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Gontents  101 ;  Majority  37. 

Division  list,  Contents  and  Not-Oontents  . .  . .     804 

Resolved  in  the  Negative. 
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Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

BUI  eoneidered  in  Committee     IProgrest  I9th  Jurui]  . .  . .     812 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
this  day. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seven  of  the  clock. 
The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  dock. 
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After  long  time  spent  therein,  it  being  10  minutes  before  Seyen  of  the 
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The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seyen  of  the  olook. 
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Order  read,  for  resuming  AdKoumed  Debate  on  Amendment  ^voposed 
to  Question  r21st  May], ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  :*' — 
And  which  Amendment 


To  leATe  out  from  the  word  *'  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
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-irz — 1 —  "— {5ir  &«My«  Ciiinp6e^,)~-instead  thereof. 
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hour  before  ffiz  of  the  dock,  the  Debate  stood  Mjoumed  till  To- 
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Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill — The  Cat-o'-nine-tails — Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Callan ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  951 
Post  Office  Order  Department — Unpaid  Orders — Question,  Mr.  Eichard ; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Maimers  . .  . .  . .     952 

Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill — Question,  Mr.  Anderson; 

Answer,  The  Attorney  General  . .  . .  . .     953 

Ireland  —  Arrests  for  Drxtnkenness  —  Question,  The  O'Conor  Don ; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther      . .  . .  , .  . .     953 

The  Greek  Papers — Question,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     953 

PooB  Law  (Ibeland) — Nobth  Dublin  Boabd  of  Guabdians  —  Question, 

Sir  Arthur  Guinness ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .     954 

Army — The  Auxiliary  Forces — The  Eoyal  North  Gloucester  Militia 

— Question,  Mr.  J.  E.  Yorke ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  , .     954 

Dogs   Begulation  (Ireland)  Act  (1865)  Amendment   Bill  —  Question, 

Major  Nolan ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther    . .  . .  . .     955 

Customs  Eb-organization  —  Civil  Service  Writers  —  Question,  Mr. 

Eathbone ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  . .  . .     955 

Building  Societies — Loans— 6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  32 — Question,  Mr.  Jacob 

Bright ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General    . .  . .  . .     956 

Cyprus — Purchase  of  Land   by   Fobeignebs — Question,  Sir  Charles  W. 

Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .     956 

The  late  Lobd  Lawbence — Question,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley;  Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .     957 

Egypt — The  Succession — ^The  Fibmans — Question,  Mr.  Otway;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     958 

Abmy — ^War  Department — ^Pubchasb  of  Hay — Question,  Mr.  Anderson ; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley     . .  . .  • .  . .     958 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 


Army  Disoipline  and  Begrulation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  {Ftogrest  27th  June"}  . .  .  •     959 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday, 
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Moved,  '*  That  the  said  Besolutions  be  now  read  a  seoond  time :  " — ^After 
short  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr, 
Biggar :) — ^After  further  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Resolutions  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to. 

Chabity  CoioassiONKRs'  Expenses  [Stamp  Duty] — Besolutiok — 

Charity  Commissioners'  Expenses,  eoneideredm  Committee  . .   1057 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Re$olv€df  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the  imposition  of  a  Btamp  Duty  of  One  per 
centum  on  the  gross  income  of  Charities  towards  meeting  the  Expenses  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  and  to  make  further  provision  respecting  the 
Accounts  of  Charities. 

Eesolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland)  {re-eommitted)  Bill  [Bill  200]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee    [^Progress,  Clause  2,  26th  June"]  . .  1058 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  considered 
To-morrow. 


Cnstoms  Buildings  Bill — Ord&red  {Mr.  Noel^  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Jbbetson ;  pretented,  and 

read  the  first  time  [Bill  228]  j  ..  ..    1060 

L0ED8,  TUESDAY,  JULY  1. 
Public  Health  Act  (1876)  Amendment  (Interments)  Bill— - 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^,''^{The  Earl  Stanhope)  . .   1060 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  (''now")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 

Motion  ("this  day  three  months,") — {The  Earl  Granville.) 
On  Question,  That  (''now")  stand  part  of  the  Motion?  their  Lord- 
ships divided;  Contents  116,  Not-Contents  65;  Majority  51. 

Division  List,  Contents  and  Not-Contents  . .  . .  1067 

Resolved  in  the  Affirmative. 

The  late  Pbince  Impzbial — Question,  Observations,  Lord  Truro;  Beply, 

Viscount  Bury  , .  . .  . .  . .   1069 
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PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 

East  India  Railway  Bill  {by  Order) — 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now  taken  into  Consideration," — 
(Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1074 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  this  House,  adopting  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  8pecial  Report  of 
the  Committee  to  which  this  Bill  was  referred,  is  of  opinion  that  its  provisions  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  for 'defining  liie  terms  on  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment may  hereafter  exercise  its  right  of  acquiring  possession  of  the  other  guaranteed 
Railways  in  India," — {Mr.  Faweett,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  " — After  long  debate.  Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to, 

VOL.  CCXJiVn.  [thikd  semes.]         [  i?  ] 
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Indian  Marine  {re^eommiiUi)  Bill  [BiU2111— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leaye 
the  Chair,"— (Mr.  K  Stanhope)  ..  ..  ..1140 

Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (Sir  Charles  JF,  Dilke:) — 
Motion  agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  (No.  2)  BUI  [BiU  212]— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — (Mr.  Salt)  . .   1141 

It  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  ad- 
journed till  this  day. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seven  of  the  clock. 
The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  clock. 


MOTION. 

Edvoatiok  (Wales) — ^BEsoLxmoir — 

Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gk>yeinm6nt  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  assisting  any  local  effort  which  may  be  made  for  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency of  higher  education  in  Wales," — (Mr.  Euttey  Vivian)  . ,  ••1141 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  assisting  any  local  effort 

which  may  be  made  for," — ( Viscount  Emlyn.) 
Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 

of  the  Question  :  " — After  long  debate.  Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put : — ^The  House  divided ;  Ayes  54,  Noes 
105  ;  Majority  51.— (Div.  List,  No.  142.) 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAT. 
Sapply  of  Drink  on  Credit  Bill  [BiU  224]— 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — (Mr.  Serjeant 
Spinks)  ,.  ..  ..  ..  ..   1183 

Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday. 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances  BIQ  [Bill  229]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  — (Mr.  £velyn  Ashley)  1185 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted  for  Thursday. 


Charity  (Expenses  and  Accounts)  (No.  2)  Bill— Besolution  [Jmie  30]  reported,  and 

agreed  to  : — Bill  ordered  {Mr.  Eaikee,  Sir  Henry  Selmn-Ibbetton,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  230]  . .  ..1187 

New  Forest  Act  (1877)  Amendment  Bill  [BiU  lO]— 

Order  for  Committee  [9th  July!  read,  and  dieeharged : — Bill  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  Five  Members,  Tnree  to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two  by  Uie 
Committee  of  Selection : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to 
be  the  qnorom. — (Mr.  Selater^Booth.) 

And,  on  July  3,  Committee  nominated ;— Lifit  of  the  Oommittee  .  •  , .   1 1 87 
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But  India  Railway  Bill  (3y  Order) — 

Mwedy  *'  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now  taken  into  Consideration,"—^ 

{Mr.  J.  Q.  HuUard)  ..  ,.  ..  ..1187 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end 

of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  Wednesday  next," — {Sir 

Qwrge  Campbell.) 
Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 

— After  short  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — ^Bill  considered  . .  . .   1206 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 
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Spirits  in  Bond  Bill  [Bill  19]— 
Mwed,  '*  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— ( Jfr.  (^ Sullivan)  . .   1208 
After  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and 
eommiited  for  Monday  next. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill 

Mmd,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (Ifr.  D.  Taylor)     . .   1228 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  three  months," — {Mr. 

Grtyory.) 
Qaestion  proposed,  "  That  the  word  *  now'  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 

—After  debate,  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Six  of  the  clock, 

the  Debate  stood  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


LORDS,  THURSDAY,  JULY  3. 

UwvEEsiTT   Education   (Ireland)  Bill  —  Question,   Observations,  Earl 

Granville ;  Beply,  The  Lord  Chancellor    . .  . .  . .  1246 

Divinity  School  (Churcli  of  Ireland)  Bill  (No.  36)— 

Ifwed,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%''— {The  Earl  of  Behnore)  . .  1248 

After  debate,  Motion  and  Bill  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 

The  Pabliamentart  Fapebs — Observations,  The  Earl  of  Camperdown ; 
Eeply ;  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  . .  . .  . .  1262 

Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill  (No.  83)^ 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3% "—(2%^  Earl  of  Galloway)  . .   1263 

Amendment  moved y  to  leave  out  (''now'')  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 

Motion  ("  this  day  three  months,") — {The  Earl  of  Camperdown.) 
After  debate,  on  Question,  That  ("now")  stand  part  of  the  Motion? 

their  Lordships  divided;  Contents  66,  Not-Contents  29;  Majority  37. 

Division  list,  Contents  and  Not-Contents  . .  . .   1271 

Reeohed  in  the  Affirmative : — Bill  read  3*  accordingly,  with  the  Amend- 
ments, and  pasted^  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 
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Science  and  Aet  Department,  South  Kensington  —  Study  of  Agri- 
culture— Question,  Observations,  Earl  Granville ;  Eeply,  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon ;  Observations,  The  Marquess  of  Huntly  . .   1272 

Then,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  Granville,  Memorandum  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  as  to  instruction  in  Agriculture : 
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University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill  —  Question,  Observations,  Lord 
Oranmore  and  Browne,  Earl  Granville;  Heply,  The  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1275 
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Japan — The  Tariff — Question,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  1285 

Supreme  Court    of   Judicature    Acts   Amendment    Bill  —  Court    of 
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The  New  Northern  (Victoria)  University — Question,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright ; 
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South  Africa — Seamen  and  Marines — Question,  Lord  Charles  Beresford ; 
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PAET.TAifBWT — Statb  OF  PuBuo  BusiNBSs — Quostion,  Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna, 
Sir  Qeorge  Campbell,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ;  Answers,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  1292 

Post  Office  —  Illegal  Lottebt  Tickets  —  Question,  Mr.  Anderson ; 
Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  •  •  • .  1293 

ORDERS    OF    THE  DAY. 
Army  Discipline  and  Begulation  Bill  [Bill  SS]— 

Bill  eotmdered  in  Committee  [^Progress  ZOth  June]  . .  . .   1294 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress. 

Moved^  ''That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee  on 

Saturday,  at  One  of  the  clock," — {Mr.  Chaneelhr  of  the  Exchequer)     . .   1401 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  One,"  and  insert  the  word 

"  Four,"— (ifr.  FarnelL) 
Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word  '  One '  stand  part  of  the  Question :" 

— ^After  short  debate^  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 
Resolvedy  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee  on 

Saturday,  at  half  after  One  of  the  clock. 

Xnclosore  Provisional  Order  (Maltby  Lands)  Bill  [Bill  173]— 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read  . .  . .  . .  1403 

After  short  debate.  Order  discharged : — Bill  withdrawn. 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances  Bill  {Lords)  [Bill  229]— 

Order  for  Committee  read        . .  . .  . .  . .   1404 

Bill  considered  in  Committee ;  Committee  report  Progpress  ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

LOEDS,  FEIDAY,  JULY  4. 

South  Afbica — The  Zulu  Wak  —  Ovektukes  of  Peace  —  Question,  The 

Earl  of  Kimberley ;  Answer,  Earl  Cadogan : — Short  debate  thereon  . .   1404 

Leonard  Edmuitos — Motion  fob  a  Select  Committee — 

Moved  J  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  taken  upon 
an  order  of  reference  made  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  26th  June  1869 
in  an  action  entitled  **  Edmunds  v.  Greenwood,"  and  in  relation  to  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators  under  the  said  order  of  reference, — [The  Earl  of  JRedesdale)  . .    1 407 

After  short  debate,  on  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  Negative, 
Indian  Principalities — Rights  of  Succession — Resolution — 

Moved  to  resolve,  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  all  cases  of  disputed  succession  to 
Indian  Principalities  or  States  not  involving  preponderating  political  considerations 
or  criminal  elements  should  be  decided  by  judicial  authority,  and  be  referable  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,— (2%tf  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)    1415 

After  short  debate,  on  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  Negative, 

COMMONS,  FRIDAY,  JULY  4. 
QUESTIONS. 

Coal  Mines  —  Dinas  Collieky  Explosion  —  Question,  Mr.  Macdonald ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .   1417 

Turkey — GK)yebno£  Qenebal  of  Syria — Question,  Lord  Elcho ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  141 7 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  . .  . .  . .  . .  1420 

Metallic  Oitbbency  and  Tbade — A  Boyal  Commission  —  Question,  Mr. 

Sampson  Llojd ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  1421 

Abmy  Discipline  and  Begulation  Bill — The  Cat-o'-ninb-tails  —  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Callan ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Per- 
sonal Explanation,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith : — Short  debate  thereon  . .   1421 

Law  and  Jxtstioe — Bbidpobt  County  Cotjbt — ^Mb.  Lefboy — Question,  Mr. 

Sulliyan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross     . .  . .  .  •  1424 

Abmy — ^Payments  by   Beplaobd   Offioebs  —  Notice  of  Question,  Major 

O'Gorman      . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  1425 


ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY. 

— .o.:o:*o. — 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Agbicultubal  Distbess — Motion  fob  an  Addbess — 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  is  owing ; 
whether  those  causes  are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent  character,  and  how  far 
they  have  been  created  or  can  be  remecUed  by  leg^^tion," — {Mr,  CAop/m,)— instead 
thereof  . .  . .  . ,    1425 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  " — After  long  debate.  Moved,  **That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned,"  —  {Mr,  0^ Connor  Power:) — Motion,  by  leave,  with- 
draum. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added: — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Kailwasrs  and  Telegraphs  in  India  Bill  [Lords']  [BiU  192]— 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Edward 
Stanhope)        ....  ..  ..  ..   1544 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  Monday  next. 

Enightsbridge  and  other  Crown   Lands  BiU— Ordered  {Mr.   Noel,  Mr.   Secretary 

Stanley) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [BUI  231  ]  . .  . .     1546 

CommonB  Act  (1876)  Amendment  'BOl— Ordered  {Mr.  Fell,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot,  Lord  JBdmond  Fitzmauriee)  ;  pretented,  and'read  the  first  time 
[BiU  233]  ..  ..  ..     1646 

Slave  Trade  (East  African  Courts)  BHIl— Ordered  {Mr.  Bourke,  Sir  Henry  Stlwin. 

Ibbetson) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  232]  . .  . .     1547 
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Scotland — Dtjnbak  Habbottb — Question,  Lord  Elcho ;  Answer,  Sir  Henxy 

Selwin-Ibbetson  ..  ..  ..  ..   1547 

The  late  Princb  Impeblal— Lieutenant   Caket — Question,  Sir  Eobert 

Peel ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .  . .  . .   1548 

Army  —  Melitaby  Fbisonebs  —  Cobpobal  Punishment — Question,  Mr. 

Callan ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  ..  ..  ..   1648 

Abhy  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill — Tme  Cat-o'-nine-tails — Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Pamell;  Answer,  Mr.  Callan     . .  . .  . .  1549 

South  Afbica — The  Zulu  Wab — Negotiations  with  Cetywayo— Ques- 
tion, Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      . .  1550 

ORDER   OF  THE  DAY. 

# 

Army  Discipline  and  Begnlation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

Bill  eofuidered  in  Committee  {_Froffr0ss  Srd  i/tf/y]  . .  . .   1551 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday. 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  JULY  7. 

POUCE  (IbELAND) — DiSTUBBED    DiSTBICTS    AND  InTDODATION — MoTION  FOB 

Eetubni 


Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Return  of  all  persons  now  receiving  police 
protection  in  Ireland,  and  of  police  posts  of  constabulary  located  in  disturbed  dis- 
tricts; and  a  Return  of  farms  now  unoccupied  from  intimidation, — {The  Lord  Oran^ 
more  and  Browne)       . .  . .         ■  . .  ,,    \ 684 

After  short  debate.  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill  (No.  97)— 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (5^<>  Lard  Chancellor)  . .   1699 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  eom- 
mitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Tweday  the  Ibth  instant. 

Cattle  Disease  (Ikelaio)) — Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act — Ques- 
tion, Obserrations,  Lord  Emlj;  Keply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon: — Short  debate  thereon  ..  ..  ..   1704 

Abmy  —  Deaths  and  Invalids  on  Fobeign  Stations — ^Motion  foe  a 
Eetukn — 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  Ketum  showing  the  nnmbers  and  respective 
ages  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  Army  who  died  or  were  in- 
valided home  from  Her  Majesty's  Indian,  Colonial,  and  other  Foreign  Possessions 
during  the  five  jean  from  January  1,  1874,  to  December  31,  1878,  in  a  tabulated 
form,  set  forth  in  the  Notice  of  Motion, — {ITie  Earl  of  Oalhway)     ..  ..    \  708 

Motion  agreed  to : — Eetnm  ordered. 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  JULY  7. 
PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 

Pwvileqe — Toweb  High  Level  Bbidge  (Metropolis)  Bill — ^Repobt  of 
Select  Committee — 
Moved,  **  That  the  Eeport  be  taken  into  consideration  To-morrow  at  Two 
o'clock," — {Lord  Eenry  Lennox)  ..  ..  ..  1711 

Motion  agrud  to. 
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ORDERS    OF    THE    DAT. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee    {^Progr$%i  6th  Jufy"]  , ,  , ,   1728 

After  long  time  sipent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Charity  (Expenses  and  Accounts)  (No.  2)  Bill  [Bill  280]— 

Hoved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (iSfftr  Eenrff  Silwin- 
IhheUon)  ....  ..  ..  ..   1821 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  00m- 
mitted  for  Monday  next. 

LoKD  Clebx  Eeoisteb  (Scotland)  [Salaby  aio)  Pension] — 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Eitolvedj  That  it  is  expedient  to  authoriBe  the  pa3rment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
Parliament,  of  the  Salary  of  the  Deputy  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland,  and  of  a  Retiring 
Allowance  to  William  Pitt  Dondais,  esquire,  wl^ch  may  become  payable  under  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Session  to  make  provision  in  regard  to  the  Office 
of  Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrotr,  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

Trustees  Belief  Bill  [Bill  145]^ 

Second  Beading  (^/<prr#i^  till  ifoni^y  next     ..  ..  ..   1822 

[House  oounted  out.] 

LOBDS,  TUESDAY,  JULY  8. 
Tramwajrs  Orders  Confirmation  Bill  (No.  135)— 

Mpved,  That  the  Order  of  the  4th  of  March  last  which  limits  the  time  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bills  be  dispensed  with  with  respect  to 
the  said  Bill,  and  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, — {The  Lord  Hermiker)     . .    1 822 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and  com' 
mitted :  The  Committee  to  be  proposed  by  tbe  Committee  of  Selection. 

University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill  (No.  134)— 

Movedy  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^,''— [The  Lord  Chancellor)  . .   1823 

After  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 


COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  JULY  8. 
QUESTIONS. 

Cbdohal  LiLw — The  Qtjebn  y.  Castbo — Thb  Conyictt  Oeton — Qnestion, 

Dr.  Kenealy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1863 

PuBLio  Loans  Bemission  Bill — Iittebbst  Unpaid — Question,  Mr.  Dodson ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  • .  1863 

Abhy  DisdPLiNE  AND  Beottlation  Bill  —  Flogoino  —  Questions,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  Sir  WilMd  Lawson,  Sir  Henry  James;  Answers,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Assheton  (>oss.  Colonel  Stanley    . .  1864 

Exhibition  of  Zultts — Questions,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answers, 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  • .  ,  •  .  •  186$ 

VOL.  CGZLyn.      [thibd  SXBIE8.1      [  «  1 
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Peivatb   Bills   (Gboup   A) — ^Towbb  High  Lsvel  BniDaB  (Mbteopolis) 
Bill — Bkeach  of  Privilegk — 

Moved^  "  That  the  Special  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Tower  High  Level  Bridge 
(Metropolis)  Bill  be  now  considered/' — (Lord  Henry  Zirmox)  . .  . .    1866 

After  short  debate,  Movsdy  '*  That  Mr.  Charles  Grissell  do  attend  this 
House  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  of  the  clock," — {Mr.  Calkm.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That  **  to  the  «nd  of  the  Qaeftion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  the  Special  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Group  A  of  Private  Bills  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee," — {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exeh^uerf) — instead  thereof. 

After  further  short  debate,  Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 

out  stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  negatived. 
Words  add^d: — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Army  Discipline  and  Begrulation  Bill  [Bill  88]— 

Bill  eoneidered  in  Committee  [^Progress  7th  «7u/y]  . .  •  •   1887 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  l%ureday. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seven  of  the  dock. 
The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  dock. 

MOTIONS. 

HnasTEB  OF  Coicmebob  Ain>  Agsioxtltttre — Besoltttiok — 

Jfovedf  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  those  fanctions  of  the  Bxecutire  Oormiment  which 
especially  relate  to  Commerce  and  Agriculture  should  be  ftdministsTBd  by  ft  distinot 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  tdw  shall  be  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,"— (Jfr.  ^affif)«ofi  X^srtf)  ••    1919 

After  debate,  Amendment  proposed, 

To  leaTe  out  the  words  "xmder  the  direction  of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  who 
shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,'*— (ifr.  William  Henrjf  Smith.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  cat  stand  part 
of  the  Question  :  " — After  further  short  debate.  Question  put :— The 
House  dmded;  Ayes  71,  Noes  66  ;  Majority  6. — (Div.  List,  Wo.  164.) 

Main  Question  put : — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  76,  Noes  56 ;  Majority  20. 
—(Div.  List,  rsTo.  165.) 

JReeolvedy  That  it  is  desirable  that  those  functions  of  the  Ezecntiye  OoTcmment  which 
especially  relate  to  Cofaimeroe  and  Agricoltare  should  be  administered  by  a  distinct 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet.  . 

Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  BiU.— Ordered  {Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  ScUUer-Booth) ;  preeented, 

and  read  the  first  time  [BiU239]      ..  ..  ..     1966 

Commons  Act  (1876)  Amendment  (No*  2)  K^— Ordered  {Mr,  Mundella,  Mr.  fTalpole, 

lord  JBdmond  FittmauHee,  Sir  Henry  Peek) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  240]    1966 

Saint  Giles  Cathedral  (Edinburgh)  BaH'—Ordered  {The  Lord  AdweeOe,  Mr.  Secretary 

Cross) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  238]    . .  . .  . .     1966 

Channel  Islands  (Applicability  of  Acts)  BiXL— Ordered  {Mr.  Attermy  Oemrui,  Mr. 

Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Solicitor  Oenerat^ ;  presented,  and  read  ilie  fix«t  time  [Bill  287]    . .     1966 
Occupation  Beads  VSDr-Ordered  {Mr.  Pell,  Sir  Thomas  AOand,  Mr.  BcdweU) ;  presented, 

and  read  the  fiitt  time  [Bill  241]  ..     1966 

Industrial  Schools  (Powers  of  School  Boards)  VSL— Ordered  {9ir  Matthew  BidUy^ 

iff.  ^m/ar^  CVm«)  ;  j^#«#fil#il,  and  rsad  ths  first  taM  [Bill  842]     .,  ..    1966 
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Pbtvatb  Bills  (Qboup  A)— Towbb  High  Level  Bbidob  (Metrofolis) 
Bill — Breach  op  Fsiyilege — NoMiKATioir  of  Select  Coiocitteb — 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Walpole  be  a  Member  of  tbe  Committee,"— (iff. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  . .  •  •  . .   1956 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Oraj,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  nomi- 
nated other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records,"— -(ifr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:) — ^After  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Moved,  **  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  said  Committee  that  it  be  an 
open  Committee,"— (iStr  Patrick  G^Brien.) 

[The  Motion,  ndt  being  seconded,  oonid  not  be  put.] 
Sale  of  Intozicatingr  Liquors  on  Sunday  Bill  [Bill  20]~ 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (ifr.  Stcvcneon)     . .  1970 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  woirds  "upon  this  day  three  months," — {Mr, 

Wheelhouse,) 
Question  proposed,  " That  the  word  'now '  stand  part  of  the  Question : " 

— After  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 

Monk:) — Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  165,  Noes  162; 

Majority  3.— (Diy.  list.  No.  156)  -.^Debate  tgdjoumed  till  Tomorrow. 


TWENTY-FIRST  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


COMMONS. 


TOOK   THE   OATH. 

Thxtkodat,  July  8,  1879. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  the  first  time. 


NEW  WEIT  ISSUED. 

WXDHISDAT,  JXTLT  9. 

Tor  Gkugaw,  v.  Alexander  Whitelaw,  esquire,  deceased. 


HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

IN    THE 

sixtb    session   of    the    twenty-flrst    parliament   of   the 
United     Kingdom     of      Great    Britain   and     Ireland^ 

APPOINTED    TO    MEET    5    MaRCH,  1874,  AND  THENCE  CONTINUED 

TILL    5   December,    1878,   in   the   Forty-second   Year  of 
THE  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIFTH    VOLUME    OF    THE    SESSION. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 


racecourses  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 
{The  Viscount  EnJUld,) 

Tuesday,  I7th  June,  1879.  (no.  45.)     committee. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee,  read. 

MINUTES.] — Public  B1LL8 — Second  Reading —  -w-iat^t  -ir  a -^T-rm-ria       'j    j.i_   x         xi.   • 

MetropoHs  (\Vhitechapel  and  Limehouse)  Im-  Tj^AKL  MANVEKS  said,  that,  as  their 

provement  Scheme  Amendment*  (116);  In-  Jjj     Lordships  were  aware,  he  was  not 

closure  Provisional  Order  (Matterdale  Com-  in  the  habit  of  trespassing  upon  their 

inon^  •   (107) ;    Inclosuro  Provisional  Order  attention ;    but   before    they  proceeded 

(Kedmoor  and  Golberdon  Commons)  *  (109);  .  'j        .i_  'A         'xx 

Inclosare  P^o^'i8ional  Order  (East  Stainmore  *«  consider  the  measure  m  Committee 

(Jomraon)  •  (108) ;  Local  Government  (High-  he  wished  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 

ways)  Provisional  Orders   (Gloucester   and  words.     The  Bill,  in  his  (Earl  Man  vers') 

IleVeford)*  (112);  Local  Government  (High-  opinion,   had  been  introduced  by  the 

0?!?;  witTimS^etrPriSi  ^:  -We  Vi«,ount  (Viscount  Enfield)  with 

(Castleton-by-Rochdalo,  &c.)  •  (114) ;  Local  great  moderation  and  ability,  and  it  was 

Government  Provisional  Orders  (Aspull,  &c.)*  not  brought  forward  before  it  was  re- 

(113);    Local  Government  (Ireland)   Provi-  quired;  for  he  believed  that  the  small 

sional  Ordera  (Killarney,  &c.)  ♦  f  110).  ^.^ce    meetings,    against   which  it  was 
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class,  he  had  no  wish  to  disparage,  he 
thought  the  consideration  of  their  in- 
terests was  hardly  sufficient  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  that  which  was  a 
nuisance.  The  majority  of  those  who 
attended  these  meetings  did  not  know 
one  horse  from  another;  and  if  any 
noble  Lord  were  to  get  up  and  say  that 
they  were  calculated  to  improve  the 
breed  of  racehorses,  he  coula  only  say 
that  he  should  be  surprised.  The  noble 
Lord  on  his  left  who  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill,  and  who  bore  a  highly  re- 
spected judicial  name  in  that  House 
(Lord  St.  Leonards),  told  them  some- 
thing about  vested  interests,  and  declared 
that  people  might  just  as  well  complain 
of  railways  being  a  nuisance  on  account 
of  the  traffic  and  the  number  of  travellers 
they  brought  into  a  neighbourhood  as 
the  sufferers  from  these  gate  meetings. 
Well,  he  (Earl  Manvers)  disputed  that 
analogy  altogether.  Bailways,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  whole  travelling  public, 
and  where  there  were  cases  of  residential 
injury  compensation  could  be  obtained  ; 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of  compensation 
being  given  through  residential  injury 
owing  to  these  gate-meetings,  by  their 
proprietors.  The  noble  Duke  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  had  told  them 
how  great  were  the  powers  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  He  had  said,  moreover, 
that  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  exercise 
their  powers  in  the  case  of  the  race 
meeting  at  West  Drayton.  He  (Earl 
Manvers)  rejoiced  that  they  had  exer- 
cised those  powers,  and  he  would  tell 
their  Lordships  why.  Some  years  ago, 
on  a  very  hot  summer's  afternoon,  he 
was  travelling  from  Windsor.  He  had 
taken  his  seat  in  a  £rst-class  compart- 
ment, of  which  he  was  the  sole  occupant, 
and  he  was  congratulating  himself,  as 
it  was  a  very  hot  day,  on  being  alone, 
and  on  the  pleasant  journey  he  should 
have,  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  day  of  West  Drayton  races. 
The  train  he  was  in  called  at  that  station 
only,  and  on  reaching  it,  the  door  of  the 
compartment  was  opened,  and  in  rushed 
12  persons  to  occupy  the  seven  vacant 
seats,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
officials.  He  should  be  sorry  to  charac- 
terize harshly  any  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that 
his  fellow-travellers  were  not  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  refined  of 
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the  human  race.  They  were  vinous, 
they  were  spirituous,  and  their  lan- 
guage was  neither  classical,  nor  Parlia- 
mentary ;  but  as  they  did  not  relieve 
him  of  his  watch  he  had  nothing  further 
to  say  against  them.  From  all  that  he 
had  heard  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  frequenters  of  Kingsbury  and 
Alexandra  Park  were  at  all  more  civilized 
than  the  persons  he  had  just  described, 
and  of  whom  he  had  had  such  an  un- 
enjoyable  experience.  He  thought  their 
Lordships  had  heard  of  this  Bill  before, 
or  of  one  very  like  it ;  and,  unless  he  was 
much  mistaken,  the  old  one  had  been 
withdrawn  on  a  sort  of  understanding 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  Jockey  Club.  That  august  body, 
however,  evidently  had  had  very  im- 
portant matters  to  deal  with,  for  it  had 
not  found  time,  or  had  not  had  the  in- 
clination, to  deal  with  the  matter.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  police  could  put 
down  these  meetings,  if  ill  conducted; 
but  did  they  ever  hear  of  the  police  in- 
terfering except  in  the  case  of  a  regular 
free  fight  taking  place?  Perhaps  it 
was  right  that  the  police  did  not  inter- 
fere, for  if  they  did  it  was  possible  that 
they  might  exceed  their  duty.  Since, 
therefore,  neither  the  Jockey  Club  nor 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  willing 
to  take  up  the  matter,  he  thought  that  all 
those  who  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Enfield)  would  rejoice  that  the 
Bill  had  passed  a  second  reading,  and 
would  cordially  co-operate  with  him  in 
endeavouring  to  increase  rather  than 
impair  its  efficiency  in  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  present  when 
the  Bill  passed  a  second  reading;  but 
he  hoped  the  House  would  lend  him  its 
indulgence  for  a  few  moments  whilst  ho 
made  an  observation  or  two  on  the  mea- 
sure. Perhaps  no  one  had  more  right 
to  address  a  few  words  to  their  Lord- 
ships on  a  Bill  of  this  nature  than  ho 
had,  for  it  was  only  six  months  ago  that 
he  relinquished  the  position  he  had  held 
as  a  steward  of  the  Jockey  Club.  He 
was  rather  astonished,  on  reading  over 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Viscount 
who  moved  the  second  reading  (Viscount 
Enfield),  to  see  the  various  reflections 
he  had  cast  upon  the  executive  powers 
of  the  Jockey  Club.  His  noble  Friend 
who  had  just  addressed  them  hinted  that 
the  Jockey  Club  was  not  a  strong  enough 
body  to  perform  the  duties  that  it  had  to 
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discharge.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  Jockey  Club  was  perfectly  well  able 
to  deal  with  all  mattors  connected  with 
racing  without  Acts  of  Parliament,  which 
were  really  fancy  legislation.  During 
the  whole  of  the  time  he  had  been  in 
Parliament  he  could  safely  say  that  he 
had  never  known  either  House  consent 
to  pass  any  Act  that  was  not  really  called 
for  by  the  desires  of  the  people  or  the 
interests  of  the  country.  This  Bill,  which 
had  been  brought  up  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  never  seemed  to  him  to  have 
received  the  discussion  in  the  Lower 
House  which  it  ought  to  have  received. 
The  House  of  Commons  treated  it  rather 
as  a  joke,  and  they  might  well  do  so, 
because  if  it  was  such  a  necessity,  and 


if  it  was  called  for  to  remove  such  crying    Manchester,  if  they  objected  to  tJie  race 


were  not  looked  upon  favourably  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Turf,  they  fell 
into  disrepute,  and  were  now,  he  be- 
lieved, done  away  with.     He  objected 
to  the  Bill,  not  because  it  sought  to 
remedy  evils  to  individuals  or  to  the 
public,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
Bill  quite  contrary  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  legislation.     If  they  were   to 
take  up  in  Parliament  the  question  of 
racecourses,  he  considered  they  ought 
to  do  it  with  regard  to  the  whole  of 
England.     There  were  large  meetings 
at  Liverpool,   Manchester,   York,    and 
other  places,  and  it  would  astonish  their 
Lordships  if  he  were  to  tell  them  the 
numbers  of  people  who  attended  those 
meetings.     Why  did  not  the  people  of 


evils,  how   was  it    that   on    no   single 
occasion  had  the  Jockey  Club  received 
any  petition  on  the  subject  ?     No  single 
individual  had  ever  made  a  represen- 
tation to  them   about  it.     Gate  meet- 
ings were,  as  their  Lordships  were  aware, 
becoming  a  very  considerable  mercan- 
tile  business,  and  the  interest  in  the 
business  was  by  no  means  strictly  con- 
fined to  publicans  or  to  sinners ;  because 
he  knew  perfectly  well  that  some  most 
respectable  and   monied   gentlemen   in 
the  country  had,  in  the  belief  that  they 
conferred    considerable    benefits     upon 
racing  in  the  country,  and  that  they  pro- 
moted legitimate  sport,  identified  them- 
selves with  gate  meetings.   Ho  doubted, 
if  they   an^yzed   them,    whether  they 
would  not  find  that  nearly  all  the  meet- 
ings— Boyal  Ascot  and  Ducal  Goodwood 
amongst  them — resolved  themselves  into 
some  emolument,  which,  in  some  form 
or  another,  was  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals or  for  the  benefit   of    racing. 
These  small  Metropolitan  meetings  would 
die,  or  had  died,  a  natural  death.    They 
were  meetings  which  were  got  up  by 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money;  and  in  the  case  of  Kingsbury 
and  West  Drayton,  Streatham  and  the 
Alexandra    Park — which  meeting  had 
been    resuscitated,    after    having    been 
stopped — all  the  meetings  wore  at  an 
end.     Some  two  years  ago  the  Jockey 
Club  made  remonstrances  as  to  the  way 
in    which    the    Kingsbury    and    West 
Drayton  Meetings  were  conducted.   Th  oy 
said  that  a   sufficient    body  of   police 
should  be  employed  before  they  could 
give  countenance  to  such  meetings.     On 
the  understanding  that  these  meetings 


meetings,  petition  against  them?    The 
area  of  the  Bill  was  so  limited  that  it 
would  only  deal  with  the  race  meeting 
at  Alexandra  Park.     If  they  wanted  to 
make  it  of  any  value,  they  should  apply 
it  to  every  race  meeting — to  the  whole 
of  England.     He  would  rather  see   it 
made   to  apply  to  every  racecourse  in 
the   Kingdom,   than   that  they  should 
stultify  themselves    by    passing    fancy 
legislation.    Ho  must  say  that  the  noble 
Viscount  who  had   moved   the   second 
reading  of  the  Bill  (Viscount  Enfield) 
had  shown  an  amount  of  ignorance  on 
the  subject  that  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  ho  had  not  attended  a  single 
race  meeting  since  his  father  took  such 
an  important  part  in  racing.     The  noble 
Viscount  wished   them  to  believe  that 
tho  Jockey    Club    was    so   effete   that 
they   were   in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
own  duties.     Ho   could  tell  tho  noble 
Viscount,  though  he  perhaps  could  not 
agree  with   him,    that   the   amount  of 
work  tho  Jockey  Club   did  in  its  own 
quiet  way  was  very  considerable,  and 
that  it  was  such  a  power  in  England 
that  when  its  decisions  were  given  they 
were    never    brought    into    disrepute. 
The   noble  and  learned  Earl    on    tho 
Woolsack   (Earl  Cairns),   in  the  high 
position  ho  held  in  tho  Legal  Profession, 
would  bo   exceedingly  glad  if  all  tho 
decisions  given  by  him  on  the  Bench,  of 
which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament,  were 
received   by   tho    general    public   with 
equal    approval.      If   they    wished    to 
strengthen   a  body   which  was  upheld 
by  the  public,  they  would  not  seek  to 
legislate  in  Parliament  for  that  which 
the  Jockey  Club  could  do  unaided. 
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House  in  Oommittee  accordingly. 

Clause  1  (Definitions)  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Horse-races  unlawful 
within  10  miles  of  London  unless 
licensed)  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Power  of  justices  to  license 
at  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions). 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOBDON  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  an 
Amendment  which  he  would  place  upon 
the  Paper  to  this  clause.  He  might, 
however,  say  that  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Manvers)  who  had  first  addressed  them 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  very  strange 
view  of  the  stage  of  the  Bill  at  which 
they  had  now  arrived,  and  had  given 
their  Lordships  a  number  of  details  with 
respect  to  the  inconvenience  which  he 
had  experienced  in  railway  travelling, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  now 
to  enter  into.  Their  Lordships  had  on 
a  previous  occasion  decided  that  race 
meetings  should  not  take  place  within 
10  miles  of  Charing  Cross  without  being 
licensed  by  the  magistrates  in  Quarter 
Sessions  assembled.  Although  he  had 
opposed  the  Bill,  he  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  laid  down  upon 
the  second  reading — namely,  that  all 
race  meetings  which  took  place  within 
10  miles  of  Charing  Cross  must  be 
licensed  by  the  magistrates.  He  hoped 
he  need  hardly  say  that,  although  he  had 
opposed  the  second  reading,  he  did  not 
sympathize  with  gate-money  meetings. 
He  believed  them  to  be  very  injurious 
to  racing,  and  he  believed  no  one  would 
wish  to  uphold,  or  in  any  way  encou- 
rage, such  meetings.  But  he  also  be- 
lieved that  in  introducing  this  Bill,  and 
bringing  forward  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  remedy  against  the  evils  of 
these  gate-money  meetings,  the  noble 
Viscoimt  (Viscount  Enfield)  had  included 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  other 
race  meetings  which  might  be  of  a 
totally  diflPerent  character  to  the  gate 
meetings  which  he  sought  to  suppress. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill,  however, 
having  been  conceded  that  these  meet- 
ings must  be  licensed  by  the  magistrates 
in  Quarter  Sessions,  he  was  placed  in 
this  great  difficulty — that  the  noble  Vis- 
count, in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  did  not  vouchsafe  to  explain  its 
provisions.  The  noble  Viscount  con- 
fined his  remarks  very  much  to  abuse 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  eiitirely  omitted 


to  tell  their  Lordships  how  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  would  carry  out  the 
objects  which  he  had  in  view,  or  the 
reasons  why  several  of  the  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  measure  had  been  intro- 
duced. The  eflPect  of  the  3rd  clause  was 
that  the  licences  should  be  granted  at 
any  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the 
licences  should  only  be  granted  at  the 
Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions?  He 
thought  that  if  that  were  done,  it  would 
cause  very  considerable  annoyance  to 
persons  who  were  desirous  of  holding  a 
legitimate  race  meeting,  and  not  a  gate 
meeting,  within  10  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  If  any  persons  desired  to  have  a 
race  meeting  they  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  then  the  licence  would  not  have 
eflPect  until  the  following  Lady  Day. 
He  certainlv  could  not  understand  the 
reason  of  this.  He  could  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  licence  should  not  take 
effect  immediately  after  it  was  granted. 
If  the  noble  Viscount  had  asked  for  a 
fortnight  or  a  month^s  notice  before  the 
application,  he  could  have  understood  it ; 
but  to  say  that  after  a  licence  had  been 
granted  to  the  persons  applying  the}' 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing until  six  months  after,  he  could  not 
understand.  It  might  be  that  race 
meetings  might  be  got  up  which  were 
quite  of  another  character  to  gate  meet- 
ings— say,  for  instance,  by  the  House- 
hold Brigade,  which  was  quartered  in 
London.  If  the  Household  Brigade 
wanted  to  hold  a  race  meeting  amongst 
themselves,  where  no  liquor  would  be 
consumed  except  what  they  took  down 
in  their  hampers,  they  must  make  up 
their  minds — according  to  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Viscount — to  do  so  before  the 
Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions,  and  then 
they  could  not  hold  it  until  no  less  a 
period  than  six  months  had  expired. 
He  maintained  that  that  was  putting  an 
excessive  and  undesirable  restraint.  Ho 
did  not  object  to  licences  being  granted 
by  the  magistrates;  but  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  magistrates  were  magis- 
trates at  all  the  Quarter  Sessions  which 
were  held  during  the  year.  His  proposal, 
therefore,  was  to  strike  out  the  word 
"  Michaelmas,"  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  power  to  the  magistrates 
to  grant  licences  at  any  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  held  throughout  the  year ;  and 
he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
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Committee  upon  it  if  the  noble  Viscount 
could  not  see  his  way  to  accept  it. 

Amendment     moved,     to    leave    out 
(*'  Michaehnas.")— (JA^f  Lord  President) 

Viscouirr  ENFIELD  was  sorry  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  Amendiaent 
which  had  been  moved  by  the  noble 
Duke.  This  Bill  was  not  intended  to 
put  down  absolutely  any  race  meetings 
which  might  take  place  within  10  miles 
of  Charing  Cross,  supposing  licences 
were  granted  by  the  magistrates ;  but  it 
was  desired  by  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  to  give  the  public  some  assur- 
ance that  there  would  be  good  order, 
sobriety,  and  regularity  at  those  meet- 
ings. The  Michaelmas  Quarter  Sessions 
had  been  named  in  order  to  make  the 
Bill  similar  in  the  time  of  granting 
licences  to  the  Act  regulating  the  grant- 
ing of  licences  for  music  and  dancing, 
and  two  month's  notice  was  required  of 
the  intention  to  apply  for  a  licence,  in 
order  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity 
of  making  objection,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  counsel.  Clause  4  went  to- 
gether with  Clause  3,  and  as  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  were  the  two  counties  witbin 
10  miles  of  Charing  Cross  where  race 
meetings  took  place — for  he  believed 
there  were  no  race  meetings  in  Essex — 
he  thought  it  right  that  the  licensing  of 
music,  dancing,  and  racing,  should  all 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  within  the 
Metropolitan  area.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  must  ask  their  Lordships  to 
adhere  to  the  present  wording  of  the 
clfliUse 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  thought  the  noble  Viscount 
argued  as  if  all  race  meetings  were  gate 
meetings.  He  objected  to  race  meetings 
got  up  by  the  Household  Brigade,  and 
others  in  the  same  high  category,  being 
considered  as  gate  meetings.  Music  and 
dancing  licences  were  granted,  too,  for 
a  whole  year,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
Viscount  must  have  forgotten  that  fact. 
The  noble  Viscount  said  there  were  no  race 
meetings  in  Essex.  That  was  very  likely 
at  present.  If  publicity  was  what  the 
noble  Viscount  desired,  it  could  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means  than  those  which 
the  noble  Viscount  had  provided.  The 
noble  Viscount  would  also  do  well,  when 
they  came  to  it,  to  explain  what  he 
meant  by  Clause  4. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  he 
aasumed  a  somewhat  different  position 


to  that  of  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
just  spoken.  He  thought  his  noble 
Friend  was  opposed  to  the  Bill  alto- 
gether ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
to  him  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  that  it 
was  a  Bill  which  deserved  support, 
and  he  had  voted  for  its  second  read- 
ing. But  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  thought  his  noble  Friend  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill  (Viscount  Enfield) 
would  act  wisely  in  re-considering  this 
question  as  to  the  days  for  licensing. 
Those  who  prepared  the  Bill  appeared 
to  have  been  led  away  by  the  Statute  of 
Geo,  II.  with  regard  to  licences  for  music 
and  dancing.  In  the  cases  of  licences  for 
music  and  dancing,  it  was  right  that  the 
public  should  have  a  proper  notice — a 
fortnight^s  notice — in  order  to  be  able 
to  appear  before  the  Quarter  Sessions 
to  oppose  them.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  noble  Viscount  had 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  Statute  of 
Geo.  II.  The  Act  of  Geo.  II.  required  no 
notice  whatever.  The  notice  was  simply 
a  regulation  made  by  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions ;  and  it  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent for  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
even  if  the  word  proposed  to  be  omitted 
was  left  out,  to  make  a  rule  as  to  a 
certain  amount  of  notice  being  given,  so 
that  any  member  of  the  public  who 
wished  to  oppose  the  granting  of  a 
licence  might  have  full  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Unlike  halls  for  music  and 
dancing,  race  meetings  were  not  places 
of  continuous  amusement;  and,  there- 
fore, the  arguments  applicable  to  the 
former  had  no  force  in  reference  to  the 
latter.  Provided  proper  notice  was  given 
and  no  march  stolen  on  the  public,  why 
should  a  licence  not  be  granted  at  Whit- 
suntide, for  instance,  as  well  as  Michael- 
mas, and  take  effect  immediately  it  was 
obtained  ?  He  hoped  the  noble  Viscount 
would  see  the  propriety  of  leaving  the 
question  of  notice  to  the  magistrates. 

Lord  ABEEDAEE  said,  the  noble 
Viscount's  only  object  was  due  publicity. 
If  licences  for  race  meetings  were  given 
at  the  time  when  the  other  licences  for 
places  of  amusements  were  granted, 
they  would  have  some  security  that  a 
large  amount  of  public  attention  would 
be  directed  to  them.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  given  at  any  Quarter  Sessions, 
there  would  not  be  the  same  security 
for  publicity.  Some  of  the  races  at 
which  the  Bill  was  aimed  were  run 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year« 
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If  ofBceis  of  the  Honaehcdd  Brigade 
wuhed  to  hold  rsce  meetinga,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prereut  them  taking 
out  a  liceace  from  year  to  year,  or  if 
they  had  not  a  licence,  and  wished  to 
hold  a  race  meeting  at  once,  there  was  | 
nothing  easier  for  them  than  to  go  be-  I 
jond  the  ten-mile  limit.  I 

Tbe  EiBi.  OP  HAEDWICKE  pointed  ': 
ont  that  the  most  valuable  stakes  were  ' 
thoae  in  which  the  entries  were  made 
some  two  years  before  the  race,  and  the 
present  Bill  would  make  the  period  of 
the  fntnre  race  dependent  upon  the  will 
and  pleasore  of  the  magistrates.  If  the 
Bill  were  to  become  law,  he  should  pre- 
fer that  licences  were  to  be  granted  at 
one  fixed  Quarter  Sessions,  instead  of  at 
any  of  the  four  held  throughout  the 
year.  If  two  right  rer.  Frelates,  or  a 
couple  of  Judges,  now  in  tsvonr  of  this 
Bill,  were  to  ride  along  Rotten  Bow,  and 
test  the  respective  qualities  of  their 
horses  in  a  gallop,  they  might  unex-  | 
pectedlv  dud  themselves  within  its  pro- 
visions and  subject  to  its  penalties.  ' 

EiUL  GEAXVILLE  opposed  the 
Amendment.  The  Bill  had  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  been  ap- 
proved of  by  both  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Lo^  Chancellor.  That  being  i 
the  case,  it  was  not  desirable  to  risk  the 

CMige  of  the  measure  when  it  went  | 
k  to  the  other  House  by  the  intro-  i 
dnction  of  any  material  Amendments. 
especially  ba  it  was  one  which  was  in 
private  hands. 

The  SUbquess  of  HUNTLT  said,  if 
they  once  admitted  the  principle  of  ma- 
gisterial licence,  they  would  have  to  ex- 
tend it  to  all  manner  of  amusements  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis,  to 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race,  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  matches,  and 
similar  amusements,  for  they  all  tended 
to  collect  crowds,  and  were,  no  doubt, 
considered  nuisances  by  some  people. 

On  Question,  That  the  word  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause? 
Their  Lordships  rfietV«if  .-—Contents  68  ; 
Not-Contents  57  :  Majority  31. 

COyTESTS. 
CanUrbuiy,  L.  AnJip.    Albemarlo,  £. 

AqdcsIov,  E. 
Bedford,  D.  Boauchamp,  C. 

Devonihire,  D.  Bclmore,  E. 

Campctdown.  E. 
Bristol,  U.  Camarvon,  E. 

lADsdowne,  M.  Coveatrr,  E. 

Nortbampton,  H.  Cowper,  E. 

Lord  Ahtrdare 


De  La  Vnr,  E. 

D«Toa.E. 

Forteeoe,  E 
GracTiUe,  E. 
Grev.  E. 
Eaidirickc.  £. 
Hui^wood.  E. 
HjUTOwbr,  E. 
Jm.t.  t 
Eimberier,  E 
l«veU«,'E. 

UalmesboTT,  E. 
UaiiTtTS.  E. 
Moriev.  E 
Powis:  E 
ShafiesbnTT,  E. 
Stanhope,  E 
Stradbroko,  E. 
Straffofd,  E. 


C;irli?Ic,  L.  Bp. 
Hereford.  L.  Bp. 
I^indon.  I..  Bp. 
Wiocheat^r.  L.  Bp. 

Abcixlare,  L.     [TtUtr.^ 

Balfour  of  BaTleigh,L. 
Rttom.-u>.  L. 
B.aper,  L. 
ULichford.  L. 
Blantvre,  L. 
BovK',    L.       (E.    Ctrk 

and  Orrfry.) 
Brv>drick,L.(r.JiriVAi- 

loH.) 


Oemmts,  L.    (K  Lei- 

tHm.) 
Crewe,  U 
DeManlcT,  L. 

Elgii!.'!-      {E.   E^ln 

and  Kimainiimt.) 
Emly.  L. 

Hammond,  L. 
Harlech,  L. 
Haitiimere,L.  [L.Hen- 

niktr.) 
Hooghton,  L 
Kenrr,  I-.     {E.  Dkh- 
rnrn  andMauiit-Eart.) 
Lagh,  L. 
Lyttelton,  L. 
Lrreden,  Ii. 
Monson,  L. 
Monvn,  L. 
O'Uagan.  L. 
Fenrh™,  L. 
Rivara'  L. 
Sa!lereford,L.  {E.Cam- 

Sherborne,  L. 
SUchestCT,  L.  {E.  Long- 
ford.) 
Somerton,  L.  (J.-Vu,-. 

Staulevof  Alderlej,  L. 

Strafford,  L.     {V.  Eh- 

JStld.)     [T/lltr.] 

1    Stisthcdm  and  Cuop- 

beU,L. 

Strathspey,  L.  {E.  Sfu- 

Sudolev,  L. 
Tniro.'L. 
Wenlocli,  L. 
Wolverton,  L. 
Zouche   of    Haiyng- 
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Sitlubur>-,  M. 

Airlie,  E. 

Bathuret,  E, 

BeoeoQslield,  E. 

Bradford.  E. 

CadoBan,  E. 
I  Clonic!!,  E. 
!  Durlium,  E. 
j  Eiiesmore.  E. 

Mnr  and  Kcllie,  E. 
!  Kelaon,  E. 
I  Kedcsdale,  E. 
I  Komney.  E. 

Kosslpi,  E. 

S:tiDt  Gprnians,  E. 

Selkirk,  E. 

StniUunoro  and  King- 


Vane,  E.    (Jf.  Lmd„.>. 

d,rry.) 
irillon.  E. 
Zetland,  E. 

Bolingbroke    uid    St. 

John, V. 
Claucui)-,  V.  [B.  Ctaii- 

».-iy-) 
Cranbroot,  V. 
Uairanlcn,  V. 

BHgot,  L. 
Bolton,  L. 
Caatlemaine,  L. 
Cknbrasaill,    L.     (£'. 


Rodfn.) 
Colchester,  L. 
de  Ro8,L. 
Dorchester,  L. 
Dunsandle  and  Clan- 

EUanboTough,  L. 

Gerard,  L. 

Gordon  of  Drumeam, 
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Gormanflton,   L.     (F.  Norton,  L. 

Gormanston.)  Oranmore  and  Browne, 

Grev  do  Sadcliffe,  L.  L. 

(F.  Grey  de  Wilton,)  Ribblesdale,  L. 

[Teller.']  Sandhurst,  L. 

Hampton,  L.  Stewart  of  Garlies,  L. 

Hanmer,  L.  {E.  Galloway.) 

Howard  de  Walden,  L.  Talbot  de  Malahide,  L. 

Inchiquin,  L.  Vivian,  L. 

Meldnim,    L.      {M.  Walsingham,  L. 

Huntly.)     [Teller.']  Windsor,  L. 

Moore,  L.     (Jf.  Drog-  Winmarleigh,  L. 

heda.) 

RMohed  in  the  Negative, 

Clause  agreed  to, 

Bemaining  clauses  agreed  to,  without 
Amendment. 

Bill  reported  without  Amendment;  and 
to  be  read  3^  on  Friday  next. 

VALUATION    OF    LANDS    (SCOTLAND) 

AMENDMENT   BILL.— (No.  83.) 

{The  Earl  of  Galloway.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee,  read. 

The  Eabl  of  AIBLIE  begged  to  ask 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  charge  of  this 
measure,  whether  he  had  any  objection 
to  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Bill  ? 
Such  a  proceeding  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  no  statement  of  its  object^s 
was  made  on  the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  comply  with  the  de- 
sire of  the  noble  Earl — especially  as 
some  serious  Amendments  had  been 
placed  upon  the  Paper.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  introduce  certain  amend- 
ments into  the  law  relating  to  the  valua- 
tion of  lands  and  heritages  in  Scotland. 
As  many  of  their  Lordships  were  aware, 
there  were  various  bodies  in  Scotland 
known  as  Commissioners  of  Supply. 
Now,  it  had  been  found  extremely  incon- 
venient that  so  large  a  number  of  per- 
sons as  the  general  body  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  for  each  county  should 
be  called  upon  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  appeal  cases ;  and  the  principal 
object  of  that  Bill  was  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  of  each  county  should 
themselves  form  out  of  their  own  body  a 
Committee  —  to  be  called  the  County 
Valuation  Committee — to  whom  should 
be  delegated  the  same  powers  as  the 
whole  body  at  present  had.  That  was 
the  real  object  of  the  measure ;  but  it 
also  provided  for  what  were  called 
**  xniflBomers/'  and  provided  an  easy  way 


of  rectifying  such  misnomers.  It  further 
provided  that,  in  case  any  person  should 
feel  aggrieved  at  his  assessment,  when 
made  by  persons  who  were  not  officers  of 
Inland  Bevenue,  and  an  appeal  from 
their  judgment  might  be  brought  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  there 
should  be  a  further  power  of  appeal  to 
any  two  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Where  the  assessor  was  an  officer  of  the 
Inland  Be  venue  no  appeal  was  allowed. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  Bill  was 
merely  formal.  It  gave  power  to  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  their  number  at  any  time 
to  alter  the  place  of  meeting.  These 
were  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  He 
hoped  that  the  explanation  he  had  given 
would  satisfy  his  noble  Friend,  and  that 
they  would  now  proceed  with  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPEEDOWN  said, 
the  noble  Earl  who  introduced  this  Bill 
had  explained  that  its  main  provision 
was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  body  of 
Commissioners  of  Supply  amounted  to 
an  inconvenient  number,  they  should  elect 
among  themselves  a  smaller  number. 
That  did  not  seem  a  very  logical  pro- 
ceeding, neither  did  he  see  any  reason 
why  all  the  owners  of  land  in  the  coun- 
ties should  be  compelled,  whether  they 
willed  it  or  not,  to  submit  a  valuation  of 
their  land  to  a  Committee  simply  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  think  that  that  was  a 
question  of  which  the  whole  body  of 
Commissioners  themselves  were  the  best 
judges. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  said, 
that  if  the  Commissioners  chose  to  sit 
as  a  whole  body  to  the  number  of  20 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  instead 
of  appointing  from  their  body  a  smaller 
Committee  tor  the  purpose  of  hearing 
any  appeal,  there  was  power  to  do  so. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPEEDOWN  said, 
that  he  should  prefer  to  see  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  '*  shall,"  so  as  to 
make  it  compulsory  on  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  first  place,  to  investigate 
the  case ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  in  Committee. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Clauses  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Evidence  to  be  taken  if 
required). 

Lord  BALFOUE  of  BUELEIGH 
said,  he  had  given  Notice  of  his  inten- 
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tion  to  move  the  omission  of  two  clauses 
in  this  Bill — namely,  the  8th  and  9th ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  question  involyed 
in  both  clauses  was  the  same,  it  would 
be  the  most  convenient  course  to  move 
the  rejection  of  both  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  their  Lordships  were  probably 
aware  that,  by  an  Act  which  was  passed 
in  the  17th  and  18th  years  of  the 
Queen,  and  which  was  amended  by  an 
Act  passed  three  years  af(;erwards, 
power  was  given  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  in  burghs  and  counties  to 
appoint  such  assessors  and  valuers  as 
might  be  thought  necessary ;  and  a 
power  was  given  to  appeal  from  their 
decision  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sup- 
ply, and  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  to  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. Now,  the  object  of  the  7th  clause 
of  the  present  BiU  was  to  extend  the 
right  of  appeal  to  all  cases  in  which 
the  assessors  were  not  officers  of  the 
Inland  Eevenue.  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  appeal  shotdd  be  to  two  Judges, 
which  he  aid  not  think  was  necessary ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  raise  any  un- 
necessary objection  to  a  measure  which 
he  thought  would,  in  the  main,  prove  a 
very  useful  one ;  and  he  did  not  think 
it  mattered  i!nuch  whether  the  appeal 
went  to  one  Judge  or  two.  Clause  8 
provided  that  if  either  party  to  any 
appeal  or  complaint  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  of  any  county,  or  the 
magistrates  of  any  burgh,  required  at 
the  hearing  of  any  appeal  or  complaint 
that  the  evidence  should  be  taken  down 
in  writing,  it  should  be  so  taken.  That 
was  not  the  course  at  present  pursued 
in  all  cases.  He  was  not  a  sufficient 
lawyer  to  say  whether  the  word 
"writing** would  include  ^'shorthand;" 
but,  if  not,  he  conceived  that  to  take  it 
all  down  in  ordinary  writing  would  be  a 
very  cumbrous  mode  of  proceeding  in 
these  days  of  rapid  progress,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  incurring  a  very 
unnecessary  expense.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  that  any  dissatisfaction  had  been 
expressed  with  the  present  system.  He 
thought,  moreover,  that  the  9th  clause, 
which  required  that  in  stating  any  case 
the  grounds  of  complaint  and  the 
replies  should  be  set  forth,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  particulars  required  by 
the  Bill,  very  objectionable.  It  made 
appeals  much  more  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive. It  would  make  more  work  for 
the  lawyers ;  but  he  had  great  diffidence 

Lord  Balfour  of  BurMgh 


in  using  that  argument  in  their  Lord- 
ship's House ;  but  at  any  rate  he  did  not 
think  they  should  go  out  of  their  way  to 
make  more  work  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  members  of  that  Profession. 
He  thought,  also,  that  if  this  new 
method  of  stating  cases  for  appeal,  as 
provided  by  Clause  9,  was  adopted,  tho 
duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
would  become  very  onerous,  and  there 
woidd  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  gentle- 
men to  sit  on  the  appeals.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  were  not  a  body  of  salaried 
officers,  but  a  body  of  private  gentlemen 
impaid,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
induce  them  to  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  hearing  the  long  discus- 
sions which  would  be  likely  to  arise 
under  these  clauses.  It  would  probably 
be  replied  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
take  the  evidence  in  writing  in  certain 
cases ;  but  he  ventured  to  think,  if  they 
read  Clause  9  carefully,  it  would  be 
found  to  be  necessary  to  take  evidence 
in  writing  in  every  case — and  for  the 
reason  that  if  they  went  to  the  Court  of 
Session  the  case  stated  must  contain  the 
evidence,  and  if  none  was  taken  there 
could  be  no  case  stated.  In  his  mind, 
to  require  the  evidence  to  be  taken  in 
writing  was  virtually  pre-judging  the 
case ;  because,  if  before  the  case  was 
begim  to  be  heard  one  party  requested 
that  the  evidence  shoidd  be  taken  down 
in  writing,  it  showed  that  he  meant  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the 
Commissioners.  Again,  he  did  not 
think  that  there  shotdd  be  an  appeal 
given  in  the  case  where  the  assessor  was 
not  an  Inland  Eevenue  officer,  and  not 
in  cases  where  he  was ;  and  he  might  point 
out  that  in  no  less  than  10  counties  in 
Scotland  the  assessors  were  not  officers 
of  the  Inland  Eevenue ;  neither  were 
they  in  45  burghs,  including  Ayr,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Greenock,  Perth,  Gala- 
shiels, Arbroath,  and  Stirling — these 
burghs  included  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  towns  in  Scotland.  He 
had,  he  thought,  shown  their  Lordships 
that  these  clauses  were  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  objectionable;  but  there  was 
a  further  point — namely,  the  history  of 
these  clauses,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  came  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Earl  might  possibly  tell  them 
that  several  counties  and  burghs  had 
petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  So 
they  had ;  but  when  they  did  so  these 
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danses  were  not  in  the  Bill.  These 
dauaes,  in  fact,  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
cussed. The  Bill  came  np  to  their  Lord- 
ships as  having  passed  all  its  stages  in 
''another  place;"  hut,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  never  discussed  at  all. 
These  two  clauses  were  only  inserted  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  progress  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  very 
few  conveners  of  counties  or  magistrates 
of  burghs  knew  of  their  existence; 
and,  most  certainly,  no  opportunity  had 
been  given  to  them  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  clauses,  or  how  they  would  affect 
the  valuation  of  lands.  He,  therefore, 
begged  to  move  that  Clause  8  be  omitted 
from  the  Bin. 

Thb  Eakl  of  galloway  said,  he 
must  confess  he  was  not  prepared  to 
hear  such  an  elaborate  argument  from 
his  noble  Friend.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  take  Clauses  8  and 
9  together ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  proposition  to  strike 
out  Clause  8.  The  noble  Lord  objected 
to  there  being  any  distinction  between 
the  position  of  the  Inland  Eevenue 
officers  and  other  assessors;  but  he  might 
remind  his  noble  Friend  that  in  the  case 
of  the  10  counties  referred  to,  no  such 
objection  came  from  nine,  and  none  from 
the  burghs.  The  BiU  had  been  in- 
troduced before  Whitsuntide,  and  was 
read  a  second  time  three  weeks  ago,  and 
before  that  time — indeed,  before  the 
Bill  had  left  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament— these  two  clauses  had  been 
put  in,  and  he  had  put  off  the  Committee 
till  now  that  there  might  be  ample  time 
for  anyone  to  object  to  them ;  and  yet 
only  one  county,  that  of  Ayr,  had  ob- 
jected. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two 
clauses  were  put  in  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  who  considered  that 
inasmuch  as  there  were  many  large  manu- 
fEicturers  interested  in  this  question  of 
land  valuation,  and  who  might  conceive 
that  the  judgment  of  the  assessors  was 
wrong,  though  they  woidd  probably 
find  themselves  mistaken,  they  would 
have  a  right  to  pay  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, and  it  woidd  be  impossible  for 
the  Court  of  Appeal  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  case  imless  it  had  the  written 
evidence  thus  before  it.  He  thought  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes 
that  these  two  clauses  should  be  retained. 
Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply,  as  he  had  already 
told  their  Lordships,  the  object  of  the 


Bill  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
Conmiissioners  to  a  Committee ;  and  ho 
did  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  beneficial. 
On  these  grounds,  he  opposed  the  omis- 
sion of  these  two  clauses. 

On  Question  ?  Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Case  to  set  forth  groimds  of 
appeal,  &c.)  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Place  of  meeting  of  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  may  be  changed). 

The  £abl  of  SELKIRK  said,  there 
were  several  objections  to  this  clause. 
He  thought  that  if  it  was  expedient  to 
do  this  in  any  particular  case,  it  could 
be  best  effected  by  a  private  local  Bill, 
and  not  by  this  general  measure. 

LoBD  BLANTYRE  supported  the 
clause. 

The  Earl  op  GALLOWAY  said,  he 
did  not  feel  very  strongly  upon  the 
point,  as  he  was  not  the  original  pro- 
moter of  the  BiU.  He  would,  however, 
remind  their  Lordships  that  by  the 
clause  in  question  power  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, and  that  it  was  only  by  their 
strongly- expressed  wish,  and  a  vote  of 
two- thirds  of  their  number  present,  that 
their  place  of  meeting  coidd  be  removed. 
He  had  not  had  any  communication  on 
the  subject  from  the  promoters  of  the 
BiU ;  but  if  there  was  any  strongly  ex- 
pressed wish  upon  the  subject,  he  woidd 
withdraw  the  clause. 

The  Earl  of  SELKIRK  objected  to 
the  clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  place 
of  meeting  might  be  shi^d  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  Commissioners;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  was  weU  known  that 
in  some  counties  these  meetings  of  the 
Commissioners  were  held,  if  not  simul- 
taneously, in  rapid  succession — in  fact, 
he  had  known  five  meetings  to  be  held 
in  five  days — and  the  greatest  confusion 
would  take  place,  unless  there  was  a 
certainty  as  to  the  place  in  which  the 
meetings  were  to  be  held.  These  meet- 
ings of  Supply  were  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  England,  and 
they  were  generally  held  at  the  county 
towns;  and  very  great  inconvenience 
would  be  caused  if  the  venu  of  the 
meeting  were  shifted  to  another  town 
10  miles  distant.  In  many  cases,  also, 
they  were  held  subject  to  private  local 
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Acts,  and  no  great  good  could  be  gained 
by  shifting,  unless  it  was  from  an  incon- 
venient place  to  a  county  town.  In  other 
cases  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  change 
them  from  such  a  place  as  Lanark  to 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  West  of 
Scotland. 

Clause  struck  out  accordingly. 

Eemaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

The  Report  thereof  to  be  received  on 
Thursday  next. 

OMNIBUS  REGULATION  BILL.— (No.  41.) 
{The  Earl  of  Rede^dale.) 

COMMITTEE   (ON   EE-COMMITMENT). 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee  (on  re-commitment), 
read. 

The  Earl  of  REDESDALE  (Chair- 
man of  Committees)  said,  in  deference 
to  the  wish  of  the  Government,  he  had 
taken  out  of  the  Bill  everything  relating 
to  the  Metropolis,  wliich  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  another  Bill  introduced  on 
this  subject  by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Beauchamp).  He  had  also  taken  out  of 
the  Bill  those  parts  open  to  objection  on 
the  ground  that  they  interfered  with 
local  Acts.  It  would  also  be  provided 
that  the  Bill  would  come  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  January  next. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

Bill  reported  without  Amendment ; 
Amendments  made ;  and  Bill  to  be  read 
3*  on  Friday  next ;  and  to  be  printed  as 
amended.     (No.  117.) 

CYPRUS  —  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUS- 
TICE—PUNISiniENT  OF  PRIESTS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
said,  there  had  been  several  state- 
ments in  the  public  prints  that  two 
priests  imprisoned  in  Cjrprus  had  been 
deprived  of  their  beards.  After  reading 
the  Blue  Book  just  issued  respecting  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  he  should  be  in- 
clined to  disbelieve  those  statements; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  time  had 
elapsed  since  they  were  made,  and  they 
had  not  yet  been  contradicted  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But 
even  should  those  statements  now  receive 
an  unqualified  contradiction,  it  would 
not  be  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House 
to  place  before  it  those  considerations 

T/ie  Earl  of  Selhirl: 


which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  which  had  been  complained 
of,  or  of  the  introduction  of   English 
prison  regulations  into  Cyprus.      The 
case  of  these  priests  was  a  very  painful 
one ;  or,  as  that  word  had  recently  been 
misused,  and  might  be  misleading — it  was 
one  of  grievous  hardship.     If  an  indi- 
vidual were  to  deprive  a  priest  of  his 
beard,  it  would  be  a  serious  outrage,  and 
it  would  prevent  his  officiating  until  it 
had  grown  again.     At  the  time  when 
the  Bulgarians  were  intriguing  against 
the  Prelates  of  the  Greek  race,  it  was  re- 
ported that  one  of  these  was  got  rid  of 
by  advantage  being  taken  of  his  sleep 
to  deprive  him  of  his  beard,  after  which, 
being  unable  to  show  himself  in  public 
in  his  diocese,  he  had  to  escape  from  it 
and  go  home.     But  when  priests  were 
deprived  of  their  beards,  as  in  this  case, 
by  the  act  of  the  civil   authorities,  it 
became   a   usurpation  of   ecclesiastical 
rights  reserved  to  the  Patriarchs.     This 
was  probably  done  by  some  subordinate 
official,  in  ignorance  that  its  consequence 
was  to  degrade  the  priest,  and  to  inca- 
pacitate him  from  fulfilling    his  holy 
office.    This  could  not  be  done  imder  the 
Turkish  law,  which,  from  the  last  Blue 
Book,  we  appeared  to  be  still  adminis- 
tering.  But  the  noble  Marquess  could  not 
plead  ignorance,    for  this  matter   was 
brought  before  him  when  he  was  at  the 
India  Office,  and  a  Jacobite  Patriarch, 
who  was  going  to  India,  came  to  see 
him  and  showed  him  his  berat  or  charter, 
which  gave  him  the  right  in  Turkey  to 
imprison  and  shave  recalcitrant  priests. 
This  must  have  happened  about  the  time 
that  the  Public  Worship  Act  was  passing ; 
and  the  noble  Marquess  would,  perhaps, 
recollect  it,  when  he  (Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley)  reminded  him  that  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Patriarch  made  some  ob- 
servation or  calculation  as  to  the  number 
of  barbers  that  would  have  to  be  kept  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  if  the  most  rev.  Primate 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  the 
same  powers  over  recalcitrant  priests  as 
were  possessed  by  his  brothers  of  the 
Oriental  Churches.     It  did  not  appear 
that  this  form  of  degradation  of  priests 
was  ever  followed  in  the  Western  Church ; 
but,  in  the  year  767,  the  Patriarch  Con- 
stantino of  Constantinople  was  deposed, 
degraded,  and  executed,  and  he  was  de- 
graded by  shaving  his  head,  beard,  and 
eye-brows.     He  (Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
loy)  must  now  say  a  few  words  for  the 
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laymen.  Lay  Chnstiaiis  did  not  wear 
beards,  unless  they  were  old  men,  or 
were  in  the  Ottoman  Service ;  but  if 
they  shaved  the  moustaches  of  the  lay 
Christians,  it  woidd  be  putting  an  odious 
imputation  on  them.  The  beards  of  the 
Mussulmans  must  not  be  meddled  with. 
There  was  an  anecdote  which  well  set 
forth  the  feeh'ng  on  this  subject ;  but  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  treat  this  subject 
otherwise  than  very  seriously,  he  must 
refer  their  Lordships  for  it  to  the  pages 
of  Ibn  Batoutah,  the  Arab  Herodotus. 
Some  time  ago,  but  he  did  not  exactly 
know  when  or  where,  in  England,  some 
playactors  were  sentenced  by  the  magis- 
trates to  a  short  imprisonment,  and  were 
shaved ;  and  as  that  interfered  with  their 
means  of  gaining  their  livelihood  it 
caused  great  agitation,  for  the  law  did 
not  allow  of  any  greater  hardship  being 
inflicted  on  a  prisoner  than  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  actual  sentence. 
English  prison  regulations  were  not  in 
force  in  India ;  and,  in  the  prisons  in 
India,  care  was  taken  that  the  food  of 
the  Brahmin  prisoners  was  cooked  by 
cooks  able  to  prepare  their  food.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  an  apology 
ought  to  be  made  to  these  priests  for 
what  they  had  suffered. 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBURY : 
Those  priests  were  deprived  of  their 
beards,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
matter,  not  in  consequence  of  any  firman 
or  any  decree  of  any  Eastern  or  Western 
Council,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
English  prison  regulations  which  have 
been  introduced  by  Ordinance  into  the 
Island.  I  am  compelled,  however,  to 
admit  that  there  was  an  irregularity  in 
the  case,  because,  by  the  regulations  of 
the  prison,  as  they  have  been  laid  down, 
the  hair  ought  only  to  have  been  removed 
in  the  case  of  a  considerable  period  of 
imprisonment ;  and  in  the  case  of  these 
particular  priests,  who  were  imprisoned 
for  short  periods,  and  for  offences  com- 
paratively trivial,  there  was  no  justifica- 
tion, under  the  prison  regulations,  for 
depriving  them  of  their  beards.  It  was 
a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  of  which  notice 
had  been  taken,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  High  Commissioner,  Colonel  Greaves, 
had  taken  steps  to  prevent  any  such 
error  occurring  again.  But  I  am  unable 
to  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  think- 
ing that  prisoners  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  personal  indignities.     It  is  a 


personal  indignity  to  put  a  man  into 
prison  at  all,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid 
such  an  indignity  is  to  act  so  as  not  to 
get  put  into  prison.  The  object  of  de- 
priving prisoners  of  their  hair,  however, 
is  of  a  cleanly  and  sanitary  character. 
I  am  wholly  unable  to  determine  by 
personal  knowledge  whether  the  Cy- 
priotes require  such  a  precaution  or  not ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  any  instructions  of  the  absolute 
character  which  the  noble  Lord  requires. 
No  doubt,  if  there  is  any  strong  pre- 
judice or  popular  feeling  on  the  ques- 
tion, as  I  see  has  been  represented  in 
the  newspapers,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  authorities  to  exercise  due  care 
in  the  modification  of  any  regulations 
laid  down ;  and  I  have  asked  Colonel 
Biddulph,  who  is  about  to  be  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Island,  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  whether  this  particular 
punishment  is  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Island  or  not.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  some  of  the  opposition  has 
arisen  from  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  clergy  to  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  accede — a  claim,  that  is,  that 
the  jurisdiction  over  them  should  be 
reserved  to  their  own  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, and  should  not  be  exercised  by 
the  civil  power.  That  is  contrary  to 
our  fundamental  notions  of  justice  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  accept  such  a  pretension.  I 
agree,  however,  that  in  all  these  matters 
it  is  better  not  to  lay  down  an  absolute 
rule,  and  that  the  regulations  ought  to 
be  suited  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
said,  in  reply,  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Marquess ;  but, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
had  omitted  to  say  that  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish prison  regulations  were  framed  with 
regard  to  cleanliness,  they  were  not  re- 
quired in  this  case,  for  whatever  pre- 
conceived opinions  there  might  be,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  among 
the  classes  that  usually  filled  the  prisons 
there  was  much  more  cleanliness  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  than  in  any  country  of 
Europe  ;  and  he  must  disagree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Marquess  that  the 
being  in  prison  was  a  personal  indignity 
such  as  those  he  had  complained  of. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Seven 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  17 th  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.] — Supply — considered  in  Committee 

— Resolutions  [June  16]  reported. 
Public  Bills  —  Second  Beading  —  Linen  and 

Hempen  Manufactures  (Ireland)  *  [202]. 
Committee — Army    Discipline   and    Kcgulation 

[88]— R.P. 
Third  Beadifig—Bms  of  Sale  (Ireland)  ♦  [45], 

ond  passed. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


NEWCASTLE— THE  WEAVERS  TOWER. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  PERCY  WYNDHAM  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  in 
the  matter  of  the  threatened  destruction 
of  the  Weavers  Tower  at  Newcastle,  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  had  stated  their 
opinion  that  its  destruction  ought  not  to 
take  place  except  upon  the  decision  of  a 
clear  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  Council ;  whether  he  was  aware  that 
its  destruction  had  been  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  Council ;  and,  whetht?r  under  the 
circumstances  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
would  not  again  interfere  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON  : 
Sir,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  did  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  destruction  of 
the  building  should  not  occur,  except 
upon  the  decision  of  a  clear  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  the  Town  Council. 
I  am  informed  by  the  Town  Clerk  that 
the  Council  when  fully  constituted  con- 
sists of  64  members.  When  the  discus- 
sion was  held  about  the  Weavers  Tower 
there  were  two  vacancies,  reducing  the 
numbers  to  62.  Of  these,  48  were  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  32  voted  for  the 
destruction,  6  against,  and  10  declined 
to  vote.  The  Treasury  has  no  power  to 
interfere  further  in  the  matter,  as  it  has 
already  signified  its  assent  to  the  scheme 
for  the  free  library,  subject  to  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  question  of  preserv- 
ing the  tower  should  be  decided  only  by 
a  clear  majority  of  the  Council.  As  only 
six  members  out  of  62  were  found  to 
vote  for  the  preservation,  the  division 
must  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  expres- 
sion of  local  opinion,  and  I  believe  I  may 


say  that  the  leader  of  the  former  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  was  not  prepared 
to  object  to  the  decision  come  to  at  the 
last  meeting. 

PEACE     PRESERVATION    (IRELAND) 

ACT,  1875— COUNTY  OF  DONEGAL. 

QUESTIONS. 

The  Marquess  of  HAMILTON  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether, 
having  regard  to  the  peaceable  state  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  the  Government 
have  any  intention  of  withdrawing  the 
extra  Police  Force  which  has  been  sta- 
tioned in  Fannet  consequent  upon  the 
murder  of  the  late  Lord  Leitrim  r 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reply,  said,  he 
must  remind  the  noble  Lord  of  what 
really  took  place  in  Donegal.      There 
was  a  murder,  to  which  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  refer  further  than  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  three  persons,  in- 
cluding the  late  Lord  Leitrim,  were  de- 
liberately murdered  under  circumstances 
which  could  not  leave  any  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  observer 
that  the  facts  connected  with  it  were 
matters  of  notoriety  in  the  county.  Not- 
withstanding the  offer  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial, he  might  say,  in  fact,  almost  un- 
precedented, reward,  no  evidence  what- 
ever was  forthcoming.     Certain  persons 
against  whom   there   was  prima   facie 
evidence  were  arrested  on  suspicion  ;  but 
the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the    Government  in    putting   them    on 
their  trial,    and    when    released    they 
were   received   with  something  in   the 
nature  of  a  popular  ovation.      Under 
these     circumstances,    it    appeared    to 
him  that  the  neighbourhood  was  very 
justly  charged  with  the   cost  of  main- 
taining   the    police    force    which    was 
considered  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  district.      It  also  appeared  that  per- 
sons who  had  no  right  whatever  upon 
certain  lands  had»  contrary  to  law,  re- 
turned to  those  lands,  which  it  seemed 
they  had  formerly  occupied,  and  that 
otherwise  resistance  had  been  made  to 
the  execution  of  the  law.     The  Govern- 
ment   did    not,    therefore,   think    they 
would  be  justified  in  reducing  the  police 
force  of  the  district.      With  regard  to 
the    contribution    of    the     inhabitants 
towards  the  cost  of    maintaining    the 
police,  the  Qt)vernment  did  not  intend 
to   enforce    payment    of   the   tax  now 
becoming    due,   provided    any    further 
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attempt  to  resist  the  authorities  was 
abandoned.  If  peace  was  restored  -in 
the  district,  no  further  contribution  would 
be  levied;  but  if  any  further  attempt 
should  be  made  to  resist  the  law,  the 
tax  would  be  enforced. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  :  Might  I  be  allowed 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  says  that  persons  re-entered  on  the 
lands  contrary  to  law,  Whether  there  is 
any  other  case  except  that  of  a  respected 
Presbyterian  lady,  the  Widow  Algoe, 
and  if  so,  what  are  the  other  cases ;  and, 
also,  I  wish  to  ask,  why  the  persons 
against  whom  there  was  not  sufficient 
eyidence  were  not  brought  to  trial ;  and, 
furthermore,  when  the  innocent  men 
who  so  long  suffered  in  prison  were  re- 
leased, if  any  recompense  were  made  to 
them? 


tention  has  been  directed  to  the  statement 
of  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
*'Oape  Times"  published  in  the  '»Echo" 
of  June  the  12th,  who  writes  from  the 
Lower  Tugela  that — 

"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  flogging  in 
the  camp  and  on  the  march  since  the  reinforce- 
ments were  landed  in  Natal.  Three  of  the 
Bus's  were  tied  up  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the 
88th,  I  hear,  have  had  quite  a  festival  of  cats  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tugela  h  " 

CoLOKEL  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  beyond  the  statements  which  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  referred,  he  had  received 
no  information  on  the  subj  ect.  He  would, 
however,  direct  inquiries  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked,  if  information 
in  regard  to  such  allegations  would  not 


Mr.  PAENELL:    Before  the  right  b©   sent  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 

hon.  Grentleman  answers  the  Question,  I  Horse  Guards,  with  directions  to  make 

would  ask  him,  Whether  any  contribu-  inquiry? 

tion  has  as  yet  been  levied  or  collected  Colonel  STANLEY  :   I  can  only  re- 

for    the    maintenance    of    this     extra  P^at  that  I  have  no  information  on  the 

police  ?  matter. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE :  A  contribution 
has  been  levied,  and  partially  collected.  REPRODUCTIVE    LOANS    FUND    (IRE- 
As  to   the   Question    of  the   hon.   and  LAND)     ACT  — LOANS     TO     IRISH 
learned  Member  for  Louth,  I  cannot,  of  FISHERIES.— QUESTIONS. 
course,  without  notice,  give  details ;  but  ,,      ri>rx/-kx-vr\-o  ii/-kvi7T:^r>      ^    j  xi. 
the  information  we  hale  received  is  to  ^/^^^P^^,^^^^^  POWER  asked   he 
the  effect  that  there  have  been  several  p^^^*  Secretary  for  Ireland    When  the 
such  cases.    As  to  the  reasons  why  those  ^°^°,«  recommended,  under  the  Irish  Ee- 
persons  to   whom   he  refers  were   not  Productive  Loans  I  und  Act  by  the  In- 
brought  to  trial,  I  stated  that  there  was  ?P^1^^«  ^^  ^^^^  Fisheries,  will  be  made 
sufficient  primd  facie  evidence  to  justify  ^  ^^^   ^^^^^'^^^^  °^    Mulrauny,    County 
their  committal ;   but   we  could  go  no  ^^^'^5  and  whether  ho  can  give  an  as- 
further.     Conviction  is  a  very  different  surance  that  loans  ot  this  description  will 
_.ii._  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Works  ■with- 

Me.' SULLIVAN:    Then  may  I  un-  out  unnecessary  delay,  in  all  eases  where 

derstand  that  these  men  have  been  dis-  *^t.'^'^''V''®Ttem,?',?^'   'S'''^^^"  ^''^°' 

charged,  there  being  no  case  to  warrant  ,^  ^^  ^\  ^^^V™^  =  S'""'  ^^  ««<"»  »« 

their  being  put  on  their  trial ;  and,  if  so,  t^e  legal  formalities  have  been  gone 

are  they  not  innocent  persons  in  the  through  these  loans  will  be  made ;  but 

eyes  of  the  law  ?  ^'*"   regard  to  the  particular  case  ot 

Mr.   J.   LOWTHEE :    Sir,   I    must  Mulranny  in  the  County  Mayo  the  Ee- 

really  refer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen-  P°J*  °*  *^«  Inspectors  was  made  on  the 

tleman  to  the  Law  (Mcers  of  the  Crown,  ^^^  ^^  ^"^f  month,  and  the  matter  is  in 

if  he  wishes  to  know  precisely  the  law  """Z^^  ?{,™^n'^*'Wn^-D     t  j        . 

on  the  subject,;    but  what  has  taken  J'^?-2^9\^^^  POWEE:  I  do  not 

place  is  this— those  persons  were  com-  t^"l'^  ^^^  right  hon.  Gentleman  answers 

mitted  for  trial;  they  were  not  put  on  thelatter  part  of  the  Question,  and  I  may 

trial,  but  they  were  not  discharged.  remark  his  answer  gives  no  light  as  to 

the  probable  date  when  the  loans  may  be 

expected.      The  Board  of   Works,   no 

SOUTH     AFRICA-THE    ZULU    WAR-  doubt,  wiU  do  so,  when  these  formalities 

FLOGGING.-QUESTIONS.  have  been  complied  with ;  but  I  hope 

Me.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre-  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  say  at 

tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  his  at-  what  time. 
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Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  What  I  stated  I 
was,  tliat  in  the  case  of  the  particular 
loans  referred  to,  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spectors approving  of  them  was  delivered 
on  the  6th  of  the  month.  Therefore,  in 
this  case,  no  unnecessary  delay  has  oc- 
curred ;  and  I  hope  in  a  very  few  days 
the  matter  will  be  arranged.  As  regards 
the  general  question  of  unnecessary 
delay,  I  am  assured  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Board  to  avoid  any  delay,  neces- 
sary or  unnecessary,  as  soon  as  the 
formalities  have  been  complied  with. 

ARMY— RELATIVES    OF    MARRIED 
SOLDIERS    PENSIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
will  consider  the  desirability  of  allowing 
a  pension  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
soldiers  married  with  leave,  and  who 
have  re-engaged  after  completion  of 
twelve  years'  service  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  If  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  means  to  ask  whether 
I  have  prepared  any  scheme  for  allowing 
the  pensions  to  which  he  refers,  I  cannot 
say  that  that  is  the  case.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  the  desirableness  of  allowing 
such  pensions  has  often  been  considered ; 
but  they  have  never  been  granted  gene-' 
rally,  and  I  fear  that  the  enormous  cost 
and  difficulty  of  their  payment  would 
prove  a  very  great  bar  to  the  adoption 
of  any  such  scheme. 

HYPOTHEC    ABOLITION     (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  vans  AGNEW  asked  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire, 
Whether,  considering  that  the  Members 
representing  Scottish  constituencies  have 
in  this  Session  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Hypothec  Aboli- 
tion (Scotland)  Bill  in  the  proportion  of 
forty-seven  to  two,  he  will  now  withdraw 
his  notice,  which  blocks  that  Bill,  and 
prevents  its  being  considered  on  Eeport, 
as  amended  in  Committee,  after  half-past 
Twelve  o'clock  ? 

Lord  ELCHO,  in  reply,  said,  he  in- 
tended to  allow  his  Notice  of  opposition 
to  remain  upon  the  Paper,  in  order  to 
give  Her  Majesty's  Government  an  op- 
portunity of  re-considering  their  view 
with  regard  to  it.  This  was  the  more 
necessary  as  in  the  Division  on  Hypothec 


nine  Members  of  the  Government  had 
voted  with  him  for  its  maintenance,  and 
only  four  had  voted  for  its  abolition. 
And,  subsequently,  the  Government  had 
resisted  a  Motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Distress  in  England  and 
L-eland,  which  was  a  less  **  mild  and 
limited  "  law  than  that  of  Hypothec ; 
and  he  found  that  26  Conservative  Mem- 
bers who  had  voted  for  the  abolition  of 
hypothec  voted  for  the  maintenance  of 
distress 

Mb.  VANS  AGNEW  said,  that,  in 
those  circumstances,  he  should  on  Thurs- 
day next  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  Exche- 
quer, Whether,  considering  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  supported  the  measure, 
and  that  hon.  Members  representing 
Scottish  constituencies  had  in  this  Session 
voted  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  in 
the  proportion  of  forty- seven  to  two,  ho 
would  imdertake,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  give  facilities  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  measure. 

SOUTH    AFRICA  — THE    ZULU    WAR  — 
PLUNDERING  OF  ZULU  VILLAGES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
** Graphic"  of  this  week,  in  which  a 
number  of  the  Native  Contingent  of  tho 
British  Forces  in  Soutli  Africa  are  de- 
picted as  plundering  a  Zulu  village; 
whether  it  is  true  that  several  hundreds 
of  Native  villages  have  been  plundered 
and  destroyed  since  the  rising  of  the 
Galekas  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  practice  is  still  continued ; 
whether  his  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  remarks  of  Colonel  Bellairsto  General 
Sir  Arthur  Conynghame  (South  African 
Correspondence  C.  2079  of  1878)  on  the 
results  to  the  non-combatant  population 
of  the  destruction  of  villages  and  the 
plundering  of  the  village  stores  of  pro- 
visions— 

"  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  condition  of  tho 
Gaika  women  and  children  has  become  most  de- 
plomhlo.  .  .  .  Their  habitations  burnt,  their 
meal-pits  destroyed,  their  cattle  captured.  .  .  . 
Wherever  our  patrols  go  they  seem  to  meet  with 
these  helpless  creatures ; " 

whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  statements  in  the  South  African  cor- 
respondence of  the  **  Standard"  and 
**  Daily  News"   of    the   16th  instant, 
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that  g^reat  indignation  has  been  caused 
by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Zulu  King's 
messengers,  and  that  the  Basuto  insur- 
gents are  being  driven  out  of  their  caves 
by  smoke  and  dynamite ;  and,  whether, 
during  or  since  the  year  1878,  besides 
asking  for  information,  he  has  sent  any 
specific  instructions  to  the  British  authori- 
ties in  South  Africa  on  the  subject  of 
burning  and  plundering  Native  villages, 
smoking  out  refugee  insurgents,  and 
similar  alleged  practices  ? 

SmMICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  Sir, 
I  have  not  seen  The  Graphic ;  but,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  the  illustrations  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  refers  may  be, 
I  do  not  think  an  illustration  in  a  news- 
paper is  quite  of  sufficient  importance 
to  base  an  opinion  upon  as  to  what  is 
occurring  in  South  Africa.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  true  that  several 
hundreds  of  Native  villages  have  been 
plundered  and  destroyed  since  the  rising 
of  the  Gaikas  down  to  the  present  time, 
nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  practice  of 
the  kind  goinff  on  now.  No  doubt,  in  the 
war,  many  of  these  villages  may  have  been 
destroyed  as  a  necessary  part  of  military 
operations ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
any  case  they  have  been  destroyed  where 
it  has  not  been  necessary  for  that  rea- 
son to  do  so.  The  quotation  the  hon. 
Member  has  made  from  the  remarks  of 
Colonel  Bellairs,  I  think,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, proves  this  ;  and  it  also  proves  the 
humanity  with  which  these  operations, 
as  far  as  possible,  have  been  conducted. 
I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
read  the  whole  quotation,  because  the 
hon.  Member  has  omitted  some  parts 
from  his  Question,  which  show  that 
the  condition  of  these  women  and  chil- 
dren is  due  to  other  causes  besides  the 
destruction  of  villages,  and  that  they 
were  humanely  treated  afterwards.  The 
full  quotation,  which  refers  to  events 
that  occurred  in  1877  and  the  beginning 
of  1878,  is  this— 


**  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  condition  of 
the  Gaika  women  and  children  has  become  most 
deplorable.  Left  by  the  rebels  to  shift  for 
themselves,  their  habitations  burnt,  their  meal- 
pits  destroyed,  their  cattle  captured,  and  with 
a  drought  prevailing  over  the  land,  they  are  re- 
ported to  me  during  the  past  fortnight  as  f re- 
qaently  passing  our  outposts  in  bands  of  50  or 
^  stiong,  pathetically  replying,  when  ques- 
tioned— *  We  have  no  food,  and  are  going  in 
search  of  work.'  Wherever  our  patrols  go, 
they  seem  to  meet  with  these  helpless  crea- 
tures." 


Then  Colonel  Bellairs  goes  on  to  say — 
**  Humanity  requires  that  they  should  be 
immediately  cared  for."  In  his  work, 
Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame  says — "I  im- 
mediately placed  this  humane  suggestion 
before  the  Grovernment ;  "  and  I  have 
information  from  South  Africa  to  the 
effect  that  the  result  of  this  suggestion 
was  that  the  Colonial  Government  spent 
thousands  of  pounds  in  succouring  these 
unfortunate  women  and  children.  I 
have  seen  the  statements  in  the  South 
African  correspondence  of  The  Standard 
and  Daily  News  ;  but  I  have  no  informa- 
tion of  my  own  with  regard  to  them.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  tele- 
gram, the  purport  of  which  I  read  to  the 
House  the  other  day  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson),  I  do  not  think  the 
last  messengers  from  Cetewayo  were  de- 
tained, far  less  imprisoned.  It  appears 
they  were  sent  back  by  Lord  Chelmsford 
with  a  message  to  Cetewayo.  As  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Basuto  insurgents 
are  dealt  with,  I  know  nothing  ;  but, 
however  painful  it  may  bo  to  drive  the 
insurgents  out  of  caves  and  mountain 
fastnesses,  v.liere  they  had  not  exactly 
**  taken  refuge,'*  but  where  they  were 
maintaining  themselves  in  rebellion,  and 
from  whence  it  was  found  impossible  to 
dislodge  them — however  painful  it  may 
be  to  drive  them  out  by  smoke,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  that  is  a  more 
humane  process  than  driving  them  out  by 
starvation.  Even  if  those  telegrams  be 
true,  at  any  rate,  it  would  appear  that 
the  surrender  of  these  insurgents  was 
secured  with  very  little  loss  of  life,  what- 
ever operations  may  have  taken  place. 
As  to  the  last  part  of  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member,  I  really  must  say  it  seems 
to  me  to  contain  insinuations  as  to  the 
action  of  the  British  authorities  in  South 
Africa  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
made ;  and  I  trust  the  House  will 
deem  me  justified  in  declining  to  an- 
swer them. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  gave  Notice  that  on 
another  day  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  Whether  the  phrase  "left  to 
shift  for  themselves'*  did  not  refer  to  a 
period  when  their  male  relatives  had 
been  driven  away?  He  should  also  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  stating  to  the 
House,  from  the  Blue  Books,  all  the 
Native  villages  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  South  Africa  since  1877  down  to  the 
present  time. 
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CLOUGH.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  COWEN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  he 
has  had  his  attention  called  to  the  serious 
boiler  explosion  that  occurred  at  Stone 
Clough,  near  Bolton,  on  the  15th  instant, 
and  If  he  will  order  an  independent  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  made  during  the 
recent  discussion  on  Boiler  Explosions  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  a  barrister  had  been  ordered 
to  attend,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office, 
the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
plosion referred  to ;  but  that  he  had  given 
no  promise  to  institute  an  independent 
inquiry  with  regard  to  it. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE     ZULU    WAR— 
THE  IRREGULARS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he 
has  received  information  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Regular  Troops  and  Native 
Contingent,  considerable  forces  of  Irre- 
gulars and  Volunteers  are  employed  in 
South  Africa,  recruited  from  the  floating 
population  of  the  Colonics  and  Diamond 
Fields ;  whether  he  has  seen  the  state- 
ments in  the  last  Mail  News  from  South 
Africa  that  parties  of  these  men,  known 
as  ''Lonsdale's  Horse,"  have  taken  to 
highway  robbery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Durban ;  and,  whether  he  is  aware 
that  Sir  Arthur  Conynghame,  lately 
commanding  in  South  Africa,  has  de- 
scribed these  Volunteers  as  enlisting  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering,  "fighting, 
not  for  Country,  but  cattle  ?  " 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir,  it  is  the  case  that  considerable 
Forces  of  Irregulars  and  Volunteers  are 
employed  in  South  Africa,  and  they  have 
done  excellent  service.  I  have  not  seen 
tho  statements  in  the  last  Mail  News 
from  South  Africa  quoted  by  the  hon. 
Member ;  he  has  not  stated  where  they 
are  to  be  found.  I  have  heard  nothing 
at  all  confirming  them ;  but  if  any  mem- 
bers of  **  Lonsdale's  Horse"  had  been 
guilty  of  highway  robbery,  which  I  can- 
not believe,  they  could,  of  course,  be 
made  amenable  by  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities ;  and  I  am  sure  that  that 
efficient  and  gallant  officer,  Command- 
ant Lonsdale  himself,  would  be  the  first 
to  take  steps  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
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described  the  Volunteers  as  enlisting  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering,  **  fighting, 
not  for  country,  but  cattle."  He  quotes, 
in  his  book,  an  opinion  expressed  by  a 
speaker  in  South  Africa  to  that  effect ; 
but  he  prefaces  the  quotation  by  saying 
that  he  had  always  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  Volunteers,  and  does  not  alto- 
gether ag^ee  with  it. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  statement 
was  made  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Eastern  Province  Herald  of  Durban,  who 
spoke  of  the  Lonsdale  Horse  as  a  des- 
perate set  of  roughs,  who  had  committed 
open  robbery  in  public,  and  defied  every- 
body, including  the  police.  On  one 
night,  after  having  received  a  month's 
pay,  20  of  them  were  taken  to  the  sta- 
tion for  drunkenness,  and  three  *'  run 
in"  for  theft. 


PUBLIC     BUS  INESS. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION— STATE  OF  THE 
COUNTRY— COMMERCIAL  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRESS.— QUESTIONS. 

TheCHANCELI.OR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  wish  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr. 
Mac  Iver),  who  has  given  Notice  of  liis 
intention  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  Friday  next  to  the  condition 
both  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture, 
and  to  move  for  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chap- 
lin) has  also  given  Notice  of  a  similar 
Resolution.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birkenhead  whether,  in  these 
circumstances,  he  has  any  objection  to 
postponing  the  Motion  of  which  he  has 
given  Notice,  seeing,  as  I  have  already 
privately  informed  him,  that  the  state  of 
Public  Business  would  render  it  more 
convenient  that  it  should  not  be  brought 
on  during  the  present  week? 

Mr.  mac  iver  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  very  important  ques- 
tions which  his  Motion  would  raise  could 
be  properly  discussed  unless  they  could 
be  brought  on  at  a  time  convenient  both 
to  the  House  and  the  Government ;  and, 
therefore,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  with- 
drawing his  Notice,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  propose  to  move,  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire,  that  the 
inquiry  he  suggested  should  be  extended 
to  both  commerce  and  agriculture. 
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Mb.  NEWDEGATE  inquired,  Whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  give  facilities  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid-Lincolnshire  for  bringing 
forward  his  Motion  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  or  the  EXCHE- 
QTJER,  having  expressed  his  obligation 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Bu'kenhead  for 
giTing  way,  said,  that  while  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  anxious  that 
the  important  subjects  which  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincohi- 
shire  would  raise  should  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, he  was  unable  at  that  moment  to 
&x  any  time  for  bringing  it  on.  If  ar- 
ranged in  that  way,  there  would  be  a 
Morning  Sitting  next  Friday ;  but  not  on 
Friday,  the  4th  of  July. 

ORDER   OF  THE  BAY. 


ASMT  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL.— [Bill  88.] 
(Jfr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

William   Henry   Smith,    The  Jttdge  Advocate 

General.) 

cx)MMiTTEE.     [^Progrtss  lOth  June.'] 

Bill  coruidered  in  Committee. 

(In   the   Committee.) 

PunUhments. 

Clause  44  (Scale  of  punishments  by 
courts  martial). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  19, 
line  27,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  fifty," 
in  order  to  insert  the  word  **six." — 
[Mr.  Ilopteood.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  fifty  *  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.   HOPWOOD  said,   he  was  not 
going  to  detain  the  Committee  at  any 
length  ;  but  it  was  fitting  that  the  posi- 
tion of  matters,  when  the  Committee  last 
parted   from    the    consideration  of  his 
Amendment,  should  be  recalled.      The 
Amendment   was  to    insert    the    word 
"  six,"  instead  of  **  fifty,"  as  the  number 
of  lashes  to  be  inflicted  in  certain  cases. 
The  object  of  his  Amendment  might  ap- 
pear, as  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  inconsistent  with  the 
later  Amendments  standing  in  his  name ; 
but  he  felt  sure  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  know,  from  his 
own  experience,  how  necessary  it  was  to 
try  every  possible  means  and  suggestion 
when  anything  was  to  be  attained.    He 
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had  only  suggested  the  word  ''six,"  be- 
cause it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  instrument  of  torture  with  which  this 
punishment  was  inflicted  caused  nine 
stripes  or  weals  at  each    blow ;   and, 
therefore,   he  wished  that  the   House 
would  not  submit  any  longer  to  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  allowing  the  number  to  appear 
in  the  Bill  as  50  lashes,  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  450.     Therefore,   he  suggested 
that  as  six  times  nine  made  54,  by  adopt- 
ing his  Amendment  the  charge  of  hy- 
pocrisy would  be  done  away  with,  and 
Her  Majesty's   Government  would  get 
into  the  bargain  four  additional  lashes. 
He  had  urged,  on  a  former  occasion, 
some  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friends  to 
stand  up  and  say  why,  in  their  judgment, 
it  was  necessary  that  this  punishment 
should  be  maintained  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Army.     He  still  persisted 
in  his  Amendment,  because  he  found 
that  the  more  he  persisted  the  more 
progress  was  made  inside  and  outside  the 
House ;  and  rumours  had  reached  him 
that  many  hon.  Members  were  changing 
their  views  as  they  saw  how  little  could 
be  said  for  the  punishment  except  vague 
generalities.     He  had  heard,  also,  that 
there  were  those  who  began  to  think 
that  a  smaller  number  of  lashes  than 
that  named  in  the  Bill  naight  be  intro- 
duced.    All  these  were  matters  of  very 
encouraging  import  to  those  who  were 
fighting    this    battle    against    corporal 
punishment.     They  did  not  believe  in  it. 
If  they  thought  its  abolition  would  in  any 
way  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  National 
Army,  they  would  be  ready  to  join  with 
hon.  and  gallant  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  in  maintaining  it.     But 
they  did  not  think  so,  and,  therefore, 
they  had   a  right  to  set  their  opinion 
against  those  who  did.     Hon.  and  gal- 
lant Members  would  say — **We  have 
professional   experience;"  to  which  he 
replied — "We,    too,    know    something 
of  the  government  of  men,  and  have 
seen  this  punishment  applied  over  and 
over  again  ;  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
with  every  man  who  has  any  idea  of  the 
art  of  governing  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
we  cannot  conceive   why  an  exception 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Army."     He  supposed 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
liked  the  punishment  as  little  as  any- 
body, but  was  pressed  forward  and  urged 
into  the  position  which  he  occupied  with 
regard  to  it  by  the  officialism  which 
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existed.     He  believed  this  punishmeut 
to  be  founded  upon  the  force  of  officialism 
•which,  whenever  it  took  root,  could  only 
be  removed  as  an  agent  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men  in  the  Military  or  Civil 
Departments  of  the  State  by  constant 
threshing  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  that   not  until  people  had  heard 
enough  of  it,  and  had  been  cruelly  un- 
deceived, in  spite  of  themselves.     It  was 
astonishing  how,  in  public  matters,  the 
progress  of  a  cause  was  furthered  by  re- 
petition.    It  seemed  that  men  would  not 
listen  until  they  were  forced  to  do  so ; 
therefore,  he  concluded  that  a  matter 
like  the  present  would  force  itself  by  per- 
sistence upon  the  conviction  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  day 
gave  some  fresh  confirmation  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  rid  of  the  punishment 
of  flogging  in  the  Army.     The  other  day 
there  was  the  question  of  flogging  on 
board  ship  ;  and  now  it  was  stated  that 
the  same  unfortunate  regiment  had  again 
Buffered  in  the  persons  of  several  of  its 
soldiers  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  stated, 
he  believed,  that  the  88th  had  under- 
gone this  punishment.     The   Secretary 
of  State  for  War  said,  with  regard  to  the 
last  case,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hopwood)  wished  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  tell 
the  Committee  whether  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  somebody  to  let  him  know,  and  to  let 
the  Commander-in-Chief  know  of  every 
case  of  flogging  which  occurred ;  other- 
wise it  would  come  to  this — that  persons 
invested  with  a  little  authority  might  in- 
flict the  punishment  to  too  great  an  extent, 
and  then  even  the   General  command- 
ing in  the  field,  and,  perhaps,  the  autho- 
rities at  home,  might  hear  of  it.  He  wished 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  gone  a  little  further  in  his  answer 
to  the  Question  put  that  day  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
with  reference  to  the  flogging  at  the 
Cape ;    the  answer  would    have    been 
more  sufficient  had  he  said  that  he  *  *  must 
hear  and  was  determined  that  he  woidd 
hear"  ofthese  cases  of  flogging.     But  no 
such  answer  had  been  given,  and  it  was 
quite  certain  that  the  punishment  was 
going  on  to  a  great  extent.     He  should, 
therefore,  stand  by  his  Amendment,  and 
trusted  that  the  Committee  would  adopt  it. 
Mr.  J.  HOLMS  rose  with  much  plea- 
sure to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Hop- 
wood).    He  had  never  yet  voted  in  any 
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Division  on  the  general  question  of 
flogging,  because  he  had  not  been  able 
clearly  to  understand  whether  it  was  es- 
sentially necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  Army  that  this  punish- 
ment should  be  retained  in  time  of  war. 
He  had  waited  patiently  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  some  reasons  in  favour 
of  retaining  this  punishment;  and  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
main  argument  in  favour  of  its  retention 
was  that  as  it  was  impossible,  when  on 
the  field  against  an  enemy,  to  deal 
with  men  having  committed  certain 
crimes  by  imprisonment,  it  was  necessary 
to  flog  or  shoot  them.  He  entirely  agreed 
that  this  punishment  was  of  less  severity 
than  that  of  death ;  but  he  would  re- 
mark that  a  man  of  high  courage  would 
rather  be  shot  than  flogged.  Prisoners 
of  war  were  subjected  to  neither  of 
these  punishments ;  but  were  sent,  some- 
how or  other,  into  confinement.  Was 
the  Committee  to  be  told  that  the  trifling 
number  of  men  flogged  in  time  of  war 
was  to  be  compared  with  the  nimiber  of 
prisoners  of  war  ?  They  were  often  re- 
minded of  the  more  severe  punishments 
inflicted  in  the  Armies  of  Europe ;  but 
was  there  no  other  Army  in  the  world  be- 
sides these  with  which  our  Army  could  be 
compared  ?  There  was  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  of  America  iu  which 
flogging  was  not  practised.  He  should 
support  henceforward  every  Motion  tend- 
ing to  the  entire  abolition  of  flogging  in 
the  Army. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  supposed  no  man  in  the 
House  would  wish  to  retain  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  if  any  proper  substitute 
could  be  found.  He  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  spoken  could  hardly 
have  read  the  Articles  of  War  of  the 
United  States.  The  Americans,  it  was 
true,  had  abolished  flogging  in  time 
of  peace  ;  but  they  retained  corporal 
punishment  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 
Then  they  were  told  that  there  was 
no  corporal  punishment  in  the  Armies 
of  the  great  European  Powers,  and 
that  even  Bussia  nad  entirely  abo- 
lished it.  But  he  knew  that  recently 
a  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Austrian 
Army  could  order  25  lashes  without 
court  martial.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J. 
Holms),  in  reply  to  the  argument  made 
use  of  by  him  for  getting  rid  of  soldiers 
in  the  same  way  as  prisoners  of  war 
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-were  dealt  with  bj  sending  them  to  the 
rear,  that  it  was  impossible  that  all  the 
soldiers  could  be  treated  in  that  way. 
He  (Mr.  Muntz)  should  not  be  in  favour 
of  the  retention  of  the  punishment  if 
he  thought  discipline  could  be  main- 
tained without  it ;  but  he  thought  we 
must  come  at  last  to  the  alternative  of 
flogging  or  death.  There  was  no  getting 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  cor- 
poral punishment  of  some  kind,  without 
which  discipline  could  not  be  maintained. 
If  any  efficient  substitute  for  it  could  be 
devised,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
it.  Coming  to  another  point,  he  knew 
that  cases  of  gross  tyranny  had  occurred 
in  cases  where  flogging  was  ordered  by 
the  provost  marshal.  He  had  always 
objected  to  that  practice,  and  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the 
Amendment  standing  in  the  name  ot  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan),  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prevent  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment except  by  order  of  court  mar- 
tial. He  had  witnessed  great  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  provost  marshals,  and 
that  would  always  occur  where  men 
of  violent  temper  had  absolute  control 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  moved 
to  reduce  the  number  of  lashes  to  30, 
he  should  vote  with  him. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  did  not  intend  to  go 
into  the  general  question  of  flogging,  be- 
cause it  had  been  discussed  on  a  former 
occasion  ;  nor  did  he  think  that  any  suffi- 
cieiit  argimient  had  been  advanced  to 
justify  the  Committee  in  believing  that 
the  existing  system  of  punishment  by 
flogging  should  be  maintained.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stockport  had  proposed  this  Amend- 
ment, not  because  he  liked  flogging  in 
any  degree,  but  in  order  to  see  whether 
Government  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
some  way  to  meet  the  views  of  those 
who  were  altogether  opposed  to  the 
punishment.  He  (Mr.  Rylands)  felt 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  aware  that  a  very  strong 
feeling  existed  upon  this  question  both 
inside  and  outside  the  House,  and  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  two  years  ago 
were  very  eonsidetably  in  this  direction. 
When  the  old  Mutiny  Bill  was  under 
discussion  the  opinion  of  the  House  was 
very  strong  that  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  passiBg    from  year  to  year, 


without  alteration,  Mutiny  Bills  based 
upon  the  judgment  and  on  the  idea  of 
punishment  which  belonged  to  an  age 
by  no  means  so  humane  as  our  own  ; 
and  it  was  c6ntended  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Mutiny  Bill  shoidd  be 
dealt  with  in  a  broad  spirit,  with  a  view 
to  see  if  a  number  of  clauses  unsuitable 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
day  could  not  be  got  rid  of.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  met  the  objections 
which  were  urged  in  the  House  against 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  in  a  debate  which  lasted  a  long 
time,  by  saying  that  they  would  refer 
the  whole  question  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. But  the  result  of  that  Com- 
mittee had  been  very  disappointing ;  for, 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  question  on 
broad  lines,  and  in  the  spirit  indicated 
by  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  House  two  years  ago,  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  the  most  extraor- 
dinary course  of  laying  before  that  Select 
Committee  a  Bill  which  systematized  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
Articles  of  War  which  had  been  in 
existence  for  years.  The  Committee 
did  not,  however,  much  approve  of  the 
position  in  which  they  had  been  placed, 
for  he  observed  they  said — 

' '  Your  Committee  have  mainly  directed  their 
inquiries  to  the  examination  of  the  schemes  of 
Military  Law  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  to  the  explanation  of  them  by  Sir 
Honry  Thring,  a  course  which,  though  some- 
what unusual,  appeared  the  most  convenient." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt)  was  fettered 
by  the  course  taken  by  the  Government 
in  bringing  to  the  Committee  a  form  of 
Bill  which  practically  crystallized  the 
Articles  of  War  and  the  Mutiny  Act  of 
former  years,  and  which,  instead  of 
making  the  law  more  lenient,  made  it 
harsher.  Hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  had  stated  very  positively 
that  the  Bill  had  been  drawn  on  wrong 
lines,  and  that  its  effect  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  harshness  rather  than  the 
leniency  of  legislation.  *  He  wished  to 
point  out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  if  he  would  do 
him  the  favour  to  attend  for  one  moment, 
that  the  diflBculty  in  transacting  Public 
Business  was  very  much  increased  by 
this  Bill  having  been  laid  upon  the 
Table.  The  Bill  had  resulted  from  a 
Select  Committee  appointed  with  a  very 
different  expectation,  and  received  cor- 
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dial  support  neither  on  tlie  one  side  of 
the  House  nor  the  other.  Moreover,  he 
had  observed  that  opinion  out-of-doors 
was  going  against  the  Bill;  and  the 
leading  journal,  after  supporting  it  for 
some  time,  expressed  an  opinion,  two  or 
three  days  ago,  that  it  would  be  much 
better,  and  would  save  the  time  of  the 
House,  if  the  Government  were  to  pass 
a  provisional  Bill  this  Session,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  mature 
measure  next  year.  He  should  be  pre- 
pared to  support  any  Amendment,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  appli- 
cation of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
Army  to  a  minimum,  which  he  held  had 
not  been  proved  to  be  necessary  either 
for  its  efficiency  or  discipline.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz), 
whose  good  sense  was  always  manifest 
in  his  speeches,  had  given  his  authority, 
which  he  (Mr.  Rylands)  looked  upon  as 
worthy  of  great  respect,  in  favour  of 
maintaining  a  portion  of  this  punishment 
— for  even  he  had  indicated  a  very  im- 
portant modification — but  his  hon.  Friend 
ought  to  have  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  arguments  as  his  were  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons  20  years  ago  to 
maintain  an  extreme  of  corporal  punish- 
ment which  would  at  the  present  day  be 
shrunk  from  as  perfectly  disgraceful. 
And  yet  there  were  Gentlemen  in  those 
days,  of  high  spirit  and  great  judgment, 
who  maintained  that  this  punishment 
must  be  continued.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  charge  any  hon.  Member  with 
inhumanity  in  supporting  the  punish- 
ment at  the  present  time ;  on  tne  con- 
trary, he  could  believe  him  to  be  quite 
as  humane  as  any  of  those  who  opposed 
it,  and  wished  it  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Bill  altogether.  He  admitted  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
conducted  the  Bill  with  great  courtesy ; 
but  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
stance that  on  a  former  occasion,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Amendment  under  discus- 
sion, he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  say 
that  he  woiud  oppose  all  the  other 
Amendments  on  the  Paper  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hop  wood). 
[Colonel  Stanley  dissented.]  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  shook  his  head,  be- 
cause he  must  have  been  misunder- 
stood. But  he  would  submit  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  in  view  of 
the  number  of  Amendments  to  the  Bill 
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,  of  which  Notice  had  been  given,  that 
the  progress  of  the  measure  might  pro- 
bably be  promoted,  if  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  views  of  hon. 
Members  on  some  material  point,  and 
say  that  they  were  willing  to  reduce  the 
infliction  of  this  degrading  punishment, 
and  surround  it  with  certain  limitations. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  expect  the  House  to  consider 
this  as  an  agreeable  subject ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  believed  it  had  too  strong 
a  sense  of  duty  to  agree  to  anything 
which  might  tend  to  render  exaggerated 
pimishment  necessary,  and  to  substitute 
the  punishment  of  death  for  that  of 
flogging ;  or  that  the  majority  would  do 
anything  that  might  tend  to  the  disor- 
ganization of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  the 
field.  He  must  recall  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  that  Questions  had  been 
put  in  that  House  reflecting  very  grossly 
and  very  unjustly  on  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  in  South  Africa.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Committee  that 
day  after  day  attempts  had  been  made 
to  impute  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces,  and 
to  the  highest  officers  in  the  employ  of 
Her  Majesty,  acts  of  the  most  disgraceful 
barbarism.  Heflections  had  also  been 
thrown  upon  the  Contingent  Forces  in 
South  Africa ;  and  almost  immediately 
some  hon.  Members,  actuated  by  humani- 
tarian motives,  had  risen  to  propose 
alterations  which  would  deprive  the 
officers  of  those  corps  of  the  means  of 
enforcing  discipline  amongst  them.  Ho 
felt  sure  the  Committee  would  see  the 
utter  inconsistency  of  such  proceedings. 
The  proposals  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  the  more  extraordinary  because  the 
Bill  before  the  Committee  proposed  to 
reduce  this  punishment  to  a  minimum. 
He  was  sure  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ought  to  guard  themselves  against 
being  induced  unduly  to  relax  the  means 
of  maintaining  discipline,  as  also  against 
giving  any  countenance  by  such  relaxa- 
tion to  the  gross  charges  of  want  of  dis- 
cipline, plundering,  and  the  like,  which, 
truly  or  falsely,  were  reiterated  in  that 
House. 

Mr.  J.  BROWN  was  one  of  those 
who  had  supported  the  Government  all 
through  in  the  matter  of  flogging,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  he  trusted  that  some 
understanding  might  be  ariived  at  and 
an  end  put  to  the  discussion,  which  had 
lasted  a  long  time,  by  the  substitution 
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of  a  less  number  of  lashes  than  that 
named  in  the  Bill.  Eemarks  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  discipline  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  which  it 
was  said  there  was  no  flogging  ;  and  it 
was  true  that  in  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South  there  was  very  little. 
But,  as  most  of  his  schoolfellows  had 
been  in  the  Army  in  America,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  state  that  the  cruelty  used 
as  a  substitute  was  something  beyond 
belief,  people  being  strung  up  in  trees, 
and  suffering  other  varieties  of  cruelty, 
instead  of  flogging.  He  made  these 
remarks  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
in  our  Army  flogging  could  not  be  done 
away  with  ;  but  he  thought  that  an  un- 
derstanding might  be  come  to  that  25 
lashes  should  be  the  limit ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  considered  sufficient  that  not 
exceeding  25  lashes  were  to  be  inflicted 
in  prison  led  him  to  hope  that  the  same 
number  might  be  introduced  into  this 
clause,  instead  of  50.  He  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  Government  to  consider 
this  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  shorten- 
ing the  discussion ;  as  also  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood),  who  would,  perhaps,  accede 
to  the  proposal,  inasmuch  as  it  went  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  desired  to  go. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  quite 
appreciated  the  spirit  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken  had  made 
his  suggestion;  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
obliged  to  say  that  it  was  one  which  the 
Government  could  not  accept.  The 
Committee  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  which,  with  his  strong  common 
sense,  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Muntz)  had  brought  out,  that  if 
they  were  to  abandon  this  punishment 
they  would,  in  certain  circumstances,  in 
order  to  maintain  discipline,  inevitably  be 
driven  back  to  the  repression  of  crime  by 
other  and  more  severe  means.  Flogging 
was  the  punishment  which,  by  custom, 
had  been  adopted  in  the  British  Army 
in  preference  to  picketing  —  making 
a  man  stand  with  his  heel  upon  the 
small  point  of  a  picket — or  such  punish- 
ment as  riding  a  wooden  horse.  He 
firmly  believed  that  if  they  were  to  at- 
tempt to  make  the  punishment  too  slight  in 
cases  where  severe  discipline  was  neces- 
sary, they  would  run  the  risk  either  of 
forcing  the  authorities,  now  obliged,  in 
some  cases,  to  keep  down  crimes  with  an 
iron  hand,  to  inflict  capital  punishment 


in  cases  where  they  were  now  able  to 
flog,  or  to  resort  to  other  means  which 
might  be  of  far    greater  cruelty.     Of 
course,  corporal  punishment  was  severe, 
and  he  was  not  for  a  moment  going  to 
say  it  was  not;  but  the  crimes  committed 
on  active  service  for  which  it  was  in- 
flicted were  of  a  very  serious  character, 
and  it  had.been  well  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  authorities  were  accused  of  allowing 
a  state  of  loose  discipline  to  exist ;  and, 
on  the  9ther,  that  the  Committee  were 
asked  to  deprive  those  authorities  of  the 
means   of  enforcing  discipline.     There 
was  not,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  that 
sense  of  degradation  felt  by  soldiers  at 
being  flogged  which  some  hon.  Members 
supposed.     Of  course,  he  did  not  sup- 
pose that  soldiers  upon  whom  this  punish- 
ment had  been  inflicted  would  come  for- 
ward and  say  so ;    but  the  other  day 
he  was  informed  of  the  case  of  a  private 
soldier  who,  having  been  flogged  by  the 
provost  marshal,  was  willing  to   bear 
another  punishment  from  his  command- 
ing officer  rather  than  say  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  provost  marshal. 
The  man  took  the  pimishment  of  flogging ; 
but  it  was  obviously  of  so  light  a  charac- 
ter that  he  was  perfectly  able  to  go  about 
his  duty  in  the  ordinary  way.     What 
he  said  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
had  been  misunderstood.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had   several  Amend- 
ments to  Clause  44 ;  these  Amendments 
all  hung  together,  and  he  said  he  could 
not  accept  any  of  them.     But  he  was 
far  from  saying  that  he  could  not  take 
into  consideration  other  Amendments. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)   had    really   gone  to  the   root 
of  the  whole  matter.     If  they  wished 
to   support  discipline  they  must  retain 
summary  punishment,  and  if  they  did 
not  have  such  a  summary  punishment 
as  flogging,  they  would  probably  have 
to  take  to  summary  punishments  quite 
as  severe,  though  more  irregular,  than 
flogging.     Either   the  latter  or  capital 
punishment  would  have  to  be  adopted 
for  the  cases  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  inflict  flogging.     He  did  not  feel  it 
consistent  with  his  duty,  occupying  the 
position  he   did,  to    recommend  to  the 
Committee  that  the  maximum  of  lashes 
should  be  reduced  below  50,  particularly 
as  it  was  within  the  discretion  of  the 
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court  to  inflict  wliat  number  of  lashes 
below  50  that  it  pleased. 

Mr.  SHEEIDANsaid,  that  there  were 
two  points  to  which  he  wished  to  refer.  It 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  and 
ffallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  that  no  common  soldier  had 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  this  mode 
of  punishment,  and  that  had  been  offered 
as  a  reason  for  its  retention.     He  should 
like  to  know  what  opportunity  any  com- 
mon soldier  had  of  expressing  his  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  punishment? 
They  were  there  as  one  class,  legislating 
for  another,  and  inflicting  punishment 
upon  another.      One  class  was  in  the 
ascendancy,  and  what  opportunity  was 
there  for  that  class  to  know  the  wishes  of 
the  other  class  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Army,  or  as  to  the 
infliction  of  the  punishments  which,  it  was 
said,  must  be  resorted  to  ?  That  House 
was  composed  of  the  class  from  which 
officers  were  taken ;  they  had  Gentle- 
men    there    holding    commissions    as 
officers  in  the  Army,  and  they  had  Gen- 
tlemen whose  fathers,  or  brothers,  or  sons, 
were  officers  in  the  Army ;  but  what  re- 
presentation had  the  common  soldiers  ? 
Wone.     The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman had  challenged  them  upon  this 
question.     He  stated  that  no  common 
soldier  objected  to  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  state  who  repre- 
sented   the    common    soldier    in    that 
House.  They  had  one  or  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers representing  the  mining  interest ; 
but  they  had  no  hon.  Members  represent- 
ing directly  the  working  classes,  nor  did 
any  hon.  Member  represent  the  common 
soldier,  or  sailor  before  the  mast.   They 
were  then  enacting  class  legislation  for 
the  maintenance  of  peculiar  privileges 
against  another  class,  which  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  lifting  its  voice,  or  protesting, 
or  explaining  its  views  with  respect  to 
this  peculiar  description  of  punishment. 
It  was  said,  further,  that  this  punish- 
ment was  not  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
dignity.   He  remembered  having  heard 
from  a  man  who  was  employed  in  the 
American  Mercantile  Marine  that   he 
was  once  pressed  into  an  English  man- 
of-war.     He  protested  at  the  time  that 
he  was  serving  in  the  American  Marine. 
That  was  before  the  war  in  1830  broke 
out ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
protest  that  he  was  serving  imder  the 
American  flag.     He  was  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  British  Navy. 

Colonel  Stanley 


The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  Member  that  the  question  he  was 
going  into  was  not  the  subject  raised  by 
this  Amendment.  The  Amendment  was 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  stripes 
to  be  inflicted  in  the  Army,  and  not  as 
to  the  principle  of  flogging. 

Mr.  SHERIDAN  was  surprised  that 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
should  make  such  an  observation  as  that, 
for  he  was  only  giving  this  case  as  an 
illustration  of  his  arguments  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  had  no  wish  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee at  any  length  with  regard  to  the 
subject;  but  when  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  told  them  that  no 
common  soldier  had  made  any  protest 
against  the  infliction  of  this  punishment, 
he  wished  to  urge  upon  the  Committee 
that  it  should  not  take  that  for  granted, 
but  should  remember  that  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  not  represented  in  that 
House  ;  and  that,  in  reality,  this  punish- 
ment might  be  felt  by  them  as  a  great 
indignity,  and  might  be  very  prejudicial 
to  the  Service  of  the  country. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  rose  to 
Order.  He  submitted  that  an  hon. 
Member  in  discussing  a  clause  of  the 
Bill  might  illustrate  his  views  by  refer- 
ring to  a  subject  which  had  not  been 
debated  upon  the  second  reading.  He 
thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  per- 
fectly in  Order  in  the  remarks  he  had 
made. 

The  chancellor  of  theEXOHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  question  raised  at 
that  moment  was  rather  one  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chairman  than  of  anything 
else.  [**No,  no!"]  Perhaps  he 
might  be  wrong ;  but  he  understood  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  be  challenging  the 
decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  chairman  said,  he  must 
point  out  that  the  question  raised  by  the 
Amendment  was  as  to  the  number  of 
lashes  that  might  be  inflicted  under 
sentence  of  court  martial  in  the  Army. 
That  was  the  subject  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  as  he  was  responsible  to  the 
House,  it  would  be  wrong  if  he  were  to 
allow  the  discussion  to  stray  into  a 
question  of  side-issues.  Although,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nor Power)  had  observed,  the  ques- 
tion of  principle  had  not  been  raised 
on  the  second  reading,  he  must  point 
out  that  it  had  already  been  decided 
in  discussions  on  earlier  clauses  of  the 
Bill. 
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Mr.  SHERIDAN  said,  that  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  this  question  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  Committee  was  asked  to 
sanction  the  reduction  of  the  power  to 
inflict  torture  upon  certain  classes  of  the 
Army.  They  were  asked,  in  the  spirit 
which  animated  their  forefathers  in  in- 
flicting this  punishment,  to  continue  it 
when,  by  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
education,  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 
They  were  asked  to  continue  a  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  class,  which,  though  in 
former  days  it  was  thought  nothing  of, 
was  now  resented.  In  former  times,  it 
was  not  thought  too  great  a  punishment 
to  administer  1,000  lashes  to  a  soldier 
for  a  small  offence.  Such  a  punishment 
as  that  would  not  now  be  continued; 
but  it  gave  them  some  idea  of  the  views 
which  were  then  taken  as  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  tliis  torture.  It  had  been 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  views 
of  the  class  which  insisted  upon  this 
punishment  were  wrong.  It  had  been 
admitted  that  they  were  wrong  in  de- 
siring to  retain  a  power  to  inflict  1,000 
lashes ;  but  still  they  asked  for  power  to 
inflict  50  lashes,  which  would  amount  to 
450  stripes.  He  would  ask  whether 
they  could  not  do  away  with  this  anti- 
quated punishment  altogether?  The 
spread  of  education  and  the  system  of 
short  service  ought  to  enable  them  at 
first  to  diminish  this  punishment,  and 
then  to  abolish  it.  In  these  days,  it  was 
a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
any  civilized  nation  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  corporal  punishment. 

Mr.  chamberlain  said,  that  up 
to  that  period  he  had  not  taken  the 
slightest  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
Bill ;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  it.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  was  unnecessary  in 
itself,  and  immoral  and  wrong  alto- 
gether. The  opponents  of  flogging 
foimd  a  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
voting  for  an  Amendment  which  pro- 
posed to  inflict  that  punishment,  al- 
though diminishing  the  number  of 
lashes.  All  their  objections  to  the 
administration  of  the  punishment  of 
flogging  applied  whether  the  number  of 
lashes  given  was  six  or  whether  it  was 
60.  He  understood  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was,  however,  making  one,  of 
what  he  hoped  would  be  many  protests, 


against  a  system  which  justified,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  determined  opposition. 
It  might  be  said  that  such  opposition 
as  that  amounted  to  obstruction.  He 
thought  that  there  was  only  one  thing 
which  justified  such  persistent  opposition 
as  was  now  offered — namely,  the  persis- 
tent obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  give  way  to  the 
views  expressed  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
The  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  the  conduct  of  this  Bill  to  meet  in 
any  way  the  strong  feelings  which  had 
been  expressed  on  that  side  of  the  House 
justified  any  opposition  to  the  Bill.  Ho 
was  convinced  that,  so  long  as  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  met  their  objections 
with  *'  no  surrender,"  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  would  not  be  facilitated.  He  won- 
dered that  the  Government  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown).  He 
objected  to  this  punishment,  not  merely 
because  it  was  degrading  and  brutal,  and 
unworthy  of  our  civilization,  but  because 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  injurious 
to  the  discipline  and  character  of  the 
Army.  He  was  aware  that  it  might  be 
said  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
Army ;  but  he  did  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  classes  from  which  the  Army 
was  taken,  and  he  had  heard  a  great 
many  men  amongst  the  working  classes 
complain  of  the  punishments  to  which 
they  would  be  subjected  if  they  enlisted, 
and  give  that  as  a  reason  for  their 
refusing  to  enlist ;  although,  if  that  ob- 
jection did  not  exist,  other  circumstances 
were  such  that  they  might  have  accepted 
the  terms  offered  on  behalf  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty. It  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  that  the  private 
soldier  did  not  feel  that  flogging  was 
any  indignity ;  but  the  illustration 
which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman had  given  proved  the  con- 
trary, for  he  told  them  of  the  case  of  a 
man  who  submitted  himself  to  further 
punishment  rather  than  confess  that  he 
had  undergone  the  degrading  infliction 
But  that  only  proved  the  degrading  and 
debasing  nature  of  the  punishment,  and 
he  knew  that  the  horror  of  this  punish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  great  number 
of  the  working  class  was  very  great 
indeed.  The  general  effect  was  to  lower 
the  status  of  the  Army,  for  it  prevented 
the  best  meii  from  going  into  the  ranks. 
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The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  alleged 
that  this  punishment  was  only  inflicted 
for  very  serious  offences,  and  that,  if  it 
was  not  inflicted  for  such  crimes,  death 
must  take  its  place.  But  one  of  the  very 
gravest  objections  which  he  had  to  the 
punishment  was  that  it  was  inflicted  for 
very  slight  offences  indeed.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  flogging  could  be 
inflicted  for  very  slight  offences.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  a  good  commanding 
officer — a  thoroughly  good  man — would 
not  inflict  it  upon  those  under  his  com- 
mand for  slight  matters  ;  but  there  were 
bad  men  as  well  as  good  men  in  the 
Service,  and  this  clause  would  put  it  in 
the  power  of  bad  commanding  officers 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  flogging  for 
very  tiifling  offences.  Further,  it  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  that  a  decent  working 
man  would  have  no  fear  of  being 
flogged,  for  he  was  not  likely  to  com- 
jnS,  those  disgraceful  and  serious  of- 
fences for  which  flogging  was  to  be  em- 
ployed. He  would  ask,  what  were 
those  grave  and  serious  offences  for 
which  flogging  was  to  be  inflicted? 
He  found  that  flogging  might  be  in- 
flicted, under  the  clause  they  were  dis- 
cussing, for  every  offence  for  which  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  was  pro- 
vided, or  for  which  a  greater  punish- 
ment than  imprisonment  might  be  in- 
flicted. He  found  that  there  were  no 
less  than  79  categories  of  offences  for 
which  imprisonment  might  be  inflicted, 
and,  probably,  there  would  be  another 
large  class  of  offences  for  which  the 
greater  punishment  of  death  was  in- 
flicted. Then  there  were  more  than  100 
distinct  classes  of  offences  for  which, 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  Bill,  flogging  might  be  inflicted. 
In  Clause  11,  any  person  subject  to 
military  law — 

"Neglecting  to  obey  any  general  garrison 
order,  or  other  order,  was,  on  conviction  by 
court  martial,  if  a  soldier,  liable  to  suffer 
imprisonment,  or  such  less  punishment," 

as  was  in  that  Act  mentioned.  There- 
fore, for  that  offence,  a  soldier  might  be 
flogged.  Any  soldier  neglecting  to  obey 
any  order !  Was  it  possible  for  a  clause 
to  be  framed  which  should  contain  a 
greater  number  of  possible  indefinite 
trivial  offences  than  this  ?  Then,  again, 
in  Clause  15,  any  soldier  who,  wimout 
leave  from  his  commanding  officer,  ab- 

Mr,  Chamberlain 


sented  himself  from  any  school  when 
duly  ordered  to  attend  there,  was  liable 
to  suffer  imprisonment,  and,  therefore, 
flogging.  No  doubt,  it  was  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  any  commanding  officer 
would  inflict  the  punishment  of  flogging 
for  such  an  offence  as  that ;  but  still  it 
was  not  right  to  provide  such  a  punish- 
ment for  a  soldier  who  could  not  be 
considered  a  criminal  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Then,  again,  any  man  who,  after 
signing  any  document  relating  to  pay, 
arms,  ammunition,  equipments,  cloth- 
ing, regimental  necessaries,  provisions, 
furniture,  bedding,  blankets,  sheets, 
utensils,  forage,  or  stores,  left  in  blank 
any  material  part  for  which  his  sig- 
nature was  a  voucher,  or  refused,  or  by 
culpable  neglect  omitted  to  make  or 
send  a  report  or  return  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  or  send,  was  liable,  if  on 
active  service,  to  be  flogged.  An  in- 
stance had  been  adduced  by  his  hon. 
Colleague  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Muntz)  of  the  severity  of  the 
American  martial  law,  in  that  they 
flogged  even  for  the  offence  of  drunken- 
ness. But,  under  this  Bill,  they  were 
going  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
flogging  for  quite  as  slight  an  offence  as 
that  of  drunkenness,  and  many  more 
trivial  offences.  Under  Clause  19,  any 
man  drunk,  either  on  duty  or  off  duty, 
was  liable  to  suffer  imprisonment,  and 
was,  therefore,  on  active  service,  subject 
to  be  flogged.  He  would  remind  the 
Committee  that,  under  Clause  44,  the 
punishment  of  flogging  might  be  inflicted 
for  any  offence  punishable  under  the 
Act  with  imprisonment,  or  a  greater 
punishment  on  soldiers  while  on  active 
service,  or  on  board  any  ship  not  com- 
missioned by  Her  Majesty.  Therefore, 
under  those  circumstances,  drunkenness, 
although  it  had  taken  place  off  duty, 
and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting 
the  security  of  the  troops,  might  render 
a  man  liable  to  the  punishment  which, 
at  home,  would  be  imprisonment ;  but 
which,  being  in  the  field,  might  be 
flogging.  But  that  was  not  all,  for,  in 
Clause  40,  other  conduct  to  the  prej  udice  of 
military  discipline  was  dealt  with.  The 
gentleman  who  drew  up  the  Act  was  so 
afraid  that  he  might  omit  something 
that  he  provided,  in  Clause  40,  that  every 
person  subject  to  military  law,  who 
committedany  of  the  following  offences — 
that  was  to  say,  was  guilty  of  any  act, 
conduct  disorder,  or  neglect,  to  the  pre- 
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judice  of  order  and  military  discipline, 
though  not  in  this  Act  otherwise  speci- 
fied, should,  if  a  soldier,  be  liable  to 
suffer  imprisonment  or  some  less  punish- 
ment. He  challenged  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  say  how,  in  the  face  of  the 
clauses  which  he  had  quoted,  he  could 
get  up  in  his  place  and  say  that  any 
decent  working  man  could  enter  the 
Army  without  the  slightest  fear  that 
he  would  be  exposed  to  the  punishment 
of  flogging  except  for  the  most  se- 
rious and  grave  offences  ?  He  thought 
he  had  shown,  by  reference  to  the  Act, 
that  a  soldier  rendered  himself  liable  to 
be  flogged  for  the  most  trivial  offences 
when  on  active  service,  or  on  board 
ship,  not  being  a  ship  of  war.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
could  show  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tions by  agreeing  to  an  Amendment 
to  the  effect  that  corporal  punishment 
was  only  to  be  inflicted  for  offences 
to  be  specified  in  a  Schedule.  If  the 
Gh)vemment  would  put  in  a  Schedule 
specifying  the  offences  which,  upon  active 
service,  would  render  a  man  liable  to  be 
flogged,  then  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  to  the 
punishment  would  be  disposed  of,  and 
they  would  make  considerable  progress 
with  the  measure.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  that,  he  maintained  that 
they  would  be  justified  in  resisting  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power  the  reten- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  flogging. 

Sir  WILLIAM  H AECOURT  thought 
that  the  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  by  the  hon.Mem- 
ber  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
were  well  worthy  of  attention.  Flogging 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted,  in  his  opi- 
nion, when  on  active  service,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  except  for 
the  gravest  offences.  When  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  a  decision  on  this  subject, 
they  thought  that  sentiment  would  be 
raised  as  much  on  the  side  of  flogging 
as  against  it.  Suppose  a  soldier,  in  the 
course  of  a  war  with  France,  was  guilty 
of  ravishing  women,  or  doing  any  odious 
offence  of  that  kind,  they  must  have 
some  severe  restrictions  in  order  to  meet 
the  evil.  For,  however  high  their 
opinion  might  be  of  soldiers,  they  knew 
that  under  temptation,  and  under  the 
spirit  of  war,  such  offences  as  he  had 
mentioned  were  sometimes  committed. 
He  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


this  method  of  violent  restraint  was 
capable  of  being  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. He  thought  that  the  argument 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham was  a  ver}'  strong  one  ;  for  he 
had  shown  that  this  Bill  did  allow  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  a 
great  many  cases  for  trivial  offences. 
This  had  not  arisen,  he  believed,  from 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill, 
or  from  the  views  of  the  Government ; 
but  was  rather  a  question  of  drafting. 
It  had  been  said  that  everybody  who 
was  liable  to  'imprisonment  should  also 
be  liable,  when  on  active  service  and  on 
board  ship,  to  be  flogged.  He  thought 
it  clear  that  they  would  not  desire  to 
flog,  under  these  circumstances,  for 
all  offences  for  which  a  man,  when  at 
home,  would  be  liable  to  imprisonment. 
He  did  think  that  if  the  Government 
gave  an  assurance  that  there  should  be 
some  attempt  to  define  and  specify  the 
offences  for  which  flogging  was  to  be 
inflicted,  all  reasonable  objection  would 
be  met.  He  did  not  say  that  they  should 
specify  every  offence  for  which  flogging 
was  to  be  inflicted,  but  that  they  should 
give  some  definition  in  the  Bill  of  the 
class  of  offences  to  which  the  punish- 
ment was  applicable.  If  that  were  done, 
he  agreed  that  a  great  deal  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  thepunishment  would  be  removed. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  that  could 
be  done  at  that  moment,  for  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  consider 
how  far  the  definition  should  bo  given. 
He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  support 
the  modification  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham.  With  respect 
to  the  number  of  lashes,  he  thought  that 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  was  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
He  thought  that  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  give  the  Committee  an 
assurance  that  there  would  be  an  at- 
tempt in  the  Bill  to  make  an  accurate  speei  - 
fication  of  the  cases  in  which  flogging 
was  to  be  inflicted  under  the  Act,  a  very 
substantial  benefit  would  result. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
could  not  undertake  to  give  off-hand  any 
such  promise  as  was  asked ;  but  if  he 
were  in  Order,  he  would  say  that  he 
agreed  in  principle  with  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt).  An 
Amendment  had  been  put  down  by  the 
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hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir  Alexander  Gordon),  and  he 
had  conferred  with  him  with  regard  to 
it.  He  was  willing  to  adopt  that 
Amendment,  by  which  on  board  ship 
corporal  punishment  was  to  be  limited 
to  a  certain  specified  class  of  cases.  If 
he  went  any  further  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  indicated,  he  thought  that  it  must 
be  not  by  the  limitation  of  punishment 
as  proposed,  but  by  the  limitation  of  the 
crime  in  respect  to  whiph  the  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted.  In  saying 
that  he  accepted  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Aberdeen- 
shire, he  would  state  that  his  own  con- 
victions were  in  favour  of  limiting  this 
punishment ;  but  he  could  not  give  any 
promise  with  regard  to  the  matter,  for 
he  might  be  misleading  the  Committee. 
Still,  he  would  state  that  if  any  change 
could  be  made,  he  thought  it  should  be 
in  the  direction  which  had  been  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
could  hardly  expect  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  punishment  of  flogging,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases,  to  support  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Nor  could  they 
expect  any  support  from  those  who  wore 
opposed  to  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment even  in  time  of  war,  or  when  troops 
went  on  board  ships  not  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Navy.  He  thought  that  the 
proper  course  to  take  would  be  to  post- 
pone the  cousideration  of  this  clause,  iu 
order  to  enable  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  consult  those  who  had 
framed  the  Bill.  I '*  Hear,  hoar !  "]  If 
that  wore  done,  lie  thought  he  had 
gathered  from  the  cheers  with  which  the 
suggestion  had  been  received  that  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  would  be  facili- 
tated, and  that  everything  would  be 
done  to  resume  the  discussion  in  a  fair 
spirit.  He  thought  that  he  had  some 
right  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  this  occasion,  for  he 
had  "Stood  very  much  alone  in  sup- 
porting the  Government  in  its  demands 
for  the  power  to  maintain  the  right 
to  flog  when  troops  were  in  the  field 
or  on  board  ship.  In  doing  that,  he 
believed  that  flogging  would  be  inflicted 
only  for  really  dangerous  or  grave 
oflences.  He  was  asked  by  other  hon. 
Members  for  what  kind  of  off'ences 
flogging  would  be  inflicted?     The  kiud 

Colonel  Stanley 


of  oflences  which  he  had  in  his  mind 
were  such  as  two  or  three  men  might 
commit  in  endangering  the  lives  of 
all  on  board  a  ship  by  breaking  into 
the  spirit  store.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  it  only  right  that 
summary  punishment  should  be  visited 
on  those  men  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment.  To  that  extent, 
he  was  prepared  to  support  Her  ^la- 
jesty's  Government.  He  had  since  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  a  gallant 
officer  who  had  seen  much  service  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  He  had 
asked  him  as  to  the  cases  in  which 
flogging  was  inflicted  in  time  of  war. 
He  replied  that  the  flogging  which 
was  to  be  objected  to  was  tliat 
inflicted  by  the  provost  marshal.  Ho 
said  that  the  provost  marshal  was 
an  officer,  usually  a  subaltern  or  some 
junior  officer,  who  kept  up  the  discipline 
of  the  regiment  on  the  march,  and  that 
he  could  inflict  the  punishment  of 
flogging  whenever  he  chose.  He  said 
to  him — '*  But  surely  he  does  not  flog 
except  for  very  serious  offences  ?  "  The 
officer  replied — **  Ah !  but  he  does." 

The  CHAIEALiN  said,  he  must 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
clause  before  the  Committee  related 
only  to  flogging  by  court  martial,  and 
that  there  was  another  clause  in  the 
Bill  which  related  to  punishment  by  a 
provost  marshal. 

Mr.  PARNELL  would  ask  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  to  re-consider 
his  decision,  for  it  was  a  most  important 
matter.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  went 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  If  ho 
succeeded  in  limiting  the  number  of 
lashes  that  were  to  be  inflicted,  that 
restriction  would  apply  as  well  to  the 
provost  marshal  as  to  the  court  martial. 
If  they  succeeded  now  in  limiting  the 
number  of  lashes  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
court  martial,  surely  the  provost  mar- 
shal could  not  inflict  more. 

The  chairman  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  that  was  the  accurate  view. 
The  clause  which  was  now  before  the 
Committee  related  only  to  punishment 
by  court  martial,  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  punishment  by  the 
provost  marshal. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  that 
the  decision  of  the  Chairman  made  it 
thus  more  important  that  they  should 
agree  to  the  Amendment  which  had  been 
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proposed  with  a  view  to  limiting  the 
number  of  lashes  to  be  inflicted  by  a 
court  martial.  There  was  no  possible 
reason  why  the  Government  could  not 
consent  to  put  in  a  Schedule  the  offences 
for  which  the  punishment  was  to  be  in- 
flicted. It  might  be  said  that  flogging 
was  to  be  inflicted  in  an  emergency  by 
some  particular  person  for  keeping  up 
discipline ;  but  now  they  had  been  told 
that  flogging  was  to  be  inflicted  by  a 
court  martial  as  well.  A  court  martial 
was  composed  of  several  officers,  and  re- 
quired time  to  assemble.  It  was  a  serious 
investigation,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  deliberation.  Of  the  flogging 
inflicted  by  court  martial  a  record  was 
kept ;  but  of  the  flogging  which  went  on 
under  the  orders  of  the  provost  marshal 
there  was  no  record  at  aU.  He  trusted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
agree  to  postpone  this  clause  until  it 
had  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  course 
which  it  should  take,  and  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
soldier,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  feelings 
of  the  House  and  the  country  in  relation 
to  the  punishment. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  con- 
sidered that  the  Government  ought  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt).  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  if  they  did  not  do  so,  looking  to  the 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  they  <rould  waste  a  great 
deal  of  time.  It  was  not  only  those  who 
objected  to  the  punishment  of  flogging 
who  were  against  them,  but  also  those 
who  did  not  object  to  flogging  altogether  ; 
but  who,  nevertheless,  maintained  that 
corporal  punishment  should  not  be  in- 
flicted for  offences  which  the  House  had 
not  defined,  and  of  which  they  knew  no- 
thing. The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  laid  before  the 
Committee  a  large  number  of  offences 
drawn  from  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  for 
which  he  maintained  the  punishment  of 
flogging  could  be  inflicted.  In  Clause  6, 
there  was  an  offence  defined,  of  which  no 
hon.  Member,  so  far  as  he  could  find,  could 
give  any  explanation.  It  was  the  military 
offence  of  forcing  a  safeguard.  For  that 
offence  a  soldier,  if  on  active  service, 
was  liable  to  suffer  death ;  and  if  the 
offence  was  not  thought  worthy  of  that 
punishment,  then  flogging.  Under  the 
Bill  a  soldier  might  be  flogged  for  being 
drunk  when  on  active  service ;  but  when 


off  duty,  although  he  might  be  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  enemy,  and  in  a 
place  where  nobody  would  be  endan- 
gered by  his  crime,  surely,  it  could 
not  be  the  intention  of  those  who 
supported  flogging  as  a  punishment 
that  it  should  be  inflicted  for  an  offence 
of  that  kind?  With  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon),  which  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  accept,  that  Amendment,  he  would 
point  out,  was  limited  by  the  words 
*'on  board  ship;"  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  define  the  offences  for 
which  flogging  was  to  be  inflicted,  they 
could  raise  the  whole  question  by  pro- 
posing to  omit  from  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  the  words 
'  *  on  board  ship."  That  would  enable  the 
matter  to  be  raised  in  the  most  definite 
form.  He  did  not  think  there  were  many 
civilians  who  had  seen  so  much  of  war 
as  he  had  done.  He  went  all  through 
the  Franco-German  War,  and  was  part 
of  the  time  with  the  French  and  part 
with  the  German  Army.  In  no  case  but 
one  did  he  ever  see  any  painful  corporal 
punishment  inflicted.  One  case  which 
he  saw  was  that  of  a  Prussian  soldier, 
who  was  tied  to  a  tree ;  but  no  other 
torture  was  inflicted  ui)on  him.  So  far 
as  he  could  make  out,  the  man  had  been 
caught  committing  some  disgraceful  of- 
fence, and  a  disgraceful  punishment  was 
accordingly  inflicted  upon  him.  Every 
hon.  Member  of  that  House  was  well 
aware  that  flogging  did  not  exist  either 
in  the  French  or  the  German  Army. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  existed  in 
any  European  Army — it  had  certainly 
been  abolished  in  the  Russian  Army 
— although,  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  Austi'ian  Army,  ho  could  not  speak 
of  that.  Surely,  it  was  not  a  good  thing 
for  any  Army  that  they  should  re- 
main behind  in  this  matter.  The  in- 
fliction of  this  punishment  must  have  a 
very  injurious  effect  upon  recruiting  ;  no 
man  could  prove  exactly  whether  it  had 
an  effect  upon  recruiting  or  not ;  but  all 
they  could  do  was  to  gather  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  from  conversation 
with  the  classes  from  which  the  Armv 
was  drawn.  Hon.  Gentlemen  that  had 
done  so  were  absolutely  convinced  that 
flogging  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
recruiting.     But,  having  shown  that  a 
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considerable  amount  of  doubt  existed 
upon  the  subject,  surely  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  look  into  the 
matter  and  thoroughly  investigate  it. 
They  were  now  making  a  Bill  for  all 
time,  or  for,  at  least,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  years;  and  whenever  that 
House  enacted  the  punishment  of  flogging 
— a  punishment  which  had  been  disap- 
proved of  by  all  foreign  nations  for  a 
long  time — the  Government  ought  really 
to  know  the  whole  facts  of  the  matter, 
and  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
clause  in  order  to  make  up  their  minds. 

Sir  ROBEET  PEEL  said,  that  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  had  taken  place  upon 
this  Bill,  in  which  he  had  borne  no  part. 
From  what  had  taken  place,  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  unless  the  Government  would 
give  some  assurance  that  they  would 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford,  no  progress 
could  bo  made  with  the  Bill.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  entirely 
upset  the  calculations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  his  speech  must  have  im- 
pressed everyone  who  listened  to  it.  By 
way  of  parenthesis,  he  might  say  that  he 
heard  from  all  sides  that  the  Bill  was  a 
bad  one.  The  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham had  come  forward  and  made  a  state- 
ment, which  had  been  uncontradicted, 
that  every  person  who  was  subjected  to 
imprisonment  by  the  Bill  would  be  liable 
to  DO  flogged  on  active  service,  or  on 
board  ship,  and  the  hon.  Member  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  vast  number  of 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  thus  enacted 
flogging.  He  thought  that  it  was  most 
important  for  the  Government  to  pay 
some  attention  to  those  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
although  they  could  not,  as  the  hou. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  had  very  truly  said, 
expect  the  Government  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  specify  all  the  offences  for 
which  flogging  was  to  be  inflicted. 
Still,  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  the  proposal  was  not  satis- 
factory, for  all  he  said  was  that  he  had 
adopted  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Aberdeenshire — an  Amendment  which 
dealt  entirely  with  soldiers  on  board 
ship,  and  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  said  that  he  could  give 
no  pledge  to  entertain  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  and   learned   Member   fur 


Oxford  to  specify  in  a  Schedule  of  the 
Bill  all  the  offences  for  which  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  was   to  be  inflicted. 
They  were  wasting  time  by  considering 
the  question  in  that  state  of  affairs  ;  the 
Government  could  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  until  they  had  given 
an  assurance  that  they  would  accept  tlio 
suggestion    of   the   hon.   and    learned 
Member  for    Oxford,   based  upon   tho 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, and  that  they  would  as  soon  as 
they  could  submit  to  the  House  a  Sche- 
dule containing  the  offences  for  which 
flogging  could  be  inflicted.     Until  they 
had  done  that,  he  did  not  think  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  thought 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham    was    a    reasonable    one, 
although  he  had  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging    should    be    greatly 
restricted,   but   should  be  maintained. 
That  was   the   position  which  he  had 
always  maintained  upon  this  question, 
and  he  did  not  now  recede  from  it ;  his 
contention  being  that,  wherever  neces- 
sary, flogging  should  be  inflicted.   Still, 
he  did  think  that  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
was  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  fair  one. 
All  that  he  asked  for  was  that  a  Sche- 
dule should  be  prepared  containing  the 
offences  for  which,  in  extreme  cases,  a 
soldier    should    be   liable    to    corporal 
punishment.     To  prepare  such  a  Sclie- 
dule  would  be  a  work  of  no  difficulty  to 
anyone  who  was  practically  acquainted 
with  the  infliction  of  punishment  in  the 
Army.     Such   a  Schedule  would  leave 
no   doubt   as  to    the   crime   for  which 
punishment   was    to    be    inflicted,    and 
would,  moreover,  enable  the  good  soldier 
to  feel  conscious  that  he  was  not  liable 
to  corporal  punishment.     It  would  have 
the  effect  of  abolishing  the  fear  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  wliich  now  acted  as 
a  strong  deterrent   to  a  large   class  of 
men,  and  prevented  them  from  enlisting. 
The  Schedule  would  not  only  render  it 
impossible  for   a   good    soldier   to    bo 
flogged,  but  it  would  tend  to  dissipate 
the  delusion  that  there  was  any  desire 
on  the   part    of  officers  to   abuse  tho 
powers  that  were  placed  in  their  hands. 
Dr.  KENEALY  thought  it  was  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Her  Majesty's 
I  Government  had  not  accepted  the  pro- 
,  posal  of  tho  hun.  and  learned  Member 
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for  Oxford.  So  far  as  he  could  under-  . 
stand,  the  population  of  this  country 
had  a  strong  repugnance  to  flogging  iu 
the  Army.  The  proposal  which  had 
been  made  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  most 
reasonable  one,  if  the  Committee  would 
bear  in  mind  that  in  all  enactments  with 
reference  to  those  who  had  broken  the  ; 
laws  of  the  country  the  House  had  been  ; 
most  particular  to  enumerate  the  par- 
ticular offences  for  which  flogging  was 
to  be  inflicted.  Even  Her  Majesty's 
Judges,  in  administering  the  laws  of  the 
land,  were  tied  down  by  very  stringent 
limitations  in  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment.  In  all  enactments  dealing 
with  criminal  matters,  the  House  had 
decided  and  enacted  by  law  the  actual 
offences  for  which  corporal  punishment 
could  be  inflicted.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  same  restrictions  as  regarded  cor- 
poral punishment  could  be  applied  in 
reference  to  soldiers  as  to  civilians.  But 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  specify  some  offences.  There 
was  this  additional  reason  for-  doing  it 
in  the  case  of  military  offenders.  Courts 
martial  were  sometimes  composed  of 
very  young  ofiicers,  who  might  not  all 
be  possessed  of  very  good  judgment; 
and  it  was  imdesirable  that  the  power 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  men,  unless 
there  were  some  assurance  that  it  would 
not  be  exercised  until  the  expediency 
of  exercising  it  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. He  thought  that  in  the  present 
case  the  difficulty  would  be  met  by  giving 
the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
for  particular  and  grave  offences. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
had  a  great  many  observations  addressed 
to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  House, 
urging  him  to  put  certain  limitations 
upon  corporal  punishment.  He  had 
alwa^'s  expressed  himself  as  being  only 
an  advocate  for  corporal  punishment 
where  absolutely  necessary,  and  with 
a  view  to  preventing  a  more  serious 
punishment.  He  had  been  asked  whe- 
ther he  could  reduce  the  number  of 
lashes  ;  but  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  his  duty  to  do  so,  because 
the  punishment,  if  inflicted  at  all,  ought 
to  be  severe.  The  junior  Member  for 
Birmingham  had  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  crimes  for  which,  even  in- 
ferentially,  a  soldier  might  be  liable  to 
corporal   punishment.     That  might  be 


so  ;  but  no  one  would  ever  suppose  that 
flogging  would  be  inflicted  for  some  of 
the  matters  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. He  freely  admitted,  however,  that 
it  was  quite  right  to  limit  a  severe 
punishment  of  this  kind,  and  to  fence  it 
round  in  every  way  in  which  it  could  be 
done  without  destroj^ng  discipline.  He 
had  been  asked  whether  he  could  give 
an  undertaking  that  a  Schedule  of  the 
crimes  should  be  framed  for  which  alone 
corporal  punishment  could  be  inflicted. 
In  answer  to  that  request,  he  had  said 
that  in  principle  he  was  in  no  way  op- 
posed to  that ;  but  that  the  matter  was 
one  of  drafting  and  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  although  it  might  appear  to 
bo  simple  enough,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  give  a  promise  ^\hicllhe  might  not  be 
able  to  fully  carry  out.  So  far  as  his 
own  convictions  went,  they  pointed  very 
much  to  limiting  the  class  of  crimes 
rather  than  altering  the  nature  of  the 
punishment.  He  apprehended,  also, 
that  lie  would  not  be  iu  Order  in  post- 
poning this  clause,  oven  if  they  wished 
to  do  it,  for  it  had  been  already  amended. 
They  were  in  a  position  of  some  diffi- 
culty. All  tliat  he  could  undertake  to 
do,  under  the  circumstances,  and  what 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  do,  was  to  lay 
before  the  Committee  a  Schedule.  That, 
he  understood,  was  the  only  demand 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee;  and  it  was  all 
which,  in  view  of  the  previous  decision  of 
the  Committee  that  corporal  punishment 
should  be  inflicted,  he  felt  it  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  do.  He  did  not  see 
that  much  good  would  be  effected  by 
leaving  out  the  words  **  on  board  ship  " 
from  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for  Aber- 
deenshire. It  did  not  seem  to  him 
that  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  would  meet  all  the 
cases  on  active  service.  Probably,  it 
would  be  better  to  deal  with  both  of 
these  Amendments  in  connection  with 
Schedules  specifying  the  offences  for 
which  corporal  punishment  could  be 
inflicted  on  board  ship  and  also  on  active 
service.  The  House  would  then  have 
clearly  before  it  the  offences  for  which 
that  punishment  could  be  inflicted.  Of 
course,  the  Committee  would  be  aware 
that  the  difficulty  he  felt  was  a  matter  of 
drafting;  it  was  an  important  subject, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  doubt, 
without  time  for  consideration.     How- 
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ever,  lie  thouglit  he  should  be  taking  up 
the  time  of  the  Committee  in  asking 
them  to  postpone  the  clause,  after  the 
explanation  which  he  had  given,  and 
which  he  trusted  would  be  satisfactory. 
He  hoped  that,  the  matter  having  been 
discussed  very  fully,  they  would  be  now 
allowed  to  proceed  to  a  decision. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  point  out 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the 
Snliedule  at  all,  for  the  Amendment 
■which  ho  had  put  upon  the  Paper  to 
substitute  for  the  word  *'  imprisonment'* 
the  word  **  death"  would  do  all  that 
was  wanted.  By  simply  making  that 
alteration,  they  had  their  Schedule 
made  for  them.  He  wished,  also,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Chair,  to  speak 
for  a  moment  to  the  point  of  Order.  The 
Chairman  seemed  to  consider  that  the 
number  of  lashes  in  Clause  44  did  not 
affect  the  position  of  the  provost  marshal. 
AVliat  ho  wanted  to  point  out  was,  that 
in  the  Peninsular  War  the  provost 
marshal  frequently  gave  100  or  200 
lashes,  when  he  would  not  now  have 
dared  to  give  more  than  40  or  50.  The 
reason  for  that  was,  that  in  Clause  22  of 
the  present  Mutiny  Act  it  was  provided 
that  no  sentence  of  corporal  punishment 
should  exceed  50  lashes.  That  clause 
was  put  in  about  30  years  ago,  and  that 
clause  prevented  the  provost  marshal 
from  giving  more  than  50  lashes.  That 
was  not  a  matter  of  contention,  because 
the  Government  had  put  opposite  this 
very  line  in  the  Bill  —  "  Mutiny  Act, 
Clause  22,"  referring  to  this  clause.  This 
clearly  proved  that  the  old  Mutiny  Act 
governed  the  number  of  lashes  the  pro- 
vost marshal  could  inflict;  and,  there- 
fore, that  this  clause  fixed  the  number 
of  lashes  that  the  provost  marshal  could 
give — in  fact,  there  was  no  other  re- 
ference to  him  in  the  Bill  than  that  con- 
tained in  this  clause.  There  was,  also, 
another  line  of  argument.  Clause  22 
declared  that  the  powers  of  the  provost 
marshal  should  bo  regulated  by  the 
rules  of  the  Service,  and  that  was  exactly 
the  point  which  they  were  now  dis- 
cussing. As  the  provost  marshal  chiefly 
dealt  with  flogging,  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant rule  of  the  Service.  He  thought, 
upon  consideration  of  these  points,  which 
could  not  have  been  known  to  him  pre- 
viously, that  the  Chairman  might  be 
fairly  asked  to  consider  his  ruling,  and  not 
prevent  them  from  discussing  the  powers 
of  the  provost  marshal  under  this  clause. 

Colonel  Stanley 


Mr.  PARNELL,  before  the  Chair- 
man gave  his  decision,  wished  to  point 
out,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  said, 
that  there  was  no  limitation  in  Clause 
72,  either  as  to  the  nature  or  the  extent 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  pro- 
vost marshal;  and,  therefore,  if  it  was 
not  limited  by  this  clause,  it  would  not 
be  limited  at  all,  and  the  General  in 
command  might  order  any  extent  of 
flogging  that  he  chose. 

TuE  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  pronounce  any  opinion  as 
to  the  construction  put  upon  the  old 
Mutiny  Act  by  the  provost  marshals. 
He  could  only  give  the  Committee  the 
benefit  of  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
had  arrived  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
Bill  before  it.  It  appeared  to  him  very 
clear  that  this  clause  defined  the  crimes 
for  punishment  as  those  crimes  under  the 
cognizance  of  courts  martial.  By  Clause 
72,  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
provost  marshal  were  indicated.  Those 
powers  were  stated  to  be  regulated,  as 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Gal- 
way  (Major  Nolan)  had  said,  by  the 
rules  of  war  and  the  usages  of  the  Ser- 
vice. The  first  part  of  the  clause  made 
provision  that — 

"Tho  general  or  other  officer  commanding 
the  forces  on  active  service  shall  cause  the 
provost  marshals  to  exercise  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  them  in  such  manner  and  under  sucli 
circumstances  as  he  mav  consider  to  be  best  cal- 
culated  to  prevent  and  instantly  to  repress 
offences  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  forces 
under  his  command  and  to  the  public  service. 
The  duties  of  provost  marshals  shall  be  to  take 
charge  of  persons  confined  for  oflfences  punish- 
able under  tliis  Act,  to  preserve  good  order  and 
discipline,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  offences 
by  persons  subject  to  military  law  belonging  to 
the  said  forces,  and  to  pimish  on  the  spot,  or 
on  the  same  day,  those  whom  they  may  detect 
in  the  actual  commission  of  any  offence  punish- 
able under  this  Act  which  they  may  be  in- 
structed to  repress." 

It  was  quite  true  there  was  no  express 
limitation  of  these  powers,  and  it  would 
be  quite  open  to  hon.  Members,  when 
they  came  to  Clause  72,  to  propose  to 
insert  some  limitation.  But  the  present 
was  not  the  time  at  which  to  propose  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal. If  it  was  made  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  made  during  the  discussion  of 
Clause  72. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  said,  of  course, 
every  hon.  Member  would  feel  that  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site was  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  far  as 
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his  own  personal  inclination  went ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Committee  would 
make  a  mistake,  if  it  adopted  the  solu- 
tion which  was  now  proposed  as  an  ac- 
ceptable one.  In  fact,  it  would  land  them 
in  very  considerable  difficulty  hereafter. 
According  to  what  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  had  proposed,  it  was  to  be 
left  to  him  to  see  if  he  could,  on  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  Bill,  bring  up  such 
a  Schedule  of  offences  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  himself  and  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt). 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
upon  the  Report  the  House  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  which  it  enjoyed 
in  Committee  of  examining  the  details 
of  such  a  Schedule ;  and  if  this  debate 
had  taught  them  nothing  else,  it  had 
certainly  taught  them  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  considering  a  measure  of 
this  intricate  character  with  all  possible 
care.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  time 
which  had  been  spent  in  discussing  the 
offences  for  which  flogging  was  to  be 
inflicted  would  not  be  found  to  be 
wasted. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  begged  pardon 
for  interrupting.  He  had  used  a  wrong 
term.  He,  of  course,  did  not  mean  to 
use  the  word  '*  Report."  The  Schedule 
would  be  discussed  when  they  came  to 
the  Schedule  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  chamberlain  said,  that  was 
what  he  was  going  to  propose ;  and  if 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  agree  to  that,  and  would  allow,  in 
Sub-section  6  of  Clause  44,  after  the 
word  **  lashes,"  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereinafter  mentioned,"  he 
would  have  done  all  that  was  necessary 
to  meet  the  present  difficulty  and  to 
satisfy  the  Committee.  The  conditions 
under  which  flogging  should  be  in- 
flicted would  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed at  another  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was 
afraid  he  was  out  of  Order  in  proposing 
it ;  but  what  he  would  suggest  would  be 
that  after  the  word  "circumstances,"  in 
line  34,  they  should  insert  these  words, 
"or  for  any  other  crimes  than  those 
specified  in  the  Schedules."  He  thought 
that  would  meet  i^iQ  difliculty. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  was 
anxious  to  point  out  that  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  seo  their  way 
to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 


and  gallant  Member  for  Galwa}-  (Major 
Nolan),  which  occourred  a  few  lines 
further  down  in  the  Paper,  it  would 
meet  the  views  of  hon.  Members.  [**No, 
no!"]  Well,  it  would,  at  any  rate, 
meet  the  views  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  If  the  punishment  of  flogging 
were  restricted  for  those  ofi'ences  for 
which  death  could  bo  inflicted,  it  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  a  list  of  offences, 
and  would  confine  the  punishment  to 
the  niost  sorious  crimes.  The  provost 
marshal  could  not  flog  a  soldier  when 
ho  was  under  his  own  officers.  It  was 
only  when  he  was  straggling  away  from 
the  Army  and  from  military  control — it 
was  only  when  he  was  a  camp-follower, 
in  fact,  that  the  j^rovost  marshal  had  the 
right  to  punish.  [••  No,  no  !  "]  Well, 
at  any  rate,  he  had  no  doubt  he  was 
correct  in  that  statement,  and  the  Com- 
mittee ought  not  to  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  soldier  could  be  flogged 
by  a  provost  marshal  whenever  he 
thought  fit. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  thathis 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  now  said  that 
he  would  specify  in  the  Schedules  those 
crimes  for  which  flogging  ought  to  be 
inflicted.  What  more  did  the  Com- 
mittee want  ?  By  inserting  the  words 
proposed  after  the  word  *^  circum- 
stances," they  had  practically  assured 
the  result  they  desired. 

Sir  W-ILLIAM  HARCOURT 
thought  the  assurance  given  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  When  they  came  to 
Sub-section  7,  however,  it  should  be 
made  to  read  thus — 

"  Corporal  punishment,  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  may  be  inflicted  on  active  service,  or  on 
board  any  ship  not  commissioned  by  Her  Ma- 
lestv  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
Schedule  to  this  Act,'' 

leaving  out  the  words  ''which  punish- 
ment, or  a  greater  punishment." 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought, 
as  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to  divide 
before  very  long,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  really  know  what  they  were  going 
to  divide  about.  The  original  proposition 
before  the  Committee  was  that  moved 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood),  which  re- 
stricted the  number  of  lashes  to  be  in- 
flicted. He  wished  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee,  notwithstanding  the  many 
appeals  which   had  been  made  to  the 
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Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  lie  had 
made  no  promise  which  indicated  his  wil- 
lingness to  make  the  slightest  concession. 
It  had  been  properly  forced  on  his  at- 
tention that  if  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  restriction  of  the  lashes  to  six,  he 
might,  at  least,  consent  to  their  reduc- 
tion to  25.  When  that  suggestion  was 
made,  there  was  to  all  appearance  a 
strong  disposition  among  hou.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  not  to  vote  for  the 
original  Motion,  but  to  accept  25  lashes 
as  a  partial  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  to  regard  that  as  a  very  fair  triumph 
for  the  time.  But,  instead  of  having 
such  a  promise,  they  had  a  promise 
given  them  of  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, and  of  a  very  ambiguous  nature. 
Instead  of  being  told  that  the  number 
of  lashes  should  be  reduced,  they  were 
told  that  the  infliction  of  them  should 
be  limited  to  offences  specified  in  the 
Schedule.  They  did  not  know  what 
offences  those  were.  And  as  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  not  told  them 
what  would  bo  the  limitation,  or  what 
would  bo  the  character  of  the  Schedule, 
they  were  entirely  in  his  hands.  While 
ho  would  strongly  advise  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Amendment  in  favour  of 
one  reducing  the  lashes  to  25,  he  sub- 
mitted that  it  would  bo  impossible  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 
port to  enter  into  any  agreement  on 
terms  of  the  kind  now  proposed,  for 
they  were  very  indefinite,  and  did  not 
touch  the  real  proposition  at  all.  He, 
for  one,  saw  no  remedy  for  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  now  than  to  adjourn 
the  whole  subject  until  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  could  come  down 
and  make  a  clear  and  definite  statement 
on  the  whole  matter.  The  further  they 
wont,  the  more  they  discovered  their  in- 
ability to  discuss  these  clauses  by  them- 
selves, because  they  were  all  so  mixed  up 
one  with  the  other  that  each  affected  the 
other.  He  would  respectfully  suggest, 
in  view  of  the  different  opinions  ex- 
pressed, and  the  different  interpretations 
put  upon  this  clause,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  withdraw  it  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  until  the  Govern- 
ment could  come  down  with  a  clear 
Schedule. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  hoped  the 
Committee  would  come  to  a  decision. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  House  accepted 
with  entire  approval  the  proposition  of 

Mr,  G*  Connor  Power 


his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  No 
one,  of  course,  would  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  and  he  had  never 
intended  to  suggest  anything  of  the 
sort.  What  he  wanted  to  suggest  was 
that,  the  question  having  now  been  fully 
discussed,  they  should,  at  all  events, 
take  a  Division  on  the  maximum  number 
of  lashes.  Those  persons  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
the  other  question  were  quite  content 
provided  this  Schedule  were  produced 
before  the  Bill  left  the  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  BEOWN  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  they  should  divide  at  once 
on  the  number  of  lashes,  as  it  was 
absurd  to  keep  on  talking  in  this  way 
about  the  subject.  The  question  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  a  maximum  of  25  was 
a  much  better  issue  to  put  before  the 
Committee  than  six,  the  number  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  thought  the  House 
would  give  him  credit,  although  he  had 
spoken  several  times,  for  having  also 
held  his  tongue  a  good  deal.  They  were 
now  in  this  position — that  this  was  the 
third  day  they  had  devoted  to  discussing 
this  question  of  corporal  punishment, 
and  it  was  evidently  one  which  moved 
the  House  greatly.  As  the  debate  pro- 
ceeded the  ranks  of  those  who  supported 
him  had  thickened,  and  in  that  fact  he 
found  a  justification  for  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  dwelt  upon  this  important 
question.  He  had  moved  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  lashes,  because  really 
they  were  guilty  of  hypocrisy  in  talking 
of  inflicting  50  lashes  upon  the  soldier 
when  the  number  really  was  in  fact  450. 
As,  therefore,  the  Government  had  de- 
clared that  50  lashes  were  suflicient  for 
the  purpose,  he  thought  they  should  let 
the  number  really  be  50  lashes.  The 
present  instrument  of  torture,  the  use  of 
which  they  were  again  called  upon  to 
sanction  that  day,  had  nine  tails,  which, 
multiplied  by  six,  gave  54  lashes.  He 
submitted  it  was  most  hypocritical  to 
pretend  to  be  more  merciful  than  they 
really  were.  It  had  been  suggested  to 
him,  however,  that  he  should  remove  his 
Amendment  in  order  to  take  that  sug- 
gested by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  Brown). 
He  did  not  like  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  at  all  in  the  Army  ;  but  still 
he  was  ready  to  give  way,  if  his  hon. 
I  Friend  would  undertake  to  press  his 
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Amendment  to  a  diyision — of  course,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  press  the  other  Amendments 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Mr.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  I  have  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  discussion  to  this 
point,  and  I  rise  only  to  make  an  obser- 
vation upon  the  course  which  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 
(Colonel  Stanley)  has  taken  upon  the 
question  of  50  or  25  lashes.  I  have 
always  supposed  that  the  punishment 
which  a  man  suffers  is  not  merely  the 
bodily  pain  and  anguish  to  which  he  is 
put,  but  that  part  of  it  is  the  discredit 
which  is  thrown  upon  him  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment.  Well,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  infliction  of  25  lashes 
will  bring  just  as  much  discredit  upon  a 
man,  and  be  to  him  as  great  a  disgrace, 
as  the  infliction  of  50  lashes.  Then,  we 
come  to  the  question  of  pain.  I  believe 
there  is  no  Member  in  this  House  who 
has  undergone  the  punishment,  although 
some  hon.  Members  have  been  in  prison. 
I  believe  I  cannot  appeal  to  anybody  in 
the  House  as  to  his  personal  knowledge 
of  this  indignity ;  but  I  think  it  is  always 
understood  that  it  is  the  first  few  lashes 
that  cause  the  greatest  pain,  and  that 
after  a  certain,  or  rather  an  uncertain 
number,  according  to  the  nervous  tem- 
perament and  constitution  of  the  prisoner, 
that  the  punishment  becomes,  so  far  as 
feeling  goes,  almost  nil.  If  that  be  so, 
if  vou  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  odium 
cast  upon  a  man  by  25  lashes,  and  you 
give  him  the  proportion  of  pain  which 
50  lashes  would  give  him,  surely  it  may 
fairly  be  argued  that  25  lashes  would  bo 
just  as  influential  in  the  field,  or  any- 
where else,  to  restrain  men  by  the  fear 
of  it,  or  to  punish  them  if  they  be 
guilty,  as  any  larger  number.  We  see 
that  the  barbarism  of  past  times  has 
been  condemned.  Fifty  years  ago — I 
think  it  was  in  the  year  1832 — the  limita- 
tion of  50  lashes  was  introduced.  May 
not  we  now  go  further,  and  limit  still 
more  the  barbarism  even  of  50  years 
ago?  I  am  not,  happily  for  myself, 
connected  with  military  affairs  at  all, 
except,  indeed,  so  far  as  helping  to  pay 
a  great  deal  of  taxes  ;  but,  if  I  were  a 
soldier,  I  should  speak,  I  think,  much 
more  strongly  than  I  do  now,  in  con- 
demnation of  this  punishment.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  wholly  out  of  accord  with  our  times. 
War  itself  is  barbarous  enough,  but  even 
Armies  are  less  barbarous  than  they  were 
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in  times  past ;  and  surely  a  legislative 
and  popular  Assembly  like  this,  feeling, 
as  we  must  feel,  that  we  should  speak  the 
sentiment  and  the  feeling  of  the  vast 
majority  outside  this  House,  must  pre- 
vail upon  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  accept  the  Amendment  of 
25  lashes.  If  he  should  not  consent,  I 
hope  the  House  will  put  a  conclusive 
pressure  upon  him,  and  that  he  will  find 
himself  in  a  minority  in  the  Lobby  on 
the  division.  I  shall  vote  most  certainly 
and  most  anxiously  in  favour  of  the 
limitation  which  has  been  proposed. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  had  listened  to 
the  debate  with  very  great  interest,  be- 
cause he  was  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  corporal  punishment. 
They  were  asked  to  continue  by  this  Bill 
in  the  hands  of  officers  a  power  which 
they  had  held  for  centuries.  They  were 
to  confer  on  persons  of  a  certain  class  the 
same  powers  which  their  predecessors 
had  held.  The  power,  he  would  assert, 
had  neither  been  used  wisely  or  well, 
but  positively  in  a  brutal  and  unmanly 
manner.  They,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  flaying  their 
feUow-men.  A  case  in  point  came  be- 
fore his  mind  most  forcibly.  His  father 
served  in  Her  Majesty's  Fleet,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  taking  of  no 
less  than  seven  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  a  drunken  captain,  in  a 
moment  of  caprice,  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  because  he  was  drunk,  thought 
that  his  father  had  let  the  tiller  fall 
upon  his  head.  The  hands  were  ordered 
up  for  punishment,  although  it  was  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  his  father  re- 
ceived seven  dozen  lashes  on  his  back, 
and,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  the  weals 
stood  up  thicker  than  his  fingers.  He 
did  protest  against  this  power  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  man.  He 
protested  against  even  25  lashes ;  that 
number  represented  225  cuts,  and  a  skil- 
ful man  could  bring  his  lash  to  bear  with 
such  precision  that  every  single  cut  told 
with  unerring  certainty.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  told  them  that  a  soldier 
liked  this,  and  had  produced  a  miserable 
instance  of  a  single  soldier  who  had  pre- 
ferred flogging  to  another  sort  of  punish- 
ment. Ho  ventured  to  say  that  no  Mini- 
ster had  ever  offered  such  a  defence  for  so 
abominable  and  degrading  apunishment. 
They  were  told  that  soldiers  liked  it. 
No  doubt,  as  eels  liked  skinning.   What 
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opportunity  lictd  the  soldiers  had  of 
telling  them  their  views  about  it.  If 
they  had  met  in  their  barracks,  or  out 
of  them,  to  tell  the  House  their  views 
and  to  protest  against  the  punishment, 
they  would  have  got  a  dose  of  *'cat"  that 
would  have  kept  them  lively  for  weeks, 
and  made  them,  if  not  wiser,  at  any  rate 
suffering  men.  Had  they  met  to  vote 
for  the  lash  in  the  Colonies,  in  the  Set- 
tlements— in  any  of  the  great  military 
depots  ?  the  theory  was  too  monstrous 
to  conceive.  It  did  not  do  credit  to  the 
head,  the  heart,  or  the  himianity  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  make 
a  statement  of  the  kind.  The  punish- 
ment was  a  degrading  one,  and  the  power 
of  inflicting  it  should  never  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  any  man. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  was  especially 
glad  that  a  Member  of  the  House,  who 
was,  in  so  practical  a  sense,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  mass  from  whom  the  Army 
was  recruited,  had  spoken,  and  spoken, 
too,  in  a  manner  so  worthy  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  he  owed  to  his  constituents. 
He,  himself,  was  opposed,  root  and 
branch,  to  the  infliction  of  flogging  in 
the  Army,  whether  inflicted  by  the  pro- 
vost marshal  or  by  a  court  martial.  He 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  time 
when  the  Army  would  be  really  a  re- 
spectable Army ;  when  men  would  not 
consider  it  a  slur  to  have  served  Her 
Majesty  in  the  ranks ;  and  he  believed 
that  every  limitation  which  the  Com- 
mittee placed  upon  the  use  of  barbarous 
punishments  would  tend  to  force  the 
authorities  at  the  War  Office  so  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  Service  as 
really  to  make  the  Army  an  Army  of 
respectable  citizens.  At  present,  he 
would  only  refer  to  two  points  under 
discussion.  He  might  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  from  personal  information 
received  from  most  trustworthy  autho- 
rities, there  was  never  a  thing  done  or 
spoken  in  that  House  which  would  pro- 
duce so  evil  an  eflfect,  or  so  rankling  an 
effect,  in  Ireland,  as  the  news  that  there 
had  been  constant  flogging  in  the  Con- 
naught  Rangers.  Certainly  he  desired 
most  strongly  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport,  when  he  protested 
against  the  composition  of  the  British 
lash.  On  this  subject  he  had  received  a 
letter  that  morning  which,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  he  would 
read.   He  did  not  know  the  writer ;  but, 
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still,  he  believed  the  letter  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  laid  before  the  House.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

"  Sir,  seeing  that  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  doubt  the  statements  made  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  punishment  of  the  lash,  I  will  give 
you  my  experience  of  it.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
I  belonged  to  the  7th  [Queen*  s  Own]  Hussars, 
and  at  tiie  time  I  bore  a  good  charact^.** 

Now,  that  statement  must  impress  upon 
hon.  Members  the  demoralization  tnat 
was  produced  by  the  lash  once  inflicted 
even  in  the  lightest  possible  manner. 

"  My  crime  was  calling  out  *  hullo '  in  answer 
to  a  sergeant  who  called  my  name.  I  was 
warned  for  a  court  martial,  tried,  sentenced, 
punished,  and  in  hospital  in  less  than  two 
hours." 

The  name  of  the  colonel  was  given  in 
this  letter,  but  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  state  it  in 
that  House ;  for,  clearly,  the  colonel  was 
one  of  those  martinets  who  were  daily 
becoming  more  scarce  in  the  Army  as 
civilization  proceeded.  This  man  was 
sentenced  by  his  colonel,  who  was  at 
once  judge  and  prosecutor,  to  100  lashes 
— that  being,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  had  correctly 
pointed  out,  not  100,  but  900  lashes. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1846,  and  the 
writer,  detailing  what  had  occurred,  con- 
tinued—         • 

*'  My  boots  were  filled  with  blood.  The 
marks  are  still  to  be  seen  on  my  back  and  neck. 
My  back  is  often  aching,  and  where  the  cords 
of  the  cat  cut  I  can  get  no  rest ;  so  that  I  have 
been,  in  reality,  punished  for  33  years  by  a  bad 
tempered  colonel,  and  that  for  no  crime.  I  am 
now  nearly  60  years,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  suffer 
to  my  death.'' 

The  writer  had  given  him  (Mr.  O'Don- 
nell) his  name,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  repeat  it.  The  man  served 
in  the  C  troop  of  the  Queen's  Hussars, 
and  the  letter  was  open  privately  to  the 
inspection  of  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  desired  to  see  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  had, 
indeed, done  good  service,  when  he  pointed 
out  the  cruel  mockery  of  taking  the  50 
lashes  inflicted  as  50  lashes  only,  when 
really  there  were  nine  cuts  inflicted  by 
every  blow  of  the  lash. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  was  of  opinion  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  had  made  a  mistake 
in  withdrawing  his  Motion  to  reduce 
the  number  of  lashes  to  six,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  rather  larger  ma- 
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jority  in  favour  of  the  Motion  to  reduce 
the  number  of  lashes  to  25.  In  his 
opinion,  he  would  have  done  much  better 
to  have  stood  by  his  first  proposal ;  for, 
even  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  it  was  in- 
judicious to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 
After  all,  the  final  authority  which  must 
decide  this  question  was  nut  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  the  question  they  had  to  consider  was, 
whether  or  not  they  would  submit  to 
return  Members  who  had  voted  in  favour 
of  this  outrageous  and  degrading  punish- 
ment. The  Army  was  drawn  from  a 
class  of  people  from  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  electors  was  also  drawn, 
and  to  them  must  be  left  the  decision  of 
the  question.  They  had  certainly  not 
had  the  advantage  of  very  much  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  proposition.  So 
far  as  he  could  recollect,  the  front  Go- 
vernment Bench  had  not  contributed 
anything  in  the  shape  of  argument  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  flogging,  but 
simply  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  they 
believed  it  was  advisable  that  the  system 
should  continue.  But  if  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  argument  from  the  front 
Treasury  Bench,  they  had  listened  to 
some  arguments  from  independent  Mem- 
bers ;  and,  certainly,  from  one  of  theto 
he  should  never  have  expected  to  have 
heard  a  word  in  support  of  such  a 
system — he  meant  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate). 
That  hon.  Gentleman  argued  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  flogging ;  but  the 
illustration  he  quoted  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate one.  The  troops  in  South 
Africa,  they  had  already  heard,  were 
killing  the  wounded  in  the  field,  and 
smoking  the  savages  out  of  caves ;  but 
the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  men  who  did  this  were  under 
the  control  and  protection  of  their 
officers — the  same  men  who,  were  they 
on  a  court  martial,  would  be  parties  to 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  flogging 
upon  them.  If,  then,  this  punishment 
was  to  be  continued,  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  argue  that  the  officers,  equally 
with  the  men,  should  be  liable  to  it. 
The  correspondent  of  The  Evening 
Standard  at  the  Gape  had  made  a  long 
statement  as  to  the  flogging  which  was 
going  on  there,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  it  was  even  inflicted  for  ofl'ences 
arising  out  of  drunkenness,  if  not  for 
drunkenness  itself.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member   for    Sunderland    (Sir    Henry 


Havelock)  had  twitted  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  with  his  ignorance  on  this 
subject,  and  had  declared  that  this 
punishment,  which  was  exceedingly 
rare,  could  only  be  inflicted  by  a  court 
martial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
quite  the  other  way ;  they  had  the  testi- 
mony of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Gal  way  (Major  Nolan),  that  this 
punishment  was  very  often  inflicted  for 
the  most  trivial  offences. 

Mr.  monk  wished  to  say  a  word  or 
two  before  the  Amendment  was  with- 
drawn. The  hon.  Member  for  Horsham 
(Mr.  J.  Brown)  had  suggested  25  lashes 
instead  of  six,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport ;  but 
he  was  afraid,  from  the  language  used 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  Amendment.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  no  intimation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  they 
would  accept  any  lower  number  of 
lashes  than  50.  That  being  so,  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Stockport 
shoidd  withdraw  his  Amendment.  There 
were  many  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  who  considered  this  punishment 
of  flogging  was  utterly  repugnant  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  British  Army. 
Therefore,  he  hoped  he  would  not  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  and  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  limit  the  number 
of  lashes.  Unless  they  heard  from  the 
Treasury  Bench  that  the  Government 
were  willing  to  reduce  the  number  from 
50  to  25,  he  hoped  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would  not  withdraw. 

Mil.  SHEEIDAN  thought,  if  jthe 
Government  would  adopt  25  instead  of 
50  lashes  that  some  progress  might  be 
made ;  as  he  gathered  from  what  had 
been  said  by  his  hon.  Friends  sitting 
round  hira  that  such  an  Amendment 
would  be  accepted  on  that  side  of  the 
House  as  a  settlement  of  the  question 
for  this  Session.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  that  Amendment  not  being  accepted, 
he  understood  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  woxdd  not  be  satisfied  by  merely 
taking  one  division  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  call  an  said,  some  few  days  ago 
the  Home  Secretary  imformed  them  that 
he  had  placed  in  the  Library,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Members,  some  specimens 
of  diseased  salmon.  It  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  elucidation  of  this  serious 
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calculation  about  nine  times  six,  if 
the  War  Office  would  place  in  the 
Library  some  specimens  of  this  cat  with 
nine  tails.  It  was  very  unfair,  as  he 
thought,  to  ask  Members  to  withdraw  a 
Motion  as  to  flogging  until  they  had 
before  them  some  specimens  of  the  cat. 
There  was  a  Society  in  England,  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament  —  the  Protestant 
Alliance  —  and  the  other  morning  he 
received  from  it  a  series  of  illustrations 
of  the  implements  of  torture  employed 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  among  them  was  a 
cat  for  flogging.  That,  however,  was  a 
cat  with  only  three  tails. 

Mr.  newdegate  begged  pardon 
for  interrupting ;  but  he  wished  to  in- 
form the  hon.  Member  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  Protestant  Alliance. 

Mr.  CALLAN  replied,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  a  member  of  that 
Society  he  ought  to  be,  for  it  was  a 
highly  respectable  body,  composed  of 
persons  of  extreme  views.  The  cat, 
shown  in  those  woodcuts  he  had  referred 
to,  had  three  tails,  with  a  number  of 
pellets  on  each,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
used  in  the  unfortunate  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  this  country.  He,  for  one, 
would  not  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Amendment.  He  objected  to  lay  a 
single  lash  on  the  back  of  the  British 
soldier.  They  did  not  flog  men  for  beat- 
ing their  wives,  and  yet  they  proposed  to 
submit  a  soldier,  at  the  decision  of  a 
military  tribunal,  to  this  degrading 
punishment. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD,  in  asking  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  to  withdraw 
his  Amendment,  wished  to  read  again 
the  letter  quoted  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  O'Donnell),  in  order  to  make  a  cor- 
rection of  the  letter.  This  punishment 
was  given  in  1846,  and  the  man  now 
wrote — 

"My  boots  were  filled  with  blood.  The 
marks  arc  still  to  be  seen  on  my  back  and  neck. 
My  back  is  all  breaking  out  where  the  knots  of 
the  cat  cut,  and  I  can  get  no  rest ;  so  that  I 
have  been  punished  for  33  years  by  a  hot-tem- 
pered colonel,  and  that  for  no  crime." 

The  time  was  past  for  an  act  so  arbitrary 
as  that.  He  wished  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment,  in  deference  to  the  propo- 
sition pressed  upon  him  by  a  number  of 
his  Friends.  He  would  ask  those  who 
had  been  supporting  him  to  yield.  He 
urged  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester 

Mr,  Callan 


and  other  hon.  Members  to  let  him  do 
so,  because  he  had  still  other  Amend- 
ments upon  which  this  struggle  could 
be  renewed.  They  had  fought  this 
battle  together,  and  he  asked  them  now 
to  let  him  withdraw  his  Amendment,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  would  pro- 
ceed with  his  other  Amendments,  and 
ask  them  to  assist  him  in  fighting  them. 
Mr.  SULLIVAN  earnestly  appealed 
to  the  Government  not  to  press  the  mat- 
ter on  without  taking  notice  of  the  feel- 
ing which  had  been  expressed  by  hon. 
Members.  He  shared  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  his 
sentiment  of  horror  and  aversion  for 
this  brutality ;  and  he  put  it,  upon  thoso 
strong  observations  made  by  the  hon. 
Member,  that  the  Government  ought 
to  see  that  there  existed  a  deep  and  con- 
scientious horror  at  this  punishment. 
In  the  matter  of  the  lash  they  were  deal- 
ing with  no  ordinary  question  of  legis- 
lation, but  with  a  matter  which  touched 
every  man  of  conscience.  He  put  it  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester  to  defer 
to  the  discretion  and  guidance  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stockport, 
who,  he  believed,  had  that  day  gained  a 
great  victory  for  humanity.  He  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  the  honour  of  standing 
opposed  to  this  punishment  when  friends 
were  few,  and  when  endeavours  to  do 
away  with  it  were  characterized  as  ob- 
struction. But  they  were  vindicated 
that  day  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who, 
to  their  credit  be  it  told,  had  said  there 
had  been  a  great  grievance.  He  had  a 
strong  aversion  to  any  number  of  lashes 
whatever ;  but  he  asked  his  hon.  Friends 
to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood),  whose  work  that  day  would 
long  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  J.  BROWN  moved,  in  page  19, 
line  27,  to  leave  out  '*  fifty,"  and  insert 
"twenty-five." 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  could  not  agree 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  whom  he 
saw  before  him  would  allow  officialism 
to  make  torpid  their  high  personal  sense 
of  responsibility.  .He  appealed  to  them, 
as  individuals,  not  to  allow  their  official 
character  to  blind  them  to  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  with  regard  to  this 
question.  The  Committee  had  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  the  Member  for  Birmingliam  (Mr. 
John  Bright),  who  had  advanced  to  the 
Table  a  short  time  ago.  If  he  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  might  say  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  compliment  to  him  after  his 
long  years  of  service  to  his  country,  he 
would  say  that  he  never  interposed  in  a 
public  debate  more  creditably  to  his 
public  character  than  upon  that  occasion. 
Twenty-five  lashes  were  surely  enough  ; 
what  defence  could  possibly  be  made  for 
retaining  50  as  against  25  ?  The  defence 
that  would  be  attempted  was,  he  sup- 
posed, that  they  could  not  do  without 
that  number.  That  had  been  the  de- 
fence used  for  1,000  lashes,  and  for  500 
lashes ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  defence 
which  had  obstructed  the  humane  efforts 
of  the  man  who  brought  the  number 
down  to  50.  He  felt  it  would  be  less 
than  human  not  to  make  an  effort  to 
push  still  further  this  reform.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  said,  upon  this  matter  of  25 
lashes,  that,  as  it  was  to  the  credit  of 
this  Government  to  bring  the  punish- 
ment down  from  100  lashes  to  50,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  the  man  to  push  that  great  reform 
still  further  in  the  direction  of  humanity, 
and  say  that  25  lashes  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  preserve  discipline. 

Colonel  MURE  thought  the  Govern- 
ment should  agree  to  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hor- 
sham (Mr.  J.  Brown).  Fifty  lashes 
were,  in  his  opinion,  too  many,  and  were 
apt  to  make  a  man  ill.  He  did  not 
think  that  flogging  could  bo  done  away 
with  entirely ;  but  the  time  had,  in  his 
opinion,  arrived  for  its  further  reduction. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
I  venture,  also,  to  appeal  to  the  Go- 
vernment. I  would  ask  them  very 
seriously  to  consider  the  position  in 
which  they  stand,  and  will  stand,  if 
they  resolve  to  reject  this  Amendment. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  discussion  I 
admit  I  have  not  been  present,  and  I, 
therefore,  have  no  intention  of  entering 
again  into  arguments  which  have  for- 
merly been  stated  upon  one  side  and  the 
other  as  to  the  maximum  number  of 
lashes  which  is  necessary  to  be  given. 
But  I  say,  first,  that  I  have  been,  in 
common  with  a  very  large  number  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
very  much  struck  with  what  has  fallen 
from  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright).   No 


one  of  us  can  doubt  that,  as  to  the  degra- 
dation of  punishment,  it  exists  to  the 
same  extent,  whether  the  number  is  25 
or  60.  As  to  the  pain,  also,  there  can  be 
but  very  little  difference.  What  I  wish 
the  Government  to  consider  is,  how  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  this 
Bill  by  adhering  to  the  number  of  50 
lashes,  which  it  specifies.  This  question 
has  been  discussed  at  very  great  length  ; 
and  it  must  be  evident  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  com- 
promise that  is  now  suggested,  the  matter 
will  not  be  disposed  of  at  this  Sitting. 
Now,  I  should  be  the  very  last  to  ask 
the  Government  to  give  way  to  any  pro- 
position based  upon  any  unworthy  mo- 
tive, or  instituted  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  or  obstructing  the 
Public  Business ;  but  the  Government 
must  very  clearly  see  by  this  time  that 
there  does  exist  amongst  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  very  strong,  vehement, 
and  honest  feeling  that  the  number  of 
lashes  inflicted  in  corporal  punishment 
should  not  be  so  great  as  is  proposed  by 
the  clause.  Tlie  Government,  I  think, 
would  be  wise  not  to  disregard  that 
strong  feeling,  considering  how  it  has 
been  manifested,  and  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  which,  I  believe,  offers 
the  only  chance  they  will  have  of  making 
the  progress  with  this  measure  which 
we  all  desire.  I  hope  they  will  not  de- 
termine to  persevere  in  a  course  which 
is  unnecessary,  and  which  must  cause 
great  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MILBANK  was  old  enough  to 
remember  men  getting  100,  200,  and  300 
lashes,  and  had  himself  seen  their  backs 
cut  to  a  jelly : — he  had  seen,  not  only  the 
blood  but  the  flesh  fly  off  their  backs. 
It  was  the  practice  in  the  Army  to  exor- 
cise 10  or  12  druramer-boys  in  the  art 
of  drumming  for  two  days  before  the 
flogging  took  place  ;  this  could  not  but 
be  degrading  to  the  Army.  In  the 
Cavalry  regiments  the  farrier  majors  did 
the  flogging.  He  had  seen  100  lashes 
given  to  a  man,  who  took  them  without 
wincing  ;  another  man  would  faint  very 
soon,  and  water  would  be  given  him 
from  a  sponge,  for  he  would  have  no 
power  to  drink.  He  thought  that 
flogging  in  the  Army  ought  to  be  done 
away  with. 

M».  HERMON  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  his  voice  in  favour  of  the 
appeal  made  to  the  Government.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  extreme 
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punishment  of  25  lashes  would  never 
be  administered.  At  the  same  time,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  that  number  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  enforcement  of  dis- 
cipline. After  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
he  trusted  the  Government  would  give 
way.  He  did  not  urge  this  upon  the 
score  of  saving  time,  but  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,  for  he  felt  quite  cer- 
tain that  flogging  was  sufficient  to  ruin 
a  man  for  life. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  desired,  also, 
to  join  in  the  appeal  to  the  Government 
to  assent  to  the  proposed  Amendment. 
He  agreed  with  the  view  expressed  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ren- 
frewshire (Colonel  Mure)  that  25  lashes 
were  really  quite  sufficient,  for  when  a 
soldier  was  on  service  he  was  disquali- 
fied for  duty  by  receiving  50  lashes. 
Even  taking  it  upon  that  low  ground, 
it  was  very  important  that  the  number 
should  be  reduced.  With  regard  to  the 
severity  of  the  punishment,  there  was 
very  little  feeling  or  sense  after  the  first 
few  lashes. 

Colonel  STANLEY  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  allow  him,  very  briefly,  to 
interpose.  He  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed 
was  one  of  some  difficulty.  On  one  side, 
he  stood  with  very  little  experience,  as 
the  Representative  of  a  Department  over 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside, 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  interest 
of  a  Service  spread  over  aU  parts  of  the 
globe,  under  circumstances  of  discipline 
which  were  not  analogous  to  those  in 
any  other  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  wish  to  shelter  himself  behind 
the  opinions  of  anyone.  But  he  was 
bound,  nevertheless,  to  consider  and 
weigh  the  opinions  of  those  who,  from 
their  position,  authority,  or  experience, 
were  cognizant  of  the  necessities  of  the 
Army,  and  were  best  able  to  give  advice 
in  matters  of  discipline.  Owing  to  the 
consideration  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
he  had  hesitated  long  to  assent  to  any 
alteration  in  this  punishment,  because 
he  felt  that  the  only  alternative  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  would  be  to 
fall  back  upon  the  severer  systems  known 
to  other  countries;  but  when  officers, 
like  the  hon.  and  gallant  Members  for 
Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure)  and  Ayr- 
shire (Colonel  Alexander),  who  had 
served  in  various  countries  in  the  world, 
declared  that  25  lashes  would  be  as 
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effectual  as  the  50  proposed  in  the 
clause,  he  could  not  but  feel  that,  sup- 
ported by  their  opinion,  there  was  room 
for  the  exercise  of  further  judgment  and 
consideration.  He  had  never  been  one 
of  those  who  had  left  out  of  sight  that 
the  military  law  of  this  country,  though 
in  some  respects  based  upon  usage,  had, 
in  later  years,  as  had  been  distinctly 
pointed  out,  been  held  to  be  guided  by 
statutory  powers.  He  did  not  think, 
having  said  this  much,  that  it  would  be 
right  on  his  part  to  avoid  noticing  the 
evident  pre-disposition  of  the  House  in 
favour  of  a  reduction  of  this  punish- 
ment. He  hoped  the  House  would 
understand  that  it  was  not  a  personal 
matter.  He  had  briefly  stated  why  he 
considered  it  his  duty  not  lightly  to  give 
way  to  an  Amendment  which,  to  his 
mind,  would  perhaps  in  some  cases 
make  the  punishment  of  so  little  effect 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  substitute 
another  of  greater  severity ;  but  he  felt, 
after  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  after  considering  the  quarters 
from  which  opposition  had  arrived,  and 
being  greatly  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Ayrshire — who,  he  believed,  was  not 
alone  on  his  side  of  the  House  in  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  question — that 
he  ought  to  assent,  however  tardily,  to 
the  evident  judgment  of  the  Committee. 
Therefore,  without  asking  the  Committee 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  a  division,  he 
would  assent  to  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  lashes  to  25. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  Committee 
would  remember  that  in  agreeing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  his  last  Amendment  he 
had  carefully  guarded  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  retreat  from  the 
position  which  he  had  assumed  with 
regard  to  this  matter ;  because  he  folt 
that  this  was  due  to  those  around  him 
who  entertained  with  him  an  absolute, 
determined,  and  resolute  hatred  to  this 
punishment  in  every  shape  and  form. 
He  still  wanted  that  which  he  called  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  clause  done  away  with. 
When  the  Committee  said  25  lashes,  it 
did  not  mean  nine  times  25  stripes.  If  any 
hon.  Member  would  calculate  the  number 
of  stripes  that  would  be  given  by  25 
lashes  of  the  cat,  he  would  see  for  himself 
that  it  was  a  gross  and  excessive  punish- 
ment.    He  would  therefore  move,   in 
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page  1 9,  lino  28,  to  leave  out  the  word 
•'  lashes,"  and  insert  the  word  **  stripes." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  pagrc  19,  line  28,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  lashes,**  and  insert  the  word  "  stripes.'* — {Mr. 
Kopwooii.) 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  word  'lashes' 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  219; 
Noes  102  :  Majority  117. — (Div.  List, 
No.  121.) 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  Commit- 
tee would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
he  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  next 
Amendment  standing  in  his  name — to 
insert,  in  page  19,  line  28,  after  the 
word  **  lashes,"  as  now  confirmed  by 
the  House,  the  words — 

"  With  an  instrument  or  whip  of  not  more 
than  one  thong  or  tail,  of  a  pattern  to  he  suh- 
mitted  to  Parliament.'* 

He  wanted  still  to  urge  upon  the  Commit- 
tee that  they  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
hypocrisy  of  saying  they  wanted  225 
lashes,  when  they  meant  only  25.  He 
could  not  too  often  impress  upon  the  Com- 
mittee that  such  hypocrisy  amounted  to 
falsehood  in  law,  and  that  a  falsehood 
would  be  put  through  our  Statute  Book 
unless  his  Amendment  was  adopted.  He 
had  been  reminded  the  other  day  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  one 
might  make  a  whip  of  one  thong  or  tail 
so  cruelly  brutal  in  its  effects  as  to  deceive 
and  disappoint  his  (Mr.  Hopwood's)  ex- 
pectations after  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  defined  the  lashes  to  be  inflicted  by 
**  a  whip  of  one  thong  or  tail."  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  a  whip  might  be  made 
— aswas  the  case  in  thelslandof  Jamaica 
—  of  pianoforte  wire;  but  when  once 
they  entered  upon  this  path  of  endea- 
vouring to  repress  crime  by  cruelty,  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  demands  which  were 
made  upon  their  ingenuity.  There  was, 
although  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  might  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  a  precedent  for  the  suggestion  of 
having  a  sealed  pattern  of  the  instru- 
ment of  torture  submitted  to  Parliament, 
which  occurred  in  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment under  the  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  where  it  now  remained,  for 
the  prevention  of  the  vagaries  of  private 
cruelty  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
ment of  severity.  He,  therefore,  moved 
his  Amendment ;  and  if  there  was  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 


instrument  should  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, it  could  be  settled  later  on  ;  but 
tlie  Committee,  ho  thought,  should  at 
least  pass  the  words  directed  against  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  cruelly-disposed 
persons. 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  "lashes,*'  to  insert  the  words 
"  with  instrument  or  whip  of  not  more  than 
one  thong  or  tail,  of  a  pattern  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament." — {Mr.  llopwood.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had 
already  explained  that  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  added  were  entirely  unneces- 
sary, and  might  lead  to  a  misapprehen- 
sion which  would  entirely  defeat  the 
object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport.  He  had  communicated 
with  the  Home  Office  and  with  the  Ad- 
miralty on  this  subject,  and  understood 
that,  in  regard  to  the  instrument  of  dis- 
cipline which  was  used  in  prisons  and 
on  board  ship,  there  were  sealed  pat- 
terns. He  had  himself  in  the  same 
manner  offered  to  seal  a  pattern,  but 
did  not  propose  to  place  it  anywhere  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  a.  H.  BEOWN  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  not  press 
his  Amendment,  and  suggested  that  the 
effect  of  an  instrument  which  would 
concentrate  the  force  now  spread  over 
nine  lashes  into  one  would  be  far  more 
painful,  and  certainly  more  dangerous. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  had  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  on  that  occasion.  His 
sympathies  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  who, 
he  was  very  glad,  had  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  Government  to  schedule  the 
crimes  for  which  this  2)unishment  might 
be  inflicted.  He  was  also  glad  that 
the  Government  had  yielded  to  the  evi- 
dently strong  feeling  which  existed  in 
the  House  in  favour  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  lashes  to  25 ;  but  the  Amendment 
now  proposed  to  the  Committee  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  who  in  this 
matter  of  reducing  the  punishment  had 
the  House  really  with  him,  was,  he  could 
not  help  feeling,  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 
port would,  in  his  opinion,  do  well  to  be 
content  with  his  victory,  and  not  throw 
away  its  fruits,  as  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure  doing.  Let  him,  if  he  chose,  on  an- 
other occasion,  try  to  improve  his  victory 
by  proposing  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  flogging ;  but,  in  follow- 
ing up  his  present  line,  he  was  making 
the  whole  thing  ridiculous ;  and  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  view  of  what  the  kind  of  *'cat" 
ought  to  be,  should  get  the  word  '  *  Manx  " 
inserted  before  "  cat,"  because  Manx 
cats,  it  was  notorious,  had  no  tails  at  all. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  the  Amendment 
was  not  so  much  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
as  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  seemed 
to  think.  The  reason  why  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  had  promised  that  a 
sealed  pattern  of  the  **cat"  should  be 
kept  in  his  Department  was,  that  it  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Clare  (Lord  Francis 
Conyngham),  who  had  been  at  sea,  that 
two  descriptions  of  cats  were  in  use  in 
the  Navy,  and  that  one  of  these  was  of 
a  very  severe  nature,  indeed.  The  other 
**  cat "  was  much  less  severe  in  its  effects. 
He  would  like  to  know  what  description  of 
"cat"  had  been  adopted  by  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Home  Office  ?  The  Committee 
had  a  right  to  know  what  pattern  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  proposed  to 
adopt,  because  he  might  select  a  very 
severe  instrument  in  ignorance.  There 
was  a  great  point  in  this;  as  punishment 
might  be  made  very  much  more  severe 
by  adopting  the  **cat"  now  used  for 
flogging  thieves  and  men  convicted  of 
disgraceful  offences. 

Mk.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  quite 
right  in  asking  whether  the  '*  cat "  to  be 
used  in  the  Army  was  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  civil  prisons  and  in  the 
Navy?  The  House  and  the  country  were 
entided  to  know  if  that  was  so  or  not. 
The  cat  consisted  really  of  three  elements 
— first,  there  was  the  handle.  [**Oh,ohI"] 
Who  said  '*0h?"  [An  hon.  Member: 
I  did.]  He  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  wished 
the  hon.  Member  who  said  ^*  Oh  !  "  had 
something  to  say  '*  Oh !  "  for.  The  cat 
consisted  of  the  handle,  the  lashes,  and 
the  knots  upon  the  lashes.  According 
to  the  length  of  the  handle,  the  material 
or  lashes,  and  the  number  of  knots,  was 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  to  be 
measured.  A  much  more  severe  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  by  a  cat  of  a 
greater  length  than  that  which  was  in 
ordinary  use.     He  believed  that  in  the 
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prisons  of  this  country  there  was  a  stan- 
dard laid  down.  The  handle  had  to  be 
of  a  certain  length,  the  lashes  made  of  a 
certain  material,  and  to  have  upon  them 
a  certain  number  of  knots.  It  might 
seem  to  hon.  Members  rather  an  absurd 
thing  to  enter  into  these  details;  but 
when  the  Jamaica  Mutiny  was  put  down 
a  few  years  ago  what  was  the  cat  that 
was  used  there  ?  It  was  recorded  in  the 
Blue  Books  of  the  House  that  the  cat 
used  there  was  made  of  piano  wires. 
Could  the  Government  suppose  that  when 
they  were  settling  this  painful  subject 
once  for  all  it  was  to  be  left  entirely  at  the 
optionof  the  colonel  of  a  regimentto  select 
any  kind  of  cat  he  pleased  ?  The  cat  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  prisons  of  this  country 
had  frequently  been  described  in  recent 
years  by  the  reporters  of  the  principal 
newspapers  who  had  witnessed  the 
punishment  of  garotters ;  and  the  detailjs, 
though  disagreeable  enough,  were  not  of 
a  character  that  seemed  to  show  that  the 
punishment  was  more  severe  than  it 
ought  to  be,  if  it  was  to  be  retained  at 
all.  He  apprehended  that  they  would 
all  be  satisfied  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  give  them  an  assurance 
that  the  instrument  to  be  employed 
would  be  similar  to  that  in  use  in  tbo 
civil  prisons  of  the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTOX 
said,  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  House 
should  too  much  usurp  the  functions  of 
the  Executive  Government  by  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  such  details  as  they  were 
now  asked  to  consider.  He  hoped  it 
would  not  go  forth  to  the  country  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  House  were  entirely 
on  the  side  of  criminals  in  the  Army.  If 
the  Committee  could  not  trust  the  Go- 
vernment to  regulate  the  form  and  size 
of  the  "cat-o'-ninetails,"  how  were  the  v 
to  be  trusted  to  provide  for  the  clothing 
and  arming  of  our  troops,  and  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  men  who  had  com- 
mitted no  offence  at  all  ?  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  ask  for  sealed  pat- 
terns of  everything  in  use  in  the  Army.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  done  all  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do.  He  had  promised  that 
there  should  be  a  sealed  pattern ;  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  presume  that  the 
authorities  at  the  War  Office  would 
make  that  one  of  imnecessary  severity. 
If  it  should  be  so,  the  pattern  would  bo 
accessible  to  inspection,  and  the  fact  con- 
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ceming  it  could  be  easily  ascertained ; 
and  he,  therefore,  suggested  that  the 
proper  time  to  bring  the  subject  forward 
was  on  the  Army  intimates,  and  not  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  that  anything 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Marquess 
would  always  have  great  weight  with 
him ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  on  the  present  occasion  the  noble 
Lord  had  misconceived  the  precise  bear- 
ing of  the  question  and  the  meaning 
of  his  (Mr.  Hop  wood's)  remarks  upon 
it.  He  did  not  care  so  much  for  the 
submission  of  the  thing  to  Parlia- 
ment; so  that  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  agree  that  the 
instrument  to  be  used  for  flogging  pur- 
poses should  only  have  one  thong, 
and  be  made  according  to  a  sealed 
pattern,  he  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment ;  but  he  objected  to  the  number  of 
lashes  to  which  a  man  was  sentenced 
being  multiplied  by  nine,  or  any  other 
number  of  thongs,  which  might  be  at- 
tached to  the  handle  of  the  whip.  It 
was  not  possible  to  let  this  proposal 
p€is8  in  its  present  abominable  shape — 
a  shape  which  embodied  a  lie  promul- 
gated by  the  Parliament  of  this  country, 
and  inflicting  upon  its  gallant  Army  the 
liability  to  a  shameful  punishment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly true,  as  had  been  stated,  that  this 
was  a  question  of  detail ;  but  it  was  not 
fair  to  object  to  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  on  that  ground,  because  the 
Committee  had  been  fighting  on  a  point 
of  detail  during  the  whole  day,  and  had 
just  changed  the  intentions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  leave  these  matters  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Government ;  because 
it  was  one  of  the  essential  functions  of 
the  whole  House  and  of  its  Committees 
to  criticize  the  actions  of  the  Executive, 
and  to  see  that  such  Government  con- 
formed to  the  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  detail  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
instrument  to  be  employed  in  flogging 
the  soldiers  forming  the  British  Army ; 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, lie  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  questions  of  detail  by  getting  rid  of 
the  flogging  altogether ;  for,  in  his  view, 
no  man  who  was  capable  of  an  offence 
justifying  so  degrading  a  punishment 
was  fit  to  carry  arms  in  the  Forces  of 
Her  Majesty.      There  ought  to  be  no 


flogees  in  the  Army ;  but  as  long  as  there 
were,  he  should  maintain  his  right  to 
discuss  questions  of  detail  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  to  be  used,  and 
further  to  be  informed  on  the  point. 
The  remarkable  letter  whi-ch  he  read  a 
little  time  back  also  referred  to  a  matter 
of  detail ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  a  soldier  60  years  of  age,  who 
stated  that  during  33  years  he  bore,  in  a 
shattered  constitution  and  aching  frame, 
the  consequences  of  a  ruthless  flogging 
inflicted  upon  him  for  one  crime ;  ana 
he  laid  especial  stress  upon  the  point 
that  the  knots  on  the  cat-o'-nine-tails 
had  so  eaten  into  his  flesh  that  his  back 
was  •  continually  breaking  out  at  the 
places  where  the  knots  had  hit  him. 
He  therefore  ventured  to  submit  that  a 
lash  with  knots  upon  it  was  not  a  bond 
fide  lash,  but  an  instrument  calculated  to 
inflict  not  only  stripes,  but  punctured 
wounds  in  addition.  If  it  was  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  flogging  the  de- 
fenders of  the  country,  it  could  not  be 
beneath  its  dignity  to  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  instrument  with  which  tlie 
discipline  was  to  be  inflicted. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  agree  to  divide  at  once  upon  this 
question,  which  had  been  very  fully  dis- 
cussed. He  was  unwilling  to  believe 
there  was  any  intention  to  talk  out  the 
matter.  One  important  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bill  had  been  settled  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Committee; 
and  if  this  question  was  settled  also, 
some  progress,  though  not  much,  would 
have  been  made  with  the  measure. 

Mr.  PAENELL  hoped  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  divide  at 
all,  as  he  thought  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  misunderstood  the  nature 
of  the  Amendment,  which  had  only  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  in- 
formation as  to  whether  in  future  the 
cat  at  present  in  use  was  to  be  used. 
If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man did  not  know  let  him  say  so,  and 
the  question  could  be  brought  up  again 
on  the  Army  Estimates. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  Army  cat  was  more 
severe  in  its  punishment  than  that  used 
in  prisons ;  but  he  did  know  that  the 
same  cat  was  used  generally  in    the 
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Army,  and  he  proposed   to  leave   the 
matter  in  its  present  state. 

Mb.  BIGQ-AR  could  not  accept  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Radnor  Burghs  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington),  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  could  be  well  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Q-overnment. 
The  House,  having  been  unfortunate  in 
leaving  several  important  matters  con- 
nected with  prison  discipline  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  had  a  right  to 
give  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  as  far  as  this  matter  was  concerned. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  54  > 
Noes  164:  Majority  110. — (Div.  List, 
No.  122.) 

And  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven 
of  the  clock,  Committee  report  Pro- 
gress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Thursday. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The   House   resumed   its    Sitting   at 
Nine  of  the  clock. 


MOTION. 

COUNCIL  OF  INDIA. 

MOTION   FOB   PAPERS. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  in 
rising  to  call  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  design  of  Parliament  in 
providing  a  Council  both  in  India  and 
in  England,  composed  of  men  of  expe- 
rience in  Indian  affairs  as  advisers  and 
checks  upon  the  Executive,  particularly 
in  matters  of  finance,  has  been  evaded 
and  defeated  by  the  action  of  the  Vice- 
roy and  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  to 
move — 

"  An  Address  for  Copies  of  the  Minute  by 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  India  on  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  the  11th  day  of  November  1875, 
and  referred  to  in  the  Despatch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  dated  the  17th  day  of  Mai-ch 
1876 ;  and,  of  all  communications  which  have 
passed  between  the  Sccrotarv  of  State  for  India 
and  the  Government  of  India,  or  the  Governor 
General,  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  Cotton 
Duties  (in  continuation  of  the  Papers  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1876);" 

said,  that  the  Government  of  India  was, 
perforce,  a  despotic  Gk)vemment.     That 
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was  a  fact  which  we  might  regret,  but 
which  we  were  obliged  to  accept.  Wo 
had  been  unable  to  give  to  India  the  in- 
estimable boon  of  self-government  and 
representative  institutions ;  but  if  our 
government  of  that  country  should  ever 
result  in  our  being  able  to  give  its  people 
that  boon,  our  government  would  reach 
its  legitimate  end.  Meanwhile,  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  central 
authority  which  governed  India  must  be 
supreme,  and  he  should  not,  in  his  ob- 
servations, therefore,  say  anything  which 
would  contravene  that  position.  It  was 
indispensable  that  the  English  govern- 
ment of  India  should  be  an  absolute 
government;  but  it  would  not,  he 
thought,  be  consistent  with  the  senti- 
ments, the  sympathies,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  English  people  or  Parlia- 
ment, if  they  were  to  allow  that  absolute 
government  to  be  unrestricted  and  uncon- 
trolled. No  man  had  as  yet  been  created 
who  was  fit  to  exercise  uncontrolled 
power  over  200,000,000  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  being  so,  England  had 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  reconciling 
the  necessity  of  a  supreme  power  with 
such  checks  as  should  restrain  the  faults 
which  must  always  gather  round  a  des- 
potism. Englandhad,  consequently,  given 
to  India  a  Constitution  which,  though 
much  inferior  to  our  own,  would,  if  fairly 
worked,  present  checks  against  the  abuse 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  central 
power.  What  ho  wanted  to  ask  the 
House  was,  whether  the  restraints  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  upon  the  ab- 
solute despotic  government  of  India  had 
been  fairly  dealt  with  and  honestly  ac- 
cepted ?  lie  was  sorry  to  say  that  public 
opinion  had  failed  to  exercise  much  con- 
trol over  the  supreme  central  authority 
in  India.  The  English  Parliament  had, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  been  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  matters,  which  were  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the 
government  of  India.  He  felt  bound  to 
say  that  the  history  of  Parliament  in 
reference  to  its  duties  to  India  was  not 
creditable  to  the  Legislature.  The  object 
of  the  English  people  was  that  the  blast 
of  despotism  should  be  tempered  to  the 
shorn  lamb  of  the  subject-race ;  and 
during  the  time  of  the  old  East  India 
Company,  Parliament  had  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  that  would  take  place. 
The  Charters  of  that  Company  had  to  be 
renewed  at  intervals,  and,  on  such  occa- 
sions, opportunities  were  afforded  to  de- 
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cide  whether  India  was  being  properly 
governed ;  but  since  the  government  of 
India  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  the  set  opportunities  which  pre- 
viously existed  for  reviewing  the  nature 
of  our  Indian  responsibilities  had  un- 
happily disappeared,  and  we  had  now  to 
depend  entirely  on  public  opinion  as 
expressed  in  the  House,  and  according 
to  the  chance  opportunity  which  might 
be  afforded.  He  thought,  however,  that 
now  there  were  indications  that  Parlia- 
ment had  shaken  off  its  lethargy  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire. He  could  not  forbear  at  this  point 
of  his  remarks  from  paying  a  tribute  of 
praise  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  who,  tri- 
umphing over  natural  infirmities,  had, 
by  his  indefatigable  industry  and  noble 
tenacity,  induced  public  opinion  at  last 
to  concern  itself  with  India.  Notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
however,  he  feared  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  set  aside  the  checks  placed 
upon  the  increasing  despotism  of  England 
in  the  government  of  India.  He  had  put 
upon  the  Paper  no  Party  Motion — no 
censure  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  issues  were  far  too  important 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  a  Party  debate. 
He  would,  therefore,  accept  from  them 
any  reply  they  chose  to  make  to  it,  ex- 
cept the  tu  quoque  argument.  If  Liberal 
Viceroys  had  transgressed,  let  them  be 
condemned  as  well  as  Conservative  Vice- 
roys, and  let  them  do  that,  rather  than 
allow  the  principles  of  the  Indian  Con- 
stitution to  go  by  the  board.  What,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  Constitution  of  India? 
It  was  this — the  Secretary  of  State  was 
the  final  depository  of  power  over  India. 
That  must  be  so,  and  it  ought  to  be  so. 
If  they  desired  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment should  have  the  supreme  rule  over 
India,  the  responsible  Minister  for  that 
rule  must  sit  in  Parliament,  or  otherwise 
he  could  not  be  controlled  by  Parliament. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  knowledge  to  exercise 
the  control  which  was  desired,  and  from 
time  to  time  they  had  new  men  under- 
taking the  work.  When  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
respect,  for  instance,  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  he  knew  just  as  much 
about  our  Indian  Empire  as  any  other 
well-educated  English  gentleman  knew 
about  it.  The  Governor  General  of  India 
was  in  precisely  the  same  position,  and 


the  Secretary  of  State  was  expected  to 
act  as  a  brake  or  check  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Parliament  most  wisely  established,  as  a 
control  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
England,  the  Council  of  India — a  body 
of  intelligent,  impartial,  and  experienced 
men,  of  about  the  same  number  as  the 
ordinary  Cabinet  of  England.  That 
number — 15— could  not  be  said  to  be 
too  large,  when  they  considered  the 
variety  of  interests  there  were  to  deal 
with.  Practically  speaking,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  was  obliged, 
in  every  communication  which  he  made 
to  India,  to  submit  it  to  the  Council,  or 
lay  the  communication  open  for  their 
X)erusal ;  but  he  was  not  bound  by  their 
opinion,  even  if  it  were  that  of  the  ma- 
jority; in  which  case  his  opinion  for 
differing  from  them  must  be  recorded, 
except  in  the  case  of  inquiry,  when  he 
need  not  wait  for  their  opinion  to  be  re- 
considered. In  all  other  matters,  he 
was  bound  to  communicate  what  he  sent 
to  India  to  his  Council,  and  they  had 
the  right  to  make  their  Minutes  on  those 
communications,  and,  in  that  manner,  be 
a  check  on  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  There  was,  however, 
one  exception  from  that  rule — and  it 
had  reference  to  matters  which  used  to 
go  through  what  was  called  ''the Secret 
Committee."  Such  matters  were  not 
submitted  to  the  Council ;  but,  by  the 
Act  of  1858,  they  were  limited  to  the 
levying  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  the 
entering  into  engagements  with  the 
Native  Princes,  and  other  matters  of 
urgent  and  Imperial  concern.  He  knew 
that  there  were  persons  who  carried  the 
authority  of  the  Council  higher  than 
that,  and  held  that  it  had  an  absolute 
veto  on  the  whole  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  they  were  the  principal 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  present  Ad- 
ministration. They  had  the  high  autho- 
rity of  the  present  Lord  Derby,  in  words 
which  he  uttered  when  Lord  Stanle)^  for 
the  opinion  that  if,  in  any  other  matters, 
the  Secretary  of  State  acted  solely  upon 
his  own  authority,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
a  gross  violation  of  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  Act.  Clause  41  of  the 
Act  of  1858  distinctly  laid  it  down,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should 
not  do  any  act  involving  expenditure 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 
his  Council.  When  the  question  came 
under  discussion  in  1869,  Lord  Salisbury 
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expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  had  no  power  to  oblige 
the  Government  of  India  to  spend  a 
farthing  without  the  sanction  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  Council ;  and  Lord  Cairns, 
who  took  a  similar  view,  when  asked  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  a  test  question, 
**  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  not  order  a  war  in  Afghan- 
istan without  the  consent  of  his  Coun- 
cil ?  "  replied,  **  Certainly  not."  With- 
out going  so  far  as  Lord  Salisbury  or 
Lord  Cairns,  he  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
contended  that  the  Council  ought  to  have 
a  power  of  protest,  or  remonstrance — 
not  a  mere  legal  veto,  but  a  moral  in- 
fluence, on  the  actions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  was  not  to  be  easily 
stifled  by  that  official.  It  was  only  in 
that  way  they  could  call  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  what  they  might  regard 
as  a  mischievous  policy ;  and  he  ventured 
to  say,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Stanley, 
who  introduced  the  Act  of  1858,  that 
any  Secretary  of  State  or  any  Viceroy 
who  evaded  or  defeated  the  checks  esta- 
blished by  that  Act  abused  the  power 
intrusted  to  him  and  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  of  1858.  That  im- 
portant personage  might  overrule  the 
Council  in  ordinary  affairs;  but  if  he 
did,  his  conduct  would  have  to  be  judged 
by  Parliament,  who  had  a  right  to  call 
for  the  opinions  of  his  Council  on  tliose 
questions,  and  to  the  protest  of  the 
Council  calling  the  attention  of  the  Par- 
liament to  tlie  seriousness  of  the  ques- 
tion. Ho  contended  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  could  take,  in  fact,  no  action  in 
communicating  to  the  Government  of 
India,  which  was  to  have  a  practical 
etfect,  unless  he  first  brought  the  fact  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  Council  for  their 
opinion.  Ho  was  aware  that  Papers  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table,  which  were  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  tu  quoqiie  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll ; 
but,  in  the  tirst  place,  he  was  not  bound 
by  the  acts  of  the  noble  Duke ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  he  was  very  careful  that 
he  did  not  interfere  with  the  final  deci- 
sion. It  was  perfectly  clear,  from  the 
words  of  the  statute,  that  every  order 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  or 
deposited  in  the  Council  Chamber  for  at 
least  seven  days.  That  check  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  England.  The  power  of  the 
Governor  General  was  even  more  limited, 
for  it  had  a  double  check.     The  English 
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Parliament  constituted  him  an  English 
statesman,  and  never  intended  him  to  be 
an  Eastern  Satrap,  surrounded  by  janis- 
saries and  advised  by  eunuchs.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  such  person  known  to 
the  law  as  an  absolute  Governor  Gene- 
ral ;  the  proper  title  of  the  Governor 
General,  so  far  as  he  had  any  authority 
to  do  anything  in  India  under  the  Queen, 
was  the  **  Governor  General  in  Council." 
Now,  that  being  so,  he  wished  to  know 
how  it  came  that  in  the  Afghan  Papers 
there  were  occasional  despatches  ad- 
dressed to  the  *'  Governor  General,"  as 
distinct,  apparently,  from  the  *' Governor 
General  in  Council?"  With  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  Governor  General  in 
India,  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
as  well  as  domestic  policy,  he  acted  with 
his  Council ;  he  had  no  general  power 
to  pass  over  the  opinion  of  his  Council. 
Any  Member  who  dissented  might  re- 
cord his  dissent ;  and  if  the  majority  dis- 
sented, he  was  obliged,  under  the  Act  of 
1870,  to  overrule  his  Council.  Now,  the 
overruling  of  his  Council  was  a  serious 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral. This  power  originated  in  the  time 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  desired  to  ex- 
ercise it  under  certain  circumstances. 
There  was  a  later  Act,  the  language  of 
which  was  more  condensed,  but  the  ob- 
ject and  intention  of  which  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  5th  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1870  provided  that,  when  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  British 
Possessions  were  essentially  affected,  the 
Governor  General  might  overrule  his 
Council.  That  was  a  just  and  necessary 
power,  to  be  used  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  as  everything  depended  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  power  was  exer- 
cised ;  and  Lord  Stanley  had  pointed 
out  that  if  it  were  abused  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  violated.  Be- 
sides the  Executive,  there  was  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  which  was  a  larger  body ; 
and  it  had  been  carefully  provided  that 
a  number  of  non-official  Members,  more 
or  less  representing  independent  Indian 
opinion,  should  be  placed  on  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  It  was  important  to  ob- 
serve that  there  was  one  principle  ad- 
mitted by,  he  believed,  every  Secretary 
of  State  and  assented  to  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  1876,  and  it  was  that,  as  a 
general  and  almost  unvarying  rule,  the 
initiative  in  Indian  measures,  and  par- 
ticularly measures  of  finance,  should  be- 
long to   the  Indian   Council   and    the 
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Governors  General  in  Council ;  tliat  they 
should  not  be  dictated  from  the  outside, 
but  that  they  should  come  from  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  informed 
about  the  interests  of  India.  This  was 
necessary  for  two  purposes — to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  India,  and  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  that  Govern- 
ment. In  1874,  Lord  Salisbury  modified 
the  rule  by  requiring  the  Government  of 
India  to  communicate  its  measures  to  the 
Government  at  home  before  they  were 
passed  and  completed ;  and  to  that  he 
(Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt)  made  no  objec- 
tion as  far  as  it  went;  but,  in  1875, 
measures  were  taken  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  the  opinion  of  both  the 
Legislative  and  the  Executive  Councils, 
assumed  the  form  of  dictation  as  to  the 
course  they  were  to  pursue  and  the  mea- 
sures they  were  to  pass,  and  the  despatch 
of  the  nth  of  November,  1875,  for 
which  he  moved,  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil on  the  subject  of  that  interference. 
The  Constitution  of  India  was  one 
which,  while  it  reserved  the  force  of  the 
central  authority,  provided  checks  that 
were  to  be  fairly  worked ;  and  if  those 
checks  were  set  aside,  nothing  was  left 
but  the  purest  and  most  undiluted 
despotism.  The  practical  question  for 
the  House  and  the  Government  was — 
Had  those  checks  been  fairly  worked  ? 
If  the  Government,  with  more  complete 
information  than  he  could  have,  could 
establish  the  affirmative,  no  one  would 
be  more  pleased  than  himself;  but  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
checks  had  been  set  aside,  and  were 
being  more  and  more  set  aside  every 
day.  There  were  three  principal  ex- 
amples which  affected  the  whole  frame- 
work of  Indian  government  in  every  De- 
partment of  Government — namely,  the 
Afghan  War,  the  Vernacular  Press  Act, 
and  the  remission  of  the  Cotton  Duties. 
As  regarded  the  first,  it  was  strange 
that  the  Afghan  War  was  made  with- 
out consulting  the  Council  of  India 
at  all,  or  letting  them  know  anjrthing 
about  it,  and  made  by  a  Govern- 
ment, two  principal  Members  of  which 
were  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury. If  those  noble  Lords  were  right 
in  1869,  they  did  an  act  in  1877  and 
1878  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  ab- 
solutely illegal.  He  would  admit  that 
the  Afghan  question  came  within  the 


Secret  Committee  clause  j  it  was  an  afi'air 
of  high  foreign  policy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  justified  in  removing  it 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of 
India  in  England.  Why  he  did  so  was 
much  more  difficult  to  understand.  One 
would  have  thought  that  in  embarking 
upon  a  policy  of  that  kind  he  would 
have  desired  all  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port ho  could  obtain.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  right  to  withdraw  the  matter 
from  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
in  India.  The  last  despatch  preceding 
the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  was  a 
despatch  from  the  Government  of  India 
under  Lord  Northbrook,  dated  January, 
1876,  objecting  to  that  policy.  When 
Lord  Lytton  went  out  he  received  in- 
structions from  the  Government  as  to  tho 
policy  he  was  to  pursue  in  a  despatch  of 
the  28th  of  February,  1870,  which  was 
addressed,  not  to  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  but  to  the  Governor  General. 
There  was  no  answer  to  the  despatch 
from  Lord  Northbrook.  The  despatch 
to  Lord  Lytton  was  not  laid  before  tho 
Council.  He  recommended  the  new 
policy  and  they  opposed  it ;  and  it  was 
not  until  direct  authority  from  tho  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  home  was  laid  before 
them  that  they  would  eutertain  it  at  all. 
Ultimately,  as  he  was  informed,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Stato  were  produced  to  tho 
Council.  The  Secretary  of  State  never 
had  any  right  to  instruct  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  apart  from  his  Council, 
and  to  do  so  was  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  India.  How  was  the  Council 
dealt  with  afterwards  ?  It  was  now 
perfectly  well  known  that  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  dissented  from  tlie 
new  policy  ;  and  under  the  Indian  Con- 
stitution had  a  right  to  record  theii*  dis- 
sents, and  their  recorded  dissents  ought 
to  have  been  sent  home  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  But  those  dissents  were  never 
recorded.  Although  the  instructions  as 
to  the  new  policy  were  dated  the  2Sth 
of.February,  1876,  no  Eeport — of  whifh 
Parliament  had  any  cognizance — of  these 
protracted  discussions  came  home  until 
the  10th  of  May,  1877.  Did  anybody 
believe  that  was  the  first  intimation  con- 
veyed to  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  Did 
not  everybody  know  that  communica- 
tions were  taking  place  by  every  mail, 
but  that  they  were  private  communica- 
tions ?  An  important  stage  in  the  Af- 
ghanistan affairs  was  when  the  Instruc- 
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tions  were  given  to  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  for  the 
Conference  at  Peshawur  and  for  the  Treaty 
he  was  to  submit,  as  an  ultimatum  to 
Shore  Ali.  The  Council  ought,  of  course, 
to  have  been  consulted  on  that  Treaty, 
and  on  those  Instructions;  a  despatch 
should  have  come  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  containing  a  Minute  of  the  dissent 
of  the  three  Members  of  the  Council ; 
and  such  despatch  would  have  been  avail- 
able to  Parliament.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible now  to  look  at  those  Instruc- 
tions without  identifying  the  date  at 
which  the  first  formal  and  official  Report 
as  to  the  adoption  by  the  Indian  Council 
of  the  new  policy  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  three  dissenting  Members  of  the 
Council  having  by  that  time  ceased  to  be 
Members.  With  regard  to  the  next 
point,  the  Vernacular  Press  Act,  the  ob- 
jection was  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Council  in  England  was  dealt  with.  A 
telegram  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  on  the 
1 3th  of  March  submitting  a  proposal  to 
introduce  the  Act.  The  usual  course 
would  have  been  to  have  waited  until 
the  Act  was  passed,  and  then  to  have 
considered  it  in  England,  and  to  have 
approved  or  rejected  it.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  State,  without  consulting  his  Council 
or  allowing  them  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  telegraphed  back  the 
same  day  his  assent  substantially  to  the 
principle  of  the  Act.  This  was  to  defeat 
altogether  the  operation  of  the  Council 
in  England  as  a  check  upon  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  depriving  it 
of  all  opportunity  of  criticism  and  re- 
monstrance. Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  House  would, 
he  thought,  be  of  ^opinion  that,  as  far  as 
the  Indian  Vernacular  Press  Act  was  con- 
cerned, the  practices  of  the  Constitution 
had  not  been  fairly  complied  with.  He 
came  next  to  the  third  and  last  point 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  that  was 
the  repeal  of  the  cotton  duties.  He  did 
not  now  propose  to  raise  in  any  way  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  that  repeal,  but 
he  would  refer  to  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done.  He  would  even  assume  that 
it  was  a  right  policy  ;  but  if  it  was  sought 
to  break  through  the  checks  which  the 
Constitution  imposed,  there  was  no  more 
insidious  or  dangerous  way  of  doing 
BO  than  by  adopting  a  course  which 
happened  to  be  popular  for  the  moment. 
The  repeal  of  the  cotton  duties  was,  he 
believed,  inaugurated  by  a  speech  which  | 
had  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  India  at  the  time  in  Manchester  in 
1 875,  admitting  that  when  the  Revenue 
exhibited    a  small    surplus    the  thing 
could  not  be  done.     The  matter,  there- 
fore, was  abandoned  for  some  consider- 
able time,  and  the  necessity  for  doing  the 
thing,  per  fas  aut  per  nefaSy  did  not  arise 
until  there  was  a  deficit,  when  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council  used  the  ex- 
ceptional powers  to  which  he  had  already 
referred,  not  in  any  great  case  of  sudden 
emergency,  but  in  a  case  of  ordinary 
finance,  to  overrule  the  Council  of  India. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  any 
other  example  could  be  furnished  of  the 
overruling  power  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral having  been  exercised  in  such  cir- 
cumstances?    The    Customs    duties    on 
cotton  had  been   imposed  by  a  Legis- 
lative Act,  and  one  would  suppose  that 
the  natural  and  legitimate  wa}'  to  get 
rid   of  them   would  have  been  by  the 
passing  of  a  Legislative  Act.     The  Go- 
vernor General,  however,  knew  that  he 
could  not  pass  such  an  Act,  because  tho 
opinion  of  his  Council  was  almost  unani- 
mously against  him;  and  he,  consequently, 
ferreted  out  a  section  in  the  Customs 
Act  under  which,  apparently,  there  was 
power  to  suspend  Customs'  duties.     If 
such  things  as  this  were  done,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  their  Indian  Constitu- 
tion  would    break  down.      The    legal 
Member  of   the   Council    felt    himself 
obliged  to  state  that  if  such  things  went 
on  tho  Government  of  India  would  be 
impossible,   for  it  was  a  fraud,  as  to 
which  there  was  no  Court  of  Equity  in 
India  which  could  relieve  them  ;  and  ho 
strongly  objected  to  the  way  in  which 
the  proposed  change  in  the  law  was  to 
be  effected.     In  his  (Sir  William  Har- 
court's)  opinion   the  only  one  point  in 
which  Mr.  Stokes  was  mistaken  was  in 
saying  that  there  was  no  Court  of  Equity 
to  reSove  the  people  of  India.     There 
was  such  a  Court,  and  that  was  the  Court 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  address. 
The    Parliament  of  England   had  the 
power   and   authority  to  vindicate  tho 
people  of  India  against  such  outrages 
on    the    Constitution.     Sir    Alexander 
Arbuthnot,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  in  dealing  with  the  question,  said 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  that  country  attributed  the  action 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  it  to  the  influence 
of  persons  who  were  interested  in  the 
cotton  trade — ^in  other  words,  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  manufacturers  of  Lanca- 
shire ;    and    expressed    it    to    be    liis 
conyiction  that  he  was  not  overstating 
the  case,  when  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
belief  that  there  were  no  officials  in 
India  who  did  not  regard  the  step  which 
had  been  taken  as  having  been  adopted 
not  in  the  interests  of  India,  or,  even, 
of  England,  but  in  the  supposed  interests 
of   a   political    Party.     Sir    Alexander 
Arbuthnot  went  on  to  say  that  nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  be  a  party 
to  the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the 
Native  Press,  had  he  known  that  within 
a  year  the  Government  of  India  would 
have  embarked  on  a  course  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  so  unwise  and  so  destruc- 
tive of  that  reputation  for  justice  ou 
which  the  rule  of  England  in  India  so 
greatly  depended.    If  the  language  of 
Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  with  reference 
to  the  operation  of  the  Vernacular  Press 
Act  was  not  justifiable,  he  wanted  to 
know  why  Her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  prosecute  him  for  using  language 
which  was  injurious  to  the  Government 
of  India  ?    That  was  what  had  been  done 
in  India  in  the  matter.     What  had  been 
done  in  England?    Under  a  clause  of 
the  Act,  if  the  Governor  General  over- 
ruled his  Council,  he  was  obliged  im- 
mediately to  communicate  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.     He  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  wanted  to  know  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  received  such  a  communi- 
cation,  and  what  he  had  done  with  re- 
gard to  it  ?    Two  months  ago  he  received 
a    communication    from  the    Governor 
General.     Had  he  answered  it  ?     Had 
he  approved  it  ?     Did  lie  suggest  it  ?    In 
any  of  those  cases  had  he   submitted 
those  communications,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do  under  the  Act,  to  the  Council  of 
India?     Now    happened    one    of    the 
gravest  things    that  could    occur — the 
overruling  of  the  Council  of  India  by 
the  Governor  General.     A  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  was  sent  home  to 
the  Secretary   of   State.     It  was  on  a 
matter  of  finance,  which  we  were  told  by 
Lord  Derby  must  always  come  before 
the  Council  of  India.     He  asked  the 
Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer,     some 
weeks  ago,  whether  a  communication  on 
this  subject  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Council  in   India;    but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  a  light  and  airy  way,  said 
**  Oh,  no,  they  received  no  communica- 
tion because  their  responsibility  is  not 
engaged  in  the  matter."     But  Parlia- 


ment meant    that  their    responsibility 
should   be   engaged.     These   were  not 
interlocutory  communications,  but  final 
and  conclusive.     He  might  be  misin- 
formed on  this  matter.     If  the  state- 
ments he  had  made  were  not  accurate, 
the   Under    Secretary    would    set  him 
right ;  but  if  those  statements  were  well 
founded,  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  ex- 
planation was  due  from  the  Government 
to  the  House.     If,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Indian  Government,  a  bitter  impression 
had  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
men  who,  by  their  position  and  their 
habits,   were  naturally  addicted  to  our 
government,  what  would  be  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  men  who  were 
not  naturally  addicted  to   our  govern- 
ment ?     What  would  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  manner  in  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  India  had  been  treated  ?    If  on 
such  matters  as  the  Afghan  War,  the 
Vernacular  Press,    and  the   finance   of 
India,   the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
think  it   worth   while   to  communicate 
with  the  Council  of  India,  the  Govern- 
ment had  better  begin  by  saving  the 
salaries  of  both  Councils.     He  thought 
he  had,  at  any  rate,  made  out  a  case  for 
inquiry.     In  this  case,  every  check  had 
been  set  aside.     They  had  set  aside,  in 
this  case,  tlie  legislative  check,  and  the 
Executive  check  in  India,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  check.     He  had   brought  forward 
this  subject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing a  Party  division,   but  of  raising  a 
discussion  on  the  question  of  the  Indian 
Constitution,  and  how  far  tliat  Constitu- 
tion had,    or  had   not,  been   observed. 
He    thought   the   facts   which   he   had 
stated  would  show  that  the  subject  was 
not  of  a  frivolous  description  ;  that  his 
misgivings  were  natural ;   and  that  his 
apprehensions  wore  well-founded.     For 
his  own  part,  he  had  been  brought  up 
in   Whig  principles — principles  which, 
he  hoped,  he   would  always  maintain. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Limited 
Monarchy  of  England ;  and  ho  should 
always  desire  to  protect  its  privileges  ; 
but  he  was  equally  anxious  to  maintain 
the  principle  of   the  limitation  of   tlio 
Imperialism   of    England.     No   policy, 
however  excellent  its  objects,  could  ever 
be  successful  which  sought  to  evade  or 
to  defeat  the  right  of  legitimate  discus- 
sion, or  of  Constitutional  control.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  Address  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice, 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  an  humblo  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  prajdng  that  She  will  bo  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  Copies  of  the  Minute  by 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor 
Creneral  of  India  on  the  Despatch  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  dated  the  1 1th  day  of  November 
1875,  and  referred  to  in  the  Despatch  of  the 
Government  of  India,  dated  the  17th  day  of 
March  1876  : 

And,  of  all  Communications  which  have 
passed  between  the  Secretary'  of  State  for  India 
and  the  Government  of  India,  or  the  (xovemor 
(reneral,  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  C'otton 
Duties  (in  continuation  of  the  Papers  presented 
to  ParUament  in  1876.}"— (-S/r  jrHiiam  Ear. 
court.) 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  desired,  in  the 
first  place,  to  offer  his  thanks  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  for  the  courtos}'  with 
which  he  had  communicated  to  him 
personally  the  subjects  to  which  lie 
desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  was  no  more  than  he  should 
expect  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. He  confessed,  when  he  first 
observed  the  Notice  of  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  ho  was 
filled  with  some  little  apprehension  ;  but 
it  was  some  satisfaction  to  find,  after 
some  weeks  of  preparation,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  produced  no 
more  than  a  Motion  for  Papers.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  ho 
hoped  he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  would  not 
make  use  of  any  tu  quoque  arguments. 
He  thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman showed  some  caution  in  that 
observation,  because  if  he  had  investi- 
gated the  matter  a  little  more  than  he 
had  done,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
remarks  could  not  be  limited  to  the  last 
few  years  only.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  great  number  of  technical 
points  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of 
the  very  difficult  matters  which  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Government 
during  the  past  few  years  ;  and  although 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  did  not 
venture  to  say  that  any  one  act  connected 
with  those  negotiations  was  illegal,  or 
that  he  could  visit  it  with  the  censure  of 
the  House,  yet  he  asked  the  House, 
looking  at  all  these  isolated  matters 
with  a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic  effect,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  set  aside  the 
checks    instituted   by  Parliament   and 


establish  a  sort  of  despotism.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  there  was  not  the  least  foun- 
dation for  such  a  charge.  He  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  change  whatever ; 
and  he  maintained  that  the  procedure  in 
England  and  India,  in  reference  to  the 
Councils  in  England  and  in  India,  was 
precisely  the  same  under  the  present 
Government  as  it  was  under  their  Prede- 
cessors. That  was  a  statement  he  made 
with  the  utmost  possible  confidence,  and 
one  which  he  did  not  think  anyone 
would  venture  to  deny.  Both  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Viceroy  might 
have  committed  errors  of  policy ;  but  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  noble 
Friends  had  adopted  the  old  procedure 
both  in  England  and  India,  and  had 
not  departed  from  that  procedure  in 
the  smallest  possible  degree.  Then  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  suggested 
that  there  ought  to  be  great  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  living  on  terms  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy with  the  Members  of  that  Council, 
and  he  thought  if  there  had  been  grave 
dissatisfaction  he  should  have  heard  of 
it.  He  fully  believed  that  the  Members 
of  that  Council,  taken  as  a  whole,  were 
satisfied  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  acted  with  respect  to  them  in  as 
fair  a  manner  as  any  previous  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  acted.  In  fact,  in 
some  respects  he  might  say  that  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Cran brook  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast,  in  their 
communications  to  the  Council,  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  communicated  as 
little  as  possible  to  his  Council.  Ho 
should  now  deal  with  the  cases  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber separately.  As  he  understood  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  referred, 
first,  to  the  relations  between  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  and  his 
Council  in  England;  next  to  tho  re- 
lations between  the  Governor  General 
of  India  and  his  Council  in  India; 
and,  thirdly,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber dealt  with  the  relations  between 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  and  the  Governor 
General  of  India  and  the  Council.  For 
the  first  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  tho 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
he  fancied  that  they  were  all  to  be  a 
happy  family,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to  say  he  agreed  with  the  propositions 
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which  he  laid  before  the  House.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  proceeded, 
and  he  pointed  out,  under  the  clauses 
of  the  Act  for  the  better  government  of 
India,  that  every  order  or  communica- 
tion to  be  sent  to  India  had  to  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  submitted 
to  the  Council  before  it  was  sent  to 
India,  except  in  certain  cases.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  gave  the  House 
one  of  those  cases — when  the  communi- 
cation related  to  a  question  of  peace  or 
war,  or  negotiations  with  a  Native  State 
or  Province ;  but  to  the  second  of  the 
exceptions  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber made  no  reference.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  made  no  allusion  to  the 
case  of  urgency.  In  the  case  jof  urgency 
the  Secretary  of  State  might  send  an 
order  to  India ;  but  he  was  bound  to  put 
before  the  Council  the  reasons  why  he 
had  sent  the  order. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  mentioned  the  exception  in  the 
case  of  urgency. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  begged 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  pardon ; 
in  that  case,  he  had  nothing  more  to^say 
on  that  point.  There  was  one  thing  most 
essential  for  the  proper  government  of 
India,  and  that  was  a  complete  under- 
standing between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Viceroy.  If  they  were  to  be 
confined  to  communications  which  passed 
through  a  great  many  hands,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Governor  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  such  a 
distance  and  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, to  understand  each  other.  There- 
fore, from  the  earliest  establishment  of 
the  Government  of  India  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  system  had  been  adopted  of 
communication  by  means  of  private 
letters  and  telegrams  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Viceroy.  The 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  personal 
telegrams  had  been  settled  by  Papers 
the  production  of  which  had  been  moved 
for  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  word 
more  in  defence  of  them.  The  first 
question  which  they  had  to  consider 
was,  had  the  provisions  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  Act  been  evaded? 
The  first  instance  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward in  favour  of  the  assertion  was  the 
Vernacular  Press  Act ;  but  the  way  in 
which  that  matter  was  dealt  with  might 
still  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House. 

VOL,  CCXLVn.    [third  sbrus.] 


A  telegram,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
desiring  to  pass  the  Act,  was  sent  by  the 
Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
replied  giving  his  sanction  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  but  reserving  his  opinion 
as  to  the  details  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  statute,  he  would  discuss  with 
the  Council;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament  he  had  laid 
before  his  Council  the  reasons  why 
he  had  treated  that  matter  as  **  ur- 
gent." But,  then,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  the  matter  was  not 
urgent ;  but  upon  that  psui;  of  the 
subject  he  would  prefer  to  take  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Lytton.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  in  regard  to  the  Afghan  War 
he  thought  that  all  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  done  was  perfectly  legal.  [An 
hon  Member :  Legal  or  venal  ?]  He  only 
wished  that  some  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  Colleagues  had  found  that  out 
sooner,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Mr.  Goschen)  had  insinuated  a  doubt, 
during  the  discussions  in  December 
last,  whether  there  was  a  legal  justi- 
fication for  the  course  that  was  pur- 
sued. The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxford  had 
made  great  capital  out  of  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  reference  to  the  cotton 
duties,  and  had,  in  support  of  the  case 
which  he  set  up,  urged  that  no  tele- 
graphic communications  should  have 
passed  between  the  Home  and  Indian 
Governments;  but  he  would  ask  how 
the  government  of  India  could  be  carried 
on  unless  the  Home  Government  were 
able  from  time  to  time  to  give,  by 
means  of  the  telegraph,  opinions  and 
advice  in  difficult  circumstances?  The 
Indian  Executive  had  occasionally  to 
meet  the  criticisms  of  the  Home  Par- 
liament, and  how  could  they  possibly  do 
this  effectually,  unless  they  had  the 
means  of  communicating  easily  and 
swiftly  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
London  by  means  of  the  telegraph?  But 
if  it  was  said  that  to  address  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  an 
evasion  of  the  Act,  suppose  he  ad- 
dressed it  to  the  Prime  Minister,  could 
it  be  said  that  that  was  an  evasion  of 
the  Act  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  It 
would  be  an  evasion  of  the  grossest 
kind. 

E 
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Mb.    E.     stanhope,    continuing, 
asked  whether  it  could  for  a  moment  be 
supposed  that  the  government  of  India 
had  been  carried  on  for  the  years  which 
it  had  without  some  points  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet,  and  their  opinion 
obtained,  without  its  having  first  been 
submitted  to  the  Council  ?   And  it  would 
be  remembered  that  even  if  such  points 
were  submitted  to  the  Coimcil,  it  was 
very  likely  that  they  would  be  unable 
to   answer  them.     It  had  been  done 
over    and    over    again    without   being 
called  an  evasion  of  the  Act ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  India  unless  some 
such    system    was    adopted.      And  he 
should  like    to    ask    how  the    Indian 
Council  was  the  worse  off  for  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  cotton 
duties  ?    Suppose  it  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cabinet,    it  would  have 
been  done  by  the  Viceroy  on  his  own 
responsibility,   and    would    have   been 
only  reported  home  in  the  next  Budget 
Statement,  which  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coun- 
cil.    Coming  next  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question — the  relations  between  the 
Viceroy  of  India  and  his  own  Council — 
the  hon.    and   learned  Gentleman  had 
pointed  out  that  letters  had  been  ad- 
dressed, not  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  but  to  the  Governor  General 
himself.     So  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  discover,  that  practice  was  instituted 
by  the  late  Mr.   Kay  in  the  Political 
Department  of  the  India  Office  ;  but  it 
had  been  now  abandoned,  and  all  de- 
spatches were  addressed  to  the  Governor 
General  in  Council.    Then  they  heard 
that  certain  dissents  of  members  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council,  in  regard  to  his  Af- 
ghan policy,  wore  not  sent  home.     He 
would  not  go  at  length  into  that  ques- 
tion, because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
debate  to  do  so ;    and  because,  in  the 
second,  it  would  involve  a  personal  and 
painful  question ;  but  he  would  simply 
say  that  at  the  outset  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  Ameer  certain  instructions  were 
sent  to  Sir  Eichard  Pollock  at  Peshawur. 
Notes    upon     these    instructions    were 
written  by  several  members  of  Council ; 
but  the  Viceroy  pointed  out  that  that 
was  not  the  proper  time  to  record  them, 
but  that  they  should  be  reserved  until 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  was  re- 
ported home.     A  meeting   eventually  I 


took  place  between  the  Hepresentative 
of  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment  and  the 
Minister  of   the    Ameer  of   Cabul    in 
January,    1877,   and  the  result  of  the 
meeting  was  communicated  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  on  the  26th  of  March. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of 
India,  there  existed  no  reason  for  send- 
ing any  Eeport  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations.     Some  people  might 
say  that  to  omit  to  report  proceedings  of 
that  kind,  from  time  to  time,  would  not 
be  in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice 
in  England.     Well,  the  Government  of 
India  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and 
so  in  such  cases  had  the  Secretary  of 
State  frequently  acted.  Anyone  who  had 
studied  the  Blue  Books  would  have  seen 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Afghan 
negotiations  in  1873  not  a  single  de- 
spatch was  written  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
the  then  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  North- 
brook  wrote  one  or  two  despatches  of  a 
meagre  character ;   but    the    Duke  of 
Argyll  had  not  even  sent  any  answer  to 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Northbrook  report- 
ing the  result  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  held  with  the  Ameer  in  1873 — nego- 
tiations which  were,  at  least,  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  negotiations  of  1877. 
After  the  communications  received  on 
the  26th  of  March,  Lord  Lytton  and  his 
Council  immediately  set  to  work  to  pre- 
pare a  despatch.    The  documents  that 
had    reached    them    were    excessively 
voluminous.     A  despatch  was  drafted, 
but  was  not  ready  for  signature  until 
May  10,  the  date  on  whicn  it  was  sent 
over  to  England.    At  that  time  the  threo 
dissentient  members  had  left  India,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  their  dissents 
to  be  appended  to  the  despatch.  If  there 
had  been  on  record  any  demand  by  those 
gentlemen  that  their  notes  should  be 
turned  into  formal  minutes.  Lord  Lytton 
would  undoubtedly  have  given  his  con- 
sent to  that  proceeding.    As  it  had  been 
suggested    last    December    that    Lord 
Lytton  kept  back  that  despatch  with  the 
object  of  preventing  those  three  gentle- 
men from  recording  their  dissents,  he 
would  ask  leave  to  read  the  opinion  of 
one  whose  authority  would  be  readily 
bowed  to.     He  referred  to  Lord  North- 
brook,  who  said  in  the  House  of  Lords — 

"  I  do  not  blame  Lord  Lytton  for  detaining 
the  deffpatch,  for  I  do  not  know  his  reasons ; 
and  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  think  it  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dissents 
from  being  recorded."  —  [3  Hansard,  ccxliii. 
494.] 
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Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  i  vlwUjr  excluded  for  years  together 
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8  right  in  aBsumingthat  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite,  like  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich, was  strongly  of  opinion  that  those 
duties  ought  not  to  have  been  repealed. 
Lord  Ljtton  on  the  question  of  the 
cotton  duties  had,  undoubtedly,  over- 
ruled the  majority  of  the  members  of  his 
Council.  He  did  not,  however,  under- 
stand that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  of  opinion  that  Lord  Lytton 
had  not  the  legal  power  to  do  so. 

SiK  WILLIAM  HAECOUKT  ex- 
plained, that  he  believed  that  in  a  finan- 
cial (jiiestion  like  that  of  the  cotton 
duties  Lord  Ljtton's  action  was  an  abuse 
of  the  overruling  power. 

Me.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  denied,  at  any  rate,  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1870  the 
Viceroy  had  the  power  of  overruling  the 
majority  of  his  Council,  and  it  had  not 
been  shown  that  he  had  exercised  that 
power  in  any  undue  manner.  It  wasnot 
only  a  valuable  power,  but  it  was  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  government  of  India. 
The  Council,  knowing  that  the  Viceroy 
had  the  power  of  overruling  them,  acted 
accordingly,  and,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  that  power,  minorities  often  withdrew 
their  opposition  to  propositions  which 
had  the  support  of  the  Viceroy  and  a 
strong  section  of  the  Council.  That 
opinion  was  borne  out  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
who  was  himself  the  legal  member  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  and  who  said  in 
his  essay  upon  Warren  Hastings—- 

"  Tha  EngliBh  Council  which  represented  the 


Governor  General,  they  would  find  that 
that  Governor  General,  as  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do,  overruled  the  deci- 
sion of  his  Council.  On  that  occasion 
the  question  involved  was  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  present.  It  related 
only  to  the  reserve  fund  which  ought  to 
be  maintained  for  the  purposes  of  the 
opium  revenue.  The  Governor  General 
was  supported  only  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Finance  Minister,  and  the  rest  of 
his  Council  was  against  him.  It  was  a 
very  strong  Council,  including  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  Sir  Henry  Durand,  Sir  William 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  J.  Strachey.  But 
Lord  Lawrence,  under  the  power  now 
complained  of,  overruled  this  majority, 
and  passed  the  measure  in  question. 
Then  it  had  been  said  that  discretion 
ought  to  have  beeu  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  aud  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  no  right  in  any  case  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  any  particular  mea- 
sure. Well,  that  had  been  done  over 
and  over  again.  There  was  a  very  in- 
teresting passage  in  a  despatch  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  bearing  on  this  point. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  said — 


luwiUrt 


e  the  IE 


Componj  at  Calcutta  was  constituted 
different  plan  from  that  which  has 
adopted.     At  present  the  Governor  ia,  as  to  a 
ciecutive  mea«urea,  absolute.     Ho  caji  detlai 
war,  conclude  peace,appoint  public  functianuiic 

or  remove  them  in  oppositi  ~  '"  "" "~ 

tense  of  those  whoail      *"  ' 
arc.  indeed,  entitled 

dianiM  all  that  is  done,  to  advise,  to  remoniitrute, 
to  *cnd  protests  to  England ;  but  it  is  with  the 
Governor  the  supremo  power  resides,  and  on  him 
that  the  whole  rcsponsibilit)'  rests.    This  system 
they  believed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that 
WiUi  eriT  deviseil  for  the  government  of  a  couu- 
trv  where  no  materials  could  be  found 
representative  Constitution.      In  the  ti 
Hoctinga,  the  Governor  had  only  one  v 
Council,  and,  in  case  of  an  equal  division,  a  cnst- 
iog  vote.      It  therefore  happened,  not   unfre- 
quently,  Uut  he  was  overmled  on  the  ^ravcsl 
qnettions,  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be 


No  discretion  whatever  was  left  to  the 
Government  of  India,  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tbe  contention  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  correct,  no  power 
would  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
I  in  England  except  a  power  of  veto,  and 
I  it  was  easy  to  conceive  that  much  mis- 
I  chief  might  thus  arise.  For  instance, 
I  supposing  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
before  him  a  Bill,  the  general  principle 
of  which  he  approved,  but  to  certain 
clauses  of  which  he  objected,  be  would 
ithhmim Council.  Ihey  j,^  obliged  to  veto  the  Bill  as  a  whole. 
aU  that  IS  done,  to     r.^.-      ii?  -rt  ■ .     ^ 

[Sir  William  Hahcourt  satd,   he  re- 
ferred to  the  initiation  of  certain  mea- 
sures.]    Well,  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  undoubtedly  possessed  the  right 
of  sending  out  instructions  to  the  Qover- 
u  j  nor  General  in  Council  for  the  passing  of 
of    certain  measures.     There  formerly  ex- 
'"  I  iRtcd  in  England  a  body  called  the  Indian 
Law  Commission,  whose  business  it  was 
to  suggest  certain  measures  for  India. 
On  these  being  transmitted  by  the  Secie- 
E  3 
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tary  of  State  to  India,   the  Governor 
General  had  no  option  but  to  pass  them ; 
and  the  statute  by  virtue  of  which  mea- 
sures were  so  sent  to  India  to  be  passed 
was  still  unrepealed.      So,  again,   Sir 
Charles  Wood  directed  the  Government 
of  India  to  pass  the  Bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Grand  Juries  of  Presidency 
towns,   and    they  had  to    do    it.      Of 
course,    such    a    power    ought    to    be 
recklessly  exercised,  but  that  it  should 
exist  was  only  in  accordance  with  com- 
mon   sense.     It  was    not    conceivable 
that  the  Governor  General  should  have 
the  power  of  passing  Acts  of  his  own 
free  will,  in  opposition,  it  might  be,  to 
the  feeling  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  and  subject  to 
no  controlling  influence  except  that  of 
his  recall.    With  regard  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  request  for  Papers 
in  connection  with  the  cotton  duties,  he 
could  only  say  he  had  already  imdert^en 
to  produce  them  at  the  request  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Kincardineshire  (Sir  George  Balfour). 
The  Minute  of  the  11th  of  November, 
1875,  was  a  somewhat  different  matter. 
It  was  objectionable  both  in  form  and  in 
substance,  and  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  it  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  his  Council.    But  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  objection  to  produce 
it,   on  condition  that  a  Memorandum 
written  upon  it  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  authority  on 
questions  of  the  kind,  should  be  pro- 
duced also.      He  hoped  he  had  now 
dealt   sufficiently  with  the    speech    of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.    If  he 
had  passed  over  any  point,   he  could 
assure  the  House  he  had  done  so  inad- 
vertently, and  not  because  he  was  afraid 
to  meet  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
on  the  ground  he  had  chosen.     The  Go- 
vernment did  not  desire  to  evade  the 
discussion  of  any  one  of  these  questions, 
and  they  believed  it  would  be  found  that 
what  had  been  done  was  entirely  and 
completely  justified  by  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law. 

Mb.  LAING  pointed  out  that  the 
question  involved  in  the  Motion  they 
were  discussing  was  one  of  danger  to 
the  magnificent  Empire  founded  by  so 
many  soldiers  and  statesmen.  He  re- 
gretted that,  in  spite  of  the  appeal  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford,  the  answer  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  had  been  almost  en- 

J/r.  E,  Stanhope 


tirely  an  appeal  to  the  tu  quoqus  argu- 
ment.    But  if  the  interests  of  India 
were  imperilled,  it  was  no  consolation  to 
quote  precedents  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Lord  Lawrence.    But  there  was  no 
analogy  between  what  had  been  done 
now,  and  what  was  done  by  Lord  Law- 
rence in  a  matter  of  account  which  no- 
body in  India  cared  about.     It  was  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  to  quote  as  a  prece- 
dent the  former  Afghan  War,  which  we 
were  involved  in  by  a  Governor  General 
away  from  his  Council,  and  unduly  led 
by  military  officers  eager  for  action.  As 
regarded  the  remission  of  the  cotton 
duties,  a  case  in  point  would  have  been 
the  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  in 
the  time  of  the   Viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Canning,    from    10    to    5    per    cent, 
which  it  was  his  (Mr.   Laing's)   duty 
as  Finance  Minister  to  propose  to  the 
Council    of  which    Sir    Bartle    Frere 
was  then  a  Member,  which  was  most 
exhaustively  debated,  and  as  to  which 
Lord  Canning's  judgment  was,   up  to 
the  last  moment,  in  suspense.    If  it  had 
not  been  proved  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  the  measure  was  accept- 
able,  it  would  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  reduction  was  made  because  there 
was  a  bond  fide  surplus.  But  now,  as  had 
been  shown  by  the  Under  Secretary,  the 
public  Debt  of  India  had  been  increased 
within  the  last  few  years  by  £51 ,000,000, 
and,  making  allowance  for  re-payments 
and    assets,   a  deficit    of   £40,000,000 
had  been  incurred.    At  that  moment, 
there  was   a   deficiency  of  £7,500,000 
on  the  Budget  of  the  year.    Even  now 
there  was  a  deficit  of  between  £3,000,000 
and  £4,000,000  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of 
this,  it  was  proposed  to  take  £200,000 
a-year  of  certain  revenue.  Was  ever  such 
a  thing  as  reduction  of  taxation  in  such 
circumstances  heard    of   in  any  other 
country  ?    The  reason  why  it  had  been 
done    was   known   to    everybody.      A 
General  Election  was  impending,  and 
the   Government  was  afraid  it  might 
lose  some  seats  in  Lancashire.  But  were 
these  things  to  be  done  without  any  op- 
portimity  to    the    experienced    Indian 
Councillors,  who  surrounded  the  Viceroy 
in  India,   and  the  Secretary  of  State 
here,  to  express  and  publish  their  opi- 
nions?   Such  conduct  endangered  the 
stability  of  our  Indian  Empire.     They 
had  to  deal  with  a  fast-growing  public 
opinion  in  India,  and  if  they  shook  con- 
fidence in  the  truth,  justice,  and  sin- 
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cerity  of  the  Qovemment,  they  would 
find  increasing  difficulty  in  reconciling 
India  to  English  rule.  Unfortunately, 
that  was  the  result  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  by  the  Government 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  there 
was  nothing  to  show  that  in  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  he  had  done  anything  which  was 
at  all  parallel  to  that  which  had  been 
done  by  the  present  Qt)vemment,  whom 
he  charged  with  having  acted  illegally 
in  having  conmiunicated  with  the  Viceroy 
of  India  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Council  at  home  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  cotton  duties,  and  having 
thus  overridden  the  authority  which  was 
given  them  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  had  not  met  with  his 
usual  explicitness  the  case  submitted 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford.  The  answer  of  the  Under  Se- 
cretaiy  of  State  for  India,  in  fact,  was 
somewhat  contradictory.  First,  he  told 
the  House  there  were  matters  which 
were  not  sufficiently  important  to  be 
brought  under  the  Act  before  the  Coun- 
cily  and  then  he  used  an  infinitely  more 
dangerous  argument — namely,  that  some 
matters  might  be  so  important  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  exclude  the  Coun- 
cil and  refer  them  to  the  Cabinet.  He 
even  suggested  that  both  Councils,  and 
even  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
might  be  excluded  by  the  Viceroy, 
and  communications  be  made  by  him  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  No  answer  had 
been  given,  nor  could  be  given,  to  the 
plain  law  of  the  case;  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
be  justified.  As  to  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Council,  he  had  no  doubt  the  Under  Se- 
cretaiy  of  State  for  India  was  correct  in 
saying  the  Governor  General  had  the 
power  of  deciding  whether  a  question 
was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India ;  but  the 
Governor  General  was  bound,  under  the 
Act,  to  decide  a  question  of  that  kind, 
as  it  were  judicially,  and  honestly  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  essential  in- 
terests, which  no  one  could  say  to  be 
really  involved  in  a  reduction  of  the 
cotton  duties.  If  Parliament  thought 
right  to  abolish  the  Councils  at  home 
and  in  India  appointed  to  aid  in  the  go- 
Yemment  of  that  Dependency,  let  it  be 
60.    Parliament  and  the  country  would 


know  who  were  responsible  for  the 
government  of  India  ;  but  Parliament 
ought  not  to  allow  them  to  continue  to 
exist  merely  as  shams. 

Mk.  E.  stanhope  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  would  withdraw  his  Question, 
and  put  it  in  another  form.  He  had 
already  explained  what  the  Government 
could  give,  and  what  it  could  not  give ; 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  scarcely  expect  the  Motion  to  bo 
accepted  in  its  present  form. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  did  not 
quite  understand  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  thought  he  expressed  himself  willing 
to  grant  the  Papers. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  replied  that  he 
only  accepted  the  first  part. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  only  desired  to  add 
something  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  ob- 
jected  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Mo- 
tion, as  the  Papers  there  asked  for  were 
already  granted  in  another  form  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
opposite  (Sir  George  Balfour).  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Motion,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  add  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  could 
not  see  the  object  of  the  refusal.  If  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
going  to  give  exactly  the  same  Papers 
in  another  form,  he  did  not  understand 
why  they  should  not  be  given  on  this 
Motion. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  pointed  out  that, 
as  a  result,  they  would  be  given  twice 
over. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  asked 
if  there  was  a  Motion  for  the  Papers 
already  on  the  Order  Book  ?  If  there 
was  not,  he  did  not  see  why  the  Mo- 
tion should  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  thought  they  were 
getting  into  quite  an  unnecessary  diffi- 
culty, and  that  there  really  was  no 
reason  why  the  Motion  should  not  be 
amended  as  suggested. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  there  was  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  lay  before  the  House  the 
whole  of  the  Correspondence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cotton  duties;  but  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  did  not 
think  it  convenient  to  give  those  Papers 
as  a  separate  Eeturn.     His  hon.  Friend 
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had  already  undertaken  to  lay  these 
communications,  with  others,  before  the 
House  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kin- 
cardineshire (Sir  George  Balfour),  in 
order  to  afford  a  complete  review  of 
what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  tariff.  At  the  same  time,  his  hon. 
Friend  would  give  all  the  Papers  asked 
for  in  the  first  part  of  the  Motion,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Memorandum  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  the  Motion  be  amended 
in  tnat  sense. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  words  **  of  all  Commu- 
nications," to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order 
to  add  the  words  "  of  the  Memorandum  of  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine,  dated  the  26th  day  of 
April  1876," — (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
at  present,  there  was  no  Motion  on  the 
Order  Book  for  Papers,  or  if  there  was 
one,  he  should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  refer  to  it.  He  had  made 
a  distinct  request  for  Papers,  and  it  was 
refused,  because  it  was  said  they  were 
to  be  given  at  some  future  time.  Did 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
refuse  to  give  these  Papers  because  he 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  moved  for 
them?  If  that  was  so,  why  were  they  to  be 
given  at  some  future  time  to  somebody 
else  ?  He  did  not  understand  the  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  Papers  might  never  be 
moved  for  at  all,  and,  of  course,  they 
were  important  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  replied,  that  he 
simply  wanted  to  keep  all  the  Papers 
relating  to  one  thing  together.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir  George 
Balfour)  had  conferred  with  him  as  to 
these  Papers — he  had  seen  them — and, 
as  soon  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
illness  of  which  he  was,  unfortunately, 
suffering,  he  would  move  for  them,  and 
they  would  be  at  once  produced.  His 
object  was  that  the  Papers  should  be 
^ven  as  a  whole,  and  if  there  was  any 
delay  in  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
moving  for  them,  he  would  himseK 
move  K>r  them  at  once. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  pointed 
out  that  an  entirely  diflterent  course  was 
taken  in  1876.  A  question,  exactly 
similar  in  character,  was  then  raised, 
and  a  Eeturn  was  made  of  Papers, 
showing  the  particular  action  of  the 
Government  on  that  subject.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  unbury  the  par- 
ticular documents  he  wanted  from  a 
great  mass  of  Correspondence. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  observed,  that  the 
Papers  with  regard  to  the  cotton  duties 
were  very  important,  and  when  they 
had  read  them,  it  was  very  possible 
that  someone  holding  a  responsible  posi- 
tion might  consider  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
pose a  very  different  Motion  from  that 
now  before  the  House.  Ho  did  not 
think  the  Under  Secretary  had  answered 
the  very  serious  and  grave  charges 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Sir  William  Harcourt);  but 
he  had  not  himself  intervened  in  the  de- 
bate because  he  wanted  to  see  these 
Papers.  If  they  did  not  give  a  better 
answer  than  that  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary to  the  charge  that  all  Parliamentary 
checks  had  been  removed,  and  that  the 
Government  of  India  was  now  a  pure 
despotism,  it  was  obvious  that  a  very 
different  Motion  from  that  now  before 
them  must  be  proposed.  If  these 
Papers  were  lumped  together  instead 
of  being  published  in  two  lots,  would 
that  cause  any  delay  ? 

Mr.  ONSLOW  believed  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  produce  the  Papers 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as  they 
clearly  had  no  objection  to  give  them  ; 
and  he  thought  the  Motion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  a  very  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  would 
undertake,  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman was  not  in  his  place  within  a 
very  short  period,  to  move  for  these 
Papers  himself.  There  should  be  no 
delay  in  presenting  them. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  repeated  his  ques- 
tion, whether  any  delay  would  be  caused 
by  following  the  course  suggested  by 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  thought  not; 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  more  than  a  day  or 
two. 

Mr.  COUETNEY  asked,  if  it  would 
not  be  rather  inconvenient  if  the  two 
sets  of  Papers  were  mixed  together? 
They  wanted  Papers  on  the  Constitu- 
tional question,   while  those  his  hon. 
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and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  George  Balfour) 
was  to  move  for  referred  to  the  financial 
question.  Of  course,  totally  diflferent 
opinions  might  be  formed  on  the  two 
subjects,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient 
if  they  got  a  bundle  of  Papers  dealing 
with  one  question,  and  referring  inci- 
dentally to  the  other. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  undertook  that 
the  Papers  should  be  furnished  without 
any  delay. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

RcMolped^  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will 
bo  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copies  of  the 
Minute  by  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Go- 
temor  General  of  India  on  the  Despatch  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  11th  day  of  No- 
rember  1875,  and  referred  to  in  the  Despatch  of 
the  GJovemment  of  India,  dated  the  17th  day  of 
March  1876  : 

And,  of  the  Memorandum  of  Sir  Henry 
Sumner  Maine,  dated  the  25th  day  of  April 
1876. 

To  be  presented  by  Privy  Councillors. 

House  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes 

before  One  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]  —  Public  'Riu.^—Ordtredr-First 
Rtading  —  Warranty  of  Animals  ♦  [208]  , 
Ulster  Tenant  Right  (No.  2)  ♦  [209] ;  Now 
Forest  Act  (1877;  Amendment*  [210]. 

Second  Reading — Money  Laws  (Ireland)  [12], 
put  off;  Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment 
[57],  debute  adjourned. 

Select  Committee — Medical  Act  (1858)  Amend- 
ment (No.  3)  *  [121],  Mr.  O'Leary  and  Mr. 
John  l^Iaitland  added. 

Committee — Report — Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  (1875)  Amendment  (re-comm.)*  [139]; 
Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
mento)  ♦  [61]. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 


MONEY    LAWS    (IRELAND)    BILL. 

{Mr.  Lelahunty^  Mr.  Richard  Power.) 

[bill  12.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  DELAHUNTY,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
he  wished,  at  the  outset,  to  state  that 
the  House,  on  the  18th  of  Inarch  last, 
affirmed  the  principle  on  which  this  Bill 
was  founded — namely,  that  a  free  circu- 
lation of  specie  currency,  together  with 
a  full  and  adequate  circulation  of  paper 
currency,  convertible  into  specie  on  de- 
mand, was  essential  for  the  promotion 
of  the  development  of  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  trade.  The  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  extend  in  a  modified 
form  to  Ireland  the  principle  of  a  free 
circulation  of  specie  currency.  At  pre- 
sent, a  specie  circulation  did  not  exist  in 
Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be 
no  free  circulation  of  specie  there.  In 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  where 
there  were  no  small  notes,  the  specie 
circulation  amounted,  on  an  average,  to 
£5  per  head  of  the  population.  In  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the 
circulation  of  £  1  notes,  which  amounted 
to  £2,000,000  for  a  population  of 
5,500,000,  the  average  circulation  per 
head  was  only  8«.  And  as  for  every 
sovereign  in  circulation  they  had  about  . 
10  £1  notes,  it  was  clear  that  in  Ireland 
the  amount  of  specie  currency  was  only 
lOd.  per  head  of  the  population.  That 
was  a  very  small  sum,  and  he  thought 
that  they  ought  to  have  equality  in  this 
respect  in  Ireland.  Up  to  the  year  1826 
the  circulation,  both  of  large  and  small 
notes,  in  Ireland,  was  the  same  in  pro- 
portion as  in  England,  and  his  country 
kept  pace  with  England  until  the  law 
was  made  different.  Now,  he  only  asked 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of 
notes  under  £2  from  circulation,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  extend  the  principle  of 
the  Besolution  which  it  had  unanimously 
affirmed  in  a  modified  form  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Ireland.  Now,  the  Bank  of  France, 
with  a  capital  of  £8,000,000,  had  power 
to  issue  £120,000,000  in  notes,  while 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  capital  of 
£17,000,000,  had  power  to  issue  only 
£15,000,000  of  notes,  which,  consider- 
ing the  reserve  that  had  to  be  made, 
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was,  in  fact,  only  £5,000,000;  therefore, 
he  believed  that  England  required  an 
alteration  in  her  paper  currency  laws. 
That  question,  however,  he  did  not  touch 
by  his  Bill,  though  he  had  the  opinion 
at  the  same  time  that  the  paper  currency, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  required 
extension  and  alteration  from  what  it 
was  at  the  present  time  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  trade.  The  point  he 
wished  to  enforce  was  the  necessity  of 
making  an  alteration  in  specie  currency  ; 
and  he  thought  that  when  the  specie 
currency  of  Ireland  was  not  more  than 
lOrf.  per  head  of  the  population,  the  time 
had  arrived  when  something  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  direction  he  had  indi- 
cated, and  that  Ireland  ought,  at  least, 
to  be  allowed  to  have  as  high  an 
average  circulation  as  that  of  the  world 
— namely,  £2  per  head.  His  opinion 
was,  that  there  was  sufficient  energy  and 
power  of  development  in  Ireland  to 
Dring  the  circulation  of  specie  of  that 
country  up  to  the  proportions  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  He  had 
looked  into  the  question,  and  he  could 
safely  say  that  if  Ireland  was  depressed, 
and  if  her  manufactures  did  not  exist,  it 
was  not  for  the  want  of  energy  and  de- 
termination and  means  in  the  people  of 
Ireland.  If  they  looked  back  to  the 
history  of  that  country  for  the  last  100 
years,  they  would  see  that  Ireland  for- 
merly progressed  in  industrial  develop- 
ment fully  as  much  as  England,  having 
regard  to  her  circumstances  and  the 
state  of  her  laws.  Arthur  Young  showed 
that  up  to  the  time  when  he  wrote  the 
development  of  Ireland  had  been  as 
great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of 
England ;  while  he  asserted  that  France 
was  nowhere  as  regarded  development 
and  prosperity  as  compared  with  Ire- 
land. In  his  opinion,  there  would  now 
be  13,000,000  people  living  in  affluence 
in  Ireland,  instead  of  a  population  of 
5,000,000,  if  there  had  been  the  same 
currency  laws  in  that  country  as  had 
existed  in  England  since  the  year  1826. 
Among  the  high  financial  authorities 
who  endorsed  the  views  which  he  enter- 
tained were  Adam  Smith,  M.  Necker, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper, 
Mr.  M*Oulloch,  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  In 
1811,  while  the  wages  of  house  car- 
penters in  Glasgow  were  2«.  8rf.  a-day, 
and  in  Manchester  3«.  lOd,,  they  were 
As.  in  Waterford  and  other  Irish  towns, 
though  provisions  at  that    time  were 

Mr.  Delahunty 


cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or 
Scotland.  It  was  a  fact,  which  no  one 
could  gainsay,  that  up  to  1826  the  ship- 
ping entering  the  ports  in  Ireland  was 
fully  equal  to  that  which  entered  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  area  of  the  two  countries.  But 
what  was  the  case  now  ?  Last  year,  the 
number  of  ships  which  cleared  out  of 
English  ports  was  44,977,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  19,000,000,  while  the  number 
vrith  cargo  that  cleared  out  of  Irish 
ports  was  only  117.  It  was  quite  plain, 
therefore,  there  was  something  **  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark."  In  England 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
rail  was  over  500,000,000  in  the  year, 
and  the  amount  of  minerals  and  mer- 
chandize over  180,000,000  tons;  in  Ire- 
land the  number  of  passengers  was  only 
7,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  minerals 
and  merchandize  not  more  than  3,000,000 
tons.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
most  essential  thing  was  that  there 
should  be  free  exchange  between  man 
and  man,  and  that  could  only  be  secured 
by  giving  a  specie  circulation  to  Ire- 
land. He  called  upon  the  House  to  ex- 
tend to  Ireland  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
solution which  it  had  adopted  three 
months  ago ;  but  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
he  would  only  say  that  they  must  bo 
certain  to  hear  more  about  the  matter 
before  long.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Delahunty,) 

SiK  JOSEPH  M^KENNA,  in  moving 
that  the  BiU  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  three  months,  said,  he  felt  himself 
under  considerable  difficulty  in  foUowing 
his  hon.  Friend.  He  had  travelled  over 
an  immense  extent  of  ground,  and  if  ho 
touched  on  all  the  various  topics  intro- 
duced in  his  speech,  he  should  occupy 
not  only  the  remainder  of  the  Sitting, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Session.  But  ho 
complained  that  what  his  hon.  Friend 
had  advanced  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.  He  had  failed  altogether  to 
bring  the  logic  of  his  speech  to  bear  on 
the  provisions  of  the  BUI.  He  had 
shown  by  his  illustrations  that  Ireland 
was  extremely  prosperous  some  100 
years  ago  in  spite  of  the  penal  laws; 
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but  what  they  had  now  to  deal  with  was 
not  a  historical  retrospect,  but  simply 
with  this  Bill.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
enunciated  what  no  one  had  denied,  and 
refuted  what  no  one  had  stated.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  failed- 
to  explain  his  Bill  in  the  least  degree. 
No  doubt  Ireland  had  suffered  in  past 
times  from  one  kind  of  misgoyemmeut 
or  another ;  but  he  failed  to  understand 
by  what  process  a  remedy  for  that  suf- 
fering was  to  be  found  in  the  mind  of 
any  rational  person  under  what  it  was 
proposed  to  enact  in  that  Bill.  If  £1 
notes  were  injurious,  why  would  not  £2 
notes  be  injurious  also  ?  Last  year 
his  hon.  Friend  would  extirpate  impar- 
tially all  notes  under  £5  ;  but  now  he 
drew  his  cordon  sanitaire  to  protect  £2 
notes.  What  magic  was  there  in  £2 
notes  ?  The  Bill  commenced  by  stating 
that— 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  money 
laws  of  Ireland  by  prohibiting,  after  a  certain 
period,  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  under  the 
•urn  of  £2." 

He  ventured  to  say  that  the  Preamble 
was  altogether  begging  the  question. 
Nothing  had  been  produced  to  show 
that  it  was  expedient,  after  a  certain 
period,  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  notes 
under  £2.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
devoted  two  hours  to  a  speech  on  the 
Bill,  and  not  two  minutes  of  that  speech 
had  been  devoted  to  stating  what  con- 
nection he  saw  between  the  historical 
facts  which  he  quoted  and  the  provisions 
of  the  BiU.  He  thought  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  the  measure  was  to  treat  it 
as  private,  and  hold  that  the  Preamble 
had  not  been  proved.  He  admitted  that 
on  some  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ments arguments  might  have  been 
founded  50  years  ago;  but  in  1844  and 
1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  radical 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which 
bank  notes  were  to  be  circulated.  He 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  Mem- 
ber returned  from  Ireland  who  had  more 
the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart  than 
his  hon.  Friend;  but  whether  he  was 
well  read  in  the  arguments  used  in  1826, 
and  from  that  time  to  1844  was  not  im- 
portant ;  for  he  had,  notwithstanding  his 
great  astuteness  and  his  historical  re- 
search, failed  to  grasp  the  effect  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel's  legidation.  He  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  would  shortly  state  the  efl'ect 
of  that  legislation.     Sir  Eobert  Peel's 


Act  of  1844  saved  the  rights  of  bankers 
generally  in  England  to  issue  for  the 
future  an  amount  of  notes  on  the  old 
credit  basis,  limited  for  each  bank,  to 
the  precise  amount  of  its  actual  circula- 
tion for  the  year  ending  1st  May,  1844. 
He  abolished  all  further  power  of  circu- 
lation by  these  banks,  whether  on  a 
special  basis  or  not.  The  whole  power 
of  expanding  the  note  circulation  of 
England  was  vested  in  the  bank  of 
England ;  and  beyond  the  amount  of 
£14,000,000,  it  was  provided  that  the 
bank's  circulation  should  rest  strictly — 
that  was,  henceforth,  entirely  on  specie. 
In  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  the 
Irish  Note  Circulation  Act,  identical  in 
principle,  but  varying  slightly  in  details, 
from  the  English  Act.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  not  consider  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
was  in  an  analogous  position  to  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  because  there 
was  not  such  an  association  and  inter- 
change between  the  banks  of  the  country 
and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  as  existed  be- 
tween the  country  banks  and  the  Bank 
of  England.  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  bound 
to  slightly  vary  the  conditions  of  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  Ireland  from 
that  relating  to  England  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  specie  basis  for  every  pound 
of  expanded  issues  was  equally  main- 
tained. He  regarded  the  Act  as  one 
passed  in  a  thoroughly  benevolent  and 
statesmanlike  spirit  towards  his  country. 
By  the  Act,  the  Irish  banks  were  obliged 
to  furnish  similar  returns  after  the  1st  of 
May,  1845,  such  as  the  banks  of  issue 
already  furnished  in  England.  Once 
all  expansion  of  the  note  circulation  was 
against  specie,  it  was  immaterial  whether 
the  actual  circulation  was  maintained 
in  large  notes  or  small.  Some  of  the 
banks  might  dispense  with  their  £1 
notes ;  but  he  knew  one  bank  which  is- 
sued such  notes  because  their  customers 
preferred  them,  although  a  full  circula- 
tion would  be  equally  maintained  by 
circulating  £5  notes  as  £1  notes.  It  was 
no  advantage,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  the  banker  to  circulate  £l  notes,  but 
in  some  respects  a  disadvantage,  because 
the  banks  had  to  represent  them  by  an 
equivalent  amount  of  gold,  and  to  bear 
the  expense  of  their  note  issue.  He  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press 
his  Bill  to  a  Division,  because,  being 
conversant  with  the  matter,  he  felt  that 
no  good  purpose  would  be  served  if  the 
Bill  were  passed  into  law. 
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Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  three  months.'*  —  {Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  tiie  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  BEUEN  said,  he  could  not  ag^ee 
with  the  last  speaker  in  the  opinion  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  circulation  of  £1  notes. 
His  (Mr.  Bruen's)  desire  was  to  place 
Irish  commerce  and  trade  in  as  good  a 
position  as  they  held  in  England ;  but 
he  felt  that  the  circulation  of  small  notes 
was  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the 
country.  They  could  hardly  suppose 
that  a  groat  commercial  community  like 
England  would  forego  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  circulation  of  £  1 
notes,  if  there  were  any  such  advantages. 
England,  having  voluntarily  deprived 
herself  of  the  power  of  issuing  £  1  notes, 
the  inference  was  that  they  were  not 
desirable,  and  if  not  desirable  for  Eng- 
land, he  failed  to  see  why  they  should 
be  forced  upon  Ireland.  The  question 
was  one  between  large  and  small  notes, 
and  the  issue  of  small  notes  was  gene- 
rally a  sign  that  a  country  was  in  diffi- 
culties. If  the  circulation  of  small  notes 
was  a  good  thing,  why  were  they  not 
adopted  in  all  great  commercial  coun- 
tries? He  had,  on  former  occasions, 
felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber for  Waterford ;  but,  on  further  con- 
sideration, ho  had  changed  his  views, 
and  felt  bound  to  support  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  the 
circulation  of  specie  currency  should  be 
made  identical  in  both  countries. 

Mb.  D.  TAYLOE  said,  they  all  sym- 
pathized with  the  desire  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Delahunty) 
to  improve  the  trade  of  his  country ;  but 
most  of  them  must  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  means  by  which  that  object  was  to 
be  secured.  The  only  way  to  increase 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Ireland  was 
by  the  industry  and  efforts  of  her  people. 
To  hold  forth  to  Ireland  that  there  was 
any  other  way  of  increasing  her  pros- 
perity would  be  a  mistaken  and  mis- 
chievous course  to  adopt.  The  circula- 
tion of  £  1  notes  had  been  a  most  useful 
and  excellent  thing  for  Ireland,  and  the 
best  test  of  that  was  that  throughout 
Ireland  the  great  bulk  of  the  circulation 
was  in  notes  of  £1. 


Mr.  MACAETNEY  said,  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
£1  note.  They  preferred  them  to  gold, 
and  for  this  reason  he  opposed  the  Bill. 
He  had,  however,  a  stronger  reason, 
and  that  was  that  the  Bill  would  inflict 
a  great  blow  on  the  banks.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Delahunty)  had  repre- 
sented to  them  that  Ireland  was  not  so 
prosperous  now  as  in  the  time  of  Arthur 
Young ;  but  he  did  not  prove  that  the 
banks  of  Ireland  were  more  useful  or 
more  flourishing  then  than  now.  If  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 
would  be  this — that  to  restore  Ireland  to 
its  former  prosperity  all  the  laws  that 
existed  then  should  be  re-enacted. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  it  had  not  been 
shown  that  there  was  any  connection 
between  £  1  notes  and  the  decline  from 
a  former  condition  of  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land, which  existed,  in  fact,  along  with 
the  circulation  of  £1  notes.  A  change 
ought  not  to  be  made  unless  stronger 
arguments  could  be  urged.  The  Bill 
would  lessen  the  resources  of  the  banks, 
and  would  not  increase  the  circulating 
mediimi  which  had  hitherto  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  The 
currency  laws,  no  doubt,  required  con- 
siderable amendment  ;  but,  so  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  the  subjectshould 
be  approached  in  a  more  practical  man- 
ner, and  from  a  totally  different  point  of 
view.  The  House  would,  in  his  opinion, 
do  well  to  refuse  its  assent  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  MULHOLLAND  said,  he  had 
given  considerable  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  certainly  should  ask  the  House 
not  to  make  any  such  alteration  in  the 
law  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed. 
He  could  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient 
working  of  the  present  banking  system 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  great  accommoda- 
tion it  afforded  to  the  Irish  agricultural 
and  commercial  classes.  When  they 
talked  of  the  depression  of  industry'  in 
Ireland  as  being  the  result  of  the  £l 
note  system,  he  would  point  out  to  them 
the  progress  which  Scotland  had  made 
under  the  same  law.  He  believed  the 
progress  of  Scotland  during  the  last  100 
years  had  been  greater  even  than  that  of 
England  ;  and  if  they  applied  the  usual 
tests,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that 
the  progress  of  Ireland  had  been  very 
great  during  the  last  half-century.  So 
long  as  there  was  no  question  as  to  their 
convertibility — and  there  was  no  such 
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question — he  trusted  nothing  would  be 
done  to  abolish  £1  notes  in  Ireland. 

Seb  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 

said,  he  must  bear  testimony  to  the  care 
and  consideration  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  introduced  the  Bill  had  given 
to  the  question.  In  support  of  the  Bill 
it  was  urged  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  manufacturing  inertness  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  question,  he  thought, 
they  had  really  to  consider  was  whether, 
if  it  were  true  that  there  was  a  want  of 
manufacturing  energy  in  Ireland,  the 
want  of  manufacturing  energy  could  be 
traced  at  all  to  the  fact  that  the  circula- 
tion of  bank  notes  in  Ireland  mainly 
consisted  of  these  £1  bank  notes?  Under 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1845,  a  limita- 
tion of  notes,  issued  by  any  particular 
bank,  was  declared,  and  for  any  issue 
beyond  the  amount,  banks  had  to  de- 
posit and  keep  in  reserve  a  certain 
amount.  As  to  the  kind  of  note  the 
bank  should  issue,  as  long  as  they  re- 
tained the  amount  in  reserve,  the  law 
imposed  in  no  way  any  kind  of  restric- 
tion upon  the  denomination  of  note.  If 
it  suited  the  banks  of  Ireland,  if  they 
felt  it  a  convenience  to  their  customers 
to  issue  these  £1  notes,  for  the  issue  of 
which  a  demand  seemed  to  be  made,  he 
was  informed,  and  he  believed  correctly, 
that  there  was  no  linfitation.  Whilst 
the  banks  retained  their  proper  balances 
of  reserve  in  proportion  to  their  notes  of 
issue,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them,  for  convenience  of  their  customers, 
arriving  at  emy  decision  as  to  the  form  in 
which  they  should  issue  their  notes.  They 
had  heard  to-day  of  the  popularity  of  the 
system  of  £1  notes  in  Ireland ;  and  some 
years  back  a  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue 
had  investigated  the  question,  and  the  evi- 
dence given  before  that  Committee,  by 
witnesses  from  Ireland,  showed  that  £1 
notes  were  a  practical  convenience  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that  any 
interference  with  the  issue  of  them  would 
.be  unpopular;  and  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  to  answer  those  objections 
before  he  could  expect  the  House  to  pass 
the  Bill.  As  a  matter  of  evidence,  it  was 
dear  that  the  system  had  worked  well 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland;  but, 
provided  the  conditions  were  complied 
with,  the  banks  could  issue  other  notes. 
Mr.  DELAHUNTY,  in  reply,  said, 
it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  there 
being  a  reserve.  They  must  know  very 
well  that  there  was  none.    In  Ireland 


the  amount  was  so  small  that  it  was  not 
worth  talking  about.  The  Bank  of  Ire- 
land had  not  £500,000  specie,  because 
gold  had  fled  the  country.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  gold  in  England  to  sus- 
tain the  country ;  but  Ireland  had  none 
at  all.  What  Ireland  wanted  was 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade ; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  circulation  of 
money,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  have 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade. 
People  said — "Let  Ireland  be  indus- 
trious.'' Ireland  was  industrious ;  but, 
unfortunately,  she  had  not  plenty  of 
money  to  sustain  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  sustain  him  in 
passing  the  Bill  he  had  introduced,  and 
to  give  an  opportunity  he  would  leave 
the  Bill  in  its  hands;  but  if  the  Bill 
were  defeated,  he  would  l)ring  the  mat- 
ter before  every  constituency  in  Ireland 
before  they  returned  to  the  subject  next 
Session. 

Question  put. 

The  House  (^it;ti^(^ : — Ayes  30;  Noes 
146:  Majority  116.— (Div. List, No.  123.) 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second    Reading   put    off  for    three 
months. 

GUN   LICENCES   ACT   (1870)   AMEND- 
MENT BILL.— [Bill  57.] 

{Sir  Alexander  Gordon^   Mr.   Clare  Head,   Mr, 

M^Lagan^  Mr.  Mark  Stewart.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  it  had  been  prepared 
to  remedy  what  many  persons  hwd  to 
be  a  serious  error  made  in  1870,  when 
the  Gun  Licences  Act  was  passed  through 
Parliament.  The  error  then  made  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  reversal  of  the  principle 
which  was  adopted  by  Parliament  in 
1848,  and  continued  for  22  years.  The 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1848 
was,  that  the  occupier  of  land  had  the 
right  to  protect  the  produce  of  his  land 
from  injury  by  hares  and  wild  animals 
without  paying  any  tax  for  so  doing. 
Hon.  Members  might  remember  that  in 
1848  the  Act  11  &  12  Viet.  c.  29  was, 
I  according  to  an  extract  from  the  Pre- 
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In  East  Lothian  alone,  the  Farmers' 
Association  had  paid  the  premium  for 
23,000  heads  of  wood-pigeons  in  one 
year,  and  yet  they  were  unahle  to  keep 
down  the  number.  Those  who  suffered 
from  wood-pigeons  complained  very 
much  against  any  taxes  whatever  being 
imposed  for  killing  them.  He  was  in- 
formed that  in  this  House  itself,  soon 
after  the  Gun  Licences  Act  was  passed, 
a  vote  was  recorded  against  that  mea- 
sure while  the  Customs  emd  Inland  Be- 
venue  Bill  was  under  consideration ;  but 
he  had  not  had  time  to  find  out  that 
case  in  the  records  of  the  House,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  only  give  it  on  the 
authority  of  another  hon.  Member.  He 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  House 
to  hear  some  of  the  reasons  adduced  in 
1870  for  passing  this  obnoxious  Act. 
The  present  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  said  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Bill 
would  in  any  way  promote  the  preser- 
vation of  game,  and  he  had  supported  it 
on  the  sole  ground  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful in  securing  the  registering  of  arms 
in  this  country.  That  was  the  object  of 
many  other  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the 
House  at  the  time  besides  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said — 

"  Tho  object  of  fiiis  Bill  is  to  check  lawless 
habits.  ...  I  think  it  is  a  good  object  to  dis- 
courage the  lower  classes  from  habitually  carry- 
ing deadly  weapons.'*  —  [3  Sansard,  cciii. 
767-8.] 


amble,   passed  for  the  following  rea- 
sons:— 

"  And,  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  much 
damage  has  been  and  is  continually  being  done 
by  hares  to  the  produce  of  inclosed  lands,  and 
that  great  losses  have  thereby  accrued  and  dri 
accrue  to  the  occupiers  of  such  lands,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  persons  in  the  actual  occupation  of 
such  inclosed  lands  should  be  allowed  to  take 
and  kill  hares  thereon,  without  the  pajinent  of 
assessed  taxes,  and  without  obtaining  a  game 
certificate." 

The  Bill  he  now  asked  the  House  to 
adopt  had  been  framed  on  the  principle 
that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  on  those 
who  were  producers  of  food  to  enable 
them  to  protect  that  produce  from  being 
destroyed.  At  that  time,  in  1 848,  rabbits 
were  not  game,  and  they  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  persons  without  having  a 
licence  or  certificate  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  But  another  Act  was  passed  through 
Parliament  in  I860,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  alter  the  game  certificates  into 
licences  to  kill  game,  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  payable  for  that  licence  from 
£3  13«.  to  £3  ;  but  on  that  occasion  Par- 
liament was  careful  to  maintain  the 
principle  laid  down  in  1848,  that 
growers  of  food  should  have  the  right 
to  protect  it  without  being  taxed  for  so 
doing,  and  Clause  6  was  introduced  into 
the  Act  of  1860,  which  specially  pre- 
served the  rights  given  by  the  previous 
Act  of  1848,  showing  that  the  principle 
was  considered  a  just  one.  In  that  Act 
of  1860  rabbits  were  also  exempted  from 
paying  the  tax.  [_A  laugh.']  He  meant 
they  were  exempted  from  the  class  of 
animals  that  the  tenant  had  to  be  taxed 
for  killing.  Tenants  of  land  shooting 
rabbits  over  these  lands  were  specially 
exempt  from  the  taxes  levied  on  other 
persons.  There  was  also  this  exemption 
— that  in  Ireland  every  person  was 
exempt  from  taxes  for  killing  rabbits. 
This  liberty  was  enjoyed  until  1870, 
when  the  Gun  Licences  Act  was  passed. 
The  Act  of  1870  had  given  great  dis- 
satisfaction, especially  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  producers  of  food 
were  by  it  unable  to  protect  their  pro- 
perty without  finding  themselves  taxed 
for  so  doing.  In  fact,  the  Act  was  com- 
monly called  by  the  agriculturists  a 
Game  Law  in  disguise,  which  it  was  to 
a  certain  extent.  Since  this  Act  had 
come  into  force  in  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  which  he  was  most  qualified 
to  speak,  wood-pigeons  had  increased 
until  they  had  become  a  serious  evil.  I 

iSir  Alexander  Gordon 


He  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  did  not 
want  to  contest  this  opinion;  but  he 
wanted  to  show  that  the  Bill  brought  in 
with  that  o^ect  had  not  had  the  effect 
intended.  It  ouffht  to  be  called  more 
strictly  a  Police  Act  in  disguise,  instead 
of  a  Gun  Licence  Act.  Had  it  effected 
its  purpose  ?  The  real  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  obtain  a  registration  of  arms ; 
but  it  was  quite  powerless  to  attain  that 
object,  for  this  reason — that  even  under 
the  Gun  Licences  Act  any  man  had  a 
right  to  have  a  gun  in  his  possession,  to 
carry  it  in  the  open  country,  and  to  use 
it  for  firing  at  birds  to  frighten  them, 
without  being  taxed  at  a^.  He  had 
also  the  power  of  using  a  gun  to  shoot 
vermin,  rats,  polecats,  or  whatever  he 
thought  proper,  and  the  Excise  officer 
could  not  touch  him,  because  the  law 
allowed  him  to  do  it.  Therefore,  the 
whole  population  might  be  provided 
with  guns  for  rebellious  purposes,  and 
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ber  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright), 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr*  Newdegate),  the  late  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  Mr.  Adderley,  the  Earl  of 
March,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and 
even  Colonel  Sibthorp,  supported  the  Bill. 
The  Duke  of  Eichmond  said  that  after 
all  this  Bill  would  only  allow  a  man  to 
do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  for 
hares,  when  on  the  farmer's  land,  were 
his  own  property.  He  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  thought  the  legislation  of  that 
day  was  more  liberal  than  it  had  been 
since.  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  House  would  accept 
this  Bill  in  some  form  or  other.  By 
doing  so  they  would  only  act  upon  the 
principle  they  professed  to  act  upon 
every  day  they  met  here.  They  pro- 
fessed to  legislate  with  the  view  of 
enabling  the  earth  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  its  increase ;  and  as  weekly  they 
prayed  that  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  would  be  preserved  to  their  use, 
so  that  in  due  time  they  might  enjoy 
them,  if  these  words  were  not  mere  per- 
functory expressions,  they  ought  to 
legislate  for  that  end.  In  conclusion, 
he  begged  to  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  M*IAGAN,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  remarked  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  restore  to  the  tenant  the 
right  he  possessed  before  1870.  The 
Act  of  1848  was  of  little  use  to  the 
tenant  farmers  of  Scotland.  The  terms 
of  that  Act  were  that  the  persons  having 
the  right  to  kill  hai*es  should  be  exempt 
from  the  game  tax.  It  was  well  known 
that  in  Scotland  the  tenant  had  not  the 
right  to  kill  hares,  unless  it  was  granted 
by  the  landlord,  and  it  was  rarely  that 
that  right  was  granted.  Therefore,  he 
said,  the  Act  was  of  little  use  to  the 
Scotch  tenants.  To  the  English  tenant 
the  Act  was  of  great  use,  for  he  had  the 
right  to  kill  hares,  and  so  it  exempted 
him.  The  real  value  of  that  Act  of  1 848 
was  that  the  Legislature  recognized  the 
fact  that  hares  did  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  crops  of  the  tenant  farmer,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  some  remedy  should 
be  introduced  to  prevent  it.  This  was 
recognized  by  the  Acts  which  succeeded 
that  of  1848.  The  right  before  1870 
was  to  scare  or  kill  all  rabbits  and  ver- 
min. As  had  been  forcibly  put  by  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don), the  occupier  of  a  farm,  who  was  the 
producer  of  valuable  food  for  the  people, 


might  eecape  taxation  or  registration  by 
avowing  that  their  object  was  to  scare 
birds  or  to  shoot  vermin.  Those  were 
the  exemptions  of  the  Act  of  1870.  His 
Bill  was  intended  to  deal  with  the 
exemptions.  He  knew  he  would  be 
told  that  the  Excise  officers  would  be 
placed  in  a  difficulty  by  the  passing  of 
this  Bill.  But  he  thought  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would 
just  be  the  reverse  of  this.  The  Excise 
officers  at  present  could  never  tell  whe- 
ther a  man  had  a  gun  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  or  only  scaring  birds.  An  Excise 
officer  might  see  a  man  firing  at  a  bird ; 
but  unless  he  saw  the  bird  fall,  or  knew 
that  there  was  shot  in  the  gpin,  he  could 
not  insist  on  his  having  a  licence.  It 
would  be  a  far  greater  protection  to  a 
farmer's  crop  if  they  would  allow  him 
to  kill  a  biro,  at  once,  and  so  get  rid  of 
it,  than  merely  to  allow  him  to  frighten 
it  off  his  fields,  to  which  it  might  re- 
turn every  half-hour.  In  short,  the 
Bill  was  to  empower  the  producers  of 
food  to  kill  as  well  as  to  scare  birds, 
and  to  give  occupiers  of  land  the  same 
hberty  they  had  from  1848  to  1870.  In 
the  Bill  he  had  included  hares,  rabbits, 
wood-pigeons,  and  rooks.  He  was, 
however,  quite  wilHng  to  withdraw  the 
hares  from  the  BiU,  if  it  was  thought  to 
be  objectionable  to  include  them,  or  that 
this  would  be  giving  too  much  liberty 
to  farmers.  In  this  Bill  he  asked  for 
what  he  wanted ;  but  he  should  be  de- 
lighted to  take  whatever  he  could  get 
from  the  Government.  The  first  Bill 
which  he  and  his  hon.  Friends  intro- 
duced was  slightly  different  from  the 
BiU  now  introduced.  The  Bill  of  two 
years  ago  only  applied  to  Scotland ;  but 
several  Members— the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Eead)  amongst 
them — thought  it  desirable  to  have  the 
Bill  extended  to  England.  Another 
alteration  had  been  made.  Instead  of 
giving  liberty  to  one  person  only  in  each 
occupation,  the  liberty  was  made  gene- 
ral to  any  person,  the  same  as  in  the 
Gun  Licences  Act,  which  he  proposed 
to  amend.  But  if  it  was  thought  better, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  limit  the  liberty 
to  one  person,  such  as  the  son  or  servant 
of  the  farmer.  The  Bill  of  1848,  which 
originated  the  principle  he  wanted  to 
restore,  was  supported  by  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Sir  George  (Jrey,  who  was  then 
Home  Secretary,  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
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should  still  retain  that  right.  He  thought, 
however,  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  do  well  to  strike  out  the  word 
**  hares."  lu  amending  the  Gun  Tax 
Act  of  1870,  it  was  never  intended  that 
they  should  be  considered  vermin,  or 
anything  else  than  game.  The  Act  of 
1870  gave  the  right  to  scare  birds  and 
kill  vermin  by  means  of  guns  ;  but  it  did 
not  allow  a  tenant  to  delegate  that  right 
to  any  other  person  unless  he  took  out  a 
gun  licence.  Before  1870  he  had  that 
right.  When  they  considered  how  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant  was  destroyed  by  ver- 
min and  by  birds — how,  in  some  places, 
rooks  and  wood-pigoons  destroyed  the 
seed  when  sown,  and  the  crops  when 
ready  to  be  cut,  how  the  green  crops  of 
the  tenant  were  destroyed  by  rabbits, 
and  how  wood-pigeons  destroyed  the 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  they  would  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  these  ravages  could 
not  bo  prevented  by  one  person  on  a 
farm.  They  were  not  committed  on  one 
isolated  part  of  a  farm  ;  audit  was,  there- 
fore, important  that  the  farmer  should 
have  more  than  one  person  armed  in 
some  way  to  frighten  away  those  pests. 
More  was  necessary  than  that  rooks  and 
wood-pigeons  should  be  frightened  by 
the  cry  of  a  boy  or  the  firing  of  a  gun. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that'  the 
tenant  should  have  not  only  the  power 
to  scare  but  to  kill.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
wood-pigeons,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  bo 
attributed  very  much  to  this  Gun  Licence 
Act ;  but  the  Game  Laws,  as  they  existed 
at  the  present  time,  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  enormous  increase.  He 
heartily  supported  the  Bill,  as  he  con- 
sidered a  gun  a  necessity  to  a  farm  to  bo 
used  for  these  purposes,  and  as  much  an 
agricultural  implement  as  any  other  on 
the  farm.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  give  their  support  to  the  measure, 
and  thus  enable  the  tenant  to  have  the 
power  he  had  before.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  made  concessions 
that  should  commend  it  to  the  House. 
He  (Mr.  M^Lagan)  did  not  think  it  would 
bo  wise  that  the  power  to  kill  rabbits 
and  vermin  should  be  delegated  to  more 
than  one  person  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
parish,  as  it  was  necessary,  if  the  gun 
licence  was  to  be  maintained,  that  a 
proper  tax  should  be  put  upon  it.  Of 
course,  he  would  rather  see  the  tax 
wholly  abolished ;  but  so  long  as  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  retain  it,  there 

Mr,  M^Lagan 


should  be  sufficient  checks  to  prevent  its 
being  entirely  evaded. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Alexander  Gordon.) 

Mr.  MAEK  STEWAET  thought  ihQ 
Bill  would  be  very  useful  to  the  country 
generally  if  it  became  law.  Farmers,  no 
doubt,  suffered  greatly  from  the  damage 
caused  by  hares  and  other  wild  animals ; 
but  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  was  willing  to  remove 
the  word  **  hares  "  from  the  Bill,  for  the 
presence  of  that  word  in  the  measure 
had  led  to  the  impression  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  tinker  with  the  Game 
Laws,  which  had  been,  in  the  meantime, 
settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down ; 
and  it  was  desirable  to  undeceive  these 
persons,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
measure  was  purely  fiscal  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  intro- 
duced and  passed  the  measure,  which 
the  present  Bill  sought  to  amend,  in 
1870,  and  it  had  caused  great  com- 
plaint in  different  parts  of  the  countrj-. 
It  was  hard  that  small  farmers,  with  but 
20  or  30  acres,  should  require  a  licence 
to  scare  rooks  and  other  vermin  from 
their  fields.  The  main  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  enable  persons  to  secure  their 
own  farms  from  molestation  from  vermin 
which  did  such  an  immense  amount  of 
mischief;  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  glad 
to  find  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  willing  to 
modify  its  provisions.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read 
a  second  time. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  said,  the  Bill 
had  been  properly  described  as  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Gun  Licence  Act  of  1870. 
He  himself  would  have  preferred  that 
it  had  been  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  Gun 
Licence  Act  altogether ;  but  he  gladly 
accepted  the  measure  as  an  instalment 
of  reform  in  the  law.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  licence  was  regarded  as 
a  sore  grievance  by  farmers  generally 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  one  of 
those  petty  annoying  grievances  con- 
stantly recurring  to  the  farmer's  mind, 
as  he  went  out  into  the  fields  and  saw 
his  crops  bein^  destroyed  by  birds  or 
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yermin,  and  in  the  winter-time  his  ricks 
covered  with  rooks,  and  his  turnips 
destroyed  by  wood-pigeons.  He  was 
aware  that  certain  Justices  of  the  Peace 
had  decided  that  the  fanner  did  not 
bring  himself  under  the  penalty  of  the 
law  if  he  himself  shot  birds.  In  the 
South  of  Scotland,  an  appeal  had  been 
pending  from  such  decision;  but,  evi- 
dently on  the  advice  of  some  autho- 
rity at  headquarters  in  London,  the 
appeal  was  withdrawn.  This  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  public  scandal.  It  was  gene- 
rally recognized  that  the  Act  was  vio- 
lated, and  that  the  Justices  had  strained 
the  law  in  not  convicting  on  the  evi- 
dence. In  the  present  depressed  state 
of  agriculture,  it  would  be  a  gracious 
concession  to  the  farmers  to  pass  this 
Bill.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
recurring  to  the  state  of  matters  before 
1870.  There  never  was  any  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  gun  licence. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  intro- 
duced it  (Mr.  Lowe)  had  about  the 
same  time  another  aberration  on  the 
subject  of  lucifer  matches.  That  was  a 
matter  which  affected  the  constituents  in 
the  large  boroughs,  and  the  proposal  in 
consequence  quickly  died ;  but  although  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  gun  licence 
would  be  an  unfair  imposition  on  tenant 
farmers,  the  House  supported  the  Go- 
vernment, and  passed  it.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  House  would  now  do 
what  was  possible  to  redress  the  injury 
then  done,  and  pass  the  measure  by  a 
large  majority. 

Mn.  GREGORY  said,  that  rabbits 
in  his  county  were  the  common  enemy 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  they  were 
as  destructive  of  underwood  upon  which 
the  landed  proprietor  relied  as  they  were 
of  the  crops  of  his  tenant.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  that  tenants  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  any  great  extent  for  the 
shooting  of  rabbits,  because  they  had 
an  objection  to  employ  their  servants 
in  that  way  when  the  latter  had 
other  work  to  do  on  the  farm.  He 
would  suggest  to  the  House  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  care  that  the  Bill  was  so 
worded  in  Committee  that  its  operation 
should  not  extend  beyond  its  legitimate 
purposes,  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
guns  had  led,  and  would  lead,  to  serious 
accidents.  The  measure  thus  guarded 
might  be  useful  and  desirable  to  the 
agricultural  population. 


Mr.  C.  S.  PARKER  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  that 
the  Bill  should  be  limited  strictly  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  asked  for  by 
its  supporters,  and  he  had  thought  the 
words  now  in  the  Bill  would  have  that 
effect.  If,  however,  on  consideration 
these  words  were  found  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, the  supporters  of  the  Bill  would 
be  very  willing  to  insert  other  words 
which  would  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
point.  From  his  experience  of  the  feel- 
ing among  agricultural  tenants  on  this 
question,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  give 
great  satisfaction.  The  amount  involved 
was  small,  and  might  excite  a  sneer ; 
but  it  was  the  sense  of  injustice,  rather 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  that  caused 
the  strong  feeling  among  those  who 
paid  it.  When  the  Gun  Licence  Act 
was  passed  it  was  thought  to  be  a  Game 
Law  in  disguise,  and  also  a  Police  Bill 
in  disguise ;  and  he  believed  that  of  the 
two  the  latter  supposition  was  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  former,  for  one  object  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
passing  it  was  to  guard  against  the 
danger  arising  from  the  carrying  about 
of  arms,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, it  was  said,  having  been  nearly 
shot  on  one  occasion  by  a  man  who  was 
shooting  small  birds.  He  remembered, 
also,  that  when  the  Act  was  discussed 
it  was  supposed  to  have  some  relation 
to  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  the  Go- 
vernment were  anxious  to  find  out 
who  were  in  possession  of  guns;  but, 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  had  pointed  out, 
it  could  not  operate  very  much  in  that 
direction  as  against  keeping  fire-arms, 
because  it  gave  power  to  deal  only  with 
those  who  carried  guns,  and  not  with 
those  who  kept  them  in  their  houses. 
The  thing  forbidden  was  not  having  a 
gun,  but  carrying  it.  But  the  remark 
which  he  rose  chiefly  to  make  was  this — 
that  he  thought  the  promoters  of  tho 
BiU  had  been  almost  too  ready  to  pro- 
pose modifications  in  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee before  they  were  asked  to  do  so. 
He  regretted  very  much  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Norfolk 
(Mr.  Clare  Read)  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent to  speak  for  English  tenant  farm- 
ers. He  feared  that  if  hares  were  taken 
out  of  the  Bill  it  would  not  give  satis- 
faction in  Scotland.  He  did  not  under- 
stand on  what  principle  they  should  be 
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taken  out.  It  might,  no  doubt,  help 
to  show  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  meddling  with  the  Game  Laws 
generally.  But  the  House  might  re- 
member that  even  if  hares  remained  in 
the  Bill,  that  fact  would  not  in  the  least 
empower  the  tenant  to  touch  the  hares, 
if  he  had  not  the  right  to  do  so,  at  any 
rate;  and,  therefore,  that  part  of  the 
Bill  could  do  no  possible  harm.  It 
merely  affected  the  question  of  Revenue. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  exemp- 
tion was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  growing  crops,  and  he 
thought  nobody  connected  with  agricul- 
ture was  likely  to  deny  that  the  hare  was 
a  very  mischievous  animal.  There  was 
no  animal  which  was  more  partial  to 
swedes,  or  would  travel  farther  to  get 
at  them ;  and,  although  the  number  of 
hares  was  but  small  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  rabbits,  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  one  hare  did  a  great  deal 
more  damage  than  one  rabbit,  because 
the  hare  travelled  so  much  further, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  tasting  so  many 
different  roots.  Ho,  therefore,  hoped 
tlie  Government  would  grant  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  that  when  they 
got  into  Committee  they  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Read),  whose  name  was  on  the  back  of 
the  Bill,  and  then  a  fair  discussion 
might  be  had  of  all  the  details  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  BRUEN  objected  that,  under 
this  Bill,  two  guns  might  be  used  on 
one  farm— one  by  the  farmer  himself, 
and  the  other  by  his  delegate.  In  his 
opinion,  the  grievance  complained  of 
was  of  the  most  unsubstantial  character; 
10«.  was  little  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
for  which  the  tax  was  imposed.  No 
cases  had  been  cited  sufficient  to  justify 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law ;  and, 
therefore,  he  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
dav  three  months. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  seconded  the 
Amendment,  declaring  that  if  people 
always  went  about  with  guns  they  would 
be  apt  to  get  shot.  He  maintained  that 
if  rabbits,  hares,  and  wood-pigeons  did 
so  much  damage,  it  would  surely  pay  a 
farmer  to  take  out  a  gun  licence  for  10«., 
which  would  enable  him  to  keep  his 
holding  clear;  but  if  a  farmer  found 
that  it  was  not  worth  10«.  a-year  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  his  crops,  that  de- 
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struction  could  be  hardly  worth  talking 
about. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  three  months." — {Mr,  Bruen.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  there  was  one 
matter  which  had  not  been  mentioned 
hitherto — namely,  that  it  was  proposed  to 
apply  the  Act  to  Ireland.  Whatever  point 
of  view  his  Colleagues  of  the  Revenue 
Department  might  choose  in  approach- 
ing the  Bill,  he  must  say  that,  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Irish 
Executive,  he  did  not  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  supporting  it.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  not  such  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  look  with  equanimity  upon 
any  enactment  tending  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  fire-arms  in  the  country.  He 
did  not  share  the  view  that  the  pos- 
session of  fire-arms  was  one  of  the  in- 
herent rights  of  man.  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  another  light,  he  pointed  out 
that  every  now  and  then  it  had  been 
stated  to  be  desirable  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  small  birds.  Ho 
remembered  that,  on  one  occasion,  the 
House  was  debating  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  close  time  for  sea 
fowl,  and  that  he,  not  being  at  that  time 
officially  connected  with  Ireland,  and 
being,  therefore,  able  to  speak  more 
freely  than  he  should  like  to  do  now, 
made  a  suggestion,  in  reply  to  a  pro- 
posal by  an  Irish  Member  to  extend  tho 
Act  to  Ireland.  The  suggestion  ho  mado 
was,  that  there  should  be  a  close  time 
for  landlords  and  agents.  Since  then 
they  had  had  a  variety  of  Bills  dealing 
with  these  questions ;  and  he  had  more 
than  once  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
advisability  of  pandering  to  sentimental 
schemes  for  the  preservation  of  vermin, 
in  which  direction  he  admitted  that  Par- 
liament had  proceeded  somewhat  far. 
The  present  proposal,  however,  reversed 
that  policy  in  a  manner  which  he  consi- 
dered altogether  uncalled  for.  With  re- 
gard to  wood-pigeons,  ho  believed  tho 
price  of  these  birds  was  always  suffi- 
ciently good  to  enable  a  tolerable  shot 
to  recoup  himself  the  cost  of  his  gun 
licence.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
a  Bill  was  passed  establishing  the  close 
time  for  hares  in  Ireland,  and  that  did 
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not  indicate  any  preasing  necessity  for  | 
their  destruction.  If  vermin  were  really 
a  pest  to  the  farmer,  he  might  reason- 
ably pay  the  small  impost  of  lOs.  for 
liberty  to  use  a  gun ;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  the  liberty  already  with 
regard  to  vermin.  They  heard  a  good 
deal  a  few  years  ago  in  that  House  on 
behalf  of  the  farmer's  boy  and  the  cheap 
gun ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  not 
altogether  a  desirable  thing.  He  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that  there  would 
be  a  greater  number  of  fingers  upon  the 
hands  of  the  typical  farmers'  boy,  and 
more  eyes  in  his  neighbours'  heads,  if, 
instead  of  the  cheap  gun,  a  far  more 
efficacious — while  far  less  dangerous 
weapon — was  placed  in  his  hands — 
namely,  a  rattle.  He  would,  moreover, 
now  say  that  a  very  small  investment 
in  birdlinie  and  traps  would  get  rid 
of   all  the   difficulties  of   the  farmer. 

i"  Divide  !  "]  He  could  assure  hon. 
lembers  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
interfere  with  a  Division.  He  might 
add,  in  conclusion,  it  appeared  to  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  Bill  of  this 
kind.  The  Legislature  had  prescribed 
a  very  reasonable  impost,  and  the  law 
authorized  a  person  to  make  use  of  a 
gun  upon  his  own  holding.  Many  hon. 
Members  had  overlooked  that  fact,  and 
had  spoken  as  though  the  farmer  was 
entirely  precluded  £rom  making  use  of 
a  gun.  He  thought  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  guns  should  be  discouraged  by 
the  Legislature,  and  would  repeat  that 
there  were  many  other  ways  of  destroy- 
ing vermin  ;  but  if  a  man  wished  to  use 
a  gun,  he  should  not  object  to  pay  the 
tax,  when  even  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  taxed. 

Mb.  CALLAN  was  sure  the  House 
had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's speech ;  but  regretted  that  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  old 
j^t  about  a  dose  time  for  landlords  and 
their  agents.  He  supported  the  Bill, 
and  gave  an  instance  of  a  farm  of  200 
acres,  on  which  damage  had  been  done 
by  rats,  in  two  years,  to  the  extent  of 
£590.  He  thought  lOs.  was  a  large 
sum  for  such  purpose ;  but  what  he 
particularly  wished  to  call  attention  to 
was  the  peculiar  objection  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Bill.  Did  the  Chief 
Secretary  mean  to  say  that  Lreland 
was  in  such  a  disturbed  state  that  the 
farmers  were  not  to  be  trusted  with 
guns? 

yOL.  CCXLVn.    [thibd  sbriks.] 


Mb.  MACAETNEY  said,  that  the 
law  at  present  gave  power  to  an  occu- 
pier of  land  to  carry  a  g^un  and  destroy 
vermin  on  his  own  land.  He  might 
also  depute  that  power  to  his  own  son ; 
but  he  could  not  give  written  permission 
or  authority  to  another  person  to  use  a 
gun  in  his  behalf.  This  Bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  enable  an  occupier  of 
land  to  give  written  permission  to  any 
number  of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  come  upon  his  land  and  shoot  when- 
ever they  liked.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  shooting  of  landlords,  and, 
unfortunately,  occurrences  had  recently 
taken  place  in  Ireland  declaring  land- 
lords to  be  vermin  ;  so  that,  if  this  Bill 
passed  and  authorized  the  destruction 
of  vermin,  he  was  afraid  the  destruction 
of  landlords  might  occur  even  more 
frequently  than  it  had  hitherto.  But, 
independent  of  that,  there  was  a  reason 
why  an  occupier  should  not  be  enabled 
to  give  this  authority  to  other  persons, 
not  even  to  shoot  rabbits.  He  had  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  rabbits,  and 
his  experience  was  that  destroying  them 
by  ferrets  was  the  best  way. 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  ad- 
journed till  To-morrow, 


WABBAIfTY  OF  ANIMALS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bill  to 
make  written  documents  neceasary  to  support 
actions  for  Warranty  of  Horses  and  other 
animals,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon. 

HiM presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  208.] 

ULSTER   TENANT  RIGHT   (NO.   2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Lord  Arthur  Hill-Trbtor, 
Bill  to  make  further  provision  in  respect  of 
Tenant  Right  in  Ulster  at  the  expiration  of 
LeaseSf  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord  Arthur 
Hill-Trevor,  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  Viscount 
Castleueaoh,  Colonel  Lowry  Corry,  and  Mr. 

MULHOLLAND. 

Bill/7r«0eii^«<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill209.] 

NEW  FOREST  ACT  (1877)  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  Bill  to 
amend  "  The  New  Forest  Act,  1877/*  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sclatsr-Booth  and  Sir 
Uexry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

^iJlpreseiUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill210.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Public  BiLLS~2^»r«<  Reading— 
BiUs  of  Sale  (Ireland)  *  (119). 

Second  Reading — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Officers)  (76);  Metropolitan  Public  Car- 
riage Act  Amendment*  (106). 

Committee  —  Prosecution  of  OffencoB  (74-121); 
Children's  Dangerous  Performances  (64-122). 

Committee — Report — Local  Government  (High- 
ways) Provisional  Orders  (Buckingham^  &c.)* 
!96] ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
Aysgarth  Union,  &c.)  *  [104], 

i?<^r^— Hares  (Ireland)  ♦  (89). 

LONDON  BRIDGE  BILL. 

THIKD   BEADING   POSTPONED. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Read- 
ing, read. 

The  Earl  of  CAENARVON  appealed 
to  the  noble  Earl  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees to  postpone  the  third  reading  for 
a  week.  The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  set 
forth  that  it  was  desirable  to  widen 
London  Bridge  and  its  approaches ;  but 
it  did  not  state  in  what  way  that  object 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  mea- 
sure had  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons^ as  an  unopposed  Bill ;  but  he 
hoped,  in  the  interval,  that  any  Members 
of  their  Lordships'  House  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
Metropolis  would  look  at  a  model  of  the 
proposed  alterations  which  was  now  dis- 
played in  one  of  the  Committee  Booms, 
and  satisfy  himself,  before  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeded further,  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done.  They  would  see  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  on  each  side  of  the 
existing  Bridge,  to  the  extent  of  11  or 
12  feet,  a  pathway  composed  of  iron 
cantilevers ;  the  beautiful  stonework  of 
the  parapet  was  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  iron  **  filagree  work  "  would  be  sub- 
stituted. In  fact,  the  whole  character 
and  form  of  the  Bridge,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Metropolis, 
would  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  Bill 
was  described  as  one  '^  for  widening 
London  Bridge ; "  but  it  would  have  been 
better  described  as  one  for  its  disfigure- 
ment past  all  hope  of  recovery.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  had  not  many  fine  monu- 
ments in  London,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
deporable  that  any  of  the  few  they  had 
ahoold  be  destroyed  simply  for  oommer- 


cial  speculation,  or  through  the  neglect 
of  Parliament.  He  remembered  the 
passing  of  the  Act  which  gave  power  to 
take  a  railway  over  the  Biver,  and  which 
was  carried  by  an  iron  bridge  across 
Ludgate  Hill,  cutting  in  two  the  facade 
of  St.  Paul's.  There  never  was  a  greater 
calamity  to  London,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view ;  and  he  always  looked 
back  with  shame  and  regret  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  raise  his  voice  against 
that  Bill  when  it  was  before  Parliament 
— a  circumstance  which  weighed  upon 
his  conscience  ever  since.  He  trusted 
his  noble  Friend  would  not  refuse  to 
accede  to  the  appeal  which  he  made  in 
the  present  case. 

Earl  GBANVILLE  concurred  in  the 
request  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  would 
express  his  approval  of  all  that  he  had 
said.  From  the  description  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  given  of  the  proposed 
alterations,  he  could  not  conceive  but  it 
would  ruin  the  appearance  of  the  Bridge. 
He  trusted  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
his  noble  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees would  not  object  to  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  BEDESDALE  (Chair- 
man of  Committees)  said,  after  the  ap- 
peal that  had  been  made  to  him,  he 
could  but  consent  to  the  postponement 
of  the  Bill  for  a  week. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Thursday  next. 


THAMES    RIVER    (PREVENTION    OF 

FLOODS)  BILL. 

second  reading  postponed. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Lord  TBUBO  said,  there  were  strong 
objections  on  the  part  of  many  persons 
to  some  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  and  if  the 
noble  Earl  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  it  stand 
over  till  Monday  next,  some  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  those  interested  in 
the  subject  might  be  entered  into. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  was  under- 
stood to  support  the  request  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

The  Earl  of  BEDESDALE 
(Chairman  of  Committees)  asked  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  intended  to  move 
an  Amendment  to  the  Bill  ?  If  so,  he 
would  not  object  to  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading. 
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LoBB  TBUEO  said,  he  intended  to 
move— 

*'  That  it  be  an  Instmction  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Uie  Thames  Eiver  (Prevention  of  Floods) 
Bill  that  they  have  power  to  alter  the  Bill  so  as 
to  charge  to  the  rates  of  the  Metropolis  the  costs 
of  aU  works  carried  out  on  public  property,  and 
the  expense  of  works  of  an  exceptional  character 
and  cost  that  may  be  ordered  to  be  executed  on 
private  property. 


»» 


The  Eakl  of  REDESDALE 
(Chaibmak  of  CoMifiTTEEs)  Said,  tliat 
being  so^  he  would  not  oppose  the  post- 
ponement of  the  second  reading. 

Second  Beading  put  off  to  Monday 
next. 

SUPREME    COURT   OF   JUDICATURE 

(OFFICERS)  BILL.— (No.  76.) 

{.The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  LOBD  CHANCELLOB,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  that  its  object  was  to 
amalgamate  in  one  Central  Office  certain 
of  the  offices  and  officers  connected  with 
the  various  Divisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  a  Departmental  Commission 
which  sat  on  the  subject.  The  offices 
which  it  proposed  to  amalgamate  were 
the  Becord  and  Writ  Clerk's  Office,  the 
Enrolment  Office,  the  offices  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  /Exchequer  Divisions,  in- 
cluding the  Bills  of  Sale  Office,  the 
offices  of  the  Associates  of  the  three 
Common  Law  Divisions,  the  Crown 
Office,  the  Queen's  Bemembrancer's 
Office,  the  office  of  the  Begistrar  of 
Certificates  of  Acknowledgments  of 
Deeds  by  Married  Women,  and  the 
office  of  Begistrar  of  Judgments,  and 
such  other  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  might  from  time  to  time  be  amalga- 
mated with  the  Central  Office  by  Bules  of 
the  Court.  The  existing  holders  of  these 
offices  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Central  Office.  The  Central  Office  would 
be  under  the  control  of  officers  called 
Masters  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
existing  Masters  would  be  continued  in 
their  offices.  Yacancies  in  the  office 
of  Masters  were  not  to  be  fiUed  up  until 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  18. 
Future  appointments  to  the  office  of 


Master  were  to  be  made  by  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Common  Law  Divisions  and 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  rotation; 
that  of  Queen's  Coroner  and  Master  of 
the  Crown  Office  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  Another  section  of 
the  Bill  made  provision  in  respect  of 
salaries  and  pensions  as  the  proposed 
changes  required.  A  third  section  laid 
down  rules  in  regard  to  making  Bules 
of  Court;  and  there  was  a  fourth  section, 
containing  certain  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions with  which  he  would  not  trouble 
their  Lordships. 

Moved,  '^Thatthe  Bill  be  now  read2\" 
— {Ths  Lord  Chancellor,) 

Lord  SELBOBNE  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  Bill;  but  said  that  he 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
some  greater  facility  given  for  making 
the  Chief  Clerks  in  the  Chancery  Di- 
vision, when  not  employed  in  their 
own  work,  interchangeable  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  the  Judges  between 
the  various  Divisions.  He  should  also 
have  been  glad  to  see  some  provision 
for  utilizing  the  services  of  the  Official 
Beferees.  They  were  certainly  not  over- 
burdened with  work  in  their  own  De- 
partment, and  might  very  advantage- 
ously be  employed  in  discharging  other 
work. 

The  LOBD  CHANCELLOB  admitted 
that  the  experiment  of  the  Official 
Beferees  had  not  been  a  successful  one, 
nor  had  the  work  been  of  the  magnitude 
which  was  expected.  He  had  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  strongly,  urged 
that  portion  of  the  business  which  was 
found  heavy  in  Chambers  should  be  sent 
to  the  Official  Beferees.  The  Master  of 
the  Bolls  had  acted  upon  the  suggestion 
with  some  success,  and  had  sent  some  of 
the  business  which  ordinarily  fell  to  the 
Chief  Clerks  to  the  Official  Beferees. 
The  other  Judges  had  not  yet  acted  on 
the  suggestion. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

PROSECUTION  OF   OFFENCES   BILL. 

(The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

(no.   74.)      COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Clause  1  (Short  title)  agreed  to, 
F  2 
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Clause  2  (Appointment  of  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions). 

Lord  COLERIDGE  desired  to  call 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  under  this  clause,  it  was 
provided  that  the  Public  Prosecutor,  or 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  as  he 
was  to  be  termed,  and  his  Assistants  in 
the  country,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  not  oy  the  Attorney 
General.  He  objected  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  would  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  appointments  be  made  by 
the  Attorney  General,  who,  from  his 
legal  knowledge,  would  be  better  able 
than  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  the 
selections.  He  disclaimed  any  hostility 
to  the  present  Home  Secretary ;  this 
was  not  the  original  proposal  of  the 
Bill,  but  was  a  piece  of  patronage  forced 
on  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Amendment  moved,  in  line  9,  leave  out 
(**A  Secretary  of  State")  and  insert 
C*The  Attorney  General.")— (7%^  Lord 
Coleridge.) 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
he  would  remind  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  the  institution  of 
this  peculiar  office  of  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  and  it  had  required  that 
the  responsibility  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Homo  Secretary.  He  thought 
the  House  of  Commons  was  quite  right 
in  doing  that.  The  positions  of  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law  were  essentially  different. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  the  head  of 
a'great  Department,  and  was  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  the  general  system  of 
the  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law 
of  the  country,  and  the  Attorney  General 
was  not.  The  Attorney  General  was  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  way  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  own  Office. 
He  had  never  heard  of  patronage  of  this 
description  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  General;  and  while  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  be  called  to 
account  in  Parliament  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  exercised  it,  it  would  not 
be  so  with  the  Attorney  General. 

Lord  SELBORNE  said,  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  country 
was  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  position 
as  regarded  public  officers,  the  functions 
which  should   be  vested    in  a   single 


Minister  of  Justice  being  at  present 
distributed  over  four  different  Depart- 
ments. The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
discharged  similar  functions  to  those 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Attorney  General  for 
England.  The  proposal  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Coleridge), 
therefore,  was  in  accordance  with  that 
precedent.  If  English  precedents  were 
regarded,  the  Judges  in  England  were  all 
appointed,  not  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
but  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Lord  Chancellor — who, 
if  anyone,  was  the  chief  Minister  of 
Justice — appointed  all  the  unpaid  magis- 
trates, both  in  boroughs  and  in  counties ; 
and  the  Treasury,  not  the  Home  Office, 
appointed  the  Crown  Solicitor,  by  whom 
all  Government  prosecutions,  and  other 
legal  business  of  a  contentious  kind, 
were  conducted. 

On  Question  ?    Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Establishment  of  office  of 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions)  agreed  io. 

Clause  4  (Qualifications  of  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  and  of  Assistants). 

Lord  COLERIDGE  said,  the  clause 

Erovided  that  the  person  appointed  to 
e  the  Chief  Director  should  be  either  a 
barrister-at-law  or  a  solicitor  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  He 
thought  this  an  office  which  required  the 
highest  legal  training;  and  he  should, 
therefore,  move  that  the  appointment 
should  be  restricted  to  members  of  the 
Bar.  The  matter  was  different  as  re- 
garded the  Assistants,  and  he  did  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  them. 

Amendment  moved,  line  22,  leave  out 

from  ("be")  to  the  end  of  the  clause 

and  insert — 

(*'  In  the  case  of  the  Director  a  barrister-at- 
law  in  actual  practice  and  of  not  less  standing 
than  ten  years,  and  in  the  cose  of  an  assistant  a 
barrister-at-law  or  a  solicitor,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  actual  practice  and  of 
not  less  standing  than  seven  years.  Neither 
the  Director  of  Public  Prosecution  nor  any 
assistant  of  such  Director  shall  directly  or  in- 
directly practice  in  their  profession  except  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  this  Act.") 
^{The  Lord  Coleridgf.) 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment.  There 
was  no  reason  why  the  office  should  be 
absolutely  restricted  to  members  of  the 
Bar. 
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Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Bemaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Amondmeutsmade:  the Keport thereof 
to  be  received  To-morrow ;  and  Bill  to 
bej^iR^ei  as  amended.     (No.  121.) 

CHILDREN'S    DANGEROUS    PEKFORM- 

ASCES  BILL.— (No.  64.) 

{Thi  Earl  De  to  Worr.) 

COMJaTTEE, 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
pat  into  Committee,  read. 

The  Eahl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
be  wae  ready  to  accept  the  Bill  so  far  as 
it  went ;  but  it  fell  very  Bhort  of  a  perfect 
Bill.  In  preTenting  only  such  perform- 
ances as  were,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb,  it  failed  to  reach  the  case 
of  children  trained  in  what  was  called  in 
the  slang  terms,  the  "  back  slide  trick." 
This  training  commenced  when  the  chil- 
dren were  very  young,  and  taught  them 
to  completely  hoop  their  bodies.  This 
was  neither  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  ; 
but  yet  it  inflicted  an  immense  amount 
of  torture  upon  the  unfortunate  victims 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and 
was  a  fearful  detriment  to  their  health 
and  strength  in  after  years.  It  was  a 
di^race  to  our  civilization  that  such  a 
thing  should  bo  allowed  to  go  on  with 
the  sanction  of  the  luw.  The  whole 
thing  might  be  got  rid  of  if  the  age  was 
extended  from  14  to  17  years  of  age. 
This,  by  retarding  the  period  at  which 
the  beginning  of  the  public  performance 
could  take  place,  would  render  the  ex- 
pense of  the  preliminary  training  so 
great  that  it  would  put  a  stop  to  much 
of  these  painful  and  degrading  exhibi- 

Ei-RL  DE  LA  WARE  was  willing  to 
modify  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  di- 
rection pointed  out  by  the  noble  Earl. 

Eabl  BEADCHAMP  pointed  out  that 
no  Notice  had  been  given  of  this  sugges- 
tion, and  as  such  an  alteration  would 
interfere  with  a  large  class  of  persons 
who  at  present  obtained  their  livelihood 
by  these  performances,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  it. 

The  Bishop  of  CARLISLE  said,  the 
proceedings  upon  this  Bill  had  been  post- 
poned troTO.  time  to  time,  and  no  hand 
fiit  debate  had  taken  place  upon  it.  He 
would  support  the  Bill  as  it  stood ;  but 
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he  thought  that  if  it  had  been  dealt 
with  in  a  more  business-like  manner  it 
might  have  been  a  much  better  one. 
House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  (Short  title)  agreed  to. 
New  clause  inserted  after  Clause  1 — 

(CommBncement  of  Act.) 

("  Tliia  Act  shall  not  come  into  operationontil 

the  first  day   of  Janunry  ono  thousand  eifcht 

hundred  and  eighty,  which  date  is  herein-after 

referred  to  as  tho  commencoment  of  this  Act.") 

Clause  3  (Employment  of  child  in 
dangerous  performances  prohibited). 

Amendment  made,  in  line  10,  after 
"  any  person  "  the  words — 

"  Being  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  circus,  or 
exorcising  tho  profession  of  a  gymnast,  ropo- 
dancer,  or  athlete,  or  any  similBr  profeasion," 
gf ntet  out. 

Liuo  12,  strike  out  "  for  the  purposes 
of  such  profession  ;  "  line  15.  strike  out 
"be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,"  and 
insert  "the  life  or  limb  of  su oh  child 
shall  be  endaugered ; "  line  Id,  omit  "  a 
penalty  notexceeding  five  pounds,"  and 
insert  "  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds ;  "  at  end  of  clause  insert — 

("  And  where  by  reason  of  such  employment 
any  accident  causing  actuitl  bodily  harm  occurs 
to  any  such  child,  the  employer  shall  be  liahlo 
lo  be  indicted  as  having  committed  an  assault 
occasioning  actual  bodily  harm,  and  to  he 
punished  in  manner  provided  hy  section  forty- 
seven  of  tho  Act  passed  in  the  twenty -fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  years  of  tho  reign  of  Her  pro- 
sent  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred,  intituled 
'  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Statute 
Law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  offences 
against  the  person  ; '  and,  moreover,  tho  court 
before  whom  such  employer  is  convicted  on  in- 
dictment shall  have  tho  power  of  awarding  com- 
pcnsation  to  he  paid  by  such  employer  to  the 
child  for  the  bodily  harm  so  occasioned ;  pro- 
vided, that  no  person  shall  ho  punished  twice 
for  the  same  offence.") 

Further  Amendments  made :  the  Re- 
port thereof  to  be  received  on  Taetday 
next ;  and  Bill  to  be  printed,  as  amended. 
(No.  123.) 

INDIA    (FINANCES,    &c.) 
PETITIOH.      OBSERVATIOITS. 

The  Eahl  of  NORTHBROOK  rose 
to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
finances  of  British  India,  and  to  present 
a  Petition  from  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Indian  Association  at  Calcutta. 
In  doing  so,  he  thought  it  right,  by 
way  of  preface,  to  state  that  the  views 
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he  was  about  to  express  were  liis  own  : 
individaallj ;  that  he  had  not  put  him- 
self in  communication  in  reference  to  < 
the  subject  with  any  of  the  noble  Lords  \ 
around  him  with  whom  he  usually  acted  ; 
and  that  nothing  was  further  from 
his  desire  than  to  comment  in  a  hostile 
spirit  upon  the  general  financial  action 
of  the  Government  of  India,  whose  diffi- 
culties he  was,  perhaps,  better  able  to 
appreciate  than  most  of  their  Lordships. 
He  would  take,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, two  periods  of  Indian  finance — 
first,  the  four  years  from  1872  to  1875 ; 
and,  secondly,  the  four  years  from  1876  to 
1879 — omitting,  as  everyone  was  bound 
to  do  who  wished  to  consider  Indian 
finance  fairly,  the  expenditure  on  repro- 
ductive public  works.  In  selecting 
those  periods,  he  had  not  been  influenced 
by  any  personal  considerations.  He 
was  not  responsible  for  the  finances  of 
1872 — and  he  was  responsible  for  the 
Budget  of  1876.  During  the  first 
period  the  Government  had  to  meet  a 
famine  which  cost  £6,500,000,  and  in 
the  end  there  remained  a  surplus  of 
about  £2,000,000;  so  that  if,  had 
there  been  no  famine,  the  surplus  of  the 
four  years  would  have  amounted  to  about 
£8,500,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
£2,000,000  a-year,  notwithstanding  the 
modification  or  abandonment  of  various 
taxes,  and  without  taking  into  account 
some  30,000  chests  of  opium  of  whicli 
the  Indian  Government  were  in  posses- 
sion, and  which  might  be  considered  an 
important  asset.  During  the  four  years 
frx>m  1876  to  1879,  the  Government  had 
to  meet  a  famine  which,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Finance  Minister, 
cost  £9,500,000,  and  there  was  a  deficit 
of  £5,750,000;  so  that,  if  there  had 
been  no  famine,  the  surplus  of  the 
four  years  would  have  amounted  to 
£3,750,000.  Meanwhile,  however,  taxes 
had  been  imposed  to  the  amount  of 
some  £3,000,000.  Therefore,  speaking 
broadly,  if  no  fresh  taxation  had  been 
imposed,  the  revenue  of  the  four  years 
would  have  been  only  just  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenditure,  without  leav- 
ing any  surplus  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  the  famine.  The  Government  of 
India  had  always,  and  very  properly, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  the  famines  which  had,  unfortu- 
nately, become  so  frequent  in  India, 
without  increasing  the  debt — yet,  during 
the  last  four  years,  that  has  not  been 
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done.  The  statement  he  had  now 
made  would,  he  believed,  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  their  Lordships  that  the  con- 
dition of  Indian  finance  was  deserving 
of  serious  attention.  At  the  same  time 
that  taxation,  the  receipts  from  which 
amounted  to  £3,000,000  during  the  four 
years,  had  been  imposed,  some  remissions 
of  taxation  had  been  made — there  had 
been  an  alteration  of  the  salt  duties,  and 
the  Customs  import  duty  on  cotton  manu- 
factures had  been  reduced.  Into  the  sub- 
stantial merits  of  the  latter  question  he 
would  not  enter.  No  one  could  suppose  he 
would  defend  protection  to  the  industry 
of  India,  which  would  be  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  he  was  not  complaining  of  the 
remissions  themselves;  but  he  enter- 
tained very  strong  objection  to  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  these  remissions 
had  been  made.  He  had  imagined  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  had  been 
made  sufficiently  clear.  The  noble 
Marquess  the  Foreign  Secretary,  when 
he  was  at  the  India  Office,  over  and 
over  again,  in  speeches,  in  despatches, 
and  in  Minutes,  stated  that,  however 
desirous  he  might  be  to  get  rid  of 
anything  which  savoxired  of  protection 
in  the  Indian  Customs  duties,  the  re- 
form could  be  carried  out  onlv  when 
the  state  of  the  Indian  finances  en- 
abled it  to  be  done  without  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes.  The  same  opi- 
nion had  been  publicly  expressed  by 
the  present  Governor  General  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  India.  The  Finance 
Minister,  Sir  John  Strachey,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Budget  of  1877,  said  that  the 
financial  difficulties  were  so  serious  that 
no  source  of  income  could  be  sacrificed. 
The  Hesolution  passed  bj'  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  1877  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  duties  should  be  reduced 
when  the  Revenues  of  India  would  per- 
mit of  it.  When  the  Budget  of  1877 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India,  the  finances  were  not 
in  so  critical  a  condition  as  they  were 
found  to  be  in  the  winter  of  that  year  ; 
for  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  the 
Madras  Famine  would  not  cost  so  much 
as  it  ultimately  did.  In  December,  1877, 
the  Gt)vemment  of  India  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  anticipate  the  usual 
Financial  Statement  of  1878,  and  to  in- 
troduce to  the  Legislative  Council  pro- 
posals, which  were  adopted,  for  im- 
j)osing  taxes  to  the  extent  of  about 
£1,000,000  a-year,  to  provide  the  funds 
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necessary  for  meeting  out  of  income  the 
expenditure  upon  famine.  No  intima- 
tion was  g^ven  at  that  time  that  it  was 
intended  to  remit  any  taxes  or  Customs 
duties ;  and  what  Sir  John  Strachey 
then  said  was — 

**  How  soon,  and  to  what  extent  we  shall  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  important,  and,  in  my  own 
opinion,  most  necessary  reform  in  regard  to  the 
cotton  duties  which  ha!s  now  been  enjoined  upon 
us  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  supported  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
am  now  unable  to  foresee." 

It  was  clear  that  up  to  that  time  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  undertake  the  re- 
form of  the  Customs  duties  imtil  the 
state  of  the  finances  enabled  them  to  do 
so  without  imposing  fresh  taxation.     In 
dealing  with  the  finances  of  any  coun- 
try, it  had  always  been  recognized  as  a 
fundamental  rule  that,  however  right  in 
principle    Customs    or    other    reforms 
might  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  carried 
out  unless  the  condition  of  the  finances 
enabled   it  to  be  done  without    risk. 
Notwithstanding  this,  only  three  months 
after  the  discussion  in  the  Legislative 
Council — namely,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,.  1878 — notwithstanding  the  as- 
surances  which    had    previously   been 
given,  the  Government  of  India  under- 
took the  reform  of  the  Customs  duties  ; 
and,  as  part  of  that  reform,  a  reduction 
was  made  in   the  import   duties  upon 
cotton  manufactures.      That  reduction 
was  still  further  increased  in  1879,  and 
the  reduction  then  effected  would  involve 
a  loss  to  the  Revenue  of  £200,000  a-year, 
or  more.  He  deeply  regretted  the  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
their  departure  from  the  position  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  ought  to  be 
postponed  until  the  finances  of  India 
would   allow   of  its  being  made.     An 
endeavour  had  been  made  to  separate 
the  remission  of  these  duties  from  the 
imposition  of  the  new  taxes,  which  were 
solemnly  pledged  to  be  devoted  to  the 
creation  of  a  Famine  Insurance  Fund  ; 
but  the  taxes  were  put  on  in  December 
and  the  remissions  were  made  in  March, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
one  from  the  other.     He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  the   effect  on  public    opinion    in 
India  was   to  produce    the  impression 
that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  new 
taxes  to  reduce  the  Customs  duty  upon 
cotton  manufacturers,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  put  upon  the  Government 


• 

by  an  important  manufacturing  interest 
in  this  country.     Numerous  public  ad- 
dresses showed  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  the  educated  Natives  of  India,  and 
of  the  European  commercial  community ; 
and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  mass 
of  English  Civil  servant,    was  shown 
by  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  the  senior 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy, 
who  said  that  there  were  not  a  dozen 
officials  in  India  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  reduction  had  been  made,  not 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  put 
upon  the  Government  by  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  country.     What  had  been 
done  had  been  done  on  the  responsibility 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  (the 
Earl  of  Northbrook)  did  not  attribute  any 
improper  motive  to   them;   but  he  as- 
serted the  fact  that  what  had  been  done 
had  produced  this  deplorable  impression. 
This  was  no  question  of  Party,  and  the 
pressure  had  come  fully  as  much  from 
Liberal  as  from  Conservative  Members 
of    Parliament.     While  he  deeply  re- 
gretted the  time  at  which,  he  more  deeply 
regretted  the    manner  in  which,  this 
policy  had  been  carried  into  effect.    The 
Government  of  India,  both  at  home  and 
in  India,  was  a  matter  that  had  often 
been  considered   by  Parliament ;   and, 
while  full  power  over  Indian  affairs  was 
given  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
the   responsibility   of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  care  was  taken  to  associate  with 
him  Indian  statesmen,  to  be  consulted 
on  aU  ordinary  matters  of  Indian  policy, 
and  more  especially    upon  matters  of 
finance ;   but  whose  opinion,  excepting 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  he  could, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  responsibility,  if 
necessary,  overrule.     Now,  to  the  best 
of  his  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook' s)  know- 
ledge   and  belief,    the    last   remission 
of  the  Customs  duties  on  cotton  goods 
had  not  been  put  before  the  Council  of 
the   Secretary  of  State  in  such  a  form 
as    to    give   them    an    opportunity   of 
expressing   an   opinion  upon  it.      The 
responsibility   of   the  act  having  been 
admitted    to    be   with    Her    Majesty's 
Government,  who  originated  the  mea- 
sure, he  still  doubted  whether  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Government  of  India  Act 
had    been  fulfilled,   and   whether    the 
orders    given   to    the    Government    of 
India  instructing  them  to  carry  out  the 
change  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Se- 
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cretary  of  State's  Council,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  them.  The 
Council  at  Home  having  been,  as  he 
belieyed,  passed  by  in  this  matter,  he 
regretted  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
considerable  strain  had  been  put  upon 
the  Constitution  of  India  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  measure  was  carried  out  in 
India.  The  government  of  India  in  India 
was  not  an  absolute  government  by  a 
Viceroy ;  it  was  vested  by  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  in  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  and  it  was  only  in  certain  spe- 
cified cases  that  he  had  the  legal  power  to 
overrule  the  majority  of  that  Council. 
The  5th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
dealt  with  the  point,  was  as  follows  :  — 

**  Whenever  any  measure  shall  bo  proposed 
before  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Coun- 
cil whereby  the  safety,  tranquillity,  or  interests 
of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  or  any  part 
thereof,  are,  or  may  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  said  Governor  General,  essentially  affected, 
and  he  shall  be  of  opinion  either  that  the 
measure  proposed  ought  to  be  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution,  or  that  it  ought  to  be 
suspended  or  rejected,  and  the  majority  in 
Council  then  present  shall  dissent  from  such 
opinion,  the  Governor  General  may,  on  his 
own  authority  and  responsibility,  suspend  or 
reject  the  measure  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  adopt 
and  carry  it  into  execution.'* 

He  was  far  from  sajdng  that  the 
Governor  General  had  acted  illegally  in 
taking  advantage  of  that  clause  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  process  of  rea- 
soning—considering the  condition  of 
finances  of  India,  and  the  feeling  on  the 
subject  which  was  entertained  by  the 
whole  population  of  India,  European 
and  Native — the  reduction  of  the  im- 
port duties  on  cotton  manufactures 
could  have  been  construed  as  a  measure 
**  whereby  the  safety,  tranquillity,  or  in- 
terests of  the  British  Possessions  in 
India"  were  so  **  essentially  affected" 
as  to  require  so  great  a  strain  on  the 
Constitution.  He  contended  that  the 
power  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Governor  General  was  intended  by 
Parliament  to  be  used  only  on  the 
most  important  occasions ;  and  if,  upon 
any  ordinary  occasion,  the  opinions  of 
those  who  were  by  law  the  advisers 
of  the  Governor  General  might  be  set 
aside,  he  looked,  he  confessed,  with 
apprehension  to  what  might  occur  in 
the  future.  A  Secretary  of  State 
might,  like  the  noble  Viscount  opposite 
(Viscount    Cranbrook)   have  not  been 

Ths  Earl  of  Nwthhrook 


many  months  at  the  head  of  the  India 
Office  —  a  Viceroy  might  have  arrived 
in  the  country  on  the  very  day  before 
a  question  such  as  that  to  which  he 
was  now  calling  their  Lordship's  at- 
tention was  brought  before  him — and 
it  was  very  dangerous  indeed,  he  thought, 
that  the  advice  of  the  Council  at  Homo 
should  be  passed  by,  and  that  a  certain 
line  of  policy  should,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy,  be 
carried  into  effect,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council  in  India  was  overruled. 

He  wished  that  was  all  he  had  to  say  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  regretted  to  have  to 
add  that  in  carrying  out  the  measure  to 
which  he  was  referring,  a  strain  ap- 
peared also  to  have  been  put  on  the  law 
in  India.  On  that  subject  he  could 
quote  the  highest  authority.  Amonp^ 
the  Members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council 
was  one  who  had  been  appointed  for  his 
legal  qualifications,  and  who  was  the 
Legal  Member  of  the  Council  (Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes).  That  gentleman  was 
appointed  by  the  present  Government, 
and  had  no  political  opinions  of  which 
he  was  aware.  Well,  what  was  the 
view  taken  by  that  gentleman  of  the 
matter?  The  question  was  of  so  much 
importance  that  he  should  read  to  the 
House  his  own  words.     He  said — 

**  Lastly,  I  object  to  the  way  in  which  the 
proposed  change  in  the  law  is  to  be  eflfocted. 
The  Viceroy,  us  I  understand,  intends  to  over- 
rule the  majority  of  his  Council,  and  to  make 
the  proposed  exemption  by  Executive  order,  in 
the  Revenue  Department,  under  Section  23  of 
the  Sea  Customs  Act.  Such  an  order  is,  no 
doubt,  authorized  by  the  terms  of  that  section. 
But  the  Indian  Legislature,  in  conferring  on 
the  Executive  power  to  make  such  exemptions, 
never  intended  that  it  should  be  exercised  so  as 
to  make  suddenly  a  vast  change  in  our  law, 
aflfecting  not  only  the  importers  and  consumers 
of  the  particular  class  of  goods  dealt  with,  but 
the  taxpayers  of  India  in  general— a  chanjre 
that  will  not  only  seriously  diminish  our  pre- 
sent Revenue,  but  force  the  hand  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  by  compelling  them  to  impose 
new  direct  taxation.  The  power  to  exempt 
goods  from  Customs  duties  was  originally  con- 
ferred by  Act  18  of  1870,  and  was  merely  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  Executive  from  the  use- 
less and  troublesome  formality  of  coming  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Indian  Legislature  to  make 
in  the  tariff  petty  alterations  which  that  Legis- 
lature, if  applied  to,  would  have  made  at  once. 
The  change  now  proposed  is  of  a  very  different 
character.  I  have  reason  to  think  it  would 
never  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislatives  Council, 
unless,  indeed,  arguments  were  brought  forward 
in  its  favour  far  more  cogent  than  those  that  I 
i  have  heard.    The  proposed  exemption  of  cotton 
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goods,  if  made  by  a  mere  Executive  order,  will 
thus  resemble  what  lawyers  call  a  fraud  on  the 
power;  and  there  is,  unfortimately,  no  Court  of 
Equity  to  relieve  the  people  of  India  against  it." 

That  opinion,  coming  from  the  Legal 
Member  of  his  Council,  ought,  he  thought, 
to  have  had  great  weight  with  the  Vice- 
roy, and  to  have  induced  him  to  pause 
before  he  took  the  course  which  he 
adopted.  Without  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  measure,  he  contended  that, 
from  the  first  moment  to  the  last, 
thotigh  no  actual  illegality  might  have 
been  committed,  the  Constitution  of 
India  had  been  strained,  the  checks 
which  had  been  placed  by  Parliament 
on  the  Goyemment  of  India  had  been 
dispensed  with,  and  sufficient  attention 
had  not  been  paid  to  the  strong  feeling 
of  the  Natives  of  India  on  a  matter 
which,  to  them,  appeared  to  be  a  de- 
parture from  the  system  of  government  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India  had  always  been  held  to 
be  the  paramount  object  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  country.  He  wished 
to  add  only  a  very  few  words  more  on 
the  subject.  He  had  observed,  with 
very  great  regret,  that  the  following 
Resolution  had  been  passed  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  at  the  suggestion, 
he  believed,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer : — 

**  That  this  House  accepts  the  recent  reduction 
in  theee  duties  as  an  important  step  towards 
their  total  abolition,  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  pledged." 

With  the  utmost  earnestness,  and  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  responsibility,  he 
must  warn  the  Government  against  the 
danger  of  encouraging  the  passing  of 
Resolutions  like  that,  which  prospec- 
tively affected  Indian  finance,  and  on 
the  representations,  too,  of  those  who 
happened  to  be  interested  in  a  particular 
tax.  If  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
India  were  to  be  considered,  there  were 
many  taxes  that  pressed  heavily  on  the 
people  which  ought  to  be  remitted  before 
the  remission  of  the  remainder  of  the 
cotton  duty.  There  were  export  duties 
apon  important  articles  of  Indian  pro- 
duce which  remained  only  because,  up  to 
thepresent  time,  the  Government  of  India 
had,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  of 
finance,  been  unable  to  remove  them. 
During  the  last  few  years  heavy  taxation 
had  been  introduced  into  India.  There 
was  a  licence  tax,  to  which  even  a  man 


who  earned  but  4».  a-week  was  liable. 
If  such  Resolutions  as  that  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  weru 
encouraged  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  responsibility  would  be  adopted 
by  Parliament  with  respect  to  Indian 
finance  which  must  be  serious,  and  which 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  Indian  Em- 
pire. 

He  now  turned,  with  pleasure,  to 
another  part  of  his  task,  in  which  lie 
could  cordially  approve  of  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  There  had 
been,  as  he  had  shown  before,  for  some 
years  past,  a  deterioration  of  the  finances 
of  Inaia.  One  of  the  causes  was  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  which  had  cost 
the  Indian  finances  £7,000,000  more  in 
the  four  years  from  1876  to  1879  than  in 
the  preceding  four  years.  That  deprecia- 
tion was  beyond  the  reach  or  the  province 
of  the  Government  to  remedy.  The  next 
cause  was  the  military  expenditure,  which 
had  increased  by  £6,500,000  in  the 
same  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  had  gained  £1,500,000  by 
the  sale  of  opium,  and  £2,000,000  from  a 
great  increase  in  the  returns  from  tlio 
guaranteed  railways.  He  thought  tlio 
Government  had  adopted  the  right  course 
in  insisting  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  should  be  met  by  a  vigorous 
reduction  of  expenditure  ;  but  it  was 
essential  that  such  reduction  should 
include  the  military  expenditure.  The 
net  expenditure  upon  the  Army  was 
estimated  at  £17,500,000  for  the  year 
1879.  The  average  net  expenditure 
upon  the  Army  in  1872-3-4-5  was 
£14,250,000.  The  increase  of  expendi- 
ture in  that  respect  was,  therefore, 
£3,250,000.  Of  that  sum  of  £3,250,000, 
£2,000,000  represented  the  expenses  of 
the  Afghan  War;  so  that,  besides  the 
war  in  Afghanistan,  the  military  ex- 
penses had  increased  by  £1,250,000. 
He  saw  no  reason  why,  if  the  military 
expenditure  were  seriously  taken  up, 
the  cost  of  the  Army  in  India  should 
not  be  reduced  to  the  average  expendi  - 
ture  of  the  years  1872-5.  If  such 
a  reduction  could  be  carried  out — 
and  he  believed  it  could  be — ^it  would 
go  a  very  long  way  towards  placing  the 
finances  of  India  upon  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  basis,  and,  instead  of  there 
being  a  deficit,  as  there  was  expected  to  be 
this  year,  there  would  be  a  surplus.  As 
to  military  expenditure,  he  adhered  to 
what  he  had  stated  upon  other  occasions, 
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that  tho British  Forces  could  not  be  wisely 
reducod,  and   ho  did  not  see  that  any 
conniderablo  r*;d notion  could  be  made  in 
tho  Native  Forces.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  compel  the  Native  Princes  to  reduce 
their  Armies,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
that  reduction  might  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  Native  Arm  v  of  India. 
Ho  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Annies  of 
some  of  th'?  Native  States  of  India  reduced 
— notthat  he  entertained  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  the  loyalty  of  tho  Native  Princes 
of  India,  but  because  he  objected  to  a 
waste  of  money  upon  military  establish- 
ments.    The  maintenance,  however,  of 
those  Forces,  in  almost  every  case,  de- 
pended upon  Treaty  engagements ;  and 
the  Government  of  India  ought  to  ad- 
here faithfully,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  tho  Treaty  engagements   they   had 
entered  into  with  the  Native   Princes, 
lie  was  sure  the  noble  Viscount  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  would  find  in  tho  India 
Office  suggestions  that  considerable  re- 
ductions could  be  effected  without  im- 
pairing   tho    efficiency    of    the    Army 
in  certain  D«?partmonts — for  example,  in 
the  Medical  Service  and  tho  Ordnance 
establishments.     He  thought,  moreover, 
that  the  exi)enses  of  tho  Head-quarter 
Staff  of  tho  Madras  and  Bombay  Armies 
might  bo  revised  witli  advantage,  with- 
out, however,  amalgamating  those  Armies 
with  that  of  Bengal.     He  approved  of 
tho  proposal  to  reduce  the  expenditure 
on  rei)roductivo  public  works.     But  it 
was  a  mistake  to  8ux)pose  that  the  ox- 
2)enditure  on  those  works  had  greatly 
increased  in   recent  years,  because  the 
fact  was  tliat  it  had  been  less  than  before. 
A  reduction  in  tho  exp(Midituro  on  repro- 
ductive works  might    Lu    effected  with 
perfect  sat'oty,  provided  it  were  not  done 
too  qui<  kly.     He  was  not  sanguine  as  to 
tho    2)08sibility    of   making    any   large 
saving    in  ordinary  -public   works,   and 
lio  hoped  tho  noble  Viscount  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  take  care  that  re- 
duction was  not  carried  out  too  hastily, 
otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
saving  in   tho  year,   considerable    loss 
might  bo  incurred.     He  knew  cases  in 
which  this  had  happened,  and  even  com- 
pensation had  to  1)0  paid  to  contractors  in 
respect  of  postponement  of  works.    Some 
reduction  might  bo  effected  in  the  civil  ex- 
penditure ;  but  already  there  had  been 
great  economy  in  the  civil  expenditure. 
Between   18G9  and  1876,  the  civil  ex- 
penditure had  been  reduced,  as  Sir  John 
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Strachey  had  shown,  bj  no  lees  than 
£1,600,000.     It  was,  therefore,  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Government  of 
India   had  been  extravag^t  trith  re- 
gard to  civil  expenditure,  and  that  it 
required  the  control  of  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  at  home.     The  present  Go- 
vernor General  had  taken  up.  with  great 
warmth   and   energy,   the  question   of 
employing  Natives  more  extensively  in 
the  administration.    In  1870.  the  restric- 
tions on  the  employment  of  Natives  were 
removed  by  Parliament ;   and  he   (the 
Earl  of  Northbrook)  had  framed  rules, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  carrying  the  intentions  of 
Parliament  into  eflfect.     He  hoped  to  see 
the  policy  he  had  inaugurated  carried 
further,  and  that  many  Natives  would 
be  employed,  with  the  contingent  advan- 
tage of  some  reduction  of  expenditure. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  Natives  of  India 
being  employed  at  lower  rates  of  salary 
than  English  officials.     They  were  not 
subject  to  the  same  expenses  as  officers 
coming  from   a  distant   coimtry;   and, 
therefore,   their    salaries   might    fairly 
be  calculated   upon  a  lower  scale.     If 
reductions  were  made  in  civil  expendi- 
ture, it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  lower  branches  of 
the  Service,  by  cutting  off  a  clerk  here 
and  a  clerk  there ;  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  look  at  the  high  officers, 
with   large   salaries,    and  see   whether 
some  reduction  could  not  be  made  there. 
With  the  view  of  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  was  anxious  to  do  in  all 
matters  relating  to  reduction  of  expen- 
diture, he  would  suggest  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  begin  so   high  as  the 
C'onstitution  of  the  Government  of  India. 
When  he  was  Viceroy,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  added 
a  Member  to   the  Governor  General's 
Council.  The  duties  of  the  new  Member 
were  connected  with  public  works.    He 
i^tho  Earl  of  Northbrook)  did  not  con- 
sider that  addition  necessary,  or,  indeed, 
advisable.     The   able   officer  who  had 
been   appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Department  had  now  nearly  served  his 
five  years;   and  it  might  be  suggested 
now  whether,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  the  appoint- 
ment.   If  it  was  not,  then  there  would  be 
a  saving  of  £8,000  a-year.     There  were 
other  positions  high  up  which  might  be 
wellcon6idered,and  as  to  which  advantage 
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might  be  taken  of  the  present  pressure 
to  get  over  local  difficulties  and  jealousies 
which  very  often  stood  in  the  way  of 
administratiye  reforms  of  the  kind. 
He  considered  that  it  might  be  de- 
arable  to  examine  whether  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Governments  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  might  not  be  reduced. 
The  GhoYemments  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay were  maintained  on  a  much  more 
expensive  scale  than  the  Governments 
of  Bengal,  the  North- West  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab,  which  were  not  in- 
ferior in  responsibility  and  importance 
at  the  present  time,  when  communica- 
tion was  much  more  rapid  than  for- 
merly. He,  therefore,  invited  the  Go- 
vernment to  consider  whether  a  large 
reduction  might  not  be  made  in  the 
higher  appointments  connected  with 
those  Presidencies.  But,  while  he  con- 
sidered that  those  reductions  might  be 
made,  he  did  not  consider  that  any  re- 
duction ought  to  be  made  in  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  officers  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  India,  who  were  doing 
the  real  work  of  the  country.  He  meant 
thecollectors  and  magistrates,  upon  whom 
the  proper  administration  of  India  mainly 
depended.  Their  salaries  were  not  too 
high,  and  their  numbers  were  by  no 
means  too  g^reat.  Looking  at  the  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  believed,  if  they  were  firmly 
carried  out,  especially  in  the  Military 
expenditure,  both  here  and  in  India, 
Indian  finance  would  be  placed  in  a 
satisfactory  position.  He  hoped  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  might 
before  long  be  removed;  and  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  exchanges  would  make 
a  considerable  difiPerence  to  the  finances 
of  India.  Upon  this  subject  he  de- 
sired to  express  his  entire  and  hearty 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  certain  proposals 
which  he  understood  were  made  for  an 
alteration  of  the  standard  of  value  in 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
artificial  value  to  the  rupee  in  India. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  pressure  put 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the 
great  difficulties  they  had  to  contend 
with  in  this  matter,  he  desired  to  ex- 
press, not  only  his  warm  approval  of 
the  decision  arrived  at  not  to  interfere 
with  the  standard  of  value  in  India, 
but  his  conviction  that  the  Government 
deserved  great  credit  for  their  firm  action 
in  this  matter.  It  was  probable  that  the 


result  of  that  decision  would  be  to  have 
a  favourable  effect  on  the  exchanges. 
He  was,  however,  surprised  that  the 
Government  had  not  taken  off  the  duty 
now  imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
manufactured  silver  into  this  country, 
which  produced  a  paltry  sum  to  the 
Revenue,  but  the  removal  of  which 
might  have  increased  the  demand  for 
silver,  and  have  done  something  to  koop 
up  its  price.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  partook  of  the  gloomy  anticipations 
of  some,  for  whose  opinions  he  had  great 
respect,  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the 
finances  of  India.  For  himself,  he  be- 
lieved that,  with  economy  and  care,  if 
it  should  not  be  considered  necessary 
to  engage  in  any  new  wars,  the  finances 
of  India  would  soon  recover  comparative 
prosperity.  He  based  that  view  on 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  induced 
Mr.  Wilson  to  entertain  sanguine  an- 
ticipations with  regard  to  the  finances 
of  India  when  he  went  to  India  as 
Finance  Minister  after  the  Mutiny — 
namely,  the  steady  progress  of  the  trade 
of  India. 

Before  sitting  down,  he  desired  to 
present  a  Petition  from  the  Committuo 
of  the  British  Indian  Association  of  Cal- 
cutta, which  consisted  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  resident  in  Bengal.  Those 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  included  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
Native  population.  Several  of  them 
were  Members  of  the  Legfislative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Viceroy,  or  occupied  positions 
of  the  highest  importance.  They  prayed 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  War 
should  be  borne  by  this  country,  and  not 
by  India,  and  they  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
subject.  Under  other  circumstances,  ho 
might  have  felt  it  necessary  to  move 
that  the  Petition  which  he  presented, 
together  with  other  Papers,  might  be 
printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers of  their  Lordships'  House ;  but  as 
the  question  was  one  which  more  par- 
ticularly concerned  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  for  some  further  reasons, 
he  would  be  content  with  moving  that 
the  Petition  which  he  presented  do  lie 
upon  the  Table. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Petition  do  lie  upon 
the  Table."--(Ti^  Harl  of  Northhrooh) 

Viscount  CRANBEOOK  said,  he  had 
little  to  complain  of  in  the  address  their 
Lordships  had  just  listened  to  from  the 
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noble  Earl,  with  whom  he  agreed  very 
much  in  thinking  that  the  finances  of 
India  wore  by  no  means  in  so  desperate 
a  condition  as  was  represented  by  some 
persons  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
He  believed  that  both  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  the  circumstances  that  had 
led  to  the  present  depression  were  of  a 
character  that  would  ultimately  and  in- 
evitably lead  not  merely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  equilibrium  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure, but  also  to  the  creation  of  the 
financial  surplus  necessary  to  provide 
against  a  recurrence  of  Famine.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Petition  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  presented,  he  did  not  propose 
to  go  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  with  wliich  it  dealt.  He 
might,  however,  say  that  it  would,  in 
his  view,  have  been  prejudicial  alike  to 
the  interests  of  this  country  and  of  India 
if  the  cost  of  the  war  in  wliich  we  had 
recently  engaged  with  Afghanistan  had 
been  thrown  exclusively  upon  England ; 
it  was,  indeed,  a  war  which  affected 
India  materially,  though  he  would  not 
say  exclusively.  If  an  account  were 
taken  of  English  outlay  which  arose 
from  connection  with  India  it  would  be 
found  very  large.  He  thought  that, 
except  in  circumstances  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  keox)  the  Revenues  of  this 
country  and  of  India  entirely  separate  ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say,  for  his 
own  part,  that  he  considered  that  the 
English  Government  had  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  them  in  making 
the  large  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  India 
on  the  most  favourable  tonus  pos- 
sible. This  was  a  course  which  he  be- 
lieved, in  the  long  run,  would  prove 
more  advantageous  to  India  than  any 
other  which  could  have  been  adopted. 
xVs  to  the  question  of  silver,  any  discus- 
sion on  that  subject  would  scarcely  be 
apposite  to  the  Petition  which  the  noble 
Earl  liad  presented,  inasmuch  as  lie 
could  not  admit  the  intimacy  of  the  re- 
lations which  were  supposed  to  exist 
between  manufactured  silver  and  that 
which  was  used  in  currency ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  conceive  that  the  small 
amount  of  silver  plate  imported  into 
this  country  could  have  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  immense  mass  of  silver 
in  currency  in  India.  He  had  strong 
doubts  whether  the  difficulty  which  un- 
doubtedly existed  in  reference  to  this 
matter  of  the  exchanges  could  bo  effec- 
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tually  cured  by  means  of  the  subtle,  arti- 
ficial, and  empirical  remedies  which  had 
been  suggested  in  some  quarters.  If 
artificial  means  were  adopted  in  a 
case  of  the  kind,  and  the  (Government 
gained,  the  inevitable  result  must  be 
to  saddle  some  persons  who  ought  not 
to  bear  it  with  the  loss  involved ;  and, 
therefore,  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  a  resort  to  such  means  ought  to 
be  avoided.  He  now  came  to  a  part  of 
the  case  as  to  which  there  was  hardly 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  him- 
self and  the  noble  Earl.  The  noble 
Earl  had  gone  into  the  wide  question  of 
retrenchment.  He  had  suggested  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  the  Governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  As  to  Bombay, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  India,  and  might  be  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  beginning  of  our  rule 
in  India,  and  was,  besides,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  rapidly  developing  trade. 
Then,  whether  there  might  not  be 
reductions  in  the  Council  and.  other 
official  Departments,  that  was  a  proper 
subject  for  inquiry,  and  one  which, 
no  doubt,  would  be  inquired  into. 
Then,  as  to  the  Departments  under 
the  Governor  General,  he  had  antici- 
pated the  noble  Earl's  suggestion  as 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
by  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
office  should  not  be  renewed  when  the 
tenure  of  the  present  holder  expired,  and 
that  the  Department  should  not  be 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  profes- 
sional engineer.  It  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  proper  consideration  whether  other 
economies  could  not  be  effected  in  the 
cost  of  the  official  Service  and  Depart- 
ments in  India;  and  he  had  himself 
suggested  several  ways  in  which  such 
savings  could  be  accomplished,  so  that 
he  thought  the  House  might  make  its 
mind  easy  that  this  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion would  not  be  overlooked  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Their  Lordships 
might  also  accept  his  assurance  that  the 
employment  of  Natives  in  the  Public 
Departments,  and  also  the  question  of 
productive  works  and  works  of  an  or- 
dinary character,  would  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  was,  no  doubt,  essential 
that  some  reduction  should  be  made ; 
but  that  reduction  must  not  be  made 
too  hastily,  or  as  a  mere  question 
of  present  saving  of  money,  without 
careful  regard  to  future  expenditure, 
lest  that  robult  might  be  brought  about 
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against  which  the  noble  Earl  Iiad 
warned  them,  and  which  would  be 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  The 
Government  of  India  was  perfectly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  that  fact. 
He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  noble 
Earl  say  that  he  was  opposed  to  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  Armies.  He 
(Viscount  Cranbrook)  believed  there 
could  not  be  a  more  disastrous  thing  for 
India  than  to  make  the  three  Armies  into 
one.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  fatal  mea- 
sure, the  consequences  of  which  at  this 
moment  they  could  not  foresee.  It  was 
their  imperative  duty,  however,  to  take 
care  that  each  Army  had  a  fair  share  of 
employment,  and  that  it  was  placed  in 
a  position  where  honour  and  credit  could 
be  won  whenever  the  occasion  might 
arise.  In  regard  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  military  question,  the  Committee 
had  been  already  appointed,  and  would, 
he  had  no  doubt,  give  them  careful 
consideration.     Though  he  did  not  ex- 

g3ct  there  could  be  any  reduction  in  the 
ritish  Forces,  as  the  noble  Earl  said, 
nor  any  great  reduction  in  the  Native 
Armies,  there  were  still  a  great  many  sub- 
jects connected  with  military  expenditure 
which  might  well  be  considered.  As  far 
as  the  Indian  Army  was  concerned,  he 
agreed  in  thinking  that  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  different  Presidencies  should 
be  kept  apart  as  far  as  matters  of  man- 
agement and  otherwise  were  concerned. 
He  now  came  to  what  was  really  the 
main  part  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech. 
The  noble  Earl  commenced  by  saying 
that  he  was  not  going  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  General, 
or  to  impugn  his  action.  He  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
observation  must  be  taken  cum  grano 
salt's,  and  his  impression  received  an  im- 
mediate justification  when  the  noble  Earl 
proceeded  to  animadvert  strongly  upon 
the  course  of  policy  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  in  reference  to 
the  cotton  duties.  Now,  in  respect  to  the 
comparison  of  the  four  years  with  which 
the  noble  Earl  commenced  his  speech, 
there  was  very  little  to  be  said.  The 
main  difference  between  this  year  and 
those  is  a  greater  Famine  expenditure, 
and  a  larger  amount  of  loss  by  exchange. 
A  great  deal  had  been  done  in  recent 
years  with  respect  to  alterations  in 
finance.  Now,  in  the  Financial  State- 
ment of  the  present  year  would  be  found 
a  quotation  from  the  Financial  State- 


ment of  last,  whicli  »ho\vi'cl  that  at  that 
time  tiio  Indian  Government  had  already 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  pro- 
tective duties  wherever  they  could  re- 
move them.  Instructions  were  given  by 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury), as  early  as  1874,  that  the  cotton 
duties  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  a  despatch,  dated  May  31, 
1876,  his  noble  Friend  said — 

* 

*'With  regard  to  tho  question  as  it  aflfects 
con.sumers  or  producers,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  interests  of  India  imperatively  require  the 
timely  removal  of  a  tax  wrong  in  principle,  in- 
jurious in  practical  eftect,  and  self- destructive 
in  its  operation.*' 

The  tendency  of  the  tax  was  to  give  an 
absolute  monopoly  to  India,  and  it  was 
because  there  was  growing  up  an  arti- 
ficial protective  s^^stom  that  it  became 
necessary  there  should  be  some  inter- 
ference. If,  as  seemed  probable,  that 
protection  excluded  certain  classes  of 
goods,  the  duties  would  fall  off  and 
abolish  themselves.  The  sugar  duties 
had  already  been  abolished  —  a  step 
to  which  no  one  had  taken  excep- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  salt  duties, 
to  which  roforeuco  had  boon  made,  he 
hoped  the  period  would  soon  arrive 
when  we  should  be  able  more  thoroughly 
to  equalize  them,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
that  amount  which  all  Indian  financiers 
had  looked  forward  to  as  the  final  result. 
At  present  the  changes  worked  well,  and 
there  was  an  increasing  demand  whore 
for  tlie  vast  majority  they  had  been 
lowered,  and  no  falling  off  whore  for 
the  minority  they  had  been  increased  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  dis- 
tant when  all  would  be  fully  and  cheaply 
supplied.  The  noble  Earl  had  objected 
to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
tective duties  upon  cotton  of  which  he 
spoke  had  been  reduced.  He  must  recall 
to  his  noble  Friend's  recollection  what 
had  been  done.  In  1876  it  was  impressed 
upon  the  Government  of  India,  in  lan- 
guage quite  as  strong  as  that  he  had 
already  quoted,  that  they  should  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  removing  by 
degrees  the  taxes  upon  the  import  of 
cotton  ;  and  in  1878  a  tentative  step 
was  taken  in  that  direction,  as  regarded 
certain  of  the  coarser  goods,  by  reducing 
the  duties  on  those  articles.  This  was 
done  with  the  fuU  consent  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  Friend,   which  he  had    already 
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quoted.  The  tentative  measure  to  which, 
he  alluded  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  small 
one  ;  but  it  would,  it  was  thought,  have 
reduced  the  duties  by  some  £40,000 
a-year,  and  it  was  supposed  to  meet  the 
most  oppressive  part  of  the  case.  But 
what  was  the  result?  It  satisfied  no- 
body ;  it  gave  offence  in  India,  and  it 
did  not  meet,  to  any  extent,  the  com- 
plaint in  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  a  deputation  came  to 
him  (Viscount  Cranbrook)  from  Lanca- 
shire on  this  subject.  It  was  a  very 
large  deputation,  and,  as  indicating  its 
character,  he  might  mention  that  its 
spokesman  was  an  advanced  Liberal. 
The  deputation  expressed,  in  very  for- 
cible terms,  their  opinion  of  the  protec- 
tive duties  of  which  they  were  speaking. 
He  (Viscount  Cranbrook)  gave  the 
members  of  that  deputation  no  further 
encouragement  than  had  been  given  by 
his  Predecessor  ;  but  promised,  as  had 
been  done  before,  to  urge  the  same 
policy,  leaving  India  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. Not  long  after  that  he  received 
a  telegram  from  India,  asking  whe- 
ther, if  the  Viceroy  overruled  his  Coun- 
cil on  this  point  —  as  regarded  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties — the  Government 
at  home  would  support  him  ?  He 
consulted  with  his  Colleagues,  and  tele- 
graphed back  that  they  would  support 
him.  Their  Lordships  must  remember 
that  the  policy  which  was  thus  sanc- 
tioned was  no  new  policy,  but  a  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil ;  it  was  a  policy  enforced  by  his 
noble  Predecessor  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury),  and  the  Government  of  India 
had  practically  taken  the  initiative 
with  respect  to  it.  What  had  been 
done  last  year,  however,  resulted  in 
failure  ;  and  as  protective  duties  con- 
tinued to  exist,  tending  more  and  more 
to  exclude  English  manufactures  from 
India,  it  might  be  with  some  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  allow  India  to 
sot  up  a  protective  system  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  manufactures  of  England ; 
but  he  could  not  describe  it  as  a  wise 
policy.  If  we  had  Free  Trade  in  England, 
he  thought  we  had  a  right  to  ask  for  Free 
Trade  in  India.  We  took  into  consider- 
ation the  state  of  manufactures  in  this 
country,  and  we  could  not  disguise  from 
ourselves  that  masters  and  workmen  felt 
irritated  at  the  fact  that  mills  were 
closed  or  working  short  time,  believing 
that  it  was  wholly  or  partly  an  effect 
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of  the  protective  system  in  India — 
and  when  we  were  asked  whether  the 
Government  would  support  the  Viceroy 
in  carrying  on  a  policy,  long  ago  decided 
upon,  we  at  once  said  that  we  should  do 
so ;  and  he  believed  that  course  to  be  in 
harmony  alike  in  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  of  India.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  remission  of  these  duties  was 
an  injudicious  measure  in  the  present 
financial  condition  of  India.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  financial  condition  of  that 
country  we  must  look,  not  only  to  the 

Eresent  state  of  India  as  regarded  finance, 
ut  to  her  past  and  future.  The  past,  as 
he  had  already  said,  had  been  most 
materially  affected  by  the  condition  of 
exchange — which,  in  its  turn,  very  in- 
juriously affected  the  trade  of  importa- 
tion into  India.  That  condition  got 
worse  and  worse;  and  it  was  only  on 
account  of  that  fact  that  a  surplus  was 
prevented  this  year.  That  being  so,  the 
Viceroy  in  Council  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  had  come  when  these 
protective  duties,  which  were  pressing 
against  imports,  and  coddling,  as  he 
might  say,  an  industry  which  ought,  and 
he  believed  could,  support  itself  without 
artificial  aid  in  India,  ought  to  be  got 
rid  of — or,  at  all  events,  that  the  nn>st 
strongly  protective  part  of  the  duties 
ought  to  be  removed.  They  created  in 
that  country  a  fictitious  value  on  cotton 
goods,  and  it  was  distinctly  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  vast  consuming  populations 
of  India  that  the  duties  should  be  re- 
duced. When  he  was  told  to  look  at 
the  protests  of  Members  of  the  Governor 
General's  Council  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  he  could  not  help 
reading  between  the  lines,  and  fancy- 
ing that  these  gentlemen — or,  at  all 
events,  some  of  them — were  Protection- 
ists. The  manufacturers  of  Lancashire 
asked  only  for  fair  play,  and  that  was 
the  principle  upon  which  we  had  acted. 
Mr.  Stokes,  who  opposed  the  step  taken 
by  the  Viceroy,  said  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  this — that  by  the  remission  of 
the  cotton  duties  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturers would,  in  the  absence  of  com- 
petition, be  able  practically  to  compel 
the  people  of  India  to  buy  cotton  goods 
adulterated  more  shamefully  than  at 
the  present  time.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  it  was  an  imaginary  protection; 
but  he  added  that  if  it  was  taken  away 
the  result  would  be  the  destruction  of  a 
local    industry.      Such    language    was 
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hardly  calculated  to  decrease  the  irrita- 
tion in  Lancashire,  which  was  charged 
with  desiring  monopoly.  Well,  but  was  a 
monopoly  in  Manchester  worse  than  a 
monopoly  in  Bombay  ?    What  was  asked 
for  England  was  nothing  more  than  fair 
play.      Bombay  might  send  goods  to 
England  without  paying  duty ;  and  yet 
England,   which  legislated   for    India, 
was  not  to  have  the  right  to  say  that 
India  should  not  use  protective  duties, 
and  that  to  the  detriment  of  her  own 
consumers,  who  were,  for  the  most  part, 
poor  people.     But  he  was  told  that  all 
the  people  of  India  were  against  what 
had  been  done.     The  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site (the  Earl  of  Northbrook)  would  not 
deny  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
people  of  England  were  opposed  to  Free 
Trade.     For  his  own  part,  no  one  more 
heartily  wished  and  prayed  that  India 
might  increase  and  prosper  in  all  her 
industries — as  she  deserved  to  do — by 
means  of  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
the  ability  shown  by  many  of  her  chil- 
dren.    They    ought    not,   however,   to 
favour  her  unduly  in  her  competition 
with    England.     The    Government,   he 
contended,   were  perfectly  justified  in 
the  course  they   had  adopted,  because 
the  loss  in  the  matter  of  exchange  was 
really  the  impediment  to  a  surplus,  and 
was  itself  working  so  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitory  of  the  export  of  our  manu- 
factures.     But  it  was    said    that    the 
change  was  made,  if  not  in  an  illegal,  in 
an  unconstitutional  manner.     Such  was 
not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stokes,  who  said 
that  the  change  was  authorized  by  the 
Act,  although  he  added  that  it  could  not 
have  been  within  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature.     It  was  a  step  which  was 
by  no  means  new,  for  it  had  been  com- 
menced last  year  by  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  and,  in  carrying  it  further, 
the  Viceroy  had  acted  within  his  power. 
With  respect  to  the  Council  at  Home,  he 
(Viscount  Cranbrook)   did  not  commit 
them  in  any  way  by  the  answer  he  had 
telegraphed  to  the  Viceroy.     The  noble 
Earl  would  find  that  the  Budgets  wore 
almost  without  exception  always  made  in 
India.     They  were  sent  to  this  country 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council ;  and  the  question  now 
raised  would  come  before  the  Council, 
who  would  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  in  reference  to 
it.    Then  the  noble  Earl  referred  to  the 
Besolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


But  the  noble  Earl  must  know  that  that 
House,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
supported  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment,    What  they  had  done  had 
been  practically  condoned  by  the  House 
of  Commons.     They  had  not  only  said 
that  the  Government  commenced  well, 
but  they  urged  them  to  go  further  in 
the  same  direction.   Then,  as  to  another 
point  which  had  been  referred  to — his 
own  conduct  in  communicating  with  the 
Viceroy  without  the  advice  of  his  Council 
— there  was  a  Return  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  moved  for  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  was  not  then  present,  and  which 
showed  the  view  the  noble  Duke  had  taken 
as  Secretary  of  State.     It  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  India  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  communicate 
privately,  by  telegram  or  otherwise,  with 
the  Viceroy  of  India.     What  were  his 
Council?     They  were  not    a    Cabinet 
selected  by  the  Sccretai-y  of  State ;  and 
was  the  Secretary  of  State  to  reveal  to 
them  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  at  Home  ? 
It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  that  way.     He  thought  lie  had 
met  all  the  objections  put  forward  by 
the  noble  Earl.     It  was  admitted  by  the 
noble  Duke  that  the  Vicerov  was  within 
his  rij^ht  in  the  stop  ho  had  taken.     He 
would  have  been  within  his  right  even 
if  he  had  made  no  communication  to  the 
Government  at  Homo ;  but  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  he  should  ask  the  Go- 
verninent  at  Homo  whether  they  would 
support  him  in  a  measure  which  he  felt 
to  be  one  of  high  policy,  and  which  was 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  India.    Her 
Majesty's  Government  told  him  that  he 
might   rely  on   their  support ;   and   in 
sending  the  telegram  to  the  Viceroy,  he 
(Viscount  Cranbrook)  had  acted  in  con- 
formity with    a    usual    and    necessary 
practice,   and  he  had  the  authority  of 
the  most  eminent  Legal  Member  of  the 
Council    (Sir    Henry    Maine)    to    that 
effect.      He    would    not    go    into    the 
question  as  to  taxes,  which  might,   as 
was  said,  with  greater  advantage  have 
been  repealed.     He  quite   agreed  that 
export  duties  were  very  objectionable. 
That  observation  applied,  of  course,  to 
the  export  duty  on  rice  ;  but  the  effect 
of  that  particular  duty  on  the  trade  of 
India  might  be  said  to  be  nothing  what- 
ever.    India  had  a  monopoly  so  far  as 
the  trade  in  household  or  table  rice  with 
this  country  was  concerned.    To  have 
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abolished  that  duty  would  not  really 
have  affected  the  trade  in  any  way.  He 
was  much  indebted  to  their  Lordships 
for  the  patience  with  which  they  had 
heard  him  while  he  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  a  dry,  though  very  important,  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  thought  they  would  say 
that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  one  which  was  taken  in  the 
interests  of  our  great  Indian  Empire, 
and  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 
Lord  LAWEENCE,  who  was  very 
imperfectly  heard,  was  understood  to 
say,  that  the  deficit  in  the  Indian  Re- 
venue for  the  last  three  years  had  been 
upwards  of  £3,000,000,  and,  adding  to 
this  the  expenditure  on  reproductive 
works,  the  deficit  was  brought  up  to 
about  £7,000,000.  When  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  people  of  India,  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  2)ortion  of  the  country 
was  liable  to  severe  Famines,  were  taken 
into  account,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  was  very  great. 
It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet;  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
the  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties  was  an 
imprudent  step,  having  regard  to  the 
financial  straits  of  India,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  new  emergencies  by  new 
taxation.  It  would  be  easier  to  raise 
£20,000,000  in  England  than  £2,000,000 
in  India.  Considering  how  much  India 
was  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  how 
small  her  trade  compared  with  her  popu- 
lation, it  seemed  to  him  that  the  financial 
perils  of  India  were  great,  and  that  the 
most  careful  and  economical  administra- 
tion was  required  to  obviate  them.  With 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  cotton 
duties,  the  promise  held  out  to  those  who 
clamoured  for  the  remission  was  that  it 
should  be  made  when  the  finances  of 
India  were  in  a  condition  to  bear  it ;  but 
that  time  had  certainly  not  come,  and  he 
thought  the  Governor  General  ought  not 
to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  anticipate 
tho  decision  of  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  vital  question  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  have  the  power 
of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India  without  consulting  his 
Council.  His  opinion  was  that,  by  the 
Act  of  1858,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  was  bound  to  consult  his  Council 
on  all  questions  concerning  India,  save 
those  which  were  expressly  excepted  by 
the  Act ;  and  compliance  with  this  prin- 
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ciple  was  of  vital  importance  for  the 
government  of  India.  After  the  consider- 
able experience  he  had  had,  having 
served  under  no  less  than  five  Secre- 
taries of  State,  he  regarded  this  as  a 
vital  question;  and  he  deprecated  the 
course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Cranbrook)  in  concealing  from 
his  Council  the  decision  arrived  at  with 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  cotton 
duties.  Referring  to  the  Afghan  War, 
he  (Lord  Lawrence)  must  express  his 
opinion  that  as  it  had  been  undertaken 
as  much  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
prestige  of  England  as  in  the  interest 
of  India,  this  country  was  bound  to  bear 
her  due  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  A  precedent  was  to  found  in  the 
Persian  War  for  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  respect  of  the  Afghan  War.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  tho  salt  duties,  which  still 
amounted  to  thirteen  times  the  cost  of 
the  article,  and  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
millions  of  India.  But  the  import  duties 
on  cotton  goods  fell  mainly  on  tho  richer 
classes,  who  were  the  chief  buyers  of  the 
finer  goods  made  in  England,  so  that  the 
remission  was  no  relief  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  who  wore  the  coarser 
goods  made  in  India.  He  was  glad  the 
Government  had  not  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  currency.  Any  step  in  that 
direction  might  be  attended  with  serious, 
not  to  say  disastrous,  consequences.  He 
could  not  but  approve  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  strict 
economy  into  the  Administration  of  India 
— but  that  policy  required  to  be  carried 
out  very  prudently.  He  did  not  think, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  wise  to  reduce 
the  Army  in  India  by  a  single  man;  but  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  who  were  to  serve  them. 
The  Marquess  of  RIPON  said,  the 
noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  had  very  ingeniously  devoted  a  great 
portion  of  his  speech,  not  to  answering 
the  arguments  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
late  Viceroy  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook), 
but  to  replying  to  those  who  advocated 
protectionist  theories.  Now,  he  had  not 
a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  those  theories ; 
and  his  noble  Friend,  he  was  sure, 
shared  his  views  in  that  respect.  But 
as  to  the  question  before  the  House,  he 
thought  it  might  be  summed  up  by  a 
reference  to  the  Resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1877,  in  accordance  with  what  then  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  Besolution,  as  amended  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  then  Under  Secretary  of 
Stat^  for  India,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  changes  with  respect  to  the  cotton 
duties  should  be  made  **  so  soon  as  the 
financial  condition  of  India  will  permit." 
It  was  then  admitted,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  it  was  desirable  the 
cotton  duties  should  be  abolished  as 
speedily  as  might  be ;  but  it  was  pointed 
out  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  for  the  purpose,  or  to 
run  the  risk  of  creating  a  deficit.  Now, 
that  being  so,  the  question  between  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook) 
and  the  Government  was  whether  the 
state  of  Indian  finance  at  the  present 
time  was  such  as  to  justify  the  remis- 
sion of  the  cotton  duties  ?  He  found,  in 
the  Budget  Resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  .position  of  affairs  in  India 
described  as  being  such  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  follow  any  settled 
financial  policy,  for  that  the  Government 
could  not  even  approximately  say  what 
income  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  the  State. 
Now,  for  some  reason  or  another,  no 
explanation  had  been  given  by  the  noble 
Viscount,  or,  as  far  as  he  knew,  by  any 
other  Member  of  the  Government,  as  to 
why  they  had  made  so  material  a  change 
in  their  policy  between  1877  and  1879, 
as  to  abandon  the  wise  and  statesman- 
like course  of  making  the  remission  of 
the  duties  when  the  finances  of  India 
would  warrant  them  in  doing  so,  instead 
of  making  it  at  a  very  inopportune  time 
and  in  the  very  hasty  manner  which  had 
characterized  their  action  in  the  matter. 
He  could  not,  he  might  add,  concur 
with  the  noble  Viscount  in  thinking  that 
it  was  a  proper  course  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  take  to  commit  himself  be- 
yond the  power  of  withdrawal  to  a 
particular  policy  before  consulting  his 
Council  with  respect  to  it.  The  noble 
Viscount  appeared  to  forget  that  they 
had  distinct  and  definite  functions 
as  regarded  expenditure  to  discharge, 
and  that  they  were  in  that  respect,  at 
all  events,  not  merely  his  advisers. 
The  Government  of  India  was,  of  neces- 
sity, in  the  nature  of  a  despotic  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
its  rule  should  be  as  little  arbitrary  as 
possible.  He  was  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  or  more  fraught 
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with  mischief  to  the  good  government 
of  India,  than  the  adoption  of  any  course 
which  would  tend  to  weaken  and  remove 
those  checks  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Governor 
General  by  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
that  he  certainly  did  not  want  to  pro- 
long the  discussion  in  the  present  de- 
serted state  of  the  House ;  but  he  had 
one  consolation — that  he  believed  that 
this  was  an  overflowing  audience  com- 
pared to  that  which  had  listened  in 
**  another  place  "  to  the  discussion  on  the 
same  subject  on  Tuesday  night.  He 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  through- 
out the  discussions  on  this  subject,  both 
there  and  in  that  *•  other  place,"  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Eipon)  and 
his  Friends  had  appeared  in  a  very 
curious  light.  After  having  been  all 
their  lives,  and  during  a  long  period  of 
history,  vigorous  supporters  of  Free 
Trade,  they  no  sooner  found  that  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  were  being 
applied  by  their  political  opponents  to 
our  great  Indian  Dependency  than  that 
they  became  vigorous  Protectionists.  The 
results  of  this  action  on  their  part  might 
not  be  so  small  as  usually  attended 
the  freaks  of  political  Parties  in  this 
countr3\  It  might  be  all  very  well  for 
a  Party  to  take  up  a  decided  opinion  to- 
day and  drop  it  to-morrow — people  in 
this  country  knew  the  value  and  mean- 
ing of  doctrines  taken  up  for  the  moment 
by  Parties,  and  dropped  when  they  had 
served  their  purpose ;  but  how  would 
foreign  nations  and  our  great  Depen- 
dency, who  were  not  versed  in  the 
usages  of  our  Constitutional  Law,  inter- 
pret the  phenomenon  ?  Much  of  the  dis- 
content of  which  they  had  heard  had 
been  raised  by  the  language  of  those 
very  persons  when,  three  years  ago,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  introduce  Free  Trade 
into  India.  He  deprecated  these  violent 
evolutions  inpolicy — these  changes  of  opi- 
nions on  the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess 
and  his  Friends  when  they  were  in  Oppo- 
sition, as  contrasted  with  those  they  held 
when  they  were  in  Office.  In  this  case  the 
Governor  General  overruled  his  Council. 
Nobody  doubted  that  he  had  a  strict 
legal  right  so  to  do;  but  it  had  been 
disputed  whether  he  had  a  Constitu- 
tional right  to  override  his  Council,  and 
whether  it  was  one  of  those  occasions 
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contemplated   by  Parliament  when  it 
invested  him  with  that  power.     What 
would  naturally  be  the  object  of  Parlia- 
ment in  placing  Buch  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  General  upon  all 
subjects  where  the  Councillors  were  to 
be  trusted  ?    There  would  be  no  need  to 
give  the  Governor  General  such  a  power 
upon  all  matters  where  their  intelligence 
had  fair    play,   and    when  they   were 
unbiassed  by  any  Party  passion  or  any 
theoretical  prepossession.  On  such  ques- 
tions the  Councillors  might  be  safely 
trusted,  and  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  giving  the  Governor  General  power 
to  overrule  them.     But  if  there  should 
arise  a  case  where  they  were  hopelessly 
wrong,  or  where  they  were  afifected  by 
some  heresy,  or  biassed  by  some  preju- 
dice, which  this  country  had  earnestly 
repudiated,  the  special  Bepresentative  of 
English  statemanship,  as  opposed  to  the 
Indian     statesmanship,    ought    to    be 
armed   with  power    to  overrule    their 
error ;  and  such  a  case  had  arisen  in  the 
present  instance.  The  Governor  General, 
who  represented  Indian,  and  not  Eng- 
lish, statesmanship,  wisely  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  when  this  weapon, 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  prevision  of 
Parliament,  ought  to  be  used  and  exer- 
cised— and  he  exercised  a  legal  power 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.     The 
noble  Lord  who   spoke  last    but    one 
(Lord  Lawrence)  had  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  the  Indian  consumer 
was  interested  in  the  reduction  of  these 
duties,  and  had  said  he  could  have  no 
interest  whatever,   because  he  did  not 
use  English  cloth,  but  Indian  cloth.     A 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  contro- 
versy    which    raged    30    or   40    years 
ago  would  be  sufficient  to  dislocate  that 
argument.     The  price  of  Native  cloth 
used  by  the  Indian  peasant  depended 
upon  the  amount  of  competition  to  which 
it  was  exposed  ;  and  the  amount  of  that 
competition  depended  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  ports  through  which  that  com- 
petition could  enter ;  and  in  proportion 
as  that  competition  was  withdrawn  from 
the  markets,  the  Native  manufacturer 
was  enabled  to  charge  a  higher  price. 
He  thought  they  had  all  agreed  upon 
this  subject  20  or  30  years  ago.     He 
supposed  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  interests  of  enormous  numbers 
who   consumed  cotton  goods  in  India 
would  out-weigh  any  other  interest  that 
could  be  brought  into  competition  with 

The  Marquess  of  Salislwry 


it.  The  Indian  peasant  had  two  main 
wants — food  and  clothing.  The  Indian 
peasant's  clothing  was,  he  believed,  en- 
tirely of  cotton.  Those  who  desired  to 
cheapen  the  price  of  clothing  to  the 
Indian  peasant  were  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  the  sympathy  of  those  who, 
20  or  25  years  ago,  desired  to  cheapen 
the  food  of  the  English  peasant.  The 
two  cases  seemed  to  him  very  similar  in 
their  operation.  It  was  said  that  the 
duty  of  5  per  cent  was  not  a  large 
one ;  but  that  would  not  appear  as 
a  very  strong  argument  to  those  who 
remembered  how  bitterly  the  project  of 
the  shilling  duty  on  com  was  opposed 
in  the  controversies  at  the  beginning  of 
this  generation.  Discussing  the  ques- 
tion from  the  producer's  point  of  view, 
he  would  observe  that  there  was  one 
consideration  to  which  sufficient  atten- 
tion had  not  been  paid.  If  England  and 
India  were  two  foreign  countries  dealing 
with  each  other,  he  supposed  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  of  the  present 
day,  they  would  make  Treaties  of  Com- 
merce; and  if,  80  years  ago,  England 
had  made  such  a  Treaty  wiOi  India,  she 
would  have  proposed  to  remove  her  corn 
duty  on  condition  that  India  removed 
her  cotton  duty.  The  corn  duty,  which 
limited  the  access  of  Indian  com  to  our 
markets,  had  been  removed.  In  every 
part  of  England  the  effect  of  that  re- 
moval was  fblt.  Every  market  in  this 
country  and  every  farmer  felt,  in  some 
degree  or  other,  the  effect  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  com  at  the  present  time.  If  the 
question  were  regarded^  from  a  pro- 
ducer's point  of  view,  instead  of  looking 
at  it,  as  we  generally  did,  from  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view,  he  had  a  right  to 
pit  the  interest  of  the  English  farmer,  in 
excluding  Indian  corn,  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  Bombay  miUowner  in  ex- 
cluding English  cloth.  As  appeared 
plainly  from  the  despatches  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  it  was  not  economi- 
cal considerations  which  weighed  chiefly 
in  his  mind  when  he  urged  this  matter 
upon  the  Government  of  India.  The 
condition  of  India  and  England,  working 
well  together  in  that  alliance  which 
Providence  had  destined  for  them,  de- 
pended much  more  upon  the  agreement 
of  the  peoples  than  upon  the  policy 
which  the  Government  might  pursue.  It 
was  a  matter  of  capital  importance  that 
no  subject  of  bitter  antagonism  should 
exist  between  large  sections  of  two  con^« 
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mnnities.  He  asked  any  man,  who 
doubted  as  to  removing  these  duties, 
these  two  questions  —  was  it  not  of 
vital  importance  that  this  cause  of 
quarrel  should  be  removed ;  and,  if  it 
was  of  vital  importance,  how  was  it 
to  be  removed  ?  Nobody  would  dream 
that  it  could  be  removed  by  maintaining 
a  permanent  duty.  In  the  long  run, 
the  line  contended  for  by  the  Lanca- 
shire manufacturers  was  founded  on 
sound  policy;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
durable  and  safe  solution  of  the  contro- 
versy was  to  act  upon  their  view.  He  felt 
that  this  was  not  an  occasion  to  enter 
largely  upon  other  matters  discussed  in 
this  debate,  and  he  should  not  speak  on 
the  question  whether  India  ought  or 
ought  not  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
A%han  War.  He  would  only  say  this 
— that  if  England  was  to  share  with 
India  everything  in  which  Indian  in- 
terests were  mainly  concerned,  the  con- 
verse,  at  least,  must  be  true,  and  India 
must  share  every  warlike  undertaking 
in  which  English  interests  were  a  fore- 
most and  essential  consideration.  If 
they  were  to  carry  this  out  and  go  back 
to  the  Crimean  War,  they  would  find 
that  England  had  paid  far  more  than 
her  share  in  the  costs  that  ought  to  be 
borne  in  the  common  partnership.  It 
appeared  a  sound  principle,  that  where 
the  war  was  waged  for  the  interests  of 
India  alone — where  the  object  of  the 
war  was  to  keep  the  Frontier  of  India 
clear — India  should  pay  the  cost.  Any 
other  doctrine  would  introduce  a  system 
of  perpetual  application  to  the  English 
Treasury,  disastrous  not  only  to  English 
solvency  but  fatal  to  Indian  thrift. 

Thb  Earl  of  NOETHBROOK  rose 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply,  when 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
there  was  no  Motion  before  the  House, 
and,  therefore,  the  noble  Earl  could  not 
reply. 

The  Marqttess  of  RIPON  said, 
though  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  that 
House,  he  did  not  remember  a  case  in 
which  a  noble  Lord  who  had  intro- 
duced a  subject  raising  an  important 
discussion  had  not  been  allowed  the 
privilege  of  making  a  few  observations 
in  reply. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
the  Rule  of  both  Houses  was  that  only  a 
noble  Lord  or  hon.  Member  who  moved 
a  substantive  Motion  had  the  privilege 
referred  to. 


The  Eabl  of  NORTHBROOK  re- 
minded the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that 
he  had  concluded  with  a  Motion ;  but 
he  would  not  further  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships. 

LoBD  SELBORNE  said,  he  would  not 
take  upon  himself  to  say  what  reply  his 
noble  Friend  might  have  made,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  reply  at  all.  But  he 
would  himself  venture  to  make  one  re- 
mark on  the  speeches  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  and  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, which  he  was  sure  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  have  omitted.  Both 
those  noble  Lords  had  justified  the  action 
of  the  Governor  Oeneral  in  overruling 
his  Council,  not  on  the  ground  of  any 
special  Indian  interests,  but  altogether 
on  grounds  of  general  British  policy; 
that  was,  on  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and 
the  policy  of  avoiding  causes  of  difference 
between  British  industry  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  common  sense  of  any  man,  whe- 
ther this  was  not  distinctly  to  set  aside 
the  spirit  and  substance,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  gave 
the  Governor  General  the  power  of  over- 
ruling his  Coimcil  only  on  grounds  spe- 
cifically and  expressly  Indian  ?  K  the 
general  policy  of  Free  Trade  could  be  pre- 
tended to  be  such  a  ground,  he  did  not 
see  what  other  reason  of  European  policy 
might  not,  with  equal  plausibility,  be 
alleged  to  be  so. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
the  remarks  made  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  showed  the  great  incon- 
venience of  the  course  taken  by  the 
noble  Earl  who  introduced  this  discus- 
sion. The  noble  Earl  placed  this  Notice 
on  the  Paper — 

"  To  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Finances  of^British  India,  and  to  present  a  Pe- 
tition from  the  Committee  of  the  British  Indian 
Association  of  Calcutta." 

If  the  noble  Earl  believed,  or  if  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  believed,  that 
the  Viceroy  had  not  conformed  to  the 
Act  of  Pariiament,  and  if  they  considered 
that  in  acting  in  opposition  to  his  Coun- 
cil the  Viceroy  had  violated  the  Act  of 
Parliament — and  a  greater  violation  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  than  that  suggested 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ho 
could  not  conceive — it  was  the  duty  of 
the  noble  Earl  or  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  introduce  the  subject  and  chal- 
lenge the  action  of  the  Viceroy.  If  they 
had  done  that,  they  would  have  raised 
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a  clear  issue ;  but  it  was  not  in  a  meagre 
House  that  such  a  question  should  be 
raised,  and  thrown  out  as  a  statement 
which  could  not  be  controverted.  He 
was  prepared  to  controvert  it.  If  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  prepared  to 
maintain  the  opposite,  let  a  Motion  be 
placed  on  the  Paper  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  it  should  be  met. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

MR.  LEONARD    EDMUNDS-"  THE   AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL  v.  EDMUNDS." 

questions. 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE  (Chaik- 
MAN  of  Committees)  asked — 

"  L  Whether  the  original  award  of  Messrs. 
Denman  and  Pollock,  the  arbitrators  in  the  case 
of  the  Attorney  General  v.  Edmunds  in  the 
year  1868-69,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Treasury; 
and  whether  all  the  proceedings  and  evidence  in 
the  said  arbitration  were  presented  to  and  re- 
corded in  the  Treasury : 

"2.  To  move  that  there  bo  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  copy  of  the  said  award  as  de- 
posited and  recorded  in  the  Treasury,  and  also 
a  copy  of  the  detailed  evidence  and  proceedings 
before  the  said  arbitrators,  including  the  sur- 
charges and  allowances  made  by  them : 

"3.  To  ask  whether  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trators and  the  accompanying  account  of  sur- 
charges and  allowances  was  returned  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  or  to  any  other  Court  of 
Record  ;  and  whether  it  was  made  part  of  the 
record  in  the  information  suit  of  the  Attorney 
General  v.  Edmunds,  or  any  other  suit  ?" 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  he  would  endeavour  to 
give  his  noble  Friend  as  clear  answers 
to  the  Questions  he  had  put  as  he  was 
able.  In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  his 
Question,  he  might  say  that  the  original 
award  had  not  been  preserved.  Judg- 
ment having  been  signed,  the  original 
was  of  no  further  use  ;  if,  however,  the 
noble  Earl  wished  it,  a  copy  could  be 
supplied  to  him.  In  regard  to  the  other 
Papers,  the  shorthand  writers'  notes  and 
proceedings  being  Treasury  Papers,  they 
could  not  be  given  ;  but  if  the  noble 
Earl  wished  for  the  evidence,  and  he 
applied  to  the  shorthand  writers,  no 
doubt  they  would  be  able  to  furnish  it. 
The  amount  of  the  award  and  the  sur- 
charges and  allowances  was  recorded  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE  (Chair- 
man of  Committees)  asked  when  was  it 
recorded  ? 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
QOEDON  said,  he  did  not  know. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  he 
should  like  to  say  one  word  on  this 
m  atter.  His  noble  Friend  took  the  course, 
year  after  year,  of  placing  on  the  Paper, 
in  various  forms,  a  Motion  of  Inquiry 
into  this  unfortunate  subject,  which  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  had.  looked  upon 
as  dead  and  buried  years  and  years  ago. 
Such  a  course  could  only  do  harm  at  the 
present  time,  when  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  revive  the  matter.  He  should 
like  to  direct  his  noble  Friend's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  Question  was 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
nature  of  an  award.  An  award  was  never 
recorded  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  in 
any  other  Court ;  but  when  it  was  made, 
either  party  could  take  it  up  ;  the  award 
was  made  a  Eule  of  Court — which  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  recording  it — and 
on  that  Eule  judgment  was  given.  As  re- 
garded the  Question  which  his  noble 
Friend  asked  as  to  the  evidence  taken  in 
the  proceedings  before  the  arbitrators, 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
arbitrator  put  the  evidence  in  his  award; 
such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  If 
either  of  the  parties  chose,  for  his  own 
information,  to  employ  a  shorthand 
writer,  it  was  perfectly  open  to  him  to 
do  so,  and  it  might  be  possible  for  his 
noble  Friend  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  evi- 
dence from  the  shorthand  writers.  His 
Question,  however,  was  founded  on  an 
entire  misapprehension. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Ten  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half -past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 
Thursday y  I9th  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Supply— «wMirf^rrf  in  Committer 
—£500,000,  Exchequer  Bonds*. 

Ways  and  Means — considered  in  Committee — 
£6,667,023,  Consolidated  Fund. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Reading — Poor 
Law  Amendment  (No.  2)  [212] ;  Mungret 
Agricultural  School,  &c.  *  [213]  ;  Petroleum 
Act  (1871)  Amendment*  [214]. 

Committee  —  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
[88]— R.P. 

Committee — Report — Wormwood  Scrubs  Regula- 
tion (re-«)inm.)*  [205];  Indian  Marine  [182- 
211] ;  Salmon  Fishery  Law  Amendment 
(No.  2)*  [188]. 

Third  Reading  — Vxxh^c  Health  Act  (1876) 
Amendment  (Interments)  [61],  kh^  passed. 

^•Mrfraw'ii— Bating  of  Towns  (Ireland)  •  [14]. 


QUESTION. 

Me.  mac  IVER  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  case  of  the  btigan- 
tino  "  Calenick,"  which  the  Board  oS 
Trade  caused  to  be  surveyed  at  Ham- 
burg in  1877;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
Buch  survey  was  illegal,  and  that  serioub 
injury  was  dona  to  the  TCssel,  and  that 
the  owner  claimed  damages  against  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  is  practically  with- 
out redress  unless  by  an  expensive  pro- 
cess at  law  ? 

ViscoDJTT  aANDON :  The  case  of  the 
Citlentci:  took  place  before  I  was  c 
nected  with  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
been  repeatedly  under  the  coosi deration 
of  the  Board,  and  has  been  previously 
meationed  in  thia  House.  In  February, 
1878,  a  Question,  substantially  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  is  now  put  by 
my  hon .  Friend,  was  asked  of  Sir  Charl  es 
Adderley.  The  CaUnick  was  abandoned 
at  sea,  and  the  examination  of  the  vessel 
took  place  with  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Wreck  Commissioner,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  official  inquiry  then 
being  held  before  him,  and  without  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  owner,  who  was 
made  cognizant  of,  and  virtually  ac- 
quiesced in,  the  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  As  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, no  serioua  or,  indeed,  any  injury 
was  done  to  the  vessel,  which  the  Court 
found  to  be  unseaworthy.  With  regard 
to  the  recovery  of  damages,  we  have 
fully  considered  the  matter ;  and  being 
satisfied  that,  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment, there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
compensating  the  owner,  are,  of  course, 
unable  to  make  him  any  grant  out  of 
the  public  funds  at  our  disposal  for  such 
purposes.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  is 
competent  for  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  uaaal  remedies  to  enforce  bis  claim, 
if  BO  advised. 

THE  CAPE  COLONY— ME.  JUSTICE 
FITZPATEICK.— QUESTION. 
Me.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Fitzpatnck,  after  a 
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n  TT  B"!!  Tm  jjv  lengthened  Circuit  in  the  northern  and 

iiUJiisiiuaa.  western  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  to  the 

Grand  Jury  at  the  Criminal  Sessions  at 
Cape  Town,  reported  in  the  "Cape 
Argus"  of  May  6th,  when,  after  congra- 
tulating them  upon  the  lightness  of  the 
calendar,  the  learned  Ju:%e  is  reported 
to  have  observed — 

"  Thfire  appeared  to  bo  indicationa  through 
the  country  ol  mutual  bad  feeliug,  aud  uncom- 
fortabte  sensations  hetwcen  the  coloured  races  by 
whom  wa  ars  Burroundcd  and  the  white  popula. 
tion.  The  roagistnitea  bavo  reported  to  mo  tbut 
tho  tone  of  tho  natives  has  become  uncomfort- 
ably mornae,  half  insolent,  and  defiant,  and  cer. 
taioly  the  tono  ot  the  whit©  population  has 
altered  not,  in  my  opinion,  forthe  better.  There 
appeared  to  mo  to  be  a  sanss  of  antagonism,  a 
feeling  that,  right  or  wrong,  the  time  has  ooms 
for  putting  down  the  blacks.  ...  I  felt  this 
all  through  the  Circuit,  that,  from  a  seosD  of 
danger,  or  from  a  tense  of  wrong,  or  some  other 
causes,  there  is  a  feeling  amongst  the  whito 
population  which  is  not  in  accori£nce  with  the 
principles  which  have  guided  them  heretofore. 
-  .  .  ItiBunythingbutngreeabletofindauch 
a  state  of  things  prevailing — in  fact  tho  white 
population  seem  to  have  found  their  dark- 
taloured  neighbours  guilty  of  a  skin  not  a  colour 
like  their  own: " 

and,  whether  these  observations  are  cor- 
rectly reported ;  and,  if  so,  will  he  take 
steps  to  obtain  from  the  magistrates  the 
reports  of  tho  matters  to  which  the 
learned  Judge  referred,  and  other  infor- 
mation to  corroborate  his  statements  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
liave  seon  the  newspaper  report  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  correct  report  of  the 
learned  Judge's  charge ;  hut  there  are 
other  parts  of  it  which,  to  some  extent, 
modify  the  effect  of  the  quotation  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  made.  The  Judge 
does  not  say  that  the  reports  in  question 
were  received  from  the  magistrates  in 
all  parts  of  his  Circuit,  but  only  in  va- 
rious places  ;  he  distinctly  states  the 
feeling  referred  to  not  to  be  one  of  de- 
clared hostility.  He  says  that  he  is 
aure  the  principles  which  have  guided 
heretofore  the  white  cultivated  people  of 
the  country  will  guide  them  in  future  ; 
and  that  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  notice 
the  matter  because  he  believes  its  being 
noticed  will  tend  to  correct  it.  I  share 
that  hope  so  far  as  my  own  feeling  is 
concerned ;  and  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular Question  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  asked  me,  I  scarcely  think  there 
would  be  much  good  in  obtaining  these 
particular  reports  of  the  magistrates,  as 
full  information  on  the  state  of  feeling 
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between  the  White  and  Native  popula- 
tion in  the  Cape  Colony,  sent  to  me  in 
the  ordinary  way,  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  included  in  the  Papers 
presented  to  Parliament. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  HAYTI— MR. 
MAUNDER.— QUESTION. 

Lord  AETHUE  EUSSELL  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  What  steps  have  been  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  obtain 
from  the  Government  of  Hayti  a  settle- 
ment of  the  long-pending  claims  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  late  Mr. 
Maunder,  of  Liverpool ;  and,  whether  it 
be  true  that  the  Qt)vernment  of  Hayti 
have  recently  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
settlement  of  these  claims  by  means  of 
evidence  which  has  since  been  discovered 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
forged ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  the  publication  of  the  Cor- 
respondence which  has  passed  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE:  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  frequently  urged  upon 
the  Haytian  Government,  in  the  strongest 
diplomatic  manner,  the  justice  of  Mrs. 
Maunder's  claims ;  but  that  Government 
now  denies  the  rights  of  Mrs.  Maunder, 
on  the  ground  that  her  husband  was  a 
Haytian.  In  support  of  this  contention, 
evidence  has  been  put  forward  which 
there  is  ground  for  suspecting  has  been 
fabricated.  The  Papers  are  now  again 
before  the  Law  Officers,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  considering  the 
course  which  it  will  be  proper  to  pursue. 

JAMAICA— COOLIE  IMMIGRATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EEEINGTON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  Copy  of  any  Correspondence  which 
may  have  passed  during  1878  and  1879 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica  relative  to  the  finan- 
cial conditions  under  which,  as  laid  down 
by  Lord  Carnarvon,  when  Secretary  of 
State,  any  further  Coolie  immigration 
wad  to  be  conducted  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  lay  on  the  Table  the  Correspondence 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  when  it 
was  concluded,  so  far  as  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislative  Council  in 
Jamaica. 

Sir  Michael  Hickt-Beach 


FLOODING  OF  RH^RS— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  HAECOUET  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  con- 
sidering the  vast  and  increasing  damage 
done  to  agricultural  produce  by  the  pre- 
ventible  flooding  of  rivers,  and  which  is 
at  this  moment  in  many  parts  adding 
considerably  to  the  prevalent  agricul- 
tural distress,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  use  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  pass  a  measure,  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  necessary  powers  to 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  to 
others,  to  deal  immediately  with  these 
important  matters  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  The  Government  have  intro- 
duced a  Bill,  which  has  passed  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  has  come 
down  to  this  House,  on  this  subject ;  and 
they  hope  it  may  be  in  their  power  to 
proceed  with  it  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE   WAR— AMBU- 
LANCE ARRANGEMENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  EENEST  NOEL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
the  Committee  that  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  the 
Army,  will  receive  instructions  from  the 
Government  to  consider  what  ambulance 
arrangements  it  will  be  desirable  to  make, 
so  that  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  British  Army  should  not  in  the 
future  be  left  in  any 'way  dependent  for 
nursing  and  surgical  assistance  on  the 
necessarily  precarious  and  inadequate 
aid  of  charitable  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions, as  in  some  measure  seems  to  be 
the  case  at  present  in  South  Africa  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  It  is  matter  for 
regret  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  per- 
haps, not  present  in  the  House  on 
Monday  evening  when  it  was  my  duty 
to  state  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  now  serving 
in  South  Africa  have  been  properly 
attended  to.  I  stated,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  so  far  as  I  was  informed,  every 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  their 
proper  comfort.  I  have  not  thought  that 
it  would  be  wise,  however,  to  make  that 
a  ground  for  discouraging  the  charitable 
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feeling  which  has  appeared  to  prevail  I  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  pri- 


amonj^gt  many  classes  of  people,  vho 
have  been  anxious  to  contribute  from 
their  private  means  assistance  to  those 
who  were  invalided  or  siok. 


DOMINION    OF     CANADA— LOAN    FOE 
THE  PACIFIC  BAILBOAD. 

QCBBTION. 

Hb.  JOHN  BEIQHT  aaked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  it 
is  true  that  a  deputation  consisting  of 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Government 
ie  coming  to  this  country  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  a  loan,  or  the 
guarantee  of  a  loan,  for  the  puipose  of 
constructing  the  Pacific  Eailroad  ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  it  is  coming  in  con- 
sequence of  communications  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Canada ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  Correspondence  that  has  taken  place 
can  be  at  once  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Sia  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH : 
Last  week  I  received  from  Lord  Lome  a 
copy  of  14  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons with  reference  to  the  Pacific  Bail- 
way.     One  of  them  is  as  follows : — 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  Iceeping 
good  faith  with  British  Columbia  and  complet- 
ing tho  consolidation  of  the  Coofedcration  uf 
PrtiTinces  in  Kritiah  North  America,  and  tor 
the  piupoae  of  extending  relief  to  tho  uncm- 
plcyed  working  classes  of  Orcat  Britain  and 
affording  them  permanent  homos  on  British 
•i>il,  and  in  viov  of  the  national  chsractor  of 
the  undertaking,  tho  Government  of  Canada  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  use  its  heat  efforts  to 
secure  tho  co-operation  of  tho  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  this  great  andcrtaking  and  obtain  fur- 
ther aid,  by  guarantee  or  otherwise,  in  tho  con- 
■tnictiun  of  thisgreat  national  work," 

That  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter.  The 
deputation  is  aot  coming  in  consequence 
of  CO mrauui cations  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Govenuneut 
of  Canada,  and  there  has  been  no  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject. 


QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAHBAN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  tho  Home  Department,  If  he 
will  state  what  number  of  prisoners  from 
each  of  the  three  ridings  were  indicted 
at  the  last  Yorkshire  Assizes 


from  the  west  riding,  he 
will  direct  that  in  future  the  Assizes  for 
the  county  of  York  shall  be  held  at 
Leeds? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CE088.  in  reply, 
said,  he  found  that  the  number  at  the 
last  Yorkshire  Assizes  was  as  follows : — 
West  Riding,  27  ;  East  Riding,  2  ;  North 
Riding,  9.  As  to  holding  the  Assizes  in 
future  at  Leeds,  he  would  consult  the 
learned  Judges  upon  the  matter  befbre 
the  next  Circuit. 


ARMY— DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  MILITARY 
SCHOOLS.— QUESTION. 

SiH  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  pro- 
poses to  take  any  action  on  the  report 
of  General  Fitzmayer,  concurred  in  by 
General  Lord  Airey.  regarding  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  Military  Schools ;  or, 
whether  the  education  of  Cadets  will  be 
one  of  the  subjects  referred  to  the  Mili- 
tary Committee  about  to  sit,  especially 
the  shortness  of  the  present  course  at 
Sandhurst  and  the  entire  absence  of 
modern  languages  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  action  he  had  taken  on  the  Re- 
port referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
or  rather  upon  the  Report  of  the  other 
visitors  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
from  whichGeneralEitismayer  dissented, 
was  that  he  had  requested  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  that  Report,  whichhad 
since  been  referred  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  the 
Eoyal  Military  College  for  their  consi- 
deration. He  had  not  yet  received  their 
reply,  but  he  had  called  for  it ;  and  ht 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  be 
of  such  a  character  as  wouid  enable  him 
to  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
in  continuation  of  the  other  Papers  on 
the  subject.  As  regarded  the  Military 
Commission,  it  was  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  education   of 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
ACTS— OUTBEEAK  OF  FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH  DISEASE  AT   DERBY. 

aUESTION. 

Colonel  KINGSCOTE asked  theVit 


dty  of  York;  and,  whether,  if  he  finds   President  of  the  Council,  WhetUot  it  ia 
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the  case  that  ihirt^-three  fat  catfle  from  arjiT-ORDNANCE    STORE    DEPART- 
?Tr'^'::'£Sy::Tl::7l7S^  ^^^  RE-OROANIZATION. 
removed  to  a  field  within  the  borough ;  question. 
whether  on  the  10th  instant  the  sani-  gi^  GEOEGE  BOWYER  asked  the 
tary  inspector  of  the  borough  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  When  the 
veterinary  inspector  under  the  Conta-  Warrant  for  the  ro- organisation  of  the 
gious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  certified  to  Ordnance    Store    Department    will    be 
three  cattle  of  the  lot  being  infected  likely  to  be  published ;    and,  whether 
with  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  three  the  officers  of  this  department  will  re- 
were  slaughtered  by  their  orders ;  whe-  ceive  the  same  advantages  as  the  officers 
ther    thirteen    of  the  remainder   were  of  the  Commissariat  Department  in  their 
subsequently  slaughtered  for  food  with  Warrant  ? 

the    sanction    of  the    local  authority;  Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 

whether  it  is  true  that  on  the  11th  in-  the  delay  in  the  issuing  of  the  Warrant 

stant  the  same  authority  permitted  the  ^as  partly  owing  to  the  illness  of  one 

remaining  seventeen  head  of  cattle  to  of  the  principal  officers  concerned.     It 

be  removed    by  rail    to  Nottingham ;  ^as  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  prin- 

whether  this  is  not  contrary  to  the  pro-  ciple  of  the  Commissariat  Department 

visions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  ( Ani-  Warrant  would    be  applicable    to  the 

mals)  Act;  whether  inquiry  will  be  made  Store  Department, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  cattle  when  landed 

at  Liverpool  ,^  and,  whether  they  were  j^.j^^_^Q^^jgg^^^^^     ^^     MILITAKY 

^"^   u     IaI^   Government    inspector  EXPENDITURE-QUESTION, 
and  allowed  by  him  to  be  removed  to 

Derby?  Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  the  Under 
Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON :  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  tbe  list  of  names  of  the  officers  reported 
Derby  was  reported  to  us  on  June  12  as  in  the  '*  Times  "  of  Monday  to  inquire 
having  occurred  among  American  cattle,  into  the  Military  Expenditure  of  India  is 
and  an  inquiry  was  immediately  insti-  correct ;  whether  the  terms  of  reference 
tuted.  It  appears  that  cattle  from  from  the  Viceroy  in  Council  to  the  Com- 
Canada  were  landed  from  the  steamship  mission  will  be  submitted  to  this  House 
Dominion  at  Liverpool  on  June  6.  They  before  the  meeting  of  the  Commission ; 
were  examined  twice  by  the  Inspector  and,  whether  it  could  not  be  arranged 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  that  day,  and  by  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Indian  Ma- 
the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Authority  on  rine  should  also  be  inquired  into  by  the 
June  8  and  9,  and  found  free  from  same  Commission  ? 
disease.  Fourteen  of  these  animals  Mr.  E.  STANHOPE,  in  reply,  said, 
were  purchased  by  a  salesman  in  Liver-  that  the  list  of  names  was  correct.  The 
pool  and  sent  to  Derby,  where  three  terms  of  the  Eeference  had  not  yet  been 
were  found  by  the  Inspector  of  the  received;  but  when  they  were  there 
Local  Authority  to  be  affected  with  foot-  would  be  no  objection  to  lay  them  upon 
and-mouth  disease  on  June  10.  These  the  Table  of  the  House.  The  expendi- 
animals  were  slaughtered,  together  with  ture  on  the  Indian  Marine  had  been 
24  others  said  to  be  of  the  same  lot.  If  thoroughly  considered,  and  a  consider- 
the  animals  were  affected  with  foot-and-  al>le  reduction  of  expenditure  had  been 
mouth  disease,  it  must  have  been  con-  recommended, 
tracted  between  June  6  Tthe  day  of  land- 
ing) and  June  10 ;  or  if  they  had  been  fraNCE-TIIE  NEW  TARIFF  LAW. 
infected  m  Canada,  the  disease  would 
have  been  so  far  advanced  during  the 

voyage  that  it  could  not  have  escaped  Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  asked  the 
detection  on  landing.  I  am  informed  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
that  certain  animals  of  the  same  cargo  Affairs,  At  or  about  what  date  it  is  ex- 
were  sent  from  Liverpool  to  Nottingham  pected  that  the  promulgation  will  be 
and  also  to  London ;  but  from  the  re-  made  in  France  of  the  expected  new 
ports  of  the  Inspectors  it  does  not  appear  French  General  Tariff  Law  ? 
that  any  of  them  were  affected  by  Mr.  BOUKKE.  in  reply,  said,  that 
disease.  inasmuch  as  the  Committee  appointed 

Colonel  Kinguoie 
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by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  not 
yet  made  their  Beport  on  the  subject, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  when  the  new 
French  Tariff  Law  would  be  pro- 
mulgated. 

IRELAND— IRISH  BUTTER— DEPRECIA- 
TIOX  OF  VALUE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  falling  off 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
quality  of  Irish  butter,  and  the  con- 
sequent alarming  depreciation  in  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign  Markets  of  the  value 
of  that  important  staple  of  Irish  produc- 
tion; and,  whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  will  introduce  or  support  a 
Bill  to  establish  a  Government  brand 
for  Irish  butter,  similar  to  that  which 
has  proved  so  effective  in  raising  and 
keeping  up  the  character  of  Scotch 
herrings  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  I  have  seen 
statements  to  the  effect  that  there  has 
been  a  depreciation,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man suggests,  in  the  quality  of  Irish 
butter;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
real  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons who  ask  redress.  If  they  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  butter  they 
would  attain  their  object  in  the  shortest 
manner.  But  I  will  see  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  in  the  direction  the  hon. 
Member  suggests,  and  will  communicate 
with  the  Agricultural  Society  and  other 
persons,  on  whose  opinion  it  might  be 
useful  to  form  a  judgment. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON :  Sir,  I  beg  to 
give  Notice  that  on  Monday  I  shall  ask 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  establish 
Government  brands  on  Irish  butter. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT—LON- 
DON SCHOOL  BOARD  EXPENDITURE. 

QUESTIONS. 

Sir  UGHTRED  KAY- SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  asked  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  give  eflPect  by  Minute  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  him  in  the  debate 
on  ttie  Motion  of  the  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  East  Gloucestershire ;  whether 
there  i^  any  intention  of  passing  such  a 
Minute  this  Session ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther it  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  im- 
mediately; and,  whether  an  early  oppor- 
tunity wHl  be  afforded  for  the  discussion 


of  so  important  and  novel  a  change  in 
the  principles  hitherto  governing  the 
grants  to  schools  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  In 
speaking  upon  the  debate  on  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  expenditure  I  stated 
that  for  some  time  past  proposals  had 
been  under  consideration  which,  while 
in  no  way  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  elementary  education,  would 
tend  to  limit  the  excessive  expenditure 
now  incurred  by  managers  of  certain 
schools  purporting  to  be  elementary.  I 
did  not,  and  cannot,  however,  in  any  way 
pledge  myself  to  details.  I  simply  in- 
dicated the  way  in  which  School  Boards, 
if  possible,  should  go.  Since  then  the 
matter  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  Committees 
on  Education,  so  that  I  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  mature  something  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  before  the  close  of  the 
Session.  Of  course,  no  Minute  tending 
to  limit  the  expenditure  of  schools  can 
come  into  effect  until  the  managers  of 
schools  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  con- 
form to  the  conditions  contained  in  it ; 
therefore,  in  the  event  of  any  such 
Minute  being  published,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  afforded  for  its  dis- 
cussion before  it  comes  into  practical 
operation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  Is  it  intended 
to  introduce  the  Minute  before  the  Edu- 
cation Estimates  are  brought  on  ?  It  is 
very  desirable  that  we  should  have  the 
Minute  before  us  when  we  are  consider- 
ing the  Estimates. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  come  to  a  final  decision 
the  Minute  will  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House ;  but  I  cannot  ab- 
solutely undertake  to  lay  it  on  the  Table 
before  the  Estimates  are  taken. 

INDIA— THE  FINANCIAL  DEPART- 
jVIENT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  four  covenanted  Indian  civi- 
lians have  been  appointed  with  special 
rates  of  pay,  sanctioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  to  the  Financial 
Department  since  January  1877,  over 
the  heads  of  several  European  and  Na- 
tive uncovenanted  civilians  who  have 
for  many  years  been  in  the  Department, 
and  thus  retarding  the  promotion  of 
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these  latter  officers ;  and,  whether  these 
appointments  have  been  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  inefficiency  of  the  unco- 
venanted  servants  in  the  Department, 
or  for  what  other  reason  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Three,  and  I 
believe  four,  such  covenanted  civilians 
have  been  appointed ;  but,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  any 
such  appointments  since  April,  1877, 
are  provisional  only  and  subject  to  re- 
view when  the  scheme  for  the  re-organi- 
zation of  the  Financial  Department  is 
sent  home.  That  scheme  is  expected 
shortly. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS— HYPOTHEC  ABOLI- 
TION (SCOTLAND)  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  vans  AGNEW  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
considering  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  127,  and  that 
the  Scottish  Members  voted  in  the  pro- 
portion of  forty-seven  to  two  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  and  that  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Lord  Advocate,  he  will 
give  facilities  for  the  further  progress 
of  the  Bill  ? 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
give  any  facilities. 

CRnriNAL    LAW  —  VACCINATION 
ACT,  1871.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  case  of  Mary  Emma  Cry  an,  de- 
scribed as  a  domestic  servant,  heard  be- 
fore justices  at  Leeds  on  the  23rd 
of  May  last,  on  a  summons  for  an  order 
to  vaccinate  her  child;  whether  it  be 
the  fact  that  it  was  stated  in  her  defence 
that  the  child  was  not  in  her  custody, 
but  was  with  her  husband,  its  father,  in 
L'eland;  whether,  notwithstanding,  the 
justices  made  the  order  with  costs,  or 
three  days  imprisonment,  saying,  as  re- 
ported in  the  "  Leeds  Express  "  of  May 
24th,  **If  you  cannot  obey  it,  that  will 
be  a  good  defence ; "  whether  she  had 
not  been  already  prosecuted  in  respect 
of  the  same  child,  and  made  the  same 
defence,  to  the  knowledge  ofthe  vaccina- 
tion officer  prosecuting  in  both  instances ; 
and,  whether  such  an  order  can  legally 
be  made  without  evidence  that  the  de- 
fendant has  the  custody  of  the  child  re- 
quired to  bo  vaccinated  ? 

Jit .  Ondow 


Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  My  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  case  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Notice  of 
the  Question,  and  I  have  since  made 
inquiry  on  the  subject.  It  appears  to 
have  been  stated  at  the  hearing  of  the 
case  that  the  child  was  not  in  the 
custody  of  Mary  Cryan,  the  person  sum- 
moned, but  was  with  its  father  in  Ire- 
land. I  find,  however,  that  the  Guar- 
dians have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
statement  is  untrue,  and  there  were  also 
suspicious  circumstances  with  regard  to 
the  registration  of  the  child's  birth 
which,  by  means  of  these  proceedings, 
they  seemed  to  have  desired  to  elucidate. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  Justices  made 
the  order  that  the  child  should  be  vac- 
cinated, and  that  one  of  them  said 
*'that  if  the  defendant  could  not  obey 
it  that  would  be  a  good  defence."  I 
understand  that  the  defendant  has  been 
prosecuted  on  two  former  occasions,  and 
do  not  doubt  that  the  same  defence  was 
made  on  those  occasions.  Upon  the 
facts,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain them,  I  cannot  say  that  the  Jus- 
tices were  not  empowered  to  make  the 
order;  because  section  11  of  the  Vac- 
cination Act,  1871,  clearly  contemplates 
that  proceedings  may  be  taken  against 
a  parent,  although  the  child  may  not  be 
in  the  Union  at  the  time.  I  should  add, 
however,  that  the  defendant  did  not 
herself  appear  before  the  Justices,  and 
no  evidence  was  given  or  tendered  on 
her  part  to  show  that  the  child  was  not 
within  her  custody  or  power. 

CUSTOMS— RE-ORGANISATION  OF  THE 
CLERICAL  SERVICE.— QUESTIONS. 

Sir  EDWAED  WATKIN  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
all  the  schemes  for  the  re- organisation 
of  the  Customs  Clerical  Service  in  London 
and  the  out-ports  are  yet  ready  for  pro- 
mulgation, and  also  from  what  date  they 
will  take  effect  ? 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  all  the  schemes  for 
the  re-organisation  of  the  Customs 
Clerical  Service,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  the  Statistical  Department,  had 
been  approved  by  the  Treasury,  subject 
to  the  revision  of  certain  details,  and 
when  the  revision  had  been  eflPected  they 
would  be  ready  for  promulgation.  The 
schemes  for  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Statistical  Department  in  London  and  in 
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the  out-ports  were  still  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Treasury.  It  was  in- 
tended that  all  these  schemes  should 
eventually  take  effect  from  the  let  of  April 
last. 

Mb.  RITCHIE  asked  when  the  revi- 
sion would  take  place  ? 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON  : 
Immediately  on  the  Papers  heing  re- 
turned with  the  answers  &om  the  Cus- 
toms. 

NEW  PALACE  AT  BAGSHOT  PARK. 

QtlESTIOK. 

Db.  KENEALY  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  Whether  the  stone- 
work at  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  new 
palace  at  Bagshot  Park  has  been  or  is 
performed  by  convict  labour  ? 

Mb.  GERARD  NOEL :  The  building 
now  being  erected  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Connaught  at  Bagshot 
Park  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Office  of  Works,  and  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  the  hon.  Member  any  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  subject  of  his 
Question. 

NAVY— ADMIRALTY  CHARTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  STEWART  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  will 
direct  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  of  the  Hydrographic 
Department,  with  a  view  to  secure  for 
the  Merchant  Service  a  more  speedy  and 
certain  supply  of  Admiralty  Charts  ? 

Mb.  W.H.  SMITH, in  reply,  said,  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  charts 
for  the  Merchant  Service  were  fully  re- 
considered between  1870  and  1873,  and 
were  then  settled  on  a  principle  which 
was  deemed  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted.  The  charts  were  3,000  in 
number,  and  they  were  constantly  under 
revision.  It  was,  therefore,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  keep  at  every  port  a  supply 
of  charts  which  should  be  always  avail- 
able for  service  if  required;  but  they 
could  be  sent  for  by  telegraph  and  for- 
warded by  post.  If  the  hon.  Member 
had  any  suggestion  to  make  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  system,  they 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  consider  it. 

INDIA  — PETITION  OF    MR.    WILLIAM 
TAYLEB— SIR  FREDERICK  HALLIDAY. 

QITESTION. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State    for    India, 


"Whether  the  Government  would  recon- 
sider the  answer  which  was  given  on 
Monday  to  the  Question  he  then  put 
affecting  this  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  The  answer 
which  I  made  to  the  Question  of  my 
hon.  Friend  on  Monday  last  was  given 
after  much  consideration,  but  with  great 
hesitation.  Since  that  time  very  strong 
representations  have  been  made  to  my 
noble  Friend  of  the  injustice  that  may 
be  done  to  Sir  Frederick  HaUiday  if  he 
should  be  precluded  from  explaining  the 
course  which  he  adopted  in  1857.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has,  therefore,  re-con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  has  decided  to 
give  to  that  gentleman  the  opportunity 
of  placing  his  justification  upon  record, 
and  I  have  accordingly  presented  his 
statement  to-day. 

COLONY  OF  VICTORIA— THE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL QUESTION— POSTPONE- 
MENT  OF  MOTION.- QUESTION. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH:  I 
beg  to  ask  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Exeter,  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
proceed  to-morrow  with  the  Notice  of 
Motion  which  stands  in  his  name  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria  ?  My  hon.  Friend  is  aware  of 
the  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  portion  of  the  Corre- 
spondence on  the  subject,  and  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  that  the  discussion 
should  take  place  until  those  Papers  aro 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 

Mr.  a.  MILLS  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  proceed  with  his  Motion  at 
present ;  but  he  trusted  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  forward 
after  the  whole  of  the  Correspondence 
was  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members.  The 
Resolution  which  he  intended  to  move 
was  as  follows  :  — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Impo- 
rial  intervention  in  the  constitution  of  Colonics 
possessing  representative  government  is  unde- 
sirable and  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  self- 
government  granted  to  those  Colonies,  unless 
such  intervention  is  oflBcially  solicited  by  both 
branches  of  the  Colonial  Legislature." 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  (IRELAND)— AS- 
SUMPTION OF  A  UNIVERSITY  DE- 
GREE.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELI.  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  can  state 
to   the   House  if  any  action  has  been 
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taken  by  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland  upon  the  charge 
of  unauthorised  assumption  of  a  Uni- 
versity degree  recently  brought  by  a 
Professor  and  Member  of  the  Council  of 
Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  against  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Council  and  Pro- 
f6ssoi*iate  r 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE:  I  understand 
that  the  case  referred  to  in  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  Question  is  that  of  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  who  as- 
sumed, without  authority,  a  degree  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  assumption 
of  unauthorized  degrees  and  titles  is,  I 
am  afraid,  by  no  means  an  exceptional  in- 
stance. The  assumption  of  foreign  titles, 
and  even  of  titles  of  British  nobifity,  have 
been  frequently  brought  under  public  no- 
tice within  the  past  few  years  ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  dignity  of  Baronet,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  introduction  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  for 
the  restriction  of  it.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  how  far  the  unauthorized  assump- 
tion of  any  title  of  dignity  is,  in  itself,  an 
indictable  offence ;  but  in  this  particular 
instance  the  object,  I  understand,  of  the 
assumption  of  the  degree  was  rather  of 
a  social  than  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  It, 
therefore,  appears  to  me  that  it  is  rather 
a  matter  between  the  person  himself  and 
the  University  authorities;  and, .as  at 
present  advised,  the  Government  are 
not  prepared  to  take  any  action  on  the 
subject. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 


ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
(Mr,  Sccrctari/  Stanley y  Mr.  Secretary  Cross ^  Mr. 

William  Henry  Smith,    The  Judge  Advocate 

Getieral.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progress  17th  June.'] 
Bill  comidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Punishments, 

Clause  44  (Scale  of  punishments  by 
courts  martial). 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  moved,  after  ' '  lashes," 
to  insert — 

"  And  shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  on  a  reduced  non-commis- 
sioned officer  for  any  ofifence  committed  while 
holding  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officer/' 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


He  understood  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  was  prepared  to  accept  tho 
Amendment;  therefore,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  Committee  further. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  had  no  desire 
to  intrude  unnecessarily  upon  the  time 
and  patience  of  the  Committee ;  but  it 
did  seem  to  him  that  the  question  of  cor- 
poral punishment  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  having  taken  a  somewhat 
unexpected  turn,  that   an  opportunity 
was  sLSbrded  for  making  a  suggestion  by 
which  much    valuable  time  would  be 
secured    to    the    Government    for    the 
prosecution  of  Public  Business,  and  by 
the    acceptance    of    which  many  hon. 
Members  sitting  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  felt  that  satisfaction  would 
be  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  and 
to  the  people  of  the  country.     It  was 
not  too  late  to  make  that   suggestion 
even  now,   and,   therefore,   he   should 
presently  make  it.     K  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  should  think  fit  to  inter- 
rupt him  by  expressing  his  assent,  ho 
would  willingly  spare  the  Committee  the 
observations  he  should  otherwise  think 
it   his   duty  to  make.     He  hoped  the 
Committee    would  acquit  him   of  any 
presumption,  if  he  said  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  shown,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  entered  upon  this 
discussion  yesterday,  a  fairness  and  con- 
ciliation which  deserved  all  their  praise. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  his  heart  was 
not  in  the  cause  which  he  defended; 
and  probably  he  (Mr.  Otway)  might  say 
the  same  of  all  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sat  on  that  side    of  the  House.      He 
would  never  cast  upon  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen the  imputation  that  they  could 
desire  to  maintain  a  punishment  which 
must  be  in  itself  odious,  as  odious  to 
them  as  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat 
with  him.   No  doubt  they,  and  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  were  actu- 
ated in  the  part  they  took  in  this  matter 
by  a  sense  of  right,  believing  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline in  the  Army  that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  continued.     He  had  no 
doubt,  indeed,  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  supported  in  his 
opinion  by  the  authority  of  those  who 
had  guided  him  in  this  matter.     It  was 
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the  value  of  that  authority  which  he 
Bhould  have  to  examine  presently ;  but 
what  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee was  this — ^that,  guided  by  that 
authority,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  informed  them,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  discussion  of  this  clause, 
that  he  was  unable  to  assent  to  any 
abatement  of  the  punishment  which  it 
was  proposed  to  be  put  upon  the  soldiers. 
Well,  what  took  place  ?  At  the  onset, 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Chamberlain)  pointed  out 
that  the  inconveniences  and  irregulari- 
ties— he  might  say  the  mischief — arising 
from  this  punishment  being  inflicted  for 
crimes  which  were  not  determined, 
would  be  so  great  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  obliged  to  make  a 

freat  concession,  and  agree  to  put  in  a 
chedule,  to  be  hereafter  appended  to 
the  Bill,  all  the  offences  for  which  cor- 
poral punishment  should  be  inflicted. 
Again,  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  side 
of  the  House  rose,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  assent  to  a  diminution  of 
the  punishment  as  fixed  in  the  Bill — an 
hon.  Member  moved  a  further  and  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  punishment, 
to  reduce  it,  in  fact,  by  one-half ;  and 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
yielding  to  better  influences,  yielding  to 
the  strong  expression  of  opinion  which 
came  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  gave  way  on  that  point,  on 
which  he  had  formerly  declared  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  con- 
cession. Therefore,  what  was  the  state 
of  things  ?  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  punish- 
ment the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  abandoned ;  and  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  offences  for  which  corporal 
punishment  would  be  given  had  to  be 
hereafter  scheduled,  49-50th8  of  the 
remaining  punishment  would  not  be 
inflicted.  The  question  he  wished  to 
put  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  this.  Having  given  up  99  per  cent 
of  this  barbarous  and  odious  treatment 
— treatment  applied  to  the  British  Army 
alone,  for  there  was  not  a  soldier  of  any 
other  civilized  State  in  the  world  who  was 
subjected  to  this  punishment — having 
abandoned  99  per  cent  of  this  treatment, 
was  it  worth  his  while  to  contend  with  the 
House  for  the  maintenance  of  the  frag- 
ment that  remained?    It  occurred  to 


him  to  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  meet  with  his 
assent.  The  suggestion  was  that  he 
should  consent  that  they  should  now 
report  Progress  on  this  Bill  ["  Oh, 
oh !  "],  and  that  he  should  confer — 
[Interruption].  He  regretted  to  see 
hon.  Gentlemen  treat  a  proposition  on  a 
matter  so  serious  as  this  with  levity, 
for  it  was  not  a  laughing  matter  to  the 
British  Army,  neither  was  it  a  laughing 
matter  to  the  British  people.  The  propo- 
sition which  he  had  to  make  to  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was  that  he 
should  assent  to  report  Progress  on  the 
Bill  now,  and  that  he  should  consult 
with  those  military  authorities  by  whom 
he  had  been  guided  hitherto  as  to 
whether  it  was  really  worth  the  while 
of  the  Department  over  which  he  pre- 
sided to  retain  the  fragment  of  the 
punishment  which  they  originally  con- 
sidered necessary  ?  If  so,  then  the  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill  might  be  proceeded 
with  with  expedition,  and  they  would 
not  have  those  complaints  which  were 
continually  being  made  about  the  stag- 
nation of  Business,  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  the  Bill  through  the 
House.  He  regretted  to  see  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  made 
no  sign  of  approbation  of  that  course. 
If  he  had  done  so,  he  should,  as  he  had 
previously  said,  most  willingly  have 
abstained  from  making  any  further 
observations.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  not  signified 
his  approval,  it  was  required  of  him  to 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  nature  of  the  punishment.  Cor- 
poral punishment  coidd  only  be  inflicted 
by  cat-o'-nine-tails ;  and  it  was  to  this 
barbarous,  and  degrading,  and  excep- 
tional treatment  of  the  soldier  that  ho 
desired  to  call  their  attention.  What 
was  the  scene  that  was  presented  in  that 
House  on  Tuesday  last  ?  He  asked  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  recall  for  one  moment  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  an  hon. 
Member  of  that  House.  He  did  not 
wish  to  harrow  the  hon.  Member's 
feelings  unnecessarily  by  referring  to 
the  subject;  but  it  was  indispensable 
that  he  should  notice  one  part  of  his 
statement.  The  hon.  Member  for  Staf- 
ford (Mr.  Macdonald)  stated  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  his  father  had 
been  subjected  to  corporal  punishment 
by  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  for  a  breach  of 
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discipline  whicH  was  never  proved 
against  him ;  that  the  punishment  by 
that  instrument  was,  in  its  nature,  of 
that  severity  that  when  he  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  between  30  and  40  years 
after  it  was  inflicted,  the  marks  were 
almost  as  plain  on  his  back  as  at  the 
time  they  were  made;  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  further  added  that  his  father 
suffered  to  the  day  of  his  death,  not 
only  from  the  stigma  and  degradation, 
but  from  the  pain  that  was  caused  by 
the  wounds  30  years  after  the  punish- 
ment. On  the  ground  of  cruelty  alone, 
if  there  were  no  other  reasons,  it  was 
time  that  this  country  should  abolish 
for  its  soldiers  treatment  such  as  that. 
Let  him  for  a  moment  inquire  whether 
it  was  really  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
discipline  of  the  Army  without  the 
infliction  of  this  punishment.  He  would 
never  speak  lightly  of  any  matter  which 
affected  the  discipline  of  the  Army,  for  he 
knew  that  in  military  quarters  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enforce  certain  rules, 
and  equally  necessary  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline. But  it  had  never  been  proved 
that  the  enforcement  of  these  rules,  and 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  could 
alone  be  seciired  by  the  infliction  of  the 
lash.  It  had  been  stated  ;  but  it  had 
never  been  proved.  Those  arguments 
had  been  used  a  hundred  times  pre- 
viously. They  were  used  1 0  years  ago, 
when  he  submitted  a  Motion  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  House — a  Motion  which  was 
eventually  carried  by  a  narrow  majo- 
rity, but  which  abolished  for  ever  this 
degrading  punishment  in  times  of  peace. 
They  heard  all  these  arguments  then. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  came  down 
and  read  a  letter  from  the  highest  mili- 
tary authority  in  the  country,  stating 
that  the  discipline  of  the  Army  could 
not  be  maintained  if  flogging  were  done 
away  with  in  times  of  peace.  But  had 
the  discipline  of  the  Army  suffered  in 
consequence?  Had  not  the  discipline 
of  the  Army  been  maintained?  Not- 
withstanding the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
he  then  submitted  discipline  had  been 
preserved,  and  that  should  cause  them 
somewhat  to  distrust  those  statements 
when  they  were  made  concerning  the 
Army  when  engaged  in  war.  But 
he  would  also  examine  that  question; 
and  he  thought  he  should  show 
them  that  this  punishment  was  not 
only    degrading    and   barbarous,    but 

Mr,  Otway 


that  it  absolutely  failed  as  a  deterrent, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  unequal 
for  carrying  out  what  was  expected  of 
it.  When  he  submitted  his  Eesolution 
on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1867,  he  thought  it  better  that 
they  should  deal  with  the  question  as  it 
related  to  times  of  peace.  Now  they  ^ere, 
unhappily,  engaged  in  a  state  of  war. 
K  he  was  wrong  in  what  he  was  now 
about  to  say  he  wished  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  contradict 
him.  He  was  informed — in  fact,  he 
knew  it  to  be  so — that  the  punishment 
of  flogging  was  being  carried  on  in  South 
Africa  to  an  enormous  extent.  A 
shallow-minded  man  would  answer — 
**You  will  see  that  is  a  proof  that 
flogging  must  be  kept  up."  His  answer 
to  that  was  complete,  for  it  was  this — that 
as  they  were  obliged  to  flog  every  day 
it  was  a  proof  that  the  punishment  was 
of  no  value  whatever.  It  would  be  un- 
fair, when  discussing  the  question,  not 
to  meet  the  statement  which  was  often 
made,  that  if  they  abolished  flogging 
they  would  be  obliged  to  institute  some 
severer  punishment.  He  was  prepared 
to  meet  them  on  that  ground ;  and  ho 
would  say  at  once  that  a  state  of  war 
was  a  thing  so  exceptional — imfortu- 
nately,  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  it  had  been 
less  exceptional  than  hitherto — that  they 
must  meet  the  circumstances  which  arose 
in  an  exceptional  manner.  If  a  soldier 
deserted  to  the  enemy  in  time- of  war. 
if  a  soldier  betrayed  his  post,  if  a  soldier 
imperilled,  by  firing  his  musket  or  by 
some  other  signal,  the  lives  and  safety 
of  his  comrades,  what  treatment  would 
they  mete  out  to  him  ?  He  (Mr.  Otway) 
would  not  flog  him  ;  but  he  would  put 
him  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  a 
civilian,  who  had  merited  pimishment 
in  his  country  by  crimes  equally  serious. 
He  said,  treat  military  offences  in  times 
of  war  as  military  offences  were  treated 
in  times  of  war  by  all  nations  ;  but  ho 
would  not  subject  men  in  times  of  war 
to  a  treatment  which  was  not  efficacious, 
but  which  was  degrading.  Take  the 
cases  of  the  commission  of  these  offences 
by  the  soldiers  in  South  Airica.  It  was 
said — 

**  We  do  not  wish  to  shoot  a  man  committing 
the  offence ;  we  cannot  imprison  him ;  and, 
therefore,  we  muHt  inflict  this  punishment  of 
flogging.** 
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But  he  took  exception  to  the  statement 
that  the  soldier  could  not  be  imprisoned. 
He  could  be  secured  under  guard,  and 
what  would  happen?  He  would  be 
treated  in  this  way — on  the  first  occasion 
when  Zulu  prisoners  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  nearest  station — for  it  was 
not  'to  be  supposed  that  they  could  be 
kept  hanging  about  the  Army — then  the 
man  could  be  sent  to  the  station  with 
the  other  prisoners  under  guard.  What 
was  more  easy  than  to  send  this  soldier 
handcuffed,  if  necessary,  in  this  manner 
to  the  station,  there  to  be  tried  and 
punished  for  his  offence  ?  [^Laughter.'] 
It  was  surprising  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
should  scoff  at  this  proposal,  as  if  they 
alone  had  any  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
He  had  been  in  the  position  of  having 
command  of  small  bodies  of  men  in  the 
penal  Colonies ;  and  there  never  was  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  so  managing  the 
punishment  of  a  soldier  who  miscon- 
ducted himself,  without  flogging,  al- 
though the  punishment  of  flogging 
might  then  have  been  enforced.  What 
was  proposed  to  be  done  ?  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  contrary  to  his 
own  opinion,  had  reduced  the  quantum 
of  punishment  proposed  to  be  inflicted  ; 
but  he  stood  out  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  remaining  25  lashes,  and  these  to  bo 
inflicted  by  the  ^*  cat-of- nine-tails."  But 
if  he  could  offer  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  one  word  of  advice,  it 
was  to  consent  to  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed, as  one  more  step  in  the  path  of 
concession,  and  which  would  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. For  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
tlunk  that  the  opinions  held  by  many 
hon.  Members  opposite  were  shared  by 
the  country.  This  Parliament  had  not 
much  longer  to  exist ;  he  did  not  know 
they  would  decide  this  question  ;  but  he 
hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  Parliament, 
it  would  be  decided  that  this  bar- 
barism, so  exceptionally  degrading  to 
our  soldiers,  should  be  abolished.  But 
whether  or  not  that  should  be  the 
case,  he  was  certain  that  in  the  Parlia- 
ment to  come  —  public  opinion  being 
aroused  on  the  subject,  and  seeing 
the  weakness  of  the  arguments  in  its 
favour,  and  the  concessions  that  were 
made  to  retain  a  fragment  of  the  punish- 
ment as  being  necessary  for  the  state  of 
things  now  existing  in  South  Africa, 
where  alone  we  now  had  a  war — people 
would  be  awakened  to  the  truth,  and 


see  what  it  was  that  prevented  respect" 
able  men  entering  the  Army — what  it 
was  that  impeded  recruiting.  What 
mother  would  allow  her  son  to  enter  the 
Army  while  it  was  known,  and  main- 
tained by  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  the 
lashing  of  a  soldier  with  25  lashes  was 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline?  Was  it  thought 
such  a  system  would  bring  men  into  the 
Army  ?  Look  at  the  change  in  the  sister 
Service  since  the  rules  of  discipline  had 
been  relaxed.  There  was  a  different  cla.s8 
of  men  to  those  in  the  Service  years  ago  ; 
there  was  a  better  class  in  the  Army 
than  there  was  years  ago ;  and  if  this 
remnant  of  degradation,  now  put  upon 
the  British  soldier,  were  done  away  with, 
there  would  be  in  the  Army  a  still  better 
class  of  men — men  who  would  conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  flogging 
would  not  bo  required.  Let  the  right 
hon.  and  gfidlant  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  be  guided  by 
good,  by  wise  counsels,  and  take  a  course 
creditable  to  himself,  and  which  he,  in 
his  heart,  desired,  as  did  many  more  on 
his  side  of  the  House — let  him  away 
with  this  fragment  of  the  punishment, 
and  announce  to  the  world  that  the 
English  Army  was  fit  to  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  Russian,  at  least,  if  not 
with  the  German,  the  French,  and  tlio 
Austrian  Armies  :  let  him  announce 
once  and  for  ever,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
that  corporal  punishment  had  been  abo- 
lished by  the  good-will  of  a  Minister 
leading  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
desirable  end.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  move,  in  page  19,  lino  28,  after 
**  lashes,"  to  insert — 

But  corporal  punishmont  shall  not  be  inflicted 
on  any  soldier  by  an  instrument  known  as  tho 
cat  of  nine  tails,  of  which  a  scaled  pattern  is 
deposited  at  tho  Admiralty.'* 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  "  officer,"  at  tho  end  of  tho 
last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  "  but  cor- 
poral punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  on  any 
soldier  by  an  instrument  known  as  the  cat  of 
nine  tails,  of  which  a  sealed  pattern  is  deposited 
at  tho  Admiralty." — {Mr.  Otway.) 

Question  proposed,  *  *  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  could  hardly  have  been  pre- 
sent during  the  last  discussion,  or  he 
would  have  then  heard  what  he  (Colonel 
Stanley)  distinctly  stated 
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Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  had  been  pre- 
sent during  the  whole  time. 

Colonel  STANLEY  then  was  sorry 
he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  his  Amendment  on  the  Paper.  Be- 
cause he  had  stated  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  seal  a  pattern  of 
the  cat  of  nine  tails — not  that  he  himself 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  so — but  as 
the  desire  had  been  expressed,  he  said 
it  was  his  intention  to  seal  a  pattern  of 
the  instrument  as  used  at  the  present 
moment.  He  had  been  asked  not  to 
make  it  so  severe  as  the  present  pattern 
— which  he  had  not  seen — at  the  Ad- 
miralty. To  this  he  had  replied  that, 
without  entering  into  minute  definitions 
of  how  many  thongs,  &c.,  he  would  seal 
the  existing  pattern,  leaving  matters  to 
stand  as  they  were.  He  had  said  he 
believed  it  did  not  differ  throughout  the 
Service ;  but,  if  there  was  any  doubt,  he 
was  willing  that  a  pattern  should  be 
sealed,  to  prevent  any  deviation  from  it. 
That,  he  thought,  was  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  [**  No, 
no ! "]  But  ho  thought  it  was.  At 
least,  he  had  given  a  distinct  promise  ; 
and,  while  ho  held  the  office  he  did, 
he  did  not  look  to  have  that  promise 
questioned.  What  he  had  said  was, 
that  the  pattern  used  should  be  still 
used,  and  that  it  should  bo  neither 
more  nor  less  severe,  and  that  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  statement  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  went  further,  and  said 
this  was  really  not  a  matter  for  regula- 
tion by  the  House ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
detail  unworthy  of  the  House ;  it  was  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  administration 
of  the  Department ;  and,  if  the  House 
could  not  trust  the  administration  of 
the  Department,  then  they  had  better 
get  rid  of  them.  With  that  view,  thus 
pithily  expressed,  he  (Colonel  Stanley) 
entirely  agreed.  He  adhered  to  what 
he  had  said  on  Tuesday — ho  was  willing 
to  seal  the  existing  pattern,  used  in  the 
British  Army  from  time  immemorial; 
ho  was  not  prepared  to  depart  from  it. 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  make  it  more 
or  less  severe.  With  regard  to  the 
larger  question,  which  was  debated  at 
length  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown),  he 
must  really  point  to  the  position  in  which 
the  Committee  stood.  On  May  20  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment  in  con- 


nection with  the  Bill  first  arose.  On 
that  day  the  Committee — and  not,  by  any 
means,  in  an  empty  House — decided  that 
corporal  punishment  should  be  inflicted. 
They  affirmed  that  by  a  majority  of  239 
to  56,  something  like  4  to  1.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  a  great  many  speeches 
made  since,  and  arguments  used,  some 
of  more  and  some  of  less  force.  The 
other  day  he  stated  his  own  views,  and 
why  he  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to 
reduce  the  number  of  lashes  below  50 — 
he  did  not  say  that  that  number  should 
always  be  inflicted  ;  but  he  was  advised 
that  if  that  number  were  lowered  it 
would  be  necessary,  for  purposes  of 
discipline,  to  have  recourse  to  the  more 
severe  alternatives  of  punishment  en- 
forced in  foreigpi  Armies.  Notwith- 
standing this,  there  was  a  general  appeal 
from  various  quarters  of  the  House ; 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  whole  punishment  of 
50  lashes  was  not  inflicted.  Twenty- 
five  lashes  was  the  usual  sentence  of 
courts  martial.  [**  No  !  "]  Yes  ;  that 
was  an  argument  used.  W'ell,  taking 
into  consideration  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  general  feeling  of  the  Committee, 
weighing  the  matter  carefully,  not  will- 
ing to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  step 
weakening  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  willing  to  defer  to  the 
feeling  expressed  in  Parliament,  under 
the  statutory'  power  of  which  the  Army 
was  regulated,  he  accepted  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Horsham. 
There  were  many  Members  who  spoke 
against  the  more  severe  pimishment 
who  were  prepared,  though  reluctantly, 
to  assent  to  the  punishment  of  25  lashes. 
But,  unquestionably,  if  he  had  known 
this  was  to  be  made  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  the  attempt  by  a  more  incon- 
venient mode  to  reverse  the  decision  to 
which  the  House  had  come  by  a  majority 
of  4  to  1 ,  it  would  have  been  his  duty, 
at  all  hazards,  to  resist  the  Amendment, 
and  insist  upon  the  clause  as  it  was. 
He  must  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  remem- 
ber that,  after  all,  the  Bill  was  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  ;  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  conduct  of 
good  soldiers,  but  of  those  rough  ele- 
ments of  the  Army  under  circumstances 
requiring  to  be  dealt  with  in  somewhat 
of  a  rough  manner.  He  might  resort 
to  arguments  already  used  ad  nauseam^ 
in  reply  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
conscientiously  advocated  the  abolition 
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of  the  punishment  altogether,  to  show 
that,  as  the  Army  now  stood,  such  a 
course  must  lead  to  a  large  number  of 
capital  sentences.     The  responsibility  of 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  assume. 
For  light  offences  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  might  become  more  seri- 
ous, to  deprive  a  man  of  life,  and  possibly 
the  State  of  a  gallant  and  efficient  soldier, 
was  not  a  course  he  was  prepared  to  take 
at  the  present  time.     Finally,  after  this 
matter  had  been  discussed,  under  one 
form   or  another,    for    four    days,    he 
ventured  to  make  one   appeal  to   the 
Committee.     This  clause  was  consider- 
ably   less    hard     against    the     soldier 
than    the  punishment    existing    under 
the  present  Act.     He  had  always,  year 
after  year,    thought    the  Mutiny    Bill 
might  be  improved ;  and  he  had  left  not 
one  hour  unoccupied  in  thinking  how  to 
redeem  his  promise  that  the  Bill  should 
be  improved.      Now,  was  there  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  for  the  soldier  by 
those  who  made  themselves  his  cham- 
pions, by  delaying  the  passage  of  this 
Bill,  tending,  as  it  did,  to  a  more  certain 
administration  of  justice,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  offence  ?   He  would  not  have  been 
justified  in  making  these  remarks,  but 
for  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Eochester.     This  he  might 
say — that  already  he  had  agreed  to  limi- 
tations proposed.     He  had  thought,  in 
any  case,  that  non-commissioned  officers 
should  not  be  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  privates.      He  had  also  agreed 
to  place  two   Schedules  on  the  Table, 
when   the  time   arrived  for  their  con- 
sideration, in  connection  with  the  7th 
section,  showing  distinctly  the  offences 
for  which  the  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted by  courts  martial,  or  by  the  pro- 
vost marshal,  and  also  regulating  the 
punishment  on  board  ship.  These  would 
include  the  most  serious  offences — such 
as  were  specified  in  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Aber- 
deenshire (Sir  Alexander  Gordon).  There 
would  be  also  a  limitation  of  the  time 
during  which  the  provost  marshal  could 
order  punishment.  If  it  was  fenced  about 
60  securely  with  these  safeguards  that  he 
could  not  agree  to  abrogate  the  power 
altogether.     The  reasons  he  had  given 
were  simply  these — he  was  not  willing 
to   see    corporal    punishment    inflicted 
wherever  it  could  be  avoided ;  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  discipline  of   the 
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Army,  a  matter  important  to  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  country  whenever  war 
was  carried  on,  required,  as  he  had  said, 
the  power  should  be  retained.  These 
were  the  reasons  why  he  opposed  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
he  hoped  now  the  Committee  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  PAENELL  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  before  a  Division  was  taken.     He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  re-consider  the  determina- 
tion he  appeared  to  have  arrived  at. 
Frequently  they  had  been  told  it  was 
necessary  to    inflict    this    punishment, 
because  no  other  punishment  than  that 
of  death  could  be  substituted ;  but,  surely, 
in  such  offences  necessitating  the  punish- 
ment of  death  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a 
sergeant,  with  a  couple  of  rank-and-file, 
to  keep  the  man  in  custody  until  he  could 
be  imprisoned  and  punished  in  a  different 
way.   The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  stated  that  the  House,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  sanctioned  the  principle  of 
flogging,  and,  consequently,  it  could  not 
now  retrace  its  steps ;  but  the  House,  in 
the  same  Division,  also  sanctioned  the 
principle  that  flogging  should   be   ad- 
ministered for  every  offence  for  which 
imprisonment  might  be  the  punishment. 
Now,  on  Tuesday,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  "War  assented  to  overturn  that  de- 
cision of  May  20,  by  agreeing  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Schedule  to  which  he  had 
referred.  Having  done  so,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  now  sought  to  shelter 
himseK  under  that  concession  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  any  further  step.  He 
(Mr.  Parnell)  wished  to  make  an  ex- 
planation, which  was,  to  some  extent, 
personal  to  himself.    When  the  Bill  was 
taken   into   Committee  he  decided,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  to  refrain  from  all 
interference,  except  on  certain  points  on 
which  he  had  at  all  times  taken  much 
interest.     One  of  these  points  was  the 
question  of  prison  discipline,  and  another 
was  this  very  question  of  flogging.      In 
pursuance  of  that  resolve,  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  to  enter  into  discussion,  ho 
remained  away  for  a  month  during  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  until  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment  came  on.      He  felt 
very  much   pleased  at  the    concession 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  made  in  reducing  the  punishment  to 
25  lashes;  and  he  should  feel  that  his 
own  duty  had  been  entirely  discharged 
if  they  could  now,  as  a  result  of  this  day's 
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proceedings,  secure  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  flogging.  He  should  then  wash 
his  hands  of  the  Bill,  and  refrain  from 
any  further  connection  with  it  during  its 
progress  through  Committee.  But  he 
could  not  help  seeing  that  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  persisted  in 
his  defence  to  stand  by  flogging,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
hedge  it  round  with  a  variety  of  pro- 
visions and  limitations  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  Bill,  in  addition  to  the  Sche- 
dules. It  would  also  be  necessary  to  ask 
the  Committee  to  sanction  the  principle 
that  certain  classes  of  military  men 
should  be  exempted  from  the  punishment 
of  flogging.  He  did  not  think  the  House 
was  generally  aware  that  Volunteers  on 
service  were  by  the  Bill  subject  to  that 
punishment.  In  case  it  was  necessary  to 
call  them  out,  every  Volunteer  would  be 
liable  to  a  sentence  of  flogging  passed 
by  a  court  martial  composed,  not  of  his 
own  officers,  but  of  officers  of  the  Militia 
and  of  the  Eegular  Army,  or  by  a  provost 
marshal.  These  were  very  serious  points 
which  would  have  to  be  considered,  and 
which  would  take  considerable  time. 
Undoubtedly,  friction  would  be  induced 
by  the  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
Government  to  pass  this  important 
measure  this  Session ;  and  by  the  desire, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers to  see  that  these  important  questions 
had  due  consideration,  and  that  due  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  them,  and  the 
real  sense  and  opinion  of  the  House  ob- 
tained. Complaint  had  been  made  of 
the  time  which  had  been  devoted  to  this 
question  of  flogging ;  but  if  it  had  not 
been  so  devoted,  what  would  have  been 
the  result  ?  If  these  discussions  had  not 
been  prolonged  by  a  very  small  minority 
from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of 
June,  this  clause  would  have  been  passed 
without  the  limitation  as  to  the  crimes  for 
which  flogging  should  be  inflicted,  which 
were  agreed  to  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  was 
because  of  the  action  of  that  small 
minority,  and  because  the  conscience  of 
the  House  had  been  pricked,  that  that 
concession  was  made;  and  that  small 
minority,  having  called  public  attention 
to  the  question,  were  amply  justified  by 
the  result  which  had  been  already 
achieved.  He  entreated  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  to  extend  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  the  desire  to 
make  concessions,  which  he  had  already 
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shown,  to  the  total  abolition  of  flogging 
in  the  Army ;  and  to  mark  his  govern- 
ment by  a  noble  deed  towards  the  soldier 
by  agreeing  in  the  strong  opinion  which 
had  been  manifested,  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  in  favour  of  doing  away  for  ever 
with  that  degrading  punishment. 

SmEOBEET  PEEL  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  reply  made  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  to  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  who  ob- 
tained this  concession,  was  really  of  a 
very  serious  character;  and  although 
he  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  had  not  taken  pait 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  he 
felt  bound  to  call  attention  to  that  reply. 
The  threat  which  was  held  out  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  when  he  intimated  that  if  he  had 
known  the  discussion  would  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  present  date,  he  would 
not  have  sanctioned  that  concession  on 
Tuesday,  was  not  fair. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  rose  to 
Order.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  made 
use  of  any  threat  to  the  Committee. 
What  he  said  was  this — he  accepted  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  on 
Tuesday,  as  being  practically  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee ;  but  if  he  had 
been  aware  that  that  would  be  made  a 
stepping-stone 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
rise  to  Order.  In  that  case,  he  was  en- 
titled to  priority;  but,  otherwise,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  in  possession  of 
the  Committee. 

Sir  EOBEET  PEEL  regretted  very 
much  if  he  had  misrepresented  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and,  if  so,  he  at  once 
withdrew  the  expression ;  but,  really,  he 
hardly  understood  the  full  tenour  and 
aim  of  the  remarks  which  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  just  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee.  However, 
he  understood  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Otway)  to  suggest  that  they 
had  now  arrived  at  a  state  of  aflairs 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  that 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress.  That 
was  a  question  which  had  much  con- 
cerned him  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  during  the 
last  few  days.  No  one  who  had  listened 
as  he  had  to  these  debates  for  the  last 
month  could  fail  to  perceive  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  House  that  this  Bill  should  not  pass. 
["No!"]    At  all  events,  the  BiU  had 
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been  so  modified  by  the  determined  and 
actire  opposition  of  hon.  Members  op- 
posite that  it  became  a  very  serious 
question  whether,  inasmuch  as  the  Bill 
was  admittedly  ill-drafted,  and  had  since 
been  so  mutilated,  it  would  not  be  judi- 
cious to  adopt  the  suggestion  to  report 
Progress.  When  he  said  the  Bill  did  not 
meet  the  general  approval  of  the  House, 
he  was  also  satisfied  that  out-of-doors  it 
did  not  meet  with  that  amount  of  confi- 
dence which  it  was  important  that  a  Bill 
of  that  character  should  receive.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
John  Bright)  truly  said  yesterday,  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  impressed 
everyone  in  the  House,  that  a  Bill  for 
the  Discipline  and  Regulation  of  the 
Army,  brought  in  at  the  close  of  this 
Parliament,  which  still  maintained 
punishments  of  this  extravagant  cha- 
racter, must  affect  the  character  and  in- 
fluence the  disposition  of  young  men 
who  might  be  desirous  of  entering  the 
Army,  and  must  also  afTect  the  willing- 
ness of  their  families  to  allow  them  to 
do  so.  It  would  be  far  better,  in  his 
(Sir  Robert  Peel's)  judgment,  that  they 
should  proceed  to  the  Business  which 
the  country  wanted  to  have  passed,  and 
which  was  now  delayed.  When  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  said  he 
hoped  now  this  Bill  would  make  rapid 
progress,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
pointed  out  that  there  were  still  matters 
which  would  lead  to  the  most  serious 
discussion,  and  which  would  occupy  a 
month,  perhaps.  And  what  was  the 
state  of  afiPairs  on  the  Paper?  There 
were  180  clauses  in  the  Bill,  and,  ex- 
clusive of  1 3  put  down  yesterday,  there 
were  no  less  than  196  Amendments, 
some  of  them  extending  over  three  pages 
of  the  Papers.  Was  it  likely  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  inte- 
rested in  the  well-being  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Army  of  the  country — an  Army 
that  cost  the  country  some  £16,000,000 
a-year — was  it  likely  that  they  should 
lightly  allow  the  Government  to  pass  a 
measure  which  deeply  involved  the  real 
interests  of  those  who  served  in  the 
military  ranks  ?  Military  Members  had 
repeatedly  asked  questions  in  this  sense. 
There  was  to  be  a  Committee  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  Army,  on  which 
only  military  men  were  to  be  appointed. 
Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  allow  the 
Committee  to  consist  both  of  military 


men  and  of  civilians;  and,  also,  that 
the  Committee  should  report  upon  the 
re-organization  and  regulation  of  the 
Army  before  Parliament  embarked  on 
a  Bill  of  this  kind — a  Bill  involving  180 
clauses,  and  which  was  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Mutiny  Act  ?  He  did  not 
like  the  substitution  of  this  Bill  for  the 
admirable  opportunities  which  they  had 
of  annually  discussing  the  Mutiny  Act ; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  told  them  the  reason  why.  He 
told  them,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ses- 
sion, that  however  much  in  a  business- 
like manner  they  might  discuss  this 
Bill,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  introducing  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  factious  opposition  with 
which  the  passage  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
had  been  met.  Now,  he  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  thought  it  was  very  unfair  to 
limit  the  opportunities  of  the  House  for 
the  discussion  of  provisions  affecting  an 
Army  which  costthecountry  £16,000,000. 
He  thought  the  Government  had  far 
better  adopt  the  suggestion  to  report 
Progress,  and  take  the  Committee  into 
their  confidence,  and  proceed  with  Busi- 
ness which  was  really  pressing,  and  to 
which  hitherto  only  little  strips  of  time 
had  been  allotted.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years  their  time  had  been  solely 
occupied  with  matters  affecting  foreign 
interests.  There  were  now  on  the  Paper 
21  or  41  Government  Bills,  and  as  many 
others ;  and  before  another  month  all 
those  would  have  to  be  set  aside  in 
favour  of  the  discussion  of  a  Bill  upon 
which  the  House  looked  with  a  very 
askant  eye.  He  urged  the  Government 
to  listen  to  the  opinions  expressed  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House,  and  to  proceed 
with  Business  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
portance and  infinitely  greater  interest. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Sir 
Robert  J*eel.) 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  hoped 
the  Committee  would  not  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  made.  It  was 
plain  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
not  been  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
discussion  of  this  Bill,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  given  the  description  of  it 
to  which  they  had  recently  listened.  In 
the  first  place,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
told  them  that  this  was  a  very  ill-drafted 
Bill.    That  was  a  matter  of  opinion, 
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Sir  EOBEET  PEEL  said,  he  had 
heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
say  so  himself. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  replied, 
that  he  was  very  much  astonished  at  the 
statement,  for  it  was  entirely  contrary 
to  the  opinion  he  had  always  held.  He 
had  always  thought,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  a  marvel  of  drafting.  He  had 
always  thought  so  and  said  so.  What 
was  more,  he  could  prove  it,  even  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself.  The 
Bill  had  been  very  minutely  examined, 
and  he  did  not  think  he  ever  recollected 
a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
had  been  so  little  altered.  The  Amend- 
ments, until  they  reached  the  present 
clause,  had  been  extremely  slight,  and 
of  the  objections  raised  hardly  one  had 
been  sustained.  If  they  were  to  examine 
the  record  of  the  House,  they  would  see 
that  there  had  been  hardly  any  altera- 
tions in  the  first  43  clauses.  Therefore, 
he  entirely  demurred  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  the  Bill 
had  been  mutilated.  At  the  last  Sitting, 
it  was  true  that,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, an  Amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  but  he 
did  not  call  that  mutilation. 

Sir  EOBEET  PEEL  must  correct  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member ;  what  he  said ' 
was  that  the  Bill  ran  a  risk  of  being 
mutilated. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  thought 
his  ears  must  have  deceived  him.  Ap- 
parently, his  right  hon.  Friend  and  he 
reciprocally  misheard  one  another.  The 
right  hon.  Bso^onet  seemed  to  have 
heard  him  say  that  the  Bill  was  ill- 
drafted,  which  he  never  said;  and  he 
appeared  to  have  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  say  that  the  Bill  had  been 
mutilated,  which  he  never  said.  But, 
then,  if  the  Bill  had  not  been  mutilated, 
he  thought  he  might  maintain  there  had 
never  been  a  measure  of  such  a  character 
so  little  changed.  They  had  disposed 
of  the  whole  of  the  clauses  as  to  crimes 
in  the  British  Army — practically  speak- 
ing, therefore,  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  subject-matter  which  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  last 
year ;  and  that  having  been  done,  they 
were  now  told  that  this  Bill  was  so  ill- 
drafted,  and  was  so  likely  in  the  future 
to  be  mutilated,  that  they  ought  not  to 
go  on  with  it.  As  practical  men,  he 
would  ask  the  Committee  whether  they  | 
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were  going  to  throw  away  all  the  labour 
that  they  had  expended  upon  this  Bill 
up  to  this  time  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
at  the  end  of  his  remarks,  suggested 
that  they  should  go  on  with  other  press- 
ing Business ;  but  was  not  this  pressing 
Business?  How  came  this  to  be  the 
first  Bill  pressed  on  by  the  Government  ? 
Because,  at  the  instance  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  and  others,  the  Ministry  g^ve 
a  pledge  last  year  that  before  the 
Mutiny  Bill  was  again  brought  in,  an 
amencQng  Army  Bill  should  be  intro- 
duced. Therefore,  the  most  pressing 
Business  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
was  this  very  Act,  which  they  must  pass 
this  Session.  If  they  did  not,  they 
would  have  the  existing  law  in  force, 
and  under  that  law  the  50  lashes  would 
still  remain.  They  would  also  have  this 
discussion  all  over  again  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  and  a  more  unpractical  course  for 
a  House  which  professed  to  be  composed 
of  men  of  business  he  could  not  conceive. 
To  take  the  course  recommended  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  be  simply  to 
stultify  the  Committee  in  its  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
Government  were  now  under  a  pledge 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  that  the 
Mutiny  Bill  should  not  be  proceeded 
with  without  amendment.  If  they  failed 
to  pass  the  present  measure,  did  they 
think  this  Government,  or  any  other 
Government,  would  undertake  such  a 
course  again  ?  It  would  be  most  unwise 
to  part  from  this  Bill,  for  if  they  did 
they  would  part  for  many  a  long  year 
from  any  hope  of  improvement.  M*  No, 
no? "J  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
shook  his  head.  Perhaps  he  might  be 
the  head  of  the  Administration  which 
would  introduce  the  amending  measure ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  if  this  BiU  failed,  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  Govern- 
ment would  touch  the  question  again. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  far  better 
for  the  House  to  introduce  such  Amend- 
ments into  the  proposed  law  as  they 
could  ?  He  venturea  to  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  Members  below  the  Gang- 
way especially  to  another  reason.  They 
had  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the 
assertion  of  the  Prerogative,  and  the 
decline  of  Parliamentary  powers  ;  but 
there  never  was  a  measure  which  more 
enlarged  the  authority  of  Parliament 
than  this  Bill.  It  incorporated  into  the 
Statute   and    brought    under    Parli^- 
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mentary  authority  the  whole  of  the 
Articles  of  War ;  and  surely,  for  that 
reason  alone,  it  ought  to  he  received 
with  eagerness,  and  supported  with 
heartiness,  by  the  whole  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  This  was  one  reason  why  he 
thought  this  a  most  valuable  Bill.  If 
they  rejected  it,  they  re-instated  the 
Articles  of  War  in  the  position  they 
occupied  before.  He  always  thought 
it  an  immense  concession  that  those 
Articles  were  incorporated  in  this  Bill ; 
and  yet  if  the  measure  were  rejected 
now  an  enormous  Constitutional  advan- 
tage would  be  thrown  away,  which  he 
did  not  expect  they  would  ever  get 
again.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
said  that  he  had  heard  considerable  ob- 
jection made  to  this  Bill;  but  from 
whom  did  the  objection  come?  He 
knew  that  there  were  a  great  many 
persons  connected  with  the  Army  who 
did  not  like  the  Bill  for  the  reasons  he 
had  stated.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  many  military  men 
against  inserting  the  Articles  of  War 
in  a  Statute,  and  that  was  why  there  was 
a  strong  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
reject  it.  Was  not  that  also  a  reason 
which  should  tell  with  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House?  They  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  settling  this 
question,  and  they  could  do  what  they 
Hked  with  it.  They  could  pass  all  the 
clauses  as  to  the  Articles  of  War,  for 
all  the  most  important  parts  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Bill.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  throw  away  all  the  labour 
which  had  been  spent  in  perfecting  this 
Bill  ?  There  had  certainly  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion ;  but  he  had  seen  no- 
thing like  undue  obstruction,  although 
the  measure  had  been  examined  very 
carefully  upon  this  question  of  flogging. 
He  had  thought  that  the  matter  was  settled 
at  the  last  Sitting  by  agreement.  What 
then  happened?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
urged  that  the  crimes  were  too  exten- 
sive which  were  to  be  punished  by 
flogging,  and  that  those  crimes  ought 
to  be  scheduled.  He  supported  that 
contention,  and  the  Government  ac- 
cepted the  Amendment.  That  of  itself 
was  an  immense  concession ;  because  he 
was  quite  certain,  when  they  came  to  the 
Schedule,  it  would  be  the  feeling  of 
everybody  in  the  House  that  the  crimes 
which  were  inserted  in  it  should  be 
crimes  which  certainly  must  be  severely 


gunished,  as  they  were  crimes  of  a  very 
einous  nature.  There  were  ofi'ences 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  punish 
in  any  other  way.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  said  that  an  officer  might  be 
sent  to  the  rear  with  two  or  three 
soldiers  to  guard  the  prisoner.  But 
how  could  that  be  done,  for  instance, 
when  on  the  march  in  South  Africa? 
Unless  they  had  this  corporal  punish- 
ment for  heinous  crimes,  the  result  must 
certainly  be  to  largely  increase  capital 
punishment.  Next,  what  happened? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hop  wood) 
proposed  six  lashes.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  suggested 
25  ;  and  he  might  be  mistaken,  but  he 
understood  the  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  to  say  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  25,  that  should 
bo  taken  as  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
Certainly,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport  did  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
other  Amendment,  and  that  was  accepted 
by  the  Government.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  he  thought  the  House  so 
accepted  it.  He  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  go  on  discussing 
whether  there  was  to  be  any  corporal 
punishment  at  all.  Certainly,  he  did 
think  that  they  might  now  come  to  a 
final  decision  upon  this  clause,  and  then 
they  would  have  done  with  all  the  defi- 
nitions of  crimes  and  punishment ;  and 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bill,  though 
matters  of  importance,  were  certainly  of 
less  moment  and  of  a  far  less  contentious 
character  than  those  which  they  had  up 
to  the  present  considered.  He  could  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  consistent 
with  any  decent  common  sense,  after 
proceeding  as  far  as  they  had  done  in 
a  very  satisfactory  way,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  a  way  with  which  Members  were  not 
dissatisfied,  that  they  should  throw 
away  everything  after  all.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  talked  of  measures  of 
more  importance,  but  he  knew  of  none 
which  were  of  so  much  importance  as 
this,  which  concerned  the  discipline  of 
the  British  Army ;  and  he  knew  of 
none  more  pressing  than  this,  because 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  pass  it  before  the  end  of  the 
Session.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal. 
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Mb.  SELA.W  rose  also  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  Committee  would  not  agree 
to  the  proposal.  After  the  time,  the 
care,  and  attention  which  had  been  spent 
on  discussing  this  Bill,  if  they  took  the 
course  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  both  sides  of  the  House  would 
look  exceedingly  foolish.  It  was  very 
important  to  pass  this  Bill.  The  Gk)- 
vemment  evidently  felt  it  to  be  so;  and, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  in- 
clined to  help  them  through  with  it, 
provided  fair  opportunity  were  given 
for  discussion.  He  had  watched  what 
took  place  with  great  care,  and  he  quite 
agreed  that  nothing  like  obstruction  had 
been  offered  to  the  Bill.  There  certainly 
was  a  deep  dislike  to  flogging,  not  only 
in  the  House«  but  in  the  country ;  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  near  him  were 
doing  nothing  but  their  simple,  duty  in 
attempting  to  modify  and,  if  possible, 
entirely  to  get  rid  of  the  corporal 
punishment  of  our  soldiers.  He  said 
that,  because  there  were  rumours  in  the 
House  that  the  Government  intended  to 
press  this  Bill  through  by  means  of 
something  like  physical  force.  It  was 
said  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  were  to 
take  command  of  the  Ministry  that 
night,  and  that  re-inforcements  were 
arranged  to  follow  at  various  times.  Ho 
did  not  believe  that  for  a  moment ;  and 
he  did  hope  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
would  be  attempted.  The  Committee 
might  be  quite  sure  that  that  could  only 
result  in  dissatisfaction.  Although  he 
had  not  spoken,  he  had  voted  against 
flogging,  because  he  disliked  it  ex- 
ceedingly, and  believed  in  his  heart  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  to  the 
British  Army.  The  way  to  make  men 
brutes  was  to  treat  them  as  brutes.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  could  deny  that  flogging 
was  a  barbarizing  punishment ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  abolished  it,  he  be- 
lieved they  would  do  much  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  Army,  and,  for  this 
reason,  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  get  rid  of  it.  No  doubt,  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  placed 
in  an  exceedingly  difficult  position.  He 
tried  to  put  mmself  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  place,  and  to  ascertain  by 
that  means  what  he  would  do.  He  had 
listened  to  every  lawyer  who  had  spoken 
on  this  subject,  and  he  would  not,  if  he 
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were  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, say  a  word  to  any  one  of  them  in 
reply.  He  had  listened  to  every  military 
man  who  had  spoken,  and  he  would 
treat  all  those  in  the  same  way.  But  he 
would,  in  spite  of  all  of  them,  try  the 
effect  of  abolishing  this  punishment  for 
three  years ;  and  he  would  introduce  a 
clause  to  that  effect  into  the  Bill,  feeling 
quite  certain  that  flogging  afterwards 
would  never  again  be  allowed  in  the 
British  Army.  The  troops,  he  believed, 
would  not  be  worse,  but  better  than 
they  were  at  the  present  time.  They 
would  get  a  better  class  of  men  in  the 
Army,  and  this  would  be  made  a  real 
Profession,  not  a  body  of  men  drawn 
from  the  very  lowest  class.  He  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  too  late  to  suggest 
this  alteration  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman ;  but,  certainly,  if  ho 
could  see  his  way  to  trying  it,  he  would 
be  perfectly  safe  in  doing  so.  He  was 
asked  what  could  be  done  with  men  who 
were  guilty  of  these  abominable  offences, 
as  it  was  said  they  could  not  send  them 
to  the  rear.  But  what  did  they  do  with 
them  now  ?  They  made  invalids  of  them, 
so  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
If  a  man  committed  some  beastly  crime, 
he  would  not  flog  hira,  but  he  would 
put  some  brand  upon  him.  [An  hon. 
Membee  ;  Shoot  him.]  No ;  ne  would 
not  shoot  him  at  once.  While  with  the 
Army  he  would  make  him  work  by 
carrying  baggage;  he  would  put  him 
amongst  the  bullocks.  He  would  have 
the  full  value  out  of  him  whilst  he  had 
him ;  and  then,  when  they  got  to  some 
town,  he  would  put  some  brand  on  him, 
and  send  him  into  the  world  with  that 
brand  upon  his  forehead.  He  did  hope 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
think  of  the  possibility  of  trying  the 
suggestion  he  had  made  of  abolishing 
this  punishment  for  three  years. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee woidd  not  assent  to  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and,  after 
the  clear  manner  in  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  (Sir  William 
Hareourt)  had  stated  the  question,  he 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  say  anything  as  to  that  part  of  the 
fiu'gument.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  he  might  say  that  he 
had  never  himself  complained  of  ob- 
struction, although  he  might  have  his 
own  opinions  about  the  discussioni  and 
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mentaiy  authority  the  whole  of  the 
Articles  of  War ;  and  surely,  for  that 
reason  alone,  it  ought  to  be  received 
with  eagerness,  and  supported  with 
heartiness,  by  the  whole  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  l^is  was  one  reason  why  he 
thought  this  a  most  valuable  Bill.  If 
they  rejected  it,  they  re-instated  the 
Articles  of  War  in  the  position  they 
occupied  before.  He  always  thought 
it  an  immense  concession  that  those 
Articles  were  incorporated  in  this  Bill ; 
and  yet  if  the  measure  were  rejected 
now  an  enormous  Constitutional  advan- 
tage would  be  thrown  away,  which  he 
did  not  expect  they  would  ever  get 
again.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
said  that  he  had  heard  considerable  ob- 
jection made  to  this  Bill;  but  from 
whom  did  the  objection  come?  He 
knew  that  there  were  a  great  many 
persons  connected  with  the  Army  who 
did  not  like  the  Bill  for  the  reasons  he 
had  stated.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  many  military  men 
against  inserting  the  Articles  of  War 
in  a  Statute,  and  that  was  why  there  was 
a  strong  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
reject  it.  Was  not  that  also  a  reason 
which  should  tell  with  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House?  They  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  settling  this 
question,  and  they  could  do  what  they 
liked  with  it.  They  could  pass  all  the 
clauses  as  to  the  Articles  of  War,  for 
all  the  most  important  parts  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Bill.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  throw  away  all  the  labour 
which  had  been  spent  in  perfecting  this 
Bill  ?  There  had  certainly  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion ;  but  he  had  seen  no- 
thing like  undue  obstruction,  although 
the  measure  had  been  examined  very 
carefully  upon  this  question  of  flogging. 
He  had  thought  that  the  matter  was  settled 
at  the  last  Sitting  by  agreement.  What 
then  happened?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain) 
urged  that  the  crimes  were  too  exten- 
sive which  were  to  be  punished  by 
flogging,  and  that  those  crimes  ought 
to  be  scheduled.  He  supported  that 
contention,  and  the  Government  ac- 
cepted the  Amendment.  That  of  itself 
was  an  immense  concession ;  because  he 
was  quite  certain,  when  they  came  to  the 
Schedule,  it  would  be  the  feeling  of 
everybody  in  the  House  that  the  crimes 
which  were  inserted  in  it  should  be 
crimes  which  certainly  must  be  severely 


punished,  as  they  were  crimes  of  a  very 
heinous  nature.  There  were  offences 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  punish 
in  any  other  way.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  said  that  an  officer  might  be 
sent  to  the  rear  with  two  or  three 
soldiers  to  guard  the  prisoner.  But 
how  could  that  be  done,  for  instance, 
when  on  the  march  in  South  Africa? 
Unless  they  had  this  corporal  punish- 
ment for  heinous  crimes,  the  result  must 
certainly  be  to  largely  increase  capital 
punishment.  Next,  what  happened? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
proposed  six  lashes.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  suggested 
25  ;  and  he  might  be  mistaken,  but  he 
understood  the  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  to  say  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  25,  that  should 
be  taken  as  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
Certainly,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport  did  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
other  Amendment,  and  that  was  accepted 
by  the  Government.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  he  thought  the  House  so 
accepted  it.  He  did  not  at  all  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  go  on  discussing 
whether  there  was  to  be  any  corporal 
punishment  at  all.  Certainly,  he  did 
think  that  they  might  now  come  to  a 
final  decision  upon  this  clause,  and  then 
they  would  have  done  with  all  the  defi- 
nitions of  crimes  and  punishment ;  and 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bill,  though 
matters  of  importance,  were  certainly  of 
less  moment  and  of  a  far  less  contentious 
character  than  those  which  they  had  up 
to  the  present  considered.  He  could  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  consistent 
with  any  decent  common  sense,  after 
proceeding  as  far  as  they  had  done  in 
a  very  satisfactory  way,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  a  way  with  which  Members  were  not 
dissatisfied,  that  they  should  throw 
away  everything  after  all.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  talked  of  measures  of 
more  importance,  but  he  knew  of  none 
which  were  of  so  much  importance  as 
this,  which  concerned  the  (uscipline  of 
the  British  Army ;  and  he  knew  of 
none  more  pressing  than  this,  because 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  pass  it  before  the  end  of  the 
Session.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  accept  the  pro- 
posal. 
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the  Government  only  made  reasonable 
concessions  after  four  days  discussion — 
in  fact,  they  could  get  nothing  from  the 
Ministry  except  by  what  was  commonly 
called  obstruction;  and,  therefore,  the 
Ministry  had  no  right  to  complain  if 
opposition  were  carried  further  than  pre- 
viously they  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry  it.  Well,  he  accepted  with  grati- 
tude the  concession  of  the  Government ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  intended  to 
continue  and  persist  in  his  opposition  to 
the  practice  of  flogging.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  said  they  were  doing 
very  wrong  not  to  utilize  the  opportunity 
given  by  this  Bill,  and  that  if  they  did 
not  accept  what  was  now  offered  it  would 
be  a  good  while  before  they  would  get 
another  chance.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  mistaken  in  that  assertion. 
If  the  present  Bill  did  not  pass  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  amending 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  not  once,  but  every 
year;  and  he  was  quite  certain,  now  that 
this  matter  of  corporal  punishment  had 
once  been  raised,  that  it  would  never  be 
dropped  until  the  experiment  of  its  abo- 
lition had  been  tried.  If,  then,  this 
present  Bill  were  abandoned,  the  Mutiny 
Bill  would  be  opposed  year  after  year  by 
an  annually  increasing  number  of  Mem- 
bers, backed  by  an  enormous  support 
outside  the  House ;  while,  if  they  passed 
this  present  Bill,  with  its  regulation  for 
25  lashes,  they  would  be  passing  a  per- 
manent measure  which  they  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  revising,  except  by 
promoting  a  Private  Bill,  which,  as  they 
all  knew,  had  very  little  chance  of  being 
carried.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
contended  that  he  and  his  Friends  were 
justified  in  offering  the  kind  of  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  already  success- 
ful, until  they  had  succeeded  in  dragging 
fresh  concessions  from  the  Government. 
He  had  hoped  that  some  consideration 
would  have  been  given  to  the  suggestion 
just  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
County  of  Cork  (Mr.  Shaw),  to  abolish 
the  punishment  for  a  limited  time.  He 
quite  understood  the  feeling  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  a  conscientious  conviction  that 
the  discipline  of  the  Army  could  not  be 
maintained  without  the  infliction  of  this 
punishment;  but  then  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  must  give  him 
credit  for  having  an  equally  conscientious 
conviction  that  the  condition  of  the 
Army  would  be  materially  elevated  if  it 
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were  abolished — and  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  need  not  let  his  con- 
victions stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  ex- 
periment as  had  been  suggested.  Let 
them  try  its  abolition  for  a  year  ;  and  if 
they  then  found  that  the  bonds  of  dis- 
cipline had  become  loose  because  they 
could  not  flog  the  soldiers,  they  could 
then  come  to  the  House  and  confess  their 
failure.  He  would  only  add,  on  sitting 
down,  that  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
the  friends  of  the  British  Army  owed  a 
g^eat  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  for 
standing  up  alone  against  this  system  of 
flogging,  when  he  himself  and  other 
Members  had  not  got  the  courage  of  their 
opinions.  The  hon.  Member  had  op- 
posed flogging  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  but 
unsuccessfully;  he  had  opposed  it  un- 
successfully in  the  Prisons  Bill;  but 
now  he  raised  it  again,  and  he  hoped 
that  his  efforts  would  be  crowned  with 
success. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  wished 
to  say  just  a  word  in  explanation,  for 
he  had  been  rather  misunderstood.  If 
the  present  Bill  were  passed,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain), or  any  other  Member,  would 
not  be  debarred  next  year,  or  any  other 
year,  from  raising  again  this  question  of 
flogging.  In  one  sense  this  Bill  might 
be  called  a  permanent  measure,  but  in 
another  sense  it  was  only  an  annual 
Bill ;  and  it  would  be  quite  competent 
for  any  hon.  Member,  on  the  ordinary 
annual  Bill,  to  move  a  provision  that 
flogging  should  be  abolished,  or  to  move 
any  other  Amendment  which  he  could 
move  on  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  complained  that 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  had  been  obstructed, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  not  to  aid  in  any  way  the  sec- 
tion of  the  House  which  had  been  so 
acting.  The  House  ought  not  to  give 
up  in  this  way  to  a  mere  section  of  its 
Members,  who  were  persisting  in  the 
very  course  which  the  Committee  on 
Public  Business  had  condemned. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  protested  against  the 
language  of  the  hon.  Member.  The 
Committee  had  now  before  it  a  most  im- 
portant Act  of  Parliament  disturbin[ 
Constitutional  principles — -p*  No,  no  !  " 
— he  said  disturbing  Constitutional 
principles,  not  overriding  or  overruling 
them.  The  Bill  disturbed  the  Consti- 
tutional principle  that  every  year  the 
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House  should  have  before  it  a  Mutiny 
Bill,  defining  firom  year  to  year  the  re- 
gulations and  discipline  of  the  Army 
and  the  control  of  the  Crown.  They 
were  now  asked  to  give  up  that  power 
of  control  to  a  very  great  extent.  No 
doubt,  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  stated  was  exactly  true,  that 
some  Amendments  might  be  proposed 
in  the  Continuation  Bill;  but  it  could 
only  be  done  with  great  difficulty,  ac- 
cording to  the  Forms  of  the  House,  by 
getting  instructions  given  to  the  Commit- 
tee which  would  enable  them  to  propose 
some  Amendment.  But  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  any  independent  Member  of 
that  House  would  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  making  any  such  proposal? 
Hon.  Members  must  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  they  passed  this  Bill  they 
passed  it  in  a  form  which  would  be  per- 
manent for  many  years  to  come,  and 
that  they  would  have  nothing  like  the 
opportunity  they  had  hitherto  annually 
enjoyed  of  dealing  with  these  important 
matters.  Yet,  when  they  were  thus 
dealing  with  important  principles,  they 
were  lectured  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  as  though  they 
had  been  guilty  of  obstruction.  He 
knew  what  was  intended.  The  object 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  to  fasten  uppn 
the  Opposition  the  charge  of  obstruc- 
tion ;  but  what  had  been  already  ac- 
complished would  show  the  public  that 
the  Opposition  were  fully  justified  in  the 
course  that  they  had  taken. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  such  observations 
as  had  just  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands) 
came  too  late,  and  were  altogether  out 
of  place  at  the  present  moment.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  raised  a  question,  not 
with  regard  to  the  particular  clause  now 
before  the  Committee,  but  a  question  as 
to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  right  to 
proceed  with  a  Bill  which  would  place 
the  miHtary  law  and  the  system  of  Army 
discipline  and  regulation  upon  the  foot- 
ing which  it  would  be  placed  by  the 
passing  of  an  Act  which  was  to  be  in 
one  sense  permanent,  but  which  would 
require  an  annual  Act  to  set  it  in  motion 
every  year.  That  was,  no  doubt,  an 
important  question ;  but  it  was  one 
wluch  the  House  had  already  decided. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 


William  Harcourt),  or  his  right  hon. 
Friend  behind  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel), 
or  anybody  else,  might  think  upon  tho 
matter,  because  that  question  had  been 
decided  by  the  House  by  passing  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  by 
agreeing  to  go  into  Committee.  There 
would  still  remain,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  an  opportunity  to  hon. 
Gentlemen,  if  they  thought  it  right, 
again  to  challenge  the  principle  of  the 
Bill.  It  was,  however,  absolutely  im- 
possible that  any  Bill  of  any  kind  or 
sort  could  be  conducted  through  that 
House  if  they  were,  in  the  course  of  the 
Committee,  from  time  to  time  to  take 
opportunities  of  re- opening  and  chal- 
lenging the  whole  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  said  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  fasten  upon  him  and 
others  a  charge  of  obstruction.  No- 
body would  fasten  a  charge  of  obstruc- 
tion upon  any  Gentlemen  who  did  not 
first  fasten  it  upon  themselves.  There 
was  no  objection,  and  none  could  be 
made,  to  any  fair  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  each  clause  as  they  came  to  it, 
or  of  any  Amendment  which  anyone 
thought  right  to  propose.  There  had 
been  a  long  discussion  upon  this  very 
important  clause,  which  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment desired  nothing  better  than 
that  the  Committee  should  go  on  and 
finish  the  clause,  with  which  it  had 
already  made  so  much  progress.  They 
had  shown,  in  the  course  they  had  taken, 
that  they  wore  not  indisposed  to  listen 
carefully  and  candidly  to  tho  arguments 
brought  forward ;  but  the  Committee 
had  now  come  to  a  point  at  which  it 
was  necessary,  and  at  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  to  say  dis- 
tinctly— **  We  cannot  accept  any  of  the 
suggestions  thrown  out  or  proposals 
made  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion."  Hon.  Members 
were  within  their  right  in  proposing 
them,  and  they  might  take  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  upon  them.  He  did  pro- 
test, however,  against  their  allowing 
themselves  to  fall  into  a  practice  which 
would  be  utterly  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
any  Business  which  had  to  be  conducted 
through  the  House.  The  House  de- 
cided the  principle  of  a  Bill  when  it 
agreed  to  go  into  Committee,  and  if  it 
was  necessary  to  challenge  that  prin- 
ciple again,  there  was  a  further  oppor- 
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tunity  of  doing  it.  He  did  earnestly 
hope  that  after  this  conversation,  which 
might  not  have  been  without  some  use, 
now  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked  to  withdraw  his  Motion  for  re- 
porting Progress,  the  Committee  would, 
in  the  interests  of  all  parties,  and  not 
least,  he  thought,  in  the  interests  of  the 
House  itself,  allow  the  Motion  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  proceed  with  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Bill  as  it  stood  before  them. 
No  time  could  be  better  than  the  pre- 
sent for  going  on  with  that  important 
discussion.  The  House  was  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  points  at  issue.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers desired  to  express  their  opinions 
upon  it ;  and  he  did  earnestly  impress 
on  the  Committee  that  that  would  be  the 
sensible  and  Constitutional  course  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  SHEEIDAN  said,  there  seemed 
to  be  some  misconception  as  to  what 
took  place  on  Tuesday.  He  suggested 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman on  that  occasion  that  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  was  afforded  for  a 
compromise,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
lashes  from  50  to  25.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  proposition  as  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  him ;  though,  subsequently, 
when  the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  had  also  expressed  himself 
to  that  effect,  he  said  that  he  had  been 
convinced,  by  what  had  fallen  from  his 
Friends  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure), 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he  could 
safely  make  the  proposed  reduction. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
it  was  justifiable,  after  hon.  Gentlemen 
heard  this,  to  consider  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  proposal  for  a  compro- 
mise. He  had  hoped  that  a  correct  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  would  induce 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  to  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. He  thought,  however,  that  he 
himself  was  bound  by  the  compromise 
which  he  offered ;  and,  therefore,  he 
should  withdraw  when  a  Division  wab 
taken  on  that  point,  because  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  the  suggestion 
he  had  made. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER  wished  to 
suggest  that,  instead  of  losing  time  in 
the  discussion  upon  the  number  of  lashes 
that  should  be  given,  or  the  number  of 
tails  to  the  lash,  some  hon.  Member 
should  propose  a  distinct  Amendment 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


that  the  punishment  should  be  totally 
abolished,  and  let  a  Division  be  taken, 
and  let  that  settlement  be  final.  [*'  No, . 
no!'^]  Well,  if  the  decision  of  an 
Assembly  like  that  were  not  to  be  taken 
as  final,  it  would  be  impossible  to  trans- 
act Business. 

Mr.  CALLAN  was  sorry  that  the 
Committee  had  not  disproved  the  charge 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate),  instead  of  by  silence  giving  it  a 
qualified  acceptance.  He  wished,  also, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  assure  the  Committee  that  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
was  correct — namely,  that  next  year 
they  would  have  the  same  power  of  dis- 
cussing the  Mutiny  Bill  as  they  now 
possessed.  Such  an  assurance  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  discussion,  and 
would  induce  him,  for  one,  not  to  take 
the  part  he  otherwise  should  in  opposing 
this  Bill.  He  must  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  that  in  the  year  1874, 
on  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill, 
it  was  ruled  by  the  Chairman  that  they 
had  no  power  to  introduce  any  Amend- 
ments into  the  Coercion  Act. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  contra- 
dicted himself ;  for  while  he  told  them 
in  one  breath  if  this  Bill  dropped  and 
the  old  Mutiny  Bill  passed  they  would 
be  unable  to  restrict  the  number  of 
lashes,  he  told  them  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  that  they  would  be 
able  every  year  to  direct  attention  to 
this  question  of  flogging,  and  to  restrict 
the  number  of  lashes  in  the  discussion 
on  the  annual  renewal  of  the  Prisons 
Act. 

Mr.  OTWAY  wished  to  explain  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
Robert  Peel)  that  he  did  not  move  to 
report  Progress,  but  merely  suggested 
it,  in  order  that  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  might  consult  his  military  ad- 
visers as  to  whether  this  fragment  of  the 
punishment  of  flogging  was  worth  pre- 
serving. He  wished,  also,  to  utter  one 
word  of  warning ;  and  to  ask  his  hon. 
Friends,  from  his  own  experience,  to 
mistrust  counsels  that  came  from  the 
front  Bench  on  each  side  of  the  House, 
especially  on  questions  of  this  kind. 
When  he  first  brought  this  question  be- 
fore the  House,  the  spirit  in  which  he 
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was  received  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the 
late  General  Peel  did  them  the  greatest 
credit  and  honour,  and  was  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  reception  it  met  from 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  own  side, 
he  being  then  in  the  Opposition.  He 
was  not  surprised  at  the  support  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
gave  this  Bill ;  for,  if  he  was  correctly 
informed,  although  he  was  not  then  in 
Parliament,  no  one  was  more  strenuous 
than  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  when 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  prevent- 
ing this  question  of  corporal  punishment 
from  being  discussed. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  begged 
pardon — the  question  was  never  raised 
on  that  Committee. 

Mb.  OTWAY  replied,  that,  of  course, 
he  must  have  been  misinformed ;  but  he 
received  his  information  on  authority 
which  was  more  than  abundant.  But 
he  wanted  to  show  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  how  far  he  had  allowed  his  par- 
tiality to  exceed  his  logic.  He  pressed 
them  to  accept  a  Bill  which  was  such  a 
marvel  of  drafting  as  to  be  almost  per- 
fection, and  then  had  next  to  state  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  made 
important  concessions  in  a  Bill  which, 
they  were  told,  had  been  well  and  care- 
fully considered.  In  this  Bill,  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  in  charge 
had  made  most  important  concessions  in 
one  of  its  most  important  clauses.  What 
he  wished  to  point  out  was  that  it  was 
important  for  them  who  were  earnest  in 
this  matter,  and  were  determined  to  re- 
move from  the  British  Army  this  dis- 
graceful thing,  not  to  listen  to,  or  be 
bound  by,  what  were  called  compro- 
mises or  agreements.  He  listened  with 
the  greatest  regret  to  the  proposition 
made  yesterday  by  the  hon.  Member 
behind  him  (Mr.  J.  Brown),  not  because 
his  motives  were  not  most  excellent,  but 
because  he  desired  only  to  modify  a  bar- 
barous punishment.  He  (Mr.  Otway) 
knew  that  some  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
immediately  endeavour  to  fix  upon  them 
the  statement  that  a  large  section  of  the 
Liberal  Party  had  accepted  that  com- 
promise as  a  fit  and  suitable  termination 
of  the  discussion.  But  he  would  tell  the 
Committee  that  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
country  would  never  accept  a  compro- 
mise on  this  question  ;  and  the  prospect 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
held  out  to  the  Committee,  and  the  con- 


stant repetition  of  these  discussions, 
made  it  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
Committee  to  consider  whether  such  a 
thing  would  be  desirable  or  not.  He 
had  seen  no  obstruction  at  present  on 
this  question.  The  right  hon.  and 
Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel  Stanley), 
who  was  the  best  judge  of  the  matter, 
had  declared  that  the  opposition  offered 
had  been  fit  and  proper,  and  that 
he  was  not  one  to  carry  opposition 
beyond  that  which  he  considered  fair 
and  right.  But  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  at  every  legitimate  opportunity, 
they  would  force  on  the  notice  of  the 
House  and  the  country  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question.  He  would, 
therefore,  in  the  most  sincere  desire  to 
see  this  useful  measure  carried  through, 
advise  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman to  avoid  a  discussion  which  must 
evidently  partake  more  or  loss  of  a 
Party  spirit,  and  make  up  his  mind  to 
settle  this  question  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  ho 
rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing the  question  which  had  been  put 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk,  whe- 
ther the  Government  would  endorse  what 
fell  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  as  to  the  right  of  any  hon. 
Gentleman  every  year  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion ?  What  had  been  stated  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford  was  true ;  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  every  year  of  raising 
the  question.  He  regretted  very  much 
what  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Otway)  on  the  subject.  He  appealed  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  Committee  whe- 
ther anything  new  had  been  said  on  the 
matter;  and  he  defied  anyone  to  say 
whether  the  question  had  not  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  country.  He  trusted  that,  as 
common-sense  people,  they  would  now 
take  a  Division. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
I  think  the  House  would  do  well  to 
proceed  now  with  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill  in  Committee.  The  question 
actually  before  us  at  the  present  moment 
is  one  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth — whether  it 
is  desirable  that  further  progress  with 
the  Bill  should  be  altogether  suspended  ? 
I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  circum- 
stances may  not  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  a  Bill  in  Committee 
which  may  make  it   necessary  for  the 
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House  to  be  invited  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  situation,  and  to  decide 
whether  the  Bill,  at  the  stage  which  it 
has  reached,  ought  to  be  proceeded  with 
or  not ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  no- 
thing has  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
this  Committee  which  would  warrant 
the  House  taking  such  a  view  of  the 
situation.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  no  material  alteration  in 
the  form,  scope,  or  shape  of  the  Bill  has 
been  made  ;  and  it  would  be  altogether 
a  new  and  most  unfortunate  doctrine  to 
lay  down  that  an  Amendment — even  an 
important  Amendment — of  a  clause  was 
a  reason  why  a  Bill  should  be  dropped. 
Some  reference  has  been  made  to  a  sup- 
posed promise  given  on  Tuesday ;  and  I 
think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  that 
subject  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hop  wood)  has  not 
stated  what  his  understanding  was.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  my  recollec- 
tion is  accurate  of  what  took  place  ;  but 
I  understood  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  made  a  very  conciliatory  speech, 
which  I  thought  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
proposal  for  a  compromise.  I  find  I 
have  misunderstood  the  situation,  and 
that  a  great  many  Members  have  no 
idea  there  was  any  compromise  at  all.  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  the  Committee 
at  any  further  length.  The  Government 
have  freely  expressed  their  "willingness 
to  discuss  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  can  be  expected  to  do 
more.  And  I  am  sure  the  Committee 
will  bo  inclined  to  pay  attention  to  any 
hon.  Members.  I  acknowledge  the  im- 
I)ortance  of  the  subject,  and  the  good 
faith  with  which  it  has  been  brought 
forward  ;  but  the  importance  of  any  sub- 
ject must  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  rela- 
tive, and  very  few  subjects,  indeed,  are 
so  important  that  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
questions.  I  am  sure  that  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  endeavour  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject within  reasonable  limits,  they  will 
find  there  is  no  imputation  of  obstruc- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  appeal  in 
vain  when  I  ask  those  on  this  side  of 
the  House  to  restrict  their  observations 
to  reasonable  limits.  In  that  way  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  end,  which,  I  am 
sure,  we  all  have  in  view — namely,  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  a  reasonable, 
mildi  and  salutary  system  of  punishment. 

The  Marquess  ofHartingtim 


Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  regretted 
very  much  if  he  had  misled  his  noble 
Friend  in  any  way  with  regard  to  the 
opposition  of  Tuesday.  But  he  did  not 
understand  it  at  all  in  the  way  that  had 
been  stated.  He  was  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Committee  as  to  what  took  place. 
The  question  then  was  his  Motion  that 
the  number  of  lashes  should  be  restricted 
to  six.  The  hon.  Member  for  Horsham 
(Mr.  J.  Brown)  proposed  25 ;  and  he, 
conceiving  that  if  he  gave  up  six  and 
25  were  carried  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  cause,  adopted  it.  He  asked 
his  hon.  Friends  who  were  acting  with 
him  to  allow  him  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment,  explaining  that  it  bound 
them  to  nothing.  He  also  stated  that 
he  should  go  on  with  his  other  Amend- 
ments, one  of  which  was  to  make  the 
limit  50  stripes.  The  Committee  would 
remember,  also,  that  immediately  after 
the  25  lashes  were  accepted  he  moved 
an  Amendment  as  to  the  number  of 
thongs ;  and  how  could  he  have  done 
that  if  he  had  agreed  to  any  compro- 
mise ?  And  now  he  begged  to  ask  the 
Ministry  to  remember  that  this  question 
of  flogging  was  the  main  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  Bill.  Let  them  remember, 
also,  that  this  was  a  moribund  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  this  flogging  was  reg^arded 
with  hate  and  dislike  in  the  country ;  and 
that  they  must  soon  face  the  judgment 
of  the  electors.  He  only  heard  a  day  or 
two  ago  of  a  friend  of  his  who  had  to 
meet  a  constituency  as  a  candidate,  and 
because  he  had  voted  against  flogging 
ho  lost  the  seat.  They  had  already  fought 
on  this  question ;  but  it  was  not  too  late 
for  Ministers  to  repent,  even  if  their  re- 
pentance did  come  a  little  tardily.  The 
Home  Secretary  stated  that  nothing  new 
was  to  be  said  on  the  question.  That 
was  the  case  40  or  50  years  ago.  It  was 
also  the  case  when  they  first  began  to 
fight  this  question  a  month  ago.  Yet 
they  had  succeeded  in  securing,  by  their 
persistence,  this  wholesome  reduction  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  lashes. 
Let  them,  then,  continue  to  fight,  and 
they  must  succeed  in  wiping  this  law 
from  the  Statute  Book.  It  was  utterly 
subversive  of  humanity ;  and  the  feel- 
ing in  the  country  against  it  fully  justi- 
fied the  opposition  of  himself  and  his 
Friends. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  understood 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  said  he  would  not  withdraw 
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unless  the  GoTemment  accepted  the 
compromise  proposed;  and  when  that 
had  been  agreed  to,  he  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment.  He,  for  one, 
was  very  instrumental  in  getting  that 
accepted  on  that  side  of  the  House ;  and 
he  believed  that  the  general  belief  on 
both  sides  was  that  it  was  withdrawn  on 
that  ground. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB  hoped  they  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  on  from  one  discus- 
sion to  another,  and  that  they  would 
not  enter  into  what  he  might  term  this 
co-collateral  question.  They  really  did 
not  want  discussed  what  took  place  on 
Tuesday.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  what  he  understood 
was  done ;  and  he  would  now  earnestly 
press  the  Committee  to  allow  this  matter 
to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  business 
way.  His  right  hon.  Friend  wished  to 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress ;  and,  if  that  were  done,  they  might 
go  on  with  this  Bill,  otherwise  he  was 
afraid  they  would  never  come  to  a  de- 
cision at  all. 

Mr.  CALLAN  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 
port had  been  altogether  upright  and 
above-board,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
very  creditable  to  him.  His  Amend- 
ment was  not  withdrawn  on  any  un- 
derstanding for  a  compromise,  nor  had 
he  misled  anybody  by  acting  as  he  had 
done. 

Mb.  BIQGAE,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Wexford  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  said,  that 
he,  for  one,  could  not  at  all  accept  the 
advice  that  he  had  j  ust  given.  That  ad- 
vice was  that  they  should  take  one  Di- 
vision upon  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  corporal  punishment  or  not  ? 
That  would  not  settle  the  question  at 
all,  for  there  was  an  endless  number  of 
degrees  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
Home  Secretary  had  said  that  there 
was  nothing  new  to  be  urged  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  that  was  a  very  great  mistake, 
for  there  was  an  enormous  deal  to  be 
said  on  all  branches  of  it.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  if  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  would  persevere,  that  they 
would  finally  get  rid  of  this  enact- 
ment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Qaestion  again  proposed. 


Mr.  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY  said,  with 
reference  to  the  assertion  of  the  Home 
Secretary  that  nothing  new  could  be 
said  on  this  subject,  he  thought  he  could 
bring  as  to  this  precise  passage  of  the 
clause  they  were  now  discussiug  some 
evidence  taken  from  a  source  not  very 
commonly  known  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  It  might  be  in  the  recollection 
of  some  hon.  Members  of  the  Committee 
that,  in  the  year  1837,  a  Committee  of 
that  House  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  con- 
victs in  our  Australian  Colonies.  They 
went  most  fully  into  all  the  details  of 
that  subject,  and  they  contributed  a 
most  remarkable  scries  of  observations 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  flogging  on  the 
physique  of  the  convicts.  He  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  whole  literature 
of  the  world  contained  so  minute,  so 
complete,  or  so  horrifying  an  analysis  of 
the  operation  of  this  practice  on  the 
physique  of  the  men.  In  page  after 
page,  and  column  after  column,  were 
the  most  minute  statements  of  the  num- 
ber of  lashes  inflicted,  the  effect  upon 
each  man,  who  bore  it  well,  who  suffered 
much;  how  many  lashes  nearly  de- 
stroyed one  man,  and  how  many  another 
could  easily  bear.  At  that  time,  under 
our  convict  system,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  magistrates  in  penal  settlements  to 
order  the  corporal  punishment  of  convicts 
for  very  small  offences.  On  the  mere 
complaint  of  a  master  or  a  mistress,  the 
magistrate  might  order  up  to  50  lashes 
for  the  smallest  disobedience  of  orders. 
Originally,  this  subject  had  undergone 
much  inquiry,  and  the  Committee  went 
into  the  matter  very  fully.  The  settlers 
raised  as  one  objection  to  the  system 
that  it  was  not  severe  enough  ;  and  they 
said  that  the  cat  was  not  really  so  severe 
and  so  tormenting  as  the  cat  used  in  the 
Army.  One  witness  gave  it  as  his  very 
distinct  and  practical  opinion  that  the 
amount  of '  *  torture  "  was  not  enough  in  all 
cases  to  deter  convicts  from  breaking  the 
bounds  of  order.  He  said,  also,  that 
he  had  seen  the  punishment  of  flogging 
in  the  Army,  and  that  there  it  was  much 
more  severe  and  much  more  torturing. 
In  these  pages  they  had  the  description 
of  how  boys  of  10  bore  the  punishment, 
and  men  of  60,  and  men  of  30,  and 
of  what  the  effects  were.  One  result  of 
this  evidence  was  to  show  that  no  one 
could  give  a  certain  opinion  before- 
hand as    to  how  any  particular   man 
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woiild  bear  the  flogging  with  a  cat-o'- 
nine-tails.  The  Committee  were  told 
that  with  a  cat  of  another  construction  it 
would  be  very  possible  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  suffering ;  but  that  for  some 
reason,  which  he  himself  was  unable  to 
explain,  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  was  most 
capricious  in  its  punishments.  Surgeons, 
doctors,  officials  of  all  kinds  were  called 
as  witnesses,  and  they  all  told  the  same 
story — that  men  from  whom  they  would 
not  have  expected  any  great  powers  of 
endurance  sometimes  bore  their  lash- 
ing, and,  apparently,  did  not  suffer  very 
much  ;  while  other  men,  who  seemed 
strong,  yet  from  their  skins  being  thin 
and  their  muscles  weak,  were  utterly 
broken  down  by  a  smaller  amount  of 
punishment.  There  was  a  case  of  a 
very  strong  man  who  broke  down  at  the 
25th  lash,  and  then  the  remainder  of 
the  punishment  was  inflicted  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  positive  insensibility. 
Other  men  came  up  with  every  desire 
to  show  pluck,  and  yet  were  taken 
away  insensible.  It  was  stated  by 
many  witnesses  that  they  had  known 
cases  where  men  had  gone  off  none 
the  worse  for  their  punishment,  and  ap- 
parently not  caring  about  it ;  while  in 
other  cases  they  were  certain  the  men 
who  were  punished  would  carry  to  their 
graves  —  and  to  graves  made  early 
by  this  means — the  effects  of  the  tor- 
ture they  had  received.  All  this  proved 
one  thing,  at  all  events — the  utter  un- 
certainty of  the  punishment.  It  was  as 
capricious  as  it  was  cruel.  They  could 
not  count  on.  how  it  would  affect  a  man, 
or  what  prolonged  suffering  it  might 
cause  him,  or  how  it  might  even  shorten 
his  life.  At  the  present  time,  they 
might  have  a  man  punished  by  court  mar- 
tial for  some  grave  and  serious  offence, 
and  they  might  have  another  man 
punished  by  the  provost  marshal  for  some 
trifling  breach  of  order ;  and  the  result 
might  be  that  whilst  the  first  man  would 
bear  his  punishment  easily  and  think 
nothing  of  it,  the  other  man,  punished 
for  a  mere  trifling  breach  of  discipline, 
would  carry  away  a  suffering  which  would 
last  him  all  his  life,  and  might  lead  him 
to  an  untimely  grave.  Merely,  then,  on 
the  ground  that  this  punishment  was 
capricious  and  uncertain,  he  did  strongly 
urge  the  Government  to  try  and  see 
their  way  to  meet  the  strong  con- 
scientious feeling  among  many  Members 
present  in  favour  of  abolishing  this  prac- 

Jfr.  Justin  McCarthy 


tice  altogether.  If  they  would  not  do 
that,  he  could  only  offer  to  them  a  cry  at 
the  Elections,  which  were  now  tolerably 
near.  They  knew  that  the  Government 
was  charged  with  making  very  serious 
Constitutional  changes  in  the  system  of 
the  country ;  and,  giving  them  a  free 
rendering  of  a  certain  very  famous 
phrase,  let  the  Qt)vernment  go  to  the 
country  with  the  cry  of  **Our  old  cat 
and  our  new  Constitution  !  " 

Mr.  MACDONALD  wished  to  offer 
his  protest  against  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  coming  forwara  as  the  chief  apo- 
logist of  this  Bill — in  fact,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  held  a  brief  from  the  Government 
to  plead  their  case.  He  told  them  it  had 
not  undergone  any  change,  when,  as  a 
fact,  merely  on  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain), they  had  shattered  40  clauses 
of  it  completely.  The  reduction  of  the 
number  from  50  to  25  was  also  an 
entire  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Bill.  They  had  been  asked,  during  the 
course  of  that  debate,  to  point  out  de- 
fects by  speaking  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
punishment  upon  those  persons  who 
had  been  subjected  to  it.  He  had  heard 
those  who  had  been  subjected  to  it  state 
once,  twice,  dozens  of  times — and  that 
remark  he  was  induced  to  make  because 
of  a  statement  that  fell  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  that  if  they  had 
not  that  punishment,  they  must  inflict 
the  penalty  of  death — he  had  heard 
those  who  had  undergone  that  bar- 
barous punishment  state  again  and 
again,  30  years  after  the  punishment 
had  been  inflicted,  10  years  after  it  had 
been  inflicted,  20  years  after  it  had  been 
inflicted —that  they  would  20  times 
sooner  have  gone  to  the  yard-arm  than 
submit  to  such  a  punishment.  If  hon. 
Gentlemen  did  not  know  what  goinff  to 
the  yard-arm  meant,  he  would  tell  them 
that  it  meant  being  hung.  Those 
men  would  far  rather  have  been  hung 
than  suffer  the  degradation  of  being 
flogged.  He  protested  against  it,  be- 
cause it  was  the  maintenance  of  a  class 
over  a  class.  It  was  the  maintenance 
of  a  power  over  those  on  whom  the 
country  depended  that  was  perilous  to 
the  State  —  namely,  its  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  no 
class  in  connection  with  the  defenders 
of  their  country  should  be  permitted  to 
mutilate  and  destroy  the  bodies  of  those 
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who  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
country. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  he  was  sorry 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  did  not 
happen  to  be  present,  though  he  was 
sure  the  Committee  could  not  complain 
of  him  upon  that  ground.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  attention 
to  the  Bill  had  been  most  marked. 
Now,  he  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
seemed  to  complain  of  the  wording  of 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Otway),  be- 
cause he  had  said  that  if  his  hon.  Friend 
had  been  present  in  the  House  on  a 
former  occasion  he  would  not  hare  put 
down  an  Amendment  of  that  kind.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said 
that  he  had  given  the  Committee  an 
assurance  that  the  cat  which  was  to  be 
used  for  military  punishment  should  be 
a  cat  to  be  sealed  at  the  War  Office,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  pro- 
per instruments  of  punishment ;  and  he 
also  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  take 
care  to  make  no  changes,  but  would  use 
for  the  Army  a  cat  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  that  which  had  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial.  Upon  that  state- 
ment he  wished  to  make  an  observation 
or  two.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  was  to  the  effect  that  corporal 
punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  on 
any  soldier  by  the  instrument  known  as 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  a  sealed  pattern  of 
which  was  deposited  at  the  Admiralty. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
did  not  say  what  instrument  was  to  be 
used.  It  might  possibly  be  the  case 
that  he  intended  that  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tails used  for  the  purpose  of  the  Army 
should  not  be  of  the  same  description 
as  that  of  which  there  was  a  sealed 
pattern  at  the  Admiralty.  K  the  right 
non.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  say 
so,  that  of  course,  to  some  extent,  would 
meet  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  must  say,  however,  that  he  had 
heard  with  regret  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that 
the  cat  he  intended  to  adopt  in  the 
Army  was  of  the  description  which  had 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  in  years  gone  by  the 
instrument  used  was  of  a  character 
which  endangered  human  life.  He  had 
been  trying  to  refresh  his  memory  as  to 
the  date  of  a  celebrated  inquest  which 


was  held  upon  a  soldier  ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  hon.  Members  would  remem- 
ber the  date.  He  alluded  to  what  was 
known  as  the  Hounslow  case,  in  which 
a  soldier  under  the  infliction  of  that  cat 
— the  very  cat  which  was  intended  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  be  the 
sealed  pattern  which  was  to  be  handed 
down  to  future  generations  for  future 
punishments  —  died,  and  a  Coroner's 
inquest  was  held  upon  him,  which 
Coroner's  Jury  decided  that  the  man 
had  been  murdered  bv  the  infliction  of 
flogging.  That  question  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time,  and  created  a  great  sensation. 
What  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  was  this.  He  fancied  he  had 
been  a  little  misunderstood  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — he  was  sure 
quite  unintentionally — who  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  anxious  to  raise  a 
question  which  would  more  properly 
have  been  raised  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.  He  meant  with  regard  to 
the  substitution  of  a  permanent  measure 
of  Army  discipline  and  regulation  in 
place  of  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill.  He 
did  not  wish  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  that  course.  That  was  not 
his  argument  at  all.  His  argument 
went  to  this  extent — that,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  now  crystallizing,  as  it  were, 
the  military  law  by  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, they  were  justified  in  giving  a 
more  minute  attention  to  the  framing 
of  that  Act,  and  occupying  more  time 
in  its  consideration  than  they  would 
have  been  justified  in  doing  in  the 
case  of  an  annual  Bill.  He  saw  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  re- 
turning to  his  place,  and  he  dared  say 
that  he  would  answer  this  question — 
Whether  the  cat  which  it  was  proposed 
to  seal  and  deposit  at  the  War  Office,  as 
ho  presumed,  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  pattern  deposited  at  the  Admiralty ; 
or  whether  he  had  in  contemplation  any 
alteration  or  modification  of  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  which  had  been  in  use  in  the 
Army  for  many  years  past,  and  in  some 
cases  had  had  in  its  application  very 
dangerous  and  injurious  effects? 

Mr.  otway  said,  he  really  could 
not  conceive  why  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  did  not  accept  his 
Amendment.  It  was  of  the  simplest 
possible  character,  unless  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  entirely  mis- 
apprehended it,   He  had  understood  the 
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right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  say 
that  he  was  prepared  to  use  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  of  a  different  character, 
and  not  so  severe  as  that  which  was 
used  under  the  auspices  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Therefore,  why  would  not  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  accept 
an  Amendment  so  innocent  as  his,  which 
simply  said  that  if  torture  was  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  soldier  it  should  not 
be  by  such  an  instrument  as  that  at  the 
Admiralty. 

Colonel  STANLEY  considered  that 
if  he  were  to  accept  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Committee 
would  be  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
were  before.  It  was  a  negative  Amend- 
ment. What  ho  had  said  was  this — 
that  there  would  be  no  difference  be- 
tween the  various  cats-o* -nine-tails  used 
in  the  Army,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  possible  difference,  he  would  cause 
a  pattern  to  be  sealed,  which  should  be 
taken  from  the  existing  pattern  as  he 
found  it  in  the  Army.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be  perfectly  fair.  He  had  never 
heard,  as  a  matter  of  hearsay,  that  it 
was  more  or  less  severe  than  in  the 
Admiralty.  He  believed  it  was  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  He  considered  that 
he  was  fit  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  what  was  right  was 
properly  carried  out. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  that  now  they 
had  the  three  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
there — the  Home  Secretary,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War — it  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  know  what  they 
knew  about  those  cats,  for  he  rather 
ventured  to  think  that  they  did  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  them.  They 
were  told  that  there  was  a  sealed  pat- 
tern at  the  Admiralty,  and  another  at 
the  Home  OflGlce  for  flogging  thieves; 
that  at  the  Admiralty  being  for  use  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships.  Now  they 
were  told  that  they  were  to  have  a  third 
sealed  pattern  for  the  Army;  but  if 
neither  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
knew  anything  of  the  nature  of  the 
patterns  they  had  adopted,  what  guaran- 
tee would  there  be  to  the  House  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
not  also  adopt  a  pattern  of  which  he 
knew  nothing?  Now,  let  him  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  for  one 
moment,  to  the  history  of  that  question, 
and  to  the  reason  which  induced  the 
Admiralty  to  adopt  a  sealed  pattern  of 

Mr.  Oiway 


the  cat.  In  a  former  discussion  on  the 
Marine  Mutiny  Bill,  it  was  asked  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  that  a  pattern 
should  be  adopted  and  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty — not  the  present  First  Lord, 
but  one  of  his  Predecessors — refused 
that,  but  offered  to  have  a  sealed  pattern 
deposited  at  the  Admiralty.  He  was 
induced  to  do  that,  because  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Clare  County 
(Lord  Francis  Conyngham)  had  pointed 
out  that  during  his  service  at  sea  there 
were  two  distinct  patterns  of  cat  used 
on  board  ship — one  of  them  being  a 
thieves'  cat,  and  the  other,  which  was 
lighter  and  of  a  less  severe  description, 
was  used  for  other  descriptions  of 
offences.  But  the  noble  Lord  said  that 
he  had  frequently  seen  the  thieves'  cat 
used  for  such  offences  as  breaches  of 
discipline ;  and  he  had  told  how,  upon  a 
particular  occasion,  he  had  seen  the  boat- 
swain's mate  draw  his  fingers  through 
the  strings  of  the  cat  in  order  to  remove 
the  flesh  which  had  been  cut  from  the 
man's  back.  It  was  this  that  induced 
the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
— and  he  was  relating  this  story  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  First  Lord — to 
say  that  he  would  seal  a  pattern  at  tbo 
Admiralty.  But  he  wanted  to  know 
how  this  matter  had  progressed ;  and 
he  thought  they  were  entitled  to  learn, 
at  that  stage  of  the  discussion,  how 
much  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew 
of  the  cat — how  many  knots  there  were 
in  it? — because  some  cats  had  two 
knots,  and  some  five  or  six.  He  wished 
to  be  informed  what  description  of  eat 
it  was  that  had  been  sealed  ?  Members 
of  the  House  could  not  go  and  see  those 
things  for  themselves.  They  could  not 
go  inside  prisons — they  could  only  glean 
from  report ;  and  they  had  always  heard 
that  the  prison  flogging  was  of  a  very 
severe  character.  But  if  flogging  in 
the  Army  was  to  be  made  as  severe  as 
in  the  prisons,  they  would  find  that  they 
had  retrograded  very  considerably,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  lashes 
from  50  to  25  would  be  of  no  practical 
benefit  to  the  men.  He  could  not 
see  why  the  cat  should  not  be  altogether 
abolished.  He  thought  they  were  en- 
titled to  know  the  views  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  upon  that  matter, 
as  he  had  never  yet  expressed  them. 
They  had  been  told,  by  a  variety  of  the 
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right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  sup- 
porters, that  because  the  punishment  was 
of  adegradingcharacterthey  hadretained 
it.  Now,  they  could  disgrace  a  soldier 
just  as  much  by  flogging  him  with  a 
rod  as  with  a  cat-o' -nine- tails ;  and  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  what  his  view  was  with  regard  to 
the  punishment?  Was  its  object  solely 
that  of  disgrace ;  or  was  it  on  account  of 
the  torture  it  inflicted  ?  If  he  desired 
to  retain  it  merely  on  account  of  the 
disgrace,  he  could  inflict  just  as  much 
disgrace  by  means  of  a  birch  rod  ;  and 
they  were  right  in  asking,  as  was  asked 
by  the  Amendment,  that  they  should 
know  something  about  it.  He  recollected 
a  story  that  made  a  great  impression 
upon  his  mind  about  flogging.  It  was 
in  connection  with  the  old  Irish  Rebel- 
lion of  1798,  and  it  happened  close  to 
the  place  of  his  birth.  The  method  of 
flogging  which  was  then  in  vogue  was 
that  recommended  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant General  the  Member  for  Brighton 
(General  Shute)  —  namely,  tying  the 
sufferer  to  a  cart's  tail,  drawing  him 
along,  and  flogging  him  all  the  time.  A 
man  in  that  case  was  tied  to  the  cart's 
tail,  and  was  flogged  with  a  cat  while 
walking  over  a  space  of  ground  that  he 
knew  well,  and  that  was  from  three  to 
four  miles  in  length.  He  was  flogged 
until  his  entrails  hung  out ;  and  when 
the  poor  sufferer  perceived  he  was  being 
cut  to  pieces  in  such  a  way,  he  called 
out  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
though  he  was  not  a  soldier,  but  a  poor 
peasant.  He  well  recollected  the  name 
of  that  colonel.  **  Colonel  Leo,"  called 
out  the  man  —  '*  Do  you  allow  your 
men  to  flog  my  guts  out  ?  "  Well,  that 
man's  entrails  dropped  out  on  to  the 
road,  and  he  died  at  the  tail  of  the  cart. 
If  he  had  been  flogged  with  a  rod,  he 
could  not  have  been  injured  in  such  a 
manner.  They  were  going  to  use  an 
instrument  by  which  they  might  kill  a 
man,  or,  at  least,  do  him  serious  injury ; 
and  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  tlie 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman had  misapprehended  the  drift  of 
the  Amendment.  Ho  had  taken  it  up 
as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  allegation  that  he 
intended  to  break  the  promise  ho  had 
made  to  the  Committee  about  sealing 
the  pattern.     The  Amendment  had  no 
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such  meaning  as  that.     Perhaps  the 
Amendment  would  be  a  little  clearer  if 
it  contained    no    allusion  to  a  sealed 
pattern.     According  to  his  reading,   it 
simply  opened  up  the  whole  question  of 
abolishing  the  *'cat"  entirely.     If  the 
seeded  pattern  was  to  remain,  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  having  one  at  the  War 
Office,  and  the  closer  it  was  sealed  up 
the  better.     Perhaps  it  would  make  an 
ancient  monument.     He  had  not  taken 
any  part  in  the  debate  for  the  last  four 
days ;  but  that  was  not  because  he  did  not 
feel  strongly  upon  the  subject.     He  had 
voted,  and  would  continue  to  do  so,  in 
all  the  divisions  which  were  against  the 
brutal    punishment    of   flogging.     He 
must  say  that  if  they  wanted  to  make 
men  brutes,  they  had  only  to  give  them 
brutal  punishment.     If  they  wanted  to 
elevate    them,    they    should    abandon 
punishments  of  a  brutal  nature.     He 
believed  that  nothing  would  do  more  to 
raise  the  status  of  their  Army  than  to 
let  them  know  that  there  was  to  be  no 
flogging  in   future.      The   Government 
did  not  allow  officers  to  be  flogged,  and 
they  had  now  exempted  non-commi*- 
sioned  officers  ;  and  he  would  ask  them 
just  to  go  a  step  further,  and  exempt 
the  men  also,     it  was  from  that  class 
that  they  drew  their  non-commissioned 
officers ;  and  they  could  not  expect  to 
get   self-respecting  men    to    enter  the 
Army  if  this  degradation  was  to  be  held 
over  them.     If  he   understood  aright, 
even  the  Volunteers,  if  called  upon  for 
active  service,  would  immediately  come 
under  the   Ordinance  of  War,  and  be 
liable  to  that  punishment.     He  entirely 
agreed  with  those  who  had  determined 
to  do  all  they  possibly  could,  and  never 
to  rest  until  that  punishment  was  put 
an  end  to.     He  had  been  told  that  if 
they    neglected  that  opportunity,   they 
would  have  the  same   opportunity  af- 
forded them  in  future  years.     But  that 
was  like  what  they  were  told  when  it 
was    proposed  to    change  a  Sessional 
Order  into   a   Standing  Order.      They 
could  change  a  Standing  Order ;  but  it 
cost  much  more  time  and  trouble  than  a 
Sessional  Order,   and  it  would  be  just 
the  same  with  that  Bill.     It  was  espe- 
cially difficult    to   alter    a    permanent 
Bill ;    and  that  was  the    reason    that 
they  ought  to  do  all  they  could  now 
to  induce  the  Government,  having  left 
in   the   Bill    such    a  wretched  rag  of 
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this  punishment,  to   do  away  with    it 
altogether. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  rose 
with  the  intention  of  moving  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Amendment,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Mover,  which  he  thought  would, 
perhaps,  carry  out  his  views.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  appeared  not 
to  have  quite  understood  the  scope  of  the 
Amendment.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  representing  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hochester  correctly  in  sajring  that  he 
wished  the  instrument  called  the '  *  cat "  to 
he  abolished  altogether  in  Her  Majesty's 
Army ;  and  that  in  order  to  describe  what 
he  meant,  he  added  the  quaHfying  words 
— *  *  of  which  a  sealed  pattern  is  deposited 
at  the  Admirfidty."  Now,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  if  they  were  to  leave  out  those 
words,  then  they  would  know  what  they 
were  going  to  divide  about.  The  inten- 
tion, then,  would  clearly  be  to  abolish 
that  instrument  which  was  kept  for  the 
punishment  only  of  English  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  msdefactors.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  those  three  categories 
should  not  be  linked  together,  even 
by  a  similarity  of  punishment.  His 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  ques- 
tion of  flogging  in  the  Army  long  be- 
fore he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  House ;  and,  at  the  election  at 
which  he  was  returned,  the  subject  was 
brought  up.  His  opponent  was  said  to 
have  opposed  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  Army ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  owing  as  much  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  opposed  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochester  (Mr. 
Otway),  when,  greatly  to  his  honour, 
the  hon.  Member  moved  that  this  punish- 
ment should  not  be  inflicted  in  a  time 
of  peace,  as  to  any  other  act  he  had 

Performed  in  his  Parliamentary  life,  that 
e  owed  the  opposition  he  received.  He 
(Mr.  H.  Samuelson)  constantly  heard, 
in  the  course  of  his  canvass,  and  on  every 
platform  on  which  he  appeared  during 
the  election,  that  his  constituents  had  a 
deep-rooted  feeling  against  a  punish- 
ment which  they  considered  degrading 
to  humanity,  and  only  fit  to  be  awarded  to 
woman-beaters  and  persons  who  com- 
mitted abominable  crimes  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  describe.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try that  our  brave  soldiers,  who  were  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  our  gsdlant  defenders, 
should  be  awarded  this  punishment  in 
common  with  such  desperadoes ;    and 
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the  continued  existence  of  flogging  in 
the  Army  was  looked  upon  as  a  cir- 
cumstance which  no  Englishman  could 
think  of  without  feeling  shame.  He 
objected  altogether  to  the  use  of  the 
cat-o'-nine  tails,  believing  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  inflict  adequate  punish- 
ment by  some  instrument,  at  any  rate, 
less  degrading ;  and  for  this  reason,  he 
would  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
words  **  of  which  a  sealed  pattern  is  de- 
posited at  the  Admiralty  "be  left  out. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  of 
which  a  sealed  pattern  is  deposited  at 
the  Admiralty." — {Mr.  Henry  Samuelson. ) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment." 

Mb.  OTWAY  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  the  Amendment.  The  hon. 
Member  had  correctly  described  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  put 
down  the  words  *  *  a  sealed  pattern  should 
be  deposited,"  and  he  was  very  glad 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  raised  the 
question. 

Me.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  remarked 
that,  though,  according  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  for- 
ward a  new  argument  he,  at  any  rate, 
could  g^ve  his  contribution  to  the  debate, 
by  bringing  forward  a  new  speaker. 
He  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill,  although  he  had 
sat  listening  to  it  with  great  interest. 
Nor  did  he  intend  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee at  any  length.  Indeed,  there 
was  one  fact  whicn,  standing  alone, 
ofl'ered  matter  which  was  incapable 
of  an  answer.  The  very  fact  that  we 
were  the  one  nation  which  resorted  to 
this  pomishment  ought  to  carry  with  it 
the  condemnation  of  the  practice.  Only 
the  other  day,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure) 
came  forward,  very  ably  and  very  rightly, 
to  defend  the  status  of  our  soldiers,  and 
to  deprecate  the  manner  in  which  a  man 
was  treated  who  wore  the  Queen's  uni- 
form, in  regard  to  the  social  relations 
of  life,  many  persons  regarding  it  as  an 
emblem  of  social  inferiority.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  retort  which 
might  have  been  made  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  who,  with  the  same 
breath,  was  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  flogging,  on  the  ground  that 
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there  was  more  than  the  average  of 
bad  characters  in  the  British  Army. 
He  certainly  failed  to  understand  how 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Renfrewshire's  advocacy  of  the  lash 
could  forward  his  demand  that  the 
wearers  of  Her  Majesty's  uniform  should 
be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  He  (Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley)  denied  that  the  British 
soldier  was  at  present  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, although  he  ought  to  be,  and  wo 
ought  not  to  keep  him  in  a  degrading 
position.  To  one  who,  like  himself,  de- 
sired to  form  an  impartial  opinion  on 
this  question  of  flogging,  it  was  striking 
to  note  that  every  one  of  the  arguments 
he  had  heard  were  used  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Otway) 
brought  forward  his  Motion,  some  ten 
years  ago,  to  get  rid  of  the  use  of  the ' '  cat " 
in  time  of  peace.  Many  hon.  and  gallant 
Members  at  that  time  had  asserted,  both 
in  public  and  private,  that  the  British 
soldier  could  not  be  managed  at  sdl  if 
they  got  rid  of  flogging ;  but  they  had 
done  very  well  without  it  at  home, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  abolished  in  a  time  of  war  as 
well  as  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  it  in- 
evitably would  be  before  they  were  10 
years  older.  He  believed  that  before 
many  years  passed  by  they  would  look 
back  with  astonishment  at  the  fact  that 
such  a  degrading  punishment  could  ever 
have  been  resorted  to,  or  that  it  should 
have  been  considered  necessary,  in  a 
civilized  country,  to  retain  this  relic  of 
barbarism. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  he  had  been  a 
silent  listener  to  the  debate  since  tho 
Bill  was  first  introduced  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  could  not  be  charged  with  having 
wasted  the  time  of  the  House.  He  did 
not  intend  now  to  detain  the  Committee 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  with  wh(it 
he  should  feel  it  necessary  to  say.  He 
detested  flogging  in  every  shape  and 
way,  and  woiild  take  every  means  in  his 
power  of  extinguishing  such  a  barbarous 
punishment.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  a  far  better  cure  for  keeping 
soldiers  in  good  order,  and  that  was 
to  get  better  men  than  they  got  now, 
and  the  way  to  get  better  men  was  to 
increase  their  pay.  If  they  gave  the 
men  ^d,  a-day  more,  and  allowed  them 
to  marry  in  greater  numbers  than  they 
were  now  able  to  do,  they  would  get 


excellent  men  to  serve  them,  and  men 
who  would  not  need  the  lash.  He 
thought  that  was  the  real  way  of  im- 
proving the  Service,  and  he  recommended 
it  to  the  notice  and  consideration  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  A  shilling 
a-day  to  the  soldier  was  the  ordinary 
wages  of  labourers  and  mechanics  at 
the  time  it  was  first  fixed ;  but  now  the 
case  was  very  different. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  they  often 
heard  of  the  frightful  state  of  the  soldier 
even  among  his  own  countrjnnen  ;  and 
Motions  had  been  made  in  that  House 
for  the  interference  of  Parliament  to 
prevent  the  stripes  on  a  red  coat  from 
being  regarded  as  a  badge  of  inferiority 
whenever  a  soldier  appeared  in  church, 
or  at  a  meeting,  or  in  a  music  hall,  or 
in  any  public  place.  He  wondered 
whether  it  ever  occurred  to  gallant 
officers,  who  appeared  to  be  so  bent  on 
the  retention  of  flogging,  that  there  was 
a  singular  inconsistency  on  their  part 
when  they  professed  to  feel  sore  at  the 
contempt  with  which  some  persons  re- 
garded the  position  of  a  soldier  and  the 
uniform  of  a  private,  while  they  them- 
selves were  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
perpetuate  the  very  worst  degradation 
it  was  possible  to  inflict  upon  any  man 
— he  would  not  say  soldier,  or  even 
slave.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stafford 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  had,  he  was  certain, 
truly  expressed  an  opinion  which  was 
widely  prevalent  in  this  country  — 
namely,  that  this  flogging  confined  to 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Army — this  use 
of  the  lash — was  a  horrible  survival  of 
the  old  theories  of  caste,  which  had 
divided  the  country  into  the  class  which 
was  flogged  and  the  class  which  flogged. 
In  the  British  Army  the  officer  who  rose 
from  the  ranks  very  seldom  obtained 
anything  like  that  position  among  offi- 
cers who  had  not  risen  from  the  ranks 
which  ho  obtained  in  the  French  Army. 
It  could  not  be  but  natural  that  this 
prejudice  among  officers  who  entered 
the  Army  from  the  classes  which  were 
not  subjected  to  flogging  should  exist 
towards  a  man  who,  no  matter  what  his 
merits  were,  while  carrying  a  firelock, 
belonged  to  that  class  which  could  be 
stripped  and  tied  up  to  a  triangle,  and 
have  three  or  four  dozen  stripes  laid 
upon  his  back  before  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  regiment.  One  of  the  earliest  re- 
collections of  his  own  life,  when  a  child, 
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was  having  seen  the  soldiers  drawn  up 
in  the  barrack-yard  for  the  infliction  of 
punishment  upon  a  comrade.     He  had 
seen  a  man  fastened  to  a  black  triangle, 
and  had  heard  the  lashes  as  they  were 
inflicted,    and  from   that  day  he  had 
never  faltered  in  his  resolution  to  use 
all  his  efforts  to  bring  about  the  total 
abolition  of  this  horrible  and  degrading 
punishment.    No  doubt,  they  were  be- 
ginning a  totally  new  era  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Army.  Whether  it  was  from 
the    merits    or    demerits  of  the  Irish 
Members  who    chose    to    criticize  the 
annual   Mutiny  Bill,   the   Oovemment 
had    now    brought    in    a    permanent 
Mutiny  Bill;   and  he  asked  the  Com- 
mittee if  they  ought  not  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  definitely  breaking  away  Drom 
the  worst  traditions  of  the  past  ?  In  this 
country  there  were  men  bearing  about 
with  them  the  marks  of  the  lashes  they 
had  received.     These  men  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  among  their  country- 
men when  they  told  their  story.      Even 
in  cases  where  they  had  really  deserved 
the  lash — even  in  such  cases,  the  listener 
who  heard  of  a  man  tied  up  to  the 
triangle  and  receiving  50  or  100  lashes 
lost  all  sympathy  with   the  object  for 
which  such  a  punishment  was  awarded ; 
their  feelings  were  excited  by  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  punishment,  and  they  for- 
got, or  disdained  to  inquire  into,  the 
nature  of  the  crime.     There  was  hardly 
any  crime  that  could  be  committed,  ex- 
cept the  very  worst,  that  was  deserving 
of  the  horrible  degradation  of  inflicting 
on  a  grown  man  the  infamy  of  the  lash. 
If  the  lash  must  be  still  reserved  for 
some  brutal  offences,  let  them  change 
the  old  nomenclature.      Let  them  get 
rid  of  the  horrible  cat-o' -nine- tails,  with 
all  its  horrible  traditions.     At  any  rate, 
let  them  abolish  the  words  **  lash  "  and 
**  cat-o' -nine-tails,"  and  administer  the 
flogging  with  a  rod,  or  a  whip,  or  some- 
thing that  would  enable  them  to  break 
off  from  all  the  old  traditions.     If  ever, 
in  any  exceptional  case,  a  man  was  to 
be  so  degraded  that  he  was  to  be  lashed 
by  any  instrument,  from  the  instant  the 
lash  descended  upon  his  shoulders  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Army.     It  was  possible  that  some  such 
excuse  might  be  found,  as  that  a  man 
would  court  the  lash,  in  order  to  be  free 
from  the  Army ;    but  he  thought  the 
Army  would  be  well  free  from  any  man 
who  would  court  the  lash  for  such  a 
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purpose.  They  ought  to  have  regard  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  now  to  fall  back 
upon  a  class  which  furnished  deserters 
to  a  large  extent,  because  the  lash  de- 
terred many  respectable  men  from  enter- 
ing the  Army.  He  thought  the  economi- 
cal advantages  would  be  decidedly  great, 
even  if  one  or  two  incorrigible  scoundrels 
preferred  two  dozen  on  their  bare  back 
as  a  ready  means  of  escaping  an  honour- 
able Service.  If  flogging  were  abolished, 
the  prominent  part  the  Irish  Members 
had  been  wont  to  take  in  the  matter 
would  no  longer  be  required  of  them. 
He  felt — and  the  English  and  Scotch 
Members  also  felt — that  no  more  popu- 
lar speech  could  be  uttered  in  that 
House  than  a  speech  against  the  horrors 
of  the  lash.  If  he  could  believe  the 
Ministerial  papers,  nobody  ought  to  be 
condemned  more  than  an  incorrigible 
Home  Buler,  like  himself ;  and  yet  he 
was  every  morning  receiving  thanks  for 
the  part  he  was  taking  in  opposing  the 
lash.  He  warned  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  beware,  lest  their  zeal  for 
flogging  did  not  flog  them  out  of  Office 
at  the  next  General  Election.  It  would 
be  a  most  effective  cry  at  an  Election 
that  the  present  Government  had  insisted 
on  maintaining  the  lash  for  the  English 
soldier.  The  people  were  becoming 
more  educated  from  day  to  day;  the 
Board  and  other  schools  were  raising 
up  educated  classes  among  the  masses 
of  the  nation  from  day  to  day ;  and  these 
people  felt,  with  the  pride  of  intelli- 
gence, the  infamy  to  all  their  order  and 
to  all  their  class — the  insult  to  humanity 
itself,  which  consisted  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  brutal  and  degrading  lash. 

Me.  HOPWOOD  thought  there  was 
a  word  or  two  which  might  be  said  with 
a  business-like  eye  to  this  Amendment. 
There  were  objections,  as  hd  dared  say 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen  now 
saw,  to  the  cat-o'-nine-tails.  Assuming 
it  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  although 
it  was  one  to  which  he  would  not  siu)- 
mit  until  he  was  obliged  to  do  so,  that 
they  were  to  have  corporal  punishment, 
he  contended  that  the  cat-o'-nine-tails 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  tolerated.  Among 
all  things  applied  to  discipline  by  his- 
tory, he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
authentic  record  to  be  found  of  the  cat- 
o'-nine-tails.  It  was  said  that  whipping 
was  first  adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  so 
far  the  Army  of  England  was  concerned. 
When  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  first  sprang 
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into  existence  was  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. It  was  said  to  be  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  They  knew 
something  of  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions. Scourging  was  familiar  to  the 
Bomans.  He  did  not  think  there  were 
ever  stronger  men  in  the  world,  in  a 
muscular  point  of  view,  than  the  trained 
drummer  or  farrier-sergeants  of  the 
Foot  and  Cavalry ;  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  ancient  scourging  with  rods 
produced  the  effect  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a  well  administered  blow,  with 
all  the  might  and  muscle  of  the  drum- 
mer, delivered  on  the  bare  back  of  a 
man.  It  was  not  on  the  bare  back 
alone,  but  it  cut  and  curled  roimd  the 
breast;  and  sometimes,  with  hellish 
torture,  when  a  right-handed  man  was 
tired  out,  a  left-handed  man  was  substi- 
tuted, so  as  to  inflict  cross-cuts  around  a 
man's  back.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  three  right  hon.  Gentlemen  repre- 
senting Prisons,  Army,  and  Navy,  were 
to  be  appointed  to  act  as  semi- execu- 
tioners, in  order  to  see  that  the  tools 
were  in  order;  that  they  were  furnished 
with  proper  minuteness;  that  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  were  of  the  requisite 
strength  of  handle  and  size  of  cord,  and 
so  on.  Right  hon.  Gentlemen  would  have 
to  undertake  that  duty  if  they  were  to  say 
what  the  sealed  pattern  was  to  be  ;  be- 
cause it  would  be  their  duty  to  see  that 
all  these  things  were  done.  Scourging 
was  the  punishment  anciently  employed. 
There  was,  too,  another  nation  from 
whom  they  derived  great  traditions,  and 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  much 
that  they  believed — the  Jews.  They 
practised  stripes,  but  not  a  stripe  that 
made  nine  inflictions  at  a  time.  A  re- 
markable expression  of  one  who  sprang 
from  that  nation,  and  the  great  Apostle 
they  revered  so  much,  was — **  Of  the 
Jews  five  times  received  I  40  stripes 
save  one."  And  why  '*  40  save  one?  " 
Because,  from  scrupulosity  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  law  among  that  nation, 
they  took  care  not  to  administer  the  full 
amount,  which  was  40.  We  had  no 
such  scruples,  but  were  dancing  with 
delight  because  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment only  gave  us  225  instead  of  450 
lashes — 25  lashes  with  the  cat-o-nine- 
tails,  instead  of  50'.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  the  soldier  Was  to  be  treated. 
He  would  just  add  one  more  matter  of 
experience.  There  was  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  the  governor  of  a  gaol,  and 


a  man  of  very  strongly-pronounced 
humanity,  of  which  he  had  given  many 
proofs.  This  gentleman  told  him,  in 
regard  to  this  business  of  flogging — and 
he  did  not  altogether  go  with  him  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  as  to  its  entire  abolition — 
this  gentleman  said — *'If  you  want  to 
produce  a  smart,  it  may  be  done  as  well 
by  a  birch  rod  as  it  can  be  by  the 
'  cat.' "  He  (Mr.  Hopwood)  did  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  he  re- 
ferred to  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
rules  and  regulations ;  but  he  declined 
to  use  the  *'  cat."  He  had  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with  it,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  ferocious  men  brought  under  his 
charge  in  the  gaol,  and  the  rod  had  been 
substituted.  He  would  suggest  to  the 
Government  that  the  rod  would  be  quite 
sufficient;  and  if  anyone  doubted  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  such  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  drummer 
would  make  him  feel,  let  him  try  the 
exoeriment,  and  he  would  soon  see  if  it 
was  not  enough.  At  any  rate,  they 
would  part  with  a  weapon  that  was 
likely  to  do  fatal  injury,  and  a  barbarous 
indignity,  which  was  a  disgrace  to  our 
nationality  and  to  the  Army  which  was 
supplied  with  it. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that  at  the  risk 
of  being  charged  with  saying  something 
he  had  said  before,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  Motion  now  before  the 
Committee.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  against  the  use  of  the  cat ;  but  he 
was  not  aware  that  anything  had  been 
said  in  favour  of  it.  The  present  system 
of  punishment  in  the  Army  was  of  a 
most  brutal  description.  All  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  given  their  views  upon 
the  subject  were  unanimous  in  that 
opinion;  and  one-half  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  even  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
had  not  said  a  single  word  in  favour  of 
this  system  of  punishment.  He  put  it 
to  the  Committee  whether  a  system  of 
punishment  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
towards  the  lower  animals  should  be 
tolerated  towards  the  Army?  Torture 
directed  against  an  animal — a  donkey,  a 
horse,  or  a  cow — in  the  manner  proposed 
for  the  British  Army,  would  not  for  a 
moment  be  sanctioned.  If  anyone  tried 
it,  the  result  would  be  that  he  would  be 
at  once  hauled  before  the  magistrates, 
and  sent  to  prison  without  the  option  of 
a  fine.    Even  if  he  punished  a  horse  in 
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a  much  more  modified  degree,  he  would 
be  brought  up  before  the  magistrates, 
and  sent  to  gaol;  and,  probably,  the 
magistrates  would  order  him  to  be 
flogged  in  gaol  for  the  offence.  In  all 
probability,  a  man  of  such  a  brutal 
nature  would  be  very  likely  to  commit 
some  breach  of  prison  discipline,  and  he 
would  then  find  himself  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  in  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
treat  one  of  the  lower  animals  outside 
the  prison  walls.  For  these  reasons,  he 
thought  the  Committee  ought  to  refuse 
to  allow  the  present  system  of  flogging 
the  British  soldier  to  continue  any  longer, 
and  should  at  once  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  very  extraordinary  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  should  insist  on  dwelling 
on  this  painful  subject.  He  should  like, 
however,  to  know  what  hon.  Members 
thought  if  the  discipline  of  the  French 
Army  were  enforced  in  ours,  and  every 
person  was  shot  who  was  liable  to  cor- 
poral punishment.  [**  Oh  !  "]  Then, 
what  did  hon.  Members  want  r  What 
did  they  propose  ?  War  was  not  child's 
play.  Soldiers  would  leave  the  regi- 
ment, and  commit  the  grossest  outrages 
— robbery,  rape,  and  murder.  Was  it 
those  who  committed  these  offences  that 
hon.  Members  desired  to  save  from  the 
lash  ?  n*  No  !  "]  WeU;  but  was  it  not 
the  fact  r  A  court  martial  did  not  flog 
any  soldier  who  remained  with  his  regi- 
ment. Hon.  Members  opposite  had 
accused  soldiers  of  every  vice.  [**  Hear, 
hear !  "]  *'  Hear,  hear  !  "  and  yet  these 
were  the  men  who  enlisted  their  parti- 
cular sympathies.  He  could  not  hear  a 
murmur  against  that  observation.  They 
were  the  worst  criminals  who  were  en- 
gaging the  sympathies  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite.  He  did  not  like  flogging 
any  better  than  they  did  ;  but  he  put  it 
as  a  matter  of  economy.  A  well-trained 
soldier  cost  £110.  He  could  not  go  low 
enough  to  reach  the  depth  of  sympathy 
which  had  been  expressed  on  the  other 
side.  When  a  man's  blood  was  up,  he 
very  frequently  did  things  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  commit.  But  were  all 
crimes  committed  in  the  heat  of  blood  to 
be  punished  by  death  ?  He  considered 
it  imperative  that  there  should  be  some 
short  and  sharp  punishment  for  outrage- 
ous crimes  committed  in  the  field,  and 
the  view  he  held  was  that  it  was  better 
to  flog  than  to  shoot.    He  believed  that 

Mr.  Biggar 


the  opponents  of  flogging  would  rather 
shoot  than  flog. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire had  addressed  so  extraordinary  an 
argument  to  the  Committee  that  he  felt 
bound  to  answer  it.  The  fallacy  that 
ran  through  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  that  if  flogging  was  abo- 
lished they  would  have  to  shoot  men ; 
not  only,  as  he  said,  men  who  were  now 
flogged,  but  many  more  than  were  at 
present  flogged.  As  to  that,  there  could 
be  no  question  whatever  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  entirely  wrong.  He  could 
understand  that  military  authorities 
might  say  that  if  flogging  were  abolished 
there  might  be  a  certain  number  of  cases 
which  were  at  the  present  punished  by 
flogging  for  which  the  alternative  of 
shooting  would  have  to  be  employed. 
He  did  not  deny  that  something  might 
be  said  for  that  view ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  think  that  in  every 
case  for  which  flogging  was  now  the 
punishment  they  would  have  to  shoot. 
But  the  hon.  Member  had  not  indicated 
clearly  whether  he  was  referring  to 
flogging  which  took  place  under  the 
court  martial  clause,  or  the  flogging 
which  was  conducted  by  the  provost 
marshal.  There  were  many  men  who 
were  flogged  by  the  provost  marshal, 
whom  it  could  not  be  contended  would 
be  shot  if  flogging  were  abolished.  The 
hon.  Member  had  said,  with  regard  to 
the  French  Army,  that  a  far  greater 
number  of  men  were  shot  in  that  Army 
than  was  the  case  with  us.  He  had, 
however,  laid  no  figures  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  He  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  French  Army ; 
he  had  followed  them  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  he  was  inclined  entirely  to 
dispute  the  assertion  that  they  shot  more 
men  than  we  did.  During  the  Crimean 
War  discipline  was  somewhat  lax  ;  but 
during  the  war  in  Italy  not  a  single  man 
was  shot ;  and  he  thought  the  allegation 
which  had  been  made  altogether  fell  to 
the  ground.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  the  French  Army  had  got  into  a 
very  bad  state,  and  discipline  was  very 
poor.  That  state  of  things  called  for 
very  sharp  and  powerful  measures ;  but 
he  entirely  disputed  that  since  that  time 
there  had  been  a  much  larger  number 
shot  in  the  French  Army  than  had  taken 
place  in  our  own.    The  French  Army 
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was  an  example  to  us  in  the  matter  of 
flogging ;  for  not  only  did  no  flogging 
take  place  now,  but  it  had  been  alto- 
gether abolished  since  the  G^eat  Revo- 
lution.   It  was  not  the  case,  as  in  other 
countries,  that  flogging  had  only  been 
abolished  in  France  for  the  last  10  or  12 
years ;  but  it  had  been  unknown  since 
the  Bevolution.     When  the  (Jreat  Na- 
poleon was  asked  to  re-introduce  flogging 
he  declined  altogether,  as  much  for  mili- 
tary as  for  political  and  social  reasons. 
So  strongly  was  Napoleon  opposed  to 
flogging  that  he  even  declined  to  hear 
any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  punishment  in  the 
French  Army  in  the  future.     In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  had  used  two 
or  three  words — such  as  rape,  robbery, 
and  murder — as  if  flogging  was  only 
inflicted  for  those  crimes,  or  for  crimes 
equally  serious.     Perhaps  he  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  proposed  to  flog  a  man 
for  the  most  trivial  oflences,  such  as  being 
drunk.     When  on  board  ship,  or  in  the 
Cblonies  in  a  time  of  war,  although  at  a 
good  distance  &om  the  field  and  imder  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  time  of  peace,  would 
be   entirely  passed  over,  men  were  to 
be   flogged    for   offences    which    were 
very  trivial,  and  were  only  grave  be- 
cause, technically,  it  was  time  of  war. 
Flogging  was  to  be  inflicted  not  only  for 
rape,  robbery,  and  murder,  but  for  the 
most  trivial  offences — in  fact,  soldiers 
were  to  be  punished  by  a  penalty  which 
was  only  inflicted  in  aggravated  cases, 
or  upon  the  worst  criminals  of  the  coun- 
try.    On  that  side  of  the  House  they 
had  a  better  opinion   of  soldiers  than 
to  think  that  they  required  to  be  treated 
like   the    worst  criminals.    No  doubt, 
there  might  be  crimiuals  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Army,  but  they  were  but  few ;  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
punishment  was  necessary  to  restrain 
those  few.     The  hon.  Member  had  said 
that  he  would  put  it  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that,  as  each  soldier  cost  the  coun- 
try £110,  it  would  be  better  to  flog  than 
to  shoot  a  man.    He  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  look  at  the  matter  in  a 
much  more  practical  way  than    that. 
SuggestiouB  which  had  come  from  that 
side  of  the  House  had  been  of  a  strictly 
practical  character.     He  was  not  averse 
himself  to  sentiment  being  brought  in ; 
but,  still,  flogging  had  been  looked  upon 
by  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 


House  in  a  most  practical  way — ^they 
said  that  the  punishment  of  flogging 
must  necessarily  degrade  a  man  and 
make  him  a  worse  soldier.  Moreover, 
they  contended  that  the  prevalence  of 
flogging  in  the  Army  would  become 
known  by  the  newspapers  and  prevent 
the  best  class  of  men  enlisting,  which 
they  would  have  been  disposed  to  do  had 
this  punishment  not  been  inflicted. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  observed,  that,  no 
doubt,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  would  confirm  him,  when  he 
said  that  the  custom  in  France  was  to 
have  disciplinary  battalions  consisting 
of  disgraced  soldiers  and  those  under 
punishment.  All  the  bad  characters 
were  thus  put  together  and  kept  under 
severe  discipline  in  the  pimishment  bat- 
talion. The  country  got  good  service 
out  of  those  battalions,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Army  was  not  disgraced  and  de- 
graded by  the  use  of  the  lash.  If  ne- 
cessary, the  same  system  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Army.  He  thought 
it  would  be  very  much  better  to  have 
that  or  any  other  system,  rather  than  to 
retain  the  barbarous  and  degrading 
punishment  of  flogging. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that,  under  the 
Interpretation  Clause  of  the  Act,  by 
which  soldiers  employed  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  foreign  country  were  defined 
to  be  on  active  service,  the  clause  in 
question  would  apply  to  the  soldiers 
now  serving  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Eochester  (Mr. 
Otway)  had  obtained  for  the  British 
Army  the  remission  of  the  penalty  of 
flogging  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  the 
poucy  of  the  Government  had  placed 
them  in  such  an  anomalous  position  that 
the  most  curious  results  followed.  They 
were  now  occupying  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
which  was  not  English  territory,  for  the 
Sultan  had  Sovereign  rights  over  it ;  it 
was  not  an  English  Colony  ;  it  could,  in 
fact,  be  described  as  nothingbut  a  foreign 
country  occupied  by  our  troops.  Ho 
would  like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  whether,  in  time  of  peace, 
soldiers  serving  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
would  be  liable  to  the  extremely  penal 
clause  of  this  Act  ?  They  were  holding 
the  country  in  military  occupation  ;  tlie 
troops  there,  therefore,  were  probably, 
technically,  on  active  service.  That 
they  were  occupying  Cyprus  as  a  foreign 
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country  was  clear,  for  Cyprus  was  not  Me.  OTWAT  said,  that  it  was  im- 
English  territory,  and  would  have  to  be  possible  to  conceive  that  the  right  hon. 
surrendered  back  in  view  of  certain  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
contingencies.  In  his  opinion,  some  State  for  War  did  not  know  whether  the 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  those  soldiers  in  Cyprus  were  liable  to  be 
troops  serving  in  that  country,  and  also  flogged  or  not.  Perhaps  the  right  hon. 
with  regard  to  troops  who  might  be  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  answer 
called  upon  to  serve,  under  similar  cir-  the  question  with  regard  to  that  point, 
cumstances,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  had  been  put  to  him  in  order  that 
It  was  not  right  that  the  fact  that  the  they  might  be  better  able  to  go  to  a 
soldiers  were  technically  on  active  ser-  Division.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
vice  abroad,  though  in  time  of  peace,  the  soldiers  in  Cyprus  were  in  any  ox- 
should  make  them,  and  them  only,  ceptional  position  ?  He  thought  it  would 
liable  to  this  exceptional  punishment  of  save  much  time  if  the  right  hon.  and 
flogging.  gallant  Gentleman  would  state  the  posi- 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  he  must  tion  of  the  soldiers  in  Cyprus, 

point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  it  did  The  CELAIEMAN  remarked,  that  the 

not  appear  to  him  that  the  question  he  point  made  by  the  hon.  Member  would 

had  raised,  as  to  the  eflect  of  peace  and  be  in  Order  on  the  sub-section. 

war  upon  the  position  of  soldiers,  was  r\      j.-          i.       j         a-    j 

in  Order.      Perhaps    his    observations  Question  put,  and  negatived, 

would  be  in  Order  if  the  clause  itself  o      f          f 

were  under  consideration  ;  but  the  Ques-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ',     , 

tion  now  before  the  Committee  was  as  y^W^l^^^  Pff  *^^*  corporal  punishment 

,     ,,                  «              ..     1            v^«    "«*    *•  shall  not  be  mulcted  on  any  soldier  by  an  instru- 

to  the  use  of  a  particular  punishment,  ment  known  as  the  cat  of  nine  tails,'  bo  there 

His   observations  appeared  to  him   to  inserted." 

have  more  relation  to  that  clause  of  the  m,      ^^         -^x        »•  -j  ^ 

Bill  which  provided  for  the  use  of  the  ^.^^^  Committee   divided  .---Ayes    49 ; 

punishment  only  in  time  of  war.  S^'^^^oIV     Majority  23. ~(Di v.    List, 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  bowed  to  the  ^^'  ^^4.) 
decision  of  the  Chair.     He  would  ask, 

however,  whether,  as  this  was  the  clause  M^*  PARNELL  said,  he  had  to  move 
of  the  Bill  which  de^t  with  punishments,  an  Amendment  to  insert  after  the  word 
he  was  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  clause  '*  lashes,"  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amend- 
generally,  or  only  the  sub-section  with  nient  the  words — 

which   they    were   now    dealing  ?       He  u  ^nd  in  every  case  when  more  than  twelve 

wanted  to  know  how  far  soldiers  were  lashes  are  inflicted  the  soldier  so  punished  shall 

liable  to  the  punishments  they  were  dis-  be  discharged  with  ignominy  from  Her  Majesty's 

cussing.  The  information  they  might  re-  service.'* 

ceive  upon  that  matter  would  probably  tti.       ji.i.i.i.i,'A         j        ±         u 

have  a  considerable  influence  upon  thi  ?« ''^P^  *^f*  *^«  Amondment  would 

votes  of  hon.  Members  on  this  particular  ^  f  g'^^d  to  by  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 

Question  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  it  appeared  ^"l  ^"5  ^°T  it  appeared  to  him  that 

to  him  that  the  proper  time  for  the  re-  J^^'^  ^  soldier  had  been  degraded  by 

marks  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  this  punishment  he  ought  not  to  bo  al- 

makingwas  upon  the  discussion  of  the  ^"^^-f  7«[  Her  Majesty  s  unifonn. 

dausewhichdeiiltwiththeinflictionofthe  "®  ^''^  °°*  *  '"Hi''*'' .w ''I ''j'^""" 

punishment  in  time  of  war,  and  not  in  ^'^^stances,   a  soldier    that    had  been 

time  of  peace.  He  would  not  be  in  Order  ??»«tf  •   ?     ''^f^^'^^'^d  ^'  to  wear 

in  making  the  remarks  he  did  in  relation  ^^^  ^^J^'^^  *  uniform, 

to  the  punishment  only,  without  refer-  Amendment  proposed, 

ence  to  whether  it  was  inflicted  m  time  .  ^       ,          ,       «       ., 

of  peace  or  war  *®^  *^  ^^^  "  officer,"  at  the  end  of  the 

lEr        XT     Q  A  •HiTTT-c'T  arvTVT     •         •     J  last  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  "and  in 

MR.    H.    0AMUi<jlj8UJN     inquired,  everj-  case  when  more  than  twelve  lashes  are 

whether  he  might    draw   attention  to  inflicted  the  soldier  so  punished  shall  be  dis- 

the  next    sub-section,   which,    it   would  charged  with  ignominy  from  Her  Majesty's  ser- 

be    seen,    stated  the   conditions  under  ^'^^•''—{^''-  Pamell.) 

which  corporal    punishment  would  be  Question  proposed,  *'That  those  words 

inflicted  ?  be  there  inserted." 

Mr,  H,  Samuekon 
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CoLCHTBL  STANLEY  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Committee  bj  discussing  this  Amend- 
ment. The  whole  spirit  of  what  he  had 
said  on  former  occasions  was  opposed  to 
the  insertion  of  such  an  Amendment  as 
this.  He  had  stated  that  he  considered 
that  this  punishment  should  be  short  and 
summary;  but  it  should  be  subject  to 
the  man's  continuance  in  the  Service.  It 
was  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  inflic- 
tion of  such  a  punishment  as  1 2  lashes 
that  a  man  should  be  dismissed  with 
ignominy  from  Her  Majesty's  Service. 
Nor  was  it  right  that  dismissal,  with 
ignominy,  should  invariably  be  added  to 
the  punishment  of  flogging.  He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  not  agree  to  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Government  had  placed 
themselves  was  utterly  illogical.      The 
Grovemment  had  consented  to  limit  the 
punishment  of  flogging  to  certain  in- 
famous crimes.    The  contention  was  that 
where  a  man  had  been  guilty  of  an  in- 
famous crime  it  was  much  better  to  turn 
him  out  of  the  Army  altogether.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary could  corroborate  this  view — that 
there  was  nothing  more  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  crime  than  the  continuance  of 
the  criminal  classes  amongst  those  alto- 
gether innocent.      There  was  no  more 
effectual  way  for  increasing  crime  in  the 
Army  than  by  retaining  the  bad  charac- 
ters in  it,  as  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
AVar  proposed  to  do.     When  men  of  the 
criminal  class  were  retained  in  the  Army 
their   example   endangered  their  com- 
rades ;  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
Government  should  decline  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  such 
men  altogether.      The  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
had  spoken  of  certain  crimes  of  violence 
which  he  considered  deserving  of  flogging. 
Was  it  likely  that  it  would  increase  the 
respectability,  or  the  efficiency,  of  the 
Army  that  persons  who  had  deserved  to 
receive  flogging  for  such  crimes  should 
be  turned  back  into  the  ranks,  and  wear 
the  uniform  alongside  honourable  men  ? 
It  appeared  to  him  that  every  step  taken 
in  connection  with  this  institution   of 
flogging  endangered  the  character  of  the 
men.     By  the  Amendment  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  sentence  of  flogging  should 


be  equivalent  to  expulsion  from  the  Ser- 
vice ;  and  he  thought  that  where  a  man 
deserved  the  sentence  of  flogging  he 
must,  also,  well  deserve  the  punishment 
of  being  expelled  from  the  Army.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army,  or,  indeed,  of  any  Army,  whether 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  was  increased  by 
detaining  in  its  ranks  a  few  score,  or  hun- 
dred, of  disreputable  characters  who  de- 
served to  receive  flogging  for  infamous 
crimes. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  said  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  had  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  some  great  crimes 
for  which  a  man  might  certconly  deserve 
to  be  flogged ;  but  there  might  also  be 
crimes  for  which  flogging  was  a  flt 
punishment,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
might  not  be  so  infamous  as  to  deserve 
a  sentence  of  dismissal  from  the  Army 
with  ignominy. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  did  not  think 
that  the  question  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  Amendment  had  been  treated  by 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  the 
consideration  that  it  deserved.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  prin- 
ciple in  this  Amendment ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  still  in  favour  of  flogging 
for  trivial  offences.  He  might  say  that 
that  was  not  an  opinion  entertained  by 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House ;  and  they  wished  distinctly  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  flog  only  for  the 
worst  offences,  or  for  all  kinds  of  trivial 
offences  ?  If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  said  that  there  were  many  offences 
for  which  a  man  ought  to  be  flogged, 
but  for  which  he  would  not  wish  to  see 
him  dismissed  with  ignominy,  then 
he  thought  that  was  not  a  correct  view. 
He  would  say  again,  and  he  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
to  say  distinctly  before  they  voted  on 
this  subject,  whether  it  was  his  idea 
that  they  were  going  to  flog  in  the 
British  Army  for  trivial  offences — for 
offences  so  trivial  that  they  did  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  disgraceful 
offences  which  would  render  a  man 
unfit  to  remain  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
soldiers?  If  that  were  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  he  could  only  say  that 
his  opposition  of  the  Bill,  in  its  present 
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form,  would  be  intensified.  He  had 
understood  that  the  crimes  for  which 
flogging  was  to  be  administered  were 
such  as  involved  danger  to  the  security 
of  an  Army  in  the  field,  or  were  the 
most  disgraceful  that  a  soldier  could 
commit,  or  were  such  offences  as  would 
be  disgraceful  either  in  a  soldier  or 
civilian.  If  flogging  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  such  crimes  as  that  only,  then 
eveiy  man  flogged  ought  to  be  dismissed 
firom  the  British  Army,  if  it  were  wished 
to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  British 
Army.  He  thought  they  were  entitled 
to  ai^  whether  they  had  deceived  them- 
selves as  to  the  reality  of  the  concession 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

Me.  BIGGAE  said,  that  it  might 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  injustice  to 
dismiss  a  man  from  the  Service  with 
ignominy  simply  because  he  had  been 
flogged.  But  if  a  man  were  flogged, 
and  received  upwards  of  12  lashes,  he 
would  become  worthless,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  would  have  to  be  sent 
to  the  hospital.  The  Army  would  be 
better  without  than  with  a  man  who  had 
been  severely  flogged.  He  looked  at 
the  British  Army,  however,  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view,  and  considered  the 
value  of  a  British  soldier  at  more  than 
so  much  sterling.  A  man  who  had  been 
submitted  to  the  degrading  punishment 
of  flogging,  and  who  had  received  over 
12  lashes,  would  not  only  use  every 
effort  to  be  revenged  himself,  but  would 
encourage  his  comrades  to  do  the  same. 
He  thought  it  would  be  well  to  pass 
this  Amendment.  He  might  say,  in 
passing,  that  the  great  bulk  of  Irish 
Members  were  entirely  opposed  to 
flogging,  and  had  voted  against  it.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Sir  George  Bowyer) 
was  the  only  Irish  Member  that  voted 
for  flogging  in  the  last  Division. 

Mk.  SULLIVAN  concurred  with  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  in  the  condemnation  the  hon. 
Member  had  pronounced  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Wexford  in 
voting  in  favour  of  the  lash  being  re- 
tained. He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  an  angry  feeling  would  be  aroused 
in  the  County  of  Wexford,  which  knew 
something  of  flogging,  when  it  was 
known  what  part  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet  had  taken  on  this  question. 
They  had  been  nearly  two  days  debating 

Mr,  Chamberlain 


the  question  whether  the  use  of  the  lash 
was  to  be  retained,  and  the  Qt)vemment 
had  at  last  taken  refuge  in  this — that  if 
the  lash  was  to  be  retained,  it  was  only 
to  be  inflicted  for  g^ave  offences.  The 
Government  said  that  it  was  only  to  be 
inflicted  for  crimes  so  heinous  that  other- 
wise the  man  must  be  shot.  And  the 
alternative  had  been  presented  to  the 
Committee  of  whether  it  was  better  to 
shoot  or  to  flog  the  men  ?  But  if  a  man 
was  of  a  character  so  vile  that  he  would 
be  shot  for  the  crime  he  had  committed, 
then  he  thought  that  such  a  man  should 
not  be  retained  in  the  ranks  after  he  had 
been  flogged.  If  a  man  was  so  brutal 
that  flogging  had  to  be  inflicted  upon 
him,  then  he  thought  that  such  a  man 
was  of  no  use  in  the  Army.  What  they 
desired  was  to  preserve  the  status  of  the 
British  soldier,  and  if  he  were  worthy  of 
stripes  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
wear  the  uniform ;  but  if  his  offence  was 
not  very  serious,  he  did  not  deserve  to  be 
flogged.  The  ground  now  taken  up  by 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  that  an 
offence  might  be  so  trivial  that  flogging 
would  be  sufficient  punishment  for  it,  and 
such  men  did  not  deserve  to  be  discharged. 
The  principle  for  which  they  would  go 
into  the  Lobby  was  that  flogging  should 
only  be  inflicted  for  very  detestable  and 
heinous  crimes ;  and  that  if  a  man  were 
flogged  for  these  crimes  he  ought  not  to 
be  retained  in  the  Army. 

Sir  GEOEGE  BOWYEE  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    who    had    just    sat    down 
should  have  thought  fit  to  attack  him 
for  a  vote  which  he  had  honestly  given 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.     He  could  tell  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  his  con- 
stituents knew  him  too  well  not  to  b& 
aware  that  he  never  gave  a  vote  in  that 
House  which  was  not  given  from  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  he  was  doings 
what  was  right.     That  any  Member  oF 
the  House,  then,  should  rise  in  his  plao» 
and  make  an  attack  upon  him  for  the 
way  in  which  he  happened  to  have  voted 
on  a  particular  occasion  was  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  his  opinion,  so  un-Par- 
liamentary  that  he  could  not  too  strongly 
protest  against  it.     If  hon.   Members 
generally  were  to  indulge  in   such  a 
practice,    and  to  make  similar  attacks 
upon  one  another,  there  would   be  an 
end  of  that  liberty  which  every  hon. 
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Member  ought  to  have  of  recording  his 
vote  as  lie  deemed  to  be  right.     For  his 
own  part,  knowing  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  purely  conscientious  motives 
in  voting  as  he  did,  he  could  afford  to 
treat  the  attack  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  with  contempt.  He  was  sorry 
he  could  not  more  emphatically  express 
the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  remarks, 
without  using  words  which  would  not 
probably  be  regarded  by  the  Committee 
as  Parliamentary.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  he  would  add,   and  those 
who  supported  his  view,  seemed  to  la- 
bour under  an  entire  misapprehension 
as  to  the  nature  of  military  law.     They 
assumed    that    no    offence    should    be 
punished  under  that  law  by  the  infliction 
of  the  lash  which  was  not  of  an  infamous 
nature ;  and  that  when  that  punishment 
was  inflicted  it  was    inflicted  for  the 
commission  of  either  an  infamous  or  a 
trivial  crime.     They  were,  however,  en- 
tirely wrong  upon  that  point.     In  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  which  a  private 
soldier  was  guilty  of  striking  his  officer, 
that  was  an  offence  which  in  all  the 
Armies  of  the  world  was  punishable 
with  death.     A  French  soldier  who  hap- 
pened to  strike  his    officer   would   be 
punished  in  that  way,  though  it  was,  of 
course,  possible  that,  under  extenuating 
circumstances,    there    might    be    some 
mitigation   of   the  punishment.      But, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  man 
who  had  so  offended  would  be  put  to 
death,  and  very  properly  so;   because 
if    soldiers    were    allowed    to    strike 
their  officers  without  being  adequately 
punished,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
discipline,  and  an  Army  would  soon  be- 
come a  mob.     Again,  let  him  take  the 
case  of  a  soldier  who  was  appointed  to 
do  outpost  duty,  and  to  act  as  a  vidette. 
The  safety  of  a  whole  Army  might  de- 
pend on  the  watchfulness  of  that  man. 
If  he  did  not  keep  awake  and  discharge 
his  duty,  as  he  ought,  the  Army  might 
be  surprised,  and  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  men  might  be  sacrificed  through  his 
fault.     Now,   such  a  neglect  of   duty 
could  scarcely  be  characterized  as  an  in- 
famous crime  ;  but  it  was  one  which  was 
rightly  punished  with  death,  because  it 
was  an  offence  against  the  very  essence 
of  military  discipline,  and  of  the  precau- 
tions which  were  necessary  to  secure 
safety.     As  to  the  offence  of  marauding 
in  time  of  war,  it  was  one  which  was 


not,  of  course,  so  disgraceful  as  stealing 
in  time  of  peace ;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
was  an  offence  for  which  a  number  of 
soldiers  had  been  tried,  when  imder  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  shot.  Those  were  not  trivial  offences; 
but  neither  could  they  be  said  to  come 
under  the  head.  So  that  it  was  ridiculous 
to  contend,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported the  Amendment  did,  that  all 
offences  punishable  by  the  lash  must  come 
imder  either  one  or  the  other  of  those 
two  heads ;  and  that  if  a  man  were  once 
flogged  he  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  dismissed  from  .the  Army ;  for  it 
was  clear  that  if  he  only  received  one 
lash,  he  would  be  as  much  disgraced  as 
if  he  got  12.  No  one,  he  might  add, 
regretted  more  than  he  did  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  punishment  of  flogging ;  and  it  was 
a  punishment  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  inflicted  as  rarely  as  pos- 
sible. Hon.  Members  must,  however, 
be  very  well  aware  that  there  were  bad 
characters  in  our  Army,  as  there  were 
in  every  Army,  who  could  be  kept  in 
order  only  by  the  fear  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, which  they  dreaded  more  than 
any  other  mode  of  punishment  short  of 
death.  Without  the  power  of  being 
able  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  it 
would,  he  believed,  bo  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  manage  an 
Army  in  the  field,  and  to  keep  the 
troops  under  proper  control.  No  doubt, 
flogging  was  a  degrading  punishment ; 
but  so  were  all  punishments.  Penal 
servitude  was  degrading.  It  was  de- 
grading to  a  man  to  have  his  hair  cut 
off,  to  be  put  into  a  convict's  dress,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  pick  oakum.  But  there 
was  another  thing  which  was  more  de- 
grading still,  and  that  was  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crimes  for  which  such  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  ;  and  if  a  man  was 
guilty  of  some  degrading  offence,  ho 
could  not  fairly  complain  of  being  sub- 
jected to  a  degrading  punishment.  That 
was  an  observation  which  applied  to  all 
those  offences  which  were  of  a  degrading 
character.  With  regard  to  purely  mili- 
tary offences  which  were  not  of  that 
character,  he  would  say  that  flogging 
was  justifiable  in  such  cases  only  where 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Army.  But  so  long  as 
soldiers  were  not  to  be  controlled  except 
by  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment,  the 
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power  of  inflicting  it  ought,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  bo  retained  for  degrading 
offences,  or  offences  against  military  dis- 
cipline of  a  vital  character.  He  had  only 
to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  deterred  from  giving  what  might 
by  some  be  regarded  as  an  unpopular 
vote,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
Member  of  that  House,  by  any  attacks 
which  might  be  made  upon  him  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth,  or 
those  who  supported  his  views. 

Majoe  NDLAN  thought  his  Friends 
near  him  were  hardly  fairly  open  to  the 
reproach  that  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.  The  fact  was 
that  those  who  supported  the  Amend- 
ment did  know  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about  much  better  than  the  hon. 
and  learned  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Wexford  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  seemed 
to  suppose.  On  the  very  last  occasion 
on  which  the  Bill  was  discussed,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright)  sug- 
gested that  those  offences  for  which  the 
punishment  of  flogging  might  be  in- 
flicted should  be  set  forth  in  one  of  the 
Schedules.  Up  to  the  present  moment, 
however,  that  had  not  been  done,  and 
hon.  Members  were  in  ignorance  of 
what  those  offences  were ;  unless,  in- 
deed, an  exception  was  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
If  flogging  were  to  be  resorted  to  in 
future  only  for  the  punishment  of  acts 
which  were  of  an  infamous  nature,  then, 
probably,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  press  his  Amendment  to 
a  Division  ;  while,  if  a  soldier  were  sub- 
jected to  the  lash,  as  was  the  case  in 
South  Africa  the  other  day,  for  merely 
bathing  in  the  river,  it  would  be  a  great 
pity,  he  thought,  that  he  should  have  to 
undergo  the  further  punishment  of  being 
discharged  with  ignominy  from  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  Entertaining  those 
views,  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  in  a 
position  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  point  under  discussion  by  his  vote 
until  he  had  seen  the  Schedule  of 
offences,  which  ought,  he  thought,  to  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  As  matters 
stood,  he  should  be  obliged,  if  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  went  to 
a  Division,  to  leave  the  House  without 
recording  his  vote  either  for  or  against 
the  Amendment. 

Sir  George  Bouijer 


Mb.  C.  S.  PARKER  thought  it  would 
tend  very  much  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Committee  if  the  Amendment  were  with- 
drawn ;  for  it  was  very  undesirable,  in 
his  opinion,  that  they  should  be  asked 
to  deal  with  a  proposal  of  the  kind  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  having 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  on  the  Notice  Paper.     He  also  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  that  there  was  some  inconsistency 
between  the  Amendment  which  he  now 
proposed  and  one  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
on  the  Bill  last  week.     On  the  occasion 
to   which    he   was  referring,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  took  a  Division  on  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  should  not  be 
even  within  the  discretion  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  expel  a  man  with  igno- 
miny from  the  Army  for  any  offence  for 
which  corporal  punishment  might  have 
been  inflicted.     Now,  however,  the  hon. 
Gentleman    asked     the    Committee    to 
support  an  Amendment  which  provided 
that  in  every  case  in  which  more  than 
12  lashes  were  inflicted,  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  no  option  but  to  dis- 
chai'ge  a  soldier  with  ignominy  from 
the  Army.     The  two  Amendments  were 
inconsistent ;  and  it  would  be  better,  he 
thought,  to  withdraw  that  before  the 
Committee,  or,  at  all  events,  to  postpone 
it  until  the  Schedule,  which  had  been 
referred  to,  had  been  laid  on  the  Table. 
Mr.  DALRYMPLE  expressed  his  en- 
tire   concurrence    in    the    observations 
which  had  been  made  by  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  just  sat  down.     The  Amend- 
ment was  one  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
by  no  means  of  a  reasonable  character  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
withdrawn.      He  had  risen,   however, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose   of   protesting 
against  some  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth    (Mr.  Sullivan),  who,  from  that 
lofty  stand-point  which  he  was  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  taking  up,  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  insinuate  that  hon.  Members 
who  sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  did  not  invariably  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  their  conscientious  convictions. 
He,  for  one,  begged  to  repel  that  in- 
sinuation in  the  strongest  possible  terms ; 
and  to  say  that  when  he  recorded  his 
vote   in   favour  of  any  measure  which 
was  brought  forward  by  the  Government, 
he  did  so  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
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deserving  of  support.  He  must  also 
express  his  surprise  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who,  he  believed,  was  the  ac- 
cepted Leader  of  the  Home  Rule  Party 
in  that  House  (Mr.  Shaw),  should  have 
made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
the  singular  suggestion  that  a  soldier 
who  happened  to  have  committed  a  dis- 
graceful offence  should  be  branded  on 
the  forehead,  and  should  thus  carry  the 
mark  of  his  crime  with  him  to  the  grave. 
Mr.  SHAW  admitted  that  he  had 
said  something  about  branding;  but 
wished  to  explain  that  what  he  meant 
was  that  a  soldier  who  happened  to 
have  committed  any  of  those  disgraceful 
offences  for  which  the  punishment  of 
flogging  was  to  be  inflicted  should  be 
morally  branded  on  the  forehead  by 
being  discharged  from  the  Army  with 
ignominy.  He  hoped,  he  might  add, 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  be  prepared  to  state  that  he  would 
take  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
lash  altogether  into  his  serious  consi- 
deration. If  he  would  give  the  Com- 
mittee that  assurance,  he  would  suggest 
to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Meath  that  he  should  withdraw  his 
Amendment,  at  all  events,  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  he  looked  upon  the  Amend- 
ment as  a  very  important  one,  and  one 
which,  if  carried,  would  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Army ; 
because,  as  had  been  observed  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar),  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  evening,  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
very  worst  economy  to  keep  bad  men  in 
the  Service,  and  that  the  very  best  thing 
which  could  be  done  with  those  who 
were  guilty  of  a  disgraceful  offence  was 
to  turn  them  adrift,  or  else  to  place 
them  in  such  a  position  that  they  could 
do  no  harm  for  the  future.  He  hoped 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
consider  whether  it  would  not  bo  well  to 
adopt  more  freely  the  practice  of  dis- 
missing soldiers  with  ignominy  after 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  certain 
punishment.  He  wished  to  add  that  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  hon. 
Members  who  took  part  in  the  debates 
in  that  House  should  take  care  to  re- 
frain, as  far  as  possible,  from  imputing 
motives  to  those  from  whom  they  hap- 
pened to  differ.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
aon.    Gentlemen    opposite    gave    their 


votes  with  discrimination  ;  and  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  never  intended  to 
charge  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Wexford  (Sir  George 
Bowyer)  with  having  voted  dishonestly. 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
afraid,  a  great  many  votes  given  in  that 
House  of  which  the  constituents  of 
those  who  gave  them  did  not  always  ap- 
prove. He  trusted  they  would  proceed 
with  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  in  peace, 
and  that  there  would  be  nothing  like 
war  between  hon.  Members  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  If  war  were  inevit- 
able, he  hoped  he  and  his  hon.  Friends 
around  him  would  be  prepared  for  it ; 
but,  for  the  present,  he  would  advise  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  if  he  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  the 
assurance  to  which  he  had  referred. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  regarded  tlie 
Amendment  as  a  proposal  to  which  it 
was  very  proper  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
assent.  He  thought  it  furnished  a  very 
proper  answer  to  what  had  been  more 
than  once  said,  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  his  hon.  Friends  near  him  below  the 
Gangway,  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House.  He  and  his 
hon.  Friends  had  been  told  that  evening 
that  their  object  was  to  patronize  the 
blackguards  of  the  Army,  who  were  un- 
deserving of  any  less  disgraceful  punish- 
ment than  flogging.  In  supporting 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee, 
however,  they  showed  that  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  men  who  were  capable 
of  committing  offences  for  which  they 
were  liable  to  have  their  backs  made 
red  and  raw.  For  his  own  part,  he  found 
himself  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan),  for  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  the  offences  were  which 
were  to  be  included  in  the  Schedule. 
It  might  include  the  most  trivial  offences ; 
and,  if  so,  the  discussions  on  the  Bill 
would  have  been  carried  on,  to  a  largo 
extent,  in  vain.  But  if  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  were 
agreed  to,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  found 
to  be  a  most  salutary  provision  to  have 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  As  matters 
now  stood,  when  a  soldier  had  disgraced 
himself  so  far  as  to  have  the  punishment 
of  flogging  inflicted  upon  him,  he  was 
turned  into  an  hospital  and  was  supplied 
with  medicine.     At  one  moment  we  cut 
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him,  and  the  next  tried  to  cure  him. 
We  all  but  destroyed  him  to-day,  and 
sought  to  build  him  up  to-morrow,  in 
order  to  make  him  of  the  full  value  of 
the  £10  per  annum  which  he  cost.  He 
became  a  criminal,  and  he  was  nursed 
as  if  he  were  a  darling  child,  worthy  of 
the  kindest  attention.  Now,  in  his  opi- 
nion, if  a  man  who  committed  offences 
of  the  kind  which  deserved  flogging 
were  turned  adrift  with  his  back  red 
and  raw,  a  great  many  scoundrels  would 
be  deterred  from  entering  the  Army. 
As  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Wexford  (Sir  George 
Bowyer),  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  speak  of  him 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  done. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  set  up 
for  being  a  great  military  authority — so 
great,  indeed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  him- 
self had  anything  like  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  so  far  from 
being  deterred  by  the  authority  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Baronet,  would  press 
his  Amendment  to  a  Division,  even  if  he 
had  only  two  supporters,  in  order  that 
they  might  remove  from  themselves  the 
stigma  of  desiring  to  shield  the  scoundrels 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  opposed  the 
Amendment.  It  would  apply  to  the 
case  of  a  soldier  engaged  on  active  ser- 
vice in  the  field ;  and  he  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
what  might  happen  under  its  operation. 
Let  him  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
during  the  late  Afghan  War  a  soldier, 
having  been  flogged,  was  turned  out  of 
the  .^my ;  he  would  have  to  make  his 
way  back  to  India  through  the  midst  of 
a  whole  body  of  hostile  Natives,  and  the 
probability  was  that  he  would  run  the 
utmost  risk  of  being  killed.  In  fact, 
dismissal  from  the  Army,  imder  such 
circumstances,  might  mean  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  death  to  the  man.  He 
was  sure  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
could  scarcely  have  given  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  the  probability  of  such  a 
state  of  things  occurring  if  his  Amend- 
ment were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  that,  as  he 
understood  the  Amendment,  it  simply 
raised  the  question  whether  a  man  who 

Mr,  MaedonaM 


had  rendered  himself  liable  to  so  de- 
grading a  punishment  as  flogging  was 
fit  to  continue  a  member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army?  As  to  the  apprehensions 
which  seemed  to  be  entertained  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  say  that  no  command- 
ing officer  could  be  so  inhuman  as  to 
turn  a  man  out  of  the  Service  to  certain 
death.  Besides,  there  were  always  at- 
tached to  every  Army  a  number  of  camp- 
followers,  among  whom  a  soldier  so 
placed  might  find  shelter  for  a  time. 
But  the  real  question  at  issue  was  whe- 
ther a  soldier  was,  in  such  cases  as  those 
to  which  the  Amendment  applied,  fit  to 
remain  in  the  Army  ?  And  he  would  put 
the  matter  to  a  test  by  pointing  out 
that  there  was  in  civil  life  no  offender, 
except  a  garotter,  on  whom  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  was  inflicted  by  the 
English  law.  That  being  so,  all  that  it 
was  sought  by  the  Amendment  to  affirm 
was  that  when  a  man  had  fallen  to  a 
position  so  low  and  degraded  as  that  of 
a  garotter  he  should  no  longer  be  held 
to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  Her  Majesty's 
Service.  Could  Her  Majesty's  Army, 
he  would  ask,  be  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  soldier  ?  As  a  National 
Army,  it  was  a  crime  against  the  nation 
to  argue  that  it  might  be  represented 
by  men  of  the  most  degraded  character. 
Viewed  as  a  Parliamentary  Army,  surely 
he  and  those  who  supported  the  Amend- 
ment had  a  right  to  complain  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  seeking  unne- 
cessarily to  oblige  that  Army  to  keep  in 
its  ranks  men  who  were  only  fit  to  be 
put  on  the  same  platform  as  the  lowest 
garotter.  Entertaining  those  views  on 
the  subject,  he  should  cordially  support 
the  Amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
could  not  support  the  Amendment,  being 
of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  Army  that  it  should  lose 
the  services  of  a  soldier  in  the  field 
simply  because  he  happened  to  have 
committed  some  offence  for  which  more 
than  12  lashes  had  been  inflicted  on  him. 

Mr.  parnell  contended  that  he 
was  not  open  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency which  had  been  brought  against 
him  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr. 
C.  S.  Parker).  He  had  no  recollection 
of  having  brought  forward,  in  the  pre- 
vious week,  any  Amendment,  the  terms 
of  which  were  opposed  to  that  which  was 
now  under  the  cousideration  of  the  Com* 
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mittee.  The  only  Division  which  he  had 
taken  last  week  had  reference  to  Sub- 
section 10,  and,  probably,  the  hen. 
Member  confused  one  sub-section  with 
another.  But  even  supposing  he  had 
done  last  week  what  the  hon.  Oentleman 
stated,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  he 
should  not  change  his  mind,  following, 
in  that  respect,  the  very  distinguished 
example  of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
Government.  There  was,  in  his  opinion, 
undoubtedly,  a  class  of  crimes  the  com- 
mission of  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  rendering  a  soldier  unfit  to  serve  Her 
Maj  esty .  It  had  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  that  it 
was  only  for  very  serious  offences  that 
it  was  proposed  to  inflict  the  punishment 
of  flogg^g ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
had  given  the  Committee  a  catalogue  of 
them,  embracing  rape,  and  murder,  and 
breaches  of  discipline,  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  Anny.  Now,  he  would 
ask  any  hon.  Member  whether  it  was 
not  most  reasonable  that  a  man,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  committingrape,  should 
be  dismissed  from  the  Army  ?  He  might 
receive  two  dozen  lashes  for  the  offence  ; 
but  there  were  some  men  who  would 
care  no  more  about  two,  or  even  four, 
dozen  lashes  than  a  school-boy  would 
care  about  having  12  strokes  from  his 
master's  broom-handle  administered  to 
him.  The  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire proposed  to  give  such  a  man 
two  dozen,  and  to  turn  him  loose  to 
commit  a  savage  assault  or  a  murder 
again.  Now,  were  not  all  the  crimes 
which  were  to  be  scheduled  as  involving 
the  punishment  of  flogging  bad  enough 
to  make  it  desirable  to  turn  all  such 
offenders  out  of  the  Army  ?  He  thought 
there  could  be  only  one  answer  to  that. 
He  and  other  hon.  Members  had  been 
held  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  House  as 
championing  the  cause  of  men  who 
committed  those  disgraceful  offences. 
They  had  been  told  they  wanted  to  save 
ruffians  from  the  lash ;  and  when  they 
adopted  that  view  and  tried  to  follow  it 
up  to  its  natural  sequence,  they  were 
tdd  they  were  moving  trifling  Amend- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  detail,  it  had 
been  said  that,  on  active  service,  there 
must  be  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  a 
sentence  of  discharge  with  ignominy. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  a  man  so  sen- 
tenced would  be  turned  loose  in  the 
puddle  of  the  bush,  to  be  ei^ten  by  Zulus, 


or  left  to  flnd  his  way  alone  through  the 
dangerous  Khyber  Pass.  He  would 
leave  the  time  to  the  discretion  of  the 
military  authorities;  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  keep  the  man  in  custody  mean- 
while. There  was  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  at  all,  and  the  suggestion  was  a 
pei^ectly  practical  one.  Such  reasons 
against  it  were  only  worked  up  by  hon. 
Members  to  soothe  their  own  consciences, 
because  they  were  ashamed  of  support- 
ing these  flogging  clauses.  It  was 
odious  to  them  to  have  to  do  so  ;  and, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  were 
searching  round  for  some  miserable  little 
reason  or  excuse  why  they  should  sup- 
port the  Government  in  its  obstinate 
course.  He  did  not  wish  to  put  the 
Committee  to  the  trouble  of  a  Division, 
but  would  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Shaw) ;  and 
if  the  Government  would  undertake  to 
consider  the  matter  between  now  and  the 
Report,  he  should  be  happy  to  withdraw 
the  Amendment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  under- 
take to  make  a  promise  on  the  subject, 
nor  did  he  wish  to  impugn  any  hon. 
Member's  consistency.  The  actual  point 
was  this — that,  on  active  service,  they 
had  to  deal  with  crimes  which  were  very 
serious  and  disgraceful,  in  a  military 
sense,  but  which  were  not  civil  offences ; 
and  they  must  be  visited  with  severe 
punishment,  in  some  form  or  other. 
Perhaps  they  had  a  lot  of  troops  on  the 
move,  or  going  into  action,  or  under 
many  other  special  circumstances  which 
easily  suggested  themselves;  and,  in 
that  condition  of  affairs,  they  could  not 
imprison  a  man,  they  did  not  want  to 
shoot  him,  but  they  must  punish  him 
severely  in  some  way.  Then,  this 
flogging  was  the  way  which  had  been 
customary  in  the  Army ;  and,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  the  Army  were  not  discontented 
with  it ;  for  they  found  no  difficulty  in  at- 
tracting large— he  might  say,  increasing 
— numbers  of  recruits  to  the  Colours. 
That  was  the  simple  matter  of  fact  of 
the  position  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. Neglect  of  duty  on  sentry,  for 
instance,  might  imperil  a  whole  Army. 
Smoking  a  pipe  was  nothing  very  dis- 
graceful; but  if  a  soldier  in  charge  of 
the  ammunition  were  found  with  a  lighted 
pipe  in  his  possession,  he  would  be 
naturally  liable  to  very  severe  punish- 
ment. If  a  man  endangered  the  lives 
of  a  whole  Army,  although  his  offence 
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might  not  be  disgraceful,  yet  he  would 
have  committed  a  serious  military  crime. 
Where  they  could  not  punish  by  im- 
prisonment they  must  punish  summarily; 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  this  was  the 
only  course  they  could  pursue.  Of 
course,  there  was  power  to  dismiss  with 
ignominy ;  but  that  was  a  matter  which 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court  martial. 

Mr.  OTWAY  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  the  nature  of  the 
question.  Did  he  mean  that  flogging 
was  a  deterrent  punishment?  because, 
if  so,  he  (Mr.  Otway)  could  easily  prove, 
from  the  War  Office's  own  figures,  that 
it  had  utterly  failed.  Then,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  made  an  asser- 
tion to  which  he  took  exception — namely, 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
recruits.  On  that  he  would  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman. Had  he  any  difficulty  in  re- 
taining soldiers  in  the  Army,  and  was  it 
not  the  fact  that  a  soldier  left  the  Army 
as  soon  as  he  could  ?  A  colonel  of  one 
of  our  smartest  regiments  told  him  the 
great  difficulty  was  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  non  -  commissioned  officers. 
What  was  the  use,  then,  of  saying  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits  ? 
Unquestionably,  they  had  30,000  or 
40,000  boys  of  17  or  18  years  of  age,  if 
they  called  them  soldiers ;  but  he  told 
them  they  could  not  keep  their  men  in 
the  Army,  and  this  disciplinary  punish- 
ment of  flogging  was  a  very  great 
deterrent  in  that  sense.  [Alatigh.']  That 
was  his  belief,  and  merely  to  laugh  at  a 
statement  was  no  argument  at  aU.  He 
had  observed  that  sort  of  proceeding 
going  on.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  had  two  questions  addressed 
to  him  to-night,  to  neither  of  which  had 
he  been  able,  or  seen  fit,  to  afford  any 
information  in  reply ;  and  with  every 
desire  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  to  con- 
duct the  Business  amicably  and  sensibly, 
if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  not  answer  questions,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion in  that  spirit.  Above  all,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  ought  to  be 
clear  on  the  point  as  to  whether  flogging 
was  a  deterrent,  on  which  his  mind  at 
present  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  state  of 
confusion.  It  had  entirely  failed  in 
South  Africa,  where  floggings  were  very 
frequent,  and  seemed  to  have  no  deter- 
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rent  effect  whatever.  He  thought  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  was  a  very  sensible 
one.  Its  object  was  to  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soldier.  The  argument  on 
behalf  of  flogging  was  that  it  was  meant 
to  degrade  the  man  who  received  it. 
Well,  when  they  had  degraded  him  by 
that  punishment  for  a  disgraceful  crime, 
was  it  their  wish  to  continue  that  man 
in  comradeship  with  the  other  soldiers 
of  the  Army  ?  He  thought  it  a  very 
serious  question,  and  one  well  worthy  to 
be  considered ;  but  it  was  perfectly  clear 
to  him  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  not  considered  it  at  all ; 
and,  therefore,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  the 
proposition  which  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  answered  so 
curtly,  declining  even  to  promise  that 
he  would  re-corisider  the  question  before 
the  Bill  was  passed.  If  that  was  the 
spirit  in  which  the  discussion  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Government,  all  ho 
could  say  was  that  the  Bill  would  not 
very  easily  pass. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  suggested  that 
the  discussion  might  close,  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  say 
what  offences  were  to  ba  put  in  the 
Schedule.  After  the  examjnes  he  had 
given  of  what  was  disgraceful  in  a  sol- 
dier, he  might  easily  state  what  would 
be  in  the  Schedule,  and  place  it  on  the 
Table  to-morrow.  Were  they  to  under- 
stand that  the  offences  to  be  scheduled 
were  those  in  the  22nd  section  of  the 
Mutiny  Act?  If  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  be  good  enough 
to  state  that,  it  would  facilitate  progress, 
and  tend  to  the  termination  of  this  very 
long  discussion. 

Mr.  C.  S.  PARKER  thought  the  sug- 
gestion might  get  them  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  when  the  Schedule  was  before 
the  House,  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
might  raise  his  question,  which  was 
admittedly  an  important  one.  Whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  had  or  had 
not  been  consistent  was  a  matter  of  very 
small  importance ;  but  the  Record  of  the 
House  showed  that  he  (Mr.  C.  S.  Parker) 
was  right,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  was  wrong,  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  a  previous 
Amendment  on  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man divided.  By  that  Amendment,  he 
would  have  taken  away  the  power  to 
discharge,  and,  by  his  present  Amend- 
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ment,  he  would  take  away  the  power 
to  retain  a  man  who  had  been  flogged. 
The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  now  was  to 
wait  for  the  Schedule,  and  then  they 
could  discuss  this  important  principle — 
that  for  all  disgraceful  offences  a  man 
should  be  dismissed  with  ignominy. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  read  the  list 
of  offences  for  which  soldiers  on  active 
service  in  the  field  were  now  liable  to  be 
flogged  under  the  22nd  clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act — 

'*  Provided  that  any  court  martial  may  sen- 
tence any  soldier  to  corporal  punishment  while 
on  active  ser^dce,  or  on  board  any  ship  in  com- 
mission, for  mutiny,  insubordination,  desertion, 
drunkenness  on  duty  or  on  the  line  of  march,  or 
any  breach  of  the  Articles  of  War." 

Striking  out  the  words  '*  or  any  breach  of 
the  Articles  of  War,"  which  he  dis- 
approved, there  was  a  Schedule  ready 
to  hand,  which  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  miglit  be  disposed 
to  adopt,  if  he  would  consider  the  matter 
between  this  time  and  to-morrow. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  he 
had  already  said  he  could  not  decide  off- 
hand, for  this  was  a  matter  of  some 
ravity.  In  substance,  perhaps,  that 
ihedule  might  be  accepted  ;  but  it  went 
too  far,  in  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
offences  on  board  ship.  It  would  be 
better  to  schedule  the  offences,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  harmony  with  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  clauses  of 
the  Bill  now  before  the  Committee  ;  and 
he  should  not  like  to  give  an  under- 
taking to  produce  the  Schedule-morrow, 
but  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  PARNELL  admitted  that  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  C.  S.  Parker)  was 
right,  and  he  was  wrong,  as  to  the  effect 
of  his  previous  Amendment ;  but  as  to 
his  present  Amendment,  the  more  he 
looked  at  it  the  more  he  was  convinced 
of  its  value  and  importance.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  diminish  the  flogging  of  any  but 
those  disgraceful  characters  who  ought 
not  be  in  the  Army.  Under  momentary 
irritation,  a  commanding  officer  might 
now  flog  a  good  soldier,  either  on  board 
ship  or  by  the  assistance  of  a  drumhead 
court  martial,  which  was  a  very  sum- 
mary business ;  but  if  this  Amendment 
were  passed,  necessitating  the  discharge 
of  a  flogged  man  from  the  Service,  a 
very  strong  inducement  would  be  afforded 
to  commanding  officers  to  refrain  from 
flogging  good  soldiers  whom  they  did 
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not  desire  to  lose.  Therefore,  it  would 
protect  the  good  soldier  in  a  very  un- 
exampled way  from  hasty  sentences  and 
quick-tempered  officers ;  because,  if  they 
flogged  him,  they  must  dismiss  him.  He 
must  trouble  the  Committee  by  dividing, 
especially  as  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  refused  to  give  the  matter 
any  consideration. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  Hstened 
with  great  attention  to  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  said  ;  but  he 
fancied  there  was  a  very  large  number 
of  offences  that  ought  and  could  be 
pimished  on  the  line  of  march  by  other 
means  than  either  flogging  or  shooting. 
For  instance,  an  offender  might  be  con- 
demned to  very  inconvenient  labour  or 
fatigue  duty,  or  he  could  be  marched  in 
a  position  that  would  expose  him  to  the 
unfavourable  criticism  of  his  comrades. 
If  an  officer  got  drunk  on  the  line  of 
march,  they  could  not  imprison  him  and 
they  could  not  shoot  him,  and  nobody 
thought  of  flogging  him ;  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  not  necessary  to  flog 
an  officer  for  drunkenness,  why  a  soldier 
should  be  flogged  for  drunkenness,  un- 
less there  were  some  specially  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  which  gave  the 
offence  an  infamous  tinge  ?  He  thought, 
considering  the  large  inducements  for 
getting  drunk  which  the  Army  system 
offered  to  the  soldier,  the  punishment 
of  flogging  for  drunkenness  was  very 
much  out  of  place.  At  present,  in 
South  Africa,  soldiers  could  get  drunk 
very  easily,  and  were  getting  drunk 
very  readily ;  and  it  would  be  much 
better  if  some  pressure  were  put  upon 
the  military  authorities  to  superintend 
their  supply  of  drinks,  and  to  guard 
their  men  from  the  temptations  to 
drink,  rather  than  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  power  of  recklessly  flogging 
the  unfortunate  fellows  who  fell  under 
the  temptation  of  drink. 

Mr.  WADDY  regretted  the  somewhat 
heated  manner  in  which  both  sides  of  the 
House  had  carried  on  this  discussion. 
He  heard  one  Member  from  his  side  of 
the  House  allege  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Government  Benches  were  of 
opinion  that  soldiers  liked  flogging ; 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  keep  clear  of  such 
absurd  assertions.  Ho  was  going  to  vote 
against  the  Amendment ;  but  the  view 
he  took  of  the  matter  now  was  very 
different  from  that  which  he  took  when 
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this  debate  began.     The  difficulty  he 
then   felt  was   that  there  were   hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
belonging  to  the  Military  Profession, 
and   almost   all,   if  not  all,  of  them 
appeared  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Now,  if  one  attempted  to  give  a 
conscientious  vote  with    regard    to    a 
matter  on  which,  professionally,  one  knew 
little  or  nothing,  all  that  one  could  do, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  was  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  had 
professional  experience,  and  who  were 
perfectly    humane,  and  to   be   guided 
very  much  by  their  opinions ;  and  it  was 
because  he  felt  that  was  the  only  re- 
source he  had,  that  in  one  or  two  Divi- 
sions on  the  subject  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
vote  on  behalf  of  that  system  of  prin- 
ciples   which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
opposed  to  dea^,  and  in  behalf  of  a 
minor  punishment.      But  this   debate 
had  now  lasted  for  some  length  of  time, 
and  probably  would  last  longer  still ; 
and  some  of  them  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty,  under  the  circumstances,  to  get  all 
the  information  they  could  on  this  diffi- 
cult subject  from  other  men  in  the  Army 
than    those  who  were  in  the  House. 
The  result  of  that  information,  in  his 
case,  was  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give 
his  vote  on  the  side  of  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers   who    oppoged    the    principle    of 
flogging  as  far  as  they  could  oppose  it. 
He  knew  very  well  that  did  not  affect 
this    particular    Amendment ;   and  the 
reason  he  opposed  the  Amendment  was 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
was  one  that  would  destroy  itself.     In 
the  present  state  of  the  composition  of 
the  Army,  they  could  not  carry  out  an 
Amendment  of  this  sort  practically.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  it  ;  but  there  were 
scores  and  hundreds  of   men  in    the 
Army  at  this  moment,   who,    he    was 
afraid,  would  be  very  willing  indeed  to 
go  through  the  punishment  of  flogging 
if,   in  the  result,   they  might  be  dis- 
missed, even  with  ignominy.     The  an- 
swer to  that,  of  course,  was  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  Army  at  all.  .  He 
entirely  agreed    with  that ;   but  they 
were  there,  and  he  thought  that  was 
one  of  the   strongest    arguments  that 
could  be  used  against  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  flogging.     He  feared  that  many 
such  men  were  in  the  Army,  while  men 
of   a  higher  stamp  refused  to  enlist, 
because  there  was  this  punishment  of 
flogging  for  them ;    but,  then,   being 
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where  they  were  for  the  present,  he 
thought  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  would  not  bear  con- 
sideration. He  did  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  general  question  ;  but  he 
thought  they  would  have,  sooner  or 
later,  to  abolish  this  punishment,  in 
order  that  they  might  bring  into  their 
Army  a  worthier  and  a  higher  class  of 
men,  who  would  not  join  as  long  as 
there  was  this  punishment  in  store  for 
them.  There  were  in  this  country  at 
this  moment  thousands  of  men,  well 
brought  up,  but  not  in  circumstances  of 
wealth,  who  would  be  very  happy  to 
join  the  Army  and  to  fight  their  way 
through,  now  that  Purchase  was  abo- 
lished, taking  the  Army  as  a  legitimate 
and  honourable  Profession,  but  who 
would  be  very  likely  to  be  hindered  from 
joining  as  long  as  flogging  was  main- 
tained. Therefore,  with  regard  to  the 
broad  general  question,  he  had  been 
convinced  by  what  he  had  heard  in 
and  out  of  this  House ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  Amendment,  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

General  SHUTE  thought  it  was 
only  the  greatest  possible  blackguards 
who  should  have  corporal  punishment, 
and  he  would  have  it  abolished  alto- 
gether if  it  could  be ;  but  he  should 
oppose  the  Amendment  for  this  reason 
— that  although  only  great  blackguards 
should  be  punished,  yet  they  mubt  re- 
member that  those  men  whom  they  dis- 
charged with  ignominy  would  be  able  in 
a  month  to  enlist  in  another  regiment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  suggested  that 
such  a  man  would  have  his  mark  on 
his  back. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  48; 
Noes  157:  Majority  109.— (Div.  list, 
No.  125.) 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  begged 
leave  to  propose  an  Amendment;  but 
he  would  not  persist  in  it  if  the  general 
sense  of  the  Committee  were  against 
it— 

*^  That  in  every  case  in  which  a  soldier  should 
be  80  punished,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  with  men  who  have  never  undergone  this 
punishment." 

The  object  of  the  Amendment  was  to 
meet  the  argument  of  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  defended  flogging.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Barnstaple 
(Mr.  Waddy)  said  just  now,   if  they 
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followed  up  the  paniehment  of  flogging 
with  expulsion  from  the  Army,  there 
were,  perhaps,  several  hun&eds  of 
Bcoundi^s  in  the  Army  who  would 
gladly  undergo  a  flogging  in  order  to 
be  rid  of  their  military  obligations.  He 
supposed  the  Committee  accepted  that 
explanation,  for  they  rejected  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Meath.  But  they  had  to  consider  the 
position  in  which  the  Army  was  thus 
left.  Soldiers  might  be  flogged,  and 
might  continue  to  serve  in  the  Army, 
and  thus,  when  the  red-coats  passed 
through  the  streets,  the  civilians  did 
not  know  but  any  particular  soldier 
who  was  passing  by  might  be  a  flogged 
man;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  that  stigma  of  being  pos- 
sibly a  flogged  man  must  lower  the 
character  of  any  individual  soldier  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civil  community.  Well, 
why  not — if  they  were  to  have  flogged 
men — take  a  leaf  from  the  regulations  of 
other  nations,  and  provide  that  such 
flogged  men  should  continue  to  serve 
their  country,  but  in  battalions  by  them- 
selves ?  Why  not  have  disciplinary  bat- 
talions, in  which  men  of  that  character 
could  serve?  They  had  plenty  of  dis- 
agreeable work  to  do ;  they  had  Colonies 
and  posts  on  which  it  must  often  seem 
a  pity  to  squander  the  valuable  lives  of 
upright  soldiers.  Why  not  make  use  of 
an  inferior  class  of  men  for  those  stations  ? 
If  they  were  to  keep  in  the  Service  men 
who  had  sufl'ered  the  infamous  punish- 
ment of  flogging,  let  them  be  brigaded 
in  battalions  by  themselves,  and  in  that 
way  let  the  Army  be  weeded  of  the 
hundreds  of  scoundrels  for  whose  benefit 
the  lash  was  maintained ;  but  let  not 
that  disgraceful  class  of  soldier  continue 
to  be  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  honour- 
able men.  He  begged,  therefore,  to 
propose  that  men  who  had  been  flogged 
should  serve  for  the  future  in  penal 
battalions ;  and  he  moved  that,  in  page 
19,  line  28,  these  words  bo  inserted — 

*•  And  in  every  case  where  a  soldier  has  been 
9o  punifihed,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
with  men  who  have  not  undergone  this  punish- 
ment." 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  press  the 
Amendment,  which  he  supposed  had 
been  merely  put  forward  as  a  rhetorical 
device  with  which  to  bring  to  bear 
some  reasonable  observations  on  other 
mattora. 


Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was 
bound  to  give  a  reason  why  he  could 
not  accept  the  Amendment,  and  he  was 
bound  to  suppose  that  it  was  moved 
with  the  object  of  establishing  disci- 
plinary corps.  All  he  could  say  was, 
that  that  had  never  been  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Service,  nor 
did  he  think  it  would  ever  be  popular  or 
effective.  So  far  as  he  was  aware,  when 
a  man  had  received  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  whole  matter  was  done  away 
with  and  forgotten.  He  did  not  think 
either  the  man  or  his  comrades  thought 
anything  further  of  the  matter;  and, 
whatever  might  be  said  in  the  House, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  hold  any 
other  opinion  than  that  the  process 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed 
would  be  vindictively  following  up  a 
man  who  had  been  punished. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  replied,  that  if  it 
were  provided  that  no  man  was  to  be 
flogged  except  for  an  infamous  offence, 
he  thought  the  comrades  of  such  a  man 
would  not  be  likely  to  think  lightly  of 
his  offence.  He  did  not  think  officers 
would  think  nothing  of  an  officer  who 
had  been  flogged ;  and  he  did  not  see 
why  this  broad  distinction  should  be 
perpetually  drawn  between  soldiers  and 
officers  on  the  subject.  He  should  not 
press  the  Amendment ;  but  he  considered 
the  establishment  of  disciplinary  batta- 
lions would  be  a  most  useful  transi- 
tionary  step,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
scoundrels  from  the  Army,  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  Army  of  citizens. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved,  in  page 
19,  lines  30  and  31,  to  leave  out  **foran 
offence  punishable  under  this  Act,  with 
imprisonment  or  greater  punishment." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  on  the  Paper,  proposing  to 
inflict  flogging  only  for  such  offences  as 
were  at  present  liable  to  be  punished  by 
death  ;  but  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  agreed  to  bring  up  a  Schedule 
of  offences,  he  would  not  move  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  moved  to  in- 
sert, in  lino  22,  after  '*  active  service," 
the  words  **  except  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  in  time  of  peace."  He  said, 
no  doubt,  it  seemed  a  very  strange 
Amendment  to  hon.  Qentlemen  opposite, 
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and  at  first  it  looked  equally  strange  to 
himself;  but  he  offered  it  in  perfect 
good  faith,  because  he  could  not,  for  the 
life  of  him,  understand  why  the  troops 
in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  should  be  left 
liable  to  flogging  in  time  of  peace, 
as  they  appeared  to  be  under  the 
Bill  as  it  stood;  while  by  the  law  of 
England,  Her  Majesty's  troops,  as  a 
whole,  were  not  liable  to  flogging  in 
time  of  peace.  If  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
Clause  6,  they  would  find  that  offences 
were  punishable  more  severely  on  active 
service  than  at  any  other  time ;  and,  by 
reference  to  the  Definition  Clause,  they 
would  find,  that  active  service  meant, 
amongst  other  things,  the  active  occupa- 
tion of  a  foreign  country.  Now,  Cyprus 
did  not  answer  to  the  description  of  a 
Colony,  but  to  that  of  a  foreign  country ; 
and,  therefore,  the  troops  stationed  there 
might  be  held  to  be  on  active  service. 
Another  reason  for  that  view  might  be 
found  in  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  by  which  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  was  throughout  recognized  as 
a  military  temporary  occupation  of  a 
foreign  country.  The  Sultan  was  the 
liege  lord  of  Cyprus,  and  Her  Majesty 
merely  rented  the  Island  from  him  for 
certain  purposes.  They  were  told,  also, 
that  it  was  taken  as  a  place  of  war.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  could  assure  the 
Committee  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  intention.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  now  serving  in  Cyprus, 
although  they  wore  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  foreign  country,  were  not 
subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  in 
the  shape  of  flogging  to  which  offenders 
were  liable  when  on  active  service  ?  It 
appeared  to  him  that  as  the  Bill  was  at 
present  drawn,  it  would  enable  a  com- 
manding officer  who  construed  the  Bill 
literally,  even  if  it  did  not  absolutely 
compel  him,  to  inflict  a  great  injustice 
upon  soldiers  serving  in  Cyprus;  but 
he  was  sure  the  Government  would 
not  wish  to  make  an  exception  of  that 
Island,  but  to  put  service  in  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  service  in  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  or  the  other  English  Colo- 
nies. He  submitted  the  Amendment  in 
all  seriousness,  hoping  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  show  a  clear  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

The   ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  thought  the  Amendment 

Mr,  S.  Samuehon 


was  unnecessary.  In  the  Interpretation 
Clause  the  term  ** active  service"  was 
applied  to  a  person  subject  to  military 
law  whenever — 

*'  He  is  attached  to  or  formB  part  of  a  force 
which  is  engaged  in  operations  against  the 
enemy,  or  is  engaged  in  nulitary  operations  in  a 
country  or  place  wholly  or  pamy  occupied  by 
an  enemy,  or  is  in  military  occupation  of  any 
foreign  country." 

Undoubtedly,  our  soldiers  were  not  en- 
gaged at  present  in  Cyprus  in  military 
operations  against  the  enemy ;  nor  were 
they  engaged  in  a  place  wholly  or  partly 
occupied  by  an  enemy;  nor  were  they 
engaged  in  the  military  occupation  of  a 
foreign  country.  He  did  not  think  that 
Cyprus  was  in  the  same  position  as  any 
of  the  Colonies  or  of  any  of  the  Do- 
minions of  Her  Majesty ;  and  no  lawyer 
would  be  able  to  say  that  the  soldiers  in 
Cyprus  were  in  military  occupation  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  that  the  troops  of  this 
country  were  without  the  consent  or 
against  the  will  of  the  Rulers  of  any 
foreign  country  in  military  occupation 
of  it.  Cyprus  was  occupied  through 
an  amicable  arrangement  between  this 
country  and  the  Porte,  and  it  was  never 
intended  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
military  occupation. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  failed  to 
follow  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General.  He  admitted 
— though  he  did  not  say  so — that  Cyprus 
was  a  foreign  country,  or,  at  any  rate, 
if  he  did  not,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
used  that  very  phrase  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  was  frequentiy  used  also 
by  persons  who  were  responsible.  There- 
fore, the  whole  of  the  question  turned 
upon  the  words  "military  occupation." 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
had  put  in  the  words  **  without  the  con- 
sent of  "  or  **  against  the  will  of  a  foreign 
Power,"  for  there  was  nothing  about  that 
in  the  Interpretation  Clause ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, they  ought  to  limit  military  occu- 
pation by  the  insertion  of  that  phrase. 
If  they  did  not  intend  to  put  these  words 
in,  then  clearly  his  hon.  Friend  was 
right  in  his  contention;  because  the 
words  of  the  Convention  itself  made  this 
position  quite  clear.  In  that  Convention, 
as  had  been  pointed  out,  the  ordinary 
terms  of  civil  occupation  were  not  used, 
and  the  terms  were  military  throughout. 
The  word  **  evacuation  "  was  espeeiaUy 
used  and  not  the  word  '*  cession,"  as 
would  have  been  the  case  otherwise 
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Further,  we  had  occupied  the  Island 
with  a  g^anison  of  10,000  or  1 1,000  men ; 
we  had  declared  it  to  be  a  place  of  arms  ; 
and  we  had  begun  by  constructing  mili- 
tary roads.  Undoubtedly,  the  troops 
were,  therefore,  in  military  occupation  of 
it ;  they  were  on  active  service,  and  this 
clause  as  to  flogging  would  certainly 
apply. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  would 
not  dispute  the  law  of  the  case  of  the 
Attorney  General ;  but  if  there  was  any 
difficulty  about  the  question  it  should 
be  made  clear,  otherwise,  this  question 
would  effect  not  only  Cyprus,  but  also 
larger  places  situated  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  Island.  For  instance,  there 
were  very  considerable  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  which  hitherto 
had  owned  allegiance  to  him,  and  which 
were  now  to  be  placed  in  military  occu- 
pation of  our  troops.  In  that  case,  also, 
this  same  point  would  arise ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  very  necessary  that  there 
should  be  no  obscurity. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  pointed  out  that 
actiTe  service  had  been  defined,  and  in- 
cluded a  military  occupation  of  a  foreign 
country.  A  foreign  country  was  defined 
as  a  place  not  situated  in  the  United  King- 
dom, a  Colony,  or  India.  Cyprus  was  not 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  not  in 
India,  and  it  certainly  was  not  a  Colony. 
Then,  was  it  not  a  foreign  country — and, 
if  so,  the  soldier  could  be  clearly  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  the  lash  ?  Would  it 
not,  therefore,  be  better  to  put  in  some 
words  especially  dealing  with  the  case 
of  Cyprus? 

Sia  HENEY  JAMES  remarked,  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  of  both 
views;  and,  therefore,  as  doubts  might 
arise,  he  thought  they  had  better  make 
some  Amendment.  They  all  admitted 
that  the  soldiers  in  Cyprus  were  not  to 
be  flogged ;  and  surely,  therefore,  they 
could  come  to  some  arrangement  as  to 
the  preparing  of  the  clause.  The  matter 
clearly  ought  to  have  been  put  right ; 
for  it  would  not  be  the  least  consolation 
to  a  soldier  if,  after  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  he  were  told  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  said  he  could  not  be  flogged. 
The  matter  might  easily  be  dealt  with 
in  the  definition  of  the  clause. 

CoLomsL  STANLEY,  with  great  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  hon.  Members 
opposite,  could  not  entertain  a  doubt 
that  the  military  occupation  meant  was 
military  occupation  in  a  hostile  country. 


He  would  suggest,  however,  that  the 
matter  might  be  dealt  with  as  pointed 
out  in  the  Definition  Clause. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Government  now  admitted 
his  Amendment  was  not  so  absurd  as 
they  seemed  at  first  to  consider  it ;  and 
as  his  only  wish  was  to  prevent  the 
legalization  of  an  anomaly,  and  the 
Government  had  promised  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  soldiers  serving  in 
Cyprus  should  not  be  liable  to  flogging 
in  time  of  peace,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  moved,  in  page  19, 
line  31,  after  the  word  **on,"  to  insert 
the  words  '*  officers  or,"  so  that  the 
clause  would  read — 

'*  Corporal  punishment  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  may  be  inflicted  for  an  offence  punishable 
under  this  Act  with  imprisonment  or  a  greater 
punishment  on  officers  or  soldiers  while  on  active 
service,"  &c. 

ELis  Amendment,  of  course,  raised  the 
whole  question  of  whether  the  punishment 
of  flogging  should  be  treated  in  one  way 
for  one  class,  and  in  another  for  another 
class.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  frequently  told  them  that  flogging 
was  necessary  on  the  line  of  march,  bo- 
cause  they  could  not  imprison  a  soldier  ; 
it  was  inconvenient  to  send  him  to  the 
rear,  and  they  did  not  want  to  shoot 
him  ;  but  if  an  officer  committed  any  of 
these  offences,  thoy  could  not  shoot  him, 
and  they  did  not  flog  him.  What,  there- 
fore, were  they  to  do  with  him  ?  If  the 
soldiers  were  flogged,  why  not  the  offi- 
cers also  ?  That  was  the  exact  point  he 
wished  to  raise.  Such  a  difference  would 
make  a  great  impression  on  the  country, 
and  it  would  have  much  to  do,  certainly, 
with  recruiting  in  the  future.  The  real 
objection  to  his  Amendment  was  that  if 
it  were  once  introduced  a  man  would 
never  be  flogged  again,  or  an  officer 
either.  He  wished  to  be  candid,  and 
the  Committee  clearly  would  see  that 
the  object  of  his  Amendment  was  that 
there  should  be  no  flogging  in  the  Army. 
He  could  not  understand  why  a  beastly 
offence  should  be  pimished  in  one  case 
with  flogging,  and  not  in  the  other. 
Many  young  men  of  excellent  family 
had  entered  the  Army  as  privates ;  but 
did  they  suppose  that  any  young  man 
of  education  would  do  so,  now  that  they 
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knew  they  might  be  liable  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  ignominy  of  the  lash; 
while,  if  they  had  entered  as  officers, 
they  might  have  committed  a  much  more 
serious  and  more  disgraceful  offence, 
and  yet  the  lash  would  not  have  touched 
their  backs  ?  Why  was  this  class  dis- 
tinction made  ?  It  belonged  to  a  time 
when  the  private  was  believed  to  be  of 
a  very  different  clay  to  the  porcelain  of 
which  his  officers  were  made.  This  was 
a  very  serious  distinction  that  they  pro- 
posed. They  said  that  murder,  rape, 
or  robbery  was  worthy  of  the  lash  if 
committed  by  Private  Tom  Smith ;  but 
that  if  Lieutenant  Jones,-  the  officer, 
committed  the  same  offence,  he  ought 
not  to  be  punished,  and  was  not  worthy 
of  the  lash  at  all.  The  argument 
had  been  used  that  they  ought  to  flog 
soldiers  because  they  flogged  garotters 
in  the  gaols.  It  was  not  a  very  compli- 
mentary argument;  but  he  would  ask 
whether,  if  a  garotter  belonged  to  an 
educated  class,  that  would  save  his  back 
from  the  lash  ?  He  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  Army  should  be  drawn 
fr^m  a  superior  class  of  men  to  that 
which  they  now  had  in  it.  The  Board 
schools  would  shortly  have  done  their 
work  in  turning  out  more  highly-edu- 
cated  children ;  and  did  they  think  that 
a  generation  in  which  the  intelligence 
was  quickened,  and  its  powers  developed, 
would  ever  allow  itself  to  be  subjected 
to  the  ignominy  of  the  lash  ?  He  knew 
of  no  Amendment  which  had  yet  been 
proposed  which  so  closely  touched  the 
question  of  the  self-respect  of  the  work- 
ing classes;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped 
that  it  woidd  be  accepted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  19, 
line  31,  after  the  word  "on,"  to  insert 
the  words  **  officers  or." — {Mr.  Sullivan,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
*  officers  or  *  be  there  inserted." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  could 
not  accept  the  Amendment.  If  the  Com- 
mittee were  to  accept  it,  they  would 
undo  their  own  work.  They  had  already 
made  an  alteration  in  the  clause  which 
exempted  non-commissioned  officers  fr^m 
the  punishment  of  flogging  for  any 
offence  committed  by  them  as  non-com- 
missioned officers;  and  the  objection 
which  was  raised  to  their  punishment 
applied  to  the  case  of  officers  also.    It 

Mr,  SuUivan 


was  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
discipline,  to  deal  with  offences  by  offi- 
cers in  any  other  manner  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill.  Upon  these  grounds, 
he  felt  tiiat  he  was  justified  in  opposing 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  thought  this  was  a 
very  serious  and  important  Amendment. 
It  was  very  possible  that  gentlemen  who 
had  themselves  been  officers  in  the  Army 
would  shrink,  and  naturally  so,  from  an 
Amendment  of  this  kind,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  of  course,  to  cast,  by 
implication,  some  stigma  on  officers  in 
the  Army.  It  would  be  supposed  that 
officers  could  be  guilty  of  the  infamous 
conduct  involving  such  punishment.  He 
wished  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  in  our  Common  Law  proceedings 
any  such  distinction  in  classes  of 
offenders  would  be  scouted.  Hank  would 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  to  save  a 
noble  Duke  from  the  punishment  which 
would  be  given  to  an  humble  individual 
for  breaches  of  the  law.  In  Common 
Law  no  distinction  was  ever  made,  and 
he  could  not  see  why  the  same  principle 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  Army.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  no  officer  would 
ever  be  guilty  of  the  only  class  of 
offences  scheduled  in  the  Bill ;  but  if  an 
officer  was  guilty  of  any  such  crime,  he 
ought  to  be  punished  the  same  as  t]io 
common  soldier.  He  regarded  the 
Amendment  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant yot  placed  on  the  Paper,  and 
the  Committee  would  commit  a  great 
mistake  if  it  did  not  vote  for  it. 

Mb.  BURT  said,  he  felt  very  strongly, 
indeed,    on    the    general    question    of 
flogging.     He  thought   the  time   had 
come  when  it  might,  with  very  g^at 
advantage,  be  entirely  abolished.     He 
had  no  doubt  it  deterred  many  good 
men  from  entering  the  Army.     At  the 
same  time,  it  was  possible  there  might  be 
offences  sufficiently  bad  to  make  flogging 
necessary  or  justifiable ;  but  he  thought 
the  punishment  should  be  attached  to 
the  crime  or  offence,  irrespective  of  the 
rank  or  position  of  the  guilty  party. 
He  thought  that  that  was  the  general 
principle  that  the  House  ought  to  assent 
to.     He  did  not  see  on  what  principle . 
flogging  should  be  administered  to  a 
common  soldier  for  an  offence  which 
was  not  punished    by  flog^ng    when 
committed  by  an  officer,  unless  on  the 
old  principle  mentioned  by  our  great 
Dramatist — 
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"  That  in  the  captain's  bnt  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy." 

If  they  retained  flogging  for  certain 
offences  for  soldiers,  and  did  not  impose 
it  on  officers  who  committed  similar 
offences,  then  a  most  odious  distinction 
was  established  between  one  man  and 
another. 

CoLowKL  KING-HAEMAN  said,  he 
entirely  differed  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  who  thought  no  distinc- 
tion should  exist  between  officers  and 
soldiers  in  this  matter  on  the  ground  of 
rank.  He  thought  there  should  be  the 
greatest  distinction;  and,  therefore,  he 
opposed  the  Amendment  entirely.  He 
would  reverse  the  quotation,  and  he 
would  say — 

**  That  in  the  private's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Whicli  m  the  officer  is  flat  blasphemy." 

And  that  those  offences  which  were 
punished  in  privates  by  some  minor 
punishment  should  be,  and  must  be, 
visited  in  the  case  of  the  officers  by  the 
most  severe  punishment.  If  an  officer 
committed  any  of  these  crimes  he  de- 
served death,  and  he  would  get  it. 

Sna  HENEY  JAMES  was  sorry  to 
detain  the  Committee;  but  he  should 
like  to  explain  the  vote  he  was  about  to 
g^ve.  He  had  consistently  voted  against 
flogging,  and  he  could  not  now  accept 
the  invitation  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  and  vote  in  favour  of  his  Amend- 
ment, which  would  extend  flogging,  and 
declare  that  flogging  should  be  ad- 
ministered. He  wished  to  see  no  officer 
flogged,  and  he  wished  to  see  no  private 
soldier  flogged.  The  Committee  had 
already  agreed  that  no  non-commis- 
sioned officer  should  be  flogged  ;  and  if 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  con- 
sistent, he  ought  to  have  opposed  that. 
It  did  not  make  it  right  to  flog  one  class 
of  men  to  propose  to  flog  another; 
and,  therefore,  while  he  could  under- 
stand this  Amendment  as  intended  to 
show  how  wrong  it  was  to  flog  private 
soldiers,  when  it  was  put  seriously,  he 
must  vote  against  it.  He  wished  to  see 
flogging  abolished ;  and,  therefore,  he 
should  vote  against  any  proposition  that 
any  man,  officer  or  soldier,  should  be 
flogged. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  at  first  sight, 

there  was  something  inconsistent  in  the 

roposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 

er  for  Louth  ;  but  the  inconsistency 

was  more  apparent  than  real.     How  did 


I 


the  matter  stand?  They  had  affirmed 
the  principle  of  flogging.  They  now 
came  to  consider  the  further  question, 
as  to  whether  flogging  should  be  limited 
to  soldiers  only  and  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  officers  ?  In  considering  this 
question,  they  might  fairly  take  into  ac- 
count the  reasons  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  for  the  position  he  had 
taken  up  on  the  question  of  flogging. 
What  had  he  told  them  repeatedly? 
He  told  them,  over  and  over  again,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  retain  flogging  be- 
cause the  officers  of  the  Army  wished  to 
have  it  retained.  If  the  officers  wished 
to  have  it  retained,  let  it  be  retained  for 
the  officers  as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army.  They  were  told,  also,  that  be- 
cause they  had  agreed  to  exempt  non- 
commissioned officers  they  ought  to 
exempt  officers;  but  non-commissioned 
officers  stood  on  a  different  footing  as 
regarded  flogging.  It  was  the  officers 
who  passed  the  sentence ;  it  was  the 
others  who  were  sentenced.  There  was 
no  inconsistency  in  exempting  non-com- 
missioned officers  from  a  punishment 
which  they  had  no  power  to  inflict.  The 
reason  he  and  others  contended  for  this 
Amendment  was  that  if  it  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee,  flogging  in  the 
Army  would  necessarily  end.  If  officers 
were  made  liable  to  flogging,  there  would 
soon  arise  a  feeling  among  the  Army 
officers  in  that  House  which  would  lead 
at  once  to  the  abolition  of  flogging. 

Mb.  HEKSCHELL  said,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  was  not  sound. 
It  did  not  follow  that  officers  would  be 
flogged,  though  they  were  included  in 
the  Bill ;  and  it  would  not  follow  either 
that  flogging  would  be  done  away  with 
altogether. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  as  op- 
posed to  flogging  as  anyone ;  but  he 
saw  the  importance  of  the  Amendment, 
and  he  should  vote  for  it.  It  was  not 
that  they  wished  flogging ;  but  that  the 
same  law  should  apply  to  the  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  was  sure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
did  not  wish  to  flog  the  officers  of  the 
Army ;  and,  therefore,  he  put  it  to  him 
whether  he  had  not  better  withdraw  the 
Amendment?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands)  said  that  all  men 
were  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and 
that  what  was  good  for  the  private  was 
good  for  the  officer.    In  civil  life  they 
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were  all  equal;  but,  on  entering  the 
Army,  a  man  gave  up  his  civil  rights. 
There  must  be  a  distinction  in  rank. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  acknowledged  there 
was  an  apparent  inconsistency  here  in 
seeking  to  extend  a  punishment  which 
they  tried  to  limit  or  abolish.  But  the 
inconsistency  was,  after  all,  merely  ap- 
parent. It  was  conceded  that  the  officer 
might  be  guilty  of  crime  such  as  in  the 
case  of  an  English  soldier  would  be 
punished  with  flogging.  Then,  why  deny 
the  officer  that  privilege  ?  They  had  in- 
stituted flogging  for  '*  soldiers."  If  the 
officers  could  prove  that  they  were  not 
soldiers,  let  them  go  without  flogging. 
If  the  officers  wished  to  be  exempt,  let 
them  not  be  guilty.  An  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  said — **  You  have  a  number  of 
blackguards  in  the  Army,  and  they  must 
be  flogged,"  among  the  men.  Well,  he 
was  only  asking  the  Committee  now  to 
flog  those  who  were  blackguards  among 
the  officers.  No  Profession  was  without 
its  blackguards ;  his  own  Profession  did 
not  escape,  neither  did  the  officers  in  the 
Army.  He  should  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sm  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
had  not  interfered  in  this  debate  before, 
and  he  rose  now  only  to  appeal  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment.  If  he  pressed  it  to  a  Divi- 
sion, he  would  place  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  abolishing  flogging  in  the 
Army  in  a  difficulty.  He  could  not  sup- 
pose that  it  was  desired  to  extend  the 
area;  consequently,  he  could  not  agree 
to  do  what  he  thought  wrong  in  order 
that  good  might  come  of  it.  He  thought 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  desired  to 
reduce  the  whole  matter  to  an  absurdity, 
and  in  that  he  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  chamberlain  also  hoped  the 
matter  would  not  be  pressed  to  a  Divi- 
sion, because  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's object  had  been  gained  in  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place.  It 
was  said  the  Amendment  was  incon- 
sistent with  others  on  the  same  side ;  but 
if  the  matter  were  looked  into  carefully, 
it  would  be  found  that  all  the  Amend- 
ments, though  some  of  them  were  incon- 
sistent one  with  another,  had  been  con- 
sistently directed  to  the  abolition  of 
flogging  altogether;  and,  failing  that, 
to  Umit  as  much  as  possible  the  crimes 
for  which  flogging  should  be  inflicted. 
He  hoped  the  ened  of  this  discussion 
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would  be  understood  out-of-doors.  He, 
at  all  events,  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  afraid  of  being  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule or  indignation  for  having  taken 
part  in  opposition  to  the  flogging  clause. 
But  what  he  wished  would  be  clearly 
seen  was  this — in  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular Amendment,  the  Government  had 
not,  up  to  the  present  time,  given  any 
reason  for  the  invidious  distinction  which 
the  Bill  made.  He  was  struck  by  the 
remark  made  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  the  other  night,  that  they  were 
all  liable  to  be  flogged  if  they  committed 
serious  offences.  If  anyone  brutally 
assaulted  a  woman  or  garotted  an  old 
man,  said  the  noble  Lord,  he  would  be 
flogged.  That,  at  all  events,  took  away 
the  invidiousness  of  the  punishment  for 
civil  oflences.  He  did  not  understand 
that  anything  had  been  advanced  to  jus- 
tify the  invidious  distinction  in  favour 
of  officers  of  the  Army.  If  they  were 
all  liable  to  be  flogged,  he  did  not  see 
why  officers  in  the  Army  should  be 
exempt. 

Sir  ALEXANDERGORDON  thought 
it  desirable  the  Committee  should  be 
consistent;  and,  therefore,  he  reminded  it 
of  what  had  been  legislated  in  regard  to 
corporal  punishment  in  the  Navy.  By 
Sub-section  11,  Clause  53,  of  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act,  passed  10  years  aeo,  it 
was  provided  that  no  officer  should  be 
subject  to  corporal  punishment,  and  no 
petty  or  non-commissioned  officer  should 
be  subject  to  it,  except  in  case  of 
mutiny.  He  thought  the  officers  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  should  be  on  a 
similar  footing. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN,  in  consideration  of 
the  appeals  made  by  several  hon. 
Friends  who  were  opposed  to  flogging, 
offered  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 
He  should  raise  the  question,  however, 
next  Session.  He  and  others  were  op- 
posed to  all  flogging,  and  they  had 
begun  an  attack  on  the  lash,  and  they 
intended  to  persevere  with  it  Session 
after  Session. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — ^Ayes  22  ; 
Noes  213:  Majority  191.— (Div.  list, 
No.  126.) 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  considered 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice  was  a  very  important  one.    He 
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proposed  to  leave  out  from  the  clause  the 
wonls  *'  or  on  board  any  ship  not  com- 
missioned by  Her  Majesty."  Those 
words,  of  course,  did  not  affect  what 
were  ordinarily  known  as  Queen's  ships. 
He  did  not  know  whether  they  excluded 
also  transports;  but  he  believed  that 
they  did.  On  board  Queen's  ships  the 
Naval  Discipline  Act,  of  course,  applied 
with  such  extraordinary  severity  that 
under  one  clause  it  would,  it  was  said, 
be  possible,  for  some  infraction  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  even  to  flog  a  Colonial 
Bishop  who  might  be  a  passenger  on 
his  way  to  his  See.  He  wished  they 
would  attempt  to  flog  one  once,  for  that 
would  be  quite  enough  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  present  system,  and  to  do 
away  with  it.  Why  was  this  extraordi- 
nary power  to  flog  on  board  a  ship  not 
commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  main- 
tained ?  Soldiers  could  not  be  flogged 
upon  land  unless  they  came  within 
the  definition  of  active  service  ;  but 
the  moment  troops  got  on  board  a 
vessel,  although  there  were  still  better 
means  of  securing  discipline,  they  had 
this  extraordinary  power  of  flogging 
given.  Suppose,  for  instance,  troops 
were  at  Southend,  and  they  were  put  on 
board  a  river  steamer  to  go  up  or  down 
to  some  place ;  and  suppose  even  that 
they  were  Volunteers,  they  would  yet  be 
amenable  to  this  flogging  clause.  How 
could  that  be  necessary  ?  The  defence, 
he  supposed,  would  be  the  defence  of 
necessity ;  but  if  this  power  were  neces- 
sary on  board  ship,  why  should  it  not  be 
given  also  to  commanders  on  land  in  re- 
gard to  troops  in  time  of  peace  ?  Cor- 
poral pimishment  was  said  to  be  neces- 
sary on  active  service,  because  when  on 
march  a  man  could  not  be  sent  to  the 
rear,  and  could  not  be  imprisoned ;  but 
on  board  ship  that  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  They  could  put  an  offender  into 
irons  in  the  hold ;  they  could  imprison 
him  until  the  voyage  was  ended  ;  and, 
therefore,  where  was  the  necessity  for 
this  extraordinary  exception  ?  A  party 
of  Artillery  Volunteers  going  down  the 
river  to  practice  might  be  subject  to  this 
law;  and  if  there  were  any  infraction 
of  military  discipline,  their  commander 
might  call  a  court  martial  and  have  one 
of  them  flogged,  although  on  land  he 
would  have  no  such  power.  That  did 
seem  to  him  a  most  extraordinary  incon- 
sistency. Again,  the  other  day,  the  Ist 
Dragoons  started  from  this  country.    On 


land  they  were  not  liable  to  flogging; 
but  when  they  got  on  board  the  trans- 
ports the  commanding  officer  had  power 
to  flog,  and  it  was  a  power  he  used  on 
three  men  whilst  on  the  voyage  to  the 
Cape. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  19,  lino 
32,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  or  on  board 
any  ship  not  commissioned  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty."— {Mr,  Hbpwood,) 

Question  proposed,  *' That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  was  asked 
why  troops  on  board  transports,-  and, 
therefore,  not  under  the  pennant,  should 
not  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  if  they 
were  on  shore  ?  There  were  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  the  offences  became  much 
more  analogous  to  those  committed  on 
active  service ;  and,  consequently,  some 
offences  might  have  very  serious  effects. 
A  sentry,  for  instance,  in  charge  of  a 
lamp  who  went  to  sleep  might,  by  his 
neglect  of  duty,  endanger  the  safety  of 
everybody;  and  that  was  not  a  light  of- 
fence when  a  ship  was  1 ,000  miles  at  sea. 
Again,  in  some  of  these  ships  going  out 
to  the  Cape  the  heat  was  very  great; 
and,  on  the  score  of  humanity,  he  would 
ask  which  was  the  more  severe  punish- 
ment— to  administer  flogging,  or  to  keep 
a  man  in  irons,  perhaps  for  28  or  30 
days,  in  a  temperature  of  over  100  de- 
grees ?  Anothing  thing  was,  the  troops 
on  board  ship  did  a  large  portion  of  the 
pulling  and  hauling  work ;  while  if  a  man 
stood  still  and  refused  to  work  they  could 
not  argue  with  him  whether  he  was  to 
pull  a  rope  or  not,  and  discipline  was 
obliged  to  be  very  sharp  on  board 
ship. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked, 
if  it  was  not  the  case  that  troops  going 
out  to  the  Cane  in  a  man-of-war  were 
liable  to  a  maximum  of  48  lashes ; 
whereas  in  another  ship,  not  under  the 
pennant,  25  would  be  the  maximum  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  it 
was  hardly  a  matter  he  could  answer 
himself,  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
Naval  Discipline  Act ;  but  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  would  never 
allow  48  to  be  inflicted  after  the  decision 
of  the  Committee. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  said,  that 
when  he  had  gone  out  with  troops  men 
had  often  been  flogged  merely  by  the 
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order  of  the  captain  commanding.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  complained 
to  him  of  a  soldier,  and  he  said — '*  You 
will  be  flogged  to-morrow ;  "  he  was 
flogged  accordingly. 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON  said,  of  course, 
he  was  speaking  in  the  absence  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  expressed  his  sentiments, 
when  he  said  that  after  the  decision 
come  to  by  the  Committee  the  other  day, 
as  to  the  limitation  of  25,  that  that 
really  would  be  followed  in  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  this  rule  might 
have  some  justification  when  troops  were 
on  board  ships  for  two,  three,  or  four 
months  together.  But,  now,  he  would 
defy  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Colonel  Stanley)  to  name  any  place  which 
was  a  distance  of  28  days  from  an  Eng- 
lish port — the  greatest  distance  that  he 
knew  of  was  21  days.  The  contention 
was  that  it  was  better  to  treat  soldiers 
in  this  barbarous  manner  than  to  inflict  on 
them  a  lengthened  term  of  imprisonment; 
but  that  contention  fell  to  the  ground, 
when  they  knew  that  the  longest  term  of 
imprisonment  could  be  but  21  days.  In 
these  changed  circumstances,  he  thought 
they  might  find  an  efficient  argument 
for  abolishing  corporal  punishment  on 
these  ships.  The  most  valuable  officers 
in  the  Navy  were  of  opinion  that  they 
might  get  rid  of  it ;  and  on  this  point  he 
might  quote  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose 
opinion  they  would  all  respect,  the  more 
readily  that  he  was  no  longer  alive — he 
meant  Captain  Goodenough.  Often  and 
often  he  had  come  to  him  and  urged  him 
to  bring  that  particular  point  to  the  notice 
of  the  House.  The  whole  conditions  of 
service  had  now  so  altered  that  it  seemed 
to  him  almost  impossible  to  continue 
this  punishment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  would 
not  quarrel  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  point  of  time  ;  but  the  voyage  to  the 
Cape  had  taken  28  days. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  not  at  all  a  necessary  alternative  to 
flogging  a  man  that  he  should  be  stifled. 
Some  hon.  Member  had  maintained  that 
this  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
soldiers  work  on  board  ship;  but  he 
must  remind  him  that  the  s^ors  could 
not  be  flogged — it  was  only  a  soldier  in 
Her  Majesty's  Service  who  enjoyed  that 
odious  privilege  and  distinction.  He 
thought  his  position  was  unanswerable, 
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or,  at  all  events,  his  arguments  had  not 
been  answered. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked,  whether 
troops  going  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead 
woidd  be  liable  to  be  punished  under 
this  clause  ? 

Mr.  PAENELL  wished  to  know 
whether  the  clause  would  apply  to  the 
conveyance  of  Volunteers  along  the  coast 
in  time  of  peace  from  one  port  to 
another  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  at  that 
moment  say  whether,  if  Volunteers  were 
brigaded  with  the  Eegular  troops,  they 
would  be  liable  to  corporal  punishment. 
As  reasonable  men,  they  would  know 
perfectly  well  that  no  such  thing  would 
occur.  The  infliction  of  such  a  punish- 
ment as  this  would  only  be  after  a  trial 
by  court  martial. 

Mr.  PAENELL  did  not  think  it  was 
at  all  an  unimportant  question  as  to 
whether  the  Volunteers  would  be  liable 
to  this  punishment.  As  they  were  going 
to  have  Irish  Volunteers,  perhaps  the 
Government  might  be  disposed  to  apply 
to  the  Irish  Volunteers  what  was  not 
applied  to  the  English.  They  had  lately 
seen  exceptional  things  done  to  Irish- 
men ;  and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if 
this  clause  were  brought  into  play  in 
their  case.  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  that  he  thought  the  part  of  the 
clause  which  thoy  were  discussing  was 
a  relic  of  bygone  days.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  case  of  the  old  slow 
passages  on  board  the  sailing  troop- 
ships. It  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  modem  conveying  of  troops  on 
board  steam  transport  ships.  The  voy- 
age was  now  of  such  short  duration,  and 
the  powers  in  the  hands  of  commanding 
officers  were  so  ample,  that  it  was  not 
right  to  give  exceptional  powers  during 
the  passage.  There  was  nothing  on 
board  ship,  as  anyone  who  had  been  on 
board  ship  would  know,  which  could  be 
at  all  endangered  by  the  soldiers  not 
doing  their  duty.  It  was  really  a  power 
which  took  its  rise  in  pasttimes,  when 
the  captains  of  ships  had  power  to  flog 
their  sailors.  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
captain  of  a  ship  would  intrust  any  of 
the  duties  of  navigation  to  the  soldiers ; 
he  would  be  solely  dependent  on  his 
own  crew.  He  was  sure,  therefore,  that 
the  power  would  not  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  danger  to  the 
ship ;  and  he  did  not  see  that  its  aboli- 
tion would  do  any  harm  whatever. 
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Mr.  T.  E.  smith  said,  that  it  ap- 
[teared  to  him  that  there  was  an  impres- 
sion that  this  punishment  was  to  bo 
inflicted  on  board  of  ships  carrying 
troops,  when  such  ships  were  not  com- 
missioned by  Her  Majesty.  Hei- 
Majesty'e  troops  were  now  sent  tci 
TariouB  parts  of  the  world ,  and  very  often 
assistance  had  been  given  by  the  troops 
on  board  the  vessels  to  the  crew  ;  but  ha 
had  a  distinct  couTiction  that  the  powei' 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ser- 
vices the  troops  rendered.  The  eervicea 
were  generally  cheerfully  and  willingly 
Kiven,  and  tended  to  promote  a  good 
feeling  between  the  officers  of  the  ship 
and  the  officers  of  the  troops.  There 
was  no  question  of  flogging  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  it 

ies 

the  troops  were  always  willing  to  lend 
their  hand  on  board  ship  when  required, 
and  no  advantage  was  gained  by  making 
them  subject  to  flogging  under  those 
dimmBtances.  The  right,  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  ^uded  to  what 
he  considered  might  be  a  great  offence, 
by  reason  of  its  endangering  the  vessel 
and  those  on  board — namely,  by  the 
n^tect  of  lamps.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  no  captain  of  a  ship 
would  ever  trust  that,  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  those  on  board  ao 
much  depended,  to  any  but  his  own 
people.  As  to  any  lamps  which  might 
be  upon  the  troop-deck,  that  was  rather 
a  question  of  troop  discipline,  and  could 
be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Majok  O'BEERNE  did  not  think  that 
it  was  absolntely  neceesary  to  flog  on 
board  ship ;  the  watches  on  board  ship 
were  not  kept  by  soldiers,  but  by  sailors; 
and  if  soldiers  kept  them,  they  would 
probably  be  washed  overboard.  There 
was  ample  power  to  maintain  discipline 
on  board  slup  without  flogging,  by  im- 
piiflOBing  or  Dy  putting  in  irons  in  the 
hold,  and  there  were  other  punishments 
which  might  be  inflicted.  He  did  not 
see  any  necessity  for  flogging  on  board 
ahipe ;  and,  therefore,  he  should  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Stock- 
port. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided; — Ayes  164; 
Noes  68:  Majority  96.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  127.) 
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The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  to  the 
hon._  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan)  that  the  Amendment  ho 
proposed  in  p^e  19,  line  34,  to  insert 
the  words — 


was  not  germane  to  this  clause. 

SiK  0HARLE8  W.  DILKE  asked, 
whether  the  Amendment  would  not  be 
germane  to  the  72nd  clause  ? 

Thb  chairman  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  Amendment 
might  be  properly  raised  on  the  72nd 
clause. 

Major  NOLAN  observed,  that  the 
Chairman's  decision  seemed  to  him  to  be 
very  curious.     The  clause  began — 

■'  Puaisbmonta  may  bo  iDflicted  in  reapcet  of 
offencea  committed  bf  ponoiu  gubicct  to  militury 
law,  and  convicted  b;  court  martial ;  " 

and  it  certainly  seemed  to  him  that  his 
Amendment  was  perfectly  germane  to 
this  clause,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  move  that  the  punishment 
should  be  restricted  to  persons  convicted 
by  court  martial.  Of  course,  if  he  were 
ruled  out  of  Order,  he  would  submit ; 
but  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  so. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  clause 
stated  that  punishment  might  bo  in- 
flicted on  all  persons  subject  to  military 
law.  What  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
wished  to  do  by  his  Amendment  was  to 
ndd  that  the  punishment  of  flogging,  one 
of  the  punishments  which  might  be  iu- 
Bicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
should  not  be  inflicted  except  by  a  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial.  The  clause, 
at  present,  was  only  permissive ;  but 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  wished  to 
secure  that  the  punishment  of  flogging 
iihould  never  be  inflicted  under  certain 
circumstances. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  proposed  by  his 
Amendment  that  the  punishment  in 
iiuestion  should  not  be  inflicted  by  any 
other  tribunal  than  a  court  martial.  The 
i;lause  now  before  the  Committee  had 
relation  only  to  punishments  inflicted  by 
courts  martial.     It  seemed  to  him  that 

Amendment  of  that  character  would 
!)e  properly  moved  upon  a  clause  which 
proposed  to  inflict  tne  punishment  in 
imother  way. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  shut  out 
not  only  the  flogging  by  the  provost 
marsbal,  but  by  captains  on  board  ship. 
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and  the  present  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
only  place  to  insert  the  restriction  that 
flogging  was  only  to  take  place  by  order 
of  a  court  martial ;  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  raise  the  Amendment  else- 
where. There  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  moving  a  new  clause  ;  and  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  raise  it  upon  one  of 
the  penal  clauses.  He  thought  it  woidd 
turn  out  that  it  was  a  very  inconsistent 
decision  to  rule  that  he  could  not  move 
his  Amendment  upon  that  clause. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkek)  agreed  with  the  Chair- 
man's view,  that  the  effect  of  the  Amend- 
ment upon  this  clause  would  be  to  make 
it  most  absurd.  The  clause  would  read 
that  punishments  might  be  inflicted  upon 
persons  subject  to  military  law,  and 
convicted  by  court  martial,  and  after- 
wards would  come  the  restriction  that 
this  particular  punishment  should  not  be 
inflicted  upon  any  soldier,  save  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial.  The  words 
were  out  of  place  in  a  clause  dealing 
with  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  by 
a  court  martial ;  he  thought  the  Amend- 
ment might  properly  be  moved  upon 
the  72nd  clause,  as  had  been  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea.  The  symmetry  of  the  clause 
would  be  destroyed  if  the  Amendment 
were  inserted  here. 

Major  NOLAN  did  not  think  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  clause  would  be  in- 
jured by  the  adoption  of  his  Amend- 
ment. The  clause  dealt  with  a  number 
of  punishments,  and  that  simply  put  a 
restriction  upon  the  infliction  of  corpo- 
ral punishment. 

Mr.  J.  R.  YORKE  said,  that  as  the 
Chairman  had  ruled  that  the  Amend- 
ment was  out  of  Order,  the  only  course 
open  was  to  move  to  report  Progress. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had,  he  supposed, 
been  endeavouring  to  alter  his  decision 
upon  the  admissibility  of  the  Amend- 
ment. He  was,  therefore,  not  abso- 
lutely out  of  Order  in  what  he  said. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  rose  to  Order.  He 
said  that,  in  Clause  44,  punishments 
might  be  inflicted  upon  persons  subject 
to  military  law  and  convicted  by  court 
martial.  Would  it  be  possible  to  introduce 
after  the  words  **  military  laws,"  "and 
shall  not  be  inflicted  otherwise  than  by 
court  martial  ?  "  He  did  not  ihitk  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  inserting, 
in  a  later  part  of  the  clause,  ''  should 

Major  Nolan 


be  inflicted  upon  a  soldier  only  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial."  The  whole 
clause  was  descriptive  of  punishment ; 
and  there  was  no.  harm  in  making  some 
punishments  only  to  be  inflicted  under 
particular  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand.  Clause  72,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  Amendment,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  punishments.  It 
was  only  in  that  clause  that  punishments 
which  were  to  be  inflicted  were  enume- 
rated ;  and  there  could  be  nothing  in- 
consistent in  saying  that  a  particular 
punishment  could  only  be  inflicted  by 
a  court  martial. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  was 
expressing  his  opinion  that  an  Amend- 
ment of  this  sort  should  have  been  placed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  clause.  But  it 
had  not  been  moved  in  that  place,  and 
the  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause 
had  been  passed,  and  were  the  governing 
words  of  the  clause.  It  was  not  com- 
petent to  move  these  words  now. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  whether  he 
could  move  to  insert  after  the  words 
"other  circumstances,"  "save  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  martial  ?  " 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  CALLAN  begged  to  move  to 
report  Progress,  as  he  thought  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chairman  was  of  such  im- 
portance that  time  should  be  afforded 
to  hon.  Members  to  consult  authorities, 
and  to  decide  what  course  of  procedure 
should  be  adopted. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,  Callan.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  hon. 
Members  would  not  report  Progress  for 
a  short  time,  for  he  proposed  to  move 
to  leave  out  the  last  three  lines  upon 
that  page,  and  the  flrst  three  lines  of 
the  next.  After  that  there  were  only 
three  other  Amendments  which  he  pro- 
posed to  accept,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  upon  this  sub-section  of  the  clause. 
They  had  already  spent  a  long  time 
upon  the  discussion  of  that  clause,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  discussion  had  been 
productive  of  good.  It  was  not  then  so 
late  but  what  they  might  well  do  good 
work,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  at 
a  much  later  hour.  He  would  accept 
the  ruling   of  the  Chair,  giving  hon. 
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Members  tlie  assurance  that  the  dis- 
cussion could  very  properly  be  brought 
on,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  had  said,  upon  the  72nd  clause. 
As  they  had  cleared  away  much  of  what 
was  debatable,  he  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  that  evening  finish  the 
few  sub -sections  which  remained  of  the 
clause. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that 
this  matter  could  be  properly  raised 
upon  the  72nd  clause.  There  were 
provisions  upon  that  clause  which  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  upon  the  72nd, 
and  the  limitation  of  flogging  was  one 
of  those  matters  which  would  be  pro- 
perly considered  upon  the  provost  mar- 
shal clause.  The  72nd  clause  was  one 
of  the  vaguest  possible  character ;  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  con- 
siderable alterations  in  it,  and  to  decide 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  any 
^^^S^^S  ^y  the  provost  marshal. 

Mb.  STJLLIvAN  said,  that  consider- 
ing the  numerous  Amendments  to  the 
Bill,  and  the  dangerous  ground  over 
which  they  had  been  going,  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  met 
them  in  a  very  fair  and  conciliatory 
spirit.  For  his  own  part,  having  taken 
part  in  this  discussion,  he  did  hope  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  take 
his  advice,  and  would  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
man,  and  allow  the  Committee  to  go  on 
for  another  half-hour. 

Mb.  PAENELL  thought  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
would  do  best  to  postpone  his  Amend- 
ment— in  fact,  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  help  it,  as  the  Chairman  had  ruled 
him  out  of  Order.  He  thought,  more- 
over, that  at  that  late  hour,  and  con- 
sidering how  long  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing this  question,  that  it  might  very 
well  be  postponed  until  Clause  72  was 
reached ;  any  matters  which  had  been 
omitted  would  come  later  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  72nd  clause. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  he  would 
not  move  Amendment  then,  but  would 
raise  it  upon  the  72nd  clause.  He  saw 
a  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  would 
be  much  more  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility in  changing  that  clause  than  in 
altering  the  present  clause,  and  declaring 
that  a  soldier  should  only  be  punished 


in  respect  of  flogging  by  a  court  martial. 
He  thought  it  very  hard  that  he  should 
have  been  ruled  out  of  Order  upon  this 
clause,  and  he  was  afraid  the  Bill  would 
suffer  for  it. 

Mb.  CALLAN  begged  leave  to  with- 
draw his  Motion  to  report  Progress.  At 
the  same  time,  he  begged  to  give  Notice 
that  he  intended  to  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chairman  upon 
this  point. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  OTWAY  did  not  wish  to  prolong 
this  discussion  ;  but  he  must  express  his 
extreme  regret  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  chosen  to  pro- 
tract this  debate  by  the  course  he  had 
pursued.  It  would  always  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman's  Government,  and  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  that  the  British 
soldier  was  subjected  toa  punishment 
which  lowered  the  gallant  fellows  upon 
whom  it  was  inflicted.  It  would  always 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  continuing  the  use  of  the  lash. 
One  remark  he  wished  to  make  before 
he  left  this  subject.  Statements  had 
been  made  by  Ministers  of  that  House 
that  the  military  authorities — and  he 
had  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War — that  the  military 
authorities  were  in  favour  of  this  punish- 
ment. He  challenged  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  to  produce  his 
military  authorities.  Why  did  he  not  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  some  military 
authority  against  this  punishment.  He 
had  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  would  pass  down  for  ever  as  a 
brave  and  gallant  soldier — namely,  the 
late  General  Napier,  and  he  was  most 
decidedly  opposed  to  flogging,  as  well 
in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 
Then,  again,  was  there  any  authority 
among  military  gentlemen  having  seats 
in  that  House  higher  than  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Anson)  who 
seconded  a  Motion  that  he  (Mr.  Otway) 
had  made  in  that  House  ?    Neither  of 
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those  distmgoifihed  officers  thought  it 
necessary  to  retain  the  lash;  but  the 
Government  said  that  they  had  the 
highest  military  authority ;  and  he  chal- 
lenged them  to  name  any  officer  of  re- 
cognized position  who  was  prepared  to 
come  forward  and  say  that  the  discipline 
of  a  British  Army  could  not  be  main- 
tained unless  the  use  of  the  lash  were 
retained.  He  shoidd  divide  against  this 
clause;  and  he  hoped  that  all  who  wished 
to  relieve  the  Army  from  this  disgrace 
would  vote  with  him. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  137; 
Noes  45  :  Majority  92. — (Div.  List,  No. 
128.) 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morroWy  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

QUESTIONS, 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCE  HIPERIAL. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  BENNETT-STANFORD  asked, 
If  the  Government  would  give  the  House 
the  contents  of  the  telegram  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Cape,  and  which 
had  occasioned  much  anxiety  ? 

Mb.  PULESTON  also  inquired,  What 
information  the  Government  had  re- 
ceived with  reference  to  a  report  which 
had  occasioned  great  anxiety  to  the 
Members  who  had  heard  of  it  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  with  your 
permission,  and  with  feelings  of  very 
deep  regret,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
shared  by  the  House,  I  will  read  the 
telegram  just  received  from  General 
Lord  Chelmsford,  telegraphed  from  Ma- 
deira to-day — 

"Camp,  seven   miles  beyond  Blood  River, 
under  Itellezi  Mountain,  2nd  June. 

"  Prince  Imperial,  acting  under  orders  of  the 
Assistant  Quartermaster  Greneral,  reconnoitered 
on  the  1st  of  June.  Rode  to  camping  ground 
on  June  2,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Carey, 
98tli,  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster  General, 
and  six  white  men  and  friendly  Zulus,  all 
mounted.  Party  halted  and  off-saddled  off  the 
road  about  ten  miles  from  this  camp.  Just  as 
the  Prince  gave  orders  to  mount  a  volley  was 
fired  from  the  long  grass  around  the  kraals. 
The  Prince  Imperial  and  two  troopers  are  re- 
ported missing  by  Lieutenant  Carey,  who  es- 
caped and  reached  the  camp  at  dark.  On  the 
evidence  taken  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Prince  being  killed.    Some  17th  Lancers  mid 

Mr,  Otway 


ambulances  are  now  starting  to  reoorer  the 
body,  but  I  send  this  off  at  once  hoping  to 
catch  the  mail.  I  myself  was  unaware  that 
the  Prince  Imperial  had  been  detailed  for  this 
duty." 

I  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction,  such 
as  it  is,  to  add  that  a  telegram  has  been 
received  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Michael  ELicks-Beach),  stating  that  the 
body  of  the  late  Prince  Imperial  has 
since  been  recovered.  I  think,  Sir,  it 
is  hardly  necessaiy  for  me  to  express 
here  in  this  House  what,  I  am  sure,  is 
felt  by  all  of  us  in  this  House,  of  what- 
ever Party,  that  a  young  Prince  who,  we 
are  proud  to  think,  had  derived  some 
portion  at  least  of  his  military  education 
in  our  own  Military  Academy,  and  who, 
united  by  the  tenderest  bonds  of  com- 
radeship, had  volunteered  gallantly  to 
go  out  and  assist  his  former  comrades  at 
a  time  of  difficulty  and  danger,  should 
have  met  with  a  fate  which,  though  it 
well  becomes  a  soldier,  still  is  one  which 
has  cut  him  off  prematurely.  I  am 
sure  we  must  all  feel  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy  with  that  (^cious  lady  who  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  only  prop  to  which 
she  might  have  justly  looked  forward  in 
after-life. 

ORDERS    OF    THE   DAY. 

INDIAN  MARINE  BILL.— [Bill  182.] 
{Mr,  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr,  John  O.  Talbot.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  go  into 
Conmiittee  on  this  occasion.  Tbe  Bill 
proposed  to  give  large  powers  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India  in  Council ; 
such  powers  as  the  House  should  not 
delegate  to  anyone. 

Mr.  PAENELL  objected  to  the 
House  going  into  Committee.  He 
thought,  as  the  Order  was  an  opposed 
one,  it  should  not  be  taken  at  that  late 
hour. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  the 
Bill  was  exactly  the  same  now  as  it  was 
before  ;  it  was  only  presented  to  the 
House  now  in  an  amended  form. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  observed,  that  there 
was  a  Notice  of  Amendment  down  to 
this  Bill;  and,  as  he  understood  the 
half-past  12  o'clock  Hule,  this  Bill  should 
not  be  brought  on, 
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Mb.  speaker  said,  that  the  Motion 
to  go  into  Committee  was  only  taken 
pro  formd,  in  order  to  render  the  Bill 
more  acceptable  to  the  House.  He 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  Bill  was  not  advanced  a  stage 
by  its  being  taken  on  that  occasion. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Bill  reported;  to  he  printed,  as  amended 
[Bill  211];  re-committed  for  Tuesday 
next,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   ACT   (1876)    AMEND- 
MENT (INTERMENTS)  BILL.— [Bill  61.] 
{Mr.  Marten,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Cole.) 

THIBD     BEADING. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." — {Mr.  Marten.) 

Mb.  DIMjWYN  trusted  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  would  not  be  taken 
that  night.  The  Bill  was  only  unop- 
posed because  there  had  been  no  time 
to  put  down  Notice  of  opposition. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  as  no  No- 
tice of  Amendment  had  been  put  down 
the  Bill  could  be  taken  then. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  that  the  Bill 
had  only  so  recently  gone  through  Com- 
mittee that  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
place  any  Amendments  on  the  Paper. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  it  was  open 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mb.  OSBOKNE  MOKGAN  begged  to 
second  the  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment. He  said,  that  this  Bill  was  an 
exceedingly  objectionable  measure.  The 
clauses  of  the  Bill  were  short ;  but,  in 
effect,  they  proposed  to  give  to  rural 
sanitary  authorities  power  to  construct 
cemeteries  entirely  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  the  ratepayers,  and  then  to 
charge  the  cost  of  such  works  upon  the 
rates.  He  could  not  conceive  any  pro- 
posal more  absurd  than  this.  Moreover, 
the  Bill  was  a  retrograde  one,  as  it  went, 
so  to  speak,  behind  the  back  of  the 
Burial  Acts,  and  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  burial  groimds,  without  any  un- 
consecrated.  portion  being  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  Dissenters.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  meeting  their  demands,  it  placed 


them  in  a  worse  position  than  before. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge had  stolen  a  march  upon  them  ; 
and  because  he  happened  to  leave  the 
House  a  minute  or  two  before  the  Bill 
came  on  yesterday,  it  was  taken  with- 
out opposition.  In  consequence  of  the 
Bill  going  through  Committee  so  re- 
cently, there  had  been  no  time  to  put 
down  any  Notice  to  oppose  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  conceived  that 
the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  pressed  through 
the  House  at  that  hour.  The  ends  of 
the  Bill  would  be  most  mischievous ;  it 
was  a  very  objectionable  measure,  and 
would  give  enormous  powers  to  the  local 
authorities. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.'* 
— (i/r.  Dillwyn,) 

Mb.  baring  thought  that,  consider- 
ing the  great  attention  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  interments,  which  he  had  made 
his  own  for  many  years,  he  ought  at 
least  to  have  been  careful  to  see  what 
Bills  were  going  on  with  reference  to 
the  matter.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  House  owed  him  no  special  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CALLAN  trusted  that,  after  the 
long  discussion  they  had  had  that  night, 
this  Bill  would  not  then  be  taken.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  half- 
past  12  Rule  applied,  unless  the  day 
after  a  Bill  was  taken  a  Notice  of 
Amendment  appeared  on  the  Paper; 
but,  in  this  case,  no  hon.  Member  had 
any  opportunity  of  placing  a  Motion  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  upon  the  Paper ; 
and,  as  that  had  been  the  case,  he 
thought  that  the  half -past  12  Ride  ought 
to  apply. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  wished  him  to  refer  to  the  half- 
past  12  Rule  he  would  do  so.  The  third 
reading  of  that  Bill  had  been  fixed  for 
that  day,  and  no  Notice  of  Amendment 
had  been  given.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, he  was  bound  to  rule  that  the 
regulation  in  question  did  not  apph', 
and  that  the  Bill  could  be  taken  then. 

Mr.  MONK  would  be  obliged  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Marten)  would  explain  the  nature 
of  this  Bill.  The  Bill  had  passed 
through  Committee  without  a  single  ob- 
servation being  made  respecting  it ;  and 
when  the  hon.   and    learned  Member 
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asked  that  it  might  be  read  a  third  Sir  WILFRID    LAWSON  did  not 

time,  he  should,  at  least,  tell  the  House  think  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

something  about  it.  for  Cambridge  had  been  wrong  in  taking 

Mr.    marten    said,    that    private  advantage  of  every  opportunity  which  he 

Members  had  so  few  opportunities  of  had  to    bring  on  this  Bill.     It  was  a 

passing  their  measures  mat  he  trusted  matter  of   great   difficulty    to    private 

the  House  would  take  the  third  read-  Members  to  bring  their  legislation  to 

ing  of  this  Bill  on  that  occasion.     He  this  stage ;  and  he  did  not  think  that 

entirely  disclaimed    any    intention    of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  should  be 

smuggling  the  Bill  through  the  House,  blamed  for  wishing  his  Bill  to  be  taken 

and  had  only  taken  advantage  of  such  then.     When    the    hon.    and    learned 

opportunities  as  fell  in  his  way.      He  Member  had  steered  safely  through  all 

might  say  that  the  Bill  was  supported  the  shoals  and  got  safely  to  that  point, 

by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  it  was  rather  hard  to  ask  him  to  give  up 

Penryn  (Mr.  Cole).  the  fruits  of  his  perseverance.     Perhaps 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  remarked  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  bighshire  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  was 
Penryn  (Mr.  Cole)  had  told  him  that  he  jealous  of  an  interference  with  a  matter 
entirely  disapproved  of  the  measure.  which  he  might  think  belonged  entirely 

Mr.   marten  said,    that    he    had  to  himself.     He  would  point  out  to  him 

conversed  with  the   hon.  and   learned  that  there  was  nothing  ecclesiastical  in 

Member  for   Penryn   (Mr.  Cole),  and,  this  Bill. 

so    far    as    he   knew,  he   approved  of  Colonel  MAEIINS  said,  that  the  hon. 

this  Bill.      It  was  merely   a  Bill    to  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle   was 

enable  the  sanitary  authorities,  in  cer-  perfectly  right    in    saying    that    there 

tain  cases,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  pro-  was  nothing    ecclesiastical    about    this 

vide    cemeteries.       There   was  an   ab-  Bill;    it  was  only  a  Bill  which   made 

solute  necessity  at  the  present  moment  better  provision  for  the  health  of  the 

for  a  machinery  to  enable  the  ordinary  people. 

sanitary  authorities  in  certain  cases  to  Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  thought 

provide  for  the  interment  of  particular  they  were  entitled  to  have  the  opinion 

persons,  in  the  same  way  that  they  now  of  the  Government  upon  this  measure, 

had  to  provide  mortuaries.     In  fact,  it  He   doubted  whether  the   Government 

was  simply  a  Bill  enabling  the  sanitary  had  read  through  this  Bill ;  and  before 

authorities  to  make  provisions  for  the  it  passed  the  third  reading,  he  tliought 

public    health.     He   trusted   that    the  the  House  should  know  what  their  opi- 

House  would  now  proceed  to  the  third  nion  of  it  was. 

reading.  Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 

Question  put  ^^  ^^^  been  asked  his  opinion,  and  he 

The  House  divided  .—Aje^  15 ;  Noes  r"i?,fr  ^* ''t'^ '^^^fr*   ^^v^^'^m 

43  :  Majority  28.-(Div.  List,  No   129.)  ^^t  ^^^'^^'^^t  carofuUy,  and  he  could 

•'       "^            ^                '                 ^  not  conceive  that  anyone  could,  by  any 

Original    Question    again    proposed,  possibility,  object  to  it.     It  simply  did 

"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  this— it  gave  the  local  authority  facilities 

^1^®'  for  having  cemeteries  if  they  wished  to 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  that  after  a  pro-  ^.^^  ^Y^\^.  ^^T  ^.^  T^^^&^v  ' 

longed  debate,  extending  from  4  o'clock  ^'^^<^\]^  ^?  ^fl  »*  °^^y  «°obled  the 

that  evening,  of  more  important  matters.  ^"^  authorities  to  take  more  ^wers  m 

this  Bill  was  now  pressed  on  in  spite  of  "^^"P^*  *?  ^'^^  "f  *«'?:    ?«  T^^ 

a  most  determined  opposition.     No  real  not  conceive  any  possible  objection  there 

legislation   could  be  done  by  victories  """^'^  ^®  ^  *^«  ^^• 

snatched  like  this.    He  begged  to  move  Question  put. 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Me.  BIGGAE  seconded  the  Motion,  The  House  divided:— Ajea  10;  Noes 

being  of  opinion  that  the  BiU  was  one  ^^  :  Majority  35.— (Div.  List,  No.  130.) 
which  required  further  discussion. 

IT  !.•           J         J  /-v      ^-                   1  Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  r    >      r   » 

'{Mr^Calkl  f  *"'*^  "^^  """^  adjourn."-  gju  „^j  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^ime,  and pmed. 
Mr,  Monk 
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MOTION, 


POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 

I£ATE.      FIBST  &EADIKO. 

Mb.  salt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
aBill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Parish  Boondaries,  and  to 
make  further  Amendments  in  the  Acts 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England. 

Mr,  O'CONNOR  POWER  was  sur- 
prised at  the  introduction  of  this  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  asked  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  perfectly  well 
aware  l£at  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  upon  which  this  Bill  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  applied  to  the 
Three  Ejngdoms.  Many  weeks  ago,  he 
received  a  promise  that  legislation  in 
this  matter  affecting  Lreland  should  take 
place  this  Session.  If  the  Government 
was  so  anxious  to  transact  what  was 
called  the  Business  of  Parliament,  why 
did  they  leave  Lreland  and  Scotland  out 
of  the  proposed  legislation  ?  He  should 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  on  a  future 
occasion,  when  there  was  a  fuller  House, 
of  explaining  what  he  could  not  but  re- 
gard as  the  very  extraordinary  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  this  matter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  Pariah  Boundaries,  and  to  make  further 
amendments  in  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of 
the  Poor  in  England,  orderedUi  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Sclatbr- Booth. 

BUlprMented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  212.] 


SUPPLY. 

Contidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Retolved,  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £600,000, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  pay  off  and  dis- 
charge Exchequer  Bonds  that  will  become  due 
and  payable  on  the  29th  day  of  June  1879. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To'tnorrato,  at  Two 
of  the  clock ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  To»morrow. 


WATS  AlTD  MEAITS. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Sssohed,  That,  towards  making  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 

VOL.  CCXLyn.    [thibd  bebies.] 


1880,  the  sum  of  £6,667,023  be  granted  out  of 
the  Conaolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Eesolution  to  be  reported  To-morrcWy  at  Two 
of  the  clock ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  To'tnorrotc. 


HXTNORET  AGRICT7LTT7BAL  SCHOOL,   &C. 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  O'Shauohnessit,  Bill  to 
enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with 
the  assent  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  vary 
the  trusts  of  the  Mungret  Agricultural  School 
and  Model  Farm,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  0*Shauoh- 
NE8ST,  Mr.  Synan,  and  Mr.  Gabbett. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  213.] 

PETKOLEXTM  ACT   (1871)   AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Bill  to 
continue  and  amend  *  *  The  Petroleum  Act,  1 87 1 ," 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Bill>»rMft)^«i^,  and read.the  first  time.  [Bill  214.] 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  20th  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— J'iV*/  Reading— 
Public  Health  Act  (1876)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments) ♦  (123). 

Committee-— hocal  Government  Provisional  Or- 
ders (Axminster  Union,  &c.)*  f94);  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (Aoergavenny 
Union,  &c.)  •  (103). 

Report — Prosecution  of  Offences*  (121). 

Third  JZ^rfiVi^— Racecourses  (Metropolis)  ♦  (46) ; 
Omnibus  Regulation  •  (117)  ;  Convention 
(Ireland)  Act  Repeal  *  (77) ;  Hares  (Ireland)  ♦ 
(89) ;  Local  Government  (Highways)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Buckingham,  &o.^  ♦  (96)  ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Ays- 
garth  Union,  &c.)*  (104),  andpaiwrf. 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE— 
THE  MEMBERS. 

Viscount  BUEY  said,  it  might  be 
convenient  to  their  Lordbships  tiiat  he 
should  announce  the  names  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Army 
Organization.  They  were— Gener^  Lord 
Airey,  General  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
General  Sir  J.  Lintom  A.  Simmons, 
Lieutenant  General  the  Earl  of  Long- 
ford, Lieutenant  General   Sir  Patrick 
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M*Dougall,  lieutenant  General  Arm- 
strong, Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  Major  General  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Colonel  Saunders,  R.A.,  Colonel 
Hutton,  and  Colonel  Bigge.  The  Secre- 
tary was  Colonel  Clive. 

BUSINESS   OF  THE  HOUSE— HOUR  OF 
MEETING  FOR  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

BESOLUTION. 

The  Earl  of  DUNEAVEN,  in  rising 
to  move — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
Sittings  of  Public  Business  should  commence  at 
4  P.M.  instead  of  5  p.m." 

said,  that  the  noble  Viscount  opposite 
(Viscount  Midleton),  in  moving  a  similar 
Besolution  last  Session — the  debate  on 
which  was  still  fresh  in  their  Lordships' 
memory — had  explained  the  subject  in 
detail,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  (the  Earl  of  Dunraven),  therefore, 
to  speak  at  any  length  upon  it  now. 
The  noble  Viscount  commenced  by  say- 
ing that  the  Sittings  of  this  House 
divided  themselves  into  three  heads  ;  an 
arrangement  which,  though  it  sounded 
somewhat  peculiar,  was  so  convenient 
that  he  would  follow  the  same  plan. 
The  Sittings  of  their  Lordships'  House 
naturally  fell  into  three  classes.  It  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  the  House, 
having  little  Business  before  it,  passed 
through  that  little  quickly,  and  rose 
about  half-past  5  or  6  o'clock.  He  saw 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that  re- 
spect. Provided  the  House  got  through 
its  work  well,  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  get  through  it  quickly. 
It  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  House,  on  those  occa- 
sions, if  the  House  met  at  4  o'clock  and 
rose  at  half-past  4  or  at  5,  rather  than 
meet  at  5  and  rise  at  half-past  5  or  6 
o'clock.  The  former  hour  would  be 
more  suitable  to  Members  serving  on 
Select  Committees,  because  those  Com- 
mittees adjourned  at  4  o'clock,  and 
noble  Lords  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  wait  about  for  an  hour  on  the  chance 
that  some  interesting  discussion  might 
arise  in  the  House.  It  would  be  more 
convenient,  also,  to  the  House  in  general, 
and  would  induce  a  larger  attendance  of 
Peers.  It  was  not  always  possible  to  tell, 
by  looking  at  the  Notice  Paper,  whether 
anything  of  interest  would  come  before 
the  House,  because  discussions  of  con- 
siderable  importance   sometimes  arose 

Viseouyit  Bury 


spontaneously,  on  the  moment,  and  with- 
out any  public  Notice ;  and  he  felt  sure 
many  noble  Lords  would  come  down  on  the 
chance  of  any  important  debate  arising, 
provided  they  felt  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  not,  if  disappointed,  lose  ihfi  en- 
tire afternoon.  By  meeting  at  4  o'clock, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time,  during 
the  summer  season,  for  their  Lordships 
to  ride  or  take  exercise  of  any  kind,  to 
take  advantage  of  trains  leaving  town 
at  a  convenient  hour,  or  to  go  to  out- 
door places  of  amusement,  when  nothing 
of  interest  took  place  in  the  House  ;  and 
in  winter  or  spring,  which  was  the  same 
thing,  only  worse,  they  could  console 
themselves,  for  lack  of  work,  by  the 
society  of  their  friends  at  the  most 
sociable  hour  of  the  day — 5  o'clock.  The 
present  system  was  a  direct  premium  on 
absenteeism.  If  it  had  been  deemed  ad- 
visable to  weed  out  of  the  House  all  those 
Peers  who  were  not  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  devote  themselves  to  political 
life,  no  better  plan  could  have  been  de- 
vised than  to  fix  the  hour  of  meeting  for 
Business  as  it  was  at  present  fixed.  Then 
there  were  the  intermediate  days  on  which 
unpremeditated  debates  arose  which 
lasted  till  dinner-time,  or  discussions 
arising  on  important  matters  after  due 
Notice,  which  never  lasted  beyond  the 
same  mystic  hour.  In  fact,  **  the  tocsin 
of  the  soul,  the  dinner-bell,"  tolled  the 
knell  of  all  debates  in  that  House  unless 
an  important  Division  was  expectod,  or 
some  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
Empire  was  under  discussion.  The  extra 
hour  before  dinner-time  which  would  bo 
gained  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
these  cases.  It  would  allow  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  discussion  on  important 
topics,  and  the  House  would  be  able  to 
pay  more  deliberate  attention  to  the 
details  of  Bills  in  Committee.  An  hour  did 
not  represent  a  great  lapse  of  time,  but, 
practically  speaking,  it  doubled  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  House.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  all  Members^ 
and  more  especially  to  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  committed  the  *'  atro- 
cious crime  of  being  young  men."  He 
did  not  mean  specially  young  in 
years,  but  young  in  the  House.  Many 
of  them  had  to  get  all  their  expe- 
lience  in  the  House.  They  were  in  the 
lamentable  position  of  being  recruits  de- 
legated to  the  Eeserves  not  only  after 
short  and  inadequate  service,  but  without 
any  active  service  whatever.  On  occasions 
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of  great  debates  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  a  House  to  a  late  hour.  But 
these  occasions  were  rare  ;  like  angels' 
visits,  they  were  "  few  and  far  between." 
The  House  sat  till  a  late  hour  perhaps 
three  or  four  times  in  a  Session.  On 
those  occasions,  no  doubt,  the  more  in- 
experienced Members  were  better  em- 
ployed in  admiring  the  eloquence  and 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  certain  noble 
Lords  than  in  endeavouring  to  give 
utterance  to  their  own  thoughts ;  but  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  have  some 
chance  of  joining  in  those  debates,  and 
an  extra  hour  before  dinner,  by  giving 
more  time  for  the  first  two  or  three  great 
speeches,  might  afford  some  opportunity 
for  a  little  desultory  firing  during  the 
dinner-time  before  the  principal  forces 
were  again  got  into  position  after  that 
hour.  He  was  sorry  to  mention  the 
dinner-hour  so  often,  because  it  sounded 
as  if  their  Lordships  were  especially  fond 
of  that  entertainment.  That  idea  was, 
of  course,  absurd.  Their  Lordships 
were  always  ready  to  subordinate  their 
comfort  to  the  public  welfare  on  great 
occasions.  But  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  the  dinner-hour  should  form  a 
legitimate  boimdary  to  the  ordinary 
labours  of  the  day.  It  would  be  easier 
to  obtain  the  attendance  of  members  of 
any  assembly  between  the  hours  of  4 
and  7.30  than  between  the  hours  of  5 
and  8.30.  The  circumstances  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  so  different, 
it  was  useless  to  compare  them.  Be- 
sides, noble  Lords  were,  no  doubt,  un- 
selfishly anxious  to  avoid  the  social  sin 
of  being  late  for  dinner.  He  believed 
the  change  would  be  to  the  convenience 
of  society  and  of  the  House  as  a  whole, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (the  Lord  Chancellor). 
If  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  personal  con- 
venience, he  had  no  doubt  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  would  rise  in  his  place 
and  clamour  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the 
general  good ;  but,  possibly,  he  thought 
of  Lord  Chancellors  in  the  abstract,  and 
of  the  legal  business.  The  House  might 
sit  for  appeals  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  in  doing  so  it  would  meet  at 
the  hour  which  all  the  Courts  in  the 
country  met  at.  But  if  grave  legal 
difficulties  existed,  he  maintained  that 
afforded  no  argument  against  the  con- 
templated change — that  was  no  reason 
why  the  'House  should  lose  an  atom  of 
its  usefulness  or  sacrifice  its  convenience; 


but  it  did  show  cause  why  some  change 
should  be  made  as  to  the  Speakership 
of  the  House.  The  House  was  its  own 
Speaker — an  anomalous  state  of  things 
which  had  advantages,  but  which  might 
lead  to  strange  results.  It  was  obvious 
that  any  Party  in  a  majority  might  pre- 
vent the  minority  from  ever  speaking  at 
all.  That  was  not  likely  ever  to  be  more 
than  a  theoretical  possibility ;  but  there 
were  other  objections.  He  would  not 
mention  them,  as  that  was  not  actually 
the  point  in  question.  All  he  wished  to 
say  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  alter 
the  system  than  continue  it  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  House.  He  did  not  believe 
it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  the  system, 
because  if  the  House  sat  for  legal  business 
at  10  o'clock,  the  Lord  Chancellor  could 
take  his  seat  at  half-past  4,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  regular  Business 
would  commence.  Surely  the  noble  Earl 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  might  oc- 
cupy the  Woolsack  for  those  15  minutes  ? 
And  in  cases  where  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  was  the  First  Order  of  the 
Day  there  might  be  a  Deputy  Speaker 
or  Chairman  chosen.  Those  occasions 
occurred  about  10  times  in  a  Session. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  Deputy 
Chairman  for  two  hours  and  a-half  each 
Session.  He  asked  if  such  a  small  matter 
should  weigh  against  the  convenience  of 
the  whole  House  ?  He  believed  the  alter- 
ation in  the  hour  of  assembling  woidd 
increase  the  usefulness  and  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House. 

Moved  to  reaolvcy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  Sittings  for  Puhlic  Business  should 
commence  at  4  p.m.  instead  of  6  p.m.—  (The  Earl 
of  Dunraven.) 

YiscouNT  MIDLETON,  in  supporting 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl,  said,  the 
experience  of  their  Lordships  was  in 
he  favour  of  the  proposed  change.  When 
brought  a  similar  Motion  forward  last 
Session,  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  met  it  by  statistics. 
Now,  he  found  that  in  1877  the  House 
met  93  times  and  adjourned  on  49  occa- 
sions before  6  o'clock.  Last  Session,  it 
met  103  times  and  rose  before  6  o'clock 
on  only  47  occasions.  Noble  Lords  left 
the  building  when  the  Select  Committees 
adjourned  and  did  not  comeback.  On 
one  occasion  he  met  a  noble  Lord  going 
home,  and,  on  his  asking  him  whether 
he  intended  to  return,  he  said  he  had 
been  serving  on  a  Committee  and  was 
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too  exhausted  to  do  so.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  the  House  had  been  sitting  he 
would  have  gone  into  it.  The  present 
arrangement  for  meeting  had  the  effect 
of  shutting  out  any  discussion  on  the 
part  of  independent  Peers,  and  confining 
the  debates  exclusively  to  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers.  In  the  present  Session, 
when  the  Afghan  debate  was  about  to 
be  adjourned,  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  moved  that  the 
House  should  meet  at  4  p.m.  on  the 
following  day.  The  result  was  that  the 
debate  was  resumed  at  that  hour,  and 
kept  up  until  half-past  3  on  the  morning 
following.  Acting  on  that  precedent, 
he  (Viscount  Midleton)  moved  that  the 
Zulu  debate  be  resumed  at  4  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  that 
an  important  appeal  case  would  be  in- 
terfered with  by  that  arrangement,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  such 
a  Motion  ought  not  to  be  made  without 
Notice.  He  did  not  press  his  Motion. 
Consequently,  the  debate  was  resumed 
at  a  quarter-past  5  and  brought  to  a 
close  at  12.  Only  11  noble  Lords  took 
part  in  the  debate,  of  whom  seven  were, 
or  had  been.  Cabinet  Ministers,  two  had 
been,  or  were,  Under  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  one  had  been  a  permanent 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  for 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
the  debate  ended  by  a  quarter  to  8,  only 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  having  been 
devoted  to  it  after  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  charge  of  the  measure  moved  the 
second  reading.  When  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  brought  forward  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  dinner- 
hour  approached  before  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  could 
address  their  Lordships,  and  even  his 
ability  and  eloquence  could  not  keep  a 
good  attendance.  The  system  of  pairing 
was  not  in  vogue  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  as  it  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  therefore,  noble  Lords  could 
not  leave  the  House  for  a  short  time 
without  running  the  risk  of  finding 
the  Division  taken  before  their  return. 
The  practical  diflaculties  which  it  had 
been  suggested  were  in  the  way  of  an 
earlier  meeting  could  easily  be  sur- 
mounted. When  noble  Lords  holding 
Office,  or  those  who  had  done  so,  wished 
to  address  the  House,  no  private  Mem- 
ber with  any  decency  could  take  part  in 
the  debate.    There  were  three  classes  to 
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be  considered  in  this  change.  First,  the 
officials,  who  would  be  placed  in  no 
worse  position  by  such  a  change  as  that 
proposed  than  their  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  With  regard  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  the 
hardest- worked  man  in  the  House,  he 
could  be  relieved  by  one  or  more  Depuly 
Speakers,  and  he  believed  that  any  loss 
of  dignity  which  might  arise  from  such 
a  course  would  be  more  than  balanced 
by  its  convenience;  and  then,  thirdly, 
with  regard  to  the  independent  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  and  the 
leading  Members  of  the  Opposition,  such 
a  change  as  that  proposed  would  be  in 
their  favour.  Moreover,  by  the  proposed 
change,  younger  Members  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  would  be  listened  to  with- 
out impatience. 

Lord  ZOUCHE  supported  the  Motion. 
In  these  days,  when  every  institution 
must  expect  to  be  freely  criticized,  their 
Lordships'  House  should  endeavour 
to  do  more  legislative  Business.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  opportunities 
given  to  independent  Members  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  were  almost  nil; 
and,  if  by  meeting  earlier  their  Lord- 
ships were  enabled  to  give  more  time 
to  practical  Business,  the  legislation  of 
the  House  must  be  improved.  Why, 
he  asked,  was  it  that  all  the  work 
was  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
House  and  none  on  the  other,  but 
simply  because  there  was  no  time 
given  in  their  Lordships'  House  for 
transacting  it  before  the  dinner- hour? 
It  was  becoming  more  and  more  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  independent 
Chamber  to  check  the  Business  that  was 
not  properly  considered  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  was  the  use  of  that 
House,  if  they  had  no  work  to  do  ?  No 
less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  stated  a  few  nights  since,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  Indian  finance, 
that  the  reason  why  a  measure  of  such 
vast  importance  had  not  received  its 
proper  consideration  was  that  the  pres- 
sure of  Business  in  the  House,  of  Com- 
mons was  so  great  that  there  was  not 
time  enough  for  deliberate  debate,  even 
on  questions  of  so  grave  a  character. 
Of  course,  he  (Lord  Zouche)  did  not 
mean  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
competent  to  legislate  on  money  Bills ; 
but  there  was  a  lar^e  amount  of  in- 
termediate Business  which,  if  the  House 
met  an  hour  earlier,  the  less  known 
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Members  of  the  House  might  usefully 
deal  with. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  ex- 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  Motion  would 
be  adopted.     Those  of  their  Lordships 
who  attended  the  House  regularly  knew 
&at  on  many  occasions  their  Lordships 
had  not  adequate  time  to  consider  the 
intermediate  class  of  Business  that  came 
before   them.     About  a    quarter  to  7 
o'clock  the  House  became  uneasy,  and  at 
7  o'clock  noble  Lords  who  rose  to  address 
it  alluded  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
apologized  for  intruding.    There  was, 
in  consequence,  a  general  feeling  that  if  a 
noble  Lord  wished  to  make  a  speech,  he 
ought  to  be  as  quick  as  possible  about 
it.     It  was  said  that  noble  Lords  must 
get  their  dinners ;  but,  then,  when  they 
had  got  their  dinners,  they  did  not  re- 
turn. The  consequence  was,  that  matters 
under  discussion  were  left  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  Minister  or  two,  and  such 
few  Peers  who  might  remain  in  th  e  House. 
The  debate  last  night  did  not  commence 
until  7  o'clock.     The  consequence  was, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  could  be  brought  before  it — the 
great  subject  of  Indian  Finance — was 
debated  in  a  thin  House.    At  the  magic 
hour  of  7  the  House  consisted  of  about 
12  Peers,  and,  at  one  time,  if  their  Lord- 
ships had  come  to  a  Division,  he  was 
afraid  it  would  have  been  found  that 
their  number  had  dwindled  down    to 
nine ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  audience 
consisted  of  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
(the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gordon), 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  Table  (the  Earl  of 

Bedesdale),  and  himself 

The  Eakl  of  LONaPORD  rose  to 
Order.  The  question  was  the  meeting 
of  the  House  at  4  o'clock,  and  not  last 
night's  debate. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  said, 
he  was  strictly  in  Order,  inasmuch  as 
the  circumstance  which  he  had  stated 
showed  that  if  the  House  had  met  at  4 
instead  of  «5  o'clock,  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Northbroook)  would  have 
delivered  his  speech  to  a  full  instead  of 
an  empty  House.  He  would  ask  their 
Lordships  to  imagine  what  would  be  the 
feelings  of  **  the  intelligent  foreigner  " 
who,  after  watching  the  lengthened  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  compare  its  diligence  with  the 
time  devoted  by  their  Lordships  to  such 
important  questions  as  that  to  which  he 
had  referred  ? 


The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  My 
noble  Friend  who  has  addressed  us  with 
BO  much  ability  asks  us  what  would  be 
the  feelings  of  a  stranger  if  he  had  en- 
tered the  House  for  the  first  time  last 
night,  when  we  were  deliberating  on  In- 
dian Finance.     I  can  only  say,  that  if  a 
stranger  had  been  here  for  the  first  time 
to-night,  he  would  naturally  have  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  plethora  of  busi- 
ness,  that  we  were    labouring    under 
arrears,  and  that  the  most  extreme  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  at  once  in  order 
that  we  should  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  contend  with  the  mass  of  af- 
fairs with  which  we  are,  unfortunately, 
so     incommoded.      My    noble    Friend 
(Lord   Zouche),    in  the  ingenious  re- 
marks addressed  to  us,  was  not  very 
happy  in  his  illustration.     He  said  that 
it  was  one  of  the  grievances  of  this 
House,  which  might  ultimately  be  pro* 
ductive  of  injurious  consequences,  that  we 
could  not  have  debates  on  such  subjects 
as  Indian  Finance.    Now,  the  fact  is 
that    last  night  we  had  a  debate  on 
Indian  Finance,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
my  noble  Friend  had  addressed  us  on 
that  subject  with  as  much  ability  as  he 
has  done  to-night,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived the  utmost  attention.     But  where 
was  he?    My  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Midleton)  made  reference  to  the  Zulu 
debate.     Now,  it  so  happens  that  when 
Notice  was  given  of  bringing  forward 
that  subject,  I,  remembering  the  com- 
plaints that  had  been  made  of  oppor- 
tunities   not    being    afforded    to    our 
younger  Members  for  discussion,  though 
I  did  not  think  those  complaints  well 
founded,  took  some  pains  to  secure- that 
there  should  be  an  adequate    debate. 
I    communicated    with    several    Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  desired 
to  take  part  in  the  debate,  expressing 
a  hope  that  they  would  do  so.  Well,  some 
of  them  did  announce  to  me  that  they 
would  participate  in  the  discussion,  and 
I  looked  forward  with  great  confidence 
to   the   debate   being    sustained    in   a 
manner  which  would  have  done  honour 
to    the    House.     But  I  regret  to  say 
that  when  the  opportunity  came,  and 
when    I    looked    round,    on    the    one 
side,   for    those    who    were    to   attack 
the  policy  of  the  Gbvemment,  and,  oa 
the  other,  for  those  who  were  to  buckle 
on  their  armour  in  its  defence,  no  cham- 
I  pions  appeared.     With  regard  to  one  o£ 
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those  noble  Friends — who  is  capable  of 
addressing  us  with  power,  and  of  whom 
I  have  had  experience  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament — upon  him  I  particularly 
counted.  I  had  received  what  I  regarded, 
of  course,  under  a  misapprehension,  as  a 
positive  assurance  that  I  might  depend 
upon  his    taking  part  in  the  debate. 
Many    were    the    messages    sent,    and 
many  were  the  means  taken  to  find  out 
where  my  noble  Friend  was,  but  he 
could  not  be  found.   But,  when  I  was  on 
my  legs,  winding  up  the  debate,  what 
was  my   astonishment  when  I  turned 
round   and   saw  my  noble  Friend  re- 
turning to  the  House  in  that  peculiar 
costume  which  denotes  the  festive  hour. 
A  noble  Earl  seemed  to  think  that  the 
present  hour  of  meeting  is  particularly 
inconvenient    as    regards    those    noble 
Lords  who  are  serving  on  Select  Com- 
mittees.    The  Members  of  Committees 
labour  during  the  morning  in  a  manner 
the  industry  and  efficiency  of  which  are 
universally  admitted  ;  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  call  to  mind  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  some  virtues,  when  so  many 
of  its  own  Members  are  attacking  its 
proceedings.  The  noble  Earl  complained 
that  it  was  a  great  inconvenience  that  a 
Member  serving  on  a  Committee  should 
not  be  able  to  proceed  at  4  o'clock  to 
his  place  in  the  House.   My  noble  Friend 
who    seconded   the    Motion    (Yiscount 
Midleton)   completed  the   picture.     He 
gave  an  instance  —  and  as  Sterne  ob- 
serves there  is  nothing  like   an  indi- 
vidual instance,  and  that  a  solitary  cap- 
tive gave  him  the  true  idea  of  slavery,  so 
my  noble  Friend  met  a  Friend  who  had 
just  left  a  Committee,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  for  going  away  and  not  at- 
tending the  debate.     But  the  Friend 
said — **I  cannot  agree  with  your  pro- 
position that  we  should  attend  the  House 
at  4  o'clock,  because  I  am  entirely  ox- 
hausted."   So  the  great  grievance,  there- 
fore, is  that  we  are  not  forcing  exhausted 
Members  to  take  part  in  our  debates. 
I  know  very  well  that  it  is  considered  a 
great  advantage  by  many  noble  Lords, 
that  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mittees and  the  commencement  of  the 
debate  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  Members  to  have  some  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  then  they  return  with  reno- 
vated energies  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties.     During   this    debate   we 
have  had  a  great  many  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  dining.     One  would  really  j 
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suppose  that    it    was    peculiar  to  the 
House  of  Lords  that  they  could  not  go 
on  without  their  dinners,  and  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
sacrified  their  meals  without  compunc- 
tion.    I  know  that  what  takes  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons — what  is  brought 
forward  as  a  model  for  us  to  imitate— 
is  not  very  different  from   what  takes 
place  here.   It  is  just  as  difficult  to  keep 
a  House  there  during  the  dinner-hour 
as  it  is  here.      The  Members   of  the 
House  of  Commons,  inferior  beings  as 
they  are,  do  dine,  and  they  do  so  with 
the  mortifying  results  which  have  been 
described  with  so  much   vigour  as  if 
they  were    peculiar    characteristics    of 
the  Senate  of  England.     Unfortunately, 
last  evening,  the   House  was    not    so 
full  as  might  have  been  desired,  and 
some  of   my  Colleagues,  who  possess 
much   experience   and    eloquence,   had 
not  an  audience  numerically  worthy  of 
the  occasion;    but  I  understand,  from 
the  usual  sources  of  intelligence,  that  on 
a  late  occasion,  when  the  same  question 
— the   Finances  of   India — ^was   imder 
consideration  in  "another  place,"  and 
when  the  House  was  addressed  by  a 
Member    of   great  Indian   experience, 
and  who  is  an   effective  speaker,  and 
afterwards  by  the  great  master  of  elo- 
quence in  this  age,  the  attendance  did 
not  exceed  four  Members.     Therefore, 
your  Lordships'   House   gains  by  the 
comparison,  because,  on  the  showing  of 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown) 
we  had  at  all  periods  of  the  previous 
evening  a  much  larger  attendance  than 
that.     He  admits  that  there  were  nine 
Peers  who  sacrificed  their  dinners,  and 
sat  throughout  the  debate.     Before  your 
Lordships  come  to  the  conclusion  which 
the  noble  Earl  the  Mover  of  the  Besolu- 
tion  recommends,  your  Lordships  have 
to  consider  something  more  than  the  con- 
venience of  m}  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack.    Your  Lordships  must 
remember,  a  few  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  prospect  of  your  being  deprived 
of  your  judicial  powers,  you  very  pro- 
perly resented  that   attempt,   and  you 
vindicated  and  preserved  your  privileges 
as  the  great  Court  of  the  Kingdom.     A 
Bill  was  introduced  which  secured  those 
privileges,  and  constructed  on  a  larger 
scale    the    machinery   by   which  those 
great  duties  should  be  fulfilled.    That 
included  a  number  of  Peers  of  eminence, 
who  formed  a  body  for  judicial  fano- 
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tions.  It  is  well  to  consider  whether  it 
is  desirable  that  this  considerable  num- 
ber of  Members  should  be  called  upon 
to  commence  their  Parliamentary  duties 
without  the  slightest  interral  for  refresh- 
ment or  repose.  Again,  I  venture  to 
make  another  remark  on  behalf  of 
those  whose  case  has  never  been  stated 
to  the  House.  I  mean  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  The  Business  of  the 
country  is  increasing  every  day,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  those  who 
iill  the  great  Offices  of  State  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  on  their  time  and  at- 
tention. But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Ministers  who  are  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  to  attend  there  at  an 
earlier  hour.  The  pressure  of  PubHc 
Businete  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
so  extreme  that  it  must  be  met  in  the 
manner  most  conducive  to  its  dis- 
charge ;  but  all  who  have  been  Minis- 
ters know  that  the  hour  from  4  to  5 
is  most  precious  for  the  performance 
of  Business,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  time  which  the  Members  of 
the  Administration  possess  should  be  cur- 
tailed as  little  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
great  Departments  of  the  State  are  filled 
by  persons  who  are  Members  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  Of  late  years  this 
has  been  the  case  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before.  I  myself  fill  an  Office  of  constant 
care  and  labour.  The  Secretaries  of  State 
for  more  than  one  Public  Department 
have  seats  in  this  House,  and  men  who 
have  experience  of  those  Offices  will  tell 
your  Lordships  that  it  is  a  great  boon  to 
a  Minister — like  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  instance — to  have 
the  hour  from  4  to  5  at  his  disposal. 
Even  a  Minister  who  rises  early  can 
scarcely  expect  to  get  well  to  his 
work  before  1 1  o'clock,  considering  the 
immense  mass  of  correspondence  with 
which  he  has  first  to  deal.  There  are 
then  five  or  six  hours,  some  portion  of 
which  must  be  given  to  refre^ment  and 
exercise,  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  object 
of  importance  to  a  man  thus  situated 
that  he  should  have  that  hour  of  leisure 
which  hitherto  the  House  of  Lords  has 
so  conveniently  afforded  him.  These  are 
considerations  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  have  some  degree  of  weight 
with  your  Lordships  in  coming  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  question  before  you.  The 
issue,  I  may  add,  has  been  entirely 
changed  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion; and  the  fact  that  the  House  met 


at  4,  instead  of  5  o'clock,  would  not  at 
all  remove  the  evils  on  which  one  or  two 
of  the  noble  Lords  who  spoke  in  the  de- 
bate dilated.  The  House  is  asked  to 
make  this  considerable  change,  not  be- 
cause it  has  work  which  it  cannot  get 
through — not  because  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  arrears  of  Business — ^but  be- 
cause, in  reality,  we  have  not  asmuch  work 
as  we  can  do,  and  on  frequent  occasions 
we  have  had  to  adjourn  for  lack  of  work. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is,  that  it  is 
proposed  that  the  whole  judicial  body  of 
the  House  shall  be  disturbed — that  the 
time  of  leisure  most  valuable  to  Minis- 
ters shall  be  curtailed  —  that  Deputy 
Speakers  shall  be  appointed — and  that 
machinery  of  a  colossal  kind  shall  be 
set  up.  One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  House  of  Lords  were  over- 
whelmed, and  in  despair  with  the  Busi- 
ness crowding  their  Table,  and  that  you 
were  inventing  this  comprehensive  and 
colossal  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
encountering  the  difficulty.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  hope 
your  Lordships  will  not  assent^to  the 
Motion. 

Eael  GRANVILLE  said,  fchat  as  he 
had  spoken  on  this  question  when  it  was 
last  brought  before  the  House,  he  should 
not  trespass  on  their  Lordships'  time  at 
any  length  upon  the  present  occasion. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down,  that  the  House  was  not' 
overwhelmed  with  a  plethora  of  Business 
— he  scarcely  remembered  a  Session  in 
which  it  had  so  little  to  occupy  its  time 
as  the  present.  As  to  the  young  Peers, 
he  thought  it  was  most  desirable  they 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
speaking ;  but  he  could  not  help  adding 
that  he  thought  they  might  create  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  doing  so  for 
themselves.  Many  of  the  young  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  might  find  the  occa- 
sion for  addressing  their  Lordships  if 
they  would  only  take  the  initiative,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  do  so  more  frequently 
in  the  future.  He  had  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  operated  as  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  them  to  have  to  speak 
when  the  House  was  looking  forward  to 
breaking  up.  Whether  they  were  likely 
to  be  much  encouraged  by  the  charming 
raillery  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  whe- 
ther they  would  not  probably  deem  it 
better  to  postpone  their  speeches  until 
he  had  spoken,  he  would  not  say.  But 
be  that  as  it  might,  he,  for  onoi  should 
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be  glad  to  see  them  afford  the  House 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  admiring 
the  ability  which  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed. As  far  as  he  could  make  out, 
the  young  Peers  were  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  change,  and  it  was  one,  there- 
fore, which  was  likely  to  be  again 
brought  under  their  Lordships'  notice. 
He  was  glad  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  proposal  had  enabled  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  to  correct  some  exaggerated 
notions  which  seemed  to  have  gone  forth 
to  the  public  as  to  their  Lordships' 
anxiety  about  the  dinner-hour.  It  was 
not  a  peculiarity  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  desire  to  dine.  That 
was  a  most  laudable  desire,  which  was 
fully  shared  in  "  another  place."  What 
happened,  generally  speaking,  was  that 
while  there  was  no  Assembly  more 
willing  to  assist  at  an  important  debate, 
yet  when  a  prolonged  conversation  oc- 
curred in  which  the  great  majority  did 
not  intend  to  speak,  and  there  was  no 
question  of  a  Division,  many  of  their 
Lordships,  having  previously  made  their 
arrangements,  naturally  did  not  care  to 
postpone  them.  He  was,  therefore,  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  change  which 
was  suggested  might  be  found  of  use  in 
giving  time  for  the  transaction  of  what 
might  be  called  **  intermediate  Business," 
and  he  certainly  had  heard  no  argument 
from  the  Prime  Minister  to  show  it 
would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  House 
in  its  political  character  to  have  the 
additional  hour  before  dinner  for  the 
purpose.  As  to  the  judicial  argument, 
he  would  observe  that  he  had  always 
thought  it  hard  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  had  Judicial  as  well  as  Minis- 
terial duties  to  perform,  should  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  House  through- 
out the  evening  in  a  way  in  which  no 
other  Peer  was  required  to  do  ;  and  he 
would  remind  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Dunraven),  that  the  suggestion  of 
appointing  a  Deputy  Speaker  was  not  a 
new  one,  as  he  seemed  to  suppose ;  nor 
could  he,  for  one,  see  any  objection  to 
returning  to  the  practice  of  appointing 
such  an  officer,  so  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor might  be  relieved,  not  only  between 
the  hours  of  4  and  6,  but  more  fre- 
quently, from  duties  which  must  be  very 
irksome  to  a  man  who  was  so  hard 
worked.  As  to  the  members  of  the 
Judicial  Body  generally,  he  did  not  think 
they  shared  in  the  wish  to  have  the  addi- 
tional hour  at  their  disposal.     His  noble 
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and  learned  Friend  Lord  Selbome,  for 
instance,  stated  last  year  that  he  thought 
the  proposed  change  would  be  exceed- 
ingly desirable.  As  regarded  the  Minis- 
ters, he  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  that 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  overworked 
— especially  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  they  had  more  to  go  through  than 
almost  any  human  being  could  endure. 
The  same  remark,  however,  did  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  those  Ministers 
who  had  seats  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
who  had  no  such  extravagant  demands 
made  upon  their  time,  and  whom  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  from  re- 
turning to  their  Offices  on  many  evenings 
if  the  House  were  to  meet  at  4.  He  did 
not  think,  therefore,  the  Ministerial  ob- 
jections ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  change,  and  he  should 
be  happy  to  support  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

On  Question?  Their  Lordships'  di- 
vided : — Contents  64 ;  Not-Contents  101 : 
Majority  37. 
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The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
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ARMY—THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES— THE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE  MILITIA. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  J.  E.  YORKE  asked  the  Soere- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  orders 
have  been  given  for  the  removal  of  tlio 
Royal  North  Gloucester  Regiment  of 
Itfilitia  from  Cirencester  to  Horfield ; 
whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  unsuitable  character  of  Horfield  as 
a  place  for  the  training  and  accommoda- 
tion of  troops,  when  compared  with  that 
of  Cirencester,  where  they  now  enjoy 
excepti6nal  advantages;  and,  whether 
he  is  willing  to  cause  further  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  respective  advantages 
of  the  two  places  as  head  quarters,  and 
wUl  direct  that  the  issue  of  orders  for 
the  removal  of  the  regiment  should  in 
the  meantime  be  suspended  ? 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
considering  that  the  clay  field  in  which 
the  Royal  South  Gloucester  Militia  were 
encamped  in  May  last  at  Horfield  is  ill 
suited  for  the  combined  purposes  of  a 
camp  and  drill  ground,  it  is  intended  to 
accommodate  the  regiment  next  training 
with  quarters  in  the  barracks  or  to  pro- 
vide it  with  a  more  healthy  and  suitable 
camping  ground  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply, 
said,    that  new  training-places  for  the 
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Gloncestershire  Militia  had  been  selected 
in  pursuance  of  the  localization  scheme 
adopted  some  seven  years  ago,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  change 
without  very  considerable  inquiry.  The 
encamping  ground  at  Horfield  was  not 
in  a  very  good  state;  but  it  was  in- 
tended to  drain  it  and  make  it  more 
healthy.  He  could  not  promise  that 
this  improvement  should  be  carried  out 
at  once  ;  but  if  his  official  duties  would 
permit  him  to  do  so,  he  should  shortly 
take  the  opportunity  of  going  to  see  the 
ground  for  himself. 

Me.  J.  R.  YORKE  gave  Notice  that 
he  should  call  attention  to  the  subject 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

EGYPT— ABDICATION  OF  THE 
KHEDIVE.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  OTVVAY:  I  have  placed  a  Ques- 
tion  uj)on  the  Paper  in  reference  to 
Egypt  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  To  ask  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  received  any  information  confirming  the 
report  that  the  French  Consul  General  had 
waited  on  the  Khedive  to  announce  the  inten- 
tion of  France  to  demand  his  abdication  ;  and, 
whether  such  step,  if  taken,  was  taken  with  the 
concurrence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  " 

and,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  wish  to  make  an  extension  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  propose,  as 
represented  in  the  Question,  to  put  it  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  but  to  his  Repre- 
sentative in  this  House — my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary,  to  whom  I  have 
given  private  Notice  of  my  intention. 
In  doing  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  confine 
myself  strictly  to  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
for  the  extension  I  wish  to  make  ex- 
presses no  opinion,  contains  no  argu- 
ment, and  states  only  facts.  Intelligence 
has  recently  been  received  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  very  startling  character.  This 
intelligence  has  been  given  both  in  the 
English  and  in  the  French  papers,  and 
it  varies  somewhat  in  the  accounts  which 
are  given.  But  suffice  it  generally  to 
say  that  a  statement  in  the  English 
papers  has  been  made  to  this  effect — 
that  the  French  Consul  General  in 
Egypt  has  waited  in  uniform  upon  the 
semi  -  independent  Sovereign  of  that 
country  and  demanded  his  deposition, 
or,  as  it  is  afterwards  qualified  by 
another  account,  has  demanded  his  abdi- 
cation in  favour  of  his  son,  Prince 
Tewfik,   promising  him,    at  the    same 
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time,  a  Civil  List,  should  he  accede  to 
the  French  demand.  Now,  I  should 
say  that  another  telegram  states  that 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  expressed  his 
approbation  of  this  step,  and  his  opinion 
that  Prince  Halim,  now  resident  in 
Paris,  should  succeed  in  the  room  of  the 
present  Khedive.  The  Questions  I  de- 
sire to  ask  my  hon.  Friend  in  conse- 
quence of  this  intelligence  are — Firstly, 
has  this  step  been  taken  at  all  by  the 
official  Representative  of  France  in 
Egypt ;  and,  if  so,  has  it  been  taken 
with  the  cognizance  and  concurrence  of 
the  Representative  of  England  in  that 
country  ?  Has  the  approbation  and  con- 
currence of  the  Sultan  been  obtained 
towards  this  step ;  and,  are  the  views 
of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  who  are 
connected  with  us  in  the  present  engag'e- 
ments  with  regard  to  Egypt — are  those 
Powers  of  Europe  also  cognizant,  and 
do  they  concur  with  the  step?  Then, 
Sir,  has  any  promise  whatever  been 
made  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Elhedive 
abdicating  and  Prince  Tewfik  succeed- 
ing, the  Civil  List  in  its  present  extent, 
or,  if  not,  to  what  extent,  would  be 
accorded  to  the  present  Khedive ;  and 
has  Her  Majesty's  Government  g^ven 
its  assent  generally  to  these  proceedings, 
if  I  have  correctly  stated  them,  and, 
especially,  to  this  promise  of  a  Civil 
List  to  be  accorded  to  the  Khedive  in 
case  of  his  abdication  in  favour  of  Prince 
Tewfik  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  I  do  not  think  any 
person  can  be  surprised  that  m}'  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Otway)  is  anxious  to  obtain 
official  information  of  an  authentic  cha- 
racter with  respect  to  the  subjects  he 
has  just  mentioned  to  the  House,  and 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  many 
statements  in  various  newspapers  within 
the  last  few  days.  But  I  have  already 
informed  the  House  that  negotiations 
on  all  those  very  important  subjects 
which  he  has  mentioned  are  in  progress 
between  the  Powers,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  me — or  I  would  rather 
say  that  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Egj'pt  are  in  progress  between  the 
Powers — and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  me,  following  the  precedents  of  a 
similar  character,  and  also  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  public  interests,  to 
make  any  statement  in  regard  to  the 
inquiries  whicli  have  been  made. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  follow  up  the  Question  of  my 
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hon.  Friend  by  an  appeal  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  points  which  have  been 
raised,  and  by  asking  a  further  Ques- 
tion. [  Criee  of  **  Move ! "]  I  am  always 
reluctant  to  take  that  step ;  but  if  it  is 
necessary,  I  will  do  so.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  will  not  take  the  course  of 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
and  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Question  I  intend  to  ask.  The  Question 
I  wish  to  ask  is  this — Whether,  under 
the  circumstances  of  our  not  having  had 
any  Papers  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
during  the  last  six  months,  when  a 
Question  is  asked,  not  as  to  negotia- 
tions, but  as  to  public  acts  going  on  in 
a  country  our  relations  with  which  are  of 
so  important  a  character  as  our  relations 
with  Egypt,  that  when  my  hon.  Friend 
asks  a  plain  question  of  fact — namely, 
whether  the  Consul  General  of  France 
has  made  certain  official  communications 
to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  we  are  to  be 
put  ofT  with  the  answer  that  negotia- 
tions are  going  on,  and  that  until  those 
negotiations  are  completed  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  make  any  statement  ?  That 
may  be  a  perfectly  good  rule  generally, 
as  regards  anything  tending  to  affect 
those  negotiations ;  but  I  humbly  sub- 
mit to  the  House  that  it  is  not  an  an- 
swer to  a  plain  question  of  fact,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether  he  will  not  give  a  more 
full  answer  ? 

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER ;  Sir,  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  position  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  statement  to  the  House  in  re- 
gard to  what  has  passed  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  I  feel,  and  the  Govern- 
ment feels,  that  an  imperfect  statement 
might  be  both  embarrassing,  and  might 
cause  serious  complications ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  I  say  so  with  great  regret, 
I  feel  it  necessary  for  me  to  adhere  to 
what  my  hon.  Friend  has  already  stated 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State — 
namely,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  at 
the  present  moment  to  make  any  state- 
ment with  regard  to  what  has  passed. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  reports 
which  have  reached  this  country  have 
reference  distinctly  to  the  action  of  the 
Minister  of  another  Power.  The  Ques- 
tions which  have  been  put,  of  course,  have 
to  a  certain  extent  reference  to  the  action, 
or  consent,  or  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  what  has 


been  done ;  but  the  main  Question*  re- 
lates to  the  supposed  action  of  a  Minister 
of  another  Power ;  and  I  think  that  will 
at  once  commend  itself  to  the  House  as 
a  reason  why  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  as  to  making  any  statement 
specifically  on  the  subject,  without  tlie 
consent  of  and  clear  understanding  with 
the  Power  to  which  reference  is  made. 
I  can  only  say  upon  this  subject  that 
active  negotiations  are  going  on,  and 
that  we  are  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
French  Government  and  the  other 
Powers. 

Mr.  OT  way  ;  I  wish  to  observe,  that 
one  of  the  telegrams  states  that  an 
English  Pepresentative,  Mr.  Lascelles, 
accompanied  the  French  Consul  General, 
M.  Tricou,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  Khedive,  and  concurred 
in  the  demand  which  he  made.  I  can 
quite  understand  the  reasons  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  my  hon.  Friend, 
have  put  forward.  Although  I  am  much 
disappointed  that  ho  is  not  able  to  in- 
form us  as  to  the  facts,  I  will  not  press 
my  Question  further  to-day.  I  presume, 
however,  that  my  hon.  Friend  will  have 
no  objection  to  place  on  the  Table  of 
the  House — and  it  is  most  essential  that 
we  should  see  it  soon — a  copy  of  the 
Firman  by  which  the  Khedi vial  rank  was 
conferred  upon  Ismail  Pasha. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  Certainly,  there  can 
be  no  objection. 

THE   LATE   PRINCE   IMPERIAL. 
QUESTIONS. 

Major  DICKSON :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
has  received  any  official  information 
from  South  Africa  as  to  whether  the 
remains  of  the  late  lamented  Prince 
Imperial  have  been  forwarded  to  this 
country;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  telegraph  instructions  on 
the  subject? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  have  not  my- 
self received  any  such  information  ;  but, 
as  I  stated  at  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing, my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  has,  I  believe, 
received  a  telegram.  The  telegram  sent 
to  me  simply  stated  that  an  ambulance 
and  escort  were  being  sent  out  in  search 
of  the  body.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has, 
I  believe,  heard  by  telegram  from  the 
Cape  that  the  remains  of  the  lamented 
Prince  Imperial  have  been   recovered, 
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and  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  for- 
ward them  to  this  country. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  Sir,  with  re- 
ference to  the  reply  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  upon  the  untoward  and  un- 
happy misfortune  which  has  befallen 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  I  wish  to  ask 
him  if  he  can  inform  the  House  in  what 
capacity  the  Prince  Imperial  served,  and 
what  position  he  held  in  the  Army  of 
South  Africa ;  also  if  he  was  on  the  Staff 
of  Lord  Chelmsford  ;  and  if,  therefore, 
it  was  by  Lord  Chelmsford's  order,  and 
with  what  view,  such  a  small  force  as 
that  with  which  the  Prince  went  was 
sent  into  an  enemy's  country,  whilst 
there  was  a  Force  of  no  less  than 
26,000  men  massed  on  the  frontier  of 
Zululand  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  am  not 
aware  what  position  the  lamented  Prince 
occupied  in  connection  with  the  Forces, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  his  having  held 
any  commission,  nor  am  I  aware  of  his 
having  been  attached  to  the  Staff,  al- 
though, like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
was,  of  course,  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  with  them.  With  regard  to  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  about 
Lord  Chelmsford,  as  to  whether  the 
Prince  was  sent  out  by  his  orders  on  the 
reconnoitring  expedition,  of  that  fact 
I  am  aware  distinctly.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford says  in  his  despatch  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Prince  had 
been  sent  away  with  an  excursion 
party. 

INDIA  —  lUllTISH    AND    PORTUGUESE 
INDIA— CUSTOMS  UNION. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in 
this  morning's  papers,  that  a  Treaty 
creating  a  Customs  Union  between  the 
Portuguese  Colonies  and  British  India 
has  actually  passed  the  Portuguese 
Cortes,  though  this  House  has  had  no 
information  whatever  on  the  subject ; 
and,  whether  the  matter  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  or  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  in  India  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE  ;  Sir,  I  answered  this 
Question  the  other  day.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wants  any  further  informa- 
tion, and  will  put  down  a  Notice  upon 
the  Paper,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  an 
answer. 

Colonel  Stanley 


ORDER     OF    TEE    DA  F. 
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ARMY  REGULATION  AND  DISCIPLINE 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
{Mr,  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 
WUliain  Sotry   Smith,   The  Jitdye  Adrocatr 
General.) 
COMMITTEE.     \_ProgreM  I9th  June.'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Abrest  and  Trial. 

Arrest. 

Clause  45  (Custody  of  persons  charged 
with  offences). 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON,  in 
moving  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  20, 
line  24,  after  **  custody,"  to  insert — 

**  Provided,  That  in  even'  case  where  in  time 
of  peace  any  officer  remains  in  such  military 
custody  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  days 
without  a  court  martial  for  his  trial  being 
ordered  to  assemble,  a  special  report  of  the 
necessity  for  further  delay  shall  be  made  by 
his  commanding  officer — if  at  Home  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  if  in  India  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  India;  if  in  a  Colonv  to 
the  (General  Officer  commanding  in  such  Colony ; 
and  a  similar  report  shall  be  forwarded  every 
eight  days  until  a  court  martial  is  assembled 
or  the  officer  is  released  from  custody.  In  the 
case  of  soldiers  a  similar  report  shall  be  for- 
warded every  eight  days  to  the  General  Officer 
commanding  the  Division  or  Colony  within  the 
limits  of  which  the  soldier  shall  be  serving: 
Provided  also.  That  no  officer  holding  a  com- 
mission from  the  Sovereign  shall,  on  account  of 
alleged  misconduct,  be  liable  to  be  suspended, 
or  arrested,  from  the  performance  of  the  duty 
entrusted  to  him  by  virtue  of  such  conmiission, 
in  any  other  manner  than  that  which  is 
specified  in  this  Act." 

said,  he  understood  fix)m  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  that  he  intended  to  accept 
the  first  portion  of  the  Amendment,  and, 
therefore,  he  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
need  only  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
matter  in  which  they  differed.  The  first 
portion  of  the  Amendment  sought  to  re- 
impose  the  condition  that  the  officer 
should  be  brought  to  trial  within  eight 
days.  Up  till  ^e  year  1866  the  Articles 
of  War  contained  a  provision  that  an 
officer  could  only  be  kept  under  arrest 
for  eight  days.  In  that  year  the  clause 
was  struck  out,  and  the  time  for  which 
he  was  to  be  kept  under  arrest  was  left 
indefinite.  The  privilege  so  given  had 
since  that  time  been  greatly  abused. 
Officers  had  been  kept  two,  three,  four. 
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and  even  six  months,  without  being 
brought  before  a  court  martial,  or 
allowed  to  know  the  offence  for  which 
they  were  under  arrest.  He  proposed 
simply  to  re-enact  the  provisions  respect- 
ing eight  days,  and  to  require,  if  an 
officer  were  not  brought  to  trial  within 
that  time,  that  a  certificate  should  be 
sent  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  of 
every  succeeding  eight  days,  to  explain 
the  reason.  But  the  part  of  his  Amend- 
ment to  which  he  specially  wished  to 
call  attention  was  the  last  four  lines, 
providing  that  no  officer  holding  a  com- 
mission from  the  Sovereign  was,  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  misconduct,  to  be  liable 
to  be  suspended  from  the  performance 
of  any  duties  entrusted  to  bim  by  virtue 
of  such  commission  in  any  other 
manner  than  that  specified  in  the  Act. 
His  object  in  this  Proviso  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  practice  which  had  arisen  since 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief  took 
office,  of  suspending  officers  from  their 
duty,  instead  of  pleuiing  them  under 
arrest.  He  knew  it  was  maintained  that 
the  suspension  of  an  officer  was  not  re- 
cognized, and,  that,  therefore  it  need  not 
be  legislated  for.  It  was  precisely  on 
that  ground  that  he  wished  Parliament 
to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  this  should  not  be 
done.  He  happened  to  have  there  an 
official  Order  for  the  suspension  of  an 
officer,  and  he  would  read  it  in  order  to 
show  that  this  was  a  practical  complaint, 
and  that  officers  had  been  suspended 
from  their  duty  when  they  really  ought 
to  have  been  put  under  arrest.  The 
first  Order  ran  as  follows : — 

"Lieutenant  So-and-so  will  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Blank,  in  order  to  take  over  command 
of  the  detachment  from  So-and-so,  who  will  at 
once  return  to  head-quarters." 

The  second  Order  was — 

"  Lieutenant  So-and-so  will  immediately  join 
head-quarters,  his  duties  to  he  taken  by  Lieu- 
tenant So-and-so,  pending  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
which  will  assemble  at  11  a.m.  to-morrow." 

The  third  Order  was — 

**A  Court  of  Inquiry,  over  which  Major 
So-and-so  is  presiding,  will  assemble  at  12 
o'clock  this  day." 

These  were  official  Orders  published  to 
the  garrison,  and  known  to  all  the 
people  of  the  town  where  the  regiment 
was  stationed.  The  officer  concerned 
had  his  character  taken .  away ;  he 
was  removed  from  his  command;  he 
was  brought  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry ; 


and  then,  on  investigation,  it  might 
be  found  that  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  preferring  any  charges 
against  him.  A  month  or  six  weeks 
after,  he  was  allowed  simply  to  rejoin 
his  regiment  and  to  resume  his  duty, 
and  there  was  no  reason  given  for  the 
public  censure  he  had  received  or  why 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  duty.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  term  of  service, 
however,  he  was  liable  to  have  this 
brought  up  against  him,  and  when  his 
turn  for  employment  or  promotion  came, 
it  might  be  said  to  him,  *  *  You  came 
before  a  Court  of  Inquiry  on  a  certain 
date,  how  did  you  get  out  of  it  ?  "  That 
was  often  the  cause  of  misconduct  and 
crime.  An  officer,  fretting  under  an 
imputation  of  that  kind,  felt  that  an  act 
of  injustice  had  been  done  him,  and 
he  had  no  redress  in  place  of  being 
brought  before  a  court  martial,  and  re- 
ceiving a  public  acquittal  in  a  legal  way, 
which  had  been  the  custom  up  to  the 
last  25  years.  He  could  see  no  case 
where  an  injury  was  so  likely  to  be  done 
to  an  officer  than  under  this  system.  If 
a  man  were  invalided,  or  declared  sick, 
or  unfit  for  duty,  it  was  different.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  yet  be  able  to  give  way. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was 
glad  to  accept  the  greater  part  of  the 
Amendment.  He  had  no  doubt  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  would  give  his  consent  to  alter 
it  in  the  manner  he  (Colonel  Stanley) 
would  suggest.  It  was  to  leave  out  the 
words  **  in  time  of  peace,"  and  to  insert, 
after  **any  officer,"  &c.,  the  words  ^' or 
soldier,  not  on  active  service."  He 
woidd  ask  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man to  allow  the  Question  to  be  put  in 
this  form.  Then,  as  regarded  the  last 
paragraph,  he  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  be  going 
further  than  he  intended  in  inserting 
the  words  **  no  person  should  be  liable 
to  be  suspended,"  &c.  He  took,  of 
course,  the  obvious  case  which  occurred 
of  an  officer  who  was  physically  incapaci- 
tated, although  he  might  not  acknow- 
ledge that  himself.  He  might  be  anxious 
to  go  on  with  his  duties,  even  thougli 
he  was  not  fit  to  perform  them.  Ob- 
viously, in  such  a  case,  the  authorities 
ought  to  be  able  to  suspend  an  officer ; 
but  he  was  informed  that  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  the  words  pro- 
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posed  by  tlie  lion,  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, if  they  were  placed  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  would  not  go  further  than 
he  himself  wished.  Another  case  was 
where  a  paymaster,  for  instance,  did  not 
render  his  account  to  the  Treasury ;  it 
would  then,  unquestionably,  be  the  duty 
of  the  General  Officer  commanding  to 
suspend  him.  He  should  be  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  refuse  it ;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished,  he  would  accept  the 
Amendment  on  the  understanding  that 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  revise 
it  before  the  Report. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  was  glad  that  himself  and  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  were  so 
much  in  accord  upon  the  subject ;  and 
he  just  wished  to  say  that,  as  to  the 
first  case  suggested,  he  had  himself  said 
he  did  not  propose  to  extend  the  clause 
to  an  officer  who  was  physically  unable 
from  illness  to  perform  his  duties,  or 
was  incapacitated  from  performing  them, 
but  expressly  restricted  the  provision  to 
alleged  misconduct.  And  then,  as  to  the 
paymaster,  if  the  paymaster  failed  to 
deliver  his  accounts,  that,  he  imagined, 
was  misconduct ;  but  still,  he  would  not 
go  into  the  question  of  the  Civil  De- 
partments, which  were  under  the  War 
Office,  and  not  under  the  military 
authorities. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  was  very 
glad  the  Amendment  had  been  accepted. 
Not  only  officers,  but  men,  were  very 
often  kept  too  long  under  arrest;  not 
from  any  intention  to  do  injustice,  but 
from  mere  procrastination.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  Amendment  would 
answer  the  purpose  required. 

Mr.  OTWAY  asked,  whether  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  make  a  verbal  altera- 
tion.  The  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  India  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  Commander-in-Chief  who 
was  General  Commander-in-Chief,  which 
was  by  no  means  an  unimportant  differ- 
ence. 

Amendment  amended ,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  J.  BROWN  said,  the  object  of 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice  was  merely  to  make  more  distinct 
and  clear  the  nature  of  the  powers  given 
to  an  officer  under  the  clause.  These 
powers  were  nothing  new,  but  they 
were  something  extraordinary,  and, 
especially,  the  power  given  to  a  junior 
officer  to  put  a  senior  officer  under  arrest. 

Colonel  Stanley 


He  thought  it  was  very  important  that 
they  should  clearly  understand  that  an 
officer  had  that  power,  whether  in  uni- 
form or  in  plain  clothes  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  begged  to  move  the  insertion,  in  page 
20,  line  28,  after  the  words  '*  an  officer," 
of  the  words  "  whether  in  uniform  or 
not." 

Major  NOLAN  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  proposal  would  not  complicate 
the  question,  instead  of  clearing  it  up. 
It  was  clearly  laid  down  at  present  that 
an  officer  had  just  the  same  authority, 
whether  in  uniform  or  not ;  and  if  this 
matter  were  pressed  too  far,  the  ques- 
tion might  arise  as  to  whether  an  officer 
was  in  proper  uniform.  The  effect  of 
uniform  merely  was  to  be  evidence  that 
a  man  was  an  officer.  If,  however,  these 
words  were  put  in,  a  man  might  come 
out  of  a  crowd  and  say  ho  was  an  officer, 
and  the  man  ordered  into  arrest  would 
not  be  able  to  know  whether  the  case 
came  under  the  Statute ;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  insertion  of  the  words  would 
answer  any  purpose.  The  clause  was 
very  clear  as  it  stood,  and  he  did  not 
tliink  the  addition  was  necessary. 

Colonel  STANLEY  quite  agreed  with 
the  view  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Major  Nolan),  and 
thought  that  they  would  be  trying  too 
much  if  they  inserted  these  words. 
After  all,  the  question  really  was,  whe- 
ther the  man  knew  that  the  person  inter- 
fering was  an  officer  or  not,  and  that 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  proof  to  be 
decided  on  the  court  martial.  It  would 
be  perfectly  absurd,  because  an  officer 
was  not  regimentally  dressed — they  all 
knew  how  particular  a  distinction  might 
be  made — to  say  that  he  was  not  to 
interpose. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  also  quite 
agreed  with  the  view  taken.  Suppose, 
after  mess,  the  officers  changed  their 
uniform,  and  adjourned  to  a  billiard- 
room,  whore  a  row  ensued.  They  wore 
not  in  uniform ;  but  was  that  to  deter 
the  junior  officer  from  being  able  to 
put  his  senior  under  arrest  ?  That  was 
a  case  which  might  very  probably  occur. 

General  SHUTE  remarked,  that  it 
was  perfectly  understood  an  officer  was 
an  officer  even  in  his  dressing-gown. 
In  case  of  fire  at  night  or  such  sudden 
emergency  he  might  rush  out  of  his 
barrack-room  so  attired,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  great  mistake  to  add  thesQ 
words  to  the  clause. 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  hoped 
the  Amendment  would  not  be  pressed ; 
for  it  was  most  important  that,  in  a 
fray,  an  officer  should  not  be  liable  to 
be  punished  for  disputing  the  order  of  a 
person  in  plain  clothes,  whom  he  knew 
nothing  about.  The  question  of  officers 
in  a  mess-room,  dressing-gown  or  not, 
was  not  a  case  to  legislate  for.  He  him- 
self had  an  Amendment  lower  down, 
that  an  officer  should  be  in  uniform 
before  he  exercised  the  powers  there 
given.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
dressing-gowns  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  BROWN  always  understood 
that  an  officer  had  the  power ;  but,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee,  he 
would  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  PARNELL  would  not  wish  the 
Amendment  to  be  withdrawn  under  the 
idea  that  it  was  particularly  understood 
that  a  junior  officer  in  plain  clothes  was 
entitled  to  order  his  senior  into  arrest. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  thought  it  would  be 
preposterous  that  a  General  in  plain 
clothes,  whom  nobody  knew  anything 
about,  should  be  at  liberty  to  arrest  an 
officer.  Ho  thought  some  badge  of 
authority  was  necessarj'. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON,  in 
moving  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  20, 
line  31,  after  **  an  officer,"  to  insert  the 
words  *'if  dressed  in  uniform,"  said, 
the  rule  requiring  an  officer  to  obey 
his  junior  in  a  fray  was  drafted  years 
ago,  when  officers  were  always  in  uni- 
form. So  much  was  that  the  case,  that 
in  the  Peninsular  War  there  was  not  a 
point  more  insisted  on  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  than  that  officers  were  not 
only  to  be  in  uniform,  but  were  always 
to  wear  their  swords.  He  had  stated  puo- 
licly  that  he  would  take  no  part  to  pro- 
tect any  officer  who  got  into  trouble  in 
plain  clothes.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
act  on  these  principles  still,  though  he 
knew  it  was  old-fashioned.  It  was  now 
not  thought  fashionable  for  an  officer  to 
wear  his  uniform,  and  as  they  wore 
legislating  for  the  Army,  he  stipulated 
in  this  case  that  it  should  only  have  ef- 
fect when  the  junior  officer  who  gave  an 
order  to  a  senior  was  in  uniform.  Then 
the  senior  would  know  the  responsibili- 
ties he  incurred  if  he  did  not  obey. 
When  he  joined  the  Army,  officers  wore 
their  uniform  at  mess,  and  he  did  not 
understand  the  custom  that  now  pro- 


vailed  of  putting  on  shooting-jackets 
and  dressing-gowns  for  dinner.  He 
went  down  to  visit  a  detachment  once, 
and  after  the  day's  duties  were  over,  the 
officer  in  command  still  wore  his  uniform. 
He  thought  that  it  was  in  compliment 
to  himself,  and  he,  therefore,  told  him 
not  to  keep  it  on,  unless  he  wished. 
The  officer  thanked  him,  but  replied  that 
the  fact  was  he  had  got  no  other  coat 
there.  That  took  place  a  long  time  ago, 
when  officers  were  not  ashamed  to  appear 
in  uniform. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  afraid  he 
must  make  the  same  objection  to  this 
Amendment  that  he  made  to  the  other. 
They  were  putting  into  a  clause  that 
which  ought  to  bo  matter  of  evidence 
before  the  court  martial.  The  point 
was  not  whether  the  officer  was  in 
uniform  or  not,  but  whether  the  other 
person  knew  that  he  was  an  officer. 
That  was  not  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
by  a  clause,  but  a  question  for  proof 
before  the  court  martial.  Take  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  an  officer  going  to 
play  cricket,  and,  therefore,  of  course, 
not  in  regimental  dress,  seeing  two  of 
his  men  fighting.  If  he  interfered,  the 
men  might  tell  him  that  they  knew  such 
conduct  was  against  discipline,  but  they 
should  not  leave  off,  because  he  was  not 
in  regimental  dress.  He  thought  this 
seemed  to  be  more  a  point  for  a  court 
martial  than  for  a  Bill. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don) would  press  the  Amendment  to  a 
division.  He  thought  officers  ought  to 
be  proud  of  their  uniform,  and  ho  did 
not  understand  why  they  were  always  so 
anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon).  In 
his  opinion,  it  would  be  very  much  better 
if  officers  did  wear  their  uniforms,  for 
the  feeling  against  them  arose  apparently 
a  good  deal  too  much  from  what  was 
called  ''  shop,"  which  was  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  military  spirit.  He  must 
point  out,  however,  that  the  Amendment 
would  really  fail  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  wished  to  put  pressure 
upon  officers  to  wear  their  imiform, 
whereas  the  effect  of  his  Amendment 
would  be  to  prevent  the  veiy  interference 
which  they  desired  by  men  not  in  uni- 
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form.  The  real  remedy  for  what  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  desired  was  that 
there  should  be  some  more  stringent 
orders  to  officers  to  be  more  constantly 
in  uniform.  The  Amendment  would  not 
do  what  was  desired,  and  they  really 
should  exercise  some  pressure  in  order 
to  require  the  uniform  to  be  constantly 
worn. 

Major  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  uni- 
forms were  expensive,  and  that  it  would 
be  putting  officers  to  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary inconvenience  if  they  were 
always  compelled  to  appear  in  them. 
Besides,  no  man  liked  to  interfere ;  and, 
therefore,  if  only  an  officer  who  wore  his 
uniform  could  interfere,  officers  would 
get  into  plain  clothes  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity. In  his  opinion,  the  present  ar- 
rangement was  by  far  the  best,  and  he 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  leave 
it  as  it  stood. 

Colonel  COLTHUEST  begged  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 
Things  had  worked  well  in  the  past,  and 
they  all  hoped  they  would  also  do  so  in 
the  future. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  was  also  of  opi- 
nion that  it  would  be  no  good,  for  the 
purposes  at  which  they  aimed,  to  pass 
this  Amendment. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  added,  that 
uniforms  were  so  much  more  expensive 
than  plain  clothes,  that  if  an  officer  had 
to  wear  them  all  the  year  round,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  three  times  as  great  as 
it  was  at  present. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  re- 
plied, that  if  officers  objected  to  wearing 
their  uniforms,  the  remedy  was  to  make 
them  cheap  and  comfortable.  When  he 
was  in  India,  the  uniform  there  was  so 
comfortable  that  the  officers  wore  it  in 
preference  to  plain  clothes.  His  object 
was  to  prevent  the  officer  or  soldier 
getting  into  trouble  by  disputing  an 
order  given  by  a  man  in  plain  clothes, 
and  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  When 
he  was  formerly  in  command  at  the 
Curragh  a  quarrel  occurred  between  two 
regiments.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  on  the  ground  in  plain  clothes, 
rode  amongst  them,  and  ordered  them 
to  stop ;  but,  as  he  was  in  plain  clothes, 
they  did  not  know  him,  and  it  was  very 
nearly  being  an  unpleasant  business. 
As,  however,  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  did  not  intend  to  accept  this 
Amendment,  he  would  not  press  it. 

Sir  IFilliam  Hiarcaurt 


Mb.  PARNELL  thought  there  Bhonld 
be  some  distinction  drawn  between  the 
powers  of  officers  to  order  arrests  when 
they  were  in  uniform  and  when  they 
were  not.     Suppose,  for  instance,  two 
men  were  fighting.      A   plain  clothes 
officer  interfered,  and  one  of  the  men 
struck  him.  By  the  Bill,  that  man  would 
be  liable  to  suffer  death.     P*  No,  no !  "] 
Well,  Clause  8  said  so.    Of  course,  at 
the  time  he  would  be  in  the  execution  of 
his  office.     They  constantly  would  have 
cases  where  the  soldier  did  not  know  the 
officer  who  was  interfering,  where,  in 
consequence,  he  would  run  great  risk  of 
being  insulted,  and  where  the  soldier  also 
would  be  subject  to  very  severe  penalties 
for  misconduct.     He  had  often  himself 
known  cases  where  officers  had  distinctly 
refused  to  interfere,   lest  they  should 
subject  the  soldiers  to  severe  penalties, 
owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  judge 
quicfly  whether  the  person  who  inter- 
fered was  an  officer  or  not.    Besides,  the 
onus  of  proof  in  this  case  was  thrown 
on  the  negative,  which  was  not  fair.     A 
man  was  asked  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
know  a  man  was  an  officer ;  or,  in  fact, 
they  asked  him  to  prove  himself  inno- 
cent of  an  offence  of  which  he  had  not 
been  shown  to  be  guilty. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  the  Amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  lead  to  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  as  only  an 
officer  dressed  in  uniform  was  to  put  a 
man  under  arrest,  they  would  have  the 
question  at  once  arise — What  was  uni- 
form ?  At  present,  an  officer  could 
order  a  man  into  arrest,  whether  he  was 
dressed  in  uniform  or  whether  he  was 
not.  Of  course,  if  an  officer  ordered  a 
man  into  arrest,  and  the  man  did  not 
know  he  was  an  officer,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  he  should  know  it,  that 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
decision.  The  whole  question  would  be 
a  question  of  proof,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances, no  doubt,  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  court  martial. 

Mr.  OTWAY  observed,  that  there 
was  more  in  this  matter  than  was  sup- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General.  Had  it  not  occurred  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentieman,  that  uni- 
form was  essentially  a  part  of  the  Military 
Profession  ?  They  never  heard  of  mili- 
tary acts  being  performed,  except  in 
uniform.      Therefore,   when    they  had 
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the  very  extreme  case  of  a  junior  officer 
ordering  his  superior  officer  into  arrest, 
they  ought  to  have  some  guarantee  to 
the  officer  that  the  man  who  was  ahout 
to  treat  him  in  that  way  had  a  right  to 
do  so.     What  occurred  abroad  in  this 
matter  was  a  good  example.      When- 
ever a  fray  took  place  in    France  or 
Belgium,    the    commissary    of    police 
always  repaired  at  once  to  the  place 
where  it  was  said  the  crime  had  been 
committed ;    but  he  always  first  made 
himself  and  his  authority  respected  by 
nutting  himself  into  a  sort  of  uniform. 
No  doubt,  it  was  of  a  very  simple  cha- 
racter;   but  his  position  was  thereby 
recognized,  and  an  act  sanctioned  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  tolerated. 
W^hat  surprised  him  in  this  respect  was 
that  officers  in  England  were  so  very  differ- 
ent from  every  other  Army  in  the  world. 
If  they  went  to  Austria,  Italy,  or  Ger- 
many— and  he  specially  mentioned  those 
three  countries — ^they  found  the  officers 
invariably  in  uniform,  and  they  never 
went  even  to  a  place  of  amusement,  or 
a  theatre,  or  travelled  on  a  railway  with- 
out wearing  it.    The  fact  was,  they  were 
proud  of  their  uniform,  because  it  was 
of  a  handsome  and  becoming  descrip- 
tion.    At  one  time  when  he  was  in  the 
Army  our  uniform  was  most  uncomfort- 
able;   for   the   shoulders   were    loaded 
with  ridiculous  gold  scales,  with  straps 
to  their  trousers,  and,  altogether,  the 
dress  was  most  disagreeable   and  un- 
pleasant.    Now,  however,  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  dress  to  wear,  and  he  could 
not  understand  why  officers  did  not  show 
themselves  more  frequently  in  it  than 
they  did.     He  was  not  perfectly  certain 
that  the  recommendation  was  one  which 
should  be  altogether  disregarded. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BAETTELOT  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Otway)  must  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  usual  occupations  in  which 
foreign  officers  employed  their  time  were 
totally  different  from  those  in  which  it 
was  the  habit  of  officers  of  the  English 
Army  to  engage.  Foreign  officers  did 
not  shoot,  they  did  not  hunt,  or  play 
cricket,  or  occupy  themselves  with  any 
amusements  of  that  kind.  He  ventured 
to  think,  he  might  add,  that  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman — the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, he  might  call  him,  for  he  had 
been  in  the  Army — were  still  in  the  Ser- 
vice, he  would  be  one  of  the  very  first 
men  to  lay  his  uniform  aside  when  off 
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duty,  and  when  he  went  outside  the 
barrack-gates.     He  quite  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  when  an  officer  was  on 
duty  he  should  be  properly  dressed  in 
uniform,    and  should,  upon    all    occa- 
sions, wear    his  uniform;   but  it   was 
entirely  opposed  to  the  pursuits  of  Eng- 
lish officers  that  they  should  wear  uni- 
form when  out  of  barracks.     And  was 
it  seriously  contended,  he  would  ask, 
that  if  an  officer,  on  his  return  to  bar- 
racks without  his  uniform,  were  to  find 
a  fray  going  on,  he  was  not  to  interfere, 
although  he  might  be  well  known  to 
every  one  of  those  engaged  in  it,  whom 
he  might  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  put 
under  arrest?    In  his  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot's)  opinion,  the  Committee,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  were  entering 
into  too  many  technical  details ;  and  he 
should  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon), 
whether  he  had  ever  seen   an  officer 
doing  anything  which  could  be  regarded 
as  a  grievance  of  ordering  a  man  to  be 
placed  under  arrest  while  out  of  uni- 
form ?    If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
fact  of  an  officer  not  wearing  imiform 
was  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Army,   then  a  case  might 
be   made  out  for  the   adoption   of  the 
Amendment;   but  ho    (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  challenged  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  to  point  out  any  such 
grievance  as  would  justify  the  Commit- 
tee in  accepting  it.     Failing  to  do  that, 
it  would  be  better,  he  thought,  that  the 
hon.     and    gallant    Gentleman    should 
leave  things  as  they  were,  and  that  offi- 
cers should  continue  to  be  allowed  to 
wear  plain  clothes  when  off  duty. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  would  not  dispute 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  the  point  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable that  officers  should  wear  uniform 
when  off  duty  or  not.  It  would,  he  dared 
say,  be  difficult  to  find  many  cases  in 
which  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the 
operation  of  the  Articles  of  War,  which 
it  was  proposed  by  the  present  clauses 
to  retain;  and  he  quite  admitted  the 
force  of  the  objection  to  modify  those 
Articles  by  the  proposed  Amendment.  It 
was  not  often,  in  all  probability,  that  an 
officer  desired  to  put  his  superior  in  rank 
under  arrest.  It  was  a  very  unlikely 
thing  for  him  to  do  so  without  sufficient 
cause ;  but  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
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and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  was  simply  intended  to  meet 
such  cases  if  they  did  arise,  and  he 
thought  it  was  only  right  that  when  an 
officer  did  exercise  his  authority  to  put  a 
man  who  happened  to  be  engaged  **  in 
a  quarrel,  fray,  or  disorder,"  under 
arrest,  he  should  bear  with  him  the  signs 
of  the  rank  which  he  held. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  recollected 
having  been  present  on  a  race-course 
close  to  Gibraltar  when  a  fray  had  arisen 
in  which  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  told 
the  officers  not  to  interfere.  Now,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  would  have 
no  business  to  issue  such  an  order ;  but 
if  the  Amendment  were  carried,  the  same 
thing  might  occur  again,  and  an  officer, 
because  he  happened  not  to  be  in  uni- 
form, would  be  deprived  of  all  authority 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  disturbance.  In  the 
case  which  he  had  just  mentioned,  the 
Governor  was  not  in  uniform,  nor  were 
any  of  the  other  officers — for  no  English 
officer  had  a  right  to  be  in  uniform  there — 
but  why,  he  would  ask,  should  they  on 
that  account  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere to  put  a  stop  to  the  fray?  The 
Amendment  would  seem  to  imply  that 
when  an  officer  was  divested  of  his  uni- 
form he  was  divested  of  all  authority ; 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  support  it, 
for  if  military  control  were  once  to  be 
connected  with  the  wearing  of  uniform 
the  worst  results  might,  in  many  in- 
stances, follow. 

Colonel  MURE  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon), 
who  moved  the  Amendment,  must  be 
aware  that  it  was  only  in  very  rare  and 
extreme  cases,  where  there  was  some 
gross  misconduct  calling  for  his  inter- 
position, that  an  inferior  interfered  with 
a  superior  officer  for  the  purpose  of  order- 
ing him  to  be  put  under  arrest.  There 
were  few  Members  of  that  House  who 
could  point  to  the  occurrence  of  cases  of 
that  kind.  It  was,  however,  absolutely 
necessary  that  when  there  happened  to 
be  a  great  riot,  for  instance,  an  officer 
should  be  able  to  act  as  a  man,  and  not 
only  as  an  officer,  and  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  exercise  the  power  of 
placing  under  arrest.  It  was  now  the 
custom  for  officers,  generally  speaking, 
to  wear  plain  clothes;  and  he  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Rylands)  what  he  would  say,  if  in 

Mr.  Rylands 


some  case  of  great  violence,  wheire 
possibly  a  great  deal  of  injury  might  be 
done,  an  officer  was  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere, because  he  was  not  in  uniform? 
Would  it  not  be  disgraceful  that  the 
violence  should  be  suffered  to  g^  on  be- 
cause of  any  such  regulation  ?  Would 
such  a  state  of  things  be  conducive  to 
the  honour  of  the  Army  ?  He  hoped  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  consent 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment,  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  he  thought  in  his  own 
heart  it  was  one  that  would  work. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  rose  to 
Order,  and  asked  the  Chairman,  whether 
it  was  competent  for  one  hon.  Member  to 
say  of  another  that  he  had  moved  an 
Amendment  which  he  thought  in  his 
heart  would  not  work  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  observa- 
tion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Renfrewshire  (Colonel 
Mure)  appeared  to  him  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  Order. 

Colonel  MURE  said,  he  would  gladly 
withdraw  it.  He  had  no  intention  of 
imputing  anything  like  insincerity  to  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend;  but  he  believed 
his  intellect  was  becoming  clouded  since 
he  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  mind  was  evidently  warped  by  bis 
sitting  on  those  Benches  below  the 
Gangway ;  and  if  he  were  at  that 
moment  in  command  of  a  regiment,  a 
brigade,  or  a  division,  and  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  deprecate  such  a  proposal  as 
that  which  he  made,  and  to  say  that 
it  would  tend  to  weaken  the  natural 
authority  which  officers  ought  to  possess, 
and  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  British 
Army. 

Colonel  STANLEY  appealed  to  the 
Committee  to  allow  progress  to  be  made 
with  the  discussion,  so  that  the  Amend- 
ment might  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was,  he  believed,  weU 
understood  that  no  practical  difficulty 
had  ever  arisen  under  such  provisions  as 
those  contained  in  the  clause;  and  if  hon. 
Members  deemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  dis- 
cuss all  the  small  points  in  the  Bill,  and  to 
put  forward,  on  every  occasion,  their  own 
special  views,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pass  the  present  or  any  other  measure 
through  the  House  within  anything  ap- 
proaching a  reasonable  time.  He  did 
not,  of  course,  object  to  discussion  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  comparatiTe 
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proportioiis  of  the  Bill,  and  that  if  the 
non.  and  gallant  GFentleman  the  Member 
for  £ast  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  wished  to  take  a  Division  on  his 
Amendment,  they  would  allow  it  to  be 
taken  without  further  delay. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  had  stated  some  time  before  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  press  the  Amend- 
ment to  a  Division.  He  snould  like  to  add, 
with  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Renfrewshire 
(Ck>lonel  Mure),  that,  although  he  was 
aware  that  liberty  of  speech  was  sometimes 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  that  House, 
yet  he  scarcely  remembered  to  have 
heard  it  carried  so  far  as  it  had  been  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  on  the 
present  occasion.        

Sib  henry  HAYELOCK  rose  to  a 
point  of  Order,  to  which  it  was  not  too 
late,  he  hoped,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman.  He  had  listened,  he 
must  confess,  with  great  surprise  to  the 
remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Renfrewshire 
(Colonel  Mure).  As  he  understood  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  ho  had 
expressed  himself  as  being  perfectly 
certain  that  the  hon.  and  ga^^ant  Mem- 
ber for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander GK>rdon)  knew,  in  his  own  heart, 
that  the  Amendment  which  he  proposed 
would  not  work. 

Sib  UGHTRED  KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  wished  to  rise  to  Order.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry  Havelock) 
did  not  take  exception  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure)  when 
they  were  uttered,  nor  did  he  dispute  the 
rulmg  of  the  Chair.  He  should  like, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  it  was  compe- 
tent to  raise  the  question  of  Order  now  ? 

Thk  chairman  said,  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Hastings  (Sir 
XJghtred  Kay-Shuttleworth)  had  quite 
correctly  stated  what  was  the  practice 
of  the  House.  Any  hon.  Member  who 
desired  to  raise  a  point  of  Order  was 
bound  to  do  so  at  the  moment  when  the 
alleged  violation  of  Order  occurred ;  but 
two  speeches  had  since  been  delivered, 
and,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sunderland  was  not  in 
Order  in  now  raising  the  question.  He 
had  not,  however,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  stop  him  from  commenting  on  the 
observations  of  which  he  complained. 


Sib  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
at  once  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the 
Chairman.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  Rule  of  the  House  on  the  subject, 
and  he  rose  at  the  moment  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Renfrewshire 
(Colonel  Mure).  The  attention  of  the 
Chairman  was,  however,  diverted  at  the 
time,  and  it  was,  of  course,  impossible 
for  him  to  see  every  hon.  Member  who 
rose  in  his  place,  and  another  hon. 
Member  happened  to  be  more  fortunate 
in  catching  his  eye.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, wish  to  prolong  the  discussion. 
He  sympathized  very  much  with  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
in  his  complaint  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  Amendment  had  been  met.  It  was, 
of  course,  open  to  any  hon.  Member  to 
question  the  usefulness  of  any  Amend- 
ment which  might  be  proposed ;  but  it 
was  scarcely  competent  to  him  to  im- 
pugn the  ho7ia  fiden  of  the  Member  who 
moved  it.  If  he  had  been  in  the  place 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  he  should, 
as  he  had  done,  have  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Chair. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  no  hon. 
Member  had  given  more  assistance  to 
the  Committee  in  the  discussion  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  than  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon), 
and  that  he,  for  one,  very  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  remarks  which  had.  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Renfrewshire  (Colonel  Mure),  and 
to  which  exception  had  been  already 
taken.  He  did  not  care  very  much  what 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  as  to  the  intellect  of 
those  who  sat  below  the  Gangway  ;  but 
he  should  like  to  know  what  law  it  was 
that  governed  the  intellect  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers according  to  the  part  of  the  House 
in  which  they  happened  to  sit?  Did 
their  intellectual  power  range  inversely 
with  the  distance,  or  the  square  of  the 
distance,  at  which  they  sat  from  the  front 
Opposition  Bench.  Judging  from  the 
tone  of  contempt  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Renfrewshire  had 
used,  it  was  evident  that  the  nearer  a 
man  got  to  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
the  more  power  and  authority  he  could 
assume. 

Colonel  MURE  hoped  the  Committee 
would  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  already 
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said,  the  moment  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  expression  which  was  complained 
of,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  imputing  anything  like  insincerity  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gbrdon) 
in  proposing  his  Amendment.  If  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  that  statement, 
he  begged  at  once  to  offer  him  the  most 
ample  apolo^.  Having  done  that,  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  now  be 
allowed  to  proceed  with  the  Business 
before  it. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  rose  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon) .  It  was,  he  thought, 
for  many  reasons,  desirable  that  an  officer 
should  be  in  uniform,  if  he  was  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  of  putting  a  man  under 
arrest.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot)  said  it  was  the  custom  of 
officers,  when  off  duty,  to  wear  plain 
clothes,  and  proceeded  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  British  officer  and 
the  officers  of  foreign  Armies.  Foreign 
officers,  he  pointed  out,  did  not  play 
cricket,  did  not  shoot  or  hunt,  or  indulge 
in  several  other  amusements  with  which 
it  was  the  habit  of  British  officers  to 
occupy  themselves.  But  the  question 
was,  whether,  taking  into  account  what 
expensive  articles  British  officers  and 
soldiers  were,  Parliament  should  not  try 
to  induce  them  to  pay  more  attention  to 
their  military  duties  and  less  to  their 
society  avocations?  A  foreign  officer 
appeared  almost  always  in  uniform,  be- 
cause he  was  an  officer  above  all  things, 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  his 
military  character  would  not  be  improved 
if  he  were  to  imitate  more  closely  the 
example  of  the  British  officer.  In  a 
scientific  Army  like  that  of  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  officer  lived  for  his  Pro- 
fession chiefly ;  and  he  would  point  out 
that  to  permit  British  officers  to  appear, 
as  they  did,  without  uniform,  served  to 
furnish  another  illustration  of  the  broad 
distinction  which  was  drawn  between 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  British 
Army.  A  soldier  was  made  to  remind 
one  constantly  that  he  was  a  soldier; 
while  an  officer  had  every  facility 
given  him  for  appearing  as  a  civilian 
for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 
Colonel  Mure 


Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  to  leave  out  in  page 
21,  line  12,  the  words  **the  proper 
military  autiiority,"  and  to  insert  the 
words  **  by  his  conmianding  officer,"  in- 
stead. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped 
he  had  shown,  by  his  acceptance  of  a 
previous  Amendment,  that  he  was  as 
desirous  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  East  Aberdeenshire  that  a  man 
should  not  remain  untried  for  any  charge 
which  might  be  brought  against  him  for 
too  long  a  period.  But  he  would  point 
out  that  if  the  words  **  to  his  command- 
ing officer"  were  substituted  for  **  the 
proper  military  authority  "  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  great  inconvenience  might 
be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
clause.  A  commanding  officer  might  be 
engaged  on  a  court  martial  or  some 
other  important  duty,  and  a  man  might 
have  to  be  kept  in  confinement  until 
the  commanding  officer  was  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  his  case.  It  was  desirable, 
therefore,  to  save  unnecessary  delay, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  direct  the 
officer  who  was  second  in  command,  for 
instance,  to  investigate  the  case. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said. 
that  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman,  he  would  not  press  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  21,  to  leave 
out  lines  12,  13,  and  14,  and  insert — 

''  His  commanding  officer,  who  shall  dismiss 
the  charge,  and  release  the  prisoner  from  cus- 
tody, if  he  in  his  discretion  thinks  the  chajrgs 
ought  not  to  be  proceeded  with ;  but  where  h« 
thmks  it  ought  to  be  proceeded  with,  he  shall 
take  steps  for  bringing  the  offender  to  a  couit 
martial,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  he  may  deal 
with  the  case  summarily :  Provided,  That  when- 
ever a  court  of  inquiry  is  assembled  to  investi- 
gate any  matter  affecting  the  conduct  or  cha- 
racter of  an  officer  or  soldier,  such  officer  or 
soldier  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copv  of  any 
opinion  which  may  be  delivered  by  such  court : 
and,  if  the  officer  who  convenes  the  court  of 
inquiry  shall  prefer  to  instruct  the  court  to  re- 
ceive evidence  only  and  not  to  deliver  an  opinicm, 
the  officer  or  soldier  whose  conduct  or  character 
has  been  called  in  question  shall  be  entitled  to 
demand  that  the  officer  who  convenes  the  cout 
of  inquiry  shall  himself  deliver  an  opinion  upon 
the  matter  which  has  been  the  subject  of  invca- 
tigation,  and  a  copy  of  such  opinion  shall  be 
delivered  in  writmg  to  the  officer  or  soldier 
concerned. 
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''And  further,  any  officer  or  soldier  who, 
after  such  investigation,  is  not  fully  exonerated 
from  blame  or  culpability  by  the  opinion  of  a 
court  of  inquiry,  or  by  the  officer  who  convened 
the  court,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  that  he 
shall  be  placed  upon  his  trial  before  a  court 
martial,  in  order  that  the  matter  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  court  of  in- 
quiiy  may  be  inquired  into  by  a  court  compe- 
tent to  receive  evidence  upon  oath,  and  of  which 
the  members  composing  it  are  themselves  bound 
by  the  sanctity  of  an  oath." 

He  looked  upon  the  Amendment,  he 
said,  as  being  a  very  important  one.  The 
subject  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  had  already 
been  very  fully  debated  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  on  the  Bill ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  say  very  much 
more  with  respect  to  it.  He  must  ex- 
press a  hope,  however,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  see  the  ex- 
pediency of  acceding  to  the  substance  of 
his  Amendment,  even  if  he  found  him- 
self imable  to  agree  to  the  exact  words. 
It  proposed  a  change  which  was  very 
greatly  demanded  by  officers,  and  he 
was  very  anxious  that  it  should  have 
been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Select  Committee  last  year.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Chairman  the  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  it  was  outside  the 
Instructions  of  the  Committee,  and  they 
did  not,  therefore,  go  into  it.  Several 
officers,  however,  had  spoken  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  he  had  asked  them  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  it ;  but  they  begged  to 
be  excused,  sapng  that  the  proposition 
which  he  now  embodied  in  his  Amend- 
ment was  not  one  to  which  the  autho- 
rities either  at  the  War  Office  or  the 
Horse  Guards  were  favourable.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  had  given  evidence 
that  Courts  of  Inquiry  were  useful  in 
cases  where  proof  was  difficult.  But 
those  cases,  he  contended,  in  which,  in 
the  investigation  before  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry, proof  was  found  to  be  difficult, 
were  the  very  cases  which  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  a  court  martial. 

The  chairman  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  clause 
before  the  Committee  rdating  to  Courts 
of  Inquiry.  It  was  a  clause  which  had 
reference  simply  to  the  custody  of  per- 
sons subject  to  military  law  wken 
charged  with  ofiEences.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  might 
be  in  Order  in  moving  the  first  part  of 


his  Amendment,  if  he  thought  proper, 
the  second  part  ought  to  be  moved  as  a 
separate  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  would, 
perhaps,  save  the  time  of  the  Committee 
if  he  were  to  state  that  he  intended,  in 
a  subsequent  clause,  to  propose  an 
Amendment  which  would  show  that 
there  was  no  very  serious  diflPerence  of 
opinion  between  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  and  himself  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  points  involved 
in  his  Amendment. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  was  quite  satisfied  to  wait  until  the 
Committee  came  to  the  clause  to  which 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
referred,  and  would  not  press  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  21,  at  the 
end  of  Sub-section  4,  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"And  a  copy  of  such  'account  in  writing  * 
shall,  at  tho  same  time,  bo  given  to  the  officer, 
soldier,  or  other  person,  so  placed  in  military 
custody,  if  he  desire  to  have  it." 

As  matters  now  stood,  a  man  might  be 
kept  in  custody  for  weeks  and  months, 
and  that  was  a  grievance  which  ought, 
he  thought,  to  be  redressed.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  agree  to  the  Amendment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was 
afraid  the  Committee  would  be  going 
too  far  if  they  were  to  agree  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  proposed  words  into 
the  Bill,  because  it  was  proposed  to  deal 
with  those  matters  of  regulation.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  case 
in  which  a  number  of  prisoners  were  in 
custody  for  any  offence,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  meant  that  the  deposi- 
tions were  to  be  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  that  each  prisoner  was  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy,  if  he  wished  to  ask 
for  it?  He  quite  admitted  that  in  a 
very  serious  case  that  might  be  a  right 
thin^  to  do  ;  but  an  '^  account  in  writ- 
ing merely  corresponded  to  what  was 
known  as  **the  charge-sheet"  in  the 
police  force,  and  it  might,  in  some  in- 
stances, mislead.  He  saw  what  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  in  view,  and 
he  would  see  whether  he  could  not  deal 
with  the  matter  on  the  Report. 
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Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
lie  was  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
and  would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  a.  H.  brown  pointed  out  that 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause,  as  it 
was  drawn,  an  officer  who  might  not 
himself  be  subject  to  military  law,  as 
provided  by  the  166th  clause,  would 
have  the  power  of  arresting  a  superior 
officer  whom  he  found  '^  engaged  in  a 
quarrel,  fray,  or  disorder."  Now,  an 
officer  should  not,  in  his  opinion,  have 
that  power,  unless  he  himself  was  sub- 
ject to  military  law. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  would 
consider  the  point. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdratan. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Power  of  Commanding  Officer. 

Clause  46  (Power  of  commanding 
officer). 

SiB  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  21,  line  16, 
to  leave  out  "the"  and  insert  *'a" 
before  the  words  "  commanding  officer." 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  desir- 
able to  restrict  the  power  of  dismissing 
a  charge  to  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  explained,  that 
the  word  **the"  was  inserted  in  the 
clause  in  order  not  to  give  too  wide  a 
power  of  dismissing  charges. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  rightly  divined  the  intention  of  the 
draftsman  of  the  Bill,  which  was  clearly 
to  restrict ;  whereas  he  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  wished  to  extend  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Bill.  Every  officer  who 
had  another  officer  under  him  was  a 
commanding  officer. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  word  suhsti- 
tuted  accordingly. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  to  leave  out  in  page 
21,  line  16,  the  word  **may,"  and  to 
insert  '*  shall."  His  object  was  to  make 
it  compulsory  on  a  commanding  officer 
to  dismiss  a  charge,  if,  upon  investiga- 
tion, he  thought  it  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Sib  WILLLAM  CUNINGHAME 
pointed  out  that  in  all  Acts  of  Parlia- 


ment the  words  "may"  and  "shall" 
had  nearly  the  same  force. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
the  word  "  may  "  in  the  clause  applied 
to  the  word  "  dismiss,"  and  that  he 
proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the  word 
"  shall,"  so  that  an  officer  might  have 
no  discretion  but  to  dismiss  a  charge,  if 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  word  iuhsti' 
tuted  accordingly. 

Colonel  STANLEY  wished,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Committee,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock)  to  an  Amendment  which  stood  on 
the  Paper  in  his  name,  and  which  had 
for  its  object  to  reduce  the  number  of 
days'  imprisonment  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  commanding  officers 
summarily  to  inflict  under  the  opert- 
tion  of  the  clause,  from  21  days  to  seven, 
for  every  class  of  offence,  except  absence 
without  leave.  He  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  principle  of  that  Amendment; 
and  it  had  always  been  his  intention  to 
impose  a  limit  in  the  matter  of  regula- 
tion, although  he  thought  it  desirable, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  set  forth  the 
number  of  days  which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, as  was  done  in  the  Bill.  He 
had  already  stated  to  the  Committee  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  give 
the  commanding  officer  what,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  the  extensive  power  of  sen- 
tencing a  man  to  imprisonment  for  21 
days  with  or  without  hard  labour ;  but 
he  never  meant  that  that  power  should 
be  exercised  in  every  instance.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  greit 
number  of  the  cases  which  would  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause  were 
cases  in  whicli,  so  to  speak,  the  facte 
proved  themselves;  and  it  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  very  fair  compromise,  if 
the  power  of  the  commanding  officer 
were  left,  as  now,  to  inflict  21  days'  im- 
prisonment for  the  offence  of  absence 
^^-ithout  leave,  the  power  in  other  cases 
being  limited  to  the  infliction  of  seven 
days  imprisonment.  Absence  withont 
leave  was  an  offence  which  proved  it- 
self, for  if  a  man  was  not  present  when 
the  roll  was  called,  there  could  be  no 
question  about  the  fact  of  his  absence. 
In  those  circumstances,   it    would,  he 
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thongbt,  be  perfectly  safe  to  leave  tbe 
power  of  imprisonment  for  that  offence 
for  21  days  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
manding officer ;  but  he  wished  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  question 
inTolved  in  the  clause  was  one  which  it 
was  fully  intended  should  be  dealt  with 
by  regulation. 

Sm  HENRY  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
if  he  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  views 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, they  coincided  with  his  own  in  the 
matter,  and  that  if  the  substance  of  the 
Amendment  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose was  such  as  he  had  stated,  he  could 
not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  its 
being  moved  instead  of  that  which  stood 
on  the  Paper  in  his  own  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock's)  name. 

The  chairman  said,  the  more  con- 
venient course  would  be  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Sir  Henry  Havelock)  should  move  his 
Amendment.  If  he  did  not  wish  to 
press  it,  it  might  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
Amendment  which  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  intended  to  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  could  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 
later  on. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  the  insertion  in  page 
21,  line  24,  after  the  word  **  shall,"  of 
the  following  words : — 

"If  he  be  not  under  the  rank  of  field  officer, 
or  if  under  that  rank,  if  he  be  in  temporary 
command  of  a  battery  of  artillery,  a  regfiment 
of  cavalry,  or  a  battalion  of  infantry,  for  the 
offenoe  of  absence  without  leave.*' 

There  was  also,  he  said,  another  Amend- 
ment which  stood  on  the  Paper  in  his 
name,  which  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  propose  in  line  27,  and  the  object 
of  which  was  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
commanding  of5.cer  to  inflict  summarily 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  not  exceeding 
seven  days  for  any  other  offence  than 
absence  without  leave,  in  which  case, 
he  thought,  the  power  should  be  ex- 
tended to  21  days  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  courts  mar- 
tial. He  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
a  Question  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief  when  he  was  exa- 
mined before  the  Committee  up  stairs. 

Mr.  PARNELL  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  entitled  to  enter 


into  a  discussion  with  regard  to  an 
Amendment  which  was  not  •  immediately 
before  the  Committee,  and  which  stood 
some  way  down  on  the  Paper  ? 

The  chairman  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was 
out  of  Order  in  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  moved  by  reference 
to  another  which  he  had  proposed  to 
move  in  line  27. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  his 
object  was  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
commanding  officer,  as  he  had  pointed 
out,  except  in  cases  of  absence  without 
leave,  which,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  very  properly  stated, 
proved  themselves.  In  the  answer  which 
had  been  given  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  the  Question  which  he  had  put 
to  him  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  was 
referring,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  and  which  was  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  Royal  Highness,  any 
practical  inconvenience  had  been  expe- 
rienced up  to  th6  present  time  by  the 
limitation  of  the  power  to  the  infliction 
of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
seven  days,  His  Royal  Highness  said 
that  the  number  of  courts  martial  was 
reduced  thereby,  and  that  that  was  an 
advantage.  That  being  so,  and  there 
being  no  reason  to  think  that  any  prac- 
tical inconvenience  resulted  now  from 
the  limitation  of  the  power,  it  struck 
him,  he  must  confess,  as  being  some- 
what of  an  anomaly,  that  provision 
should  have  been  made  in  the  Bill  for 
increasing  the  power  three-fold.  On  the 
understanding,  however,  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel  Stanley) 
intended  to  propose  would  limit  the 
power  of  summarily  awarding  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  to  a  period 
not  exceeding  seven  days,  except  in  the 
one  particular  class  of  cases  which  he 
had  mentioned,  he  should  be  happy  to 
withdraw  his. Amendment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  make  the  matter 
clear  to  the  Committee.  He  did  not 
wish  to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry  Havelock) 
in  the  sense  of  putting  in  the  Bill  what 
was  a  matter  of  regulation.  What  he 
proposed  to  do  was  to  leave  out  the 
word    "twenty -one"  in    line   26,   and 
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then,  in  line  35,  to  insert  a  separate  para- 
graph, providing  that  in  the  case  of  ab- 
sence without  leave  the  commanding 
officer  might  award  imprisonn^ent  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  21  days.  If  that  were 
agreed  to,  the  commanding  officer  would, 
in  dealing  summarily  with  other  offences, 
be  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  that 
in  which  he  now  stood. 

Sib  HENEY  HAVELOCK  was  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  Amendment  sug- 

gested  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
entleman,  which,  he  believed,  would 
fully  carry  out  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
matter  might  be  made  still  clearer  if>  in 
the  proposed  Amendment,  the  word 
**only"  were  inserted  after  the  words 
**  in  the  case  of  absence  without  leave." 
CoLoxEL  STANLEY  said,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  make  that  altera- 
tion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  said,  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  had  shown  both 
the  importance  of  the  clause  itself,  and 
the  necessity  for  its  rectification.  He 
understood  the  main  object  of  the  clause 
was  to  give  to  commanding  officers 
greater  powers  than  those  which  they 
at  present  possessed,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  g^eat  number  of  courts  martial 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold 
under  the  Act  now  in  force.  But  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  necessary  to  define  a 
little  further  the  powers  to  be  given  to 
commanding  officers.  For,  with  regard 
to  the  extension  of  power,  although  he 
considered  it  to  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  so  far  as  commanding  officers 
were  concerned,  he  could  not  but  think 
it  wrong  that  these  increased  powers 
should  be  intrusted  to  subalterns.  He 
therefore  trusted  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  take  the  matter 
into  his  serious  consideration,  and  en- 
deavour to  schedule  the  special  judicial 
powers  which  were  to  be  given  to  par- 
ticular officers  with  a  view  to  their 
clearer  definition.  In  the  German  Army, 
the  amount  of  punishment  which  each 
particular  officer  could  award  under  the 
special  judicial  powers  given  to  them 
was  clearly  defined.  For  instance,  the 
officer  commanding  a  company,  battery, 
or  squadron  had  the  power  of  dealing 
with  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 

Colonel  Stanley 


vates  to  the  extent  of  awarding  eight 
days'  open  arrest,  five  days'  medium 
arrest,  and  three  days'  close  arrest. 
Then,  the  officer  commanding  a  battalion 
had  extended  powers,  and  could  award 
14  days'  open  arrest;  10  days'  medium 
arrest,  and  seven  days' close  arrest;  while 
the  powers  of  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
were  still  more  extended.  He  ventured 
to  suggest  that  we  should  have  in  our 
Army  some  scale  of  a  similar  character, 
clearly  and  precisely  defining  the  special 
judicial  powers  to  be  exercised  by  officers 
of  each  particular  rank.  He  therefore 
begged  to  move  the  Amendment  stand- 
ing in  his  name — namely,  in  page  21, 
line  24,  to  leave  out  from  **  summarily" 
to  **  An  "  in  line  36,  in  order  to  insert — 

**  (a)  An  officer  commanding  a  company,  t 
troop,  or  a  battery /may  exercise  special  judicial 
powers  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  Sdiedule.  .  .  . 
of  this  BiU ; 

*'  (6)  An  officer  commanding  a  battalion  may 
exercise  special  iudicial  powers  to  the  extent  set 
forth  in  Schedule.  ...   of  this  Bill ; 

*^{c)  An  officer  commanding  a  regiment  may 
exorciBO  special  judicial  powers  to  the  extent  set 
forth  in  Schedule.  ...  of  this  BiU ; 

"  {d)  Officers  of  superior  rank  to  the  fore- 
going may  exorcise  judicial  powers  to  Uie  ex- 
tent set  forth  in  Schedule  ....  of  this  BiU." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  advise  the  Committee  to 
accept  this  Amendment,  as  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  slight 
difficulties  which  already  existed.  It 
was  well  known  that  there  were  simply 
two  existing  powers — first,  that  exer- 
cised by  the  commanding  officer;  se- 
condly, that  delegated  by  him  to  be 
exercised  by  officers  commanding  com- 
panies. He  could  not  see  what  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  by  scheduling  the 
various  powers  in  question  ;  and  as  the 
whole  system  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  was,  besides,  foreign  to  the 
ways  of  the  Service,  he  tinisted  that  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  pressed. 

Me.  PAENELL  pointed  out  that 
there  were  very  strong  grounds  for  the 
inquiries  of  the  Committee  being  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  J. 
Holms).  When  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed last  year  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  Army  Discipline  was  sitting, 
none  but  the  cut-and-dried  evidence 
supplied  by  the  War  Office  was  laid 
before  it ;  while  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  had  not  sufficient  time  at 
their  disposal  to  call  independent  wit- 
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neflses.  He,  himself,  had  moyed  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
should  be  prolonged  for  that  purpose  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  year, 
the  Motion — which  was  not,  for  that 
reason,  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the 
Committee — was  withdrawn.  Had  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  been  able  to 
call  witnesses,  he  would  have  fortified 
himself  with  arguments  which  he  (Mr. 
Pamell)  believed  would  have  gone  a 
very  long  way  to  induce  the  Committee 
to  accept  his  Amendment.  The  Amend- 
ment was  one  which  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  Service,  for  the  Queen's  Ee^ulations 
showed  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
needed.  They  were  dealing  with  a  very 
old  Mutiny  Act  that  had  come  down 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  many 
sections  of  which,  and  of  the  old  Articles 
of  War,  had  been  almost  word  for  word 
put  down  in  the  present  Bill ;  therefore 
he  thought  that  the  customs  handed 
down  to  us  should  not  be  too  blindly 
followed  by  the  Committee.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  the  Queen's  Eegu- 
Lations  gave  authority  to  commanding 
officers  to  delegate  their  powers  to  in- 
ferior officers,  the  Committee  should 
clearly  understand  why  it  was  not  right 
that  such  powers  should  be  delegated 
by  Parliament.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  the  Committee  would  be  able  to 
investigate  the  point  on  that  occasion. 
If,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  consider  the  matter 
before  the  Report,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
might  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mb.RYLANDS  considered  there  were 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  an  Amend- 
ment of  mis  character.  As  he  under- 
stood the  clause,  the  powers  of  a  com- 
manding officer  might  be  exercised  by  a 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  a  company.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  Memorandum  written 
by  a  colonel,  holding  at  the  present 
moment  that  rank  in  the  Army,  which 
said — 

"  Considering  that  this  power  is  to  bo  exer- 
ciaed  by  any  sub-lieutenant,  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous power  to    gfive  to    any  man  of    that 
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And  it  went  on  to  remark — 

*'  In  view  of  the  idiots  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  the  command  of  regiments,  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous power." 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  pointed  out  to 
the   hon.    Member    for    Burnley  (Mr. 


Eylands)  that  he  had  already  stated 
that  the  whole  question  was  to  be  re- 
viewed, and  the  clause  in  this  respect 
modified. 

Me.  J.  HOLMS  regretted  very  much 
the  way  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  replied  upon  the  Amend- 
ment, and  trusted  that  the  Committeo 
would  consider  the  question  a  little  fur- 
ther. He  (Mr.  J.  Holms)  had  rejoiced  to 
see  the  2 1  days'  imprisonment  which  stood 
in  Sub-section  (a),  because  he  believed 
that  it  would  get  rid  of  the  necessity 
for  a  great  many  courts  martial ;  but 
the  Amendment  put  down  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  minimized  that 
advantage  by  reducing  the  number  of 
days'  imprisonment  in  cases  summarily 
dealt  with  to  seven.  He  held  that,  im- 
doubtedly,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
more  defined  responsibility  was  required 
with  relation  to  officers  in  the  Army, 
and  that  the  Committee  should  settle 
some  means  for  ascertaining  their 
powers,  whether  it  be  upon  a  foreign 
system  or  not.  He  could  not  see  that 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  this  question 
as  suggested  by  him  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  objectionable.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  drawn  from 
that  nation  which  understood  military 
matters  so  well  was  a  strong  argument 
in  its  favour.  Therefore,  he  again 
urged  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  should  schedule  the  powers 
to  be  given  to  each  particular  officer  ; 
and  if  he  could  not  give  an  assurance 
that  the  matter  should  be  considered, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  Committee  upon  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  21,  line  26, 
after  the  word  ^*  labour,'*  to  insert  **  in 
the  case  of  the  offence  of  absence  with- 
out leave." 

Colonel  STANLEY  pointed  out  that 
absence  without  leave  was  dealt  with  in 
a  proposed  Amendment  to  the  clause 
standing  in  his  name. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  21,  line  26,  to 
leave  out  **  twenty-one,"  and  insert 
**  seven." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  word  substituted 
accordingly. 
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Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  the  15 
Amendments  proposed  to  the  clause,  all 
of  which  treated  of  different  subjects, 
had  made  it  rather  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  understand  its  exact  posi- 
tion. It  appeared  that  the  21  days'  im- 
prisonment in  Sub-section  (a)  had  been 
struck  out,  and  seven  days  inserted  in- 
stead ;  that,  of  course,  covered  his  first 
Amendment.  But  he  had  another 
Amendment,  which  came  immediately 
after  it — namely,  to  insert  after 
"  twenty-one  days, 


)) 


"  For  absonco  without  leave,  provided  that  a 
niunber  of  days  greater  than  that  for  which  the 
o£fdiider  has  been  absent  is  not  awarded  and  for 
all  offences  other  than  absence  without  leave 
may  award  seven  days." 

And  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
another  Amendment  coming  on  which 
confined  the  21  days' imprisonment  to  the 
offence  of  absence  without  leave,  so  that 
a  commanding  officer  might  award  21 
days'  imprisonment  for  an  absence  of  one 
or  two  hours.  That  was  a  power  which 
he  did  not  think  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  commanding  officers.  It  was 
believed  by  some  that  this  power  would 
save  a  great  number  of  courts  martial ; 
but  there  were,  in  1877,  only  99  courts 
martial  in  which  imprisonment  was 
awarded  for  absence  without  leave.  He 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  go  a  little  further, 
and  in  some  way  limit  this  power  of 
giving  21  days  for  this  offence.  Al- 
though he  could  not  regard  an  absence 
of  48  hours  as  a  very  terrible  offence, 
he  admitted  that  an  absence  of  three 
days  became  more  serious,  and  thought 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
should  propose  an  Amendment  leaving 
the  power  of  awarding  seven  days  for 
absence  without  leave  to  commanding 
officers 

Colonel  COLTHURST  wished  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing to  absence  without  leave  the  fines 
now  exacted  in  cases  of  drunken- 
ness. Drunkenness  was  at  present 
punished  by  a  scale  of  fines  varying 
from  2«.  6(f.  to  10«.  each,  and  the  Queen's 
Kegulations  treated  absence  without 
leave  and  drunkenness  in  the  same  way ; 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  latter  offence.  He  thought 
that  if  this  crime  could  be  diminished,  it 


would  be  more  satisfactory  than  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  commanding  officers. 
At  present,  a  man  sentenced  by  the  com- 
manding officer  to  14  days'  imprisonment 
lost  7«.  and  his  comrades  had  to  do  the 
duty  for  him ;  but  by  the  Amendment 
which  he  desired  to  see  adopted,  the 
man  would  have  to  do  his  duty,  and  be 
fined  Is.  as  well.  He  trusted  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  accept  the 
proposal  which  stood  in  his  name — 
namely,  in  page  21,  line  28,  after 
**  drunkenness,"  insert  **  or  absence 
without  leave." 

Colonel  STANLEY  admitted  that 
the  Amendment  was  one  likely  to  effect 
a  very  considerable  improvement,  and 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  words,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  fine  was  left 
optional  with  the  commanding  officer. 
By  the  134th  clause,  '^  absence  without 
leave,"  ipso  facto  y  carried  with  it  forfeiture 
of  pay. 

Major  NOLAN  contended  that  the 
system  of  fining  soldiers  was  a  dangerous 
one.  and  denied  that  having  entered  into 
a  definite  engagement  with  our  soldiers 
it  could  be  mirly  and  honestly  broken. 
By  the  accumulation  of  fines,  a  large 
number  of  men  were  made  desperate 
and  anxious  to  be  discharged  with 
ignominy.  If  he  wanted  to  know  who 
were  the  men  scheming  to  be  discharged 
from  the  Army  with  ignominy,  he  should 
look  to  the  accounts  of  the  men  who 
were  fined  for  drunkenness,  and  had  a 
number  of  fines  accumulating  against 
them.  The  number  of  men  annually  dis- 
charged with  ignominy  from  the  Army 
amounted  to  the  serious  total  of  2,000. 
He  doubted  that  we  had  the  right  to 
stop  the  pay  of  the  men,  and  make  them 
do  their  duty  as  well.  Such  an  act 
would  certainly  not  be  looked  upon  as 
fair  in  private  life,  and  would  be  likely, 
in  his  opinion,  to  lead  to  dangerous  re- 
sults in  the  Army.  If  he  could  have 
found  a  Teller,  he  would  have  divided 
against  the  Amendment. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  pointed  out 
that  when  the  system  of  fines  was  first 
instituted  in  the  Army,  the  fine  by  a 
commanding  officer  for  drunkenness  in- 
volved an  entry  in  the  regimental  de- 
faulters' book,  and  subjected  the  offender 
to  the  loss  of  the  good-conduct  badge ; 
but  an  important  alteration  took  place 
about  two  years  ago,  and  the  fine  did 
not  now  involve  any  such  entry  in  the 
defaulters'  book. 
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EL  COLTHURST,  in  view  of  the 
)D  of  the  Committee,  asked  leave 
tiw  his  Amendment.  He  placed 
disposal  of  the  right  hon.  and 
-entleman,  so  that  if  he  thought 
ary  he  could   bring  it  up  on 

Iment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

O'BEIRNE  said,  that  this 
'  treating  absence  without  leave 
drunkenness,  had,  to  his  know- 
d  to  desertion.  A  man  who 
to  be  unjust  naturally  left  the 
for  one  where  the  practice  did 
Originally,  the  fines  exacted 

men  were  given  back  in  the 
gpratuities,  when  they  left  the 
;  but  that  had,  under  the  short- 
jrstem,  been  done  away  with. 
J,  therefore,  came  very  heavily 
nen,  and  he  begged  to  move 
highest  fine  of  10«.  be  reduced 

X  STANLEY  failed  to  see  the 
tiy  a  result  of  the  short-service 
lould  be  held  to  be  a  ground 
ig  a  drunken  man  pay  3«.  less 
f  fine.  He  did  not  think  the 
mt  excessive.  He  agreed  that 
>uld  be  more  similarity  in  the 
)nt;  but  that  was  a  matter 
lid  not  be  gone  into  then. 
IGGAR  considered  the  fine  of 
:h  amounted,  in  the  case  of  a 

>  four  week's  income,  was  too 

ARNELL  thought  the  course 
>y  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdic- 
ses  of  drunkenness  might  very 
)llowed.  People  fined  by  these 
id  an  opportunity  of  earning 

pay  the  fines  easily,  so  that 
shment  hardly  amounted  to 
at  all ;  but  the  case  of  a  soldier 
different ;  he  had  no  such  op- 
of  earning  money,  and  it  was, 

manifest  that  the  scale  in  use 
ts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
)t  be  exceeded.  He  thought 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
n  (Major  O'Beirne)  taken  5«. 
andard,  it  would  have  been 
Y  high.  He  hoped  the  Secre- 
ate  for  War  would  re-consider 
,   and    agree    to    reduce    the 

>  7«. 

0*BEIRNE  said,  it  ought  to 
into  consideration  that  the  men 
ratuities  whatever  after  three 


years'  service,  and  the  fines,  conse- 
quently, fell  upon  them  very  heavily. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  not  noticed  this  point,  which  was  a 
very  important  one.  The  men  on  short 
service  got  back  none  of  these  amounts, 
which  went  into  a  fund,  out  of  which 
soldiers  on  long  service  received  allow- 
ances. He  thought  that  the  system 
should  be  altered,  and  that  the  short- 
service  men  were  entitled  to  share  in 
the  fund,  if  they  had  behaved  them- 
selves well. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  destination  of  the  fund  arising 
out  of  the  fines  had  been  recently  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  The  Committee  were 
not  then  dealing  with  the  destination 
of  the  fund,  but  with  the  fines  upon 
drunkenness.  This  system,  which  had 
resulted  from  the  recommendation  of  a 
powerful  Committee,  had,  as  far  as 
he  was  aware,  with  one  or  two  slight 
defects,  been  working,  on  the  whole, 
very  well. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  said,  there 
were  men  in  the  Army  who  could  not 
help  getting  drunk,  and  who,  spending 
their  whole  time  in  prison,  left  their 
comrades  to  do  their  work.  It  was 
necessary,  he  thought,  to  consider  the 
good  soldier,  as  well  as  the  bad  soldier  ; 
and  the  system  of  fines  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  these  drunken 
fellows,  by  taking  away  the  money 
which  they  would  otherwise  spend  in 
drink.  There  was  nothing  which  a  good 
soldier  felt  more  than  having  to  do  duty 
for  these  drunken  and  useless  men.  It 
was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fines 
for  drunkenness  were  upon  a  graduated 
scale.  For  the  first  two  offences  a  man 
was  admonished ;  for  the  next  he  was 
fined  28.  6d, ;  for  the  fourth  offence,  6«. ; 
for  the  fifth,  7«.  6rf. ;  and  after  that,  10«. 
He  trusted  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Major  O'Beime)  would  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  as  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  appear  to  wish  to  go  to  a 
Division,  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER,  in  moving, 

as  an  Amendment,  in  page  21,  line  35, 

after  officer,  to  insert— 

"  And  to  forfeit  hia  pay  for  any  day  or  days, 
not  exceeding  five,  during  which  ho  ahall  have 
been  absent  without  leave," 
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said,  that  the  1 74tli  Article  of  War,  which 
was  not  embodied  in  this  Bill,  provided 
that— 

"  Any  soldier  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  commanding  officer,  subject,  however,  to 
right  of  appeal,  to  forfeit  his  pay  for  any  num- 
ber of  days  not  exceeding  five,  for  which  [he 
shall  be  absent  without  leave." 

This  was  very  important,  because,  as  he 
had  already  pointed  out,  a  soldier  in 
that  way  sentenced  by  the  commanding 
officer  to  stoppage  of  pay  was  subjected 
to  a  regimental  entry.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  know  whether  the 
commanding  officer  was  to  have  both 
the  power  under  the  174th  Article  of 
War,  and  that  under  the  Sub-section  {c) 
of  the  present  clause  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
stoppage  of  pay  was  made  ipso  facto  for 
the  time  the  soldier  was  absent,  under 
the  174th  Article  of  War;  but  it  was 
now  to  be  awarded  by  the  commanding 
officer.  He  did  not  know  where  the  law 
was  laid  down ;  but  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom from  time  immemorial  that  where  a 
soldier  was  absent  from  4  o'clock  on  one 
day  until  3  o'clock  next  morning,  two 
days'  pay  might  be  stopped,  and  it  was 
thought  better,  on  revising  the  Bill,  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  soldier  should 
forfeit  his  pay  for  the  time  for  which  he 
was  absent.  But  it  was  provided,  in 
Clause  135,  that  the  commanding 
officer  might  restore  him  any  portion  of 
the  deduction  which  he  might  think  fit. 

Mb.  PARNELL  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  refer- 
ence to  Sub-section  [h)  of  this  clause, 
whether  it  re-enacted  the  substance  of 
the  77th  Article  of  War  ?  The  Article  of 
War  in  question  gave  a  power  to  levy 
fines  which  should  not  exceed  4«.  a-day, 
whether  imposed  by  a  court  martial  or 
by  a  commanding  officer.  That  pro- 
vision did  not  appear  in  the  present 
clause,  which  only  enacted  that  the  fine 
should  not  exceed  10«. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  in  Order  in  referring 
to  Sub-section  (5),  which  had  been  already 
passed. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  said,  that  it 
was  a  very  important  matter  to  deprive 
a  soldier  of  his  good-conduct  pay.  It 
ought  to  be  specified  that  absence  with- 
out leave  did  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  a  regimental  entry.  If  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  could  give  him   an 

Colonel  Alexander 


assurance  upon  the  point,  he  should  be 
happy  to  withdraw  his  Amendment.  A 
commanding  officer  did  not  necessarily 
sentence  a  man  to  lose  his  pay  for  ab- 
sence without  leave ;  perhaps,  for  three 
convictions  for  absence  without  leave, 
a  commanding  officer  would  stop  a  man's 
pay  for  two  or  three  days ;  then  an  entry 
was  made  in  the  regimental  defaulter 
book,  and  if  a  man  were  in  receipt  of  good 
conduct  pay  he  lost  that.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  an  injustice  would  be  inflicted, 
if  a  soldier  should  be  made  to  forfeit  his 
pay  as  a  matter  of  course  on  conviction 
for  absence  without  leave. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  did 
not  think  that  a  soldier  absolutely  lost 
his  pay  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned. He  did  not  understand  that 
that  was  the  effect  of  the  Amendment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  if  a 
soldier  was  absent  without  leave  he  did 
not  necessarily  lose  his  pay.  A  com- 
manding officer,  if  he  chose,  might  sen- 
tence him  to  forfeit  his  pay; — ^to  order, 
in  fact,  that  he  should  not  be  paid  for 
the  time  he  had  been  absent.  If  a  man 
were  absent  from  his  regiment  and  neg- 
lected his  duty,  it  was  only  fair  that  he 
should  lose  his  pay  for  the  time  he  was 
absent.  Clause  135  gave  power  to  a 
commanding  officer  to  remit  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  any  deduction  of  pay 
in  any  case  where  it  might  seem  to 
him  to  be  just.  He  might  say  that  he 
followed  the  point  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  behind  him  (Colonel 
Alexander),  although,  as  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  said,  it  did  not 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
pay  would  be  stopped,  for  a  command- 
ing officer  could  remit  the  deduction. 
He  fully  agreed  that  it  was  right  that 
there  should  be  some  power  to  remit  a 
deduction  if  a  commanding  officer  did 
not  think  the  case  was  one  which  made 
it  necessary  that  the  pay  should  be 
stopped.  Although  a  soldier  technically 
forfeited  his  pay,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  his  commanding  officer  to  remit  the 
deduction.  With  respect  to  good  con- 
duct pay,  that  was  a  matter  which  de- 
pended upon  the  Royal  Warrant,  and 
that  case  did  not  arise  under  the  Bill. 

Colonel  ALEX  ANDERsaid,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  J.  BBOWN  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  clause  did  not  provide  for  tlie 
case  of  an  officer  being  in  charge  of 
the  wings,  nor  an  officer  in  charge  of 
head-quarters,  nor  did  it  seem  to  him  that 
the  case  was  met  by  the  Amendment. 
An  officer  in  charge  of  the  wings  pro- 
bably  would  not  be  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment,  and  while  in 
charge  of  the  wings  he  ought  to  have 
the  power  of  exercising  the  punish- 
ment provided  by  the  clause;  also  an 
officer  left  in  charge  of  head-quarters, 
at  any  time,  would  be  fit  to  exercise  the 
powers  given  to  him  by  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
already  given  a  promise  upon  this  point 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
South  Ayrshire  (Colonel  Alexander),  and 
he  would  repeat  that  he  would  consider 
the  point  with  reference  to  half-bat- 
talions. There  was  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  providing  for  all  the  cases  ; 
but  he  would  endeavour  to  put  the 
matter  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
footing.  He  might  say  that  ho  should 
not  like  to  go  beyond  the  rank  of  field 
officer  in  the  extension  of  this  power. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  good 
enough  to  remind  him  of  the  matter 
on  another  occasion,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  meet  the  case. 

Major  G'BEIRNE  was  opposed  al- 
together to  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  commanding  officers.  The  men  were 
much  more  satisfied  when  they  were 
punished  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial than  by  an  individual.  Giving  the 
power  to  a  commanding  officer  was  only 
to  avoid  the  extra  trouble  of  calling 
a  court  martial. 

Gn  the  Motion  of  Colonel  Stanley, 
the  following  Amendment  was  made  : — 
In  page  21,  line  35,  insert  as  a  separate 
paragraph — 

"In  the  case  of  absence  without  leave,  the 
commanding  officer  may,  if  he  is  not  under  the 
rank  of  field  officer,  or  if  under  that  rank  is  in 
temporary  command  of  a  battery  of  artillery,  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  or  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
award  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  any  i>eriod  not  exceeding  twenty  -one 
days." 

Mb.  A.  H.  BRGWN  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Amendment  which  he  proposed  to  move. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  this  clause 
would  apply  to  Volunteers  who  might 
be  subject;  for  the  time  being,  to  mili- 


tary law.  It  was,  therefore,  most  ne- 
cessary that  the  clause  should  be  care- 
fully scanned  with  regard  to  its  bearing 
upon  Volunteers.  He  was  aware  that 
they  were  then  only  dealing  with  the 
extended  powers  of  a  commanding  officer 
in  the  case  of  absence  without  leave. 
The  extension  of  the  power  of  a  com- 
manding officer  appeared  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  upon  courts  martial. 
But  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  went  further,  for  they  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  powers  of  a  com- 
manding officer  in  the  case  of  all  offences 
to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  21 
days.  To  that  recommendation  he  was 
entirely  opposed.  Camps  of  instruction 
were  now  formed,  and  Volunteers  were 
subject  to  discipline.  A  Volunteer  who 
went  into  those  camps  did  so  imder  the 
impression  that  he  could  rid  himself  of 
all  his  obligations  to  the  Service  after 
the  expiration  of  14  days,  and  this  new 
law  was  to  be  ptit  upon  him,  which 
would  take  away  his  right  to  resign  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  for  a  commanding 
officer  had  power  given  him  to  put  him  in 
prison  for  2 1  days  if  absent  without  leave. 
Gf  course,  he  did  not  for  one  moment 
stand  up  in  favour  of  any  man  who  was 
absent  without  leave  ;  but  they  must  con- 
sider most  carefully  the  effect  that  this 
provision  would  have  upon  Volunteers. 
They  should  not  have  such  provisions  as 
would  make  Volunteers  afraid  to  go  into 
camps  of  instruction.  If  the  power  was 
given  to  send  Volunteers  to  prison  for 
21  days  by  the  sentence  of  a  single  officer, 
he  believed  the  effect  would  be  that 
Volunteers  would  not  be  so  ready  to  go 
into  camps  of  instruction  as  they  were 
at  present.  It  was  the  object  of  all 
commanding  officers  to  get  Volunteers 
into  camp,  and  he  thought  the  provi- 
sion would  interfere  with  that*  which 
they  wished  to  do.  He  did  not  think 
the  same  effect  would  be  produced  if 
power  were  given  to  the  commanding 
officer  to  award  imprisonment  for  14 
days  only ;  for  every  Volunteer  knew 
that  he  was  subject  to  military  law  for 
the  period  of  14  days.  This  provision 
had  been  made,  no  doubt,  with  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  Army ;  and  so  far 
as  the  Army  was  concerned,  he  gathered 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Committee  that 
it  was  accepted;  but  as  regarded  Vo- 
lunteers, he  could  not  accept  the  clause, 
and  felt  bound  to  rise  to  protest  against 
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it.  He  thouglit  it  would  interfere  most 
materially  in  the  formation  of  these 
camps  of  instruction;  and,  however 
muoh  they  might  wish  for  the  discipline 
of  the  Volunteers  to  be  increased,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  must  remember  that 
they  were  not  an  entirely  military  Force, 
but  were  only  a  j'waw-military  Force. 
This  power  of  imprisoning  a  man  for  21 
days,  because  he  happened  to  be  absent 
from  the  camp  for  three  or  four  hours, 
would,  he  thought,  be  considered  by 
many  Volunteers  to  be  a  very  heavy 
penalty.  In  active  service  it  was,  no 
doubt,  well  to  have  such  a  provision  as 
this ;  but  in  time  of  peace  he  could  not 
see  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Volunteers.  He  moved,  in  line  5  of  the 
Amendment  just  made  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  "  to  leave  out 
**  twenty-one  "  and  insert  *'  fourteen." 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  press  his 
Amendment.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  21  days  was  not  an  ex- 
cessive period.  With  regard  to  the 
fears  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the 
Volunteers,  he  (Colonel  Stanley)  thought 
that  it  was  a  very  unlikely  thing  that 
any  Volunteer  would  so  commit  himself 
as  to  require  this  punishment  to  be 
awarded  to  him.  He  must  also  take 
into  consideration  that  a  commanding 
officer,  in  dealing  with  such  a  matter, 
would  probably  not  exercise  the  full 
powers  given  him,  nor  would  take  any 
steps  which  would  raise  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. But  he  would  base  his  objections 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
on  a  broader  ground.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Volunteers 
were  anxious,  when  they  took  upon 
themselves  these  military  duties,  to  ac- 
cept them  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
soldiers  by  whose  side  they  served.  He 
defended  the  opinion  which  he  ex- 
pressed earlier  upon  the  Bill ;  for  though 
the  hon.  Member,  no  doubt,  spoke  from 
good  information,  yet  he  might  not  be 
aware  of  the  representations  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  War  Office  from 
many  quarters.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  Volunteers  were  anxious 
to  accept  the  full  liability  and  the  full 
restrictions  of  soldiers  when  they  went 
into  camp  with  the  Regular  troops.  He 
trusted  the  hon.  Member  would  not  insist 
upon  his  Amendment. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  did  not 
see  his  way  to  accept  the  clause  which 

4/r.  -4.  IT.  Broum 


they  were  now  upon,  for  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  perfectly  unworkable.  It  did 
not  provide  for  many  cases  which  were 
constantly  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  In  India,  and  in  the  Colo- 
nies, where  regiments  were  broken  up, 
the  clause  would  be  inapplicable.  Some- 
times companies  were  under  the  inde- 
pendent command  of  captains;  and 
sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three 
officers  and  the  commanding  officer, 
with  one  company,  might  be  present 
with  the  Colours  at  head-quarters,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  regiment  might  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  He  was  opposed 
to  tliis  extension  of  the  power  of  impri- 
sonment to  21  days;  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  substitute  14  days,  which  he 
withdrew  in  favour  of  another  for  seven 
days.  It  seemed  to  him  that  21  days* 
imprisonment  was  too  much.  Suppos- 
ing there  was  a  case  of  misunderstand- 
ing— a  man  might  be  at  a  distance  from 
head-quarters  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication might  be  uncertain,  and  he 
did  think  that  this  clause  gave  a  com- 
manding  officer  great  extension  of  power, 
which  was  quite  unworkable. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  that  this 
power  of  imprisonment  ought  to  be 
limited  in  some  way.  There  were  seve- 
ral ways  in  which  the  clause  might  be 
amended,  one  of  which  was  to  give  a 
power  to  award  seven  days'  imprison- 
ment for  absence  without  leave  of,  say, 
for  five  days.  The  power  ought  to  be 
limited  by  providing  that  the  number  of 
days'  imprisonment  should  not  exceed 
the  time  during  which  the  soldier  had 
been  unwarrantably  absent.  If  that 
were  done,  a  man  would  know  at  once 
what  punishment  he  might  expect  to  re- 
ceive. Graver  cases  of  absence  without 
leave  could  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  a  court  martial.  He  thought, 
however,  that  a  punishment  of  21  days 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
without  restriction,  was  too  great  a 
power.  It  was  said  that  a  hard  case 
made  bad  law ;  but  a  commanding 
officer  might  consider  that  a  man  re- 
quired some  punishment  for  other 
offences  which  he  was  supposed  to  hare 
committed ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  were 
absent  for  only  one  day,  he  might  sen- 
tence him  to  the  full  period  of  imprison- 
ment for  21  days. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
matter  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Gal  way  (Major  Nolan)  had 
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referred  could  be  met  by  regulation,  if 
found  to  work  harshly.  It  appeared  to 
him,  however,  that  there  might  be  cir- 
cumstances in  which  one  day's  absence 
might  be  punished  too  severely,  and  the 
case  of  absence  for  over  seven  days  could 
be  dealt  with  in  another  way.  He  was 
disposed  to  accept  some  limitation  such 
as  that  proposed,  and  was  willing  either 
to  put  the  words  in  then,  or  to  consult 
with  his  advisers  with  regard  to  doing 
so 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  wished  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  support  of  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wenlock  (Mr.  A. 
H.  Brown).  The  right  hon.  and  gaUant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
Volunteers  were  anxious  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  further  discipline.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  representations 
which  had  been  made  to  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  must  have  ema- 
nated entirely  from  the  officers  of  Volun- 
teers. He  believed  that  the  officers  of 
Volunteers  were  very  much  in  favour  of 
obtaining  military  power,  and  of  having 
some  such  means  of  punishing  those 
under  their  command  as  were  usual  in 
the  Army ;  they  were  anxious  to  extend 
the  little  power  they  had  at  present,  and 
to  make  it  very  much  more.  He  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  if  that  were  done  it 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  course  to 
pursue  in  relation  to  the  Volunteer 
Force.  The  Volunteers  were  unduly 
praised  by  some  people ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  other  persons  unduly  depre- 
ciated them.  He  assumed  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  thought 
highly  of  the  Force;  but  the  way  in 
which  he  was  now  going  to  treat  it  was 
by  imposing  upon  it  penalties  which  did 
not  at  present  exist  by  law.  He  was 
not  going  into  a  legal  argument  upon 
the  matter;  but  it  was  his  conviction 
that  further  legislation  on  this  point 
was  of  extremely  doubtful  utility.  He 
thought  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  the  Military  Act  ought 
to  be  applied  at  all  to  Volunteers,  al- 
though brigaded  with,  and  acting  with, 
the  Itegular  Forces.  At  the  present 
time,  there  was  great  doubt  upon  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  matter,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  Volunteers  could  be 
punished ;  and  it  was  sought  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill  to  settle  and  extend  the  powers 
to  punish  Volunteers  under  certciin  con- 
ditions of  service,  and  to  place  them  on 


the  same  footing  as  the  Eegular  sol- 
diers. By  the  terms  of  his  engagement, 
a  Volunteer  was  entitled  to  rid  himself 
of  it  by  a  fortnight's  notice ;  but  here 
they  were  proposing  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment for  various  offences  which  would 
extend  beyond  that  period.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  alleged 
that  he  had  learned  from  the  Volunteers 
that  they  were  disposed  to  submit  to  all 
these  matters.  To  that  he  (Mr.  Hop- 
wood)  answered  that  if  the  Bill  were 
passed  all  the  liabilities  which  a  man 
would  undertake  on  entering  the  Ser- 
vice ought  to  be  drawn  to  his  attention, 
and  to  be  publicly  exhibited  at  the  places 
of  drill  of  the  various  corps.  He  felt 
quite  sure  that  if  they  were  to  tell  the 
artizans  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  or 
Yorkshire,  that  whenever  in  pursuance  of 
their  desire  to  get  more  instruction  in 
military  matters,  or  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  summer  holiday,  they  chose 
to  go  into  camp  along  with  the  Regular 
troops,  they  would  then  be  liable  to  the 
extreme  penalties  of  this  measure,  he 
thought  they  would  at  once  refuse  to 
go.  He  thought  that  the  adoption  of 
such  provisions  as  these  would  defeat 
the  intention  and  object  of  them,  and 
that  they  would,  in  the  result,  do  mis- 
chief rather  than  good.  The  Volunteer 
Force,  by  the  very  terms  in  which  it 
was  created,  was  not  to  be  ruled  in  the 
precise  manner  in  which  soldiers  were 
disciplined ;  and  to  try  and  apply  the 
same  rules  to  Volunteers  was  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  and  did  away  with  the 
object  and  altered  the  character  of  the 
Force. 

The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  that  it  was  not  in  Order  then 
to  discuss  the  questions  relating  to  the 
Volunteer  Force. 

Mr.  P.iRNELL  said,  that  the  Bill 
referred  as  much  to  Volunteers  as  to 
other  Forces  of  the  Crown.  Volunteers 
gave  their  services  freely  and  voluntarily, 
and  submitted  themselves  to  the  same 
discipline  as  the  Regular  Forces.  He 
thought  that  they  were  entirely  in  Order 
in  discussing  whether  any  particular 
clause  of  the  Bill  was  suitable  or  other- 
wise in  its  application  to  the  Volunteers. 
He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  reason 
for  applying  these  stringent  regulations 
to  the  Volunteers.  He  did  not  believo 
that  they  were  in  favour  of  the  extension 
of  the  punishments  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected. 
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Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  the 
Chairman  had  just  now  ruled  that  it 
was  not  in  Order  then  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  Volunteers. 

The  CHAIBMAN  said,  that  he  had 
just  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that 
that  was  not  the  proper  time  to  raise  any 
question  with  regard  to  Volunteers.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Volunteers  were  dealt  with  by  the  Bill ; 
and  in  the  clauses  relating  to  them  any 
question  with  regard  to  the  Force  could 
bo  discussed.  But,  certainly,  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  not  in  Order  in  speaking  of 
the  Volunteers  upon  an  Amendment 
which  proposed  to  substitute  1 4  for  2 1 
days'  imprisonment. 

Mr.  P^\JINELL  said,  that  if  brigaded 
with  Eegular  troops,  the  power  whicli 
the}'  were  then  discussing  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Volunteers ;  it  might  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Volunteers  imder  the 
Bill  by  a  commanding  officer,  who  might 
be,  and  probably  would  be,  an  officer  of 
a  regiment  of  the  Ijine.  Any  Volunteer 
might  bo  sent  to  prison  for  three  weeks 
by  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Forces, 
who  knew  nothing  about  him,  and  by 
wlioni  his  ('ase  could  not  weU  be  con- 
sidered. He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
the  general  question  of  the  Volunteers ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  there  was  a  tendency  all 
through  this  Bill  to  increase  punish- 
ments and  render  them  more  severe.  In 
every  line  of  the  Bill  they  met  more 
severe  punishments  and  increased  terms 
of  imprisonment.  It  was  said  that  the 
placing  this  increased  power  in  the 
hands  of  commanding  officers  would 
have  the  eflPect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  courts  martial.  It  would,  unquestion- 
ably, increase  the  severity  of  sentences 
by  commanding  officers  ;  but  wliether  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  prisoners 
sent  before  courts  martial  he  doubted. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
V.^ar,  whether  he  could  not  introduce 
some  provision  for  decreasing  the  punish- 
ments which  might  be  awarded  for 
slight  absences  without  leave  ?  He  be- 
lieved, at  the  present  time,  a  soldier, 
who  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  been 
absent  a  short  time,  was  driven  to  desert) 
from  fear  of  the  consequences.  He  had' 
known  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was 
brought  before  him  for  having  deserted, 
to  which  act  he  was  driven  by  having 
been  absent  one  night  without  leave.    If 


soldiersknew  that  the  punishment  for  tem- 
porary absence  would  not  exceed  Beren 
days'  imprisonment,  they  would  return 
to  their  barracks  and  would  not  desert, 
and  thus  the  services  of  the  soldier  would 
be  gained,  and  the  expense  of  punishing 
him  would  be  saved.  Many  militaxy 
men  must  be  fully  aware  that  in  many 
cases  a  soldier  was  afraid  to  return  from 
fear  of  the  severe  punishment  which  he 
would  suffer  for  having  been  absent  for 
a  short  time  without  leave. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
advantage  of  giving  an  increased  power 
to  a  commanding  officer  would  be 
great.  Fewer  courts  martial  would  be 
hold,  and  a  soldier  would  not  be  kept 
away  from  his  duty  for  such  a  long 
period  if  dealt  with  summarily  the 
next  morning.  There  was  a  general 
opinion  that  much  good  would  be  done 
by  giving  a  commanding  officer  increased 
powers  of  dealing  with  absences  without 
leave.  But  in  respect  of  other  offences 
the  Government  did  not  wish  to  press 
for  any  increased  powers  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  commanding  officers. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  thought  there  was 
some  justification  for  the  change  pro- 
posed in  giving  commanding  officers  in- 
creased powers  of  dealing  with  cases  of 
absence  by  soldiers  without  leave.  He 
thought,  however,  that  they  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  give  commanding  officers 
authority  to  inflict  heavy  punishments 
in  all  cases,  but  that  they  should  limit 
the  amount  of  punishment  which  might 
be  inflicted  in  particular  cases.  He 
wished  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  absence  without  leave  was  one  of 
the  most  numerous  classes  of  offences 
committed  in  the  Army.  During  the  last 
year  there  were  no  less  than  3,347  cases 
occurring  of  absence  without  leave.  Up- 
wards of  3,000  of  those  cases  were  tried 
by  court  martial.  Therefore,  what  the 
right  and  hon.  and  gallant  Q^ntleman 
was  pressing  the  Committee  to  do  was 
to  give  commanding  officers  power  to 
deal  summarily  with  a  large  number  of 
those  cases.  He  did  not  complain  of 
that ;  but  when  he  considered  that  this 
power  would  be  exercised  in  some  cases 
by  men  of  not  altogether  sound  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  more  men  that  were 
sent  to  prison  the  more  they  injured  the 
efficiency  of  the  Force,  he  thought  they 
should  look  with  jealousy  upon  the 
power  of  a  commanding  officer  to  inflict 
such  a  punishment.     He  remembered 
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very  well,  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hoyal  Commission  which  sat  a  number 
of  years  ago,  evidence  was  given  before 
them  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
summary  punishments  inflicted  in  differ- 
ent regiments,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  number  varied  very  much  indeed. 
It  was  brought  out  as  clearly  as  possible 
that,  some  commanding  officers  were  a 
great  deal  more  severe  fiian  others,  and 
that  while  numerous  punishments  were 
inflicted  in  some  regiments,  in  others 
the  number  of  punishments  inflicted  was 
very  small  indeed.  That  was  most  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  in  giving  com- 
manding officers  these  summary  powers 
they  ought  to  surround  them  with  suffi- 
cient safeguards. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  sorry  again 
to  trouble  the  Committee  with  any  ob- 
servations  upon  this  matter.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  hon.  Member  for 
Burnley  had  really  taken  the  trouble 
to  listen  to  what  had  passed  during  the 
last  hour  or  two  ;  if  he  had,  ho  would 
have  known  that  the  power  given  to 
commanding  officers  was  by  no  means 
what  he  seemed  to  think.  They  desired 
to  give  this  power  to  the  commanding 
officers  in  tne  way  suggested  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Gal  way 
(Major  Nolan) — that  was  to  say,  that 
short  absences  without  leave  should  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing seven  days,  and  absences  for  periods 
beyond  that,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  for  which  a  soldier  was  absent, 
up  to  21  days.  Of  course,  in  cases  of 
absence  without  leave  for  extended 
periods,  a  court  martial  would  be  the 
proper  tribunal.  He  did  not  think, 
therefore,  that  they  were  giving  com- 
manding officers  any  such  extended 
powers  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  think.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that  the  powers  which  they  had  given 
would  be  completely  limited  and  re- 
stricted. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  agree 
to  give  commanding  officers  a  power  to 
award  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
not  exceeding  21  days. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  at  present,  if 
a  man  was  more  than  Ave  days  absent, 
he  must  be  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
and  when  so  tried,  a  man  really  got 
more  than  21  days'  imprisonment.  Under 
the  new  scale,  which  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  proposed  to  introduce,  a 
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man  would  get  the  same  number  of  days' 
imprisonment  as  he  did  at  present  when 
his  absence  was  for  a  period  less  than 
five  davs 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  in- 
quired whether  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  was  aware  whether  the  prisons 
would,  in  all  cases,  have  sufficient  ac- 
commodation to  carry  out  sentences  of 
imprisonment  for  21  days?  Many  prisons 
had  very  inferior  cells,  which  were 
only  suitable  for  confining  men  for  a 
few  days.  If,  therefore,  the  period 
of  imprisonment  was  increased  to  21 
days,  cells  which  would  be  suitable 
for  a  few  daj-s'  imprisonment  might 
be  found  totally  unsuitable  for  a  longer 
period. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  in 
cases  of  absence  for  over  five  days,  it 
was  now  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  court  martial;  in  such  cases,  a  man 
was  sure  to  get  21  days' imprisonment. 
In  future,  a  man  would  get  less  than 
that  amount  of  imprisonment. 

Mr.  a.  H.  BEOWN  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  21,  line  27, 
after  **  twenty-one  days,"  to  add — 

"  Provided,  that  in  everj'  case  where  the 
power  of  summary  award  by  a  commanding 
officer  exceeds  a  sentence  of  seven  days'  im- 
prisonment, the  accused  person  mav  demand 
that  the  evidence  against  him  should  be  taken 
on  oath,  and  the  same  oath  as  that  required  to 
be  taken  by  witnesses  before  a  court  martial 
shall  be  administered  to  each  witness  in  such 
case." 

He  thought  that  such  a  provision  as 
that  was  necessary  whore  they  were  ex- 
tending the  power  of  commanding  offi- 
cers in  the  matter  of  imprisonment.  At 
present,  cases  of  absence  for  over  five 
days  were  tried  by  courts  martial,  and 
evidence  was  then,  of  course,  taken  on 
oath.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  might 
happen  that  considerable  doubt  might 
arise  as  to  the  circumstances  which  con- 
stituted the  offence ;  and  it,  there- 
fore, seemed  to  him  desirable  that  in 
the  case  provided  for  by  the  Amend- 
ment the  evidence  should  be  taken  on 
oath. 

Colonel  STANLEY  assented  to  the 
Amendment,  on  the  understanding  that 
if  he  should  find  there  would  be  serious 
practical  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out, 
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the  Amendment  should  be  struck  out  on 
the  Eeport. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  BEOWN  remarked,  that  so 
much  had  already  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  absence  without  leave  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  move  the  Amendment  which 
stood  in  his  name  with  regard  to  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  AETHUR  HAYTEE  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  22,  line  7, 
before  the  words  **  court  martial,"  to 
insert  the  word  ''district."  He  said 
that  his  object  was  to  provide  that  an 
appeal  from  a  commanding  officer's  de- 
cision should  not  lay  to  the  officers  im- 
mediately serving  under  his  command. 
By  the  present  Articles  of  War,  if  a 
soldier  was  fined  any  sum  exceeding 
10«.,  he  might  appeal,  if  he  pleased, 
from  the  decision.  He  had  a  right  in 
that  case  to  be  tried  by  a  district  or 
garrison  court  martial.  No  doubt,  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  bringing  together 
officers  to  compose  such  a  court,  and  for 
that  reason  the  appeal  had  not  been 
retained  to  a  district  court  martial.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  was  not  right 
that  an  appeal  from  a  commanding  offi- 
cer's decision  should  bo  only  to  those 
officers  immediately  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Colonel  STANLEY  had  no  objection 
to  the  insertion  of  the  word  '*  district," 
although  there  were  some  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  It  had  been  pointed 
out  that  in  some  cases  they  would  have 
appeals  set  up  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  it  was  then  undesirable  that  a  dis- 
trict court  martial  should  in  every  case 
be  bound  to  assemble.  He  had  no 
objection,  however,  to  making  the  ap- 
peal lay  to  a  district  court  martial  in 
any  case  which  was  sufficiently  serious. 
But  supposing  the  soldier  was  sentenced 
to  one  day's  imprisonment,  it  was  not 
right  that  he  should  have  an  appeal  to 
such  a  court  martial.  To  give  a  soldier 
a  right  of  appeal  to  a  district  court 
martial  in  every  case  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. He  thought  that  the  difficulty 
would  be  met,  however,  by  providing 
that  where  a  soldier  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  his  commanding  officer, 
and  obtained  a  hearing  by  a  dis- 
trict court  martial,  he  should  then  be 
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liable  to  suffer  a  greater  punisbmeDt 
at  the  hands  of  the  court  martial  than 
he  had  originally  received  from  hia 
commanding  officer.  By  adopting  that 
course,  he  thought  appeals  would  not  be 
made  frivolously  and  without  undue 
ground.  He  should,  therefore,  agree 
to  the  Amendment  giving  an  appeal  to 
a  district  court  martial;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  should  insist  that  there 
should  be  no  limitation  on  the  soldier's 
receiving  a  greater  punishment  from  the 
court  marti^  than  had  been  originally 
awarded  by  the  commanding  officer. 
He  might  say  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
punish  unduly,  but  only  to  prevent  the 
right  of  appeal  being  abused. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  restrict  the  power  of  appeal  to  cases 
in  which  the  sentence  of  imprisonment 
exceeded  seven  days.  They  had  a  Proviso 
already  for  cases  in  which  imprisonment 
amounted  to  seven  days,  for  in  that  case 
evidence  must  be  taken  on  oath.  He 
should  suggest  the  insertion  of  a  Proviso 
for  limiting  an  appeal  to  a  district  court 
martial  to  cases  in  which  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment  exceeded  seven  days. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  per- 
haps his  hon.  Friend  was  not  aware 
that  any  soldier  sentenced  to  depriva- 
tion of  pay  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  a 
court  martial. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  inquired  whether 
that  was  a  district  court  martial  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
clause,  as  it  stood,  would  cover  every- 
thing, and  the  soldier  would  have  a 
right  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  said,  that  it 
was  only  in  cases  of  fines  for  drunken- 
ness that  a  soldier  could  at  present 
appeal  to  a  district  court  martial.  Li  all 
other  cases  his  appeal  lay  only  to  a  re- 
gimental court  martial  under  the  50th 
Article  of  War. 

Sir  AETHUE  HAYTEE  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South 
Ayrshire  (Colonel  Alexander),  that  the 
law  was  as  he  had  stated,  and  he  thought 
it  was  one  of  the  present  anomalies  for 
which  there  was  no  reason.  He  con- 
sidered it  of  great  importance  that  a 
soldier  should  have  a  complete  right  to 
appeal  to  a  competent  court. 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  leave  it 
optional  to  make  the  appeal  to  a  r^- 
mental  or  district  court  martial.     Bo 
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would  give  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Sir  Arthur  Hayter)  an  undertaking  that 
the  words  "  have  a  right  to  be  tried  by 
a  court  martial "  should  be  altered  to 
'*  have  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  district 
court  martial." 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  it  would  make 
considerable  difference  whether  the  ap- 
peal  were  to  a  regimental  or  a  district 
court  martial.  A  regimental  court  mar- 
tial would  only  have  power  to  inflict  a 
short  term  of  imprisonment,  whereas  a 
district  court  martial  might  give  a  longer 
torm. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Majob  NOLAN  stated  that  he  would 
not  move  the  Amendment  which  stood 
in  his  name— to  provide  that  a  court 
martial  hearing  an  appeal  from  a  com- 
manding officer's  decision  should  not  be 
empowered  to  award  a  punishment 
greater  than  was  originally  awarded  by 
a  commanding  officer. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  xcithdrawn. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Courts  Martial. 

Clause  47  (Eegimental  courts  mar- 
tial). 

Sill  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said,  he 
had  an  Amendment  to  propose,  but 
could  not  explain  it  in  the  short  time 
which  would  elapse  before  the  Sitting 
was  suspended.  He  would  therefore 
move  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  **  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,*' — {Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon), — put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  this  day. 

It  being  now  Seven  of  the  clock,  House 
suspended  its  Sitting. 

House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of 
the  clock. 

ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 


SFPPLY.—CO^IMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


CYPRUS. 
MOTION  FOR  PAPERS. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  rose  to 
call  attention  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
recent  Despatches  with  reference  to  the 
Government  of  Cyprus,  and  to  move  an 
Address  for  Copies  of  the  Ordinance  No. 
Vm.   of    1879,    giving  power  to  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  to  exile  persons 
without  trial ;  of  the  Ordinance  No.  VI. 
of  1 878,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  land  to 
any  but  British  or  Turkish   subjects ; 
and  of  the  Ordinance  No.  XVI.  of  1879, 
confiscating    uncultivated  lands.      The 
hon.  Baronet  said,  that  a  few  nights  ago, 
in  ''  another  place,"  the  noble  Marquess 
the    Secretary    of   State    for    Foreign 
Affairs  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury),  in 
answer  to  a  Question  put  to  him,  stated 
that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rule  of  a  new  High  Com- 
missioner should  be  marked  by  a  nearer 
assimilation  to,  and  greater  respect  for, 
the  habits  of  the  population.     That  ob- 
servation was  no  doubt  made  with  regard 
to  the  particular  case  brought  under  the 
noble  Marquess's  notice ;  but  the  facts 
which  he  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had  to 
bring  before  the  House  would  no  doubt 
induce  hon.    Members  to  believe   that 
there  was  some  reason  for  making  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Commissioner  a  fresh 
starting  point    for    improved   relations 
with  that  country.     The  despatches  to 
which  he  called    attention   referred  to 
statements,  many  of  them  made  by  him 
in  that  House,    with   reference   to  tho 
government  of  the  Island  after  it  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  English 
authorities,  and  the  tone  in  which  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  had  written  was  shown 
by  his  speaking  of  a  ^'  small  and  insig- 
nificant clique  of  foreigners  in  the  town 
of  Limasol,  who  were  prepared  to  make 
monstrous  charges. ' '    The  charges  which 
had  come  from  Limasol,  however,  were 
chiefly  received  not  from  a  clique,  but 
from  a  club  of  considerable  size,  whose 
members  included  but  two  foreigners, 
one  of  whom  had  been  in  Her  Majesty's 
service    at    Constantinople,    while    the 
other  was  a  Greek  gentleman.     Many 
of  the  charges  which  the  despatches  were 
intended  to  rebut  were  really  confirmed 
by  them.     The  Bishop  of  Citium   and 
others  complained  that  they  had  been 
threatened,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations that  they  had  made.      The 
allusion  seemed  to  be  to  the  Ordinance 
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which  gave  power  to  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  to  exile  anyone  without  a  trial 
— a  power  against  which  the  House 
should  protest.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
in  the  Correspondeneo  respecting  com- 
plaints made  against  his  government, 
l)roceeded  to  consider  the  statement  that 
petitions  written  in  Greek  had  been  re- 
fused, and  it  appeared  from  his  despatch 
that  such  petitions,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  translation,  had  been  refused  in  the 
local  courts  of  Limasol  and  Paphos.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Island  there 
were  no  people  who  could  speak  Turkish. 
He  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  wished  to 
know,  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
Turkish  and  English  wore  the  only  official 
languages  in  Cyprus;  and,  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  Greek,  although  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
was  in  no  sense  recognized  in  the  Courts 
or  Administration  of  Cyprus?  Since  our 
occupation  of  the  Island  there  had  been 
a  disposition  to  administer  the  Sheri  or 
sacred  law,  which  was  very  ofltensive  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  rather  than 
the  Nizam,  which  was  a  very  modified 
form  of  Turkish  law.  Replying  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  on  the  subject  of  forced 
labour,  the  noble  Marquess  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  said 
that  an  Ordinance  might  be  promulgated 
instituting  forced  labour  ;  but  that  in  no 
case  were  individuals  to  be  punished  for 
non-compliance  with  the  Ordinance,  for  if 
individuals  were  punished,  the  Govern- 
ment *^  would  be  charged  with  setting 
up  slavery."  But  the  forced-labour 
Ordinance,  as  it  now  stood,  violated  that 
instruction  of  the  noble  Marquess  ;  the 
punishment  for  its  infringement  not 
being  a  fine  upon  a  whole  village,  but  a 
punishment  directed  against  the  indivi- 
dual. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  said,  in  his 
Correspondence,  that  he  named  the  oc- 
casions ujion  which  forced  labour  had 
been  used ;  but  it  had  been  used  on 
other  occasions  than  those  mentioned  in 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 's  Return.  It  had 
been  used,  without  any  payment  at  all, 
by  Colonel  Warren.  The  facts  did  not 
seem  to  support  the  statement  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  that  lie  paid  the 
market  price  for  his  forced  labour  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
have  forced  labour,  if  the  market  price 
of  labour  were  paid.  In  Cj'prus  it  was 
forced  labour,  of  the  Egyptian  type, 
about  which  we  had  so  often  protested  I 
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elsewhere.  It  was  said  that  the  people 
rather  liked  it ;  but  then  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  said  that  the  people  of  Egypt  liked 
it.  On  page  5  of  the  Forced-Labour 
Correspondence  would  be  found  a  sub- 
stituted clause,  under  which  an  indivi- 
dual could  be  fined  for  non-compliance 
with  the  Ordinance,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Secretar}'  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  having  first  directed  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  only  to  levy  fines  upon  villages. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was 
not  a  mere  juggle.  They  were  told,  over 
and  over  again,  that  people  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts  were  sent  in  iron 
manacles  to  hard  labour  in  prison.  He 
should  like  to  have  some  explanation  of 
this.  Those  who  did  not  pay  their  taxes 
were  debtors  to  the  State,  and  those  who 
did  not  pay  the  fines  imposed  under  the 
forced-labour  Ordinance  were  liable  to 
be  sent  to  prison.  For  his  part,  he  re- 
garded the  Ordinance  as  unwise  in  prin- 
ciple and  injurious  in  practice.  It  was 
a  fatal  policy  for  this  country  to  depart 
from  the  principles  of  freedom  by  which 
it  had  been  uniformly  guided,  and  to  in- 
troduce into  Cyprus  a  principle  against 
which  we  had  protested  in  the  case  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  case  of  Turkey  herself. 
Well,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  said  that 
forced  labour  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
the  people  at  half  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 
That  was  so,  no  doubt,  in  parts  of  the 
Island';  but  in  other  parts  it  as  un- 
doubtedly had.  The  rates  of  labour 
varied  according  to  the  price  of  food  and 
the  condition  of  the  people.  In  some 
parts  the  usual  rate  was  Is.  a-day ;  in 
other  parts  it  went  very  nearly  up  to  2i. 
a-day.  There  had  also  been  forced  labour 
without  any  payment  at  all.  On  that 
subject  the  Commissioner  of  Limasol  had 
done  something  to  confuse  Parliament. 
He  spoke  of  forced  labour  and  of  free 
labour.  What  was  free  labour  according 
to  Colonel  Warren  ?  It  was  forced  labour 
for  which  he  did  not  pay.  He  would 
now  consider  the  inclosures  forwarded 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  In  one,  Colonel 
Warren  said — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Citium  would  be  right  had 
he  stated  that  I  declared  the  Ottoman  Code  and 
law  to  bo  still  in  force,  and  that  I  was  bound 
to  follow  the  ordinances  of  that  law.'* 

But  why  should  the  Ottoman  Code  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  force  when  ten  to 
one  of  the  population  were  Greek- 
speaking  people?  The  Commissioners 
in    Cyprus    and    the    Assistant    Com- 
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missioners  had  all  had  loiters  and 
speeches  sent  to  them,  with  a  view 
that  they  should  prepare  replies  to  the 
charges  preferred ;  but  it  would  be 
seen  that  while  each  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner contradicted  a  number  of  the 
statements  made,  they  had  all  made  ad- 
missions which,  if  they  were  all  put 
together,  made  out  the  entire  of  the 
22  charges  brought  forward.  Colonel 
Warren  admitted  that  a  double  tax  was 
imposed  ;  but  he  said  that  it  was  levied 
by  the  Turks,  and  that  the  over  levy 
was  now  being  repaid.  Then,  he  denied 
that  any  priest  had  been  manacled  or 
condemned  to  hard  labour.  That  asser- 
tion was  utterly  untrue,  for  they  had 
the  names  of  many  who  were  manacled 
and  who  were  made  to  labour  in  public. 
Colonel  Warren,  no  doubt,  made  the 
statement  believing  it  to  be  true;  but 
the  danger  was  that  each  Commissioner 
contradicted  in  sweeping  terms  things  as 
having  occurred  in  his  district  which 
really  occurred  elsewhere.  With  respect 
to  manacling,  they  had  the  distinct  ad- 
mission made  by  Mr.  Cobham,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  in  an  excellent  and 
admirable  speech  delivered  after  the 
shaving  of  the  two  priests,  in  which  he 
stated  that  greater  care  must  be  observed 
in  future,  and  in  terms  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  the  charge  of  manacling. 
Colonel  Warren  admitted  that  one  priest 
had  been  compelled  to  work  at  hard 
labour;  but  he  denied  the  statement 
that  threats  as  to  an  exercise  of  the  exile 
Ordinance  had  been  used.  What,  how- 
ever, was  that  Ordinance  enacted  for,  if 
it  were  not  intended  to  be  given  effect  to  ? 
Colonel  Warren  asserted  that  the  forced 
labour  resorted  to  under  the  new  Ordi- 
nance gave  *  *  universal  satisfaction . ' '  All 
he  could  say  was  that  the  masses  of 
letters  he  received  from  Cyprus  spoke 
of  a  very  different  state  of  things.  The 
witnesses  he  had  cited  in  support  of  his 
statements  on  a  previous  occasion  were 
disparaged  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley ; 
but  he  could  bring  a  host  of  others  to 
give  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  he  disputed 
everything  said  about  the  character  of 
these  witnesses  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
who,  apparently,  had  not  acquainted 
himself  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
When  Sir  Gamot  Wolseley  spoke  of 
a  charitable  and  educational  institution 
so  universally  known  as  the  Cypriote 
Fraternity  of  Egypt  as  a  small  Greek 
society,   which  had  for  its  object  the 


spread  of  disaffection  in  Cyprus,  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  not  tried  to  put 
himself  in  sympathy  with  the  mass  of 
the  population  he  had  had  to  govern. 
His  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke's)  statement 
was  denied  that  corporal  punishment 
had  been  resorted  to  by  the  Government 
of  Cyprus;  but  what  he  had  alleged 
was  that  it  was  practised  by  the  cruel 
Turkish  Zaptiehs  who  were  under  our 
authority.  He  had  heard  of  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  flogging,  and  also 
that  people  were  tortured  by  marching 
them  30  or  40  miles  wearing  heavy 
Turkish  manacles.  The  Zaptiehs  em- 
ployed were  Mahommedans  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten ;  they  were  persons  who 
did  not  know  the  wishes  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  the  Government  to  have  employed 
Sikhs  on  this  duty  rather  than  Zaptiehs. 
Colonel  Warren  said  that  the  Zaptiehs, 
as  a  body,  were  much  improved ;  but 
then  it  appeared  that  one-half  of  them 
had  been  imprisoned.  It  appeared  to 
him,  as  he  had  said,  that  throughout 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  despatches  he 
had  shown  that  he  had  not  put  himself 
in  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the 
Island,  and,  that  being  so,  good  govern- 
ment had  not  been  secured.  Informa- 
tion had  been  suppressed — the  Greek 
newspapers  had  been  kept  back  because 
it  was  thought  that  their  circulation 
would  be  injurious  to  our  interest;  but 
still  information  upon  the  point  had  not 
been  given,  and  the  denial  given  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  to  his  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke's)  statements  appeared  in  most 
cases  to  be  made  on  insufficient  or  in- 
accurate information.  It  was  not  true 
that  **no  priest  had  been  manacled  for 
debt  under  our  rule '' ;  and  as  for  the 
statement  that  M.  '*Theocharis  Mitzi" 
had  never  been  rejected  for  a  public  office 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Greek,  ho 
held  a  letter  in  his  hand  from  M.  Mitzi's 
brother,  affirming  the  statement,  and 
mentioning  the  place  where  the  event 
had  occurred.  The  statement  also  that 
he  had  received  from  a  late  German 
Consular  agent,  to  the  effect  that  a  capi- 
talist at  Larnaca  was  imprisoned  and 
fined  £25  for  saying — ^*  We  believed 
the  state  of  things  would  become  better 
(under  the  British),  and  it  has  become 
worse,"  he  insisted  was  worthy  of  in- 
quiry. Then,  as  to  the  Courts,  it  was 
an  admitted  fact  that  English  barristers 
could  not  plead  in  i./yprus ;  and  if  it 
was  not  true  that  all  petitions  addressed 
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to  the  tribunals  had  to  be  in  Turkish,  *  prison  some  of  them.  He  said  they 
the  inhabitants  in  certain  districts  were  j  were  **not  angels,"  and  nobody  sup- 
undoubtedly  under  the  impression  that  1  posed  they  were.  He  had  unearthed 
such  u  condition  had  to  be  complied  one  case  of  beating  by  a  Zaptieb,  for 
with.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  stated  that ! non-payment  of  taxes;  but  a  good 
no  taxes  had  been  increased  and  no  new  ;  many  more  such  eases  had  been  *'  un- 
ones  had  been  imposed,  and  that  all !  earthed."  Colonel  Warren  denied  that 
duties  upon  exports  had  been  removed ;  |  a  slaughter-house  had  been  built  by 
but  it  wa«  certain  that  a  forest  tax  had  .  forced  labour ;  but  the  statement  was 
been  raised,  or  there  had  been  a  revival  '  that  it  had  been  partially  built  by  it. 
of  an  old  i?urkish  tax  which  had  not  i  As  to  the  water- works  at  Limasol,  he 
been  enforced,  and  new  duties  had  been  '  admitted  that  he  claimed  the  ''  four 
levied  at  the  landing  stages,  and  on  !  days'  free  labour  allowed  by  law,"  and 
olives  and  wine,  from  which  a  consider- 1  said  ''  this  free  labour  was  in  addition 
able  revenue  was  derived.  M.  Pitzis,  ■  to  paid  labour."  What  was  this  but 
of  Lamaca,  however,  wrote  that  many  •.  forced  labour,  for  which  he  did  not  pay? 
taxes  had  been  raised  ;  that  every  com- 1  It  was  admitted  that  prisoners  were 
modi ty  had  been  raised  in  price  in  conse-  taken  along  the  streets  in  manacles; 
quence;  and  that  people  were  not  allowed  and  though  this  was  said  to  be  done  to 
to  sell  the  stones  from  off  their  fields  the  worst  characters  only,  such  as 
without  paying  £20  a-year  and  5  per  |  robbers,  murderers,  and  refractory 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  stones  sold.  It  criminals,  it  was  really  done  to  persons 
was  admitted  by  Colonel  Warren  that   whose  sole  ofi'ence  was  debt   for  not 

having  paid  their  taxes.  Mr.  Inglis 
out-Heroded  Herod,  and,  in  order  to 
satisfy  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  went  too 
far  in  his  contradictions.     He  said — 


taxes  had  been  paid  twice  over,  because 
they  had  been  returned.  One  Commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Inglis,  said  the  rule  to  pre- 
vent English  barristers  pleading  had 
been  applied  in  only  one  case.  That 
meant  that  only  one  application  had 
been  made,  because  the  refusal  had  de- 
terred others  from  applying.  Another ,  ^  .  .^  .  .  .  ,  .,  ,  -  ., 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Wauchope,  denied  ^^^^  cntenon  to  take  tho  begpra  from  the 
X  .  11  '  1  \  " '*"^"^r^»  ^"^"^^^  I  countrs'  as  an  example  of  unhealtlmiess  of 
that  any  labour  had  been  forced  ;  but  it ;  to^-ns.'** 

was  admitted  to  have  been  forced  out- ; 

side  his  district.  He  said  no  one  had  i  But  Mr.  Inglis  did  not  notice  the  turned 
been  flogged  **  by  order  of  the  Govern- 1  commas,  and  did  not  know  he  was  con- 
ment,"   and  no  one  ever  asserted  that '  tradicting  a  statement  quoted  from  an 


"I  dismiss  his  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilkc'i) 
charge  of  tho  un8atisfactor\'  condition  of  Fanui- 
gosta.  Suffice  it  to  siiy,  opthalmia  is  almost  un- 
known ;  and,  in  cases  of  blindness,  it  is  not  a 


there  had  been  any  flogging  by  such 
**  order."  His  extraordinary  defence  for 
compelling  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion to  petition  in  Turkish,  which  they 
did  not  understand,  was  that  he  com- 
pelled the  English  to  do  the  same,  thus 
compelling  them  also  to  have  Turkish 


official  Report  to  the  Admiralty,  which 
actually  stated  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  afflicted  with  fever  last  year, 
half  with  opthalmia,  and  that  one-sixth 
were  smitten  with  permanent  blindness. 
Mr.  Inglis  quoted  a  case  of  forced 
labour,  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had 


secretaries  ;  while  it  was  admitted  that  ^^^  mentioned  in  his  list ;  for,  speaking 
even  the  Cypriote  Mahomedans  spoke  ^^  *^^6  repair  of  a  bridge,  he  said- 
nothing  but  Greek,  and  that  it  was  not  "  I  consulted  the  Mayor,  a  Greek,  and  we 
easy  to  find  **  experts  at  writing  strange  apreed  the  people  must  finish  tho  labour.   I 
languages,"  the    '*  strange    language"  l)ijid  the  masons;  and  the  people  of  Varojja. 

in  this^ase  being  Greel.     CoSd  fny-  ^^Vof^^^^^^^  ^' "" 

thing   be  more   absurd?     Since  those 

statements  were  made.  Sir  Garnet '  It  was  clear  that  in  this  case  some  of  the 
Wolseley  had  changed  the  law  and  people  paid  in  forced  labour  or  its 
ordered  Courts  to  receive  petitions.  As  ;  equivalent.  The  old  Turkish  practice 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  inhabi- ,  of  billeting  the  Zaptieh  on  the  popula- 
tants  had  been  put  to  great  expense  .  tion,  and  supplying  him  with  food  and 
and  labour  by  being  obliged  to  go  lodgings  free,  which  not  only  was  a 
long  distances  in  order  to  get  petitions  severe  tax  on  the  people,  but  which  fre- 
translated.  He  showed  that  the  con-  quently  led  to  acts  of  violence,  was  one 
duct  of  the  Zaptiehs  was  good  by  also  which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of;  and 
statiugthat  it  had  been  necessary  to  im-  \  which,  though  it  might  niEkve  been  done 

Sir  Charles  IF.  Dilke 
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away  with  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  Island,  prevailed,  if  he  was  cor- ' 
rectly  informed,  in  Mr.  Holbech's  dis- 
trict only  three  months  ago.    As  to  the 
question  of  slayery,  he  could  not  see  , 
any  allusion   to  it  in  the  despatches 
from  first  to  last,  although  that  it  was  ' 
permitted  to  exist  was  one  of.  the  first 
charges  which  were  brought  against  the 
Administration  of  Cyprus,  and  although  , 
he  had,  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on  < 
a  former  occasion,  insisted  strongly  on  ' 
the  necessity  of  preventing  slavery  in  j 
Cyprus  under  the  British  flag.    From 
the  Beport  on  the  subject,  he  saw  that 
the  proposal  for  free  labour — that  was, 
for  unpaid  forced  labour — was    nega- 
tived by  the  vote  of  Colonel  Biddulph. 
He  wished  to  notice  that  particularly, 
because  Colonel  Biddulph  was  the  new 
High  Commissioner,  and  the  vote  which 
he  gave  on  that  occasion  against  forced 
unpaid  labour  showed  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  administer  the  Government  in 
a  liberal  sense ;  and  he  could  not  but 
hope  that  in  tcjdng  up  the  charge  of  the 
government  of  the  Island  he  would  con- 
tinue to  act  on   such  principles.     He 
had,  he  might  add,  recently  received  a 
letter  from  an   English   gentleman  in 
Cyprus,  in  which  he  stated  that  slavery 
still  existed.     Its  existence,  he  added, 
would,   of   course,  be  denied ;  but  the 
Turks  had  negro  servants,  who  could 
not  get  wages  and  who  could  not  leave 
their  masters.     The  jurisdiction  ques- 
tion could  never  be  forgotten.     There 
was  Correspondence  between  the   Go- 
vernment and  foreign  Governments  on 
that  question,  and  especially  there  was 
a  remonstrance  by  Italy.     He  hoped 
hon.  Members  would  press  for  Papers  on 
the  subject.     If  the  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Government  and  foreign  Go- 
vernments was    concluded,   and    those 
Governments  had  accepted  the  existing 
state  of  affairs,  then  the  time  had  come 
when  Cyprus  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  Foreign  Office  and  handed  over  to 
the  Colonial  Office  ;  because  the  Foreign 
Office  had  no  experience  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  Administration  of  Cyprus ; 
whereas  the  Colonial  Office  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world.    As  to 
the  health  question,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  make  some  statement. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  stated  in 
August  last,  iu  reply  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Qloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  and  on  the 


authority  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  that 
only  about  six  persons  were  in  hospital 
in  consequence  of  Cyprus  fever ;  but  he 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  made  it  out 
that  the  number  was  then  906,  and  he 
awaited  with  interest  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman's  explanation  on  this 
point.  He  would  also  like  to  have  an 
explanation  with  regard  to  complaints 
that  had  been  made  by  foreign  news- 
papers as  to  the  Administration  of  Cy- 
prus, and  to  the  case  of  the  two  Greek 
priests,  who,  for  trifling  offences,  had  been 
deprived  of  their  beards  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  Respecting  the  latter, 
he  would  say  no  more  than  to  hope  that 
for  the  future,  in  punishing  persons 
charged  with  offences  against  the  law, 
care  would  be  taken  not  to  offend  against 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people. 
An  article  in  21ie  Neologos  made  precisely 
the  same  complaint  as  he  did,  of  op- 
pression of  the  Greek  population,  not 
emanating  from  the  Commissioners,  but 
from  the  interpreters.  It  complained 
that  the  English  and  Turkish  languages 
were  made  the  official  languages  of  the 
Island,  although  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Greeks ;  while  the 
Greek  holy  days,  which  were  most  re- 
ligiously observed  by  them,  were  set 
aside,  and  the  Greek  assessors  compelled 
to  attend  to  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties  on  those  c^ays.  It  stated, 
further,  that  in  all  questions  between  the 
Natives  the  local  Courts  were  allowed 
jurisdiction ;  but  in  those  in  which  the 
British  Government  was  interested,  those 
Courts  were  overridden  by  a  sort  of 
drumhead  court  martial.  He  had  ob- 
tained from  Cyprus  copies  of  the  Ordi- 
nances which  he  asked  should  be  laid 
on  the  Table.  The  House  would  never 
recognize  their  character  from  mere  ac- 
quaintance with  their  names.  One  of  them 
actually  confiscated  any  land  left  uncul- 
tivated for  a  year,  and  yet  it  was  merely 
called  an  **  Ordinance  to  Promote  the 
Cultivation  of  Land."  Such  an  Ordi- 
nance was  altogether  opposed  to  English 
habits  and  legislation.  Another  of  these 
measures  was  called  an  **  Ordinance  Re- 
garding the  Sale  of  Land  to  Subjects  of 
Foreign  Coim tries ;  "  but  it  absolutely 
prohibited  the  sale  of  laud  in  Cyprus  to 
anybody  but  the  subjects  of  England 
and  Turkey.  Some  time  ago  we  entirely 
changed  our  own  law  on  this  subject, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  a  retrograde 
step  should  be  allowed  in  Cyprus.  There 
was  also  an  ''  Ordinance  for  Securing 
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Peace  and  Qt)od  Order  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus."  It  gave  absolute  power  to 
the  Government  to  banish  from  the; 
Island,  without  trial  or  reason  given, 
any  person  of  whom  they  might  disap- 1 
prove.  What  were  the  circumstances 
which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  induced  them  to  enforce 
an  Ordinance  of  that  kind  ?  There  was 
a  wish  now  to  keep  things  quiet  about 
Cyprus.  He  had  asked  for  these  Ordi- 
nances to  bo  produced;  but  they  were  not 
forthcoming.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  a 
Question  he  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had 
put  to  him  on  the  subject,  had  refused 
to  lay  them  on  the  Table,  saying  that 
he  would  put  them  in  the  Library. 
Some  of  them  came  out  six  months  since, 
but  they  were  not  in  the  Library  yet. 
He  maintained,  however,  that  they 
ought  to  be  laid  on  the  Table;  for  if 
they  were  placed  in  the  Library  they 
would  never  get  into  the  newspapers. 
They  ought  to  be  issued  and  circulated, 
as  they  would  then  be  discussed  in  the 
country,  and  the  subject  would  be 
opened  to  the  light  of  day;  but  that 
would  never  result  from  merely  placing 
copies  of  those  Papers  in  the  Library. 
He  had  some  time  ago  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  a  Question  with  re- 
gard to  the  expulsion  of  persons  from 
the  Island  ;  and  he  replied  that  if  a 
person  were  found  to  bo  objectionable 
as  a  resident  he  ought  to  be  expelled. 
That  was  a  curious  admission,  and  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  complained  of  the 
terms  in  which  he  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  had  referred  to  the  matter,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  a  passage  in 
The  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^  in  which  M. 
Jourdain  says  that  it  is  monstrous 
to  call  a  certain  individual  march  and ; 
the  fact  being  that  all  he  did  was  to 
buy  things  from  persons  wliom  he 
knew,  and  exchange  them  for  money 
with  certain  other  persons  whom  ho  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  great  wish  to  keep  back 
information  relating  to  Cyprus,  the 
reason  being,  he  believed,  that  there 
was  now  more  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  occupying  the  Island  than  there 
was  at  the  time  when  the  occupation 
took  place.  He  would  again  ask,  why 
was  the  Island  kept  under  the  Foreign 
Office?  The  Colonial  Office  managed 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  surely  it  was 
equal  to  Cyprus.  In  conclusion,  the 
hon.    Baronet    moved  an   Address  for 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 


the  Papers  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

Mr.  MONK,  who  had  placed  on  the 
Paper  a  Motion — 

**  To  call  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of  certain 
Reports  made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  Cyprus, 
and  contained  in  the  Kctoms  presented  to  this 
House  on  the  7th  day  of  April  and  the  2nd  day 
of  May  1879," 

seconded  the  Motion.  He  thought  it  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  that 
the  Government  should  have  power  to 
exile  persons  from  Cyprus  without  trial. 
They  ought  to  know  the  .grounds  on 
which  the  sale  of  land  was  prohibited 
to  any  but  British  or  Turkish  subjects,  and 
why  uncultivated  grounds  were  to  be  con- 
fiscated. He  had  also  to  complain  that 
correct  information  had  not  been  sent 
home  last  August  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley with  regard  to  the  health  of  the 
troops.  There  had  been  a  strange  dis- 
crepancy between  the  official  Reports  as 
to  the  amount  of  sickness  at  Cyprus.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that,  in  August  last,  report  after  report 
appeared  in  the  daily  Press,  stating  that 
the  health  of  our  troops  in  Cyprus  was 
deplorable.  On  several  occasions  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  denied  the 
truth  of  those  reports,  on  the  faith  of 
despatches  and  telegrams  from  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  himself.  On  the  14th  of  August 
he  (Mr.  Monk)  inquired  what  truth  there 
was  in  the  alarming  report  that  had  ap- 
peared in  The  Daily  News  as  to  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  fever  among  the  troops, 
as  well  as  among  the  sailors  and  ma- 
rines. The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman replied  that  he  had  received  the 
following  telegram,  on  the  r2th,  from 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  : — 

*'  There  is  no  serious  illness  among  the  troops. 
Some  six  cases  are  in  hospital  from  the  mild 
fovcr  of  the  country." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or 
re-assuring  than  the  reply  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  astonishment  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  when  he  received 
the  official  Keport  of  Surgeon  General 
Sir  Anthony  Home,  which  stated  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  troops 
in  Cyprus  were  either  in  hospital,  or 
stricken  down  with  fever  or  dysentery. 
Now,  if  the  latter  Eeport  was  correct, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  it  was,  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  how  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  could  have  made  the  statement 
he  did.     He  could  hardly  have  been  so 
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entirely  misinformed  as  he  appeared  to  I  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
be,  and  if  he  was  not,  what  were  they  to  facts  of  the  case  at  present.  At  the  same 
think  of  the  Governor  who,  at  a  time  time,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  was 
when  the  country  was  anxious  as  to  the  \  anxious  to  lay  before  the  House  and  the 
health  of  the  troops,  kept  back  those  |  country,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
facts  from  the  Department  at  Home?  Sir  all  the  information  in  the  possession  of 
Anthony  Home  said —  ;  the  Government  as  to  the  health  of  the 

-  The  preralenco  of  fever  augmented  dailv  |  *^^^Pf  ^?  pTPrus,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
untilintheweekendingAugust  16th,' the  attacks  -  pan  had  done  him  no  more  than  justice 
were  372  in  a  strength  of  2,366  men."  I  in  referring  to  his  willingness  to  do  so.  In 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  !  ^^*»  °^^^yP®0P^®^^*°^®^^^°^l^*a^*u?i^ 


Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  had 
been,  from  the  first,  most  anxious  to  give 
all  the  information  in  his  power  to  the 
House,  and  whose  candour  was  above 
all  praise,  should  have  said  that  it  was 
as  much  a  puzzle  to  him  as  it  was  to 


for  sending  to  the  Press  reports  which 
were  not  favourable  to  the  state  of  the 
health  of  the  troops  at  Cyprus,  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  bethought  it  his  duty  to 
lay  before  the  public.  In  answering  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 


some  hon.  Gentlemen,  the  discrepancy  ;  J^^  ^o/ ^^a^^^ris  (Mr  Morgan  Lloyd), 
between  the  official  accounts  which  he  \®  admitted  he  could  not  deny  that 
received  and  the  accounts  which  appeared!*?®^®  ^.^^  ^^J^^  discrepancy  between 
in  the  Press.  He  (Mr.  Monk)  awaited,  *\®  ^^^^^"^  telegrams  and  the  Eetums 
with  some  curiosity,  the  explanation  ^^^^^  ^®^®  subsequently  laid  before 
which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle-  the  House;  but  from  his  knowledge 
man  might  deem  it  his  duty  to  give.  ^^  }^^  character  and  antecedents  of  his 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  ^^^^^"^^  ^r^^?^»  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  he 
Motion  which  had  been  moved  by  the  ^^^^^^  J^^*  {^^  ^  «^°fl®  moment  doubt 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  JJ^at  the  telegrams  forwarded  were  bo- 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke).  ^l®^®/  ^  represent  the  actual  state  of 

the  facts  as  they  existed.     He  had  had 
Amendment  proposed,  no  opportunity  of  asking  his   gallant 

To  leavQout  the  word  **That"  to  the  end  of  friend  what  was  the  cause  of  those  dis- 
the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '*an  crepancies;  but  he  would,  if  the  hon. 
hmnblo  Addrew  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  Gentleman  (Mr.  Monk)  wished,  confer 
prayi^  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  -^^  g^  Anthony  Home,  who  was  now 
;nve  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this    .  \,  .  ,  i.*^^^**j  _._i.v^iu^,  ,tia^^  ^a.o  ^v/^ir 

in  this  country,  and  who,  it  was  possible, 
had  with  him  the  original  notes  from 
which  the  telegrams  were  framed.  Tho 
earlier  telegrams  and  letters  were  clearly 
sent  home  based  upon  the  best  infor- 
mation that  could  then  be  procured ;  but 
whatever  he  could  further  learn  on  the 
subject  he  would  willingly  communicate 
to  the   House.      In   the   meantime   ho 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words  IT^^? ^^^^^  ^^,^«^ ^|^^  ^®^.^^^*®^  ^^^^ 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tho  i  *^5>^^^^  ?%«P«5^  f  ^  *^^  sanitary  condition 
Question  *'  '  ^^  ^^^  Island  to  feir  Anthony  Homo  s 

j  Report,   which   showed  him  a  man  of 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  did  not  I  science. 
propose  to  address  himself  to  the  general  i  Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  thanked  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  by  the  \  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  for 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  |  the  candid  statement  he  had  made,  and 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) ;  but  he  wished  ;  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  might 
to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  j  implicitly  rely  upon  his  assurance  that 
to  the  observations  which  had  been  i  searching  inquiries  should  be  made  with 
addressed  to  the  House  by  the  hon.  regard  to  the  discrepancies.  On  the 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk),  general  question,  he  thought  tho  de- 
There  was  an  undoubted  discrepancy  in  spatches  which  had  been  produced 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  as  proved  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
to  the  health  of  the  troops  in  Cyprus,  ber  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) 
which  it  was  desirable  to  clear  out  of  was  right  in  bringing  this  question 
the  way;  but  ho  had  not  been  able  to   under  the  contsideration  of  the  House; 


Hoose,  Copies  of  the  Ordinance  No.  VIII.  of 
1879,  giving  power  to  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
to  exile  persons  without  trial : 

"  Of  the  Ordinance  No.  VI.  of  1 878,  prohibiting 
tho  sale  of  land  to  any  but  BritiBh  or  Turkish 
subjects: 

**  And,  of  the  Ordinance  No.  XVI.  of  1879, 
confiscating  uncultivated  lands,'* — {Sir  Charles 
JF.  Dilke,) 

— instead  thereof. 
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and  that  he  (Mr.  Forster)  was  justified 
in  giving  to  the  Government  the  infor- 
mation he  had  received  from  gentlemen 
connected  with  Cyprus.     That  informa- 
tion was  to  the  effect — Firstly,  that  our 
rule  was  conducted  in   a  high-handed 
manner;    secondly,    that    slavery    still 
existed  in  Cyprus;  and,  thirdly,  that  we 
had  introduced  forced  labour  into  that 
Island.     In  regard  to  the  first  point,  he 
thought  no  one  could  read  the  defences 
made  by    the   different  Commissioners 
without  seeing  that  there  had  been  to 
some  extent  high-handed   action ;  and, 
admitting  that  our  officials  had  a  very 
di£B.cult  duty  to  perform,   he  thought 
there  was  a  great  advantage  in  having 
the    public     opinion    of   this    country 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.    If  such 
things  could  happen,  even  with  officials 
who  wished  to  do  right,  it  only  showed 
how  necessary  it  was  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.     The  treatment 
of  the  two  priests  was  enough  to  show 
that  great  care  was  required  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.     As  to  slavery 
in  Cyprus,  it  was  remarkable  tliat  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  sliow  that 
slavery   did   not   exist.     But   the   hon. 
Member  for  Chelsea's  statement,  which 
was  from  a  crc^dible  source,  showed  that 
there  was  slavery  in  Cyprus,   as  there 
was  in  every  country  under  tlie  rule  of 
the  Turk.     It  was  a  matter  which  the 
Government  ought  certainly  to  look  to. 
Had  the  Government  published  an  Ordi- 
nance  abolishing   slavery,   and  if  not, 
why  not  ?   If  they  had  not  done  so,  the}' 
ought  not  to  lose  a  post  in  letting  it  be 
known  that  slavery  was  no  longer  lep^al 
in  Cyprus.     Again,  why  had   the   Go- 
vernment   allowed    tlie    authorities    in 
Cyprus  to  act  in  opposition  to  tlie  Ordi- 
nance  with    respect  to   forced    labour, 
which  stated  that  there  should  be  no 
punishment  of   the    individual,    while 
a  fine  had  been  imposed  on  individuals  ? 
The   Government  of  Cyprus  had  also 
disregarded  the  instructions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government   in   other    matters, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  punish- 
ments; and  he  thought  some  explana- 
tion should  be  given  as  to  why  such 
things  had  been   permitted.     The  fine 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
labour   on   the   roads    in    Cyprus    was 
clearly  in  opposition  to  the  orders  sent 
out  by  the  Government ;  and  he  would 
likewise^  ask  the  Government  why  it  had 
allowed  its  orders  to  be  violated,  and, 
more  than  that,  when 'as  the  old  Turkish 

Mr.  IV.  E.  ForsUr 


law  required  four  daj'-s'  labour  on  the 
roads,  30  days'  labour  was  now  exacted? 
There  was  no  need  of  forced  labour,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  example  set  to  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  in  the  English 
Government  of  Cyprus — and  which  was 
the  only  motive  for  its  acquisition — 
would  not  be  that  of  employing  forced 
labour  at  less  than  the  market  price. 
He  was  glad  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  sent  out  as  Commissioner  to 
C3rprus  a  humane  and  efficient  gentle- 
man (Colonel  Biddulph),  and  that  they 
might  take  courage  from  what  had 
occurred  in  India,  and  instruct  the  new 
Commissioner  to  abolish  forced  labour 
altogether. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  could  not  have 
read  the  Ordinance  referring  to  enforced 
labour ;  for  anyone  who  did  read  it  would 
see  that  the  forced  labour  was  practi- 
cally an  optional  matter.  If  a  man  did 
not  wish  to  serve,  he  was  entitled  to 
exemption  on  payment  of  2«.  a-day  for 
a  substitute,  which  meant  practically 
the  payment  of  half  that  sum,  as  the 
Government  allowed  1*.  for  the  labour 
performed.  The  labour  that  was  en- 
forced was  for  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  public  works  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  Island,  and  the  removal 
of  causes  of  unhoalthiness.  If  they  did 
not  enforce  that  labour,  they  would  have 
to  exact  money  in  the  shape  of  taxes  for 
these  works.  The  substitution,  there- 
fore, of  labour  for  taxes  was  a  benefit  to 
the  population.  The  town  of  Nicosia, 
where,  a  short  time  since,  the  drains  were 
in  a  shocking  state,  had  been  made 
habitable  by  the  labour  of  the  people, 
whom  the  High  Commissioner  had 
caused  to  save  themselves.  He  had  him- 
self been  in  Cyprus,  attended  by  an  in- 
terpreter, and  had  there  learnt  that,  so 
far  was  it  from  being  true  that  the 
people  felt  the  present  arrangement 
burdensome,  in  certain  eases  three  and 
four  times  as  many  people  applied  for 
work  at  1«.  a-day  as  wererequirisd.  He 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  four  of 
the  six  departments  into  which  Cyprus 
had  been  divided  ;  he  attended  the 
Courts  ;  and  in  no  country  had  he  seen 
the  administration  of  justice  presided 
over  by  more  excellent  men  than  the 
Commissioners.  He  was  astonished  that 
they  were  able  to  combine  so  well  the 
.strength  uf  military  discipline  with  the 
qualities  required  in  the  administration 
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of  justice.  The  people  seemed  so  con- 
tented that  he  was  curious  to  ascertain 
how  complaints  could  have  arisen.  An 
intelligent  Greek  told  him  that  under 
their  past  government  it  had  heen  the 
practice  of  the  rich  to  oppress  the  poor, 
and  of  the  poor  to  cheat  the  rich  ;  that 
the  taxes  were  assessed  hy  oppressive 
Pashas,  hut  payment  was  evaded  by 
bribing  the  Pashas  or  their  officials,  and 
now  the  English  made  a  direct  and  equal 
charge,  the  payment  of  which  could 
not  be  evaded  by  bribery.  Many  said 
they  were  worse  off,  as  regarded  the 
amount  paid,  than  they  were  under 
the  oppressive  Pashas.  As  to  forced 
labour,  he  could  not  learn  that  there 
was  any  complaint  of  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Post  Office  appeared 
to  be  efficient.  At  all  four  places  he 
visited,  he  saw  at  the  Courts  petitions  in 
G^eek,  as  well  as  in  Turkish  and  Eng- 
lish. He  was  told  that  no  petition  was 
refused  because  it  was  in  Greek,  and 
that  all  Petitions,  in  whatever  language 
they  were  presented,  were  translated 
and  considered,  and  he  could  hear  of 
no  complaint  on  that  subject.  On  the 
whole,  the  Zaptiehs  were  regarded  as 
an  excellent  body  of  men ;  and  it  had 
transpired  that  one  to  whom  he  gave  U. 
on  leaving  the  prison  at  Nicosia,  he 
believing  that  he  ought  not  to  have  re- 
ceived it,  had  taken  it  to  his  command- 
ing officer.  There  was  no  prison  at 
Famagosta,  and,  therefore,  use  was 
made  of  a  mosque,  in  which  he  found 
two  prisoners  who  were  not  manacled. 
At  Nicosia  the  prison  was  a  large,  well- 
built  khan,  but  still  not  of  sufficient 
space  to  confine  all  prisoners  separately  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  some  of  the  cells  or 
divisions  two  prisoners  were  chained 
together,  but  without  any  pretence  of 
torture,  and  simply  with  a  light  chain, 
which  was  removed  at  night.  When 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  took  charge  of 
the  Island,  a  number  of  Turkish  pri- 
soners were  removed,  and  thev  were 
chained  together  as  they  walked  down 
to  the  place  of  embarkation.  He  had  a 
conversation  with  an  intelligent  Greek 
who  had  come  over  from  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  Cyprus,  and  the 
Grreek  told  him  that  the  accounts  which 
reached  Athens  of  the  condition  of  the 
Island  under  British  administration  were 
such  that  a  great  many  Greeks  were 
about  to  go  over.  One  of  the  objects 
which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  aimed   at 


was  to  place  the  clergy  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  regard  to  the  laws  as  other 
people.  With  regard  to  foreigners  not 
being  allowed  to  purchase  land,  the  law 
in  Cyprus  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
in  England.  P'  No !  "]  No  alien,  until 
the  Act  passed  a  few  years  since,  could 
hold  land  in  England,  and  now  only  by 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  He  believed  that  the  Cypriotes 
were  not  dissatisfied  with  our  admi- 
nistration of  the  Island;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  under  our  administration 
the  country  would  flourish,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  it  would  be,  not  only  a  great 
credit  to  this  country,  but  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Goldney) 
has  drawn  for  us  a  charming  picture  of 
Cyprus.  According  to  his  account,  there 
are  no  grounds  of  complaint.  Every- 
body is  equal  before  the  law.  The  Com  - 
missioners  are  unrivalled,  and  the  people 
contented.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
statement.  It  would  have  been  more 
interesting  still,  considering  the  condi- 
tions which  attend  such  an  inquiry,  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  us  witliiu 
what  time  it  was  that  he  was  enabled  to 
commence  this  inquiry,  to  conduct  it, 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  That  is  a 
fact  of  very  great  interest  to  us,  and  I 
hope  that,  without  breaking  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  he  will  put  ua  in  some 
way  in  possession  of  that  very  important 
fact.  The  question  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  in  the  Island  for  six 
months,  or  three  months,  or  thirty  days, 
or  three  days,  has  a  very  considerable 
bearing  on  the  value  of  his  information. 
There  is  another  point  on  which  I  should 
like  information.  Who  were  the  persons 
from  whom  he  obtained  his  information  ? 
We  have  heard  of  an  Athenian  mer- 
chant who  was  on  his  way  to  Cyprus, 
and  who  expected 

Mr.  goldney  begged  pardon.  Ho 
met  him  in  Cyprus,  and  travelled  with 
him  from  Nicosia  to  Cyrrone. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  am  obliged  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  his  information. 
Tho  hon.  Member  has  told  us,  then,  of 
one  Athenian  who  had  arrived  in  the 
Island,  and  of  a  great  number  of  other 
Athenians  who  intended  to  go  to  Cyprus. 
What  would  be  the  opinion  of  these 
Athenians,  when,  upon  arriving  in 
Cyprus,  they  found  that  after  the  perfect 
system  of  law  and  administration  which 
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liad  boon  established  there,  they  would  :  He  has  spoken  most  frankly  and  ftdly. 
not  bo  able  to  hold  a  single  inch  of  land  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reply, 
in  the  Island.  That  is  the  state  of  things  and  I  will  not  say  another  word  upon  the 
the  lion.  Gentleman  admires.  Ho  may  ,  subject  which  which  does  not  bear  on  the 
say  that  these  Athenians  ought  not  to  nature  of  the  inquiry,  or  on  the  con- 
come  over  to  Cyprus  without  having  as-  elusion  to  which  he  has  come.  The  hon. 
certained  the  state  of  the  law  in  the  |  Gentleman  apologizes  for  a  Government 
Island  with  regard  to  the  land.  Still  we  !  which  confiscates  uncultivated  lands, 
ought  to  have  a  little  feeling  for  them.  ;  giving  as  a  reason  that  there  is  a  great 
They  would  be  aware  that  certain  laws  |  deal  of  land  uncultivated.  That  is  what 
had  prevailed  under  the  Turkish  Govern- !  I  continually  hear  about  the  Highlands 
ment;  they  would  be  aware  that  under  of  Scotland.  Districts  there  are  con- 
tinually pointed  out  which  were  inha- 
bited by  a  considerable  number  of  men 
and  were  cultivated  until  the  last  few 
years,  but  are  now  remaining  entirely 
uncultivated,  given  up  in  some  cases 
progress,  advancement,  and  enlighten-  to  sheep,  in  some  cases  to  grouse — 
ment,  and  I  know  not  what  else  besides,  in  more  cases,  still,  to  deer.  Does 
We  were  to  abolish  all  the  abuses  of  [  the  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to  intro- 
the  Turkish  Government,  to  establish  an  j  duce  an  Ordinance  into  this  House  for 

the  confiscation  of  those  lands  ?  What 
sort  of  equality  is  that?  He  says  all 
men   are  to  be  equal  before  the  law. 


that  Government  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them  from  holding  land  in 
Cyprus ;  they  would  bo  aware  that  Eng- 
land had  gone  to  Cyprus,  trumpeting 
forth  her  intentions  to  set  an  example  of 


enlightened  rule,  and  to  convert  Cyprus, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  an  earthly  para- 
dise.     How    justly,    then,    would   this 

Athenian,  who  was  under  the   special   But  what  sort  of  equality  does  he  mean  ? 
patronage  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  {  Does  he  still  think  this  confiscation  of 
be  astounded  to  find  not  only  that  we  :  land — p*  No,  no  !  "] — it  is  a  confisca- 
tion ;    I    am    correct    in    saying    that 


had  not  converted  Cyprus  into  this  abode 
of  felicity,  although  the  Island  had  enor- 
mous natural  advantages  and  resources, 
but  that  we  had  actually  gone  back  upon 
the  legislation  of  Turkey,  and  had  taken 


according  to  the  words  of  the  Ordi- 
nance— that  this  confiscation  of  land  is 
really  a  liberal  or  an  English  method  of 
legislation.     Some   distinction  is  to  be 


away  oven  what  was  good  iu  her  logis-  j  drawn  between  Executive  and  Legis- 
lation. The  very  barbarism  of  Turkey  '  lativo  proceedings.  I  am  sure  it  is  pain- 
led,  in  some  instances,  to  the  people  1  ful  to  think  that  with  regard  to  the 
having  a  good  government.  The  Turks  j  Executive  proceedings  there  should  have 
did  not  interfere  to  create  a  bad  govern- 1  been  such  reason  to  complain  in  the 
ment  when  they  found  a  good  system —  case  of  the  two  Greek  priests  and  the 
as  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  land  ; !  great  Christian  holidays  of  Christmas 
but  that  good  system  we  had  abolished  Day  and  Good  Friday.  I  think  my  hon. 
before  we  had  been  1 2  months  in  the  i  Friend  mentioned  twice  that  a  very 
Island;  yet  the  hou.  Gentleman  comes  j  solemn  day  with  them  is  Good  Friday, 
back  here  to  assure  us  that  everything  |  It  is  the  old  story.  The  English  autho- 
is  perfect.  I  should  like,  further,  to  in-  ]  rities  go  into  a  country'  possessed  with 
quire  of  the  hon.  Member  in  what  Ian- 1  the  idea  that  there  is  no  land  in  the 
guage  he  conversed  with  the  people  of  |  world  like  England,  and  that  the  people 
Cyprus  ?  I  of  all  other  countries  ought  to  conform 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  :  I  said  that  I  had  \  to  English  customs,  and  that  if  they  do 
an  interpreter  ;  but  this  Athenian  spoke  '  not  conform,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
English  as  well  as  I  did.  This  hunger  for  conforming  the  world, 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  If  the  hon.  Gen-  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
tleman  spoke  through  an  interpreter,  it  about,  is,  to  me,  a  very  serious  matter, 
is  still  more  important  that  we  should  1 1  will  not  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  treat- 
know  also  how  long  was  the  time  he  ment  of  the  Greek  priests,  because  the 
employed  in  making  these  inquiries  ?         Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  :  I  am  (j^uite  willing  fairs  (Mr.  Bourko)  has  been  so  good  as  to 
to  say.  I  was  th(»ro  four  days,  with  I  intimate  to  me  that  the  Correspondence 
every  facility  for  travelling  about.  will    be   produced.      It  will   be   much 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  The  hon.  Gen-  better  to  wait  until  I  see  precisely  what 
tleman  is  must  ingenuous,  and  I  will  has  taken  place  before  making  this  a 
not  venture  to  say  a  single  word  further.  :  matter  for  comment.     I  also  thank  him 

Mr.  Gladdone 
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for  informing  me,  what  has  been  publicly 
stated,  that  a  reprimand  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  person  who  was  guilty 
of  what  was  called  in  **  another  place"  by 
the  very  mild  name  of  a  *'  miscarriage," 
but  what  I  should  call  an  outrage.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goldney)  says  this 
is  really  the  old  story  of  the  claim  of  the 
Greek  clergy  to  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  of 
their  own.  Well,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  those  four  days  which  he  em- 
ployed so  well,  had  time  to  learn,  if  ho 
was  not  aware  of  it  before,  that  this  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  is  essentially  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  Constitution  under 
which  these  people  have  lived  during  all 
the  long  centuries  that  they  have  been 
a  subject  race.  It  is  not  the  assertion 
of  a  claim  against  the  law ;  it  is  the  law, 
as  made  by  the  Turks.  This  is  to  save 
themselves  from  the  trouble  of  civil  go- 
vernment, for  which  they  felt  themselves 
to  be  not  the  most  qualified  race  in  the 
world.  If  you  abolish  that  ;  if  you 
bring  the  priests  under  equal  laws — and 
I  quite  agree  that  this  is  a  object  to  con- 
template— ^you  should  take  care  what 
kind  of  laws  they  are  under  which  you 
bring  them,  and  you  should  be  quite 
sure  that  you  do  not  begin  to  act  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  feelings  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  coimtry,  and  the  condition 
and  views  of  the  priests ;  and,  secondly, 
that  you  do  not  inflict  upon  them  a 
wound  in  their  tenderest  feelings,  their 
sense  of  honour  and  of  shame,  under 
cover  of  this  general  doctrine  of 
equality.  In  your  zeal  for  improvement, 
you  are  going  to  establish  perfect 
equality  before  the  law.  But  what 
is  the  system  established  in  Cyprus  ? 
I  am  not  going  to  pronounce  a  censure 
upon  anybody  in  particular,  for  I  do  not 
know  enough  of  these  proceedings,  or 
who  is  responsible  for  them,  to  be  at  all 
able  to  pronounce  upon  the  degree  of 
merit  or  of  blame  that  may  be  due  to 
any  of  the  different  persons  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
Island.  So  far  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
is  concerned,  I  think  in  bending  him 
him  there,  so  far  as  I  may  judge  from 
my  intercourse  with  him  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment made  a  choice  as  fair  and  judicious 
as  could  have  been  desired.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  look  at  these  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves.  I  entirely  dis- 
claim entering  into  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  individuals ;  but  I  must  point 


out  to  the  Government  that  the  state  of 
things  there  is  one  which  cannot  be  en- 
dured in  silence,  either  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  or  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
Members  of  this  House ;  and  unless  a 
very  different  system  is  pursued  from 
that  which  is  rei)resented  to  us  to-night, 
or  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  that  re- 
l^resentation  has  been  a  very  mistaken 
representation,  the  subject  of  Cyprus 
will  8inii)ly  be  another  subject  thrown 
into  the  cauldron  of  our  political  troubles, 
like  many  others  recently  forced  upon 
our  notice.  It  will  make  further  and 
urgent  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  will  bo  a  matter  of  anxious 
and  complicated  contention  until  a  great 
change  is  established.  What  appear  to 
be  the  main  facts  of  the  case  as  far  as 
they  are  at  present  before  us  ?  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  appear  that 
slavery  can  be  asserted  to  have  been 
abolished  in  the  Island,  and  that  is  the 
contention  of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  do  not 
understand  that  that  contention  has  as 
yet  been  distinctly  and  intelligibly  de- 
nied. Recollect,  the  whole  justifica- 
tion of  your  taking  Cyprus,  in  tho 
eyes  of  tho  world,  if  you  have  a 
justification  for  it,  rests  upon  your  own 
determination  and  your  power  to  make 
it  an  example  of  good  and  rational  go- 
vernment. Let  us  test  your  proceedings 
by  that  rule.  You  have  not,  so  far  as 
wo  are  aware,  abolished  slaverv.  I 
come,  then,  to  the  point  of  forced  labour. 
How  does  that  stand  ?  The  lion.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Goldney)  says  that 
he  found  in  Cyprus  that  there  was  no 
forced  labour.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
debating  about  terms  ?  Why,  if  there 
is  none,  are  you  obliged  to  resort  to 
positive  enactments  of  law  to  get  labour 
at  all  ?  If  you  build  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  this  country,  you  do  not  resort 
to  law  to  get  the  labour  ;  while  you  tell 
me  that  you  can  get  nobody  to  work  in 
Cyprus,  without  a  law  to  make  him  do 
it.  Why,  then,  do  you  do  it  ?  Why 
do  you  come  down  upon  the  individual 
and  fine  him  in  order  to  make  him 
apply  for  the  work  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  will  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  ho 
will  correct  mo  if  I  am  wrong ;  for  I  do 
not  want  to  exaggerate  in  the  least,  and 
the  matter,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  little 
complicated.  You  make  a  list  of  tho 
able-bodied  men  in  the  Island,  and  to 
them  you  say    by  law — '*  Either  you 
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must  present  yourselves  at  a  certain 
time  to  give  your  labour  upon  public 
works,  and  be  paid  for  it  at  1».  a-day" 
— [Mr.  GoLDXEY :  Not  less  than  1«. 
a-day.] — The  law  is  satisfied  with  1«. 
a-day,  and,  therefore,  I  put  it  so.  **  You 
must  either  appear  and  work  and  re- 
ceive " — I  will  put  it  in  that  way — "  1«. 
n-day,  or  send  a  substitute,  or  pay  a 
fine  of  2«.  for  not  coming.  If  you 
do  not  come  after  being  duly  sum- 
moned, you  must  pay  5«. ;  or  if  you 
come  and  go  away,  you  must  pay  25/?." 
It  is  a  little  complicated,  but  the  essen- 
tial point  of  it  is  that  there  is  now  plenty 
of  labour  in  Cyprus,  but  its  value  is 
more  than  1«.  a-day.  [Mr.  Goldney: 
No !]  The  resources  of  information  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  have  reached  such 
a  point  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  suppose 
that  any  information  coming  from  my 
correspondents,  although  they  have 
lived  very  long  indeed  in  the  Island, 
and  know  all  the  circumstances,  can 
compote  with  his  marvellous  four  days' 
sojourn.  I  am  told  that  1«.  a-day  docs 
not  come  up  to  the  value  of  wages 

Mr.  goldney  :  I  do  not  think  the 
hon  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilko)  quoted  from 
more  than  one  district ;  I  quoted  from 
four,  and  saw  people  who  were  anxious 
to  get  work  at  the  price. 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  own  statement  is  that 
the  average  is  \s.  3d. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  The  average 
stated  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  Is.  3rf. 
If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  wisdom,  the 
policy,  the  necessity  of  interfering  with 
the  free  sale  by  each  man  of  the  only 
commodity  many  of  them  have  to  dis- 
pose of — their  labour — in  order  to  gain 
to  the  extent  of  3d.  ?  Is  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  enlightened  legislation 
which  is  to  make  Cyprus  the  envy  and 
pattern  of  the  East ;  and  to  add  to  the 
glories  of  England  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  ?  So  much,  then,  for  forced  labour. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  any  more. 
Evidently,  it  is  a  penal  interference,  to 
a  certain  extent ;  to  the  extent  of  a  fine 
and  to  the  difference  between  the  shilling 
which  a  man  can  claim  and  the  average 
rate  paid.  That  constitutes  a  very  severe 
law,  which,  in  this  country,  would  not 
bo  a  law  to  be  dreamt  of,  certainly  not 
to  be  endured  for  a  single  moment. 
Then,  as  to  a  very  important  point — the 
holding  of  land.     We  have  actually  gone 
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back  upon  the  Turkish  system.     Before 
we  came  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter, 
it  was  always  supposed  that,  however 
objectionable  the  acquisition  might  be, 
yet,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  one 
advantage  —  namely,    that  the    people 
could    not  possibly  get   anything    but 
benefit  from  the  change ;  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  worse  than  the  system 
of  the  Turks.     But  we  have  discovered 
a  method  which  is  a  great  deal  worse, 
and  we  have   introduced   a  restriction 
which  appears  to  me  quite  outrageous. 
You  have  here  an  Island  which  is  in- 
habited by  a  population  of  whom,  I  be- 
lieve, nearly  four-fifths  are  Greeks,  and 
to  this  people  you   say — **No   Greek, 
none  of  your  blood,  none  of  your  race, 
shall  hold  land  in  this  Island,  unless  he 
be  a  subject  of  Turkey."     That  is  a  re- 
striction Turkey  herself  never  imposed. 
It  is  impossible  that  these  things  can 
stand.     They  must  be  the   subject  of 
perpetual  discussion,   and  I  hope  that 
the  warning  will  be  taken  in  time,  and 
that  they  will  be  amended.     But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  have  not  yet  mentioned 
the  worst  of  all — in  my  opinion,  by  far 
the  worst.     It  is  that  astounding  Ordi- 
nance which  is  called  an  "  Ordinance  for 
Promoting  Peace  and  Order  in  the  Island 
of  Cyprus."      I  really  want  to   know 
whether  I  stand  in  an  Assembly  of  Eng- 
lishman.   [A  lauffh.']    The  hon.  Member 
laughs.    He  has  no  reason  to  laugh.    It 
is  no  subject  for  laughter.     Let  him  re- 
serve his  laugh  till  he  has  heard  what 
I  am   going  to   say.     I  want  to  know 
whether  I  stand  in  an  Assembly  of  Eng- 
lishmen— within  the  four  walls  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  the  highest 
and  the  noblest  of  all  temples  of  liberty, 
when  I  am  called  upon  to  examine  this 
Ordinance.      This  is  no    new  subject 
This  is  the  old  shame,  scandal,  and  dis- 
grace of  the  English  Protectorate  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  again  revived.     Eveiy 
man  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  is  to  hold 
his  liberty  and  his  property  at  the  abso- 
lute mercy  and  discretion  of  what  is 
called  the  Governor  in  Council.    Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  complete  de- 
struction of  personal  liberty?      I  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  four  days  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  I  know  what  the 
result  of  this  system  was  there.    One 
would  suppose,  when  we  hear  of  a  law 
of  this  kind,   enabling   the  Gt>Temor, 
by  a  secret  proceeding,  and  not  only  by 
I  a  secret  proceeding,   but,  if  my  non. 
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Friend  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  is  right, 
by  an  Ordinance  which  was,  itself,  kept 
secret — ^I  hope  that  that,  at  least,  will 
be  denied  and  refuted — to  remove  from 
the  Island  for  any  time  he  pleases,  for 
any  cause  he  pleases,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  pleases,  without  warning 
of  any  kind,  any  inhabitant  of  the  Island. 
We  know  the  history  of  this  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  system  there  went  under 
the  name  of  **  the  Power  of  High  Police, " 
and  it  is  precisely  this  power  which  is 
now  revived.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
this  to  be  said  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  that  he  never  passed  an  Ordi- 
nance upon  the  subject.  He  had  such 
a  sense  of  liberty  that  he  would  not 
embody  in  the  terms  of  a  law  provisions 
so  adverse,  so  contradictory,  and  so 
destructive  of  the  first  element  of  British 
liberty,  or  of  liberty  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Go  to  Kussia,  of  all  places,  with 
your  Ordinance.  Ask  Cetewayo  to  ap- 
prove it,  for  it  is  worthy  of  him.  Is  it 
possible  that  any  hon.  Gentleman. 
though  sitting  upon  that  front  Bench, 
can  think  it  a  matter  to  be  treated  with 
ridicule  that  an  Executive  officer  in  the 
Island  as  the  Representative  of  a  foreign 
Power,  on  his  appointment  to  that 
Island,  is  to  be  entitled  to  banish  whom 
he  pleases,  to  remove  a  man  from  his 
property,  and  his  occupation,  and  to 
send  him  where  he  chooses.  Is  this  to 
be  treated  with  laughter  and  derision  ? 
It  may  be  so.  But  these  are  matters 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  for  whom  the 
question  will  be,  whether  the  principles 
of  liberty  are  not  violated  by  such  pro- 
ceedings as  these.  One  would  suppose 
that  we  were  dealing  with  a  population 
of  a  most  formidable  description ;  that 
they  are  people  given  to  plotting ;  that 
the  whole  history  of  their  subjection  to 
Turkey  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of 
bloody  revolts;  and  that  nothing  but 
the  exercise  of  a  despotic  and  violent 
tyranny  can  possibly  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  Island.  Is  that  the  case  ?  On 
the  contrary,  these  people  are  among 
the  most  peaceable  and  easily-governed 
people  upon  the  earth.  I  say,  in  some 
sense  to  their  credit,  in  some  sense  to 
their  shame,  that  they  never  have  had 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  manhood  to  rise 
even  against  the  grossest  oppression. 
But  this  is  again  the  old  game  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  played  over  again.   There 


we  had  to  govern  a  sot  of  the  most  pacific 
and  peaceable  human  beings.  [**  No, 
no  !  "]  The  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
does  not  know  those  persons  as  I  have 
done.  I  have  been  responsible  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs ;  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  tliem  mi- 
nutely ;  I  have  reported  upon  them  fully 
to  a  British  Government,  which  was  also 
a  Conservative  Government;  and  the 
views  I  reported  to  the  Government 
were  adopted,  both  by  my  excellent 
Friend  Lord  Lisgar,  who  preceded  me, 
and  my  distinguished  and  gallant  Friend 
Sir  Henry  Storks,  who  followed  me  in 
that  government.  The  people  of  this 
Island,  I  repeat,  are  the  most  pacific, 
the  most  contented,  the  most  easily- 
governed  people  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  county  in  England  more  easy  to 
govern,  so  far  as  the  government  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  a  people  advanced  in  all  respects. 
In  some  respects,  undoubtedly,  they  are 
wanting ;  but  they  are  a  most  peaceable 
people.  What  happens  ?  When  we  go 
into  a  country,  the  very  worst  of  the 
Natives  make  it  their  business  to  form  a 
ring  round  us  to  flatter  us,  to  give  us 
protended  information,  and  to  malign 
their  country  for  their  own  convenience 
and  advantage.  They  take  advantage 
of  the  little  aptitude  possessed  by 
Englishmen  for  considering  the  feelings 
of  foreign  nations,  and  of  travellers  who 
go  among  them  for  three  or  four  days, 
andthev  fill  their  minds  with  ideas  most 
honestly  sought,  no  doubt,  and  most 
honestly  received,  but  ideas  coloured  ac- 
cording to  the  prejudices  of  those  in- 
formants. They  take  advantage,  also, 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  of 
the  very  great  difficulty  in  holding  full 
communication  with  the  people,  even 
when  more  than  four  days  are  given  to 
the  work.  And  in  that  way  we  have  had 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  extreme  severity, 
I  will  even  say  cruel  and  shameful  se- 
verity, marking  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  in  the  exercise  of  their  Adminis- 
tration. For  God's  sake,  do  not  let  us 
have  that  experience  over  again  !  Why 
do  wo  begin  our  government  here  by 
destroying  the  safeguards  of  liberty? 
[**  Oh,  oh  !  "]  You  cannot  surely  deny 
that  you  do  destroy  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  when  you  enable  the  head  of  the 
Executive,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
destroy  a  man's  occupation  and  to  banish 
him  from  bis  country.     You  may  tell 
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me  that  power  will  be  mildly  exercised. 
That  is  what  the  Emperor  of  Hussia 
and  every  man  in  Russia  toll  us  of  their 
system — that  it  is  mildly  exorcised.  At 
any  rate,  in  Russia  I  know  this — that 
tlio  power  is  exercised  by  a  Native  Go- 
vernor, endeared,  in  some  sense,  to  the 
people ;  at  any  rate,  habituated  to  the 
ways  of  the  people  b\^  tlie  association  of 
many  centuries.  But  wo  wont  to  C'yiu'us 
by  force.  No  man  belonj^ing  to  Cyprus 
was  consulted  on  tlio  question  whutlier 
wo  should  come  there  or  not.  The  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  a  race 
Ijroud  of  its  traditions,  thougli  it  has 
not  the  same  manhood  to  enforce  their 
ideas  that  wo  have.  Therefore,  we 
should  treat  them  tenderly,  delicately, 
and  with  consideration.  Do  not  destroy 
the  safeguards  of  their  liberty.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  wait,  with  the  greatest 
interest,  to  know  whether  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  will  defend  this  Ordi- 
nance or  not.  It  appears  to  mo  that  there 
aro  no  words  to  be  employed  which  are 
too  strong  for  its  condemnation.  It  is 
by  judicial  trial  in  Cyprus,  as  in  Eng- 
land, that  private  liberty  ought  to  be 
sustained.  You  aro  not  in  a  state  of 
war,  or  in  danger  of  war.  You  can- 
say  you  aro  in  danger  there.  There 
is  nobody  to  molest  you.  You  are 
omnipotent,  so  far  as  brute  force  is  con- 
cerned. You  have  not  a  tittle,  or  a  rag, 
or  a  slired  of  title  to  resort  to  measures 
of  that  class,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
justified  under  extreme  circumstances 
and  in  extreme  contingencies.  I  do  en- 
treat the  Government  not  to  allow  this 
state  of  things  to  be  established.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  known  in  our 
Ionian  experience  what  the  consequence 
was,  when  a  spirited  foreign  policy 
induced  some  Foreign  jMinister  of  Eng- 
land to  rei^roach  Austria  with  her  pro- 
ceedings in  Italy.  Austria  had  a  ready 
and  stereotyped  reply.  It  was,  *  *  Look 
at  the  Ionian  Islands ! "  and  it  was  very 
dilficult  for  the  Foreign  Minister  of  that 
day  to  make  a  severe  rejoinder  to  that 
reply.  We  have  atoned  for  our  mis- 
can'iages  and  our  misdeeds  in  that  coun- 
try by  giving  to  the  people,  in  the  fullest 
and  freest  manner,  what  they  think  to 
be  the  full  and  adequate  blessing  of 
liberty.  Do  not  let  us  raise  anew,  in 
this  country,  which,  although  it  be  small, 
and  although  it  be  feeble — aye,  abso- 
lutely powerless — is  yet  a  country,  our 
assumption  of  a  Sovereignty  over  it  which 
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has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world— 
a  treatment  which  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  future  name  and  fame  of  Eng- 
land in  the  East. 

Mr.  BOURKE  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  been  some- 
what hard  upon  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Chippenham  (Mi. 
Goldney),  who  had  made  to  the  House 
a  statement  based  upon  his  short  ex- 
perience in  Cyprus.  It  was  true  that 
the  experience  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  short ;  but  it  was  not  fair  to  suggest, 
in  terms  of  passionate  invective,  that 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  was 
one  which  had  been  carefullv  fabricated, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  imposed  upon 
the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  his  speech  in  good  faith,  and  the 
statements  he  had  put  forth  were  just 
as  reliable  as  those  contained  in  the 
Blue  Books,  inasmuch  as  they^were  the 
statements  of  a  Gentleman  who  had 
carefully  guarded  himself  against  mak- 
ing any  statement  which  could  not  be 
supported  by  evidence  based  u])on  facts 
within  his  own  knowledge.  He  (Mr. 
Bourke)  did  not  tliink  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  said  one  single  word  which 
anyone,  having  had  an  experience  of 
four  days,  was  not  entitled  to  say,  and 
he  was  as  entitled  to  give  his  opinion 
on  matters  which  had  come  to  his  own 
knowledge  as  anyone  having  an  ex- 
perience of  four  years.  With  regard  to 
the  general  question  before  the  House, 
he  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  say  one 
word  which,  if  reported  in  Cj'prus  as 
coming  from  a  Representative  of  tho 
Foreign  Office  in  that  House,  could 
have  the  effect  of  embittering  the  feel- 
ings which  already  existed  between  the 
Governors  and  the  governed  in  that  coun- 
try. He  believed  that  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  had  already  been  done  by 
statements  which  had  received  an  ex- 
aggerated colour  in  this  country,  and 
which  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  dis- 
turbed the  relations  existing  between 
the  persons  in  tho  Island  of  Cyprus, 
relations  which,  on  all  grounds,  it  was 
desirable  to  leave  upon  as  friendly  a 
footing  as  possible.  He  did  not,  for  one 
moment,  complain  of  the  various  charges 
and  statements  which  had  been  from 
time  to  time  brought  forward  in  that 
House.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had. 
as  they  all  know,  paid  great  attention  to 
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this  subject,  and  he  had  brought  for- 
ward his  case  from  time  to  time  with 
very  great  skill,  and  he  (Mr.  Bourke) 
might  eaj,  with  the  skill  of  a  practised 
advocate.  No  doubt,  he  had  made  the 
vory  best  of  his  case.  To  put  the  whole 
case  in  a  few  words,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  from  time  to  time 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea,  he  thought  it  was  simply  this — 
that  he  had  taken  isolated  facts  from 
time  to  time,  and  had  put  these  isolated 
facts  before  this  House  and  the  country, 
as  representinj^  the  general  state  of 
tfiings  in  the  ^land  of  Cyprus.  Iso- 
lated facts  formed  the  whole  justification 
for  the  hon.  Baronet's  speech,  for  he 
said  that  all  his  statements  were  borne 
out,  if  they  would. only  take  one  case 
and  another ;  because,  by  taking  a  few 
cases,  there  was  hardly  a  fltatem(»nt  that 
had  been  made  in  that  House  that  had 
not  bben  completely  adiuittod  eitlier  by 
the  Deputy  Commissioners  or  by  the 
Coramis«oner.  Therefore,  the  hon. 
Baronet  justified  the  whole  of  the 
charges  made  against  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Island,  simply  because,  in 
various  cases,  some  very  small  and  iso- 
lated matter  had  taken  place.  With 
regard  to  the  observations  of  tlie  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich upon  the  Ordinances,  the  most  con- 
venient course  would  be  for  him  (Mr. 
Bourke)  to  take  the  cases  ho  had  put. 
He  had  to  complain  against  tlie  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  he  had  not  quoted 
the  Ordinances  to  which  he  had  referred 
correctly,  nor  had  he  given  the  House  to 
understand  accurately  what  ho  described. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  admit  that  he  said  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  High  Commissioner, 
after  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Council  in  the  Island,  to  exile  any  man 
without  trial.  To  that,  he  (Mr.  Bourke) 
would  reply  that  it  was  not  so.  The 
Ordinance  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  alluded,  as  having  been  in 
force  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  vory 
different.  The  Ordinance  in  Cyprus 
gave  the  power  in  question  to  the  Legis- 
bitive  Council  of  Cyprus.  That  was, 
the  Legislature  had  power  to  exile  any 
man ;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
take  place  unless  the  Council  passed  a 
resolution  to  that  effect,  and  that  reso- 
lution must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  That  was  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ordinance  from  that  given  by 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     That  Or- 
dinance   was    passed    by    Sir    Garnet 
Wolseley,  because  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that,  in  all  probability,  there 
would  be  a  rush  of  all  sorts  of  bad  cha- 
racters from  every  part  of  the  Levant 
the  moment  it  was  known  that  Cyprus 
was  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish.    Sir  Garnet  WoLseley   considered 
that  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  given 
that  power,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  said 
that  the  Govorunient  had  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  govern  Cyprus  in  ac- 
cordance with  British  ideas.     That  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment  had  done.     The  Government  had 
given  a  Legislative  Council  to  Cyprus. 
Although  they  had   not   agreed    upon 
every  particular  connected  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprus,  they  had  thought  it 
better,  considering  the  novelty  that  must 
attach  to  all  that  was  done  in  the  Island, 
to  allow  laws  to  bo  jmssed  ;  although,  at 
first  sight,  they  might  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferr'iit    to    siich    as    would    have   been 
initiated  in  this  country.     But,  having 
given  legislative  power  to  the  Council 
in  Cyprus,  the  Governnient  thought  it 
do^rirable  not  to  interfere,  at  any  rate, 
for    the    present,    with   the   laws    that 
might    bo    passed,    although   the   laws 
would  not  have  been  initiated  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  this  country. 
Tliat  was  the  real  reason,  if  he  might 
say  so,  for  tliese  Ordinances.     The  laws 
with   respect   to  waste  lands  had  been 
passed    under    exactly   similar   circum- 
stances.    When    Sir    Garnet.  Wolseley 
had  his  attention  turned  to  tlie  waste 
lands  of  the  Island,  ho  perceived  that, 
owing   to   the   lazy  way  in   which   the 
inhabitants  were  allowed   to   live,  and 
the  lazy  way  in  which   they  cultivated 
their  land,  a  vast  quantity  of  land  in 
the  Island  was  left  in  a  totally  unculti- 
vated   condition.     He    endeavoured   to 
discourage   that   plan,    and  passed    an 
Ordinance  with  the  object  of  encourag- 
ing the  cultivation  of  waste  lands.     As 
respected  the  law  relating  to  the  non- 
purchase  of  land,  it  was  due  to  a  belief 
by   Sir    Garnet   Wolseley   that   a  vast 
number  of  land  speculators  would,  un- 
less prevented,  rush  upon  the  Island  and 
purchase   property.     There  were  many 
reasons  why  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  the  land  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  land  speculators,  particularly 
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Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  considered  it 
very  desirable  that  public  works  should 
bo  carried  on  on  such  land,  which  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and 
which  would  have  been  impossible  had 
the  speculators  to  whom  he  had  alluded 
not  been  checked.   It  would  be  a  mockery 
for  the  House  and  for  the  Government 
to  give  a  Legislative  Council  to  Cyprus, 
and  then  step  in  and  take  the  power  of 
legislation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Coun- 
cil.    He  thought,  however,  that  it  was 
right   and   proper,    and  very  likely  it 
would  be  quite  necessary,  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  when   a  more  extended 
experience  had  been  gained,  to  repeal 
many   of    the    Ordinances    relating   to 
Cyprus.     [*'  Hear,  hear ! '']     Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen cheered  ironically,  as  if  he  had 
ever  said  the  contrary.     He  had  always 
given  the  House  to  understand  that  that 
was  his  opinion,  and  that  opinion  he  had 
always  entertained.     It  was  impossible, 
in   governing  in   Cyprus,  to   introduce 
laws  at  once  which  would  be  suitable 
for  all  circumstances  of  the  population. 
They  had  given  to  the  Legislative  Council 
a  power  of  initiating  legislation,  and  it 
was  quite  possible  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  think  it  advisable  to  repeal 
some   of  these  Ordinances;   but,  if  so, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  it. 
The  attention  of  tho  Secretary  of  State 
would,  no  doubt,  be  called  to  those  Ordi- 
nances, particularly  by  the  debate  that 
had  taken  place  that  night.     The  atten- 
tion  of  the   new   Commissioner   would 
also  be  called  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea, 
and  tho  Government  at  Home  would,  in 
a   great  measure,   be   guided   in   their 
action    by    his    Reports.      Sir    Garnet 
AVolseley    held    such    strong    opinions 
upon  the  Ordinances  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  it  desirable  at  once 
to  do  away  with  them.   The  hon.  Baronet 
had  drawn  attention   to   certain   state- 
ments, which  he  quoted  at  very  great 
length.     He  would  not  detain  the  House 
by  going  over  the  ground  traversed  by 
the  hon.  Baronet,  when  he  complained 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley' s  despatch ;  but 
he  ought  to  have  remembered  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  despatch 
was  written.     Nothing   could  be  more 
offensive   to   Sir    Garnet   Wolseley,   or 
more  hurtful  to  his  feelings  as  an  honour- 
able man,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  his  reputation  as  a  great  ad- 
ministrator, than  the  allegations  that 
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had  been  brought  forward  in  that  House 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea.  But  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  knew 
the  hon.  Baronet  too  well  to  think  that 
he  would  have  made  one  single  state- 
ment upon  that  occasion  without  being 
impressed  himself  with  the  belief  that 
it  was  true.  He  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  convinced  that  everything 
he  stated  was  justifiable  ;  but  he  wonla 
ask  any  calm  mind  to  read  those  de- 
spatches which  had  come  home  in  answer 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  could  bo  doubted 
that  the  substance  of  those  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  administration  had 
been  altogether  rebutted.  Then,  again, 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  alleeed  that  all 
his  statements  were  justified,  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Deputy  Commissioners. 
In  particular,  he  had  singled  out  Colonel 
Warren  for  his  attacks.  Well,  consider- 
ing the  arduous  duties  that  that  gallant 
officer  had  been  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged them,  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  was 
not  surj^rised  that  Colonel  Warren  had 
warmly  resented  what  had  been  publicly 
stated  of  him.  He  thought  he  should 
be  justified  in  taking  that  opportunity 
of  stating  what  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  said 
about  Colonel  Warren.     He  said — 

"  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence, 1  wish  to  put  on  record  my  higrh  apprecia- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  (Colonel  Warren 
has  carried  on  the  (Uflicult  duties  of  his  office — 
duties  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  through 
tho  conduct  of  tho  Bishop,  who,  instead  of  set- 
ting the  people  an  example  of  obedience  to  the 
law,  as  their  spiritual  head,  Bcems  to  hare  taken 
pleasure  in  breaking  it,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
place  it«clf  above  its  power.  I  know  that 
Colonel  Warren's  exertions  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  Limasol,  to  supply  its  inha- 
bitants with  good  water,  to  protecit  the  poor 
from  the  exactions  of  the  rich,  to  administer  th« 
law  impartially  to  all  classes  irrespective  <^ 
race,  religion,  or  position,  to  mako  all  respect  it, 
by  showing  that  the  rich  Bishop  as  well  as  the 
poor  workman  must  obey  it,  ana  that  the  rich 
Bishop  should  pay  his  taxes  as  well  as  the 
humble  shopkeeper — I  know  well  that  all  this 
which  Colonel  Warren  has  done  is  highly  a^ 
prociated  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  hu 
district.'' 

Now,  was  that  true,  or  was  it  false  ?  If 
it  were  fals^e,  it  was  as  black  a  false- 
hood as  was  ever  penned  by  any  man  ; 
but,  if  true,  it  substantially  refuted  the 
imputations  that  had  been  mode,  and 
made  not  in  a  fair  or  candid  way,  against 
Colonel  Warren.    The  explanations  that 
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had  been  bronght  forward,  to  his  (Mr. 
Bourke's)  mind,  amply  proved  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  he  thought 
that  those  explanations  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  hon.  Baronet.  There  were 
several  other  charges  made,  which  were 
met  exactly  in  the  same  way.  It  was 
said  that  the  taxes  had  been  paid  twice 
over.  This  was  put  forward  as  being 
quite  the  usual  thing  in  Cyprus.  The 
hon.  Baronet  alleged  that  taxes  were 
usually  paid  twice  over;  and  he  justified 
his  assertion,  because  in  one  case  double 
taxes  were  demanded — and  in  respect  of 
that  case  the  tax  collector  had  been 
punished.  That  was  an  example  of  the 
whole  way  in  which  this  case  against 
the  administration  of  Cyprus  had  been 
got  up.  Then,  with  regard  to  barristers 
not  being  allowed  to  practice  in  Cyprus. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  that  no 
Knglish  barrister  was  allowed  to  prac- 
tice in  Cyprus.  That  was  not  exactly 
the  case. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  remarked, 
that  he  said  they  were  not  allowed  to 
practice  before  the  district  Court. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  that  made  all 
the  dift'erence  in  the  world,  because 
there  were  two  reasons  why  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
allow  English  barristers  to  practice.  It 
was  only  in  the  district  or  local  Court,  to 
which  the  prohibition  extended ;  they 
were  Courts  found  in  the  Island,  and 
the  only  difference  made  in  them  was  to 
appoint  an  English  assessor.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  those  local 
Courts  was  continued  together  with  the 
law  which  was  formerly  administered, 
one  of  which  laws  was  that  a  barrister  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  practice  without 
the  leave  of  the  superior  authority. 
English  barristers  had  not  obtained  the 
leave  of  the  superior  authority,  and, 
therefore,  they  could  not  practice.  These 
were  not  Turkish  Courts  now  ;  but  they 
were  local  Courts  continued  under  British 
administration.  Besides  which,  as  the 
Judges  could  not  understand  English, 
and  the  English  advocates  did  not  un- 
derstand Turkish  or  Greek,  it  did  not 
appear  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  that  the 
interference  of  English  advocates  would 
contribute  much  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice.  With  regard  to  the 
petitions,  the  hon.  Baronet  had  made  a 
great  deal  that  night,  as  he  had  done  on 
previous  occasions,  of  the  question  of 
petitions.     The  allegation  of  the  hon. 


Baronet  was  that  petitions  were  refused 
if  they  were  not  in  the  Turkish  tongue  ; 
and  he  had  mentioned  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  Greek  petitions  had  not  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  Judges  had  been  repri- 
manded for  refusing  them.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  shown  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley   had    received    thousands    of 
Greek  petitions.     He  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  with  regard  to  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  fMr.  W.  E.  Forster).     He 
entirely   agreed  with  him  in   thinking 
that  he  was   fully  justified    in   bring- 
ing the  questions  he  had  under  the  notice 
of  the  Government.     The  Government 
wore  very  glad  to  have  those  questions 
brought  to  their  notice ;  but  discretion 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  making  charges 
in  that  House  against  officers  performing 
difficult  duties  in  Cyprus.     It  should  be 
remembered  that  those  gentlemen  had 
not tliepowerofanswering  these  charges; 
and  they  all  knew  that  in  that  country 
the  population  had  a  talent  for  intrigue, 
which   it  was  extremely   injudicious  to 
foster.      Nothing   would   tend  more   to 
disturb  the  relations  between  the  races 
of  the  people  and  the  persons  who  go- 
verned in  Cyprus,   than  to  foster  their 
intrigues  in  that  House.  It  could  do  the 
population  of  Cyprus  no  good,  and  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Something  had 
been  said   that    night   with   regard   to 
slavery.     There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
stand  up   in  that  House  and  say  that 
the  Government  would  not  countenance 
slavery  in  any  shape  or  form.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  done  them  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  they  had  done  a  great 
deal  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in 
the  suppression  of  slavery  ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Government  generally  on  this 
subject.      With   regard   to    slavery   in 
Cyprus,  there  could   be  no  doubt   that 
slavery  existed  still  in  the  Turkish  Do- 
minions,   and   Cyprus,    until   the  other 
day,  was  a  Turkish  possession,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  slavery  existed 
there.     There  was,  also,  no  doubt — and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Member   for    Greenwich    on    that 
point — that    no    Ordinance    had    been 
passed  to  abolish   slavery.     But    there 
had  been    no    single    attempt,  directly 
or    indirectly,    to   give    legal   effect   to 
the   status    of  slavery   in    the    Island. 
He  knew  of  no  law  with  regard  to  it ; 
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and  he  should  be  surprised  to  hear  of 
any  court,  local  or  otherwise,  in  which  an 
English  assessor  was  sitting,  which  had 
permitted  the  process  of  the  court  to  be 
used  to  give  effect  to  slavery  in  any 
shape  or  form.  If  that  were  the  case, 
nothing  was  to  be  said  against  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley.  The  Government 
had  not  been  asked  by  the  Legislative 
Council  to  pass  any  law  with  regard  to 
slavery.  If  they  had  been  asked  to  pass 
one  for  the  repression  of  slavery,  no 
doubt,  they  would  give  a  hearty  assent 
to  it.  But,  like  all  other  laws,  the  Go- 
vernment would  like  it  to  be  initiated 
there.  At  present,  no  grievance  had 
been  shown  to  have  arisen  from  slavery  ; 
but  it  was  for  that  House  to  consider 
whether  any  grievance  had  been  shown. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  single  syllable 
had  been  said  to  show  that  any  law  of 
this  kind  was  necessary.  One  or  two 
remarks  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  with  regard  to  the  Council. 
There  were  questions  between  foreign 
Governments  which  made  it  desirable 
that  Cyprus  sliould,  for  the  present,  re- 
main under  the  Foreign  Oflfice ;  but  he 
did  not  know  tliat  at  the  present  moment 
the  Colonial  Office  was  not  as  well  able 
to  manage  it  as  the  Foreign  Office.  But 
that  was  a  matter  of  very  small  moment. 
With  regard  to  Goorl  Friday,  there  had 
been  but  one  Good  Friday  since  we  took 
possession  of  the  Island,  and  he  hoped 
that  before  the  next  had  arrived  the 
cause  of  complaint  would  be  removed. 
He  quite  agreed  that  what  occurred  was 
a  scandal,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
impolitic  than  giving  rise  to  it.  It  was 
a  great  jjity  that  the  scandal  had  arisen. 
With  regard  to  the  two  priests,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich had  truly  stated  that  he  (Mr. 
Bourke)had  informed  him  that  the  officer 
had  been  reprimanded  for  not  taking 
care  that  the  priests  were  not  shaved.  lie 
might  mention  how  the  thing  happened, 
not  by  way  of  palliation,  but  as  some 
excuse.  It  hapj^ened  in  this  way.  One 
priest  was  sentenced  to  seven  days' 
imprisonment,  and  the  other  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  month.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  justice  of  the  sentence  was  in 
question,  but  the  prison  regulation 
permitting  shaving.  A  rule  had  been 
laid  down  by  Sir  Garnet  AVolseley, 
with  regard  to  prison  regulations,  that 
no  priest  should  bo  shaved  who  was 
not  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  more 
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than  three  months.  That  was  very 
creditable  to  the  Government  of  Cyprus, 
for  it  showed  plainly  that  they  had 
some  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
priests.  The  regulation,  however,  was 
one  which,  of  course,  was  subject  to 
consideration.  There  was  only  one  more 
remark  that  he  would  wish  to  make. 
The  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  have  im- 
plied that  there  were  some  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  retaining  Cyprus. 
Well,  all  he  should  say  upon  that  sub- 
ject was  that  he  had  not  heard  of  those 
doubts,  and  he  had  seen  no  signs  of 
them.  He  thought  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  quite  as  determined 
as  ever  they  were  to  do  all  they  could 
to  improve  the  condition  of,  and  give 
good  government  to,  Cyprus,  and  to 
maintain  it  in  the  position  in  which  it 
was  at  present.  He  had  the  same  sym- 
pathy as  some  other  hon.  Members  for 
the  Hellenic  race  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  having  such  sympathy  was  any 
reason  whatever  why  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  throw  over  Cyprus. 
He  was  glad  to  inform  the  House  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  to  allow  Hellenic  in- 
trigue to  take  root  in  C^'prus.  They 
thought  it  was  desirable  for  the  good 
goveiiiment  of  the  Island  that  no  such 
intrigues  took  place,  and  the  Government 
would  do  its  best  to  prevent  them  occur- 
ring. Having  said  this  much,  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  excuse  him  from 
entering  further  into  the  speech  at  that 
hour  of  the  night ;  but  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  Baronet,  in  conclusion,  that  if 
he  had,  from  time  to  time,  any  complaint 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  government 
of  Cyprus,  either  in  general  terms  or  in 
detail,  the  Foreign  Office  would  be 
happy  to  receive  any  information  which 
he  could  give.  With  regard  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  did  not  make  a 
practice  of  laying  Ordinances  before  the 
House.  They  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  the  management  of  the  Island  that 
the  Papers  should  not  be  laid  bof6re  the 
House ;  but  if  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
anxious  to  obtain  them,  the  Govemment 
had  no  objection  that  the  Ordinances  re- 
ferred to  should  be  printed  and  put  in 
the  Library.  At  present,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  arrived  at  any  conclusive 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  those  Ordi- 
nances.   He  would  remind  the  House 
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that  those  Ordinances  had  been  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  what 
was  passed  by  it  was  law,  until  it  was 
rejected  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
All  Ordinances  passed  were  law  in 
Cyprus,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do 
away  with  those  Ordinances  until  expe- 
rience had  proved  that  they  were  in- 
expedient. At  the  same  time,  he  had 
no  objection  to  those  Ordinances  being 
made  into  a  Parliamentary  Paper. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  it  was  a  long  time  since  any 
English  Government  had  used  such 
language  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  used  that  night  on  the 
subject  of  slavery ;  and  the  people  of 
England  would  be  astonished  at  such 
language  being  used  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  slavery.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  he  thought 
it  possible  that  slavery  existed  in  Cyprus, 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  it  did.  lie 
(Sir  Williay  Harcourt)  should  have 
thought  that  such  a  statement  would 
have  been  followed  by  an  assurance  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  taken 
the  earliest  step  possible  to  do  away 
with  it.  Not  at  all.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  to  say — **  There  is  not  much 
harm  in  it ;  it  has  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  a  case  has  come  before  the 
Courts."  Was  that  the  sort  of  thing  that 
they  had  been  used  to  hear  in  this  coun- 
try' for  the  last  60  years  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  ?  All  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
was  that  the  Legislative  Council  had 
not  proposed  to  abolish  it.  The  English 
Government  was  waiting  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Cyprus  to  deal  with 
such  a  matter  as  that.  All  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  take  the  initiative,  and 
would  not  send  instructions  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Cyprus  to  abolish  slavery.  The 
Government  would  not  interfere  with 
the  initiative  of  the  Le^slative  Council 
of  Cyprus,  but  would  wait  until  it 
thought  proper  to  abolish  slavery !  It 
seemed  to  him  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
that  that  was  a  most  extraordinary  state- 
ment for  the  Gt)vernment  to  make.  First, 
it  was  said  in  that  House  that  slavery  ex- 
isted in  Cyprus,  and  then  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  followed 
it  up  by  saying  that  the  Government 
waited  for  the  initiative  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  to  abolish  it.  Why  did  the 
Government  not  put  the  matter  in  hand 


at  once,  and  abolish  slavery,  if  such  a 
till  I.  f^  as  slavery  existed  ?      He  said  it 
was  very  probable  that  slavery  did  exist; 
but  he  did  not  think  the  Government 
should  interfere  to  abolish  it  until  the 
Legislative  Council  took  some  view  in 
the  matter.     He  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  Englisli 
nation  would  be  extremely  surprised  to 
find   that  such   language   as   that   was 
held  by  the  English  Government.      For 
the  first  time  for  the  last  50  years  had 
such  language  as  that  been  used.    There 
were  various  observations  with  regard 
to  Cyprus  as  to  which  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  bad  given  no  reply.    Upon 
the  question  of  forced  labour  ho  had  not 
said  a  single  word.     W^hat  did  the  right 
hon.   Member  for   Bradford   point   out 
upon  that  subject  ?     lie  pointed  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  permitted  the 
Governor  of  Cyprus  to  put  penal  liabili- 
ties upon  the  inhabitants  in  respect  of 
forced  labour.      Although  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  demanded  an   answer,  no 
reply  to  it  had  been  given  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman.      As  to  tlio  question  of  for- 
bidding   people    who    were    not    born 
Natives  of  Cyprus  to  hold  land,  perhaps 
the   Government    relind    for    its    legal 
defence    upon    the    hon.   Member    for 
Chippenham  (Mr.  Goldney).     That  hon. 
Gentleman   was   four   days  in   Cyprus, 
and  having  spent  four  days  in  Cyprus, 
and  having  studied  law,  he  made  this 
monstrous  assertion — that  in  that  coun- 
try foreigners  could  not  hold  land.    Per- 
haps the   hon.   Member  did   not  know 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
some  years  ago  permitting  foreigners  to 
hold  land  in  England  on  the  same  terms, 
and  in  the   same   manner,   as   English 
subjects  could  do.     Well,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber got  up  and  defended  this  Ordinance 
in  Cyprus,  on  the  ground  that  the  same 
law  prevailed  in  England.     That  was 
all     the     explanation    that    had    been 
offered  upon  this  subject.     With  regard 
to  the  Ordinance  to  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  referred,  as  to  exiling 
persons,    what    explanation   had   been 
given?     It  had  been   said  that   there 
was  a  perfect   safeguard,  because   tlie 
Commissioner  only  had  power  to  do  it 
with  the  assent  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil.   AVhat  was  the  Legislative  Council  ? 
They  might  just  as  well  defend  an  act 
of  Charles  the  First,  because  that  King 
did  it  with  the  advice  of  the  Star  Cham- 
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ber.  The  Legislative  Council  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  Court  of  Star 
Chamber.  There  was  no  Eepresenta- 
tive  Council,  and  it  had  no  judicial 
character.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  Ordinance  should  have  the  slightest 
sanction  ;  so  long  as  the  Council  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor  chose  to  agree 
with  him  these  Ordinances  might  be 
passed.  The  explanation  offered  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  not  removed  one  single  objec- 
tion to  the  Ordinances.  The  action  of 
the  Legislative  Council  was  nothing 
more  than  that  of  a  Star  Chamber, 
proceeding  conjointly  with  the  High 
Commissioner ;  and  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  AV.  Dilke)  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  debates  upon  that 
subject,  in  order  to  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  proper  views  upon  this 
question.  The  Government  had  had 
these  Ordinances  before  them  for  manv 
months.  The  question  of  slavery,  and 
the  question  of  forced  labour,  and  the 
character  of  the  Ordinances  with  regard 
to  exile  at  the  instance  of  the  High 
Commissioner  and  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, had  all  been  before  them.  But 
justice  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  these 
matters  from  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  was  only  to 
be  obtained  by  debates  in  that  House. 
It  was  plain  that,  so  long  as  Ordinances 
of  this  kind  were  made,  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  was  to  have  discus- 
sions of  that  kind,  as  that  was  the  only 
way  they  could  force  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  give  some  consideration 
to  these  matters.  It  was  clear  that  not 
one  single  word  of  these  Ordinances 
which  had  been  passed  could  be  possibly 
retained.  The  policy  of  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  would  not  hold  water, 
when  he  stated  that  if  there  were  bad 
laws  in  Cyprus  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Government,  but  they  would  be 
dealt  with  when  occasion  arose.  He 
admitted  that  good  laws  must  be  more 
or  less  a  question  of  time.  But  the 
worst  laws  were  not  those  which  it  was 
necessary  to  abolish  in  Cyprus,  but  those 
which  had  been  made  for  it.  The  com- 
plaint was  that  the  Government  were 
instituting  laws  which  were  worse  than 
those  which  they  abolished.  That  was 
the  charge  which  was  brought  against 
these  Ordinances  and  againet  the  Go- 
vernment.  These  Ordinances,  which  his 
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hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
wished  to  have  laid  upon  the  Table,  ex- 
isted by  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  No  doubt,  no  Ordinance 
had  been  made  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  ;  but  that  was  a  question  which 
could  not  be  allowed  to  rest  for  one 
single  day.  He  could  not  admit  that 
the  law  which  existed  was  right,  and 
that  it  was  possible  to  temporize  with 
the  matter.  It  was  a  shame  and  a 
scandal  to  the  English  Government  that, 
as  soon  as  their  occupation  of  Cyprus 
took  place,  they  did  not  put  an  end  to 
slavery.  Everyone  remembered  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  made 
an  impression  upon  other  Governments 
in  respect  of  slavery.  What  could  Eng- 
land say  in  the  face  of  another  Govern- 
ment, after  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  that  they  did 
not  care  much  about  this  subject  of 
slavery,  and  that  tlie  initiative  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Island  had 
been  left  to  the  Legislative  Council  ? 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  land  laws,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  stated  that 
foreigners  had  been  prohibited  from 
holding  land  in  Cyprus  owing  to  the 
fear  of  land  speculators.  They  had  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  the  Island  ;  but 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  no  land 
speculator  would  venture  there.  After 
the  wretched  experiments  they  had  made 
in  Cyprus,  there  would  be  very  few  land 
speculators  venture  there.  It  was  plain 
that  they  would  not  go  there,  and  the 
only  residents  that  were  remaining  in 
Cyprus  were  the  soldiers  and  officers 
and  persons  employed.  The  very  last 
place  that  persons  wishing  to  speculate 
in  land  would  go  to  was  Cyprus.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  defence  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  on  that  point  was  worth  any- 
tliing.  With  respect  to  the  uncultivated 
land,  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  say 
much  more  than  he  had  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  forced  labour.  There  were  par- 
ticular cliarges  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  Government ;  and  as  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  had  not 
answered  them,  ho  must  bo  taken  to 
have  admitted  them.  In  the  same  way, 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
repealed  these  Ordinances,  they  must 
be  considered  to  have  approved  of  them. 
He  lioped  that  they  might  gather  this 
much  consolation — that,  at  all  events, 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
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might  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  result  that  he  had  brought  about 
had  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  mystery 
which  had  been  maintained  about  these 
Ordinances  to  which  he  had  objected. 

The  CHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER  said,  he  had  never  heard  a  more 
extraordinary  misrepresentation  of  a 
speech  in  that  House  than  that  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  had  made  of  the  .speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  pass  by  such  statements  with  com- 
parative indifference,  because  the  House 
knew  what  such  charges  were  worth. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  im- 
portant to  notice  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said,  because  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  a  false  and  mis- 
chievous impression  in  this  country,  if  it 
went  forth,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  the 
effect  of  the  observations  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was  that  the  Government 
tolerated  slavery.  He  thought  such  a 
statement  would  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  very  false  and  mischievous  im- 
pression. There  was  no  justification  for 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  in  anything.  What  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
said  was  what  the  Government  had  done 
upon  this  question.  What  his  hon. 
Friend  had  stated  was  this — that  if 
slavery  had  hitherto  existed  in  Cyprus, 
no  effect  would  now  be  given  in  the 
Courts  of  Justise  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  claim  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  a  master  over  a  slave.  Did 
that  show  that  the  Government  was  in- 
different to  the  existence  of  slavery  ? 
If  slavery  was  not  to  be  enforced,  the 
power  of  a  master  over  a  slave  came  to  an 
end.  AVhether  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
any  special  Ordinance  upon  the  subject 
was  a  question  of  a  different  character. 
He  believed  that  it  might  very  probably 
be  thought  right  to  pass  such  an  Ordi- 
nance, as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  had  already  said.  If  that 
course  was  considered  desirable,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  adopted  ;  but 
as  the  matter  at  present  stood,  if  no 
legal  authority  was  given  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  slavery, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  came  to  an  end 


in  Cyprus.  That  was  very  different 
from  the  statement  which  had  been 
made,  that  the  Government  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  existence  of  slavery.  They 
wished  to  say,  with  regard  to  these 
matters,  that  the  main  considerations 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  entirely  left  out 
of  sight,  in  speaking  of  Cyprus,  were 
those.  The  Government  had  come  within 
a  very  short  period — less  than  a  year — 
into  the  administration  of  a  country  in 
which  there  were  difRculties  of  every 
sort,  and  maladministration  of  every 
kind,  to  be  dealt  with  and  corrected.  In 
order  to  bring  the  country  into  a  proper 
condition  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
exercise  discretion,  and  to  proceed  with 
consideration.  Many  remarks  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  were  made 
without  taking  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion. The  Government,  above  all  things, 
considered  that  they  ought  to  proceed 
carefully  and  tenderly  in  this  matter. 
The  Government,  taking  into  account 
the  diflBculties  of  the  situation,  felt  that 
it  would  not  do  instantly  to  disallow 
Ordinances  with  which  they  might  not 
entirely  agree.  In  all  these  matters 
consideration  ought  to  be  had  for  the 
men  who  had  been  working  in  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  who  had  intro- 
duced, he  believed,  more  improvements 
in  the  government  of  the  Island  within 
the  space  of  the  last  10  or  11  months 
than  had  over  been  applied  to  any  other 
country  in  a  similar  space  of  time.  But 
the  Government  was  censured,  not  only 
for  what  it  had  done,  but  for  what  it  had 
not  done.  It  had  been  said  that  some 
of  the  Ordinances  which  had  been  intro- 
duced were  very  objectionable.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  introducing 
a  new  system  in  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
it  might  be — as  in  this  ease  it  was — 
necessary  to  have  recourse,  for  a  time,  to 
exceptional  measures.  With  respect  to 
the  power  of  foreigners  to  acquire  land, 
and  matters  of  that  sort,  they  were  of  a 
temporary  character  only.  And  he  be- 
lieved that  they  were  calculated  to  pre- 
vent mischief  being  done,  and  were 
justified  in  that  view.  He  thought  that 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Government  had 
proceeded,  and  in  what  it  would  continue 
to  proceed,  was  one  which  in  its  results 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  and  satis- 
factory. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  tlio  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
had  not  used  more  decided  language 
with  regard  to  slavery.  With  regard  to 
that  part  of  the  subject,  there  was  no 
place  for  discretion,  no  time  for  con- 
sideration. He  understood  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afiairs  (Mr.  Bourke)  to  state 
that  the  Government  would  consider 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an 
Ordinance  to  abolish  slavery ;  but  that, 
in  the  meantime,  tho  Courts  would  not 
recognize  its  existence.  Why  should 
not  the  Government  instantly  pass  a  law 
in  Cyprus,  as  they  had  passed  in  India 
40  years  ago  ?  He  could  not  understand 
the  hesitation  of  the  Government  in 
giving  the  House  an  assurance  that  this 
should  be  done.  The  result  of  the  de- 
bate seemed  to  him  to  be,  in  effect,  that 
they  had  to  give  up  a  military  govern- 
ment of  this  Island  to  a  military  man, 
and  to  allow  him  to  enforce  his  own  ideas. 
That  might  be  very  right  in  Africa  ;  but 
in  a  place  like  Cyprus  he  thought  it  was 
a  mistake ;  but  as  the  Government  con- 
sented to  give  Papers  on  the  matter,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  continue  the  debate 
longer.  On  the  question  of  slavery, 
however,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Bri- 
tish Government  had  any  discretion,  or 
should  take  any  time  for  consideration, 
but  should  give  an  assurance  that  no 
laws  should  be  passed  by  which  slavery 
should  be  totally  done  away  with  in 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  GILES  said,  that,  after  the  dis- 
favour with  which  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus  was  received  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke),  it  was  not  a  little  amusing 
now  to  witness  the  hon.  Baronet's  great 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  Cypriotes.  If  one-half 
of  the  charges  that  he  brought  against 
the  Government  could  be  proved,  it 
showed  that  the  English  were  guilty  of 
the  greatest  cruelty  and  tyranny ;  but  that 
did  not  accord  with  the  written  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Giles)  would  rather  believe  a  high- 
minded  gentleman  like  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  than  he  would  a  zaptieh  or  a 
Greek  priest.  He  had  been  a  good  deal 
abroad,  and  he  had  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve, in  his  converse  with  foreigners, 
that  if  there  was  one  thing  that  struck 
an  Englishman  more  than  anything  else, 
it  was  the  feeling  of  respect  that  fo- 
reigners generally  had  for  the  just  and 
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honourable  dealings  of  the  English. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  had  been  very  hard  upon 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chippenham  (Mr. 
Goldney),  because  he  gave  the  House 
his  experience  of  Cyprus,  after  having 
been  there  only  four  days.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  believe  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eye-witness ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  believe  any  charges  in  letters 
made  by  unknown  correspondents  ;  and 
as  the  conflict T)f  testimony  was  so  great, 
he  (Mr.  Giles)  would  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
should  himself  go  to  Cyprus;  and  if 
four  days  were  not  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  get  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation, let  him  remain  there  four 
weeks,  and  then  come  back  and  report 
to  the  House  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience that  day  three  months. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Resolvvd,  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  her  IMajesty,  praj-ing  that  She  will  be 
fi^raciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  thero 
bo  laid  before  this  House,  Copies  of  tho  Ordi- 
nance No.  VI  IT.  of  1879,  giving  power  to  the 
Government  of  C}'prus  to  exile  persons  without 
trial : 

Of  tho  Ordinance  No.  VI.  of  1878,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  land  to  any  but  British  or 
Turkish  subjects : 

And,  of  the  Ordinance  No.  XVI.  of  1879, 
confiscating  uncultivated  lands. 

WAYS   AND   MEANS. 

Resolution  [June  19]  reportfd,  and  agreed  to : 
— Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Raikes 
"Mr.  Chancelloh  of  tho  Excuequeb,  and  Sir 
Henry  Selwix-Ibbetsox. 

Bill  presented y  and  read  the  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

before  Two  o'clodc,  tfll 

]Monday  next. 


HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Monday f  23r<?  June^  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— /ir«^  Beadimp— 
Marriages  Confirmation  (Her  Miiiestv'fl 
Ships) «  (124).  "^      ^ 

Committee  —  Report  —  Metropolis  (Whitochapel 
and  Limehouso)  Improvement  Scheme  Amend- 
ment* (115);  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(Mattcrdale  Common)  •  (107) ;  Inclosure  Pto- 
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▼iaional  Order  (Redmoor  and  Gk>lberdon  Com- 
mons) ♦  (109) ;  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(East  Stainmoro  Common)*  (108);  Local 
Government  (Highways)  Pro\'isional  Orders 
(Gloucester  and  Hereford)*  (112);  Local 
Government  (Highways)  Pix)vi8ional  Orders 
(Dorset,  &c.)*  (HI);  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (Castleton  by  Rochdale, 
&c.)  *  (IH);  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  (Killamoy,  &c.)*  (110); 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  Provisional 
Orders*  (96). 

Report— ^VL^^ly  of  Drink  on  Oedit*  (84); 
Local  Government  Provisional  Onlers  (Ax- 
minster  Union,  &c.)  *  (94) ;  liocal  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Orders  (Abergavennv 
Union,  &c.)  •  (103). 

ri%*Vrf^a///w.7— Prosecution  of  OflTences*  (121) ; 
Parliamentary'  Burghs  (Scotland)  *  (90),  and 
panted, 

THE  LATE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 
STATEMENT. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE:  My 
Lords,  before  the  Business  of  the  House 
commences,  I  am  very  anxious  to  make 
a  short  statement  with  reference  to  the 
sad  and  painful  circumstances  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
that  we  have  all  been  deploring  for  the 
last  few  days.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  am  sure  there  is  but  one  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  illustrious  Mother  who 
has  lost  so  much  in  losing  her  son,  and 
of  deep  respect  for  the  gallantry  of  that 
yonng  man  who  unfortunately  has  come 
to  this,  I  may  say,  untimely  end.  There 
is  very  great  doubt  as  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Prince  Imperial 
went  to  South  Africa ;  and  I  think  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  that  doubt 
should  remain  for  a  moment  longer  than 
necessary.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  be  neglecting  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  read  to  your  Lordships  two  private 
letters  which  the  unfortunate  Prince 
took  out  with  him  as  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  from  myself.  They  are  pri- 
vate letters,  and  are  the  letters  under 
which  the  Prince  attached  himself  to  the 
Army  in  Zululand — 

"  February  26,  1879. 

"My  dear  Chelmrford, — This  letter  will  be 
presented  to  you  by  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  is 
going  out  on  his  own  account  to  see  as  much  as 
he  can  of  the  coming  campaign  in  Zululand. 
He  is  extremely  anxious  to  go  out,  and  wanted 
to  be  employea  in  our  Army;  but  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  consider  that  this  could  be  sanc- 
tioned, but  have  sanctioned  my  writing  to  you 
and  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  say  that  if  you  can 
■how  him  kindness  and  render  him  assistance  to 
see  as  much  as  he  can  with  the  columns  in  the 
fields  I  hope  yon  will  do  so.    He  is  a  fine  yoimg 


fellow,  full  of  spirit  and  pluck,  and  ha\'inp:  many 
old  cadet  friendrt  in  the  Artillery,  ho  will  dou])!- 
less  find  no  difticulty  in  getting  on,  and  if  y..ii 
can  help  him  in  any  other  way,  pray  do  so.  ^ly 
only  anxiety  on  his  account  would  be  that  he  is 
too  plucky  and  go-a-hcad. — I  remain,  my  dear 
Chelmsford,  yours  most  sincerely,  George." 

That  is  the  letter  to  Lord  Chelmsford  ; 
and  I  should  also  like  to  read  to  your 
Lordships  that  whicli  was  addressed  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake — 

*' February  25,  1879. 

"My  dear  Sir  Bartle  Frere,— I  am.  anxious 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  Piince  Impe- 
rial, who  is  about  to  proceed  to  Natal  by  to- 
morrow's packet  to  see  as  much  as  he  can  of  the 
coming  campaign  in  Zululand  in  the  capacity  of 
a  spectator.  He  was  anxious  to  serve  in  our 
Armv,  having  been  a  cadet  at  Woolwich ;  but 
the  Government  did  not  think  that  this  could 
be  sanctioned.  But  no  objection  is  made  to  his 
going  out  on  his  own  account,  and  I  am  per- 
mitted to  introduce  him  to  you  and  to  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  the  hope  and  with  my  personal 
request  that  you  will  give  him  every  help  in 
your  power  to  enable  hun  to  see  what  ne  can.  I 
have  written  to  Chelmsford  to  the  same  effect. 
He  is  a  charming  young  man,  full  of  spirit  and 
energy,  speaking  English  admirably,  and  the 
more  you  see  of  him  the  more  you  will  like  him. 
He  has  many  yoimg  friends  in  the  Artillery, 
and  so  I  doubt  not,  \v\i)x  your  and  Chelmsford's 
kind  assistance,  he  will  get  on  well  enough. — I 
remain,  my  dear  Sir  Bartle,  yours  most  sin- 
cerely, George." 

My  Lords,  all  I  can  say  is,  after  having 
read  these  letters,  that  I  think,  so  far  as 
the  authorities  at  home  arc  concerned, 
everybody  must  feel  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  them  to  place  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince  in  the  position  whicli,  un- 
happily, resulted  in  his  death.  We  all 
deplore,  deeply  deplore — I  am  sure  that 
everyone  in  this  House,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country,  every- 
one, from  the  Queen  on  the  Tlirone 
down  to  her  humblest  subject,  must  feel 
and  deeply  deplore — what  has  occurred ; 
but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  authorities 
are  concerned  here,  I  feel  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  produce  such  a  catas- 
trophe as  that  which  we  now  all  so  much 
lament.  I  have  already  said  how  deeply 
I  sympathize  with  the  bereaved  Mother, 
and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  fully  share 
in  that  feeling. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  I 
am  sure  your  Lordships  have  listened 
with  much  interest  to  the  letters  which 
have  just  been  read  by  the  illustrious 
Duke  which  he  has  thought  it  desir- 
able to  place  before  your  Lordships* 
House,  and  which  refer  to  a  deplorable 
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ralamity.  Your  Lordships  must  share  ] 
with  the  ilhistrious  Duko  the  regret 
which  he  expressed,  and  was  experienced 
be  the  nation,  when  we  heard  of  the 
death  of  a  younp^  Prince — and  that, 
too,  a  foreign  Prince  —  anxious  to 
serve  with  Her  Majesty's  Colours  in  a 
distant  land,  and  whose  life  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  so  cruelly  and — I  cannot 
help  expressing  my  opinion — so  need- 
lessly sacrificed.  Prince  Napoleon,  my 
Lords,  lived  long  in  this  country.  He 
was  known  to  your  Lordships  and  to  the 
country  generally.  He  received  his 
military  training  at  our  institution  at 
Woolwich,  and  he  left  behind  him  there 
a  memory  of  bravery,  of  probity,  of 
ability,  of  many  virtues,  and  of  many 
endearing  qualities.  I  feel  confident 
that,  had  opportunity  been  afforded,  he 
would  have  shown  the  hereditary 
courage  of  the  gallant  nation  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  is  impossible,  at 
a  moment  like  this,  that  the  thoughts  of 
men  should  not  be  directed,  as  those  of 
the  illustrious  Duke  have  been,  to  one 
who  was  the  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  life  of  this  young  man  so 
prematurely  cut  off.  My  Lords,  I  feel 
that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  any 
attempt  at  consolation  must  be  fruitless ; 
but  the  day  may  come  when  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  free  and  great  people  may 
be  appreciated  by  a  desolate  parent. 

Earl  OllANVlLLE :  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  one  word  on  tiiis  very  sad 
case.  I  think  your  Lordships  will  bo 
glad  that  the  illustrious  Duke  did  what 
he  has  done  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
must  be  a  source  of  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  have  proved  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  the  yoimg  Prince  whose 
death  we  so  greatly  lament,  and  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  high 
tribute  of  praise  to  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  qualities.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl  the  Prime  Minister 
— at  all  events,  until  we  have  some  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  matter — in  what 
he  said  as  to  a  person  of  the  young 
Prince's  position  and  his  youth  having 
been  placed  in  the  circumstances  which, 
unhappily,  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  I 
will  only  add  that  I  entirely  concur  in 
the  expression  of  opinion  that,  abso- 
lutely apart  from  any  political  feeling, 
the  sympathy  of  this  country  is  extended 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  illustrious 
Mother  of  the  young  Prince  in  her  almost 
unparalleled  affliction. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 


EGYPT  — ABDICATION   OF   THE    KBE. 
DIVE.— QUESTION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  Before  your 
Lordships  proceed  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  I  should  wish  to  put  to  the  noble 
Marquess  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  a  Question  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice,  and  which  re- 
fers to  a  subject  which  has  been  of  great 
interest  to  Europe  during  the  last  six 
months.  It  is — Whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
made  to  the  Khedive  any  proposal  that 
he  should  abdicate  ;  and,  if  so,  what 
answer  was  returned  to  that  proposal  ? 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY: 
The  negotiations  are  still  going  on,  and 
I  cannot  give  the  noble  Earl  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  any  details  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  may  say  that  England  and  France 
have  advised  the  Khedive  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  that  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy  have  supported  that 
recommendation.  No  answer  has  yet 
been  given  by  the  Khedive. 


THAMES  RIVER  (PREVENTION  OF 
FLOODS)  BILL. 

SECOND    UEADIXO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing,  read. 


•   » 


Moved,  *^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*. 
Lord  TRURO  rose  to  move — 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  that  they  have  power  to  alter  the 
Bill  8()  as  to  charge  to*  the  rates  of  the  Metro- 
l>oli8  the  cost  of  all  works  carried  out  on  public 
property  and  the  expense  of  works  of  excep- 
tional charjicter  and  cost  that  may  be  ordered  to 
be  oxecutod  on  2)rivatc  property." 

The  nobW  Lord  said,  the  Bill  de- 
served special  consideration  for  three 
reasons.  Its  leading  principle  was  that 
the  owners  of  river-side  property  were 
to  be  legally  bound  to  prevent  tidal 
overflow  ;  and  that  was  a  reversal  of  the 
Common  Law,  as  laid  down  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  1876.  The 
indiscriminate  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple woidd  operate  unequally  upon 
private  owners ;  and  its  application  at 
all,  in  respect  of  public  streets  and 
places,  to  local  vestries  and  district 
boards,  would  operate  very  unjustly, 
because  so  large  an  extent  of  river 
frontage  was  already  protected  by  em- 
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bankments  which  had  cost  millions,  and 
which  had  been  paid  for  out  of  taxes 
and  rates  levied  upon  the  whole  Metro- 
politan area.  Assuming  the  principle 
to  be  maintained,  it  ought  to  be  applied 
so  that  no  injustice  was  done  either  to 
individuals  as  owners,  or  to  parishes  and 
districts  as  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  Bill  introduced  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  in  1877  went  upon  a 
different  principle — that  of  throwing 
the  responsibility  for  all  pr(3porty  on 
vestries  and  district  boards,  and  the  cost 
on  the  local  rates,  unless  the  vestry  or 
district  board  chose  to  lay  a  special  rate 
on  the  property  liable  to  be  flooded, 
whether  on  the  river-side  or  not.  The 
Bill  was  opposed  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  House,  which,  after 
an  exhaustive  inquiry,  resolved  that 
the  works  ought  to  be  executed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  Metropolis.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  refused  to  accept  that  conclusion, 
and  sought  to  throw  both  responsibility 
and  cost  on  river-side  property,  whoever 
might  own  it.  If  the  compulsory  exe- 
cution of  any  works  was  a  permanent 
injury  to  any  owner,  he  might  claim 
compensation,  and  whatever  was  awarded 
the  Metropolitan  Board  would  pay.  It 
was,  however,  exceedingly  improbable 
that  compulsion  would  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to  on  valuable  property  where 
heavy  claims  for  compensation  could 
arise ;  while  it  was  certain  that  the  cost 
of  the  works  would  be  heaviest  where 
the  property  was  least  valuable.  The 
offer  of  the  Board  to  pay  compensation 
for  permanent  injury  was,  therefore,  a 
shadowy,  rather  than  a  real  acceptance 
of  the  Resolution  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1877.  The  present  Bill  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  another  Select 
Committee ;  and  that  Committee  had 
not  thought  it  right,  considering  the 
changed  character  of  the  Bill,  to  sup- 
port the  finding  of  the  previous  Com- 
mittee. But,  except  before  the  Com- 
mittee, no  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  new  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  obviously  capable  of  application  to 
every  tidal  river  in  the  country.  Whe- 
ther it  was  expedient  or  not  to  adopt 
that  new  principle,  it  was  certain  that 
80  important  a  change  ought  not  to  be 
made  in  the  law  without  a  word  being 
said  on  the  subject  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Members  of  that 
House  would   be  glad  to  hear    what 


noble  and  learned  Lords  had  to  say  on 
the  subject.  So  recently  as  January, 
1876,  a  judnjment  was  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor  in  '*  Hudson  v.  Tabor,''  which 
was  an  action  by  an  occupier  against  a 
proprietor  of  adjoining  lands  fronting  to 
a  creek  communicating  with  the  sea,  and 
in  which  the  tide  flowed  and  re-flowod. 
A  high  tide  occurred  in  March,  187 1. 
The  water  flowed  over  the  defendant's 
wall  upon  the  land  of  the  plaintiff, 
which  was  on  a  lower  level,  doing  con- 
siderable damage,  and  it  was  to  recover 
compensation  that  the  action  was 
brought.  The  question  was  whether 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  maintain 
the  wall,  not  only  for  his  own  protection, 
but  for  that  of  his  neighbours.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  prescriptive  obliga- 
tion ;  and  the  Court  held  there  was  no 
obligation  upon  a  proprietor  to  main- 
tain a  dam  for  the  protection  of  the 
occupier  at  Common  Law.  If  that  judg- 
ment be  right,  this  Bill  must  be  wrong ; 
at  all  events,  it  ought  not  to  be  silently 
reversed  in  a  Private  Bill  affecting  the 
frontage  of  the  Thames  in  the  Metro- 
polis. It  was,  of  course,  open  to  con- 
tention that,  in  some  parts  of  London, 
there  was  a  beneficial  occupation  of  the 
river  bank  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
and  that  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion increased  the  value  of  river-side 
property.  That  argument  was  assumed 
as  a  possible  justification  for  imposing  a 
new  obligation  by  statute.  It  was,  per- 
haps, a  consideration  which  weighed 
with  the  second  Select  Committee  in 
accepting  the  principle  of  this  Bill.  As- 
suming that  House  to  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple, the  arguments  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  against  it  were  equally  strong 
as  against  its  indiscriminate  application. 
As  was  well  known,  property  liable  to 
be  flooded  had  been  in  many  places  pro- 
tected by  Commissions,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  said — 

**  Under  those  Commissions  everyone  is  to 
contribute  who  may  receive  benefit  or  suff^^r 
loss,  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from 
throwing  the  whole  burden  on  the  frontager 
and  making  him  liahle  for  all  the  damage  that 
may  result  from  his  own  omission  to  keep 
up  the  sea  wall.  The  equitable  principle  (>n 
which  the  assessment  under  such  a  Commission 
is  made  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  against 
the  position  that  the  frontager  is  liable  at  Com- 
mon Law.  He  may  have  only  a  narrow  slip  of 
land  of  comparatively  little  value ;  while  bo- 
hind  him  may  be  a  proprietor  having  much 
more  land  and  of  greater  value  lying  on  the 
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s;imo,  or  on  n  lowr-r  lovol,  and  liable  tol)f  ovtT- 
Ilowod  it'  the  s.m  wall  is  iinpi-riect.  It  i^^  "b- 
vion.s  that  thr  l:ist  ownrr  ouijfht,  to  sonic  extent 
at  b.-asl,  to  brar  his  share  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tainin.u:  dofonccs  a^rainst  tho  sea.  1  think, 
thcrofurif,  thn  fact  that  tin*  o\vn<T  (»f  land  front- 
ing tho  M-a  might  bo  made  liable  nndor  a  Com- 
mission, by  no  moans  shows  that,  indcp»*ndcntly 
of  aKoval  C'onnnission,  such  liability  existed  at 
Common  Law,  and  we  see  nothinc:  to  warrant 
our  holdinij-  it  to  exist.  The  proper  remedy  in 
Huch  a  casv  as  this  is  to  procure  tho  issuing  of  a 
Commission  in  which,  by  an  equitable  a«ljust- 
ment,  tho  interests  of  all  parties  may  bo  se- 
cured.''— [IlHthoH  V.  Tabor.] 

This  juilgiueiit  Imd  a  most  iiuportant 
bearing  on  tlie  questions  raised  by  this 
Bill,  even  assuming  the  judgment  itself 
to  be  set  aside  in  respect  of  the  majority 
of  private  owners.  The  practical  issue 
was,  who  was  to  stand  in  the  j)lace 
of  a  Commission  in  respect  of  public 
property  ?  Who  was  to  undertake  what- 
ever exceeded  private  obligation  ?  Tho 
Metropolitan  Board  sai<l  —  Itself  for 
compensation ;  the  local  vestries  and 
district  boards  for  everything  else.  Tho 
Metropolitan  Board  relied  on  a  judgment 
of  tho  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  June, 
1877,  in  a  case  between  one  of  these 
Commissions  for  Kent  and  the  Plum- 
stead  District  Board.  The  judgment 
was  that,  under  tho  L<)cal  Mtinagemont 
Act  for  tho  Metropolis,  tlie  district 
board  might  bo  held  to  have  superseded 
the  Commission  in  the  distri(;t  of  Plum- 
stead.  The  Committee  of  1S77,  know- 
ing of  this  judgment,  and  also  of  that 
in  ''  Hudson  r.  Tabor,"  and  conscious 
of  all  thiit  had  been  done  in  London 
since  IS.V),  and  of  tho  causes  of  the 
liigher  tides,  said,  substantially,  by  its 
liesolution,  that  the  lime  had  come 
when  the  !^^ellnpolitan  JJoard  must  be 
regarded  as  tho  Commission  for  the 
Metropolis.  Tho  Board  admitted  that 
it  ought  to  be  for  compensation.  Then, 
on  what  principle  could  it  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  compensation  and  any 
other  charge  in  excess  of  private  obliga- 
tion? Tho  words  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  a  special  application  to  pri- 
vate owners  in  the  districts  of  Fulham 
and  AVandsworth,  and  still  more  to  the 
districts  themselves,  wliere  the  works 
required  were  costly  out  of  all  propoi'tion 
to  the  value  of  tho  property  as  compared 
with  the  cost  and  value  in  the  centre  of 
London.  It  was  said  that  special 
rates  might  bo  levied  on  the  property 
within  tlio  range  of  benefit;  in  other 
words,    that    little    local    Commissions 
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might  be  formed.      But  the   localities 
and  their  districts  were  all  parts  of  the 
^Metropolis,  and  had  contributed  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  all  Metropolitan  improve- 
ments for  25  years.     And  these  higher 
tides  were  admittedly  caused  by  Metro- 
politan    improvements.      Old     London 
Bridge  was  a  dam  which  kept  back  the 
tide ;  the  water  fell  in  cataracts  beneath 
its  arches,  one  way  with  the  rising,  and 
the  reverse  with  the  ebbing  tide.     The 
dam  was  removed ;  the  river  had  been 
dredged  and  deepened  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation ;   the  embank- 
ments increased  the  momentum  of  the 
tide ;  a  greater  volume  of  water  came 
up ;  improved  agriculture  expedited  the 
descent  of  the  land  floods,  which  found 
no  storage  where  the  mud  banks  had 
been  reclaimed  and  superseded  by  em- 
bankments: all  these  things  had  been 
done  out  of  funds  provided,  in  one  way 
or  another,  by  the  Metropolis,   to  im- 
prove its  communication  by  bridge,  by 
street,  by  river ;  to  improve  it  as  a  port ; 
to   improve  its    sanitary  condition    by 
relieving  the  river  of  its  drainage  ;  ana, 
in  the  case  of  tho  embankment  opposite 
that  building,  to   protect  that   part  of 
Lambeth  from  inundation.     And  yet  it 
was  now  proposed  that  the  local  rates 
should  bear  all  the  expense  of  works 
that    did   not   fall  on   private   owners. 
Could   anything  be  more  inequitable? 
Nothing  was  professedly  contemplated, 
but  works  sufficient  to  prevent  overflow. 
Last  year  their  cost  was  estimated  to 
exceed  £62,500.     Of  this,  £12,500  had 
to  be  spent  in  Fulham ;  £14,200  in  Pop- 
lar,   including    £8,400  on  Bow  Creek ; 
£9,000  in  Wandsworth,  including  £4,800 
on  tho  Wandle ;  and  £11,400  in  Green- 
wich,  including    £8,400    on    Doptford 
Creek.     Of  course,  no  expenditure  was 
required  where  the  Victoria,  the  Albert, 
and    the    Chelsea    Embankments    now 
were.     It    was    unnecessary  to   quote 
figures  relating  to  their  magnitude  and 
their  cost.  Fulham,  AVandsworth,  Poplar, 
and  Greenwich  had  already  contributed 
to  defray  their  cost.     It  was  perfectly 
immaterial  whether  the   embankments 
alone  had,  or  had  not,  contributed  to  the 
floods — it  required  engineering  subtlety 
to  show  that  they  had  not — g^nt  that 
they  did   not,  was   not  their  existence 
and    history    conclusive    proof   of   tho 
inequity   of    saddling  local   rates  with 
the  cost  of  any  embankment,  however 
partial  ?     Was  it  not  clear  that  tlie  Me- 
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tropolitan  Board  ought  to  constitute 
itself  a  Commission  f<3r  this  purpose  for 
the  whole  Metropolis  ?  It  was  the  mere 
accident  of  possessing  public  streets  and 
places  by  the  river-side,  which  would 
make  that  Bill  operate  so  oppressively 
upon  the  district  of  Fulham.  It  was  the 
accident  of  having  none,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  having  secured  the  Albert 
Embankment,  that  made  the  passing 
of  this  Bill  immaterial  to  tlie  vostry  of 
Lambeth  as  representing  the  ratepayers. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  vestry  was  not  so 
selfish  as  to  support  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 
At  a  meeting  last  week,  it  passed  a  reso- 
lution, under  seal,  in  favour  of  justice  to 
Fulham  and  Wandsworth,  as  follows  :  — 

"  That,  assuming  the  principle  of  the  Thames 
Floods  Bills  to  be  maintained,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  i)roventing  overflow  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  owners  of  river  frontages,  this  vcHtrj'  is 
still  of  opinion  that  the  principle  will  operate 
very  inequitably  in  respect  of  all  frontages 
which,  not  being  private  property,  are  vested  in 
vestries  and  district  boards  ;  therefore,  this 
vestry,  representing  a  parish  which  is  already 
protected  by  the  Albt'rt  Kmbankmeut,  con- 
structed at  the  cost  of  the  Metropolis.'as  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  by  the 
Victoria  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  all  works  exceeding  the  obliga- 
tions of  private  owners  ought  to  be  executed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  the  cost  of 
the  Metrojwlis,  in  accordance  'with  the  Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons*  Select  Committee  of 
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It  was  for  their  Lordships  to  say  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  the 
prevention  of  floods  was  concerned,  all 
streets  and  public  places  by  the  river-side 
ought  not  to  be  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  That  principle  had  been  strongly 
supported  by  The  Times  and  by  nearly  the 
whole  Metropolitan  Press.  It  involved 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
private  responsibilityfor  private  property, 
should  the  House  think  fit  to  change 
the  law  in  that  respect.  There  remained 
the  third  question  of  the  compulsory 
improvement  of  private  property— or, 
rather,  the  compulsory  expenditure  of 
money  upon  it,  and  making  the  capi- 
tal and  interest  the  first  rent-charge 
for  30  years.  Even  should  the  property 
increase  in  value,  it  did  not  follow  that 
an  increased  rent  would  bo  obtained 
during  the  continuance  of  an  existing 
lease.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  particular  property  upon  which  the 
expenditure  was  incurred  would  be  pro- 
portionately increased  in  value,  which 
by  no  means  followed  in  some  cases; 


and  if  it  were,  it  did  uot  follow  that  an 
increased  rent  would  be  obtained  during 
the  continuance  of  an  existing  lease. 
But  the  rent- charge  must  be  paid, 
whatever  became  of  the  owner ;  so  that, 
if  ho  could  not  bear  the  yearly  charge, 
the  property  would  be  confiscated. 
Was  it  not  obvious  that  if  the  main 
principle  of  tho  Bill  be  sustained,  and 
if  tlie  responsibility  of  river- side  owners 
was  to  be  established,  there  ought  to 
be  some  limit  to  the  burden  put  upon  a 
privato  owner  for  tho  2>i'otection  of  his 
neighbours?  At  all  events,  property 
ouglit  not  to  be  subjected  to  an  annual 
cliargo,  unless  an  obvious  addition  was 
made  to  its  ]ettin<^  value,  and  that  addi- 
tion could  1)0  realized  by  the  owner.  If 
tho  expenditure  mu.st  bo  incurred  and 
tlie  private  owner  ought  not  to  bear  it, 
it  would  clearly  come  within  the  same 
category  as  compensation,  and  be  pay- 
able by  the  ^Ietro])olitan  Board.  Arbi- 
tration mi^lit  also  be  extended  to  these 
cases.  Without  some  further  provision 
the  door  was  left  open  to  a  serious  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  private  property. 
Tho  noble  Lord  eonchuled  by  moving 
the  Instruction  to  the  Committee. 

Lord  SUDELF.Y  siii>ported  tho  Bill, 
the  principle  of  whieli,  ho  said,  had  been 
acknowledged  for  the  last  300  years. 
He  would  also  point  out  that  the  princi- 
ple of  throwing  the  taxation  on  river-side 
owners  had  already  been  exhaustively 
dealt  with  by  a  Committee  in  the  other 
House,  which  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  the  Thames  was  a  great 
navigable  river,  the  navigation  of  which 
had  been  improved  by  dredging  and 
other  works,  those  who  were  chiefly 
benefited,  and  whoso  property  had  tlius 
been  materially  improved,  were  those  who 
should  chiefly  bear  tlie  cost.  TJio  cost 
of  tho  works  contemplated  would  not 
exceed  the  trifling  sum  of  £55,000 — 
a  very  different  amount  to  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
appeared  to  think  that  it  would  cost 
many  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
Committee  felt  that  it  would  not  bo 
just  to  spread  the  taxation  over  a  largo 
area ;  but  it  was  recommended  that  if 
an  owner,  in  carrying  out  certain  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  suffered  per- 
manent damage  to  his  works,  he  might 
obtain  compensation  ;  and  this  might  be 
spread  over  the  whole  area.  Their 
Lordships,  perhaps,  woidd  be  sui-prised 
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to  hear  that  of  1 ,000  owners  of  river-side 
property,  600  had  already  done  what 
was  necessary  in  embanking  the  river. 
Out  of  46  miles  of  river  frontage,  27 
miles  had  been  completed,  and  only  19 
remained  to  be  dealt  with.  He  utterly 
denied  that  the  raising  of  the  embank- 
ments had  caused  the  rise  in  the  tides. 
It  had  been  shown  conclusively  that  it 
was  due  to  dredging.  The  Bill  ought  to 
go  before  the  Committee  unweighted 
with  any  such  recommendation  as  that 
suggested ;  and  if  the  objectors  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee,  their  views 
would  be  impartially  considered.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  this  Bill  was  a 
fair  compromise,  and  would  set  aside 
the  objection  raised  to  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  1878. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  the 
issuo  raised  was  a  very  simple  one.  A 
large  sum  had  been  already  expended 
by  the  ^Metropolitan  Board  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Metropolis  in  embanking 
portions  of  the  river  on  both  sides  ;  and 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  pro- 
perty on  the  river  frontages  that  were 
not  embanked,  having  contributed  their 
full  share  of  the  expenses  already  in- 
curred, thought  it  very  hard,  now  that 
something  was  required  to  be  done  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  property  and  dis- 
tricts, that  they  should  bo  compelled  to 
bear  the  whole  expense  of  tlie  works 
that  the  Board  thought  it  necessary  to 
order.  The  grievance  was  of  two  kinds  : 
First,  there  were  the  local  vestries  and 
district  boards  representing  ratepayers, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  Metropolitan 
expenditure  on  its  embankments,  and 
who  were  now  called  upon,  as  local 
ratepayers,  to  bear  the  expense  of  pro- 
tecting any  public  streets  or  footpaths 
by  the  river-side.  The  contention  of 
those  parishes  and  districts  was  that,  at 
all  events,  all  streets  and  public  places 
should  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  and  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Metropolitan  ratepayers 
— that,  in  fact,  the  whole  river-bank 
should  for  this  purpose  be  vested  in 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  Next  there 
wore  the  private  owners,  who,  as  tax- 
payers and  ratepayers,  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  the  embank- 
ments, and  were  now  called  upon  to 
pay  all  the  cost  of  preventing  the 
tide  overflowing  their  property,  if  not 
for  their  own  protection,  at  least  for 
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that  of  their  neighbours.  This  might 
be  a  trifling  matter  in  some  ccises ;  but 
in  others  it  would  be  a  very  serious  one, 
and  would  involve  a  cost  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  value  of  the  property.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  claim  that  was 
made  in  the  proposed  Order  of  Keference 
was  most  reasonable.  In  some  cases  pro- 
tection of  public  property  had  been 
effected  by  private  owners ;  but  it  was 
not  just  to  ask  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued at  private  expense  for  public 
benefit.  It  was  most  unfair  to  urge  that 
what  had  been  done  in  some  cases  pend- 
ing the  tardy  action  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  furnished  an  argument 
for  imposing  a  permanent  obligation. 
He  himself  had  done  all,  or  more  than 
all,  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
jMetropolitan  Board ;  but  what  had 
been  done  would  be  require  to  be 
maintained  and  repaired,  and  this  would 
be  necessary  on  public  as  well  as  on 
private  grounds.  Therefore,  he  hoped 
the  proposed  Instruction  would  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  Committee,  and  that 
it  would  receive  their  best  attention. 

TnE  Earl  of  REDESDALE  (Chaib- 
MAN  of  Committees)  said,  his   opinion 
from  the  first  was  that  tho  Bill  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  a  Private  Bill. 
When  the  Bill  came  before  him  he  ex- 
pressed that  opinion ;  ho  also  inquired 
whether  the   usual   Notices   had  been 
served,    according    to    the   practice  ia 
Private   Bill   legislation,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  they  had  not.     However,  as 
tho  Bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  other 
House  and  had  passed  through  a  Select 
Committee,  he  should  rather  object  to 
the    proposed    Instruction,    because  it 
would    be   like   telling  the   Committee 
what  to  do  before  both  sides  of  the  case 
had  been   fully   heard.     At    the  same 
time,  the  Bill  was  one  which  would  re- 
quire  g^eat    care    and    attention.    He 
thought  it  would  have  been  far  better 
had  the  Bill  been  introduced  as  a  Public 
Bill. 

Tho  Instruction  was  not  pressed. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed ;  The  Committee  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS— NOTICE  OF  QUES- 

TION— ORDERS  OF  DAY  AND  NOTICES. 

Lord  OEANMOEE  and  BROWNE: 

To  call  attention  to  the  continued  dis- 
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turbed  etBte  ofporte  of  Ireland ;  and  to 
ask.  Whether  Her  Majesty' a  Go  vernin  en  t 
deem  that  the  time  has  arrived  wlien 
meaaures  eboald  bo  taken  to  aesort  tho 
aupremacyof  the  law  ?  and  to  move  for 
ft  Beturn  of  all  persons  now  receiving 
police  protection  in  Ireland,  and  of  police 
posts  of  constahularj  located  in  disturbed 
diatricta ;  and  a  Eeturn  of  farms  now 
unoccu pied  from  intimidation. 


[Lord  Orakmore  and  Browne  not 
being  in  his  place  when  the  Order  was 
read,] 

The  Eakl  of  EEDE8DALE  (Ciiaik- 
MAN  of  CoMSfiTTEEa)  siiid,  lio  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  placed  tbia  Notice  on  tho 
Paper,  and  who,  the  other  evening  had 
voted  in  the  minority  on  the  Motion 
that  the  llouae  should  commence  its 
Hittingsat4  o'clock,  was  absent  from  his 
place,  though  it  was  only  20  minutes 
past  6.  Tho  noble  Lord,  he  supposed. 
had  not  thought  fit  to  bring  on  his  Motion 
that  evening  in  consequence  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  discussion  on  the  Thames 
Eiver  (Prevention  of  Floods)  Bill.  Ho 
mentioned  this  to  show  how  easyit  would 
often  be  for  the  House,  even  under  the 


Eoiu*  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Sii  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  pMt  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  23rd  Jutu,  1879. 
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NOTICES    OF  QUESTIONS. 


TIIK   LATE   PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FRASEB :  I  beg  to 
give  Notice  that,  on  Tliiirsday  next,  I 
ehall  ask  tho  Secretary  of  Stale  for  War, 
Whether  he  will  lay  on  the  Tablo  of  tho 
IIouso  a  Copy  of  tho  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  late  Prince  Imperial 
leaving  this  country  for  the  seat  of  war; 
whether  he  will  state  the  precise  position 
of  tho  Prince  in,  or  in  connection  with. 
Her  Majesty's  Army  ;  and,  whether  he 
will  give  at  once,  or  so  soon  as  they  can 
bo  atirertained.  the  name  and  rank  of 
tho  Olficor  by  whom  tho  Prince  was  put 
in  orders  on  tlie  1st  of  Juno  for  tho 
specific  duty  in  tho  performance  of  which 
he  lost  his  life  ? 

Sir  Hl-MRY  HATEI.OCK :  I  will, 
to-morrow,  ask  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
War,  with  reference  to  tlie  circumstances 
attending  the  lamented  death  of  the  late 
Prince  Imperial,  Whether  he  can  inform 
the  House  what  spetial  instructions,  if 
any,  were  issued  by  T^ord  Chelmsford  on 
the  occasion  of  the  PrinciO  leaving  liis 
head-quarters  to  join  thowe  of  Brigadier 
General  Wood ;  as  to  tlie  particular  duty 
on  which  the  Princo  was,  or  was  not,  to 
be  rmploycd ;  also,  what  instructions 
were  issued  to  those  under  whom  he  was 
serving  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  his  iueurping  unnecessary 
risk,  not  called  for  either  by  his  jipsitiou 
!>r  the  ciroumstauces  of  the  Service;  and, 
if  he  is  unable  to  give  the  House  any 
information  on  these  subjects,  whether  he 
will  cause  inquiries  upon  them  to  bo  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Chelmsford,  witli  a  view 
of  eliciting  facts  with  regard  to  which  a 
deep  interest  is  felt  in  this  Houso  and 
the  Country  ? 

QUESTIONS. 


EXPLOSIVES  ACT.  1873— IRELAND. 
autsTioN. 

Mb.  CHARLES  LEWIS  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  ho 
has  tukeu  into  consideration  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Petition  of  tho 
Londonderry  Board  of  Guardians,  a  copy 
"  which  was  presented  to  him  on  tho 
11th  February,  as  to  the  expensive  modo 
of  carrying  out  "  The  Explosives  Act, 
1875,"  in  the  rural  districts,    five  in- 
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spectors  in  the  area  of  that  board  having 
been  appointed  at  the  aggregate  salary 
of  £47  10*.  per  annum,  whoso  duties  are 
confined  to  the  inspection  of  (in  all)  four 
retail  shops  registered  for  the  sale  of 
gunpowder,  having  a  probable  sale  of 
£  10  worth  of  gunpowder  in  the  year  only; 
whether  similar  representations  have  not 
boon  made  by  other  Boards  of  Guardians 
iu  Petitions  and  otherwise;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Government  is  prepared  to  take 
steps  to  remove  such  grievance  by  trans- 
ferring the  duty  of  inspection  to  the 
sanitary  officers  of  the  Union  or  to  the 
constabulary  ? 

Mk.  J.  LOWTHER :  Sir,  the  Govern- 
jnent  have  received  the  Petition  from 
Londonderry,  to  which  the  lion.  Gentle- 
man refers,  on  the  subject  of  the  manner 
of  carr^'ing  out  in  Ireland  the  Explo- 
sives Act  of  1875,  and  they  have  al.^o 
received  communications  from  other 
quarters  which  have  their  careful  atten- 
tion. On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to 
concur  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
thinking  that  the  coustabularj^  would 
be  the  best  authoritv  to  can^v  out  the 
duty  of  inspection.  If,  theret'ore,  there 
is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
that  direction,  I  should  ]>o  prepared  to 
introduce  a  Bill  upon  the  subject ;  but 
if  it  is  to  give  rise  to  controversy,  I 
should  hesitate  to  embark  upon  the 
question  at  this  period  of  the  Session. 

NATIOXAL    EDUCATION     (TRELAXD)- 
ASSISTANT    TEACHERS.— QUESTION. 

:vrR.  O'CONNOE  power  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  is 
aware  that  the  notice  recently  issued  by 
the  managers  of  national  schools  in  Ire- 
land by  the  National  Board,  whereby 
the  services  of  an  assistant  teacher  in 
any  school  is  made  dependent  upon  an 
average  attendance  of  at  least  seventy 
pupils,  is  regarded  generally  by  the 
managers  of  those  schools  as  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  education  ;  if 
he  will  state  what  object  the  Commis- 
sioners have  had  iu  augmenting  the 
amount  of  attendance  required  in  these 
cases  from  fifty  to  seventy  in  female 
schools,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  in 
male  schools ;  and,  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners are  legally  empowered  to  make 
the  foregoing  alteration  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  Yes,  Sir ;  I  am 
aware  of  the  circular  referred  to,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.     In  England,   one 

J/r.  Charles  Lewis 


assistant  teacher  is  allowed  to  each  100 
pupils  only ;  and,  therefore,  at  a  time 
when  additions  to  other  branches  of 
educational  expenditure  in  Ireland  are 
being  urged  upon  the  Gx)veminent,  it 
appears  especially  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  legitimate  opportunities  for 
effecting  corresponding  retrenchments. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  legal  impediment 
to  the  action  of  the  Comniissionei*s  in 
this  matter. 

FISHERIES    (IRELAND)  —  THE    SUGO 
AND  B0NP:T  FISHERIES.— question. 

Major  O'BEIENE  asked  the  Chief 
Secretaiy  for  Ireland,  If  he  would  cause 
an  investigation  to  be  held  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  fisheries  of  the 
Sligo  fisheries  and  the  Bonet  river, 
county  Leitrim,  have  been  managed 
by  Mr.  Brady,  Inspector  of  Fisheriett, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  shown  by  a  Return  furnished  to 
the  Government  at  an  inspection  ordered 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that 
the  quantity  of  salmon  taken  in  these 
fisheries  has  considerably  diminished 
since  the  year  1862  up  to  the  present 
date  in  consequence  of  bye-laws  enacted 
by  Mr.  Brady  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  Sir,  I  see  no 
occasion  for  any  special  inquiry  into 
these  matters.  Inquiries  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  held,  not  by  Mr. 
Brady  alone,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  appears  to  think,  but  by 
never  less  than  two,  and  usually  bj 
three.  Inspectors  of  Fisheries.  Any  per- 
son desiring  to  call  in  question  the  de- 
cision of  the  Inspectors  has  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council, 
and,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  further 
action  on  the  i)art  of  the  Government. 

rOST   OFFICE— POSTAL   SAVINGS 
RANKS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  wait  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  When  he  will  be  prepared  to 
introduce  his  promised  Bill  respecting 
Postal  Savings  Banks  ;  and,  whether  it 
is  intended  in  such  Bill  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  these  useful  Banks,  especially  ' 
in  the  direction  of  extending  the  present 
very  limited  amount  allowed  to  stand  in 
each  depositor's  name  ? 

Lord  JOHN   MANNEE8:    Sir,   in 
the  present  state  of  Public  Business,  I 
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not  arrived  at  any  decision  on  those 
points ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  premature  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  I  will  lay  the 
Eeport  on  the  Table  or  not. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT:  If  con- 
venient to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  I  will  repeat  the  Question 
a  fortnight  hence. 


fear  I  could  not  name  any  time  for  the 
introduction  of  this  measure,  and  it  is  a 
measure  which  it  is  not  worth  while  in- 
troducing unless  there  is  a  prospect  of 
its  passing  into  law.  With  regard  to 
the  second  part  of  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member,  I  have  to  state  that  I  have 
already  replied  to  a  similar  interpellation 
in  the  affirmative. 

COLONIAL  DEFENCES— LOANS. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
any  and  what  sums  have  been  issued 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  account  of  the 
Admiralty  for  Colonial  Defence  under 
the  powers  of  "The  Colonial  Docks 
(Loans)  Act,  1865,"  and  at  what  Colonial 
Ports  have  such  sums  been  expended; 
and,  whether  any  applications  for  loans 
under  the  above-named  Act  have  been 
made  and  refused ;  and,  if  so,  by  what 
Colonies  such  applications  have  been 
made,  and  on  what  grounds  they  have 
been  refused  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  Sir,  the  Colonial 
Docks  (Loans)  Act  of  1865  in  no  way 
relates  to  Colonial  defences.  The  Act 
was  passed  to  enable  loans  to  be  made 
to  Colonies  in  aid  of  the  formation  of 
docks  of  dimensions  greater  than  would 
be  requisite  for  private  or  commercial 
purposes,  and  so  render  them  available 
for  men-of-war.  Under  this  Act,  £12,000 
has  been  loaned  to  the  Whampoa  Dock 
Company  and  £20,000  to  the  Anglo- 
Maltese  Hydraulic  Dock  Company  at 
Malta.  No  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived and  re^ed. 

ARMY— COMMITTEE  ON    SERVICE    OF 
OFFICERS  UNDER  AGE. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
has  yet  considered  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  which  inquired  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  service  of  Officers  under 
twenty  years  of  age  and  other  matters 
raised  in  the  Debate  of  the  3rd  of  March ; 
if  he  has  arrived  at  any  decision  on  those 
points ;  and,  whether  he  has  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  the  Report  upon  the  Table? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Report  of  the  Committee ;  but 
my  opportunities  of  considering  it  have 
been  rather  limited.    I  have,  tneref ore, 

YOL.  CCXLYn.    [thikd  series.] 


FISHERIES  (IRELAND)— LOANS  TO 

CLARE  FISHERMEN. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  FRANCIS  CONYNGHAM 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If 
he  would  mention  the  date  of  the  request 
to  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  for  a 
Report  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  loans  to 
Clare  fishermen ;  and,  when  such  Report 
will  be  ready,  and  whether  he  will  lay  it 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  I  under- 
stand from  the  Board  of  Works  that 
they  have  not  received  any  request  for  a 
Report  upon  this  subject,  and  I  fancy 
there  must  be  some  mistake. 

•  LAW   AND    JUSTICE    (IRELAND)— 
CORONERSUIP  OF  LIMERICK. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  following  para- 
graph, which  appeared  in  the  "  Cork 
Examiner"  of  the  13th  instant,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Limerick  coronership : — 

*.*  Tho  Irish  Chief  Secretary  has  telegraphed 
to  a  prominent  Conservative  gentleman  of 
Limerick  respecting  the  probabilities  of  the 
election  to  the  office  of  coroner  of  John  Sarsfield 
Casey,  ex-Fenian  prisoner.  The  Irish  Attorney 
General  was  consulted  this  evening  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  candidature,  and  the  possibility 
of  invalidating  the  election  should  Mr.  Casey  be 
chosen.  The  delay  in  filling  the  office  is  owing 
solely  to  the  knowledge  that  such  a  candidate 
would  be  in  the  field  with  the  prospect  of 
securing  a  majority  of  the  votes.  Inquiries  had 
been  made  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  believed  tho 
Government  were  misinformed,  or  they  would 
have  allowed  the  vacancy  to  continue  still 
longer." 

whether,  if  Mr.  Casey,  who  possesses 
the  necessary  property  qualification, 
should  be  chosen,  his  election  can  be 
invalidated ;  and,  whether  the  Irish 
Government  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  election  carried  out 
without  further  delay  ? 
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Mr.  CALLAN:  Before  the  Question 
is  answered,  I  would  wish  to  ask  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  is  affording  every  facility  for 
having  the  writ  issued  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE :  Sir,  the  news- 
paper paragraph,  which  is  quoted,  I 
presume,  correctly,  but  which  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  ever  seen  myself,  has  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the 
attention  of  the  Government  was  called 
to  the  vacancy  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan),  and  I  addressed 
a  communication  last  month  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county.  Lord  Emly,  re- 
questing that  the  necessary  steps  should 
be  taken  for  filling  it  up.  This  is  all 
that  I  can  do  in  the  matter.  As  to  the 
qualification,  legal  or  otherwise,  of  any 
candidate,  I  have  no  information,  and 
would  rather  express  no  opinion  at 
present. 

POOR    LAW  MEDICAL   RELIEF    (SCOT- 
LAND) .—QUESTION. 

Sir  WILLLIM  CUNINGHAME 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
In  what  respects  the  position  of  poor 
law  medical  relief  in  Scotland  differs  so 
materially  from  that  of  England  as  to 
justify  a  smaller  proportionate  Grant  in 
aid ;  and,  whether,  if  the  Scotch  system 
requires  amendment,  it  may  not  be 
amended  and  satisfaction  given  to  Scot- 
land in  the  matter  without  waiting  for 
the  Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Amendment 
Bill? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  oftiie  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  in  England,  the  Guardians 
are  required,  by  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  made  under  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  to  appoint  a  medical 
ofl&cer  for  every  workhouse,  and  also  a 
separate  medical  officer  for  each  relief 
district — of  which  there  may  be  several 
— within  the  Union.  Their  districts  are 
arranged  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  and  cannot  bo  altered  without 
such  sanction.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  are  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  statutory 
power,  and  their  approval  of  every  ap- 
pointment is  likewise  required.  The 
officers  hold  their  appointments  for  life, 
and  can  only  be  dismissed  by  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.     The    only  legal    provision    in 


Scotland  as  regards  Poor  Law  medical 
ofiicers  is  that  every  parish  or  combina- 
tion is  required,  out  of  the  funds  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  provide  for 
medicine  and. medical  attendance  for  the 
poor  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 
as  may  seem  equitable  and  expedient 
There  is  a  grant  in  aid  of  £10,000  for 
medical  officers  in  Scotland,  which  is 
distributed  by  the  Board  of  Supervision, 
who  require  that  a  medical  officer  should 
be  appointed  in  all  cases  where  the 
grant  is  awarded.  The  Board  of  Super- 
vision, however,  exercise  no  control  over 
the  appointments,  the  salaries,  or  the 
tenure  of  office,  nor  can  they  prescribe 
the  duties.  The  Board  of  Supervision 
might,  no  doubt,  prescribe  oonditions 
under  which  the  grant  would  be  made, 
and  withhold  it  where  those  eonditions 
were  not  complied  with;  but,  without 
legislation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  medical 
Poor  Law  appointments  in  Scotland  could 
not  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  in 
England. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— SIB  BARTLE  FRERE'S 
DESPATCHES.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  WTiether 
any  Replies  have  been  received  to  his 
Despatches  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  dated 
March  19th  and  20th;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  will  communicate  the  same 
to  the  House  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  my  despatch  of  the  20th  of  Maich 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  no  reply  has  been  received 
to  the  despatch  of  the  1 9th  of  March. 
It  is,  perhaps,  but  right  to  say  that 
those  despatches  must  have  reached  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  Pretoria  or  on  his  journey  to 
Cape  Town,  and  he  might  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  replying  until  he 
reached  Cape  Town. 

ARMY— YEOMANRY,     &c.— AI>JTJTA>T8. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DALHYMPLE  asked  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  of  the  War  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that,  while  Adjutants  of  Ar- 
tillery, Engineer,  and  Kine  Yolunteers, 
who  are  Captains  in  the  Army,  receive 
pay  at  regimental  rates,  Adjutants  of 
Yeomanry,  Light  Horse,  and  Mounted 
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Hifle  Yolunteen  receive  pay  at  ten  shil- 
lings, in  some  cases  onlj  at  seven  shil- 
lings, a-day,  the  Adjutants  of  Mounted 
Corps,  who  have  numerous  extra  duties 
to  perform  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever, being  thus  in  a  worse  position 
than  those  of  other  branches  ? 

CJoLoxEL  LOYD  LINDSAY :  Sir,  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances between  adjutants  of  Light  Horse 
and  Mounted  Rifle  Volunteers  on  the 
one  side  and  adjutants  of  Artillery,  En- 
gineers, and  Bifle  Volunteers  on  the 
other  side,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  officers  have  recruiting  duties  for 
the  Heg^lar  Army  to  perform,  and  hav- 
ing' higher  duties,  have  also  a  higher 
rate  pi  pay.  The  pay  of  adjutants  of 
the  \  eomanry  was  materially  increased 
in  1876,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Yeomanry  Committee. 
The  pay  is  less  than  that  of  captains  of 
Cavalry,  but  the  duties  are  less ;  and  the 
adjutants  of  Yeomanry  have  only  to 
provide  one  horse,  while  the  captains  of 
Cavalry  have  to  provide  three. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE  TREATY. 

QUESTIONS. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  a  Summary,  or  Pre9is  of  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  recently  concluded 
with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  has  yet 
been  received  at  the  India  Office ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  he  will  lay  a  Copy  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House ;  and,  when  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  complete  Copy  of  the 
Treaty  in  question  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Government  had  not  yet  received  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  ;  but  tiie  summary  given  in 
the  daily  papers  was  substantially  cor- 
rect. He  expected  a  full  copy  of  the 
Treaty  by  every  mail,  and  as  soon  as  it 
arrived  it  would  be  laid,  with  other 
Papers,  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked, 
Whether  the  Government  would  also  lay 
on  the  Table  a  map  showing  the  extent 
of  territory  ceded  to  England  ? 

TURKEY— CRETE— MURDER  OF  MR.  W. 
ANDERSON.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  G.  HOWARD  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  investigation  into  the  mur- 


der of  Mr.  William  Anderson,  manager 
of  the  Telegraph  Station  at  Canea  in 
Crete,  and  of  his  clerk  Nicholas 
Vlackaki,  who  were  shot  on  December 
14th  1878,  is  now  definitely  completed; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  lay  the 
Papers  on  the  subject  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  if,  however,  the  inquiry  is 
still  open,  will  he  inform  the  House 
what  steps  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  taking  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime  to  justice  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  felt  the  deepest  interest 
from  the  first  in  this  very  lamentable 
affair,  and  from  the  information  they 
have  received  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
local  authorities  seem  to  have  done  their 
best  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the 
murders,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with- 
out success.  I  do  not  like  to  say  iliat 
the  inquiry  is  absolutely  closed.  At  the 
same  time,  there  does  not  seem  any  pro- 
bability at  present  of  the  murderers 
being  discovered.  I  have  no  objection 
to  lay  the  Papers  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  VANS  AGNE W  asked.  Whether 
the  Government  has  made,  or  will  make, 
any  demand  on  the  Turkish  Government 
for  pecuniary  compensation  for  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Anderson  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Sir,  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent subject,  and  one  certainly  that  has 
not  received  as  yet  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES,  CLASS  IV. 
—THE  QUEEN'S  COLLEGES  AND  THE 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  If  he  will  furnish 
the  House  with  the  items  of  expenditure 
in  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  Queen's 
University,  Ireland,  for  which  more 
than  £12,000  are  annually  voted  in  Es- 
timates, but  of  which  no  details  have 
been  given  to  the  Committee  of  Supply  ? 

Sir  HENEY  SELV^IN-IBBETSON  : 
Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  give  some 
further  details  with  regard  to  the  Votes 
for  the  Queen's  Colleges.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  Queen's  University,  I  think 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  see,  on  looking 
to  the  Estimates,  that  all  reasonable  ex- 
planations of  that  Vote  are  already  fur- 
nished. 
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PENINSULAR  AND  ORIENTAL  COM-  ^jti,' the   usual  rulTs   governing    such 

PANY.— QUESTION.  matters? 

Mr.  DALRYMPLE  asked  the  Post-  Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  it  is  true 
master  General,  Whether,  looking  to  that  an  application  was  receiyed  from 
the  largely  increased  subsidy  which  the  Messrs.  Dudley,  in  April  last,  for  a  fonn 
Country  is  to  pay  under  the  new  Postal  of  tender.  But  the  matter  was  veiy 
Contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  urgent,  the  articles  being  required  fat 
Oriental  Company  for  a  nominally  ac-  the  Afghan  War.  In  these  drciun- 
celorated  service,  the  stoppage  which  it  stances,  the  usual  rule  of  inviting  ten- 
is  proposed  to  allow  at  Hongkong  on  ders  was  departed  from,  and  arrange- 
the  homeward  voyage  will  not  entirely  ments  were  made  in  a  few  hoars  with 
neutralise  the  gain  in  sea  and  speed ;  certain  firms  who  had  recently  supplied 
and,  whether  the  practical  working  of  similar  articles  to  the  Department,  and 
the  service  will  not  be  that  at  the  season  who  could  be  trusted  to  supply  thorn  at 
when  it  suits  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  once.  The  application  from  Messrs. 
Company  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Dudley  was  not  received  until  the  ar- 
stoppage,  they  will  remain  at  Hongkong  rangements  were  completed ;  but  I  have 
and  other  ports  to  load  cargo,  to  the  de-  to  express  my  regret  at  no  answer  having 
triment  of  unsubsidised  rivals ;  but  been  at  once  sent  to  them, 
wh^n  it  does  not  suit  the  Company  to 


remain  because  there  is  no  cargo  to  be 
had,  they  will  obtain  the  sanction  of 
local  postmasters  to  an  earlier  start,  and 
make  the  voyage  at  reduced  speed,  with 
less  cost  to  themselves,  while  they  are 


TURKEY— MURDER  OF  MR.  OGLE. 

QXTESTION. 

Mr.   H.   SAMUELSON    asked   Mr. 


all  the  time  paid  by  the  Country  for  fast    ChauceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  K  he  <»n 
speed  ?  ^^"^  state  to  the  House  when  Her  Ma- 

LoRD  JOHN  MANNERS:  Sir,  the  if^^f^  Oovemmont  intend  to  re-open 
subsidy  to  be  paid  to  the  Peninsular  and  ^®,  ^^V^^JZ  ^^*^,^®  murder  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Oriental  Company  under  the  new  con-    ^gle  m  TheswUy,  which  took  place  on 

tract  will  bo  much  less,  and  not  more,    *^®   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  l^^  y®^»  ^^  *^ 
than  the   sum   now  paid.     The  period    take  steps  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of 

fixed  for  the  stay  of  the  Peninsular  and  *^®  ^"™1.^  Jli.®^x  ?  ^^-r*  ^^r^y. 

Oriental  Packet  at  Hong  Kong  under  ^^he  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 

the  new  contract  was  stipulated  for  in  QUER :  Sir,  I  have  communicat^  with 

the  Company's  tender.     It  will  not  be  in  ^Y  ^^^^,  ^"^nd  the  Secretary  of  State 

the  power  of  the  Company  to  obtain  ^^^  Foreign  Afi'airs  on  this  matter,  and 

more  time  for  steaming  by  shortening  ^®  informs  me  that  he  considers  the 

their  stay  at  Hong  Kong,'  because  in  st^^e  of  the  country  is  at  present  in  too 

reckoning  the  duration  of  each  voyage  disturbed  a  state  to  ^ow  of  such  an 

the  actual  stop  only,  and  not  the  nomi-  inquiry  being  instituted, 
nal  stop  fixed  in  the  time-table,  will  be 
taken  into  account.  INDIA— THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

GOVERNOR    GENERAL.— QUESTIONS. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
If  he  has  any  objection  to  give  a  Return 
showing  the  cases  in  which  the  Goyemor 
General  of  India  has  over-ruled  the 
majority  of  his  Council  in  regard  to  any 
measures  submitted  to  them  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  3  and  4  WiU.  4,  c.  36, 
with  the  nature  of  the  measure,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  the  Gt>yemor  GFeneral 
exercised  the  extraordinary  powers  vested 
in  him  by  the  above  and  succeeding 
Laws  in  each  case  ? 


INDIA— TENDERS   FOR   SUPPLIES. 

QUESTION. 

Admiral  EGERTON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  in  April  last  an  applica- 
tion was  received  at  the  India  Office 
from  Messrs.  Dudley,  manufacturers,  of 
Norbriggs  Works,  Chesterfield,  for  a 
form  of  tender  for  certain  articles  re- 
quired for  India,  to  which  for  several 
days  no  answer  was  returned ;  and, 
whether  in  the  meantime  the  order  for 
the  goods  was  given  to  contractors  in- 


] 
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Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  without 
reference  to  India,  it  is  impossible  to 
saj  whether  such  a  Keturn  can  be  given 
or  not ;  and,  in  any  case,  I  am  informed 
that  it  would  g^ve  a  somewhat  mis- 
le€iding  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  power 
of  the  Governor  General  to  overrule  his 
CouncH.  I  could  not,  therefore,  have 
assented  to  the  Motion  for  a  Eeturn 
which  the  hon.  Member  placed  upon  the 
11  aner 

SibGEOEGE  CAMPBELL  asked, 
Whether  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  will  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
possibility  of  giving  some  information 
of  the  kind  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  make  inquii'ies  in  India. 

INDIA— THE  PORTUGUESE  COLONIES- 
CUSTOMS  TARIFF.— QUESTION. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
If  he  can  explain  the  nature  of  the 
Treaty  creating  a  Customs  Union  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  Colonies  and 
British  India,  and  for  the  concession  of 
a  Railway  from  Goa  to  Bellary,  con- 
cluded on  the  26th  of  December  last, 
and  just  passed  through  the  Portuguese 
Cortes ;  and,  can  say  whether  these 
arrangements  are  to  be  submitted  to  this 
House  also,  or  to  the  Legislative  Council 
of  India  ? 

Me.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  this  Treaty 
contains  many  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  an  important  but  complicated 
character,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  in  an  answer  to  a 
Question.  But  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  Treaty  shall  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  as  soon  as  ofEcial  infor- 
mation is  received  that  it  has  been  rati- 
fied. The  Governor  General  of  India 
in  Council  had  full  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  arrangement  before  it  came 
before  the  Portuguese  Cortes. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  numerous 
declarations  by  boards  of  guardians  and 
other  public  bodies  in  Ireland  stating 
that  tne  extreme  agricultural  distress 
menaces  large  sections  of  the  agricul- 
tural  population    with  ruin,   unless  a 


generous  abatement  of  rents  is  granted  ; 
whether  ho  has  been  informed  that  the 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  in  Galway, 
Tipperary,  Kerry,  Waterford,  and  other 
centres  of  agricultural  industry  have 
also  declared  the  inability  of  the  ten- 
antry to  pay  existing  rents  in  the  pre- 
sent severe  distress ;  and,  whether  the 
Government  propose  to  take  any  steps 
to  alleviate  the  existing  distress  in 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  various  ex- 
pressions of  lay  opinion  referred  to  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  Question ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  expressions  of  clerical 
opinion  alluded  to  later  on,  I  have  no 
official  information,  or,  in  fact,  any 
knowledge  at  all.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  un- 
happily, distress  exists  in  agricultural 
circles  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Government  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  dis- 
tress, though  unhappily  prevailing,  is 
less  acutely  felt  in  Ireland  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  As  tho 
hon.  Membur  and  the  House  are  aware, 
an  opportunity  will  shortly  occur  for  tho 
whole  subject  being  fully  considered  in 
its  entirety  by  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  enter  into  it  at  present. 
If,  however,  I  rightly  understand  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  last  part  of  his 
Question,  to  ask  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the 
reduction  of  rents,  my  answer  is,  cer- 
tainly not.  . 

Mn.  O'DONNELL  :  I  protest  entirely 
against  the  implication  involved  at  the 
end  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
answer,  and  I  think  he  has  treated 
with  very  unjustifiable  levity  a  yery 
grave  subj  ect.     [ '  *  Order !  "  ] 

LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    BOARD  — 
AN^a^AL  REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Sib  UGHTRED  KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  asked  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  referent  o 
to  his  recent  announcement  that  tho 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  would  be 
published  considerably  earlier  than  in 
previous  years,  Whether  he  can  state 
how  soon  it  will  be  in  the  hands  uf 
Members  ? 
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Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  redeem 
the  pledge  he  gave  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  whole  of  the  Report  was  in  type,  or 
would  be  so  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Some  time  would  be  required  for  its 
revision ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  in  about 
three  or  four  weeks. 

BRAZIL— BRITISU  CLAIMS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  negotiations  are  still  going  on 
with  Brazil  for  the  settlement  of  the  long 
pending  British  claims,  and  what  pros- 
pects there  are  of  an  early  settlement  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Yes,  Sir;  negotia- 
tions still  are  going  on  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  long  pending  claims.  The 
Commission  to  which  they  have  been 
referred  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, as  we  are  informed,  and  I  am 
happy  to  inform  the  hon.  Member  that 
there  is  some  hope  that  in  a  short  time 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  may  be 
arrived  at. 

NAVY— ROYAL  MARINES— OFFICERS. 

QTJESTION. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  be  the 
fact  that  several  officers  of  Marines 
on  the  active  list  who  were  selected  for 
service  in  South  Africa  were  found  unfit 
for  active  service,  and  that  in  some 
eases  the  disability  was  not  of  a  tem- 
porary character ;  and,  whether  he  in- 
tends allowing  officers  unable  to  go  on 
active  service  to  remain  on  the  active 
list,  and  if  the  effect  of  doing  so  would 
not  be  very  soon  to  cause  other  officers, 
quite  able  for  active  service,  to  be  com- 
pulsorily  retired  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Sir,  it  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  officers  who  wore 
selected  for  service  in  South  Africa  were 
found,  on  medical  examination,  to  be 
less  fit  than  others  for  the  peculiar 
service  for  which  they  were  designated. 
The  examination,  however,  was  of  a 
very  severe  character,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  the  officers  who 
were  passed  over  in  consequence  are 
perfectly  fit  for  the  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  Marine  officers.     If, 


however,  it  should  turn  out  that  any 
of  them  are  physically  unfit  for  general 
service,  they  will  be  retired. 

BANKRUPTCY  ACT  —  COMPTROLLER'S 
REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Whether,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  things  disclosed  by  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Comptroller  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  therein  stated,  that — 

'*  The  actual  loss  by  bad  debts  in  cascB  under 
the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  for  the  year  1879 
(exclusive  of  losses  from  Scotch  and  Irish  in- 
solvency, Joint  Stock  Companies,  deceased  in- 
solvents, private  arrangements,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  small  insolvencies  not  dealt  witK 
under  the  present  Bankruptcy  Law)  will  be 
about  twenty-five  millions  sterling," 

ho  can  hold  out  any  hope  to  the  House 
that  any  measure  of  Bankruptcy  reform 
will  be  discussed  or  proceeded  with 
during  the  present  Session  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker),  in  reply,  said,  the  state 
of  things  disclosed  by  the  recent  Report 
of  the  Comptroller  in  Bankruptcy  was 
certainly  very  lamentable,  and  showed 
the  necessity  for  legislation.  After  the 
Army  Bill  was  disposed  of,  he  hoped 
there  would  still  remain  sufficient  time 
to  pass  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  which  had  already  passed  through 
the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

NAVY— THE  ARCTIC  SHIP  "  RESOLUTE.'* 

QUESTION. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is  true, 
as  stated  in  the  **  Daily  Telegraph," 
that  Her  Majesty's  Arctic  ship  "Re- 
solute "  is  to  be  broken  up ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Admiralty  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  an  application  to  transfer 
the  ship  to  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  mooring  her  off  the  Temple  Pier  and 
turning  her  into  a  training  ship  for 
metropolitan  boys  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Sir,  the  HesoluU 
has  been  ordered  to  be  taken  to  pieces, 
and  any  sound  timber  that  may  be 
found  in  her  will  be  used  for  conversion 
into  a  piece  of  furniture  to  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  was  by  his  order  that  the  ship  was 
restored  to  this  country  after  haTing 
been  lost  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  She  was  a 
merchant  vessel,  bought  into  our  Nafj 
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for  Arctic  research.  She  U  now  rotten 
and  decayed,  and  would  require  a  large 
expenditure  to  keep  her  afloat ;  but. 
from  the  condition  of  her  timbers,  and 
her  email  size — 420  tons — she  would  be 
quite  unsuited  for  a  training  ship. 
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RAILWAYS  AND   CANALS  — THROUGH 

EATES.-QUESTION, 

Ma.  ARTHUE  PEEL  aaked  the  Pre- 
Bident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  de- 
cision given  in  the  Exchequer  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  1  Sth 
of  June  last,  in  the  case  of  the  War- 
wick and  Birmingham  Canal  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  others,  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company 
and  others,  and  the  Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham Canal,  &c. ;  whether,  if  the 
state  of  the  Law  is  such  as  is  therein  in- 
dicated, one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
"  The  Begulation  of  Kailways  Act, 
1873,"  namely,  to  facilitate  "through" 
rates  and  "  through  "  traffic  on  Canals 
as  well  aa  on  Bailways  is  not  practically 
rendered  nugatory ;  and,  whether,  in 
the  event  of  this  decision  being  upheld, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  amend  me  law  in 
this  respect  ? 

ViscouHT  SANDON :  Until  a  decision 
has  been  given  by  tho  last  Court  of 
Appeal,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  right 
in  expressing  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  in  saying  what  course  the  Go- 
vernment would  propose  to  pursue  if  the 
decision  of  the  Exchequer  Division  is 
maintained.  As  far  as  the  interest  of 
commerce  is  concerned,  the  matter  is 
certainly  a  serious  one ;  and  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  do  not  under- 
rate, b;  any  means,  its  importance. 

EGITT— ABDICATION  OF  THE  KHE- 
DIVE. —Q  CE8TI0NS. 
Mr.  OTWAY  :  I  have  no  wish  to 
repeat  generally  the  Questions  which  I 
put  to  the  Government  on  Friday  last  as 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  I  desire  to 
avoid  anything  that  can  cause  embarrass- 
ment to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
matters  concerning  which  negotiations 
may  be  being  carried  on.  I  wiU,  there- 
fore, contentmyself  with  asking  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
If  he  is  prepared  to  make  any  statement 
or  (o  give  any  information  as  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  matters  in  Egypt,  especially  I  the  House  i 


of  matters  relating  to  the  reported  ab- 
dication of  the  Khedive,  and  tho  concur- 
rence of  various  Powers  of  Europe  in 
that  step  ?  I  will  also  ask.  When  the 
Papers  relating  to  Egyptian  matters  will 
be  laid  on  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  BOUKKE  :  Sir,  1  am  much 
obliged  to  my  hon.  Friend  for  asking 
the  Question  in  the  form  in  which  he 
has  asked  it.  The  English  and  French 
Governments  have  recommended  tho 
Khedive  to  abdicate,  and  that  recom- 
mendation has  been  supported  by  the 
Govornoients  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  We  have  not  yet  received  tho 
answer  of  the  Khedive.  With  regard 
to  tlio  Papers  asked  for  by  my  hon. 
Friend,  he  will  seo,  of  course,  from  the 
state  in  which  I  have  described  the  ne- 
gotiations to  be  at  present,  that  I  cannot 
at  this  moment  name  any  particular  day 
when  the  Papers  will  be  presented. 
They  will  be  presented  at  the  earliest 
lime  that  is  consistent  with  tho  interests 
of  the  Public  Service. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  :  WiU  the 
hon.  Gentleman  say  why  tho  Govern- 
ment asked  tho  Khedive  to  resign  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  he  is  now  asking 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  which 
goes  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Question. 

Mb,  JOHN  BRIGHT  :  I  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  as 
Leader  of  tho  House  and  Chief  Minister 
here  of  the  Party  ho  represents.  Whether 
he  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
telling  the  House  distinctly  what  is  the 
purpose  and  policy  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  I^'pt?  ["Order!"] 
I  will  not  break  the  Orders  of  the  House, 
but  I  wish  for  information  with  regard 
to  two  points.  Some  say  the  bondholder 
is  the  oDJect  of  Ministerial  affection,  and 
some  say  the  condition  of  the  population 
of  Egypt  excites  the  Government  to 
interfere  in  Egyptian  matters.  I  think 
it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
House  and  the  country  that  we  should 
know  what  is  the  exact  object  of  the 
intermeddling  which  has  taken  place, 
and  which  many  of  us  fear  may  lead  to 
great  difficulty  and,  perhaps,  disaster.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  give  that 
information  now  I  should  be  glad.  If 
not,  perhaps  he  will  give  it  on  some  con- 
venient day? 

Tub  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 


;  perceive  that  it  would 
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tions,  but  also  actions,  which,  although 
oxtromely  imperfect,  are  of  such  a  cwi- 
ractor  that  many  lion.  MomberB  feel  they 
would  bo  n-anting  in  their  public  du^ 
if  they  were  not  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  what  has  taken  place. 


be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  answer 

the  Qiiestion  of  Iho  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man without  giving  occasion  for  a  debate 
and  a  discussion ;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  for  the  convoniouco  of  the 
House  that  such  a  discussion  should  be 
initiated  without  some  Notice.  At  the 
present  time,  I  must  say,  it  would  be 
very  incouvenient,  and,  indeed,  impos- 
sible, for  the  GoTernment  to  enter  into 
such  a  discussion  in  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  although  wo  shall  bo  anxious,  i  rr  i       a        ^  re.  ...       t^- 

lo  so  without  getting    Y"^."  Secretary  of  State   for   Foreign 
'ith  other  Powers,  to  'Affairs    -\\  hen  H';    Greek  Papers  wJl 


TURKEY  AND   GREECE— THE   PAPEBS. 

QCEsnorf. 
SiE  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked  th« 


into  complications 

make  such  a  statomont  as  is  desired  by 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  the  Underse- 
cretary of  Sfate  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
just  told  the  House  that  the  Governments 
of  England  and  Franco  had  joined  in  re- 
commending the  Khedive  to  abdicate. 
Would  the  lion.  Gentleman  further  in- 
form   the    House   whether  the    reeom- 


bo  in  tho  hands  of  Members? 

Mu.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
those  Papers  would,  he  hoped,  bo  in  the 
hands  of  Members  on  Friday ;  or,  if  not 
then,  very  soon  after. 


Mu.    J.    HOLMS    asked    the    Post- 


mendnlion  was  that  the  Khedive  should    master  General,  What  was  the  amount 
abdicate  m  favour  of  his  son,  or  whe-  i  received  for  postages  to  and  from  India, 


ther  he  should  simply  place  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Porto  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  that  Question  at  present. 

The  Makqpess  of  HAltTINGTON  :  I 
beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  will,  on  Thurs- 
day, ask  Mr.  ChaucoUor  of  t!ie  Exche- 
quer, Whether  he  can  state  with  whom 
negotiations,  to  which  reference  ha« 
been  made  by  tho  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  reply 
on  the  subject  of  ligypt,  are  at  present 
going  on?  I  will  also  repeat,  in  another 
form,  the  Question  put  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Rochester,  which  I  think 
was  not  quite  understood,  Ou  what 
ground  the  application  to  tho  Khedive 
to  resign  has  been  made?  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  say  anythii 


to  provoke 


Cliiiin,  and  Austmia  respectively,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  which  the  statistics 
are  complete  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  Sir,  tbo 
gross  receipts  on  account  of  sea  postajrc, 
to  which  I  presume  the  hon.  Member 
refers,  on  mails  to  and  from  India  and 
China  respectively,  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  March,  1B76,  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  complete,  were 
as  follows:— India,  £114,401;  Chins 
and  other  places  served  by  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  packets,  £63.534.  Them 
amounts,  however,  aro  subject  to  con- 
siderable deductions  io  respect  of  the 
share  of  sea  post^e  due  to  India.  Ai 
regards  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  sea  postage  received  on  the  outwaid 
id  Suez  for  tho  same  year  1 


at  present,     lu  |  £30,976,  the  whole  of  which  washandod 


^r  to  tho 


The  amount  of  se 

postage  on  the  homeward  mails  cannot 

stated,  as  the  entire  collections  in 


justice  to  the  Government,  I  think  it 
Tight  to  state  that,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  afford  more  detailed  infomiation  ujion 

this  question  to  the  House  on  Thursday  retain ed*by"the"Colonieii. 
next,  it  is  extremely  probable — in  fact, 
it  will  be  almost  necessary — that  an  im- 
mediate, althougli,  perhaps,  an  irregu- 
lar, discussion  should  take  place.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  anything  which,    in  their 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND) 
—THREATENED  EVICTION  OF  A 
TRIEST.— QUESTIONS. 

TERNER  asked  the  Chief  S«- 


would   be    prejudicial   to   the    crotary  for  Ireland,  If  hia  attention  hw 

intereste  of  tho  Public  Service:  but  the    been  called  to  a  letter  which  appeared 

"  '     '  "■   of  17th 


Government  will  have  to  hear  in 
that  the  House  are  in  possession  of 
formation  respecting  not  only  negoti 
J'/w  ChancUor  of  iU  Exclieimr 


Freeman's  iToumal " 

,n-    June  last,  from  the  Reverend  Thomu 

Fenlon,  Roman  Catholio  Frieat,  Bom- 
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nallis,  Queen's  County,  az^d  headed 
"Threatened  Eviction  of  a  Priest,"  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of 
a  possible  difference  between  himself  and 
his  landlord  he  has,  to  use  his  own 
words,  brought  his  **  case  before  the  local 
public  fix)m  the  altar,"  and  adds — 

**  In  fact  I  am  anxious  for  tljia  case  to  termi- 
nate in  my  eviction,  for  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
yinced  that  in  good  hands  and  turned  to  proper 
accoimt  it  can  be  made  to  subserve  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  tenant  in  a  very  telling  forcible 
way ; " 

and,  what  steps  the  Government  are 
taking  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  of  which  the  above  letter,  as 
well  as  the  violent  language  made  use 
of  at  recent  meetings  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  afford  evidence  ? 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  Before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  answers  the  Question,  I 
should  like  to  know,  ^Vllether  he  has  in- 
quired of  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh 
why,  in  referring  to  the  end  of  the 
priest's  letter,  he  omitted  all  mention  of 
accounts  of  the  priest's  grievances  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  :  With  reference 
to  the  Question  just  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell), 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not  addressed 
an  inquiry  such  as  he  suggests  to  my  hon. 
Friend.  In  consequence  of  my  attention 
being  called  to  this  letter  by  the  Ques- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  have  sent  over 
to  Ireland  for  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  receive.  Meanwhile,  I  think  it 
only  right  to  remind  my  hon.  Friend 
and  the  House  that  the  action  of  the 
fioman  Catholic  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland — whatever  may  be  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  this  particular  case 
— ^has  been  very  different,  happily,  from 
that  alleged  in  the  case  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  calls  for  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  Government  and  all  lovers  of 
order.  With  reference  to  the  last  matter 
alluded  to — namely,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  certain  parts  of  the  West  of  Ireland, 
brought  about  by  what  is  known  as  the 
anti-rent  movement — the  Government  is 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  dealing 
promptly  with  it.  Colonel  Bruce,  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  Constabulary,  has 
been  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  districts  concerned.  His  duty  will 
be  to  consult  with  the  resident  and  other 
magistrates  and  the  local  constabulary, 
and  to  report  to  the  Government  as  to 
what  additional  police  force  and  special 


police  stations  may  be  required  in  order 
to  enable  full  protection  to  be  afforded 
to  all  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legal  rights.  Special  police  protection 
will  be  afforded  to  process-servers  or 
others  requiring  it.  Considerable  re- 
inforcements are  being  drafted  into  these 
districts;  and  it  has  been  notified  to  the 
inhabitants  that,  in  the  event  of  any  at- 
tempt at  outrage,  the  cost  of  these  mea- 
sures will  be  levied  off  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  it  occurs. 

Mr.  CALLAN:  Would  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  say.  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Milltown,  County  Gal  way — 
the  last  of  these  meetings  that  has  been 
held — and  say  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  chairman,  proposer,  and  seconder  of 
the  resolutions  were  not  tenant  farmers, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  meeting  was  held  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  beHeve  it  is 
the  case  that  some  of  the  persons  who 
took  part  in  those  meetings  were  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  Nor  with  the  land  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE:  Certainly  not 
connected  with  the  land. 

ARMY    ORGANIZATION    COMMITTEE— 
THE  INSTRUCTIONS.— QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  is  in  a 
position  to  state  generally  what  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  Army  Com- 
mittee ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  bo  convenient  to  state  the 
instructions  to  a  Departmental  Commit- 
tee which  is  still  sitting  ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  I  may  say  what  the  general 
tenour  of  the  instructions  to  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Army  is.  The 
Committee  has  been  assembled  in  order 
that  by  their  advice  steps  may  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  practical  defects  which 
are  found  to  occur  in  Lord  Card  well's 
scheme  ;  but  there  is  no  intention  to  de- 
part from  the  general  principles  of  re- 
organization which  have  been  accepted 
since  1870.  We  propose  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  all  the  Reports  of  the  Locali- 
zation Committee  of  1871-2,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Militia  Committee  of 
1876,  as  well  as  those  of  the  various 
subsidiary  Committees  connected  with 
recruiting,  enlistment,  and  so  forth,  and 
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bo  quite  impossible  for  me  to  ans^ 
the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  ^ 
man  without  giving  oceasior  '' 
and  a  discussion;  and  '^ 
it  would  bo  for  the  c 
House  tliat  such  a  d* 
initiated  without  sr 
present  time,  I  r 


U*' 


..T'  .«  «>py»  ^8  t^®  subject 

■  7  IKL  HICKS-BKVCn  saia. 
"  ...y.'rr  to  procure  a  coi^y. 


very  inconvenini 
sible,  for  the  (• 
such  a  discuss: 
affairs,  alth-"- 
as  soon  as  v, 
into  coniY'l! 
make  sii'  i: 
the  riir^ 


,   uhi'fher 

:u  I'uiIoJ  in 

Mr!.  . .,  I  ono  Pro- 

crot.v  ^      .:uiiM"i|?    ^^' 

ju>f  ,  ./..s.rthoKhodope 

of  '  .,^s.::«  luuimolia  and 

c  '■   \    \  ^\ir*^'  Trovince  or  to 

^  .'.  ,.'.  iho  others? 

■  ;      .i^y    ^:r.  wo  apprehend 

*.      '•'■•   y  ...^^4  ^allod  upon  to  de- 

• '      ■        i^  v:i:* « in  bo  the  Conimis- 

■■     *"^;,  '  !*.i  :>.o  subject  will  bo  re- 

^■'■'  ^      ,    :..v*s«iMo  for  Her  Majesty's 

.      ^t  5i;iy  what  is  to  be  the 

"  ^  division  of  the  various  Tro- 
...  V  '.  •    •   , 

1  .  -  V  »>  V 

^  V  r      .VucaE    CAMPBELL:     The 

.:.nu{iu  will  ivmeiiibtr  thar  the 

voviilcs  for  a  Conu'.i:-«ii«^!i  to  bo 

..\..'..,\i  for  eacb  l*i\»viii»v.     IVrluips 


.,:-A)X COURT  PARK— THE  MASTKR 
OF  THE  HORSE.— QUESTION'. 

,.      Mr.    DILLWYN     asked    tho    Fir>t 

x •  iVuimi ssioner  of  AVork s,  What  was  the 

.   .:i;  amount  of  rent  now  paid  b}'  the  Ma^lvr 

.  .:i  •^'^/of  the  Horse  for  the  pasturage  iiud  u>o 

>..  l:fiWe|of  Hampton  Court  l^ark? 

■  :.-*  now  I     Mr.  GERAED  NOEL,  iu  reply,  said. 

the  Master  of  tho  Horse  now  paid  £*JSO 

a-year  forthe  pasturage  and  use  of  a  jtur- 

tion  of  Hampton  Court  I'ark  ;  but  it  niii-t 

be  remembered  he  had  to  maintain  o'lo 

deer,  and  to  provide  hay  and  other  i'o'A 

for  them  during  the  winter. 


THE    CHARITY  COMMISSK  »X— THK 
EX  rENSP:s.— QUESTION . 

Mr.  pell  asked  tho  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,    AVhen    ho  proposes    to  give 
effect  to  his  recent  statement,  that  part 
of  tlie  expenses  of  tho  Charity  Commis- 
sion are  to  be  fortliwitli  defra3'ed  by  tho 
charities  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners,   and   if    Papers    iu    re- 
lation   to  this    matter    are   to   bo  pre- 
sented to  the  House  ? 
Sir  IIENKY  SELWIN-IBBETSOX, 
.!  »    .  :iv^j:jt>od  enough  :•>  >:ii:o.  Whether  j  in  reply,  said,  ho  mentioned  on  afoi-mer 
..IS  >:.ps  Iiavo  boon  rakt  u  :  ■:•  tlio  an-  j  occasion  that    some    delay  would  take 
vltiiiiuMit  of  any  ev.o  i.'.^:'."..-.'.*>ioi;   lor  I  place;  but,   in   etmcert  with    the    First 


CIV  one  Proviuot  ': 
Mk.  B(U'Ki;i:. 


SOUTil    VV 


M 


\ 


..    'A-... 


Commissioner,  ho  had  re-considored  the 
arrangement    tlien    proposed,    and    he 
hoped  in  a  few  days  to  place  before  tho 
■:[Vi:ii  !  House  a  Bill  carr3'ing  out  the  recom- 
I  mendations  now  agreed  to. 


■ 


■.MIV 

..:>e  .1 


GRAND  JURIES  (IKELAXD)  BILL. 
QUESTION. 


.»fc 


.  ;"i>  ■    i   ;. 


■     ,    .         >.-    \V   .;..Mvs  Mk.   CALLAN:    The   Grand  Juriis 
"^  .                       ...•■•/    '.0  Ireland;  Bill  stands  on  the  Orders  tor 
."   <    .;■■  '■■  '       -■  '->  >ecv»iid  n^ading  this  evening.     Will  the 
;.                            .-'.wr.  N.>-  Cniet' Secretary  be  good  enough  to  state 
.  ., ■^■..    ■.■•.-.      v.  .'  '.■■/:':i  it*  it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  it  to- 
il. ".^-^  .  ;      .'  /     •■■  V-       '  ■  .■■      V^  .  ■'.•.'.-  v.iicht? 

,....:..     :    I...  ".  N,-.    .    .^      .-  J. ^. ;•..'-.  \Ui.J.  LOWTIIER:  We  do  not  iu- 

\n  I '., ".                                                         '  ''^'-'.d  to  take  that  Order  to-night. 
?  11    Mp'liA'r.i.  v.". ^  "x^^  *■■*■  ^^  •■•   '■-- 

.    |.i.    ...I.I.  ]...  .  oi'.a   v..  ;  \;\y   ."..■  *:■:/•;■.■.•:  vaUI.IAMENT  —  OIJDKK   OF  BVSIXESS 

•  II..    .    ■.  ..rii.;  :i^^,i  to  :hei  a'j'i^  <.i\*ViT:'.- 

•      .1  1..   Imi.)  ii.i  (upy  oi  it.  Til L  CHANCELLOR  OF  xuiiEXCllII- 

•I       '«  II  IN  inluMJ.  Whether  tho  lU'EK  said,  it  might  be  convenient  to 

..M.  ...1.1.  uiiiild  not  undi'i-  lUo  House  that  ho  hliould  mention,  with 
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reference  to  the  order  of  Business,  that  I 
there  was  a  Private  Bill  for  the  purchase  | 
of  the  East  India  Railway  fixed  for  to- 
morrow ;  but  it  had  been  arranged  that 
it  should  not  be  taken  till  to-morrow 
week.  He  hoped  to  take  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  after  the  Army 
Discipline  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  had  given  Notice 
of  a  Motion  on  the  subject ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  need  lead  to  any  discussion. 
He  should  also  be  glad  to  take  the  East 
India  Loan  Bill. 

ORDERS    OF  THE  DAY, 


ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND   REGULATION 

BILL.— [Bill  88.] 
{Mr.  Secretary  Stauleyj  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

TFilliam  Henry  Smith,    The  Judge  Advocate 

General.) 

COMMITTEE.     \_ Progress  20th  June.^ 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Courts  Martial. 
Clause  47  (Regpimental  courts  martial). 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON 
moTed,  in  page  22,  to  leave  out  lines  15 
and  1^ — namely, 

**  Any  oflBcer  authorised  by  or  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act  to  convene  general  and  district  courts 
mutUd,  or  either  of  them,  also." 

The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said, 
that  his  object  in  moving  the  Amendment 
was  to  endeavour  to  put  the  legislation 
relating  to  courts  martial  on  the  same 
simple  footing  upon  which  it  now  stood 
in  the  existing  Mutiny  Act,  and  upon 
which  it  had  stood  since  the  Mutiny  Acts 
were  first  passed — the  time  of  William 
m.,  1(589.  He  proposed  to  omit  the  two 
first  lines  of  the  clause,  in  order  that  it 
might  begin  with  the  words — "Any 
commandinfi^  officer  of  a  rank,  not  below 
the  rank  of  captain,"  and  so  on.  The 
two  first  lines  of  the  clause,  as  it 
now  stood,  introduced  in  the  Army  an 
entirely  new  system,  and  a  practice 
which  had  never  been  thought  of  before, 
much  less  put  into  operation.  By  the 
clause,  any  officer  of  superior  rank 
might  order  a  commanding  officer  of  a 
reg^ent  to  assemble  a  regimental 
conrt  martial  and  to  submit  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  court  martial  to  him  for 
confirmation.     The  practice  hitherto  ob- 


served had  been  that  the  commanding 
officer  was  supreme  in  his  regiment,  with 
regard  to  the  assembling  or  confirming  of 
a  regimental  court  martial.  No  one  else 
but  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment could  assemble  a  regimental  court 
martial,  and  he  alone  could  confirm  tho 
proceedings — in  fact,  a  regimental  court 
martial  had  been  hold  to  be  a  purely 
regimental  concern,  for  which  the  com- 
manding officer  was  responsible.  But, 
under  the  proposed  arrangement,  any 
superior  officers  who  were  authorized 
might  themselves  convene  a  regimental 
court  martial.  This  was  an  entirely 
new  system,  and  one  which  he  feared 
would  work  very  fnjuriously.  It  was 
well  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  tho  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  should  inform  the  Committee  on 
what  grounds  this  very  novel  procedure 
had  been  proposed.  The  Committee 
would  find  that  the  present  system  of 
courts  martial  was  so  very  simple  that 
he  regretted  exceedingly*  that  it  was 
proposed  to  change  it.  Clause  6  of  the 
existing  Mutiny  Act  enacted  power  to 
constitute  courts  martial.     It  said — 

*'  For  tho  purpoHO  of  bringing  oflfendei-a 
against  this  Act  of  Justice  Her  Majesty  may, 
from  time  to  time,  assemble  courts  martial." 

That  was  the  authority  of  Parliament  to 
enable  the  Crown  to  assemble  courts 
martial.  After  giving  the  Crown  power 
to  assemble  courts  martial,  the  present 
Act  proceeded  in  the  next  section  to 
describe  the  places  where  offenders 
might  be  tried.  It  then  went  on  to 
state  the  powers  of  general  courts  mar- 
tial; the  next  section  enacted  the  powers 
of  district  courts  martial ;  the  next  sec- 
tion dealt  with  the  powers  of  the  regi- 
mental courts  martial,  enacting  tho 
power  for  each  court  martial  in  the 
order  of  importance  in  which  it  stood. 
Now,  that  was  a  very  simple  process  ; 
it  was  a  process  well  understood  in  the 
Army,  and  had  existed,  as  he  had 
already  said,  for  200  years.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  alter  that  system,  and  to  let 
the  authority  of  Parliament  for  convening 
courts  martial  apply  only  to  regimental 
courts  martial — to  the  lesser  of  the 
three  kinds  of  such  tribimals — while 
the  two  other  courts  martial  were  to  be 
assembled  under  an  Order  emanating 
from  the  Sovereign.  He  would  read 
the  words  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  -Secretary  of  State  for 
War  used  in  explaining  this  change,  when 
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he  introducod  tlio  Bill  in  the  House,  by  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments. 

The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  And  then  ho  proposed  to  alter  the  first 

said —  two  lines  of  Clause  48,  so  that  authority 

"  Passing  next  to  courts  martial,  we  have  re-  should    bo    introduced    tO    enable    the 

arranf?0(l  the  old  law,  but  we  have  maintained  Sovereign  to  convene  coiirts  martial  in 

the  principle.    Xow,    courts  martial  will   he  the  same  manner  as  at  present ;    and 

divided  into  two  classes,  in  respect  of  the  mode  ^^^^  ^^    proposed    to    omit    Qause  47, 

in  which  they  are  convened.   Pirst  of  all,  courts  ,        i.    'j.    •       x-l      t>mi    •      -i. 

martial  are  now  convened  under  the  authority  ^"^  P"^    "    ^^    *^®    ^"^    l^  i^    proper 

of  the  Statute  alone,"  place — namely,  after  the  clause  dealing 

XI-  i.          Ai_     -D'li  ^1                          J*  with  district   courts  martial.      Bj  that 

-that  was  the  BiU  thoy  were  now  dis-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^1^  ^j^^  ^j^^  Sovereign 

cussing  power  to  hold  courts  martial  according 

"and,  secondly,  under  authority,  derived  me-  to  the  present  system ;     and  they  would 

''^^:'''^:t^&^lJi^ll':r^J:.  ^--\  g--.-^,  <--^    martial     district 

ment,  are  rogimontal  courU  martial  and  detach-  courts   martial,   and   regimental    COUrta 

ment  courts  martial ;  secondly,  general  courts  martial    maintained  in  the   Same  Order 

martial  and    districts    courts    martial."— {3  and  plan  as  in  the  existing  Act.    Unless 

Bamaril,  cciliii.  1916.]  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  could 

The  draft  Bill,  which  was  laid  before  give  him  reasons  for  this  extraordinary 

the  Select  Committee,  was  drawn  on  the  Sj.*??"  ^«  ^^""^^  ^®  '^°"''*  ^  '^^  ^«'  » 

^feVJIril'l^.ll  "!!.!''A'!.'?L¥;!*!!?y  cZxEL  STANLEY  could  not  agree 


for  courts  uiartial   under    Eoval  Sign  *!"»*  *'t?  ^^  introduced  any  comphca- 

Manual.     It  was  drawn  up  on  the  prin-  *J°°-     ^^  ^"^^  /F°"\,t''f  ,^«>°8  **»«  <='^' 

eiple  that  Parliament  should  give  to  the  '*  «eemod  to  him  that  the  two  dauses 

Sovereign  the  power  to  hold  di.strict  and  J*'^^"  together  as  thoy  were  intended  to 

general  courts  martial ;   and  ho  could  ^«'  really  made  the  matter  very  much 

not  see  for  what  purpose   that    simple  <'1«'^™^/    ,^^°  ^«'^;,  *°^  6/^*''*  ^t^^u  " 

arrangement   had    boon    altered.     The  f^"".    had    correctly    quoted    what    he 

Committee  would  find  tliat    Clause  47,  ^^^^''^^  ^■TA^'^^             mtroduc 

as  it  now  stood,  dealt  with  regimental  '"»  *^%^{"  *°  ^^^  ^"T"     •?*  ^Z 

courts  martial   under  the  authority  of  observed  that  there  were  two  classes  of 

statute;  and  that  the  next  clause  went  "='>"'*?  martial-the  courts  martial  con- 

on  to  sav  that voned  by  Statute  alone,  and  those  con- 

^  vened  by  Warrant  from  Her  Majesty. 
"The  following  rules  are  enacted  with  respect  t,^^  regulations  as  to  general  courts 
to  cencral  courts  martial  and  district  courts  i*  i  •  i  ix  j  i»  xi_ 
martial  :-(l.)  A  general  court  martial  shall  he  "fiartial  remained  unaltered,  for  the  con- 
convened  by  Her  Majesty,  or  some  officer  vening  authority  must  be  Her  Majesty, 
dciriving  authority  to  conv(»ne  a  g(»neral  court  or  a    person   authorized,  by  Warrant. 

martial    immediately    or   mediately    for    Iler  Ho  could  not  quite  understand  in  what 

"•^^^  ^'  way  the   power  of  the  Sovereign  had 

In  Clause  122  the  subject  of  courts  mar-  been  altered.     As  regarded  the  position 

tial  was  again  taken  up,  for  it  was  there  of  officers  holding  an  immediate  autho- 

recited —  i*ity,  it  was  intended  that  the  mere  fact 

«  Her  Majesty  mav,  by  any  Warrant  or  War-  ^^  l^oldine  a  warrant  for  the  COnYening 

rants  under'her  Sign  Manual,  in  such  form  as  ^\  general  courts  martial   should  carry 

Her  Majesty  may,   from  time  to  time  direct,  with  it  the  authority  to  convene  district 

from  time  to  time  convene,  or  authorize  any  courts  martial.     That  was  the  alteration 

m^faP'"'^'''''*  ^'^  convene,  a   general  court  tj^^t  was  made.     He  was  afraid  that  if 

he  were  to  take  the  Amendment  of  the 

They  had,  therefore,  a  curious  mixture  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  as  being 

of  authority  regarding  courts  mai-tial.  hostile  to  the  principle  he  had  enun- 

He  had  tried,  in  every  possible  way,  to  ciated  he  must  resist  it. 

see  why  the  subject  had  been  divided  Sir    ALEXANDER    GORDON  ob- 

into  two  parts;  and  now  he  proposed  to  served,  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 

omit  the  two  first  lines  of  this  clause,  in  Gentleman  had  not  said  why  he  intro- 

order  to  let  regimental  courts  martial,  to  duced  the  question  of  the  superior  officer, 

which  the  clause  related,  be  convened  An  entirely  new  system  was  started. 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon 
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Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  was  true 
that  they  had  altered  the  detachment 
general  court  martial.  It  now  passed 
under  the  name  of  the  regimental 
court  martial.  Of  course,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  there  was  a  wide  power  given  to 
particular  officers ;  but  in  that  respect  it 
was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  powers  of  commanding  officers 
of  regiments. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  OOBDON  said, 
that  if  it  were  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments,  then  the 
clause  must  be  altered  ;  because  it  gave 
power  to  superior  officers  to  convene 
courts  martial,  whether  the  commanding 
officer  liked  it  or  not.  Hitherto,  it 
had  been  most  important  that  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  regiment  should 
feel  that  that  power  rested  with  him,  and 
that  he  was  responsible.  When  a  com- 
manding officer  wanted  a  higher  power, 
he  went  to  a  superior  officer  for  a  higher 
class  of  court  martial.  He  desired  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
state  where  power  was  given  to  the 
Sovereign  to  assemble  courts  martial ; 
what  part  of  the  Clauses  47  and  48  con- 
tained that  power  which  now  existed  in 
the  Military  Act,  and  without  which  the 
Sovereign  could  not  hold  courts  martial? 
[Lord  Eustace  Cecil:  In  the  137th 
section.]  He  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
thought  that  that  power  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided before  they  went  a  step  further. 
They  ought  to  give  the  Sovereign  power 
to  hold  'courts  martial  at  the  part  of  the 
Bill  where  courts  martial  were  dealt 
with,  instead  of  giving  such  authority  at 
the  tail-end  of  the  Bill.  In  the  old 
Mutiny  Act  that  power  was  provided  in 
the  first  four  lines ;  and  he  maintained 
that  the  present  clause  should  commence 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  Act. 
He  was  watching  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
most  carefully;  because  the  practical 
effect  of  this  clause,  and  others  affecting 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  was  that 
the  Sovereign  would  have  power  to 
hold  courts  martial  without  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament. 

Colonel  STANLEY  directed  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman's  attention  to 
Clause  48 — 

"  The  following  rules  are  enacted  with  respect 
to  genend  courts  martial  and  district  courts 
martial: — (1.)  A  general  court  martial  shall  bo 
convened  by  Her  ^lajesty,  or  some  officer  de- 


riving: authority  to  convene  a  general  court 
martial  immediately  or  mediately  from  Her 
Majesty.  (2.)  A  district  court  martial  shall  be 
convened  by  an  officer  authorized  to  convene  a 
general  court  mai-tial,  or  some  officer  deri\nng 
autliority  to  convene  a  district  court  martial 
from  an  officer  authorized  to  convene  general 
courts  martial." 

Then  Clause  122  provided  that — 

"  Her  Majesty  may,  by  any  Warrant  or 
Warrants  under  Her  Sign  Manual,  in  such  form 
as  Her  Majesty  may,  from  time  to  time  direct, 
from  time  to  time  convene,  or  authorize  any 
qualified  officer  to  convene,  a  general  court 
martial." 

lie  roally  failed  to  see  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman's  point. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  said, 
that  the  words  which  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  just  read  ought 
to  commence  the  part  of  the  Bill  they 
were  now  considering. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  moved,  in  page  22, 
line  22,  after  the  word  *' consist,'*  to 
insert — 

"  Of  five  ranks  of  members,  viz. :  one  captain » 
two  first  lieutenants ;  two  second  lieutenants  J 
two  non-commissioned  officers ;  two  privates » 
the  captain  to  be  president." 

An  hon.  Membek  :  And  two  drummer 
oys.]  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  they 
had  completed  that  pai-t  of  the  Bill 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  crime  and 
punishment,  and  now  they  came  to  an- 
other very  serious  portion  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  formation  of  courts  martial. 
The  powers  which  were  invested  in  courts 
martial  were  very  important;  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  the  Committee 
was  fully  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude and  seriousness  of  the  question. 
He  would  only  give  them  one  fact  which 
ought  to  arrest  their  attention,  and  it 
was  this — that  on  Saturday  morning, 
amongst  the  other  Parliamentary  Papers 
that  were  delivered  to  them,  there  was 
one  which  set  forth  the  number  of 
criminal  indictments  that  were  for  trial 
before  the  Courts  having  criminal  juris- 
diction in  England  and  Wales  in  the 
year  1877.  The  number  of  such  indict- 
ments was  15,179;  while,  in  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  courts  martial  held 
in  the  British  Army  was  15,793.  The 
criminal  indictments,  however,  referred 
to  persons,  the  other  calculation  to  trials  ; 
so  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  two  returns 
for  comparison,  it  was  as  well  to  state 
that  the  number  of  persons  tried  by 
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courts  martial  in  the  British  Army  in 
1877  was  close  on  14,000.     That  was  a 
comparison  which  ought  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  House   of  Commons, 
and  of  the  Committee.     In  the  former 
instance-^that   of   the   criminal  indict- 
ments of  Enghmd  and  Wales — all  the 
persons  were  tried  by  their  poors  ;  while, 
in  the  other  case — the  courts  martial — 
the  persons  charged  wore  not  tried  by 
their  poors.     And  that  was  the  point  to 
which  he  wislied  to  call  attention.     In 
reality,    the   particular  clause   that  his 
Amendment  applied  to  dealt  only  with 
regimental  courts  martial ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  by  regimental  courts 
martial  in  1877  was  6,549.     He  wished, 
at  the  very  outset,  to  state  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  stand  by  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  his  Amendment ;  but  he  did  par- 
ticularly wish  to  urge  that  they  should 
consider  tlie  propriety  of  introducing  a 
new  system  respecting  the  fonnation  of 
courts  martial,  in  order  that  they  might 
be   able   to   give  to   the    soldier  some 
guarantee  that  he  would  have  as  great 
justice  done  to  him  in  the  Army  as  any 
civilian  had  in  civil  life.     The^^  had  not 
hitherto  received,  to  any  great  extent, 
the  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  in  the  consideration 
of  this  Bill ;  they  might,  perhaps,   re- 
ceive it  upon  this  particular  point.     He 
was  aware  that  the  probable  answer  lie 
■would  receive  from  the  military  authori- 
ties in  the  House  was  that  a  proposal  of 
this  character   was  not  at  all  fitted  to 
their  system  ;  that  this  was  an  applica- 
tion of  a  German  system — that  it  was 
foreign.      He   at  once    admitted   that ; 
but  he  begged  lion,  and  gallant  Gentle- 
men to  consider  how  far  it  might  not 
be  advantageous  to  them  to  adopt  some 
such  principle.     He  was  perfectly  will- 
ing  to  examine   with   great    care   any 
objection    that    might  be   made.      He 
knew  he  would  be  told  that  in  foreign 
Armies  they  had  conscription  ;    but  that 
in  England  they   had  no    conscription. 
He  was  disposed  to  examine  this  point ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  ask  the 
Committee  if  our  system  was   so  per- 
fect that  it  needed  no   change?      He 
asserted  that  they  had  now  got  a  good 
class  of  men  in  the  Army ;  and  if  they 
expected  to  get  and  to  keep  them  some 
change  was  necessary.     The  War  Office 
could  not  complain  that  they  had  not  had, 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  almost 
all  they  had  asked  for.     To-day,  with 

Jifr.  e7.  Holms 


only  132,000  men,    they  had  granted 
them  £2,500,000  more  than  they  had 
five  years  ago.     If  they  looked  for  the 
result  of  their  system  at  the  little  war 
now  going  on  in  South  Africa,  he  scarcely 
thought  there  would   be  anyone   bold 
enough  to  say,  or  to  suggest,  that  the 
system  was  anything  like  satisfactory. 
The  system  was  going  to  be  examined  by 
a  Departmental  Committee — an  admis- 
sion that  the  Government  did  not  think 
the  system  was  anythinglike  perfect.  The 
second  objection  to  which  he  would  refer 
was  that  they  ought  not  to  adopt  the 
system  he  proposed,  because  they  had 
not,  as  in  foreign  countries,  the  system 
of  conscription.      Now,    he    would  ask 
hon.  and  gallant  Members  to  consider 
why  it  was  that  in  Germany,   although 
they  there  had  the  conscription,    they 
gave   a  man  the   same  freedom   when 
he   was   moved  from   the    civilian  life 
to  the  military  life — he  maintained  the 
same  rights  he  had  when  in  the   civil 
life  ?    In  Germany,  no  sense  of  degra- 
dation attached  to   a  man  serving  his 
country  in  the  ranks,  and  care  was  taken 
that  the  men  should  have  their  equal 
rights.     Suppose  they  had  the  conscrip- 
tion to-morrow  in  this  country,  could  it 
be  supposed  the  nation  would  allow  that 
men,  taken  from  their  homes  by  force, 
should  have  less  consideration  before  the 
law  than  they  had  at  present  ?   Certainly 
not ;  and  to  be  consistent,  if  men  were 
taken  into  the  Army  now,  as  volunteers, 
they  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
of   being  tried  by  their  peers  as  they 
had  if  brought  before  a  jury.     In  the 
Army,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  was 
not  tried  by  his  peers  at  all.     This  was 
no  question  of  raising  the  pay  of  the 
soldier  for  our  Army ;  it  was  the  im- 
proving of   the  terms  under  which  he 
served — that  he  should  be  treated  the 
same  under  his  military  life  as  under  his 
civil  life.     He  had  no  wish  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  any  extreme  measure ;  and 
this,    he  thought,   was  a  fair  way  of 
raising  and  discussing  that  principle  of 
law,  that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  his 
peers ;  and  he  hoped  the    Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  take  it  into  con- 
sideration.    He  moved  the  Amendment 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK  said. 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  raised,  by  his 
Amendment,  a  very  grave  and  important 
subject;  and  thou'^i-'r'^mly  now  pro- 

posed   ;.     4"''«ion  of  t^«mendment    to 
^  .11  entirely  new  system 
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composing  the  court  martial,  and  then  i 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  giviiig  ' 
prisoners  justice,  and  of  giving  them  a  ' 
tribunal  in  which  they  and  the  public 
should  have  a  right  to  have  confidence. 
One  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
the  proposal  was  this — that  the  members 
of  the  court  martial  would  bo  likely  to 
talk  in  the  barrack- room  of  the  result  and 
progress  of  the  case.  He  thought  that 
was  a  very  good  argument  in  favour  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
being  admitted,  because  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  was  publicity.  If 
persons  heard  the  evidence  they  would, 
probably,  be  better  satisfied  with  the 
result  than  they  would  if  they  did  not 
know  what  had  taken  place,  and  if  they 
only  heard  an  unfair  and  partial  state- 
ment. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER,  interposing, 
explained  that  he  only  said  they  would 
talk  over  the  finding  and  senteueo,  not 
the  evidence. 

Mb.  BIGQAH  said,  oven  so,  it  was 
very  desirable  that  they  should  inspire 
confidence.  In  all  probability,  the 
members  of  a  court  martial  went  into  a 
private  room  to  consult,  and,  in  giving 
their  decision,  they  did  not  give  their 
reasons ;  but  if  they  discussed  the  matter 
in  the  presence  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  the  result  would  be 
that  a  certain  amount  of  public  opinion 
would  be  exercised  over  the  officers, 
and,  therefore,  they  would  be  likely  to 
give  decisions  in  which  the  public  and 
the  Army  would  have  confidence. 

Sm  HENRY  HAVELOCK  said,  the 
Amendment,  undoubtedly,  had,  at  first, 
a  very  fascinating  effect  on  a  certain 
class  of  men ;  but,  on  examination,  it 
would  be  found  to  bo  the  most  impracti- 
cable and  impractical  Amendment  that 
was  ever  proposed.  In  confirmation  of 
what  had  been  said,  and  coming  at  the 
same  facts  from  different  points  of  view, 
he  might  say  that  he  had  heard  the 
opinions  of  hifndreds  of  soldiers,  both 
those  still  serving  and  those  who  had 
left  the  Service  and  were  likely  to  be 
under  no  influence,  and  he  never  heard 
any  soldier  express  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the 
tribunals  already  existing  in  the  Army. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  might  not  bo 
aware  that  as  far  back  as  the  Crimean 
War,  and  before  that,  there  was  an  in- 
formal tribunal  in  the  Service — an  ex- 
treme development  of  Uie  principle  ad- 


vocated by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
— a  tribunal  which  was  called  the  com- 
pany court  martial,  and  which  dealt 
with  certain  offences  committed  by  tho 
soldier  affecting  his  fellows,  such  as  pil- 
fering and  theft.  The  officers  did  not 
interfere  at  all ;  but  permission  was 
given  to  the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  com- 
pany to  assemble  an  informal  tribunal, 
in  order  to  administer  justice  to  the 
criminal  in  any  way  they  thought  proper. 
Usually,  the  offender  was  laid  on  tho 
table  and  punished  with  a  flat  rod  ;  and 
the  reason  that  tribunal  was  abolished 
was  because  it  was  found  the  severity  of 
the  sentences  it  inflicted  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  those  inflicted  by  the  more 
regular  tribunals  then  existing.  There 
was  ono  point  in  relation  to  this  Amend- 
ment which  its  Mover  had  overlooked, 
and  that  was  that  if  he  desired  that  a 
soldier  should  bo  tried  by  his  peers, 
he  should  prevent  non  -  commissioned 
officers,  of  all  persons,  from  being  on 
the  court ;  whereas  he  proposed  to  put 
two  non-commissioned  officers  and  two 
privates.  It  was  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  the  Service,  and  the  reason 
why  such  good  feeling  existed,  that  the 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  English 
StTvice  had  not  any  primitive  or  disci- 
plinary power  whatever,  as  he  had  in 
the  foreign  Services.  The  non-com- 
•missioned  officers  were  kept  as  an  inter- 
mediate class,  and  their  position  was 
preserved  because  they  were  never  al- 
lowed any  voice  whatever,  except  as  re- 
garded giving  evidence,  in  connection 
with  tho  punishment  of  a  soldier.  Tho 
non-commissioned  officer  was  constantly 
brought,  from  tlio  circumstances  of  his 
position,  into  contact  with  the  private, 
and  was  often  likely  to  bear  a  grudge 
against  him,  which  could  not  bo  enter- 
tained by  anybody  in  the  position  of  an 
officer.  Therefore,  he  was  the  last 
person  to  whom  judicial  powers  should 
1)0  granted.  If,  as  an  alternative,  his 
hon.  Friend  had  proposed  a  court  con- 
sisting half  of  officers  and  half  of  pri- 
vates, it  would  have  been  a  far  more 
impartial  tribunal.  However,  he  (Sir 
Henry  Havolock)  preferred  tho  existing 
tribunals ;  and  as  no  possible  good  could 
arise  from  the  Amendment  he  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  it. 

GenervVL  SHUTE  said,  he  knew  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  never  wished 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  unne- 
cessarily, and  he  was  sure  if  the  hon. 
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by  altogether  the  consideration  of  what 
was    done    in     foreign    Armies.       He 
did  not  know  that  his  hon.  Friend  was 
a  great  authority  on  that  subject;   but 
if  he  were,  he  might  be  justly  answered 
by  the  objection  that  the  English  Army 
was  not  like  foreign  Armies,  and   re- 
sembled them   in    no    respect,    and  if 
French  and  German  private  soldiers  sat 
on  courts  martial,  that  was  no  reason 
why  ours  should.     He  was  satisfied  it 
was  contrar}'-  to  the  legal  spirit  which 
should  conduct  those  proceedings  ;   nor 
did  he  think  that  military  men  on  either 
side  of  the  House  would  say  that  such  a 
proposal  as  this,  if  caiTiod  into  effect, 
would  in  any  way  conduce  to  good  order. 
Colonel  ALEXANDER  thought  the 
private  soldier  himself  would  be  inclined 
to  say  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
— **Save  me  from  my  friends."      The 
private  soldier  was  not  only  not  fitted  to 
serve  on  courts  martial,  but  he  would 
not  wish  to  do  so.      The  Royal  Com- 
mission in    1869    took    evidence    from 
pi-ivate  soldiers  as  to  their  opinions  of 
courts  martial,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  conducted.     The  names  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  were  not 
divulged,  nor  the  numbers  of  their  regi- 
ments, and  they  were  assured  of  that 
beforehand.     They  came  forward  per- 
fectly voluntarily,  and  gave  their  evi- 
dence with  the  utmost  freedom.     Private 
H.  stated  he  believed  that  a  man  who 
was  tried  by  a  regimental  court  martial 
got  full  justice  at  his  trial,  and  he  had 
never  known  a  man  to  bo  unjustly  con- 
victed by  a  regimental  court  martial. 
Private  G.  said  he  had  been  twice  tried 
by  a  court  martial,  and  he  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  it  upon  either  occasion.     He 
added,    *' I  have  had  fair-j^lay ;  "   and 
what  could   be  said  more  than  that? 
Private  F.  was  against  the  system  of 
regimental  courts  martial,  and  preferred 
district  and  general  courts  martial,  be- 
cause   he    thought    regimental    courts 
martial  were  influenced  too  much  by 
the  colonel ;  but,  then,   he  added  that 
he  had  never  known  a  case  of  a  man 
who  was  known  to  have  been  unjustly 
convicted  by  a  regimental  court  martial, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  pre- 
ferred the  superior  court  to  the  inferior 
court.      Corporal  E.   said  the    feeling 
amongst  soldiers  was  that  a  man  who 
was  tried  by  court  martial  had  a  fair 
means  of  defending  himself,  and  he  had 
never  heard  any  complaint  as  to   the 
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decisions  of  courts  martial.      Bombar- 
dier E.  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
said  he  had  never  seen  any  injustice  in 
a  court  martial,  and  he  had  never  known 
a  man  convicted  who  was  known  by  his 
comrades  to  be  innocent ;  and  evidence 
was  given  by  several  non-commissioned 
officers  to  the  same  effect.     The  want  of 
education  in  our  private  soldiers  would 
be  a  very  serious  defect.     Every  ofi&cer, 
on  joining  the  Army,  had  to  attend  the 
proceedings  of  courts  martial  for  six 
months  before  he  was  allowod  to  sit  on 
one ;  and  before  he  could  sit  on  a  gene- 
ral court  martial  he  must  have  served 
tliree  years.     Would  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  select  his  private  soldiers 
to  sit  on  courts  martial  in  the  same  way, 
or  would  he  say  that  a  private  who  had 
joined  six  months  should  sit  on  a  general 
court  martial  upon  which  an  officer  who 
had  joined  two  years  could  not  sit  ?    It 
was  quite  true  that,  in  the  German  Army, 
privates  sat  on  courts  martial ;  but  one 
of  the  points  in  a  German  court  martial 
was  this — that  each  member  had  to  sign 
his  opinion  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  would 
get  many  private  soldiers  serving  on 
courts   martial  in   the  English    Army 
who  would  not  be  able  to  sign.     Then, 
in  Germany,  the  members  of  the  court 
were  cautioned  that  the  finding' and  sen- 
tence were  not  to  be  divulged.     Did  hon. 
Members  think  that  an  English  private, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  barrack- 
room   all   day,  would   not  discuss  the 
proceedings  of   a  court  martial ;    and 
that  the  comrades  of  a  man  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  court  would  not 
attempt  to  ascertain  from  him  what  the 
finding  of  the  court  had  been?    And 
did  they  not  think  that,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  ascertained  that  Private  So- 
and-so  had  voted  for  a  very  severe  sen- 
tence, he  would  not  be  a  marked  man  in 
the  regiment  ever  afterwards?    It  was 
absurd  to  say  he  would  not.      Then, 
supposing  a  soldier  were  taken  up  for 
being  absent  in  a  disorderly  house  in  the 
purlieus  of  AVestminster,  was  he  to  be 
tried  by  another  soldier  who,  perhaps, 
was  absent  at  the  same  disorderly  house 
on  the  previous  day?    Not  only  that, 
but  he  thought    there   would  be   the 
greatest   difficulty    in    composing   this 
mixed  court  martial.     Every  man,  on 
being  put  upon  his  trial,  would  ask  if 
he  had  any  objection  to  the  members  of 
the  court ;  but  as  peremptory  challenges 
were  not  allowed,  some  of  the  reasons 
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that  might  be  given  for  objecting  might 
be  rather  amusing.  Indeed,  he  thought 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  com- 
posing the  court  under  these  circum- 
?tances.  But,  with  regard  to  Germany, 
be  did  not  think  the  English  privates 
(vould  care  much  for  copying  the  Ger- 
man system  in  any  way.  Perhaps  the 
bon.  Member  for  Hackney  might  not  be 
aware  of  some  of  the  summary  punish- 
ments to  which  the  German  soldiers  were 
subject.  They  were  made  to  undergo 
imprisonment  in  a  cell  with  a  lath  floor, 
in  which  the  offender  could  neither  stand 
nor  sit  without  pain;  and  this  torture 
was  so  excessive  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lation that  there  should  be  an  interval 
af  48  hours  between  every  24  hours  of 
punishment.  Then,  a  delinquent,  in- 
stead of  sufiPering  arrest,  might  be  tied 
to  a  tree,  or  a  wheel  for  three  hours 
daily.  Captain  Ilozier,  who  gave  evi- 
ience  before  the  Commission,  said  that, 
in  the  field,  very  few  courts  martial  wore 
held  in  the  Prussian  Service,  and  that 
men  were  punished  very  severely  with- 
out any  court  martial.  They  tied  men 
to  g^n  wheels  and  other  torturing  punish- 
ment.o.  He  was  quite  certain  the  privates 
of  the  English  Army  would  not  thank 
the  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  proposal. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
there  was  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  in  the 
A.mendment  that  commended  itself  to 
one's  sympathies  ;  but  when  they  talked 
of  assimilating  the  military  and  civil  sys- 
tems, it  would  not  be  done  by  this  Amend- 
ment. A  man  who  served  on  a  court 
martial  was  not  only  a  juror,  but  a  judge ; 
and  the  Amendment  would  assign  to 
private  soldiers  duties  which  were  re- 
served for  judges,  and  were  not  a  portion 
of  the  duties  of  a  common  jury  at  all. 
For  instance,  the  sentence,  which  was, 
above  all,  a  question  for  the  judge,  and 
which  nobody  would  think  of  leaving 
to  the  jury  —  that,  according  to  the 
Amendment,  would  be  left  to  the  private 
soldier.  That  was  a  serious  question, 
which  should  be  left  to  the  judge,  as 
questions  of  law  and  evidence  should  bo 
left  to  the  jury.  Now,  they  must  con- 
stitute a  court  martial  in  a  manner  to  fit 
it  to  be  both  judge  and  jury,  which, 
in  fact,  it  was.  In  civil  life  they  did  not 
compose  their  j  uries  of  everybody.  There 
was  a  qualification  for  a  jury  laid  down 
in  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1825.  They  took  care 
that  the  illiterate  and  the  lowest  classes 
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should  not  be  members  of  juries;  but 
how  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to 
do  that  with  the  privates  of  a  regiment  ? 
There  was  no  qualification  proposed  in 
the  Amendment.  In  civil  life  they  had 
a  qualification  for  common  jurors,  and 
they  had  a  qualification  of  another  cha- 
racter for  a  special  jury  ;  but  in  a  regi- 
ment there  would  be  no  such  security  at 
all  for  the  class  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
jury,  even  if  they  could  be  considered  a 
jury  at  all.  IIow  would  his  hon.  Friend 
choose  his  privates?  If  they  were  to 
have  privates  on  a  jury,  they  must  be 
taken  indiscriminately  ;  because,  if  they 
began  to  discriminate,  they  made  an 
evil  which  was  far  greater  than  the  one 
they  were  supposed  to  cure.  They  would 
never  allow  the  authorities  to  select  men 
to  conduct  the  case ;  anything  approach- 
ing to  selection  would  be  strongly  ob- 
jected to.  What  could  be  worse  than 
to  have  the  pet  private  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  to  be  put  on  a  court  martial  ? 
He  would  bo,  probably,  regarded  as  the 
most  objectionable  member  of  all.  Then, 
were  they  to  have  the  newest  soldier,  or 
a  man  whose  character  was  bad,  but 
who  had  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of 
the  hands  of  courts  martial  ?  Neither  of 
those  men  would  command  the  confi- 
dence of  his  comrades,  or  anybody  else. 
Tlierefore,  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  jury  of  that  kind 
were  absolutely  unsurmountable.  He 
was  not  familiar  with  the  working  of 
the  German  Army;  but  this  he  could 
say — that  in  the  system  of  the  German 
Army  they  got  a  better  class  of  men  to 
sit  on  courts  martial  than  the  average 
English  private  soldier.  They  were  men 
of  a  higher  and  more  educated  class. 
Therefore,  it  seemed  to  him,  for  all 
these  reasons,  that  there  were  strong 
practical  objections  to  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  CALLAN  said,  he  at  first  sight 
intended  to  vote  for  the  Amendment ; 
but  on  consideration,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  private  soldier,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  against  it.  He  believed  the 
esprit  de  corps  was  such  that  a  private 
soldier  would  feel  more  confidence  in  a 
court  martial  composed  of  officers,  than 
he  would  in  a  court  partly  composed  of 
privates  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  were  brought  more  into  immediate 
coutact  with  him.  There  was  one  argu- 
ment, however,  which  was  used  by  the  last 
speaker  but  one,  which,  if  it  were  given 
effect  to,  would  narrow  exceedingly  the 
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be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  answer 
the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man without  giving  occasion  for  a  debate 
and  a  discussion ;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  that  such  a  discussion  should  be 
initiated  without  some  Notice.  At  the 
present  time,  I  must  say,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient,  and,  indeed,  impos- 
sible, for  the  Government  to  enter  into 
such  a  discussion  in  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  although  we  shall  be  anxious, 
as  soon  as  we  can  do  so  without  getting 
into  complications  with  other  Powers,  to 
make  such  a  statement  as  is  desired  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  COUETNEY  said,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
just  told  the  House  that  the  Governments 
of  England  and  France  had  joined  in  re- 
commending the  Khedive  to  abdicate. 
Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  further  in- 
form the  House  whether  the  recom- 
mendation was  that  the  Khedive  should 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  or  whe- 
ther he  should  simply  place  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Porto  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  that  Question  at  present. 

The  Majiquess  of  HAETINGTON  :  I 
beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  will,  on  Thurs- 
day, ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Whether  he  can  state  with  whom 
negotiations,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  reply 
on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  are  at  present 
going  on  ?  I  will  also  repeat,  in  another 
form,  the  Question  put  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Eochestor,  which  I  think 
was  not  quite  understood,  On  what 
ground  the  application  to  the  Khedive 
to  resign  has  been  made  ?  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  say  anything 
to  provoke  discussion  at  present.  In 
justice  to  the  Government,  I  think  it 
Tight  to  state  that,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  afford  more  detailed  information  upon 
this  question  to  the  House  on  Thursday 
next,  it  is  extremely  probable — in  fact, 
it  will  be  almost  necessary — that  an  im- 
mediate, although,  perhaps,  an  irregu- 
lar, discussion  should  take  place.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  anything  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Public  Service ;  but  the 
Government  will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  House  are  in  possession  of  in- 
formation respecting  not  only  negotia- 
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tions,  but  also  actions,  which,  although 
extremely  imperfect,  are  of  such  a  cha- 
racter that  many  hon.  Members  feel  they 
would  bo  wanting  in  their  public  duty 
if  they  were  not  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  what  has  taken  place. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE— THE  PAPERS. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  When  the  Greek  Papers  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
these  Papers  would,  he  hoped,  be  in  the 
hands  of  Members  on  Friday  j  or,  if  not 
then,  very  soon  after. 

POST  OFFICE  STATISTICS— INDIA  AND 
CHINA   MAILS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  What  was  the  amount 
received  for  postages  to  and  from  India, 
China,  and  Austi-alia  respectively,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  which  the  statistics 
are  complete  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES :  Sir,  the 
gross  receipts  on  account  of  sea  posta^^e, 
to  which  I  presume  the  hon.  Member 
refers,  on  mails  to  and  from  India  and 
China  respectively,  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  March,  1876,  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  complete,  were 
as  follows: — India,  £114,401;  China 
and  other  places  served  by  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  packets,  £63,534.  These 
amounts,  however,  are  subject  to  con- 
siderable deductions  in  respect  of  the 
share  of  sea  postage  due  to  India.  As 
regards  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  sea  postage  received  on  the  outward 
mails  vid  Suez  for  the  same  year  was 
£30,976,  the  whole  of  which  was  handed 
over  to  those  Colonies.  The  amount  of  sea 
postage  on  the  homeward  mails  cannot 
be  stated,  as  the  entire  collections  are 
retained  by  the  Colonies. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND) 
—THREATENED  EVICTION  OF  A 
PRIEST.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  VERNEE"  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  If  his  attention  lias 
been  called  to  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  *' Freeman's  Journal"  of  17th 
June  last,  from  the  Keverend  Thomas 
Fenlon,  Boman  Catholic  Priest,  Boss- 
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nallis,  Queen's  County,  ai;d  headed 
"Threatened  Eviction  of  a  Priest,"  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of 
a  possible  difference  between  himself  and 
his  landlord  he  has,  to  use  his  own 
words,  brought  his  *'  case  before  the  local 
public  from  the  altar,"  and  adds — 

**  In  fact  I  am  anxious  for  tl^s  case  to  termi- 
nate in  my  eviction,  for  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  in  good  hands  and  turned  to  proper 
account  it  can  he  made  to  suhserve  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  tenant  in  a  very  telling  forcible 
way ; " 

and,  what  steps  the  Government  are 
taking  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  of  which  the  above  letter,  as 
well  as  the  violent  language  made  use 
of  at  recent  meetings  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  afford  evidence  ? 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  Before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  answers  the  Question,  I 
should  like  to  know,  Whether  he  has  in- 
quired of  the  hon.  Member  for  Armagh 
why,  in  referring  to  the  end  of  the 
priest's  letter,  he  omitted  all  mention  of 
accounts  of  the  priest's  grievances? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  With  reference 
to  the  Question  just  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell), 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  not  addressed 
an  inquiry  such  as  he  suggests  to  my  hon. 
Friend.  In  consequence  of  my  attention 
being  called  to  this  letter  by  the  Ques- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  have  sent  over 
to  Ireland  for  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  receive.  Meanwhile,  I  think  it 
only  right  to  remind  my  hon.  Friend 
and  the  House  that  the  action  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland — whatever  may  be  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  this  particiilar  case 
— ^has  been  very  different,  happily,  from 
that  alleged  in  the  case  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  calls  for  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  Government  and  all  lovers  of 
order.  With  reference  to  the  last  matter 
alluded  to — namely,  the  state  of  affairs 
in  certain  parts  of  the  West  of  Ireland, 
brought  about  by  what  is  known  as  the 
anti-rent  movement — the  Government  is 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  dealing 
promptly  with  it.  Colonel  Bruce,  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  Constabulary,  has 
been  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  districts  concerned.  His  duty  will 
be  to  consult  with  the  resident  and  other 
maffistrates  and  the  local  constabulary, 
and  to  report  to  the  Government  as  to 
what  additional  police  force  and  special 


police  stations  may  be  required  in  order 
to  enable  full  protection  to  be  afforded 
to  all  persons  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legal  rights.  Special  polico  protection 
will  be  afforded  to  process-servers  or 
others  requiring  it.  Considerable  re- 
inforcements are  being  drafted  into  these 
districts;  and  it  has  been  notified  to  the 
inhabitants  that,  in  the  event  of  any  at- 
tempt at  outrage,  the  cost  of  these  mea- 
sures will  be  levied  off  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  it  occurs. 

Mb.  CALLAN:  Would  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  say.  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Milltown,  County  Gal  way — 
the  last  of  these  meetings  that  has  been 
held — and  say  whether  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  chairman,  proposer,  and  seconder  of 
the  resolutions  were  not  tenant  farmers, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  meeting  was  held  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  beheve  it  is 
the  case  that  some  of  the  persons  who 
took  part  in  those  meetings  were  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mb.  CALLAN :  Nor  with  the  land  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER:  Certainly  not 
connected  with  the  land. 

AR^IY    ORGANIZATION    CO^miTTEE— 
THE  INSTRUCTIONS.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  ELCHO  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  ho  is  in  a 
position  to  state  generally  what  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  Army  Com- 
mittee ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  convenient  to  state  the 
instructions  to  a  Departmental  Commit- 
tee which  is  still  sitting  ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  I  may  say  what  the  general 
tenour  of  the  instructions  to  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Army  is.  The 
Committee  has  been  assembled  in  order 
that  by  their  advice  steps  may  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  practical  defects  which 
are  found  to  occur  in  Lord  Card  well*  s 
scheme  ;  but  there  is  no  intention  to  de- 
part from  the  general  principles  of  re- 
organization which  have  been  accepted 
since  1870.  We  propose  to  refer  to  the 
Committee  all  the  Reports  of  the  Locali- 
zation Committee  of  1871-2,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Militia  Committee  of 
1876,  as  well  as  those  of  the  various 
subsidiary  Committees  connected  with 
recruiting,  enlistment,  and  so  forth,  and 
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illiterate  mechanics  the  trial  of  crimi-  !  upon  it.  He  could  not,  on  the  part  of 
nals.  The  magnificent  Army  of  Ger-  the  G-overnment,  accept  any  definite 
many  liad  adopted  the  princij^le  advo-  >  words,  as  far  as  the  non-commissioned 
cated  by  those  who  supported  this  ,  officers  wore  concerned,  because  their 
Amendment.  i  case  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  said,  that  in  replying  '  mittee  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
to  the  observations  that  had  been  made  i  House. 

upon  his  Amendment,  he  had  no  reason  |     Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraicn. 
to   be   discontented    with  the  remarks  i 

that  had  fallen  from  hon.  and  gallant '     gjR  ARTHUR  HAYTER  moved,  in 
Members,    or  from    hon.    and  learned  •  page  22,  sub-section  2,  line  23,  after  the 
Members,  with  regard  to  it.     He  hoped  '  ^ord  '*  officers,"  to  insert  the  words— 
to  see  such  improvements  effected  in  the  j 

Army  as  would  attract  a  better  class  of  ;  "  ^"'^'^  number  to  be,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
men  to  it.  He  could  well  understand  ,  °^V;??  ^^^^'^  ^^'^^^  ^"^  elsewhere  not  less  than 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  ' 

Judge  Advocate  General  stating  that  the  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said,  his 
Army  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  exist-  object  was  to  restore  the  complement  at 
ing  system  of  courts  martial ;  but  when  ;  home  of  officers  necessary  for  forming  a 
he  spoke  of  the  Army,  of  course  he  !  regimental  court  martial  to  the  number 
meant  the  officers  only.  And,  indeed,  even  of  five,  now  required  by  the  Mutiny 
if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  '  Act.  At  the  same  time,  ho  was  prepared 
had  intended  to  refer  to  the  Army  gene-  to  admit  that  under  exceptional  circuni- 
rally,  his  statement  that  it  was  content  i  stances  —  such,  for  instance,  as  might 
with  the  existing  S3'stem  would  afford  ;  arise  in  the  Colonies  from  the  difficulty 
no  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  ,  of  assembling  even  as  many  as  five — 
anxious  to  raise  the  status  of  the  private  '  a  different  arrangement  might  be  por- 
soldier.  He  could  also  understand  the  |  mitted,  and  the  number  reduced  to 
argument  which  had  been  put  forward   three.     His  Amendment  would  thus  re- 


that  many  soldiers  were  at  present  un- 
fitted to  sit  upon  a  court  martial.  Ho, 
however,  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  exist- 


store  the  exact  provision  as  to  numbers 
for  a  regimental  court  martial  contained 
in  the  present  Mutiny  Act. 


ing  system,  and,  by  substituting  for  it  a  |  Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped 
better  one,  to  attract  a  supeiior  class  of  ,  the  Amendment  would  not  be  pressed, 
men  into  the  Army.  He  could  also  un-  '  inasmuch  as  the  present  Articles  of  War 
derstand  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  '  gave  to  the  commanding  officers  power 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  when  j  to  do  all  that  was  asked  by  it ;  and  that, 
he  said  that  his  Amendment  would  not  as  in  several  cases  it  would  not  be  pos- 
convert  a  court  martial  into  a  tribunal,  sible  to  call  together  the  number  of 
such  as  that  which  consisted  of  a  Judge  officers  proi)Osed  by  the  Amendment, 
and  a  common  jury.  He  must,  however,  |  there  might  be  a  lapse  of  several  months 
point  out  that  the  system  of  constituting  before  necessary  inquiries  could  be  held, 
courts  martial  he  recommended  had  Major  O'BEIliNE  opposed  the 
already  been  adopted  with  success  in  |  Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  justice 
the  German  Army.  Satisfied  wnth  hav-  ■  would  be  delayed  if  it  was  necessary  that 
ing  raised  this  discussion,  and  pointing  :  so  largo  a  number  of  officers  as  was  sug- 
out  tliat  he  had  given  Notice  of  similar  |  gested  should  bo  called  to  serve  upon  a 
Amendments  upon  other  clauses,  he  court  martial.  This  difficulty  would  be 
would  not  press  the  Amendment.  He  much  greater  in  a  Cavalry  than  in  an 
had  received  a  number  of  letters  from  Infantry  regiment,  and  would  entail 
very  eminent  men  in  the  Army,  to  the  '  much  more  of  expense.  Therefore,  he 
effect  that  it  would  be  of  great  advan- ■  strongly  supported  the  Amendment  which 
tags  to  the  Service  if  non-commissioned  .  had  been  moved. 

officers  were  not  in  future  to  be  tried  by  |     Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  agreed  with 

regimental  but  by  district  courts  mar-   the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 

tied.  by  the    hon.    and    gallant  Gentleman 

Colonel   STANLEY  said,  he   could   who  had  just  addressed  the  Committee, 

Suite  understand  the  ground  on  which  j  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
lis  Amendment  had  been  moved,  and  |  posals  contained  in  the  Bill  would  in- 
he  was  not,  therefore,  going  to  take  up '  juriously  affect  the  Cavalry  branch  of 
the  time  of  the  Committee  in  speaking  ,  the  Service. 

Mr,  Sopu'uod 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON   sup-  to  be  of  too  grave  a  character  to  ho 

ported  the  Amendment,  on  the  ground  tried  by  regimental  courts  martial,  and 

that  it  would  afford  to  soldiers  a  protec-  were,    therefore,    dealt  with  either   by 

tion  to  which    they  were  properly  en-  general  or  district  courts  martial ;  but 

titled.  the  effect  of  the  clause  as  it  then  stood 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  said,  he  had  would  be  to  render  such  offences  triable 

a  similar  Amendment  on  the  Paper —  by  regimental  court  martial.      The  opi- 

namely,  in  page  22,  line  23,  to  leave  nion  held  by  one  commanding  officer  as 

out,  **  but  such  number  shall  in  no  case  to  whether  a  certain  offence  should  bo 

be  less  than  three,"  and  insert —  tried  by  general,  district,  or  regimental 

-  Such  number  to  be,  in  the  United  Kingdom  ^ourt  martial,  might  be  entirely  different 

not  less  than  five,  and  elsewhere  not  less  than  from  the  opinion  held  by  another  com- 

three."  manding  officer ;  and,  therefore,  it  might 

_         TTT-ixTT^^T-     TTATrT^Ti-k/>irr         "J  occur  that  of  two  porsous  tried  for  the 

Sib     HENRY     HAVELOCK     said,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^  Aldershot,   one 

there  was  no  reason  why  in  India  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^          sentence  from  a 

number  of  a  court  martial  should  not  be  ^^^^^^^  court-martial,  whUe  the  other, 

f^              cm  A -iwTx  T^^r        ij       X           ^  being  tried  by  regimental  court  martial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  accept  ^^^f^  ^^^     get  half   the    punishment 

the  proposal  m  its  entirety   because,  if  awarded  in  the  other  case.     The  clause 

carried,  it  might  produce  delay  ;  but,  at  ^^^^^^          ^^  ^^  the  commanding 

the  same  time,  he  saw  no  objection  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  possessed,  inasmuch 

leaving  out  the  words  f'Umted  King-  ^g  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^h  him  to  decide 

dom;^     and  he,  therefore,  proposed  to  whether  a  man  should  be  liable  to  42 

amend  the  Amendment  m  those  terms.  ^^^g,    imprisonment,     or    whether    he 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  should  be  liable  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment.    For  these  reasons,   he   thought 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  moved,  in  line  35,  that     the    offences    triable    by    courts 

after  the  word  "days,"  to  insert  ''or  martial  should  be  scheduled  in  a  way 

flogging,"  his  object  being  that  when  which  would  insure  that  grave  offences 

flogging  was  to  be  inflicted  it  should  be  should  be  tried  by  higher  courts  than 

by  the  order  of  a  higher  court  than  a  regimental  courts  martial.     He  therefore 

regimental  court  martial.  moved  in  page  22,  line  35,  to  leave  out 

from  the  word   "  ignominy,"  to  the  end 

Amendment  proposed,  of  ^^^  clause. 

In   page  22,  line  35,  after  the  word  *'days,"  at                            j 

to    insert    the    words     "or    flogging."— (i^r.  Amendment  proposed, 

CDonnell.)  In  page  22,  line  35,  to  leave    out  from  the 

^        ..                       J    iimi    i.i.1.                 J  word  " iff nomiuv,"  to  the  end  of  the  Clause. — 

Question  proposed,  *' That  those  words  ^Coloiwlirummond-Muray.) 

be  there  inserted.  Question  proposed,  -  That  the  words, 

_        , ,  *  but  subject  as  aforesaid/  stand  part  of 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  accept  ^\^q  Clause." 
the  Amendment.     If  the  punishment  of 

flogging  remained,  it  would  be  necessary  Colonel  STANLEY  objected  to  the 

to  leave  its  infliction  in  some  cases  to  Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 

regimental  courts  martial.  practically  give    no    discretion  to  com- 
manding oflicers  in  the  matter  of  courts 

Question  put.  martial.     It  was  well  known  to  be  the 

The    Committee    divided: — Ayes    16  ;  custom,  under  the  old  rule,  to  apply  for 

Noes    97:    Majority    81. — (Div.    List,  the  appointment  of  the  highest  class  of 

No.  131.)  courts  martial  by  which  a  man  could  be 

tried;    and  the   answer   usually   given 

Colonel  DRUMMOND-MORAY  was— ^' You  must  try  by  district  court 

said,  if  the  latter  part  of  the  sub-section,  martial ;  we  cannot  give  you  a  general 

the  omission  of  which   he  intended  to  court  martial."      By  allowing  the  clause 

move,  were  allowed  to  remain   in  the  to  remain  unaltered,  he  could  not  help 

clause,    a    great    alteration    would    be  thinking  that  the  responsibility  of  de- 

thereby  made  in  the  law  as  it  at  pre-  ciding  the  proper  class  of  courts  martial 

sent  existed.      Under  the   Articles    of  to  be  convened  would  be  left  upon  the 

War    some    offences    were    considered  shoulders  of  the  right  persons. 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  on- 1 
tirely  agreed  with  tlie  views  expressed 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Members  oppo- 
site who  had  just  spoken.  It  was  well 
known  that  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments would,  in  many  cases,  try  grave 
offences  by  regimental  court  martial,  in 
order  to  have  a  blank  court  martial  re- 
turn ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as 
well  as  the  War  Office  authorities,  were 
very  apt,  in  consequence,  to  form  an 
erroneous  judgment  as  to  the  character 
of  particular  regiments.  It  was  very 
necessary  to  insure  that  commanding 
officers  should  not  shrink  from  bring- 
ing their  men  to  court  martial  for  grave 
crimes  ;  but  this  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible if  the  clause  remained  in  its 
present  form. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  took  a  little 
exception  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon),  which  implied  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  commanding 
officers  to  screen  the  men  in  their  regi- 
ments from  the  punisliment  due  to  their 
offences.  Such  cavses,  in  his  opinion,  were 
80  rare  and  extraordinary  that  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  provide  for  them. 
But  there  was  much  that  was  worthy  of 
consideration  in  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Perthshire 
(Colonel  Drummond-Moray) ;  because 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  command- 
ing officers  differed  very  much  in  the 
views  which  they  took  as  to  the  gravity 
of  crimes — some  regarding  a  crime  as  a 
grave  one,  which  others  would  look  upon 
as  perfectly  venial.  For  that  reason, 
he  agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
schedule  the  offences  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

Mu.CAYENDLSlI  IVENTINCK could 
not  admit  that  any  sufficient  reason  had 
been  urged  for  limiting  the  discretion  of 
officers  in  the  matter  of  courts  martial. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  thought 
that  some  security  other  than  that  which 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  in- 
troduced into  the  clause  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Bill.  The  Articles  of  War 
prescribed  the  offences  which  were 
triable  by  the  various  degrees  of  courts 
martial ;  but  the  present  Bill  contained 
no  similar  security.  He  supposed,  after 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  very  little  would 
be  heard  of  the  Articles  of  War ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  very  important  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 


Member  for  Perthshire  (Colonel  Drum- 
mond-Moray) should,  in  some  form,  be 
accepted. 

Colonel  DRUMMOND-MORAY 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  state  to  the  Committee 
whether  ho  intended  to  schedule  the 
offences  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  was  unable  to  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

Sir  WILLL\M  HARCOURT  could 
not  agree  that  the  matter  could  be  best 
dealt  with  by  scheduling  the  crimes.  He 
understood  that  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties was  that  originally  under  the 
Articles  of  War  the  matter  was  arranged, 
not  according  to  the  character  of  the 
crime,  but  according  to  the  character  of 
the  tribunal  which  carried  with  it  the 
punishment.  The  great  objection  to 
that,  and  the  one  which  induced  the 
Committee  to  assent  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed was,  that  it  was  said  that  when 
an  offence  was  carried  to  a  district 
or  general  court  martial  the  court 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  wore  compelled, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  crime  being 
carried  before  them,  to  award  a  high 
punishment.  That  was  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  by  which  the  Com- 
mittee were  pressed.  As  far  as  he 
understood  the  clause,  it  proposed  that 
offences  of  whatever  character  might  be 
submitted  to  a  regimental  court  martial ; 
but  that  the  regimental  court  martial 
should  not  give  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  punishment.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  the  authorities  might  con- 
sider that  tlie  offence,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  it,  might 
be  adequately  dealt  with  by  a  moderate 
punishment,  and  would,  therefore,  not 
send  it  to  a  general  or  district  court 
martial,  where  the  punishment  might  be 
of  a  very  much  heavier  kind ;  but  he 
could  not  understand  that  any  officer  in  ' 
command  of  a  regiment  would  desire 
that  crimes  should  meet  with  an  inade- 
quate punishment ;  if  so,  he  would  be 
extremely  unworthy  of  the  commission 
which  he  held.  He  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  was  surprised  to  hear  officers  of 
such  experience  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Members  for  Ayrshire  (Colonel  Alex- 
ander) and  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon)  say  that  commanding 
officers  would  deliberatelv  refer  crimes 
to  certain  tribunals  because  thej  knew 
that  they  would  be  inadequately  dealt 
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witb.  If  that  wore  so,  all  he  could  say 
was  that,  instead  of  amending  the  pre- 
sent clause,  the  officers  in  question  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  Army,  because 
they  must  be  persons  utterly  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform.  But,  taking  a 
higher  view  of  them,  if  they  were  fit 
for  the  positions  in  which  they  were 
placed,  they  must  exercise  some  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  a  crime  ought  to  be 
referred  to  one  tribunal  or  another,  and 
that  was  what  the  clause  provided  for. 

Sib  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME 
trusted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  make  some  concession  in 
thia  matter ;  for  he  fully  concurred  in 
the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friends  upon 
the  subject  of  scheduling  the  crimes  to 
be  referred  to  the  various  degrees  of 
courts  martial.  Those  opinions,  he  felt 
sure,  would  be  shared  by  commanding 
officers  who  were  experienced  in  these 
matters.  And,  speaking  from  his  own 
experience,  he  thought  it  advisable  that 
the  proposed  Amendment  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  there  having  been  any 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  old  arrange- 
ments, which  left  certain  offences  to  be 
tried  by  the  highest  class  of  courts  mar- 
tial, and  others  to  courts  martial  of  the 
second  class,  while  crimes  of  another 
degree  were  referred  to  regimental 
courts  martial ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
matter  of  practice  the  rule  had  worked 
exceedingly  well,  and  he  could  not  see 
what  advantage  there  would  be  in  in- 
stituting a  new  system  which,  in  his 
opinion,  could  hardly  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  regulations,  that  had 
worked  so  well  for  many  years.  There- 
fore, he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
plan  to  schedule  crimes  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Perthshire. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  was 
bound  to  say,  after  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Hereford 
(Colonel  Arbuthnot),  that  when  he  had 
gained  the  experience  which  he  trusted 
he  would  some  day  possess,  he  would 
find  that  the  facts  alluded  to  by  him 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  had  been  ac- 
curately stated.  Whenever  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  looked  over  the 
books  of  many  regiments,  he  would  see 
that  nothing  was  more  common  than 
that  some  offences  had  been  disposed  of 


by  an  officer  instead  of  being  referred  to 
court  martial,  and  others  were  tried  by 
an  inferior  court  which  ought  to  have 
been  referred  to  a  superior  court.  By 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  Articles 
of  War,  disobedience  to  orders  was  a 
crime  which  no  commanding  officer  could 
punish  himself,  yet  this  was  frequently 
done.  Again,  it  was  a  fact  that  when 
the  quarterly  returns  of  courts  martial 
were  sent  in,  objections  were  often  taken 
to  the  courts  martial  which  had  been 
held  upon  certain  offences ;  and  in  almost 
every  case  a  note  was  returned  to  say 
that  *'  this  crime  ought  to  have  been 
tried  by  a  superior  court,  where  is  the 
authority  for  this  man's  trial  ?  "  He 
therefore  hoped  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  see  his  way  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  these  irregularities. 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDER  felt  so 
strongly  on  this  subject  that  he  hoped 
it  would  be  pressed  to  a  Division.  ^  With 
reference  to  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt), 
he  wished  to  state  that  it  was  by  no 
means  the  case  that  all  offences  referred 
to  superior  courts  martial  were  supposed 
to  be  visited  with  penal  servitude.  Ho 
(Colonel  Alexander)  was  president  last 
year  of  a  general  court  martial,  when 
two  prisoners  wore  tried  for  insubor- 
dination, and  in  one  case  the  man  was 
awarded  five  years'  penal  servitude ; 
but,  the  circumstances  of  the  other  case 
not  appearing  of  so  grave  a  nature,  tho 
second  man  was  only  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  67  ; 
Noes  31:  Majority  *J6.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  132.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  48  (General  and  district  courts 
martial). 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  the  words  '^  prescribed  number  of," 
in  line  10,  page  23,  in  order  to  insert 
the  word  **  nine,"  instead  thereof. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Colonel  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  from  line  13,  page  23,  the  words — 

**  Such  number  to  be,  in  tho  United  King- 
dom, not  less  than  nine,  and  elsewhere  not  less 
than  five,'* 
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in  order  to  insert  instead  thereof — 

**ProTi(lo<l,  if  it  be  tho  opinion  of  the  officer 
who  convenes  the  court  martial,  such  opinion  to 
be  expressed  in  tho  order  for  convening  tho 
court  martial,  and  to  be  conclusive  that  such 
nine  officers  arc  not,  having  due  reguni  to  the 
public  aoi'\'ice,  available,  that  such  court  mar- 
tial shall  consist  of  not  less  than  iivo  officers." 

Mr.  O^DONNELL  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  make  the  minimum  number 
of  officers  on  general  courts  martial 
seven  instead  of  five. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  the 
number  of  officers  stated  in  the  clause 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of 
War  and  immemorial  usage. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Colonel  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  from  line  16,  page  23,  the  words 
"prescribed  number  of,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  word  "  seven,'*  instead  thereof. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Colonel  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  from  line  17,  page  23,  the  words — 

"Such  number  to  bo,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, not  less  than  seven,  and  elsewhere  not  loss 
than  three,'* 

in  order  to  insert — 

"  Provided,  if  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  officer 
who  convenes  tlie  court  martial,  such  opinion  to 
be  expressed  in  the  order  for  convening  the 
court  martial,  and  to  be  conclusive  that  such 
seven  officers  are  not,  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  service,  available,  that  sucli  court  mar- 
tial shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  officers." 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  proposed  to  amend 
the  proposed  Amendment  of  tlie  right 
hon.  and  gtilluiit  Gentleman,  by  insert- 
ing tho  word  **five,"  instead  of  ''three," 
as  the  minimum  number  of  officers  that 
should  be  aci'opled  for  district  courts 
martial.  It  was  felt  that  a  regimental 
court  martial  should  consist,  if  possible, 
of  five  officers  ;  and,  surely,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  assembling  five  officers 
out  of  tlio  regiments  assembled  in  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of  a  regimental 
court  martial.  lie  could  not  accept  a 
loss  number  than  five  without  taking  a 
Division.  If  that  number  of  officers 
could  not  be  got  together,  it  would  be 
more  to  the  dignity  of  the  Service  that 
the  court  martial  should  not  be  held  at 
all. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  add  the  words,  "  Pro- 
vided, that  none  of  the  three  officers 
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shall  be  under  the  rank  of  captain."  As 
the  Bill  stood  now,  two  lieutenants  and 
a  captain  might  constitute  a  court  mar- 
tial ;  and  he  thought  that  the  officers 
should  be  all  captains,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  lieutenants  should  have  gained 
some  experience  by  active  service. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  agree 
to  this  Proviso,  although  he  was  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  it  was  desirable 
that  officers  forming  a  court  martial 
should  be  men  of  experience.  There 
was  no  limit  for  the  status  of  these 
officers  in  the  Article  of  War,  which 
merely  said  that  the  court  should  consist 
of  not  l^ss  than  three  commissioned 
officers.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  0*Donnell),  the  point 
to  be  considered  was  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  fixing  the  minimum  number 
of  officers  at  three,  the  court  might  not 
be  so  fully  constituted  as  might  be  de- 
sirable ;  while,  by  drawing  a  hard-and- 
fast  line,  and  making  the  minimum 
number  five,  tho  asseniDling  of  the  court 
might  be  rendered  impossible  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  which  was  the  very 
thing  they  were  endeavouring  to  avoid. 
The  balance  of  advantage  was,  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  in  favour  of  three 
commissioned  officers.  He  trusted  that 
tho  hon.  Member  would  not  go  to  a 
Division  ;  but,  if  so,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  divide  at  once. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  pointed 
out  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  a  district  court 
martial  must  consist  of  seven  officers, 
and  that  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda 
it  must  not  consist  of  less  than  five.  But 
by  the  present  clause  it  was  proposed 
that  three  officers  might  constitute  a 
court  martial  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
He  looked  upon  this  as  too  great  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  reducing  the 
number  of  officers  on  district  courts 
martial. 

Sir  ARTHUR  IL\YTER  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  be  governed  by  the  words 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  that 
the  convening  officer  would  be  obliged 
to  oxpress  in  writing  that  a  greater 
number  could  not  be  obtained  con- 
sistently with  the  public  interest. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  clause  stood.     The  view  taken 
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composing  the  court  martial,  and  tlien 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  giviiig 
prisoners  justice,  and  of  giving  them  a 
tribunal  in  which  they  and  the  public 
should  have  a  right  to  have  confidence. 
One  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
the  proposal  was  this — that  the  members 
of  the  court  martial  would  be  likely  to 
talk  in  the  barrack-room  of  the  result  and 
progress  of  the  case.  He  thought  that 
was  a  very  good  argument  in  favour  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
being  admitted,  because  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  was  publicity.  If 
persons  heard  the  evidence  they  would, 
probably,  be  better  satisfied  with  the 
result  than  they  would  if  they  did  not 
know  what  had  taken  place,  and  if  they 
only  heard  an  unfair  and  partitd  state- 
ment. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE,  interposing, 
explained  that  he  only  said  they  would 
talk  over  the  finding  and  sentence,  not 
the  evidence. 

Mb.  BIGQAE  said,  even  so,  it  was 
very  desirable  that  they  should  inspire 
confidence.  In  all  probability,  the 
members  of  a  court  martial  went  into  a 
private  room  to  consult,  and,  in  giving 
their  decision,  they  did  not  give  their 
reasons ;  but  if  they  discussed  the  matter 
in  the  presence  of  non-commissioned 
ofBcers  and  privates,  the  result  would  be 
that  a  certain  amount  of  public  opinion 
would  be  exercised  over  the  officers, 
and,  therefore,  they  would  be  likely  to 
give  decisions  in  which  the  public  and 
the  Army  would  have  confidence. 

Sm  HENEY  HAYELOCK  said,  the 
Amendment,  undoubtedly,  had,  at  first, 
a  very  fascinating  effect  on  a  certain 
class  of  men ;  but,  on  examination,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  the  most  impracti- 
cable and  impractical  Amendment  that 
was  ever  proposed.  In  confirmation  of 
what  had  been  said,  and  coming  at  the 
same  facts  from  difierent  points  of  view, 
he  might  say  that  he  had  heard  the 
opinions  of  hundreds  of  soldiers,  both 
those  still  serving  and  those  who  had 
left  the  Service  and  were  likely  to  be 
under  no  influence,  and  he  never  heard 
any  soldier  express  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  the 
tribunals  already  existing  in  the  Army. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  might  not  be 
aware  that  as  far  back  as  the  Crimean 
War,  and  before  that,  there  was  an  in- 
formal tribunal  in  the  Service — an  ex- 
treme development  of  1;he  principle  ad- 


vocated by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
— a  tribunal  which  was  called  the  com- 
pany court  martial,  and  which  dealt 
with  certain  offences  committed  by  the 
soldier  affecting  his  fellows,  such  as  pil- 
fering and  theft.  The  officers  did  not 
interfere  at  all ;  but  permission  was 
given  to  the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  com- 
pany to  assemble  an  informal  tribunal, 
in  order  to  administer  justice  to  the 
criminal  in  any  way  they  thought  proper. 
Usually,  the  offender  was  laid  on  the 
table  and  punished  with  a  flat  rod ;  and 
the  reason  that  tribunal  was  abolished 
was  because  it  was  found  the  severity  of 
the  sentences  it  inflicted  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  those  inflicted  by  the  more 
regular  tribunals  then  existing.  There 
was  one  point  in  relation  to  this  Amend- 
ment which  its  Mover  had  overlooked, 
and  that  was  that  if  he  desired  that  a 
soldier  should  be  tried  by  his  peers, 
he  should  prevent  non  -  commissioned 
officers,  of  all  persons,  from  being  on 
the  court ;  whereas  he  proposed  to  put 
two  non-commissioned  officers  and  two 
privates.  It  was  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  the  Service,  and  the  reason 
why  such  good  feeling  existed,  that  the 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  EngHsh 
Service  had  not  any  primitive  or  disci- 
plinary power  whatever,  as  he  had  in 
the  foreign  Services.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  kept  as  an  inter- 
mediate class,  and  their  position  was 
preserved  because  they  were  never  al- 
lowed any  voice  whatever,  except  as  re- 
garded giving  evidence,  in  connection 
with  the  punishment  of  a  soldier.  The 
non-commissioned  officer  was  constantly 
brought,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
position,  into  contact  with  the  private, 
and  was  often  likely  to  bear  a  grudge 
against  him,  which  could  not  be  enter- 
tained by  anybody  in  the  position  of  an 
officer.  Therefore,  he  was  the  last 
person  to  whom  judicial  powers  should 
be  granted.  If,  as  an  alternative,  his 
hon.  Friend  had  proposed  a  court  con- 
sisting half  of  officers  and  half  of  pri- 
vates, it  would  have  been  a  far  more 
impartial  tribunal.  However,  he  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock)  preferred  the  existing 
tribunals ;  and  as  no  possible  good  could 
arise  from  the  Amendment  he  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  it. 

Geneeal  SHUTE  said,  he  knew  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  never  wished 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  unne- 
cessarily, and  he  was  sure  if  the  hon. 
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difficult  to  say  what  were  two-thirds  of 
five,  or  even  of  seven.  That  matter 
could  be  dealt  with  when  the  clause  was 
reached  ;  but  he  was  verv  much  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment  proposed. 

CoLoxKL  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
ajj^eod  in  principle  with  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  what  lie  should  propose  was 
to  insert  in  the  clause  "that  a  court 
should  be  composed  of  not  loss  tlian 
seven,'*  and  then,  in  the  remainder  of 
the  clause,  to  leave  it  to  the  general 
officer  to  state  tlio  reason  whv  he  had 

ft' 

not  found  sufficient  officers  available  to 
make  up  that  number,  and  in  that  case 
to  allow  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  to  make  the  court  not  less 
than  three.  lie  would,  liowever,  look 
into  the  matter,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
whether  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment 
X)roposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  would  .give  rise  to  any 
practical  difficulty;  otherwise,  ho  was 
disposed  to  assent  to  it.  Ho  could  not 
help  remarking  that  this  Article  of  War 
had  been  framed  from  the  experience  of 
pastj'ears,  and  bethought  there  mightbe 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  mi- 
nimum number  of  officers  more  tlian  three. 

Sii:  ALEXANDER  (fOEDON  said, 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  3i [ember  for  Galway  would  take 
away  the  possibility  of  having  a  court 
composed  of  three  oflicers  only,  in  case 
no  more  were  obtainable.  He  thought 
that  result  would  bo  undesirable.  If 
five  were  taken  as  the  minimum,  he 
thought  there  should  also  be  a  provision 
that  not  less  than  three  of  those  officers 
sliould  be  of  the  rank  of  captain. 

Major  NOLAN  considered  that  sub- 
alterns of  live  years*  service  were  just 
as  fit  to  form  an  opinion  on  any  military 
subject  as  many  ca])tains.  Ho  did  not 
say  that  an  officer  of  less  than  five  years' 
stTvico  was  fit ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
officers  of  that  seniority  would  make  a 
very  good  court.  The  number  of  officers 
on  these  courts  martial  should  be,  at  least, 
five.  The  object  of  having  five  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  opposition  of  a  man  who 
was  influenced  by  particular  views. 
Where  a  court  martial  was  composed  of 
three  only,  the  opinions  of  one  man  who 
held  peculiar  views,  perhaps,  on  tlio 
gravity  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
soldier  was  being  tried  had  an  undue 
preponderance.  When  the  court  was  in- 
creased to  five,  the  influence  of  one  man 
was  not  so  great.     He  was  not  anxious 
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to  see  any  limit  of  rank  imposed  upon 
the  officers  forming  those  courts  martial ; 
for  his  experience  was  that  junior  officer?, 
although  necessarily  inexperienced,  were, 
as  a  general  rule,  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
If  an  Amendment  was  to  be  proposed, 
ho  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
officers  composing  the  court  should  be  of 
not  less  than  five  years'  service. 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDER  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  difficulty  as  to  obtain- 
ing two-thirds  of  a  court  composed  of 
five  and  seven  never  practically  arose ; 
for  this  reason — a  district  court  martial 
had  never  had  the  power  of  passing  sen- 
tence of  deatli ;  whereas  a  general  court 
martial,  which  had  the  power  of  passing 
a  sentence  of  death,  was  required  to  bo 
composed  of  a  greater  numl>er. 

The  chairman  inquired  whether 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
wished  to  withdraw  his  Amendment? 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  he  did— 
that  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  irifhdratCft. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  he  should 
take  a  Division. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  remarked, 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  did 
not  entertain  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  lion,  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Galway ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  disposed  to  agree  with 
it,  althougli  he  was  not  prepared  to  carr)' 
it  out  then.  If  so,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  lion.  ^lember  for  Dungarvau  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  would  act  wisely  in  not  press- 
ing his  Amendment.  He  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  iii 
charge  of  the  Bill  miglit  very  well  plead 
fur  a  little  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  postponing  his  objection  till 
the  Report. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  said,  lio  would 
move,  in  sub-section  4,  after  the  words 
**  United  Kingdom,"  to  insert  **  East 
Indies,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,"  thus 
putting  those  places  on  the  same  footing 
as  this  country  in  respect  of  the  com- 
position of  district  courts  martial.  Also 
in  the  same  sub-section,  after  tho  words 
**  not  less  than  seven,"  to  leave  out  **and 
elsewhere  not  less  than  three,"  in  order 
to  insert — 

*'  Prtjvidcd,  That  in  tho  opinion  of  the  officer 
convening  tho  court  martial,  such  opinion  to  be 
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expresaed  in  a  prescribed  way^  seven  officers 
are  not  having  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  available,  then  the  court  shall 
consist  of  three.*' 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
in  page  23,  line  19,  after  the  word 
'*  officer,"  to  insert  "or  person  holdings 
the  relative  rank  or  position  of  an  officer." 
His  object  in  moving  this  Amendment 
was  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  those 
persons  who  were  not  officers,  and  who 
were  also  not  soldiers;  but  who  wcro, 
nerertheless,  subject  to  military  law.  If 
hon.  Members  would  turn  to  page  94, 
they  would  find  that  a  certain  class  of 
persons  were  made  subject  to  military 
law  and  liable  to  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial. 

"  All  persons  not  otherwise  subject  to  military 
law  who  aro  followers  of  or  accompany  Her 
Majestj-'s  troops,  or  any  portion  thereof,  when 
employed  on  active  service  beyond  the  seas,  sub- 
ject to  this  qualification,  that  where  any  sucli 
persona  are  followers  of  or  accompany  any 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  consisting 
partly  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Forces  subject 
to  Indian  military  law,  and  such  persons  are 
Natives  of  India  within  the  meaning  of  Indian 
military  law,  they  shall  be  subject  to  that 
law."   ' 

That  clause  would  include  a  very  large 
and  varied  class  of  persons  who  followed 
an  Army  in  various  capacities,  and  who 
were  civilians.  Sometimes  persons  were 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  as  official  interpreters  and  in 
various  capacities.  There  were  also 
newspaper  correspondents  with  a  largo 
Army  in  the  field.  There  was  thus  a 
large  number  of  persons  following  the 
Army  who  held  the  position  of  gentle- 
men, and,  therefore, .  the  position  of 
officers.  By  this  clause,  as  it  was  framed, 
every  one  of  these  persons  would  be 
liable  to  be  tried  by  district  courts  mar- 
tial as  a  common  soldier,  and  to  be  sen- 
tenced and  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  a 
common  soldier  in  the  field,  including 
corporal  punishment  or  imprisonment. 
He  thought  that  to  subject  those  civi- 
lians, who  might  be  engaged  in  the 
public  service  with  an  Army  in  the  field, 
to  such  penalties  as  this  was  infiicting 
upon  them  a  very  great  hardship.  If 
they  were  always  under  protection  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  there 
would  be  no  great  reason  to  complain. 
But  any  person  with  an  Army  in  the 
field,  who  had  authority  to  convene  a 


district  court  martial,  might  order  any  of 
these  gontlomen  to  be  tried  by  a  district 
court  martial.  It  was  right  that  the 
Committee  should  understand,  and  that 
these  persons  should  know,  what  posi- 
tion thoy  occupied  when  an  Army  took 
tlie  field.  He  might  state  that  the  power 
of  punishing  these  persons  was  not  in  the 
old  Acts,  but  was  a  new  power,  and  was 
tf)tally  unknown  in  any  previous  Act  of 
Parliiunont.  Ho  thought  the  Committee 
shoTild  pro[)orly  understand  wliat  it  was 
doing  before  it  passed  this  clause  of  the 
Bill  in  the  sliapo  in  which  it  now  was, 
for  it  might  lead  to  most  important  and 
unpleasant  questions. 

C.OLONKL  STANLEY  confessed  that 
ho  did  not  very  clearl}'  see  what  neces- 
sity had  been  shown  for  the  Amend- 
ment, nor  did  ho  quite  understand  what 
the  effect  of  it  would  be.  At  the  same 
time,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  reasons 
that  the  hon.  and'  gallant  Member  had 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
would,  it  seemed  to  him,  cause  consider- 
able inconvenience,  for  he  apprehended 
that  it  would  bo  most  difficult  to  know 
what  per^ins  occupied -the  relative  rank 
or  position  of  officers.  Ho  did  not  think 
that  these  persons  would  be  tried  by 
courts  martial  where  a  civil  court  could 
act.  Persons  who  voluntarily  chose  to 
attach  tliemselves  to  the  Army  would 
know  the  liability  to  which  they  sub- 
jected themselves,  and  could  not  expect 
to  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  manner 
than  other  persons  who  were  imdor 
military  law.  He  was  really  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  was  aimed  at  by  tins 
Amendment,  unless  it  Imd  in  view  the 
case  of  newspaper  correspondents. 

Sm  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
that  the  Amendment  was  intended  to 
protect  the  numerous  class  of  persons 
wlio  followed  an  Army  in  the  field. 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked,  that 
if  such  persons  did  not  form  a  part  of 
the  Force,  they  were  not  liable  to  como 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  And  if 
they  formed  part  of  the  Force,  he  could 
not  imagine  anything  more  inconvenient 
than  that  persons  who  received  advan- 
tages, such  as  being  mounted,  or  having 
facilites  granted  to  them,  and  yet  shouhl 
be  able  to  turn  round  and  say,  *'You 
have  no  control  over  us.''  He  could  not 
conceive  anything  more  inconvenient 
than  the  adoption  of  such  a  course;  par- 
ticularly, as  the  Committee  had  already 
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included  camp  followers  amongst  per- 
sons subject  to  military  law. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  there 
was  a  distinction  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  desired  to  draw,  and 
wliich  he  thought  the  Committee  would 
also  draw.  He  took  it  that  the  distinc- 
tion which  was  intended  to  be  drawn 
was  one  which  did  not,  in  any  degree, 
militate  against  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline, or  of  that  discipline  which  was 
applied  to  the  persons  in  a  civilian 
capacity  serving  with  an  Army  in  the 
field.  The  distinction  lie  wished  to  make 
was  that,  whereas,  in  the  clause  further 
oil,  all  persons  following  the  Army  were 
taken  without  discriminatitm,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  wished,  in  the 
case  of  newspaper  correspondents,  or 
artists,  or  photographers,  that  those 
persons  should,  without  making  any  in- 
vidious distinction,  be  put  on  a  different 
footing  from  camp  followers  and  persons 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  Army 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  drink  to  the 
soldiers.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man wished  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  classes  of  persons  in  the 
manner  in  which  military  law  should  be 
applicable  to  them.  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  practical  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  distinction  which 
it  was  desired  to  make.  It  was  desired, 
in  the  case  of  superior  persons  following 
the  train  of  an  Army,  to  render  them 
liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  military  law 
as  officers,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  trial 
by  a  district  court  martial,  which  was 
an  inferior  court,  intended  only  to  try 
private  soldiers.  He  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  see  his  way  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment,  for  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  mak- 
ing the  distinction.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  Army  in  the  field,  if  any  person 
holding  the  relative  position  of  an  officer 
committed  an  offence  which  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  try  liim  for,  there 
would  bo  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  to  constitute 
a  general  court  martial.  In  every  suc- 
ceeding year  a  larger  number  of  civilians 
of  a  superior  class  accompanied  Armies 
in  the  field,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Aberdeenshire  did  not 
desire  that  they  should  be  placed  in- 
discriminately in  the  same  class  as 
common  camp  followers,  whom  the  Act 
allowed  to   be    dealt  with   summarily. 

Colonel  Stanley 


There  was  a  necessity  for  drawing  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  persons,  and  to  subject  each 
class,  when  necessary,  to  military  law. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
IIardinge  Giffard)  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  way  in  which  the  distinction  was 
to  be  drawn,  or  what  wore  the  difierent 
classes  between  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  desired  to  draw  the 
distinction.  What  was  the  relative  rank 
or  position  of  an  officer  ?  Did  the  pho- 
tographer, or  the  photographer's  man, 
hold  such  a  place,  or  did  they  both  hold 
it  ?  So  far  as  he  could  understand,  the 
position  of  an  officer  in  the  Army  was 
quite  clear,  and  admitted  of  no  doubt ; 
but  if  they  drew  this  very  arbitrary  and 
wholly  artificial  distinction  as  to  the 
relative  rank  or  position  of  an  officer,  he 
wished  to  know  where  tliey  could  draw 
the  dividing  line?  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  in 
practice  to  say  what  class  of  persons 
hold  the  relative  rank  or  position  of 

ofiicers 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that,  perhaps,  the  matter  was  voiy 
amusing  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gren* 
tleman  ;  but  he  could  inform  him  that 
the  class  of  persons  wlio  held  the  rela- 
tive rank  and  position  of  officers  was 
laid  down  by  the  Queen's  Regulations. 
Some  civilians  ranked  as  majors,  some 
as  colonels;  and  there  were  civilians 
attached  to  Armies  who  received  pay 
and  allowance  according  to  their  rela- 
tive rank.  They  were  followers  of  the 
Army  who  would,  under  this  clause, 
unless  it  was  amended,  be  liable  to  be 
tried  as  private  soldiers. 

Colonel   STANLEY  said,   that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  cany 
out  his  object  more  effectually,  if  he  were 
to  move  this  Amendment  on  Clause  166. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  intended, 
or  how  he  proposed   to    define  which 
civilians  were  in  the  relative  position  (rf 
officers  and  which  were  in  the  position 
of  soldiers.    It  was  open  for  the  Amend- 
ment to  be  moved  on  the  166th  daoae. 
As  he  understood  the  matter,  these  pe^ 
sons  did  not  form  any  part  of  an  Army 
in  the  field,  nor  did  they  hold  any  com- 
mission ;  but  their  status  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  soine  process  which  he  waa  at 
a  loss  to  understand.     If  he  were  ia 
Order,  he  would  refer  to  Sub-section  7, 
which  said  that  every  person  not  other* 
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cases  arisiDg  out  of  the  Jamaica  riots, 
spoke  of  the  proceedings  before  courts 
martial  being,  in  general,  favourable  to 
the  accused.  The  late  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghien,  Judge  Advocate  General,  in 
1869,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  St&te 
for  War — 

"I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  of  courts 
martial  without  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 
fairness  in  which,  in  general,  persons  are  tried 
by  these  courts,  and  to  the  honest  manner  in 
which,  on  the  whole,  justice  is  administered  in 
them." 

He  hoped,  therefore,  after  the  opinions 
which  had  been  expressed  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  high  authorities  to  whom  ho 
had  referred,  that  the  Committee  would 
be  very  cautious  before  they  ignored  the 
Beport  of  the  Court  Martial  Commission. 
Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  that  no  one 
had  a  right  to  read  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  a  lecture  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  suggesting  Amendments  upon 
this  Bill  which  were  based  upon  the 
principles  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  largest  and,  considering  recent 
events,  the  grandest  Army  in  Europe. 
By  raising  this  discussion  the  hon. 
Member  had,  at  any  rate,  done  good 
service.  It  had  been  said  that  this 
Amendment  had  been  brought  forward 
with  the  intention  of  impugning  the 
fairness  of  hon.  and  gallant  Members 
who  had  sat  upon  courts  martial.  He 
disowned  that  view  of  the  Amendment ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney,  speaking  on  his  own 
behalf,  would  also  disown  any  desire  to 
impute  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Members, 
or  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Army 
who  sat  up<tn  courts  martial,  any  ten- 
dency to  unfairness.  That,  however,  was 
not  the  point  under  discussion.  He,  and 
those  hon.  Members  who  thought  with 
him,  were  persuaded  that  every  officer 
who  sat  upon  a  court  martial  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  views  and  his 
particular  lights,  disposed  and  anxious 
to  do  his  duty ;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  these  tribunals  did,  and  ought 
to,  command  by  their  constitution  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  those  who 
were  tried  by  them?  It  had  been 
urged  that  it  was  impossible,  under  this 
Amendment,  to  secure  that  a  soldier 
should  be  tried  by  his  peers ;  but  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  our  civil 
system,  under  which  no  man  was  ever 
tried  by  his  peers.  Would  not  it  be 
better  to  give  the  great  body  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  tned  by  courts  mar- 


tial greater  confidence  in  those  tribunals 
by  placing  some  of  their  own  rank  upon 
it  ?  He  doubted  whether  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Members  in  that  House  knew 
very  much  about  the  private  soldier,  and 
the  disabilities  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. He  wanted  to  know  what  was 
the  view  taken  by  the  private  soldier 
on  this  subject  ?  He  had  found  it  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  it  was.  Of 
this,  however,  the  Committee  might  be 
satisfied — that  the  g^reat  point  on  which 
the  good  feeling  in  the  Army  broke 
down  was  not  as  between  the  soldier 
and  the  commissioned  officer,  but  as  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  It  would  be  said, 
triumphantly,  that  if  such  were  the 
case,  that  was  the  best  reason  for  not 
placing  the  non-commissioned  officers 
upon  these  courts  martial ;  but  that  was 
not  so,  because  they  would  be  met  on 
these  tribunals  by  the  privates,  who 
would  bring  with  them  from  the  ranks 
below  the  feeling  of  the  regiment.  The 
privates,  moreover,  would  be  able  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  causes  of  in- 
subordination and  of  desertion,  w^hich 
were  now  almost  altogether  imknown 
to  those  of  higher  rank.  But  it  was 
said  that  those  who  supported  this 
Amendment  had  been  led  away  by  a 
false  analogy  between  the  civil  tribunals 
presided  over  by  a  Judge  versed  in  the 
law,  and  these  military  courts,  over 
which  there  was  no  such  president.  The 
oldest  officer,  however,,  might  well  ex- 
plain the  military  law  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  court.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  until  recent  times  jus- 
tice was  very  fairly  administered  by 
officers  who  were  themselves  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  law,  and  who  were  only 
guided  by  their  own  feeling  of  what 
was  right,  and  by  common  sense,  in  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  fact.  It  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  find  a  large  number 
of  common  soldiers  who  would  be  ca- 
pable of  deciding  fairly  upon  matters  of 
fact  in  like  manner.  He  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  add  to  the  feeling  of 
solidarity  in  the  Army  if  men  of  all 
ranks  were  placed  upon  courts  martial. 
Then  it  was  urged  that  the  common 
soldier  had  not  sufficient  education  to 
entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  these  tribunals. 
He  believed  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  men  sat  upon  common  juries 
who  were  unable  to  write  their  names  ; 
and  yet  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
trusting  to  these  possibly  skilled  but 
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illiterate  mechanics  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nals. The  magnificent  Army  of  Ger- 
many had  adopted  the  principle  advo- 
cated by  those  who  supported  this 
Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  said,  that  in  replying 
to  the  observations  that  had  been  made 
upon  his  Amendment,  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  discontented  with  the  remarks 
that  had  fallen  from  hon.  and  gallant 
Members,  or  from  hon.  and  learned 
Members,  with  regard  to  it.  He  hoped 
to  see  such  improvements  effected  in  the 
Army  as  would  attract  a  better  class  of 
men  to  it.  He  could  well  understand 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  stating  that  the 
Army  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  courts  martial ;  but  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Army,  of  course  he 
meant  the  officers  only.  And,  indeed,  even 
if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  intended  to  refer  to  the  Army  gene- 
rally, his  statement  that  it  was  content 
with  the  existing  system  would  afford 
no  satisfaction  to  those  who  were 
anxious  to  raise  the  status  of  the  private 
soldier.  He  could  also  understand  the 
argument  which  had  been  put  forward 
that  many  soldiers  were  at  present  un- 
fitted to  sit  upon  a  court  martial.  He, 
however,  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  and,  by  substituting  for  it  a 
better  one,  to  attract  a  superior  class  of 
men  into  the  Army.  He  could  also  un- 
derstand the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  when 
he  said  that  his  Amendment  would  not 
convert  a  court  martial  into  a  tribunal, 
such  as  that  which  consisted  of  a  Judge 
and  a  common  jury.  He  must,  however, 
point  out  that  the  system  of  constituting 
courts  martial  he  recommended  had 
already  been  adopted  with  success  in 
the  German  Arnij'.  Satisfied  with  hav- 
ing raised  this  discussion,  and  pointing 
out  that  he  had  given  Notice  of  similar 
Amendments  upon  other  clauses,  ho 
would  not  press  the  Amendment.  He 
had  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
very  eminent  men  in  the  Army,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Service  if  non-commissioned 
officers  were  not  in  future  to  be  tried  by 
regimental  but  by  district  courts  mar- 
tial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  could 
quite  understand  the  ground  on  which 
this  Amendment  had  been  moved,  and 
he  was  not,  therefore,  going  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Committee  in  speaking 

Mr,  Hopwood 


!  upon  it.  He  could  not,  on  the  part  of 
I  the  Government,  accept  any  definite 
:  words,  as  far  as  the  non-commissidned 
officers  were  concerned,  because  their 
case  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraicn. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  moved,  in 
page  22,  sub- section  2,  line  23,  after  the 
I  word  **  officers,"  to  insert  the  words — 

j  **  Such  number  to  be,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
!  not  loss  than  five,  and  clsowhcro  not  less  than 
!  three." 

I  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said,  his 
object  was  to  restore  the  complement  at 
[  home  of  officers  necessary  for  forming  a 
I  regimental  court  martial  to  the  number 
\  of  five,  now   req\iired    by  the    Mutiny 
i  Act.  At  the  same  time,  ho  was  prepared 
t  to  admit  tliat  under  exceptional  circum- 
I  stances  —  such,  for  instance,  as  might 
;  arise  in  the  Colonies  from  the  difficulty 
I  of  assembling  even    as  many  as  five — 
j  a  different  arrangement  might  be  per- 
I  mitted,    and   the    number    reduced    to 
three.     His  Amendment  would  thus  re- 
store the  exact  provision  as  to  numbers 
for  a  regimental  court  martial  contained 
in  the  present  Mutiny  Act. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped 
the  Amendment  would  not  be  pressed, 
inasmuch  as  the  present  Articles  of  War 
gave  to  the  commanding  officers  power 
to  do  all  that  was  asked  by  it ;  and  that, 
as  in  several  cases  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  call  together  the  number  of 
officers  proposed  by  the  Amendment, 
there  might  be  a  lapse  of  several  months 
before  necessary  inquiries  could  be  held. 
Major  O'BEIRNE  opposed  the 
Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  justice 
would  be  delayed  if  it  was  necessary  that 
so  Inrgo  a  number  of  officers  as  was  sug- 
gested should  be  call(?d  to  serve  upon  a 
court  martial.  This  difficulty  would  be 
much  greater  in  a  Cavalry  than  in  an 
Infantry  regiment,  and  would  entail 
much  more  of  expense.  Therefore,  he 
strongly  supported  the  Amendment  which 
had  been  moved. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  agreed  with 
the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  had  just  addressed  the  Committee, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  Bill  would  in- 
juriously affect  the  Cavalry  branch  of 
the  Service. 
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Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  sup- 
ported the  Amendment,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  afford  to  soldiers  a  protec- 
tion to  which  they  were  properly  en- 
titled. 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDER  said,  he  had 
a  similar  Amendment  on  the  Paper — 
namely,  in  page  22,  line  23,  to  leave 
out,  *^  but  such  number  shall  in  no  case 
be  less  than  three,"  and  insert — 

•*  Such  number  to  be,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
not  less  than  five,  and  elsewhere  not  less  than 
three." 

Sib  henry  HAVELOCK  said, 
there  was  no  reason  why  in  India  the 
number  of  a  court  martial  should  not  be 
five. 

CoLOJJEL  STANLEY  could  not  accept 
the  proposal  in  its  entirety,  because,  if 
carried,  it  might  produce  delay  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  saw  no  objection  to 
leaving  out  the  words  f*  United  King- 
dom ; "  and  he,  therefore,  proposed  to 
amend  the  Amendment  in  those  terms. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  moved,  in  Une  35, 
after  the  word  **days,"  to  insert  *'or 
flogging,"  his  object  being  that  when 
flogging  was  to  be  inflicted  it  should  be 
by  the  order  of  a  higher  court  than  a 
regimental  court  martial. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  22,  line  35,  after  the  word  *'  days," 
to  insert  the  words  "or  flogging." — {Mr. 
O'Lonnell.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  accept 
the  Amendment.  If  the  punishment  of 
flogging  remained,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  leave  its  infliction  in  some  cases  to 
regimental  courts  martial. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  16; 
Noes  97:  Majority  81. — (Div.  List, 
No.  131.) 

Colonel  DRUMMOND-MORAY 
said,  if  the  latter  part  of  the  sub-section, 
the  omission  of  which  he  intended  to 
move,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
clause,  a  great  alteration  would  be 
thereby  made  in  the  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent existed.  Under  the  Articles  of 
War    some    offences    were    considered 


to  be  of  too  grave  a  character  to  bo 
tried  by  regimental  courts  'martial,  and 
were,  therefore,  dealt  with  either  bv 
general  or  district  courts  martial ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  clause  as  it  then  stood 
would  be  to  render  such  ofiences  triable 
by  regimental  court  martial.  The  opi- 
nion held  by  one  commanding  officer  as 
to  whether  a  certain  offence  should  be 
tried  by  general,  district,  or  regimental 
court  martial,  might  be  entirely  different 
from  the  opinion  held  by  another  com- 
manding officer ;  and,  therefore,  it  might 
occur  that  of  two  persons  tried  for  the 
same  offence,  say  at  Aldershot,  one 
might  receive  a  heavy  sentence  from  a 
district  court-martial,  while  the  other, 
being  tried  by  regimental  court  martial, 
would  only  get  half  the  punishment 
awarded  in  the  other  case.  The  clause 
gave  greater  power  to  the  commanding 
officer  than  he  now  possessed,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  rest  with  him  to  decide 
whether  a  man  should  be  liable  to  42 
days'  imprisonment,  or  whether  he 
should  be  liable  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  he  thought 
that  the  offences  triable  by  courts 
martial  should  be  scheduled  in  a  way 
which  would  insure  that  grave  offences 
should  be  tried  by  higher  courts  than 
regimental  courts  martial.  He  therefore 
moved  in  page  22,  line  35,  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  **  ignominy,"  to  the  end 
of  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  22,  lino  3o,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  "ignominy,"  to  the  end  of  the  Chiuse. — 
{^Colonel  Brummond- Moray.) 

Question  proposed,  * '  That  the  words, 
*  but  subject  as  aforesaid/  stand  part  of 
the  Clause.'' 

Colonel  STANLEY  objected  to  the 
Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
practically  give  no  discretion  to  com- 
manding officers  in  the  matter  of  courts 
martial.  It  was  well  known  to  be  the 
custom,  under  the  old  rule,  to  apply  for 
the  appointment  of  the  highest  class  of 
courts  martial  by  which  a  man  could  be 
tried ;  and  the  answer  usually  given 
was — '*  You  must  try  by  district  court 
martial ;  we  cannot  give  you  a  general 
court  martial."  By  allowing  the  clause 
to  remain  unaltered,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding the  proper  class  of  courts  martial 
to  be  convened  would  be  left  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  right  persons. 
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Sill  ALEXANDER  GORDON  en- 
tirely agreed  with  tho  views  expressed 
by  the  hon.  and  gaUant  Members  oppo- 
site who  had  just  spoken.  It  was  well 
known  that  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments would,  in  many  cases,  try  grave 
offences  by  regimental  court  martial,  in 
order  to  have  a  blank  court  martial  re- 
turn ;  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as 
well  as  tho  War  Office  authorities,  wore 
very  apt,  in  consequence,  to  form  an 
erroneous  j  udgment  as  to  the  character 
of  particular  regiments.  It  was  very 
necessary  to  insure  that  commanding 
officers  should  not  shrink  from  bring- 
ing their  men  to  court  martial  for  grave 
crimes  ;  but  this  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible if  the  clause  remained  in  its 
present  form. 

CoLOXEL  ARBUTHNOT  took  a  little 
exception  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon),  which  implied  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  commanding 
officers  to  screen  the  men  in  their  regi- 
ments from  the  punishment  due  to  their 
offences.  Such  cases,  in  his  opinion,  were 
so  rare  and  extraordinary  that  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  provide  for  them. 
But  there  was  much  that  was  worthy  of 
consideration  in  tho  proposal  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Perthshire 
(Colonel  Drummond-Moray) ;  because 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  command- 
ing officers  differed  veiy  much  in  the 
views  which  they  took  as  to  the  gravity 
of  crimes — some  regarding  a  crime  as  a 
grave  one,  which  others  would  look  upon 
as  perfectly  venial.  For  that  reason, 
lie  agreed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
scliedulo  the  offences  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested bv  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

M  u.  C  A  YEN  1 )  IS  K  BENTI NCK  could 
not  admit  tliat  anv  sufficient  reason  had 
been  urged  for  limiting  the  discretion  of 
officers  in  the  matter  of  courts  martial. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  thought 
that  some  security  other  than  that  which 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
tho  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  in- 
troduced into  the  clause  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Bill.  The  Articles  of  War 
prescribed  the  offences  which  were 
triable  by  the  various  degrees  of  coui'ts 
martial ;  but  the  present  Bill  contained 
no  similar  security.  He  supposed,  after 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  very  little  would 
be  heard  of  the  Articles  of  War  ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  very  important  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 


Member  for  Perthshire  (Colonel  Drum- 
mond-Moray) should,  in  some  form,  he 
accepted. 

Colonel  DRUMMOND-MORAY 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  state  to  the  Committee 
whether  he  intended  to  schedule  the 
offences  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  was  unable  to  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  could 
not  agree  that  the  matter  could  be  best 
dealt  with  by  scheduling  the  crimes.  He 
understood  that  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties was  that  originally  under  the 
Articles  of  War  the  matter  was  arranged, 
not  according  to  the  character  of  the 
crime,  but  according  to  the  character  of 
tho  tribunal  which  carried  with  it  the 
punishment.  The  great  objection  to 
that,  and  tho  one  which  induced  the 
Committee  to  assent  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed was,  that  it  was  said  that  when 
an  offence  was  carried  to  a  district 
or  general  court  martial  the  court 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  compelled, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  crime  being 
carried  before  them,  to  award  a  high 
punishment.  That  was  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  by  which  the  Com- 
mittee were  pressed.  As  far  as  he 
understood  the  clause,  it  proposed  that 
offences  of  whatever  character  might  be 
submitted  to  a  regimental  court  martial ; 
but  that  the  regimental  court  martial 
should  not  give  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  punishment.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  the  authorities  might  con- 
sider tliat  the  offence,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  it,  might 
be  adequately  dealt  with  by  a  moderate 
punishment,  and  would,  therefore,  not 
send  it  to  a  genertd  or  district  court 
martial,  where  the  punishment  might  be 
of  a  very  much  heavier  kind ;  but  he 
could  not  understand  that  any  ofBoer  in 
command  of  a  regiment  would  desire 
that  crimes  should  meet  with  an  inade- 
quate punishment ;  if  so,  he  would  be 
extremely  unworthy  of  the  commission 
which  he  held.  He  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  was  surprised  to  hear  officers  of 
such  experience  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Members  for  Ayrshire  (Colonel  Alex- 
ander) and  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alex- 
ander  Gordon)  say  that  commanding 
officers  would  deliberately  refer  crimes 
to  certain  tribunals  because  they  knew 
that  they  would  be  inadequately  dealt 
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with.  If  that  were  so,  all  he  could  say 
was  that,  instead  of  amending  the  pre- 
sent clause,  the  officers  in  question  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  Army,  because 
they  must  be  persons  utterly  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform.  But,  taking  a 
higher  view  of  them,  if  they  were  fit 
for  the  positions  in  which  they  were 
placed,  they  must  exercise  some  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  a  crime  ought  to  be 
referred  to  one  tribunal  or  another,  and 
that  was  what  the  clause  provided  for. 

Sib  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME 
trusted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  make  some  concession  in 
this^  matter ;  for  he  fully  concurred  in 
the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friends  upon 
the  subject  of  scheduling  the  crimes  to 
be  referred  to  the  various  degrees  of 
courts  martial.  Those  opinions,  he  felt 
sure,  would  be  shared  by  commanding 
officer^  who  were  experienced  in  these 
matters.  And,  speaking  from  his  own 
experience,  he  thought  it  advisable  that 
the  proposed  Amendment  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  there  having  been  any 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  old  arrange- 
ments, which  left  certain  offences  to  be 
tried  by  the  highest  class  of  courts  mar- 
tial, and  others  to  courts  martial  of  the 
second  class,  while  crimes  of  another 
degree  were  referred  to  regimental 
courts  martial ;  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
matter  of  practice  the  rule  had  worked 
exceedingly  well,  and  he  could  not  see 
what  advantage  there  would  be  in  in- 
stituting a  new  system  which,  in  his 
opinion,  could  hardly  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  regulations,  that  had 
worked  so  well  for  many  years.  There- 
fore, he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good 
plan  to  schedule  crimes  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Perthshire. 

SiB  ALEXANDER  GORDON  was 
bound  to  say,  after  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Hereford 
(Colonel  Arbuthnot),  that  when  he  had 
gained  the  experience  which  he  trusted 
he  would  some  day  possess,  he  would 
find  that  the  facts  alluded  to  by  him 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  had  been  ac- 
curately stated.  Whenever  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  looked  over  the 
books  of  many  regiments,  he  would  see 
that  nothing  was  more  common  than 
that  some  offences  had  been  disposed  of 


by  an  officer  instead  of  being  referred  to 
court  martial,  and  others  were  tried  bv 
an  inferior  court  which  ought  to  have 
been  referred  to  a  superior  court.  By 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  Articles 
of  War,  disobedience  to  orders  was  a 
crime  which  no  commanding  officer  could 
punish  himself,  yet  this  was  frequently 
done.  Again,  it  was  a  fact  that  when 
the  quarterly  returns  of  courts  martial 
were  sent  in,  objections  were  often  taken 
to  the  courts  martial  which  had  been 
held  upon  certain  offences ;  and  in  almost 
every  case  a  note  was  returned  to  say 
that  "  this  crime  ought  to  have  been 
tried  by  a  superior  court,  where  is  the 
authority  for  this  man's  trial  ?  "  He 
therefore  hoped  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  see  his  way  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  these  irregularities. 

Coi:x)NEL  ALEXANDER  felt  so 
strongly  on  this  subject  that  he  hoped 
it  woTild  be  pressed  to  a  Division.  >  With 
reference  to  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt), 
he  wished  to  state  that  it  was  by  no 
means  the  case  that  all  offences  referred 
to  superior  courts  martial  were  supposed 
to  be  visited  with  penal  servitude.  Ho 
(Colonel  Alexander)  was  president  last 
year  of  a  general  court  martial,  when 
two  prisoners  were  tried  for  insubor- 
dination, and  in  one  case  the  man  was 
awarded  five  years'  penal  servitude ; 
but,  the  circumstances  of  the  other  case 
not  appearing  qf  so  grave  a  nature,  the 
second  man  was  only  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :■ 
Noes  31:  Majority  26.— 
No.  132.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 


—Ayes   67  • 
(Div.  List, 


Clause  48  (General  and  district  courts 
martial). 

Colonel  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  the  words  **  prescribed  number  of," 
in  line  10,  page  23,  in  order  to  insert 
the  word  **  nine,"  instead  thereof. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Colonel  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  from  line  13,  page  23,  the  words — 

"Such  number  to  "be,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, not  less  than  nine,  and  elsewhere  not  less 
than  five,'* 
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in  order  to  insert  instead  thereof — 

"ProWdod,  if  it  bo  the  opinion  of  the  officer 
who  convenes  the  court  martial,  such  opinion  to 
be  expressed  in  the  order  for  convening  the 
court  martial,  and  to  be  conclusive  that  such 
nine  officers  are  not,  having  due  regard  to  the 
public  service,  available,  that  such  court  mar- 
tial shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  officers." 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  make  the  minimum  number 
of  officers  on  general  courts  martial 
seven  instead  of  five. 

Coi:x)NEL  STANLEY  replied,  that  the 
number  of  officers  stated  in  the  clause 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of 
War  and  immemorial  usage. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

OoLoiTEL  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  from  line  16,  page  23,  the  words 
"prescribed  number  of,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  word  **  seven,"  instead  thereof. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Colonel  STANLEY  proposed  to  leave 
out  from  line  17,  page  23,  the  words — 

"Such  number  to  be,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, not  less  than  seven,  and  elsewhere  not  less 
than  three,'* 

in  order  to  insert — 

"  Provided,  if  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  officer 
who  convenes  the  court  martial,  such  opinion  to 
be  expressed  in  the  order  for  convening  the 
court  martial,  and  to  be  conclusive  that  such 
seven  officers  are  not,  ha\'ing  due  regard  to  the 
public  service,  available,  that  such  court  mar- 
tial shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  officers." 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  proposed  to  amend 
the  proposed  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  by  insert- 
ing the  word  "five,"  instead  of  "three," 
as  the  minimum  number  of  officers  that 
should  be  accepted  for  district  courts 
martial.  It  was  felt  that  a  regimental 
court  martial  should  consist,  if  possible, 
of  five  officers  ;  and,  surely,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  assembling  five  officers 
out  of  the  regiments  assembled  in  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of  a  regimental 
court  martial.  He  could  not  accept  a 
less  number  than  five  without  taking  a 
Division.  If  that  number  of  officers 
could  not  be  got  together,  it  would  be 
more  to  the  dignity  of  the  Service  that 
the  coui't  martial  should  not  be  held  at 
all. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  add  the  words,  **  Pro- 
vided, that  none  of  the  three  officers 

Colonel  Stafdey 


shall  bo  under  the  rank  of  captain."  As 
the  Bill  stood  now,  two  lieutenants  and 
a  captain  might  constitute  a  court  mar- 
tial ;  and  he  thought  that  the  officers 
should  be  all  captains,  or,  at  any  rat«, 
that  the  lieutenants  should  have  gained 
some  experience  by  active  service. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  agree 
to  this  Proviso,  although  he  was  pro- 
pared  to  admit  that  it  was  desirable 
that  officers  forming  a  court  martial 
should  be  men  of  experience.  There 
was  no  limit  for  the  status  of  these 
officers  in  the  Article  of  War,  which 
merely  said  that  the  court  should  consist 
of  not  l^ss  than  three  commissioned 
officers.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell),  the  point 
to  be  considered  was  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  fixing  the  minimum  number 
of  officers  at  three,  the  court  might  not 
bo  so  fully  constituted  as  might  be  de- 
sirable ;  while,  by  drawing  a  hard-and- 
fast  line,  and  making  the  minimum 
number  five,  the  assembling  of  the  court 
might  be  rendered  impossible  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  which  was  the  very 
thing  they  were  endeavouring  to  avoid. 
The  balance  of  advantage  was,  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  in  favour  of  three 
commissioned  officers.  He  trusted  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  go  to  a 
Division  ;  but,  if  so,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  divide  at  once. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  pointed 
out  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India, 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  a  district  court 
martial  must  consist  of  seven  officers, 
and  that  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda 
it  must  not  consist  of  less  than  five.  But 
by  the  present  clause  it  was  proposed 
that  throe  officers  might  constitute  a 
court  martial  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
He  looked  upon  this  as  too  great  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  reducing  the 
number  of  officers  on  district  courts 
martial. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  be  governed  by  the  words 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  that 
the  convening  officer  would  be  obliged 
to  express  in  writing  that  a  greater 
number  could  not  be  obtained  con- 
sistently with  the  public  interest. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  clause  ttood.     The  view  taken 
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by  one  o£5cer  of  the  interests  of  the 

gublic  service  might  be  different  to  that 
eld  by  another.  A  convening  officer 
might  think  that  the  officers  were  better 
employed  in  attending  to  their  duties 
than  in  sitting  upon  a  court  martial, 
and  might  have  the  opinion  that  this 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  saying  that 
a  greater  number  of  officers  than  three 
was  not  available.  He  did  not  think 
that  it  could  ever  be  the  case  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  India  seven  officers 
were  not  available  for  a  district  court- 
martial.  The  Articles  of  War  prescribed 
that  a  district  court  martial  should  con- 
sist of  seven  officers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, East  Indies,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar ; 
but  excepted  some  parts  of  the  world — 
as  Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda — where, 
in  case  of  difficulty  arising,  the  court 
might  consist  of  five  officers. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  thought  this 
was  a  matter  which  might  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Kegulations,  and  that  a  special 
instruction  might  be  issued  to  meet  the 
peculiarities  of  each  case. 

Mr.  BIQGAK  objected  to  leaving  the 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  authori- 
ties, when  it  could  be  settled  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  allow  the  authorities  to  ad- 
minister the  laws ;  but  it  was  the  func- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  to  make 
them.  He  hoped  the  Amendment  would 
be  pressed  to  a  Division. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  only 
argument  which  had  been  used  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  in 
favour  of  his  Amendment  was  that  a 
prisoner  might  be  often  inconvenienced 
by  having  his  case  unduly  postponed. 
But  this  could  not  be  properly  applied 
to  the  present  question  ;  for  he  fancied 
that  very  few  prisoners,  indeed,  would 
not  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  their 
trial  postponed,  rather  than  that  their 
case  shoiild  come  before  an  imperfect 
tribunal. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  point 
was  not  an  important  one,  and,  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Hereford 
(Colonel  Arbuthnot)  had  suggested,  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Eegulations.  He 
had  no  objection  to  put  in  the  words — 

*'  If  convened  in  the  United  Kingdom,  East 
Indies,  Gibraltar,  or  Malta,  the  court  shall 
^onsist  of  not  less  than  seven  officers." 

It  would  rest  with  the  convening  officer 
to  say  why  that  number  was  not  avail- 
able. 


Major  NOLAN  explained,  that  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  get  rid  of  any 
individual  who  entertained  wrong  views, 
and  persons  of  that  character  were  al- 
most always  to  be  found  on  courts  mar- 
tial. If  the  number  were  reduced  to 
three,  the  influence  of  such  a  person 
would  be  too  great ;  but,  with  a  minimum 
number  of  five,  it  would  not  make  itself 
so  much  felt.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
minimum  number  everywhere  should  be 
five ;  for  if  fiVe  officers  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  general  court  martial,  not 
only  would  a  great  deal  of  trouble  be 
saved,  but  the  district  court  martial 
would  be  much  more  used  than  the 
regimental  court  martial,  which  would 
get  rid  of  the  idea  prevalent  in  the 
Army  that  a  district  court  martial  thought 
itself  bound  to  award  heavier  punish- 
ments than  a  regimental  court  martial. 
Although  he .  believed  that  the  number 
of  district  courts  martial  consisting  of 
three  officers  might  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  the  hand,  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  no  use  whatever  in  keeping  the 
number  up  to  seven.  He  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  agree  to 
one  uniform  number  as  the  minimum  for 
district  courts  martial;  and  therefore 
begged  to  move  to  insert,  in  line  17, 
page  23,  after' the  words  '*  to  be,*'  the 
words  **not  less  than  five,"  and  leave 
out  the  remainder  of  the  clause. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
consider  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Gal  way,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  that  it  oflTered  a  very  simple 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Anyone,  ho 
should  have  thought,  would  be  satis- 
fied to  have  a  court  martial  composed  of 
five,  and  if  a  larger  number  were  re- 
quired they  could  be  appointed ;  but  he 
did  see  great  force  in  the  argument  that 
where  an  offence  was  so  serious  that  it 
had  to  be  brought  before  a  district  court 
martial,  then  there  ought  to  be  not  less 
than  five  officers  to  deal  with  so  serious 
a  matter.  It  seemed  to  him  that  what 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  proposed 
was  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
case.  There  was  a  subsequent  clause 
in  the  Bill  which  bore  upon  this  ques- 
tion— namely,  that  which  provided  that 
a  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  in- 
flicted unless  two-thirds  of  the  officers 
composing  the  court  martial  concurred. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  rather 
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difficult  to  say  what  wero  two-thirds  of 
five,  or  even  of  seven.  That  matter 
could  be  dealt  with  when  the  clause  was 
reached  ;  but  he  was  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment  proposed. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
agreed  in  principle  with  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  what  he  should  propose  was 
to  insert  in  the  clause  "that  a  court 
should  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
seven/*  and  thou,  in  tlio  remainder  of 
the  clause,  to  leave  it  to"  the  general 
officer  to  state  the  reason  why  he  liad 
not  found  sufficient  officers  available  to 
make  up  that  number,  and  in  that  case 
to  allow  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  to  make  the  court  not  less 
than  three.  lie  would,  however,  look 
into  the  matter,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
whether  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  would. give  rii«e  to  any 
practical  difficulty ;  otherwise,  ho  was 
disposed  to  assent  to  it.  Ho  could  not 
help  remarking  that  this  Article  of  War 
had  been  framed  from  the  experience  of 
past  years,  and  bethought  there  mightbe 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  the  mi- 
nimum nu  mber  of  officers  more  than  three. 

Siu  ALEX^VNDEK  GOEDON  said, 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Galway  would  take 
away  the  possibility  of  having  a  court 
composed  of  three  officers  only,  in  case 
no  more  were  obtainable,  lie  thought 
that  result  would  bo  undesirable.  If 
five  were  taken  as  the  minimum,  he 
thought  there  should  also  bo  a  provision 
that  not  less  than  three  of  those  officers 
should  be  of  the  rank  of  captain. 

^[ajor  NOLAN  considered  that  sub- 
alterns of  five  years'  service  were  just 
as  fit  to  form  an  opinion  on  any  military 
subject  as  many  captains.  He  did  not 
say  that  an  officer  of  less  than  five  years' 
service  was  fit ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
officers  of  that  seniority  would  nmke  a 
very  good  court.  The  number  of  officers 
on  these  courts  martial  should  be,  at  least, 
five.  The  object  of  having  five  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  opposition  of  a  man  who 
was  influenced  by  particular  views. 
AVhere  a  court  martial  was  composed  of 
three  only,  the  opinions  of  one  man  wlio 
held  peculiar  views,  perhaps,  on  the 
gravity  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
soldier  was  being  tried  had  an  undue 
preponderance.  When  the  court  was  in- 
creased to  fivQf  the  influence  of  one  nmn 
was  not  so  great.     He  was  not  anxious 
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to  see  any  limit  of  rank  imposed  upon 
the  officers  forming  these  courts  martial ; 
for  his  experience  was  that  junior  officers, 
although  necessarily  inexperienced,  were, 
as  a  general  rule,  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
If  an  Amendment  was  to  be  proposed, 
he  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
officers  composing  the  court  should  be  of 
not  less  than  five  years'  service. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  difficulty  as  to  obtain- 
ing two-thirds  of  a  court  composed  of 
^i^^o  and  seven  never  practically  arose ; 
for  this  reason — a  district  court  martial 
had  never  had  the  power  of  passing  sen- 
tence of  death ;  whereas  a  general  court 
martial,  which  had  the  power  of  passing 
a  sentence  of  death,  was  required  to  be 
composed  of  a  greater  number. 

The  chairman  inquired  whether 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
wished  to  withdraw  his  Amendment? 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  he  did— 
that  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdraicK 

Mb.  G'DONNELLsaid,  that  he  should 
take  a  Division. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  remarked, 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  did 
not  entertain  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Galway ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  disposed  to  agree  with 
it,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  carr}' 
it  out  then.  If  so,  it  seemod  to  him  that 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  would  act  wisely  in  not  press- 
ing his  Amendment.  He  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  might  very  well  plead 
for  a  little  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  had  very  grwit 
pleasure  in  postponing  his  objection  till 
the  Report. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  would 
move,  in  sub-section  4,  after  the  words 
"United  Kingdom,"  to  insert  "East 
Indies,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,"  thus 
putting  those  places  on  the  same  footing 
as  this  country  in  respect  of  the  com- 
position of  district  courts  martial.  Also 
in  the  same  sub-section,  after  the  words 
**  not  less  than  seven,"  to  leave  out  "and 
elsewhere  not  less  than  three,"  in  order 
to  insert — 

**  Provided,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer 
eonvening  the  court  martial,  such  opinion  to  be 
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expresaed  in  a  prescribed  way,  seven  officers 
are  not  haying  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  available,  then  the  court  shall 
consist  of  three." 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

Sra  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  moved, 
in  page  23,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"officer,"  to  insert  "or  person  holding 
the  relative  rank  or  position  of  an  officer." 
His  object  in  moving  this  Amendment 
was  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  those 
persons  who  were  not  officers,  and  who 
.were  also  not  soldiers;  but  who  were, 
nevertheless,  subject  to  military  law.  If 
hon.  Members  would  turn  to  page  94, 
they  would  find  that  a  certain  class  of 
persons  were  made  subject  to  military 
law  and  liable  to  be  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial. 

"  All  persons  not  otherwise  subject  to  military 
law  who  are  followers  of  or  accompany  Her 
Majesty's  troops,  or  any  portion  thereof,  when 
employed  on  active  service  beyond  the  seas,  sub- 
ject to  this  qualification,  that  where  any  such 
persons  are  followers  of  or  accompany  any 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  consisting 
partly  of  ller  Majesty's  Indian  Forces  subject 
to  Indian  military  law,  and  such  persons  are 
Natives  of  India  within  the  meaning  of  Indian 
military  law,  they  shall  be  subject  to  that 
law.-' 

That  clause  would  include  a  very  large 
and  varied  class  of  persons  who  followed 
an  Army  in  various  capacities,  and  who 
were  civilians.  Sometimes  persons  were 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  as  official  interpreters  and  in 
various  capacities.  There  were  also 
newspaper  correspondents  with  a  large 
Army  in  the  field.  There  was  thus  a 
large  number  of  persons  following  the 
Army  who  held  the  position  of  gentle- 
men, and,  therefore, .  the  position  of 
officers.  By  this  clause,  as  it  was  framed, 
every  one  of  these  persons  would  be 
liable  to  be  tried  by  district  courts  mar- 
tial as  a  common  soldier,  and  to  be  sen- 
tenced and  to  suiTer  the  punishment  of  a 
common  soldier  in  the  field,  including 
corporal  punishment  or  imprisonment. 
He  thought  that  to  subject  those  civi- 
lians, wno  might  be  engaged'  in  the 
public  service  with  an  Army  in  the  field, 
to  such  penalties  as  this  was  inflicting 
upon  them  a  very  great  hardship.  If 
they  were  always  under  protection  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  there 
would  be  no  great  reason  to  complain. 
But  any  person  with  an  Army  in  the 
field,  who  had  authority  to  convene  a 


district  court  martial,  might  order  any  of 
these  gentlemen  to  be  tried  by  a  district 
court  martial.  It  was  right  that  the 
Committee  should  imderstand,  and  that 
these  persons  should  know,  what  posi- 
tion they  occupied  when  an  Army  took 
the  field.  He  might  state  that  the  power 
of  punishing  these  persons  was  not  in  the 
old  Acts,  but  was  a  new  power,  and  was 
totally  unknown  in  any  previous  Act  of 
Parliament.  He  thought  the  Committee 
should  properly  understand  what  it  was 
doing  before  it  passed  this  clause  of  the 
Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  was, 
for  it  might  lead  to  most  important  and 
unpleasant  questions. 

Colonel  STANLEY  confessed  that 
he  did  not  very  clearly  see  what  neces- 
sity had  been  shown  for  the  Amend- 
ment, nor  did  he  quite  understand  what 
the  effect  of  it  would  be.  At  the  same 
time,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  reasons 
that  the  hon.  and*  gallant  Member  had 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
would,  it  seemed  to  him,  cause  consider- 
able inconvenience,  for  he  apprehended 
that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  know 
what  persons  occupied  .the  relative  rank 
or  position  of  officers.  Ho  did  not  think 
that  these  persons  would  be  tried  by 
courts  martial  where  a  civil  court  could 
act.  Persons  who  voluntarily  chose  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  Army  would 
know  the  liability  to  which  they  sub- 
jected themselves,  and  could  not  expect 
to  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  manner 
than  other  persons  who  were  under 
military  law.  He  was  really  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  was  aimed  at  by  this 
Amendment,  unless  it  had  in  view  the 
case  of  newspaper  correspondents. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
that  the  Amendment  was  intended  to 
protect  the  numerous  class  of  persons 
who  followed  an  Army  in  the  field. 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked,  that 
if  such  persons  did  not  form  a  part  of 
the  Force,  they  were  not  liable  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  And  if 
they  formed  part  of  the  Force,  he  could 
not  imagine  anything  more  inconvenient 
than  that  persons  who  received  advan- 
tages, such  as  being  moimted,  or  having 
facilites  granted  to  them,  and  yet  should 
be  able  to  turn  round  and  say,  "  You 
have  no  control  over  us."  He  could  not 
conceive  anything  more  inconvenient 
than  the  adoption  of  such  a  course ;  par- 
ticularly, as  the  Committee  had  already 
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included  camp  followers  amongst  per- 
sons subject  to  military  law. 

Sir  henry  HAYELOCK  said,  there 
was  a  distinction  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  desired  to  draw,  and 
which  he  thought  the  Committee  would 
also  draw.  He  took  it  that  the  distinc- 
tion which  was  intended  to  be  drawn 
was  one  which  did  not,  in  any  degree, 
militate  against  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline, or  of  that  discipline  which  was 
applied  to  tho  j^crsons  in  a  civilian 
capacity  serving  with  an  Army  in  the 
field.  The  distinction  ho  wished  to  make 
was  that,  whereas,  in  the  clause  further 
on,  all  persons  following  the  Army  were 
taken  without  discrimination,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  wished,  in  the 
case  of  newspaper  correspondents,  or 
artists,  or  photographers,  that  those 
persons  should,  without  making  any  in- 
vidious distinction,  be  put  on  a  different 
footing  from  camp  followers  and  persons 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  Army 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  drink  to  the 
soldiers.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man wished  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  classes  of  2)erson3  in  the 
manner  in  which  military  law  should  be 
applicable  to  them.  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  practical  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  distinction  which 
it  was  desired  to  make.  It  was  desired, 
in  the  case  of  superior  persons  following 
the  train  of  an  Army,  to  render  them 
liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  military  law 
as  officers,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  trial 
by  a  district  court  martial,  which  was 
an  inferior  court,  intended  only  to  try 
private  soldiers.  He  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  see  his  way  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment,  for  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  mak- 
ing the  distinction.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  Army  in  the  field,  if  any  person 
holding  tho  relative  position  of  an  officer 
committed  an  offence  which  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  try  him  for,  there 
would  bo  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a 
sufficient  number  of  officers  to  constitute 
a  general  court  martial.  In  every  suc- 
ceeding year  a  larger  number  of  civilians 
of  a  superior  class  accompanied  Armies 
in  the  field,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Iklember  for  Aberdeenshire  did  not 
desire  that  they  should  bo  placed  in- 
discriminately in  the  same  class  as 
common  camp  followers,  whom  the  Act 
allowed  to  be    dealt  with  summarily. 

Colonel  Stanley 


There  was  a  necessity  for  drawing  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  persons,  and  to  subject  each 
class,  when  necessary,  to  military  law. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardi>'ge  Giffard)  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  way  in  which  tho  distinction  was 
to  be  drawn,  or  what  were  the  different 
classes  between  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  desired  to  draw  the 
distinction.  What  was  tho  relative  rank 
or  position  of  an  officer?  Did  t)ie  pho- 
tographer, or  the  photographer's  man, 
hold  such  a  place,  or  did  they  both  hold 
it  ?  So  far  as  he  could  understand,  the 
position  of  an  officer  in  tho  Army  was 
quite  clear,  and  admitted  of  no  doubt; 
but  if  they  drew  this  very  arbitrary  and 
wholly  artificial  distinction  as  to  the 
relative  rank  or  position  of  an  officer,  he 
wished  to  know  where  they  could  draw 
the  dividing  line?  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  in 
practice  to  say  what  class  of  persons 
hold  the  relative  rank  or  position  of 
officers. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that,  perhaps,  the  matter  was  veiy 
amusing  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman ;  but  he  could  inform  him  that 
the  class  of  persons  who  held  the  rela- 
tive rank  and  position  of  officers  was 
laid  down  by  the  Queen's  Regulations. 
Some  civilians  ranked  as  majors,  some 
as  colonels;  and  there  were  civilians 
attached  to  Armies  who  received  pay 
and  allowance  according  to  their  rela- 
tive rank.  They  were  followers  of  the 
Army  who  would,  under  this  daase, 
unless  it  was  amended,  be  liable  to  be 
tried  as  private  soldiers. 

Colonel   STANLEY  said,   that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  cany 
out  his  object  more  effectually,  if  he  were 
to  move  this  Amendment  on  Clause  166. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  intended, 
or  how  he  proposed  to    define  which 
civilians  were  in  the  relative  position  of 
officers  and  which  were  in  the  position 
of  soldiers.    It  was  open  for  the  Amend- 
ment to  be  moved  on  the  166th  dauee. 
As  he  understood  the  matter,  these  pe^ 
sons  did  not  form  any  part  of  an  Army 
in  the  field,  nor  did  they  hold  any  eQiar 
mission ;  but  their  status  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  some  process  which  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imderstand.     If  he  were  in 
Order,  he  would  refer  to  Sub-section  7, 
which  said  that  every  person  not  othe^ 
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vfi&e  subject  to  military  law  accompany- 
ing an  Army  in  any  official  capacity 
was  subjected  to  certain  provisions.  It 
would  be  legitimate  for  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  add  to  that  sub- 
section words  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
persons  he  had  in  view.  But  to  insert 
his  Amendment  there,  would  lead  to 
great  inconvenience  and  confusion. 

Mr.  hop  wood  said,  that  if  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General 
had  done  them  the  honour  of  listening 
to  their  argument,  he  would  not  have 
made  the  observations  he  had  done. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  wished  to 
put  in  some  definition  to  take  a  certain 
class  from  the  cognizance  of  the  district 
court  martial ;  and  he  had  mentioned 
several  instances  of  persons  who  would 
be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
clause.  It  had  been  further  pointed  out, 
by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  East  Aberdeenshire,  that  this 
was  an  entirely  new  provision,  and  that 
up  to  that  time  any  discipline,  with  re- 
gard to  civilians  accompanying  an  Army, 
had  been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces 
in  the  field.  The  House  was  now  under- 
taking to  legislate  in  this  matter,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  see  exactly  what  it  was 
doing.  They  provided  that  a  district 
court  martial  should  not  try  an  officer ; 
and,  therefore,  it  should  be  provided 
that  it  ought  not  to  try  a  civilian  of  the 
rank  of  an  officer.  His  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  might  be  hampered  with 
difficulty  in  giving  a  precise  definition 
of  the  class  whom  he  intended ;  but,  be- 
cause there  was  a  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  case,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
these  persons  should  be  treated  unjustly. 
Clause  166  defined  officers  who  were  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this 
clause  by  its  express  words.  Officers 
were  defined  to  mean — 

"  Every  person  not  otherwise  subject  to  mili- 
tary law  who  under  the  orders  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  or  of  the  Governor  General  of  India  ac- 
companies in  any  official  capacity  any  of  Her 
Majesty^s  troops  on  active  service  in  any  place 
beyond  the  seas,  subject  to  this  qualification, 
that  where  such  person  ia  a  native  of  India 
within  the  meaning  of  Indian  mihtary  law,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  that  law  as  an  officer." 

But  the  definition  of  persons  **  not  other- 
wise subject  to  military  law  "  as  soldiers 
included  newspaper  correspondents ;  and 
if  the  clause  were  left  as  it  stood,  any 
artist  or  newspaper  correspondent  ac- 
companying an  Army  would  be  subject 

VOL.  CCXLYn.    [third  series.] 


to  military  law,  and  liable  to  be  tried  by 
a  district  court  martial.  If  this  were 
the  effect  of  the  clause,  he  should  be  in 
favour  of  doing  away  with  it  altogether ; 
but  if  the  Government  insisted  on  re- 
taining it,  he  contended  that  they  ought 
to  go  further,  and  make  the  distinction 
that  was  sought  to  be  drawn. 

Sir  HENKY  HAVELOCK  remarked, 
that  the  operation  of  this  clause  could  be 
readily  seen .  If  the  right  hon .  and  gallant 
Gentleman  himself  chose  to  accompany 
an  Army  in  the  field  he  would  be  accom- 
panied, probably,  by  a  servant,  and  that 
servant  would  be,  by  the  Act,  subject  to 
military  law,  and  liable  to  be  tried  by  a 
district  court  martial.  But  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  himself  would 
also  be  in  the  same  position.  Would  he 
like  to  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  servant?  This  was  precisely  the 
distinction  which  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  was  desirous  of  drawing. 
It  would  be  quite  suflScient  to  mention, 
as  an  instance  of  the  distinction  to  be 
drawn,  persons  who  were  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  accompany  an 
Army  in  the  field:  The  only  object  in 
raising  this  question  was  to  apply  to  a 
certain  clause,  to  civilians  who  accom- 
panied an  Army  in  the  field,  the  pro- 
visions to  which  they  were  entitled.  If 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  introduce  into  the  sub-sections  of 
Clause  48,  or  into  sub- section  7  of  Clause 
166,  words  carrying  out  these  distinc- 
tions, they  would  be  quite  content.  If 
an  assurance  to  that  effect  was  not 
given,  he  should  go  to  a  division  with 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  in  favour  of 
his  Amendment. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hj^RDiyGE  Gijfard)  was  wholly  unable 
to  understand  what  was  intended  to  be 
settled  by  this  Amendment,  when  it  was 
said  that  not  only  an  officer,  but  a  per- 
son holding  the  relative  rank  or  position 
of  an  officer  should  not  be  tried  before  a 
district  court  martial.  What  was  the  re- 
lation of  the  one  person  to  the  other? 
What  were  their  relative  positions?  The 
matter  depended  upon  something  entirely 
outside  of  any  distinctions  which  existed 
in  the  Bill ;  but,  whether  any  such  dis- 
tinctions could  be  drawn  or  not,  the  time 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  would 
obviously  arise  when  they  were  on  the 
clause  defining  officers.  The  words  in 
question  were  intended  to  settle  some- 
thing;   but,    in    reality,    they    settled 
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nothing,  but  left  the  section  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  to  understand.  For  these 
reasons,  he  trusted  that  the  Committeo 
would  not  consent  to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  BIGGAK  thought  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  should  not  raise 
any  difficulty  to  the  very  reasonable  sug- 
gestions that  had  been  offered.  K  he 
remembered  a  case  which  happened  a 
short  time  ago,  the  distinction  that  was 
sought  to  be  drawn  would  be  apparent 
to  him.  He  referred  to  the  case  of  a 
correspondent  of  The  Standard  news- 
paper. Much  controversy  occurred  be- 
tween the  general  in  conmiand  of  a  Force 
in  Afghanistan  and  .this  correspondent, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  correspondent 
should  send  news.  The  general  thought 
that  the  correspondent  should  send  only 
such  news  as  was  favourable  to  his  own 
character  as  a  military  commander  ;  but 
the  correspondent  thought  he  should  de- 
scribe things  pretty  mucli  as  they  really 
were.  In  future,  immediately  such  a 
controversy  arose  a  general  of  this  kind 
could  at  once  order  a  correspondent  to  be 
put  on  his  trial  before  a  district  court 
martial.  The  Amendment  proposed  bj' 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
render  a  general  much  more  careful  in 
putting  a  correspondent  of  a  first-class 
newspaper  upon  his  trial  for  any  offence. 
It  was  not  possible  to  laj'  down  in  words 
the  precise  definition  aimed  at ;  but  he 
thought  the  Amendment  proposed  very 
clearly  defined  the  general  idea,  and 
would  be  found  to  work  well  in  practice. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
that  if  hon.  ^[embers  would  turn  to 
Clause  166  they  would  see  that  there 
was  a  definition  of  persons  subject  to 
military  law  as  officers.  The  clause  was 
as  follows : — 

"Tho  persons  in  this  section  mentioned  are 
persons  sul»icct  to  military  law  as  officers,  and 
this  Act  shall  apply  accordiup^ly  to  all  per- 
sons 80  specified ;  that  is  to  Siiy." 

Then  the  sub-section  went  on  to  define 
the  various  classes  of  officers,  and  sub- 
section 7  was  to  this  efi'ect — 

"  Every  person  not  otherwise  subjectto  mili- 
tary law  who  under  tlio  orders  of  a  Secretary' 
of  State  or  the  Governor  General  of  India,  ac- 
companies in  any  official  capacity  any  of  Her 
^lajesty's  troops  on  active  8er\'ic*e  in  any  place 
beyond  the  seas,  subject  to  this  qualifi'cation, 
that  where  such  person  is  a  native  of  India 
within  the  meaning  of  Indian  military-  law,  he 
shall  be  subject  to  that  law  as  an  officer.** 

Thus  it  would  be  seen  that  all  persons 
The  Solicitor  General 


accompanying  an  Army  in  the  field  in  an 
official  capacity,  under  the  orders  of  a 
Secretary    of    State    or    the    Qoyemot 
General  of  India,  possessed  all  the  bene* 
fits,  and  were  subject  to  all  the  liabilitiefl 
of  officers.     What  he  wanted  to  know 
was,  whether  they  could  not  go  further 
than  that,  and  treat  as  officers  everyone 
who  had  no  official  recognized  position  ? 
He  did  not  see  how  persons  having  no 
official    recognized    position    could  be 
treated  as  ofBcers.     How  was  a  corres- 
pondent, or  any  other  man,  to  be  con- 
sidered to  have  official  capacity,  unless 
he  were  recognized  by  a  Secretary  of 
State,  or  by  the  Governor  General  of 
India  ?    If  a  man  went  in  an  officially 
recognized  position  he  would  be  treated 
as  an  officer ;  but,  if  not,  he  did  not  see 
how  he  could  be  put  in  the  position  of 
an  officer.     The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood)  wonld 
find  that  the  case  of  special  correspon- 
dents of  newspapers  was  provided  for, 
and  that  they  were  triable  in    India 
exactly  as  they  would  be  under  this 
clause  in   England.      By  the   existing 
Mutiny  Act  newspaper  correspondents 
were  triable  in  all  respects,  as  camp  fol- 
lowers were  in  India.     They  were  liable 
to  the  Mutiny  Act,  as  ever3''one  else  fol- 
lowing the  Army  was.     There  was  no 
exceptional  position  accorded  to  them. 
Clause    166  seemed   to    him    to   draw 
the  only  distinction  they  could  draw- 
namely,    between    persons    having  an 
officially  recognized  position  and  those 
who  had  not.     Without  they  had  that 
recognized  position  the  clause  applied  to 
them ;  but  when  they  did  not  come  under 
Clause  166,  they  could  be  treated  only  as 
persons  not  otherwise  subject  to  militaiy 
law  who  followed,  or  accompanied,  the 
troops,  and  were,  to  that  extent,  in  the 
position  of  private  soldiers. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  correctlj 
pointed  out  that  correspondents  with  the 
Army  in  India  were  under  official  pro- 
tection. Hon.  Members  were  now  de- 
sirous of  knowing  how  this  could  be  ex- 
tended to  places  outside  India.  There 
were  many  civilians  serving  with  the 
Army  in  Afghanistan  who  had  not  so 
provided  themselves.  There  was  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes,  and  others  not  equally 
well  known,  who  would  be  affected  by  . 
this  clause. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT:  Let 
him  get  an  order, 
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CoLOXEL  STANLEY  contended  that 
under  the  sub-section  7,  both  classes  of 
persons  were  provided  for.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  too  much  to  claim  that  a 
person  in  the  status  of  an  ofEcer,  allowed 
to  feed  and  lodge  in  camp^  should  be 
subject  to  this  arrangement. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  said, 
in  the  Mutiny  Act  the  words  used  had 
always  been  an  ''officer  and  soldier  ;  " 
but  all  through  this  Bill  these  words 
had  been  altered,  and  the  words  used 
were  "persons  subject  to  military  law." 
That  was  a  very  different  thing,  and 
included  the  class  of  persons  whom  he 
mentioned.  This  Bill  altered  the  whole 
condition  of  things.  He  only  wished 
the  Committee  to  be  aware  of  the  con- 
dition of  things,  so  that  it  might  know 
what  it  was  doing.  This,  perhaps,  was 
a  matter  which  could  be  discussed 
when  they  came  to  the  Interpretation 
Clause  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  would 
suggest  that  ''soldier"  be  used  here, 
instead  of  "  persons  subject  to  military 
law." 

The  CHAIEMAN  asked,  did  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  propose  to  with^ 
draw  his  Amendment  ? 

SiK  ALEXANDER  GOEDON:  I 
shall  withdraw  the  Amendment,  if  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  iaccepts 
my  suggestion. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  it  was  provided 
that  the  district  court  martial  should  not 
try  an  officer.  Well,  ought  it  to  try,  say, 
a  Mr.  Kinglake,  gathering  the  ideas  for 
the  history  of  the  future  ?  Did  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  he  wished  to  have  Mr.  Kinglake 
tried  by  a  district  court  martial  ?  The 
answer  might  be  that  he  had  rank 
enough  to  get  an  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  but  this  answer  did  not 
meet  the  difficulty.  The  term  "  corre- 
spondent" was  used  because  it  was  a 
convenient  word.  Men  of  rank  might 
attend  the  Army  from  some  laudable 
motives ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  the 
case  for  the  Amendment  had  been  made 
out. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  hoped 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  give 
the  Committee  assistance  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  person  of  rank  and, 
say,  a  sutler  in  the  Army.  The  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  draw  the  line  ?  The 
difficulty  was,  when  they  came  to  matters 
of  opinion,  whether  a  man  belonged  to 
one  class  or  to  another  ?    The  hon.  and 


gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire 
said  that  the  Mutiny  Bill  only  applied  to 
officers  and  soldiers.  He  was  in  error 
there.  Already,  the  Indian  Forces  had 
been  pointed  out  as  an  exception.  In 
India,  especially,  the  1st  clause  applied 
to  every  camp  follower.  [Sir  Alexander 
Gordon  :  I  quite  admit  that.]  That 
was  so  in  point  of  principle.  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  if  the  Bill  was  examined, 
it  would  be  found  that  really  very  few 
of  the  clauses  could  refer  to  anyone  but 
an  officer  or  soldier.  If  they  looked  at 
the  4th  and  5th  clauses,  they  would  see 
how  very  few  clauses  there  were  which 
could  apply  to  anyone  who  was  a  civilian. 
When  they  came  to  the  few  clauses 
which  referred  to  civilians,  why  should 
they  not  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  sol- 
diers? Why  should  not  a  civilian  be 
tried  by  a  district  court  martial  as  well  as 
a  soldier,  if  the  civilian  picked  a  pocket 
or  committed  some  other  theft?  He 
asked  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  to  run  through  the  clauses 
and  see  what  clauses  there  were  to  which 
civilians  were  subject.  He  would  find 
very  few  indeed.  If  it  was  said  that 
certain  civilians  were  too  great  swells  to 
be  tried  by  district  courts ;  if  men  like 
Mr.  Kinglake,  to  whom  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  referred,  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  clause,  then  let  them  pass 
an  Act  of  Parliament  exempting  Mr. 
Kinglake.  The  Government  had  tried 
that  in  Clause  166.  If  that  was  not 
enough — if  the  definition  was  not  suffi- 
cient— let  there  be  another ;  but,  up  to 
the  present  time,  nobody  had  made  a 
practical  suggestion  as  to*  what  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  definition  already 
given  by  the  Government. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  it 
was  a  marvel  of  marvels  to  him  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  not  appre- 
hended the  distinction  hon.  Members 
were  desirous  of  drawing.  He  could  only 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  not  present  when 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  was  addressing  the  Com- 
mittee. They  were  told  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction. But  the  distinction  was  ready 
for  them  in  the  words  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had  introduced  in 
sub-section  4,  Clause  48.  All  that  he 
desired  was  this — that  in  the  case  of 
certain  persons  of  a  superior  social  con- 
dition, who  were  permitted  to  accom- 
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pany  troops  in  the  field,  they  should 
make  a  distinction  which  did  not  affect 
the  degree  of  the  crime  committed. 
There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
that — **  all  persons  holding  the  relative 
rank  or  position  of  an  officer."  If  the 
acute  legal  minds  which  had  been  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  had  not  by  this 
time  apprehended  the  simple  and  ele- 
mentary distinction  which  was  sought 
to  bo  made,  he  must  despair  of  the 
further  progress  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
quite  agreed  that  upon  the  proposer  of 
an  Amendment  rested  the  responsibility 
of  inventing  the  necessary  description  of 
what  was  desired.  Clause  166  stated 
that  '*  one  who  accompanies  in  an  official 
capacity  any  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  on 
active  service.**  What  objection  could 
there  be  to  inserting  those  words  here, 
after  the  word  *  *  officer  ?  *  *  What  obj  ec- 
tion  was  there  to  saying  that  a  district 
court  martial  should  not  try  an  officer, 
or  one  who  accompanied  in  an  official 
capacity  Her  Majesty's  troops  on  active 
service  ?  He  could  not  soo  what  objec- 
tion there  was  to  the  insertion  of  this 
Amendment  in  the  clause. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  was  no  objection,  but  that  it  was 
done  already.  It  would  simply  include 
those  who  were  included  in  Clause  166. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  had  already  stated  that  he  was  willing 
to  postpone  this  matter  until  they  came 
to  Clause  166.  He  should  withdraw 
the  Amendment  as  it  stood,  and  move, 
instead,  to  omit  the  words  **  persons 
subject  to  military  law,'*  and  insert  the 
word  **  soldier." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  W^ILLIAM  HARCOURT  moved 
to  omit  the  word  *' officer,"  and  insert 
the  words  '*  persons  subject  to  military 
law  as  an  officer." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  that. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  correspon- 
dents of  such  a  paper  as  The  Timely  and 
also  of  The  Daily  NewSy  had  been  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  officer,  and 
treated  as  officers.  It  would  be  a  nice 
position  to  take  up  to  say  that  they  were 
not  to  be  treated  as  officers.  That  would 
be  putting  a  very  nice  point  to  a  court 
martial ;  and  it  was  not  fair  to  throw 
upon  that  court  the  duty  of  interpreting 
the  point.     He  thought  Ministers  ought 

Sir  Henry  Haveloek 


to  state  what  would  be  the  course  if  a 
military  correspondent  was  brought  be- 
fore a  court  martial  under  this  clause. 
He  thought  there  was  o,  primd  facie  case 
that  a  correspondent  was  in  the  position 
of  an  officer.  He  was  treated  as  an 
officer.  He  had  that  social  position  in 
the  camp 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
doubt,  in  his  own  mind,  that  Clause  166, 
sub-section  7,  would  govern  the  case. 
He  appealed  to  the  Committee  now  to 
go  on.  He  thought  the  point  could  be 
cleared  up  on  Clause  166.  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  wanted  clearing;  but 
Clause  166  was  open  to  those  who 
thought  that  it  did.  The  Amendment 
required  consideration,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  withdrawn. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  pointed 
out  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
should,  in  his  opinion,  follow  the  word 
**  officer,"  and  not  the  word  '*  try." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  ex- 
plained that  tlie  Amendment  included 
all  officers.  He  was  not  of  opinion  tluit 
sub-section  7  of  Clause  166  covered  the 
case  of  newspaper  correspondents;  be- 
cause he  could  not  conceive  that  a  news- 
paper correspondent  would  ever  bo  a 
person  who  accompanied  the  Army  in 
any  official  capacity  under  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  understood 
that  the  Amendment  would  exclude 
officers. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  thatthe 
word  "officer"  was  already  in  the  clause. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought 
the  distinction  would  be  clearer  if  the 
words  "nor  persons  subject  to  militaxy 
law  as  officers  "  were  inserted  after  the 
word  "  officer."  K  the  Committee  in- 
serted the  Amendment,  as  suggested  t^ 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  lor  Oxford, 
and  said — "  A  district  court  martial  shall 
not  try  any  persons  subject  to  militaij 
law  as  an  officer,"  the  distinction  would 
not  be  clear.  He,  therefore,  suggested 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Oenueman 
should  insert  his  Amendment  after  the 
word  "  officer,"  so  that  it  should  be  clear 
that  a  district  court  martial  should  not 
try  an  officer,  and  that  it  should  bo 
equally  clear  that  it  should  not  try  a 
person  as  an  officer. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOXIET  repUed, 
that  there  would  be  a  redundancy  of  ex* 
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pression  in  the  form  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  the  effect 
of  the  Amendment  would  be  to  raise  a 
nice  point  of  military  law  for  future 
courts  martial  to  interpret. 

CoLOJ^L  STANLEY  had  no  doubt 
that  Clause  166,  sub-section  7,  provided 
for  the  case  of  newspaper  correspondents ; 
but  he  would  accept  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  make 
the  matter  more  clear. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  the  consequence  of  the  Committee 
having  adopted  the  last  Amendment  was 
to  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  alter 
the  wording  of  the  Amendment  which  he 
proposed  to  introduce  three  lines  further 
down.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  omit 
the  words  **  person  subject  to  military 
law,  and  triable  by  court  martial,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  word  '*  soldier." 

Sir  WILLLAM  HARCOURT  ob- 
jected to  the  Amendment.  The  Com- 
mittee had  already  said  that  persons 
subject  to  military  law  as  officers  should 
not  be  tried  by  district  court  martial, 
and  they  were  now  asked  to  say  that 
persons  subject  to  military  law,  not  as 
officers,  should  be  tried  by  district  court 
martial. 

Amendment  negatived. 

8m  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
in  page  23,  line  25,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  captain,"  and  insert  the  words — 

**  Field  officer,  unless  it  be  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  number  of  field  officers,  in 
which  case  not  more  than  one  captain  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  court;  and  in  no  case  shaU  a 
junior  officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  field 
officer  under  trial  belongs  be  a  member  of  the 
court." 

The  object  of  that  Amendment  was  to 
make  this  Act  agree  with  the  existing 
rules  of  the  Service.  By  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  Service,  no  captain 
could  sit  upon  a  court  martial  for  the 
trial  of  a  field  officer  unless  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
field  officers,  and  to  that  very  proper 
custom  he  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  wished 
to  adhere.  By  the  alteration  made  in 
this  Bill,  however,  a  field  officer  could 
be  tried  by  a  court  martial  composed 
entirely  of  captains.  In  his  opinion,  it 
was  most  undesirable  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  junior  officers  should  assemble  to 
try  a  field  officer ;  because  it  had  always 


been  the  custom  that  officers  should  be 
tried  by  their  peers.  He  could  not 
understand  why  the  word  **  captain  " 
had  been  introduced  into  this  Bill)  in- 
stead of  *' field  officer." 

Me.  BRISTOWE  pointed  out,  that  if 
these  words  were  introduced  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stood,  the  sub-section 
would  be  unintelligible. 

Major  NOLAN  replied,  that  the  con- 
struction was  perfectly  simple  ;  the 
Amendment  made  it  imperative  on  the 
general  to  have  no  officers  on  a  court 
martial  for  the  trial  of  a  field  officer 
below  the  rank  of  field  officer  if  they 
could  possibly  be  obtained.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East  Aber- 
deenshire would  agree  to  two  captains 
instead  of  one,  and  propose,  in  the  last 
part  of  his  Amendment,  that — 

"  In  no  case  shall  a  junior  officer  of  the  regi* 
ment  to  which  the  field  officer  under  trial  belongs 
be  a  member  of  a  court.** 

It  was  a  very  improper  thing  to  put 
junior  officers  upon  these  courts  martial, 
and  was,  besides,  most  unfair  to  the 
other  members  of  the  court. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  accept 
the  Amendment.  The  106th  Article  of 
War  excepted  only  officers  under  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  from  being  members  of 
courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  field  officers. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  wished 
to  alter  the  wording  of  his  Amendment. 

The  chairman  pointed  out,  that  it 
would  not  be  competent  to  amend  the 
proposed  Amendment,  unless  the  Com- 
mittee had  decided  to  omit  the  word 


**  captain." 
Amendment  negatived. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  49  (Field  general  courts 
martial). 

Me.  CTCONNOR  POWER  wished  to 
propose  the  Amendment  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee 
(Mr.  E.  Jenkins).  He,  therefore,  begged 
to  move  that  the  words  **  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  "  be  substituted  for  the 
words  **  beyond  the  seas;"  and  he 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentieman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  might,  perhaps,  see  his  way  to  the 
adoption  of  that  Amendment,  inasmuch 
as  the  expression  '' outside  the  United 
Kingdom  "  was  less  open  to-  doubt  and 
misunderstanding  than  the  expression 
"beyond  the  seas." 


24,    line  29,  after  the 
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Colonel  STANLEY  had  no  objection  | 
to  the  propoaed  Amendment ;  but  i£  tlio 
hon.  Member  would  look  to  the  bottom 
of  page  lOG,  he  would  find  the  oxpres- 
don  "  beyond  the  seas  "  was  therods- 
fined  to  mean  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Channel  Islanda,  and  the  lale 
of  lian. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  uiitMrawn. 

Sib  HENEY  HAVELOCK  propose,!, 
after  line  29,  page  24,  to  introduce  a 
precautionary  clause  which  must  have 
been  omitted  through  an  oversight— 
namely,  to  restrict  tho  powers  of  general 
field  courts  martial  by  a  provision  which 
existed  in  the  old  Act.  He  proposed  to 
insert,  in  pao 
word  "  award 

"  Proriilcd  alwaya,  That  no  sentence  of  aoy 
court  murtial  ahnll  be  eiecuted  until  the  OcihtbI 
commanding  the  Army  o£  H-hich  auch  detiich- 
ment  or  portion  forma  part  sludl  have  approved 
and  coaGrniod  tho  aame." 

It  never  could  have  been  intended  by 
those  who  framed  this  Bill  that  this  pre- 
cautionary clause  should  be  omitted. 
The  Bill  had  been  too  much  cooked, 
and  erred  in  excessive  draftincf.  The 
latter  part  of  the  sub-section  said — 

"  A  field  general  tourt  mnrtial  may,  notwitli- 
atanding  the  lestrictioDS  enacted  bv  tbia  Act  iiire- 
Bpootofthetrialby  court  martial  uf  cii-U  offences 
within  tho  meaning  of  thia  Act,  try  any  pcraon 
subject  to  military  law  who  is  under  tho  com- 
mand of  tbe  eonveoing  officer  aod  ia  charged 
with  any  Buch  offence  as  in  mentioned  \a  thia 
eactioD,  and  may  award  for  such  offence  any 
senteace  which  a  general  court  martial  is  coni- 
pet«Dt  to  award." 

He  would  apply  this  to  the  case  of  the 
civil  disturbance  or  commotion  which 
occurred  in  Jamaica  some  years  ago.  It 
would  have  been  competent  for  the 
officer  convening  a  general  field  court 
martial  under  this  clause,  and  which 
might  bo  restricted  to  three  members, 
not  only  to  sentence  persons  who.  for 
the  time  being,  came  undei'  military 
law  to  imprisonment,  but  it  would  hnve 
been  competent  to  the  convening  officer, 
not  necessarily  the  highest  authority  in 
the  district,  to  pass  a  sentence  affect- 
ing tho  life  of  an  individual.  If  his 
reading  of  tho  clause  were  correct,  it 
was  obvious  to  anybody  that  his  Pro- 
viso was  a  necessary  safeguai'd,  which, 
without  restricting  the  operation  of  mili- 
tary law  in  certain  places,  otherwist 
not  Bubjeot  thereto,   would  maintain  « 
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ty  for  the  lifo  of  the  subject;  foi 
when  an  individual  bad  been  sentsiund 
to  death,  it  would  bo  necessary  that  hii 
sentence  before  execution  should  be  n- 
ferred  to  tho  general  officer,  or  otheis 
in  supreme  command  of  the  Army,  <tt 
which  the  court  that  tried  him  formed 
only  a  small  part. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Sunderland  was 
already  in  the  Bill.  He  presumed  that 
words  "no  sentence  of  any  court 
tial  shall  be  executed,"  &c.,  meant 
that  it  could  not  be  executed  until  it 
was  confirmed.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  see  that  this  waa 
already  provided  for  in  sub-section  ilof 
Clause  54,  which  said — 


"  In  tho  caae  of  a  Gold  goneral  court  maitiil. 
an  officer  authorized  to  coolirm  the  tinilingaiDd 
notitencea  of  jrencriil  courts  martini  forthetnd 
of  offences  in  tho  force  of  which  the  detactuiKat 
or  portion  of  troops  uoder  the  command  of  U» 
convening  officer  forms  part." 

He  had  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
the  Proviso ;  but  suggested  that  its  oliJEd 
was  covered  by  the  sub-sections  to  which 
ho  had  referred. 

Sir  henry  H.WELOCK  was  of 
opinion  that  the  sub-section  alluded  ta 
did  not  cover  the  piiint  raised. 

CoLoNtL  ALEXANDER  said,  that  de- 
tachment general  courtsmartialwereGtst 
instituted  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  in 
the  year  1813,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington found  himself  obliged  to  inak« 
use  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  reprewing 
plundering  and  outrages  upon  women 
in  Spain.  It  was  because  it  was  impo»- 
sible  to  drag  to  the  head-quarten  of 
the  General  these  women  who  had  been 
outraged,  that  evidence  had  to  be  taka 
on  the  spot  whero  tho  court  martial  vai 
held  ;  but  before  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution,  it  was  referred  to  ths 
General  commanding  that  portion  of  the 
Army  of  which  the  court  martial  formed 

*  ^s"h GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  thit 
in  the  case  of  serious  offences  it  irU 
rightto  have  some  such  provision  as  that 
suggestedbythohon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Sunderland.  He  understood  thatthe 
clause  providqd  for  cases  for  the  trial  of 
which  a  civil  magistrate  was  not  avail- 
able, and  which  would,  therefore,  be 
tried  by  court  martial.  IJuderstandin{ 
that  this  clause  was  for  the  protection  w 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  rap- 
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posing  that  some  petty  offences  were 
committed  against  them,  was  it  intended 
in  such  case  that  no  punishment  could  be 
inflicted  upon  the  offenders  without  re- 
ference to  the  General  commanding  the 
Army  ?  If  so,  the  proceeding  would  be 
cumbrous  in  the  extreme. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  explained 
that  the  offenders  could  be  tried  without 
reference  to  the  General,  but  could  not 
be  executed. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  how- 
ever necessary  punishment  in  small 
cases  might  be,  it  would  be  rendered 
almost  impossible  to  inflict  it  under  these 
circumstances. 

Major  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  this 
particular  disqualification  applied  only 
to  the  extraordinary  tribunal  of  field 
general  court  martial. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  evenif 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  ounderland 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  no  guarantee 
that  such  scenes  as  occurred  in  Jamaica 
would  not  be  repeated.  One  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Amendment  was  that  the 
officer  who  approved  the  decision  of  the 
court  martial  should  act  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  The  object  in  view 
now  was  to  place  responsibility  on  the 
General  commanding  the  Army,  who, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  commanding  officer, 
so  to  speak,  in  Jamaica,  might  be  able 
to  escape  from  responsibility  for  want  of 
the  provision  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sunderland  wished  to  sup- 
ply. He  would  like  to  know  what  oo- 
jection  there  could  be  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
fix  responsibility  upon  the  most  respon- 
sible person  ? 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  understand  the 
clause,  an  officer  or  a  soldier  who  com- 
mitted an  offence  might  be  tried  under 
its  operation  by  a  tribunal  which  was 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  drum-head 
court  martial,  even  when  the  troops  were 
not  on  active  service.  That,  he  thought, 
was  a  sort  of  tribunal  which  ought  not 
to  be  set  up  in  a  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions,  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
in  a  most  .quiet  and  peaceable  state. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  object 
of  the  clause  was  to  protect  the  civil 
population  of  a  country  through  which 


troops  happened  to  be  passing  in  those 
cases  in  which,  from  want  of  time,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  appeal  to  the  Civil  Law. 
A  field  general  court  martial  was  an  ex- 
traordinary tribunal,  to  which  it  would 
not  be  necessary  often  to  have  recourse, 
but  which  it  was  extremely  desirable 
there  should  be  the  power  of  convening 
in  certain  circumstances. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
was  quite  aware  that  that  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  clause;  but,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  so  worded  as  to  give  it  a  scope 
which  was  unnecessarily  wide ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  venture  to  isuggest  the 
insertion  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  pro- 
viding that  effect  should  not  be  given  to 
it  unless  the  troops  were  engaged  on 
active  service,  or  that  the  offence  was 
committed  at  a. place  which  was  too  dis- 
tant from  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country  to  admit  of  the  offender  being 
brought  before  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  hon*. 
Member  would  not  be  in  Order  in 
moving  his  proposed  Amendment  now, 
inasmuch  as  the  Question  before  the 
Committee  was,  that  the  clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  50  (Courts  martial  in  general.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved  to  insert, 
in  page  24,  line  38,  at  the  end  of  the 
clause,  as  a  separate  paragraph,  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"  The  commanding  officer  of  a  corps  to  which 
a  prisoner  belongs,  or  the  officer  who  investi- 
gated the  charges  on  which  a  prisoner  is  ar- 
raigned, shall  not,  save  in  the  case  of  a  field 
general  court  martial,  sit  on  the  court  martial 
for  the  trial  of  such  prisoner,  nor  shall  he  act 
as  judge  advocate  at  such  court  martial.*' 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  had  an  Amendment  to  propose  to  the 
Amendment,  which  was,  to  leave  out 
the  words  ''  save  in  the  case  of  a  field 
general  court  martial."  It  was  con- 
trary, he  said,  to  all  the  principles  of 
English  military  law,  as  it  had  existed 
almost  up  to  the  present  time,  that  an 
officer  wno  convened  a  court  martial, 
and  who  had  investigated  the  charges 
on  which  a  prisoner  was  arraigned, 
should  be  a  member  of  it.  In  1854, 
however,  a  change  was  made  by  which 
an  officer  who  convened  a  court  martial 
might  sit  as  a  member  of  it.  The  law 
which  previously  existed  was,  however, 
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in  his  opinion,  mucli  more  just  in  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he,  therefore,  begged  to  move 
the  omission  from  the  Amendment  of  the 
words  **  save  in  the  case  of  a  field  gene- 
ral court  martial." 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  51  (Challenges  by  prisoner.) 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  moved  to 
insert,  in  page  24,  line  40,  after  the  word 
**  object,"  the  words — 

**  In  a  gcnenil  court  martial  to  any  three 
officers,  including  the  president,  without  reason 
given ;  in  the  case  of  a  district  court  martial  to 
any  two  officers,  including  the  president,  with- 
out reason  given;  and  in  the  case  of  a  regi- 
mental court  martial  to  one  officer,  who  may 
be  the  president;  and  afterwards.** 

The  hon.  Q-entleman  said,  a  portion 
of  the  Amendment  had,  he  believed, 
been  already  disposed  of,  by  a  decision 
at  which  the  Committee  had  arrived  in 
allowing  a  right  of  absolute  challenge  to 
a  prisoner  in  the  case  of  general  courts 
martial.  That  decision  would  not,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  he  understood  the  matter, 
preclude  the  Committee  from  adopting 
the  whole  of  the  Amendment  which  he 
now  proposed.  It  might  be  said  that  tlie 
giving  a  prisoner  a  riglit  of  absolutely 
challenging,  without  reason  given,  so 
many  members  of  a  tribunal  which  was 
composed  of  so  limited  a  number  of  per- 
sons, might  be  productive  of  serious  in- 
convenience ;  but  he  should  not,  if  tlio 
Committee  should  be  of  that  opinion, 
adhere  literally  to  the  terms  of  his 
Amendment,  and  he  had  moved  it  merely 
with  the  view  of  affording  the  Com- 
mittee an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
views  on  the  matter.  The  Amendment 
was,  he  thought,  well  worthy  of  their 
attention.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  case  of  a  common  soldier  who 
was  brought  before  a  court  martial  he 
was  not  tried  by  his  peers,  and  tliat,  in 
that  respect,  be  laboured  under  a  dis- 
advantage, to  which  he  would  not  be  ex- 
posed if  he  were  being  tried  for  a  cri- 
minal offence  before  a  civil  tribunal.  In 
the  case  of  a  court  martial  he  was  tried 
by  officers,  and  not  by  his  peers;  and  that 
was  a  point  in  regard  to  which  it  was,  he 
thought,  too  late  to  seek  to  alter  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  Committee  had  come. 
It  was,  however,  in  his  opinion,  highly 
desirable,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence 
in  courts  martial,  that  a  prisoner  should 

Sir  Alexandir  Gordon 


have  the  right  of  challenging  absolutely 
one,  or  two,  or  three  of  the  members  of 
any  particular  court  martial.     The  pro- 
portion might,  he  thought,  very  well  be 
three  in  the  case  of  a  general  court  mar- 
tial, which  would  consist  of  a  maximum 
number  of  nine  and  a  minimum  of  fivo 
members.     If  three  were  considered  too 
many  to  empower  a  prisoner  to  challenge, 
the  number  might  be  reduced.    Then,  in 
the  case  of  a  district  court  martial,  which 
would  be  composed  of  a  maximum  of 
seven  and  a  niinimum  of  three  members, 
the  right  of   challenge   might,   if  the 
Committee  deemed  it  necessary,  be  con- 
fined to  one  member  of  the  court.     He 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  the  matter 
on  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  be- 
cause it  was  but  just  and  fair,  in  his 
opinion,  that  some  concession  should  be 
made  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
soldier,  and  that  he  should  not  be  left  so 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  those  courts, 
as  he  would  be  if  the  Amendment  were 
not  agreed  to.     It  must  be  quite  intelli- 
gible to  the  Committee  that  a  soldier 
might  know  very  well  that  an  officer  was 
prejudiced    against    him,    although  he 
might  not  be  able  to  make  out  such  a 
case  against  him  to  his  brother  officers 
as  would  enable  them  to  say  whether  an 
objection  to  his  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  court  had  been  properly  raised  or 
not.     The  clause  provided  that  every 
objection   made   by  a  prisoner  to  any 
officer  should  be  submitted  to  the  other 
officers  appointed  to  form  the  court ;  and 
it  would  all  depend  upon  a  prisoner  being 
able  to  substantiate  his  objection  whether 
it  would  be  accepted  by  the  court  or  not. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  position, 
he  contended,  in  which  the  common  sol- 
dier was  placed  was  one  of  great  dis- 
advantage and  of  possible  hardship;  and 
he  hoped   the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  tlio  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  seriously  give  his  mind  to 
the  subject. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Hardixge  Giffard)  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  Amendment  which  had 
just  been  moved  was  a  very  unreason- 
able one  to  seek  to  introduce  into  the 
clause,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  pro- 
posed it  had,  he  thought,  somewhat  o▼e^ 
strained  the  analogy  which  he  drew 
between  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  our 
Civil  Courts  and  that  which  ho  wished  to 
establish.  The  clause,  as  it  stood,  pro- 
vided that  objection  might  be  made  by  a 
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prisoner  who  was  about  to  be  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  for  any  reasonable  cause, 
to  the  President  or  any  other  member  of 
it;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  now  pro- 
posed to  give  the  soldier  a  peremptory 
right  of  challenge,  entirely  apart  from 
the  necessity  of  alleging  any  reasonable 
ground  for  his  objection.  That,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  power  which  it  would  be 
very  unadvisable  to  give.  It  would 
tend  unduly  to  limit  the  operation  of 
courts  martial.  The  language  of  the 
clause  was  intelligible  enough ;  but  if  the 
wide  signification  desired  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  were  given  to  it,  and 
if  the  analogy  of  the  proceedings  in 
Civil  Courts  were  to  be  acted  upon,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  was  a  legal  and  technical 
objection,  and  much  unnecessary  incon- 
venience and  delay  would  be  the  result. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Committee  would 
not  accept  the  Amendment. 

Mk.  BIGGAE  did  not  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  at  all  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  a  case  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment.  It  was 
most  important,  in  the  case  of  atrial  for 
any  offence,  that  all  parties  should  be 
satisfied  that  justice  would  be  done ;  but 
no  such  confidence  would  exist  if  a  pri- 
soner who  was  brought  before  a  court 
martial  did  not  possess  the  right  of 
challenge  to  a  member  of  the  court  whom 
he  had  reason  to  believe  was  not  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  an  impartial  judg- 
ment upon  his  case.  It  was  very  well 
known  that  in  many  instances  a  soldier 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  an  officer 
had  some  spite  against  him,  and  it  would 
be  most  unfair  that  such  an  officer  should 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  one  of  his 
judges.  Matters  were  very  different  in 
the  ordinary  Criminal  Courts  where  there 
were  Judges,  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  who  were,  of  course,  much  more 
likely  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  deci- 
sion than  it  could  be  expected  the 
brother  could  be  of  a  man  to  whose 
sitting  on  a  court  martial  a  soldier  might 
very  properly  object.  Besides,  a  pri- 
soner might  not  be  able  to  adduce  such 
evidence  as  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  other  members  of  a  court  mar- 
tial that  a  particular  officer  was  pre- 
judiced against  him. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  pointed  out, 
thatthe  proposal  embodied  in  the  Amend- 
ment was  one  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  into  effect.    It  would, 


in  his  opinion,  so  operate  as  to  cause 
very  serious  expense  and  delay ;  for  it 
would  often  happen  that  when  a  number 
of  officers  had  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  court  martial,  they 
would  find  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
proceed  with  the  business  before  them. 
Again,  one  court  martial  might  be 
ordered  to  try  several  prisoners,  and  one 
prisoner  might  challenge  two  members 
of  the  court,  and  the  next  prisoner  miglit 
object  to  two  others,  and  a  third  to  two 
more,  so  that  the  court  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  its  sittings. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
must  admit  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  force  in  some  of  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  the  Amendment. 
All  that  he  desired  to  impress  on  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  enforcing  a  regulation 
which  would  deprive  a  prisoner  of  the 
right  of  challenge  without  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  reason,  they  would  be  placing 
him  in  a  very  unfair  position.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  right 
to  refer  to  the  analogy  of  the  Courts  of 
Law  in  support  of  his  argument;  but 
why,  he  should  like  to  know,  should  it 
not  be  competent  to  him  to  do  so  ?  Courts 
of  Law  were  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  it 
must  surely  be  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  impartial  tribunals 
under  the  Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  words 
**  any  reasonable  cause ;  "  but  those 
words  in  the  clause  did  not  refer  to  what 
might  be  a  reasonable  cause  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  prisoner,  but  in  that  of  tiie 
brother  officers  of  the  very  officers  to 
whom  he  might  have  taken  objection. 
It  rarely  happened  that  objections  of  the 
kind  were  sustained  by  those  brother 
officers;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
some  such  Amendment  as  that  which  he 
proposed  was,  he  maintained,  required. 
If  it  were  deemed  to  be  too  great  a  power 
to  give  a  prisoner  that  he  should  have 
the  right  of  challenging  three  officers  on 
a  general  court  martial,  he  should  be 
willing  to  substitute  the  word  **two" 
for  **  three,"  and  to  limit  the  right  of 
challenge  in  the  case  of  district  courts 
martial  to  one.  From  the  way,  he 
might  add,  in  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
seemed  disposed  to  deal  with  the  case, 
he  saw  no  course  open  to  him  but  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the 
question.      It  would  be    too    bad,   he 
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thought,  that  such  a  clause  as  that 
under  discussion  should  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  no  protest  should  be  recorded 
against  the  system  of  putting  a  common 
soldier  on  his  trial  without  giving  him 
any  right  of  challenge  whatsoever.  He 
was  quite  prepared,  however,  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment  as  it  now  stood, 
and  to  move  it  in  an  altered  form. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  then 
moved,  in  page  24,  lino  40,  after  '*  ob- 
ject," to  insert — 

"In  a  general  court  martial  to  any  two  offi- 
cers, including  the  president,  without  reason 
given ;  in  the  case  of  a  district  court  martial  to 
any  one  officer,  including  the  president,  without 
reason  given;  and  afterwards." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  24,  lino  40,  after  the  word  **  object," 
to  insert  the  words  **  in  a  penenil  court  martial 
to  any  two  officers,  including  tlio  pn^sidont, 
without  reason  given ;  in  the  case  of  a  district 
court  martial  to  any  one  officer,  including  the 
president,  without  reason  given.'* — {Mr. 
(y  Connor  Power.) 

Question  put,  **  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  15; 
Noes  170:  Majority  155. — (I)iv.  List, 
No.  133.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  52  (Administration  of  oaths). 

Majoe  NOLAN  moved,  in  page  25, 
line  42,  to  leave  out  **  1879,"  and  insert 
**  now  in  force." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Major  NOLAN  moved,  in  page  25, 
lino  42,  before  **  without  partiality,"  to 
insert  "  au<l  the  custom  of  war  in  the 
like  cases,"  which  had  reference,  he 
said,  to  the  form  of  the  oath  which  was 
to  be  administered  to  members  of  courts 
martial.  lie  did  not  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  Amendment  as  to  that 
to  which  the  Committee  had  just  given 
their  assent;  and  he  would  content  him- 
self with  merely  offering  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Committee. 

Mb.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Committee 
which  sat  three  years  ago  upstairs  a 
division  was  taken  as  to  whether  the 
words  now  proposed  in  the  clause  should 
be  retained  in  the  oath,  and  that  they 

Mr.  0'  Connor  Power 


decided,  by  a  large  majority,  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  make  any  alteration 
in  it. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  hoped  some 
better  reason  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment  would  bo  given  than  that 
which  the  Committee  had  just  heard. 
He  attached  very  little  weight  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  to 
which  the  Judge  Advocate  General  re- 
ferred, and,  in  moving  his  Amendment, 
he  was  supporting  that  which  was  an  old 
and  well-established  form. 

General  SHUTE  quite  concurred  in 
the  view  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan),  and  saw  no  objection  to  the  old 
form  of  oath. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  said, 
he,  too,  much  preferred  the  old  form. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
objection  to  the  oath,  as  it  was  formerly 
framed,  was  that  it  was  considered  to  be 
somewhat  vague. 

Major  NOLAN  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  was  not  a  wise  or  a  proper 
course  to  adopt  to  overrule  altogether 
the  custom  of  war.  There  had  of  late 
been  constant  discussions  in  that  House 
as  to  whether  our  soldiers  always  be- 
haved with  humanity  in  the  Zulu  War, 
and  it  was  not  well,  in  his  opinion,  to 
break  away  from  old  traditions.  It  was 
a  great  mistake,  by  giving  up  the  old 
form  of  oath,  to  set  aside  all  the  common 
law  of  the  Army,  and  to  rely  entirely 
upon  Statute  law.  If  the  words  which 
he  proposed  were  not  inserted  in  the 
clause,  there  were  a  great  many  men 
who  would  think  that  they  were  within 
the  four  corners  of  the  Bill,  and  who 
would  act  upon  that  view. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Captain  MILNE-HOME  wished  to 
know  why  the  form  of  oath  which  was 
to  be  administered  by  the  Judg^  Advo- 
cate General  or  his  deputy  to  the 
witnesses  before  a  court  martial,  was 
not  set  forth  in  the  Bill  ?  He  begged, 
in  page  26,  lino  14,  to  leave  out  the 
words  **  the  prescribed  form,"  and  to  in- 
sert, instead  of  them,  "  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  the  first  Schedule  of  this 
Act." 

Coix)XEL  STANLEY  said,  the  words 

"prescribed  form"  in   the  clause  had 

reference  to  rules  and  regulations  which 

were  to  be  made,  and  which  would  be 

I  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  was 
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practicable.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  read  Clause  69,  he 
would  find  that  power  was  taken  in  it 
to  frame  rules  of  procedure  in  connection 
with  several  points  relating  to  trials  by 
courts  martial  which  it  was  impossible 
to  include  in  a  Bill. 

Captain  MILNE-HOME  said,  that 
after  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  he  had  no  wish 
to  press  the  Amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  wished, 
before  the  Amendment  was  withdrawn, 
to  ask  for  some  further  information  with 
respect  to  the  clause.   It  provided  that — 

"  Every  witness  before  a  court  martial  shall 
be  examined  on  oath,  which  the  president  or 
other  prescribed  person  shall  administer  in  the 
prescribed  form." 

But  suppose  a  witness  happened  not  to 
be  a  Christian,  but  a  member,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Jewish  or  Mahomedan 
persuasions,  to  whom  it  was  not  usual  to 
administer  an  oath,  how  was  his  evidence 
to  be  taken  ;  was  he  to  be  examined  in 
accordance  with  the  form  prescribed  by 
his  religion  ? 

Me.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK  said, 
that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  look 
at  the  Articles  of  War,  he  would  find 
that  there  were  certain  forms  of  oath  to 
be  taken  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
point  raised  was  one  which  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bules  which 
would  be  laid  on  the  Table. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  53  (Procedure). 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  wished  to  move  to  insert,  after  sub- 
section 8,  the  following  sub -sections :  — 

"  9.  Trials  by  court  martial  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  India,  where 
trials  may  be  held  between  the  hours  of  six  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Pro- 
i-ided.  That  if  the  court  considers  it  necessary 
they  may  continue  any  trial  beyond  the  hour  of 
four  in  the  afternoon,  recording  in  the  pro- 
ceedings the  reasons  for  their  so  doing.  Pro- 
vided also.  That  in  cases  requiring  an  immediate 
example,  or  when  the  general  or  other  officer 
commanding  any  body  of  troops  shall  certify 
under  his  l^nd  that  the  same  is  expedient  for 
the  public  service,  trials  may  be  held  at  any 
hour ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  court  martial  sit 
-for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day. 

10.  When  a  court  martial  shall  recommend  a 
prisoner  to  mercy,  such  recommendation  shall 
be  attached  to  and  form  part  of  the  proceedings 


of  the  court,  and  shall  be  promulgated  and 
communicated  to  the  prisoner,  together  with 
the  finding  and  sentence. 

11.  In  no  case  shall  any  officer  sit  as  pre- 
sident, or  member  of  a  court  martial  who  has 
been  employed  to  investigate  the  matter  out  of 
which  the  charge  before  the  court  arose." 

The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said, 
as  the  Bill  stood,  no  mention  was  made 
in  it  of  the  recommendation  to  mercy ; 
and  if  it  were  to  form  no  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  a  prisoner 
might  know  nothing  about  it.  It 
would  be  a  hardship,  he  thought,  that 
when  the  court  was  disposed  to  take 
a  lenient  view  of  a  man's  case,  the 
fact  should  not  be  publicly  known. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  to  limit,  as  he  pro- 
posed, the  duration  of  the  sittings  of 
courts  martial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  not  think 
that  he  wished  to  offer  any  frivolous  ob- 
jection to  his  Amendment,  when  he  said 
that  the  points  with  which  it  dealt,  being 
like  so  many  other  matters  of  procedure, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  pro- 
vide for  them  in  the  Bill  itself.  It  would 
be  much  better,  in  his  opinion,  to  deal 
with  them  by  regulation.  As  to  the  hours 
during  which  a  court  martial  should  sit, 
the  Amendment,  if  carried,  might  pro- 
duce consequences  which  would  some- 
times be  found  very  inconvenient.  He 
himself  recollected  a  case  in  which  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  sitting  might 
have  caused  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience, 
for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
be  got  through,  and  the  whole  of  the 
officers  who  composed  the  court  had 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  some  had  to  attend  other  courts 
martial  the  next  day.  Analogous  cases 
very  often  occurred;  and  therefore  he 
hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would 'not,  at  all  events,  press  that 
part  of  his  Amendment.  As  to  the 
recommendation  to  mercy,  that  stood 
upon  rather  different  ground.  He  might 
point  out  that  to  recommend  a  prisoner 
to  mercy  was  by  no  means  a  function 
of  the  court,  whose  duty  was  to  decide 
upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  pri- 
soner ;  and  it  was  a  sound  principle,  he 
thought,  that  the  recommendation  to 
mercy  should  not  be  connected  with  the 
finding  or  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
for  it,  properly  speaking,  belonged  to 
the  exercise  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  court. 
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so  far  as  Iio  could  see,   to  promulgate  1 
and    communicate    to    a     prisoner    the  \ 
fact  tliat  ho  had  been  recommended  to  ; 
mercy ;  nor  would  it  bo  wise,  in  liis  view 
of  the  matter,  to  pr«)vide  that  a  recom- 
mendation should   be   so   promulgated, 
which  it  miglit  not,  in  some  cases,   be 
possible  to  carry  into  elfect. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  would  advise 
the  hon.  an<l  gallant  ^Fomber  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  not  to  press  the  first  part  of 
the  Amendment.  The  second  part,  which 
related  to  the  recommendation  to  mercy, 
stood,  however,  upon  a  totally  diiforent 
footing.     It  was  only  about  18  voars  aj^o 
that  the  rule  was  introduced  that  such  a 
recommendation  should  not  form  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court,  but  that  it 
should  be  forwarded  in  a  separate  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.     The 
law,  therefore,  was  formerly  that  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  wished 
to  make  it  now ;   and  the  elfect  of  not 
making  the  recommendation  part  of  the 
proceedings  was  that  courts  martial  were 
unable  to  bring  any  moral  pressure  to 
bear    on     commanding    ofRcers.      The 
question  was  whether  they  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  do  so,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
they  ought.     The  members  of  the  court 
had  the  advantage  of  having  been  in 
contact  with  the  prisoner  ;  of  having  had 
the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  his 
character;  of  having  seen  and  iieard  the 
witnesses  in  the  case,  and  had  the  op- 
portunity   of    making    thoniSL'lves     ac- 
quainted   with    all     the    circumstances 
bearing  on  the  prisoner's  guilt.     Thi-ir 
recommcndalion,    therefore,     ought    to 
have  great  weight ;    but  it  would   not 
have  nearly  so  much  weight  if  it  were 
not  made  part  of  the  pr(u:eedings.     lie 
might  also  ob<»^rvi.'  that  hi>  was  afraid 
the  mere  trouble  of  writing  letters  often 
prevented  the  recommendation  of  a  pri- 
soner to  mercy  ;  and,  for  these  reasons,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  go  to  a  division  on  that  part  of 
his  Amendment. 

Colonel  COLTHUEST  said,  he 
thought  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
the  recommendation  to  mercy  should 
form  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  and  should  bo  glad  to  see  that 
part  of  the  Amendment  carried. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardixge  Gii  tarh)  pointed  out  that  the 
recommendation  to  mercy  b}'  a  jury 
formed  no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
Criminal  Court.   The  jury  were  bound  to 

Colon tl  Stanley 


return  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  tho 
eviilonce  brought  before  them,  and  there 
their  functions  ceased.  It  was  quite 
true,  of  course,  that  recommendations  to 
mercy  were  made  by  juries,  but  they 
never  appeared  on  the  record. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  quite  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  a  recommen- 
dation to  mercy  by  a  court  martial 
should  appear  publicly  on  the  record  of 
its  proceedings.  Martial  law  was  neces- 
sarily stringent  and  severe ;  but  in  cases 
in  which  the  court  thought  that  mercy 
ought  to  be  extended  to  a  prisoner,  al- 
though the  law  required  that  eentence 
of  death  should  be  passed  on  him,  the 
recommendation  to  mercy  ought,  he 
thought,  to  be  made  as  public  as  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  cole  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  was,  no  doubt,  quite 
right  in  saying  that  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  juries  formed  no  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  Criminal  Courts ; 
but,  as  the  Committee  were  aware,  the 
Judge  who  presided  always  took  care  to 
inform  them  that  their  recommendation 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  proper 
quarter.  It,  accordingly,  was  always  so 
forwarded,  and  was  frequently  acted 
upon.  It  constituted,  therefore,  in  reality, 
a  most  important  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  court.  He  should  most  cordially 
support  the  latter  portion  of  the  Amend- 
ment. 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDER  said,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Gal  way  (Major  Nolan)  was  quite 
right  in  stating  that  formerly  the  recom- 
mendation to  mercy  used  always  to  ap- 
pear as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  martial.  It  was  only  in  1868  that 
the  alteration  of  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  spoke  was  made. 

GEXKR.VL  SHUTE  said,  that  as  matters 
at  present  stood,  there  was  a  great  want 
of  unifonuity  in  the  practice  in  respeit 
to  recommendations  to  mercy.  In  some 
cases  they  were  attached  to  tho  proceed- 
ings, and  in  some  they  were  not ;  and 
he  thought  it  desirable,  therefore,  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  Amendment  should 
be  adopted  by  tho  Committtee. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  consensus 
of  the  military  Members  of  the  House 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  change 
proposed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  he  hoped  it  would  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee.  The  argument  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General, 
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drawn  from  what  occurred  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts,  was,  he  thought,  based  on  a 
false  analogy.  In  the  case  of  those 
courts,  it  would  be  inconvenient  that  the 
recommendations  of  juries  should  form 
part  of  the  proceedings,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  that  they  should,  for  the 
Judge  could,  in  most  instances,  deal 
with  the  matter  then  and  there.  He 
would,  of  course,  forward,  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence,  such  a  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  would, 
he  was  sure,  consider  it  to  be  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  if  he  did  not  pay  every  at- 
tention to  it.  No  Judge  would  for  a 
moment,  he  might  add,  think  of  keeping 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  fact  that  a  recommendation 
to  mercy  had  been  made  by  a  jury.  But 
courts  martial  were  entirely  different 
tribunals  from  the  ordinary  Criminal 
Courts ;  and  as  no  inconvenience  could 
restilt  from  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment, he  thought  the  latter  part  of  it, 
at  all  events,  ought  to  be  agreed  to  in 
common  fairness  to  the  soldier. 

Mn.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  the 
clause  had  reference  not  only  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  but  to  other 
punishments  ;  and  that  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  Judges  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
sentences  should  be  dealt  with  leniently. 
Those  recommendations,  however,  were 
not  published ;  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that 
the  recommendations  to  mercy  made  by 
juries  formed  no  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Criminal  Courts. 

Mb.  cole  said,  he  did  not  dispute 
the  correctness  of  that  statement,  but 
the  real  question  was,  how  the  practice 
worked  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  hoped 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
agree  to  the  first  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment, because  it  was  word  for  word  the 
existing  Act.  He  had  put  it  down  be- 
cause he  had  found  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  omitted  it 
from  his  Bill,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
question  which  it  was  most  important  to 
decide  there,  and  not  leave  to  regula- 
tions. If  they  bore  in  mind  that  a 
private  soldier  had  to  stand  eight  hours 
over  his  trial,  he  thought  they  ought 
to  make  it  certain  by  legislation  that  no 
trial  by  court  martial  should  be  held  for 
more  Uian  eight  hours  in  a  day. 


Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that 
whether  it  was  put  into  the  Bill  or  left 
to  the  regulations  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance, though  there  were  reasons 
why  lio  should  prefer  not  to  have  it  in 
the  Bill.  The  question,  however,  of  re- 
commendation to  mercy  was  not  likely 
to  bo  altered  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
There  was  this  to  be  said — that  a  court 
martial,  under  the  present  Bill,  was  not 
tied  to  any  particular  offence ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  were  not  bound,  as  they  used 
to  be  under  the  old  Act,  to  give  a  certain 
punishment  for  a  certain  offence.  As 
there  appeared  to  be  a  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  in  favour 
of  so  much  of  the  Amendment  as  related 
to  the  recommendation  to  mercy,  he 
should  assent  to  it. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  it 
was  his  experience  that  courts  martial 
were  extremely  slow  moving  bodies. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  offer- 
ing to  withdraw  the  sub- sections  referred 
to  of  the  Amendment, 

The  chairman  pointed  out,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Amendment  was  at 
present  before  the  Committee,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant General  to  move  to  amend  it  by 
striking  out  the  first  part. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved 
to  leave  out  sub-sections  9  and  1 1  from 
the  proposed  Amendment. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  only  wanted 
to  point  out,  before  they  parted  with 
the  Amendment,  that  it  was  urged  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that 
one  reason  for  his  Amendment  was  thai 
a  prisoner  had  to  stand  the  whole  of  his 
trial  by  a  court  martial.  Now,  as  a 
civilian,  it  did  strike  him  that  they 
might  offer  the  man  a  seat.  Even  the 
greatest  criminals  in  Civil  Courts  were 
not  treated  so.  They  were  not  expected 
to  stand  until  human  endurance  could 
stand  no  longer.  He  wanted  to  suggest 
that,  if  it  were  necessary,  there  should 
be  inserted,  even  in  the  regulations,  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  the  president 
of  a  court  martial  should  be  directed  to 
allow  a  prisoner  to  sit  down. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  sure  that  no 
officer  need  be  directed  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Amendment  of  said  proposed  Amend- 
ment agreed  to. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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Clause  54  (Confirmation,  revision,  and 
approval  of  sentences'). 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  would  save 
the  time  of  the  Committee  if  be  stated  that 
he  proposed,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Renfrewshire 
(Colonel  Mure),  to  accept  the  latter  part 
of  his  Amendment,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  In  no  caso  shall  tho  authority  recommend 
the  increase  of  a  sentence,  nor  shall  the  court 
martitd  on  revisal  of  tho  sentence,  either  in 
obedience  to  tho  recommendation  of  an  autho- 
rity or  for  any  other  reason,  have  tho  power  to 
increase  tho  sentence  awarded." 

Major  0*BEIRNE  wished  to  add  the 
words — 

"Nor  shall  it  ho  lawful  for  the  convening 
authority  to  order  members  of  the  same  court 
to  sit  again  for  other  trials  of  other  prisoners, 
unless  it  shall  be  their  turn  upon  the  duty 
roster,  or  tho  exigencies  of  the  Ser^'ico  sliall 
demand  it." 

The  reason  he  had  for  proposing  the 
Amendment  was  because  it  was  quite 
possible  for  a  commanding  officer  to 
order  a  court  martial  to  sit  for  six 
months,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
know  their  duty  properly.  When  lie 
examined  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief before  the  Committee, 
His  Royal  Highness  said  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  such  practice. 
But  he  (Major  O'Beirne)  knew  that  it 
was  so.  He  was  on  a  court  martial  in 
India,  when  the  officer  commanding  the 
regiment  ordered  himself,  the  president, 
and  four  other  members  of  a  court 
martial — that  was  five  altogether — to 
sit  for  six  months,  and  that  was  in  the 
hot  weather.  The  reason  for  doing  so 
was  that  they  had  not  passed  sufficiently 
severe  sentences.  He  considered  that 
such  a  step  was  a  very  improper  inter- 
ference with  the  oath  which  members  of 
a  court  martial  took.  If  his  Amend- 
ment were  accepted,  a  commanding 
officer  could  not  possibly  order  a  court 
martial  to  sit  for  six  months,  unless  the 
exigencies  of  the  Service  absolutely  re- 
quired it. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  omit  from  the  ori- 
ginal Amendment  the  words  "either  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  or  for  any 
other  reason ;  "  because,  if  they  stipu- 
lated that  the  authority  should  not  in- 
crease the  sentence,  it  would  be  rather 
an  anomaly  to  put  in  these  words. 


CoLoiniL  STANLEY  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  that  the  words 
should  be  kept  in ;  but,  at  tho  same 
time,  he  was  rather  in  a  difficulty.  His 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Renfrewshire  put  the  words  in  thinking 
that,  perhaps,  there  might  be  moral 
pressure  exercised  upon  the  court  mar- 
tial, a  supposition  in  which  he  did  not 
agree.  But  having  accepted  the  words, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  being 
away,  he  thought  that,  even  if  they 
were  surplusage,  he  should  be  bettor 
discharging  his  duty  by  not  withdrawing 
them. 

Amendment  {Colonel  Stanley)  agreed  to. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  then  moved  the 
addition  of  the  words  which  he  had 
suggested  previously. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  must 
confess  that  he  should  be  rather  un- 
willing to  have  it  taken  as  a  legal  point 
what  was  the  position  of  an  officer  on 
the  duty  roster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
always  thought  that  court  martial  duties 
were  detailed  by  the  duty  roster.  Ho 
knew  that  it  had  been  the  case  that  some 
junior  officers,  who  were  supposed  not 
to  know  their  duties,  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  turn,  and  put  on  courts 
martial;  but  that  was  some  time  ago, 
and  such  officers  were  now  attached  to 
courts  martial  as  supernumeraries.  He 
did  not  think  that  such  cases  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  pliant 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Major  O'Boime) 
existed  now,  or  that  they  had  been  so 
general  in  the  Army  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  cognizance  of  them. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  thought  that 
a  commanding  officer  would  commit  a 
gross  violation  of  the  Queen's  Regula- 
tions by  such  a  course  as  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Leitrim  had  de- 
scribed. It  was  distinctly  required  by 
the  regulations  that  the  duty  was  to  bo 
detailed  by  the  roster,  from  the  senior 
officer  downwards.  He  had  never  known 
such  an  instance  as  was  mentioned ;  but 
he  recollected  what  took  place  at  the 
Committee  on  the  Mutiny  Act  last  year : 
and  he  was  perfectly  astonished  when 
he  saw  the  question  which  had  been  put 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  he  bad 
never  heard  of  such  a  case  occurring. 

AL\JOR  O'BEIRNE  said,  that  it  was 
done  in  India.  It  was  constantly  done, 
because  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  an 
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appeal  to  authorities  in  case  of  any 
irregularity ;  besides  which,  officers  at  a 
distant  station  might  find  it  a  very  un- 
pleasant thing  to  prefer  a  complaint 
against  their  commanding  officer.  Ho 
had  spoken  to  several  officers  on  this 
subject,  and  they  had  confirmed  his 
statement. 

General  SHUTE  said,  he  had  had 
six  years'  experience  in  India,  and  he 
had  never  come  across  such  a  case.  lie 
agreed  that  it  would  be  an  extreme 
irregularity.  Where  officers  were  found 
very  ignorant  of  their  duties,  it  was 
usual  for  a  commanding  officer  to  desire 
them  to  attend  all  courts  martial  which 
assembled  in  the  regiment,  or  in  some 
cases  the  district,  till  they  proved,  on 
examination,  that  they  had  become  bet- 
tor acquainted  with  military  law,  and 
thus  that  they  were  entitled  to  bo  on 
the  roster  for  court  martial  duty. 

Mr.  BIGGAH  hoped  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  carry  his 
Amendment  to  a  division,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  system  was  so 
improper  that  it  was  only  carried  into 
operation  in  districts  where  there  was 
not  a  good  opportunity  for  protesting 
against  the  despotic  arrangements  of  the 
officer  in  command,  and  that  was  the 
very  reason  why  specific  instructions 
should  be  laid  down  that  each  officer 
should  only  perform  his  fair  turn  of 
duty. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  suggested 
that  the  Amendment  would  not  meet  the 
case,  because  courts  martial  were  always 
convened  for  the  trial  of  a  soldier  or  a 
sergeant,  or  such  other  persons  as  might 
be  brought  before  them. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  moved, 
in  page  28,  line  28,  to  leave  out  from 
'*  or,"  to  ''  Presidency,"  in  line  29,  both 
inclusive.  The  object  of  that  was  that 
the  punishment  of  death  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Qt)vemor  General  of  India, 
and  not  by  the  Governors  of  the  minor 
Presidencies.  Now  that  communication 
was  so  rapid  between  the  head-quarters 
of  a  regiment  and  the  Government  of 
India,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection in  submitting  the  sentence  to  the 
Viceroy  for  approval.  It  would  be  a 
protection  to  the  prisoners,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  very  valuable  protection. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  not 


insist  upon  his  Amondmeut.  lie  con- 
fessed tliat  he  spoke  with  some  little 
doubt  as  to  the  legal  eff'ect  of  the  ob- 
jection which  he  would  make,  but  he 
had  taken  the  Act  exactly  as  it  stood. 
The  case  arose  very  seldom,  and  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  the  law  where 
it  stood. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  (for  Mr.  E. 
Jenkixs)  moved  an  Amendment  to  leave 
out  the  words  that  pro\'idod  for  the 
confirmation  of  a  sentence  by  a  higher 
authority  only  in  the  case  of  an  officer. 
The  ofTenees  dealt  with  in  the  sub- 
section were  generally  treated  by  mili- 
tary law,  subject  to  reference  to  a  higher 
authority.  The  Committee  would  see 
that  in  the  case  of  an  officer  confirmation 
was  required,  and  not  in  the  case  of  a 
private  soldier.  lie  moved,  in  page  28, 
sub-section  9,  to  loave  out  the  words 
** being  an  officer,"  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  the 
officers  and  privates. 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  think 
there  was  any  objection  to  leave  out  the 
words. 

Words  omitted. 

Clause,  as  ^mended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  55  (Amendment  of  charge). 

Mr.  J.  BROWN  (for  I^lr.  A.  II. 
Brown)  moved,  in  page  28,  after  line  41, 
to  insert — 

*'  (1.)  The  court  BhiiU  not  make  any  amend- 
ment luider  which  the  accused,  if  found  guilty 
of  the  amended  charge,  would  bo  subject  to  a 
higher  i)enalty  than  lie  would  be  if  found  guilty 
of  the  original  charge." 

The  provision  contained  in  the  clause,  if 
acted  upon,  would  lead  to  much  abuse. 
The  officer  convening  a  court  had  every 
facility  for  making  the  charge  accurate 
and  trup,  and  the  charges,  to  be  properly 
framed,  should  be  supi)orted  by  evidence 
before  they  came  on.  If  he  referred  to  tho 
authorities  on  the  subject,  he  could  not 
find  any  provision  whatever  for  allowing 
an  amended  charge.  These  authorities 
showed  that  an  alteration  in  a  charge 
was  something  entirely  different  from 
the  practice  which  had  hitherto  existed. 
He  contended  that  the  very  fact  that  a 
prisoner  was  not  found  guilty  of  what 
he  was  charged  with  was  a  good  reason 
for  his  acquittal ;  and  he  thought  that 
no  court  martial  should  proceed  to   a 
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trial  unless  they  had  satisfied  themselves  j 
of  their  competency  to  deal  with  the  . 
charge.  For  those  reasons,  he  thought  I 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wenlock  was  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  tlio  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  lie  thought  tliat  some  such  words 
as  those  of  the  Amendment  were  aT)so- 
lutely  necessary  ;  otherwise,  a  prisoner 
might  bo  found  guilty  on  a  diilerent 
charge  from  that  witli  which  he  was 
originally  charged.  In  Clause  56  they 
would  find  that  a  soldier  charged  with 
embezzlement  might  bo  found  guilty  of 
stealing  or  fraudulent  misappropriation 
of  property.  Surely  one  of  tlioso  offences 
must  be  greater  than  the  other.  It  also 
was  provided  that  a  soldier  charged  with 
desertion  might  be  found  guilty  of  an 
attempt  to  desert,  or  of  being  absent 
without  leave.  In  their  own  words, 
they  evidently  allowed  a  prisoner  to  be 
charged  with  one  offence  and  found 
guilty  of  another;  and,  as  one  must  be 
greater  than  another,  he  contended  that, 
unless  the  Amendment  was  adopted,  a 
charge  might  be  anu-nded  and  a  man 
found  guilty  of  a  greatia*  oHVnce  than 
that  with  which  Jio  was  origiuiilly 
charged.  His  chief  argument  was  this — 
that  in  the  Criminal  Code  (Indictable 
OUences)  Bill  such  a  thiifg  was  allowed 
to  be  done.  It  was  lu-esided  over  bv  a 
learned  Judge.  But  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Eegulation  Bill  would  have  to 
be  administered  by,  he  would  not  say 
ignorant  officers,  but  certainly  officers 
ignorant  of  law  ;  and  to  put  any 
such  power  as  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  of  a  court  martial  would  be 
imposing  upon  him  a  duty  very  disagree- 
able to  exercise,  and  one  he  should  not 
like  to  have  to  exercise  himself.  He  ob- 
served that  it  was  provided  in  the  Criminal 
Code  (Indictable  Of  Fences)  Bill — Clause 
488 — that  an  amended  form  of  charge 
would  1)0  allowed ;  but  the}-  had  albo 
ju-ovided  for  an  appeal  against  the 
amended  charge.  In  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Eegulation  Bill  there  was  no  .such 
appeal.  By  the  Criminal  Code  a  pri- 
soner would  be  protected  in  every  possible 
way;  whereas  by  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Eegulation  Bill  he  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  officers  ignorant  of  law. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
HARPn^GE  GiFFARD)  hopod  tlio  hon. 
Member  would  see  that  it  was  not  quite 
proper  to  put  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
posed Amendment.     Even  if  they  were  j 

Mr,  J,  Brotcn 


added,  he  thought  the  prisoner  might,  on 
conviction,  be  liable  to  greater  punish- 
ment. The  clause  was,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  give  power  to  the  tribunal  to 
put  the  charge  in  proper  form.  Ho 
trusted  the  Amendment  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  thought  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  should 
further  consider  the  great  power  con- 
ferred by  the  clause,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  restricted. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  («r 
Hardixge  GitTABD)  Said,  the  matter 
should  receive  further  consideration. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdraicn. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Hardinge  Giffard)  proposed  to  add  the 
words  **  or  render  him  liable  on  convic- 
tion to  greater  punishment." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  had  on 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  to  omit  tliis 
clause  altogether  ;  and  he  believed  ho 
could  show  that  it  was,  as  far  as  tho 
prisoner  was  concerned,  a  \Qry  unjust 
one.  The  marginal  note  set  opposite  this 
clause  would  lead  anyone  to  imagine 
that  the  clause  itself  was  confirmed  by 
the  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100;  but  if  hon. 
^[embers  would  refer  thev  would  find 
that  by  no  means  to  bo  the  case.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  referred  to  allowed 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  charges 
preferred  in  Civil  Courts,  when  there 
was  a  slight  difference  between  the  name 
of  any  count}',  division,  city,  or  borough, 
or  in  the  name  of  any  place  mentioned 
or  described  in  the  indictment,  or  any 
alteration  in  the  name,  or  error  in 
the  name  or  description  of  the  person  or 
persons,  or  if  the  Christian  or  surname 
of  the  person  or  persons  was  wronriy  de- 
scribed they  might  be  altered,  or  if  there 
was  an  eiTor  in  the  name  or  description 
of  any  matter  or  thing.  The  Act  waa 
restricted  entirely  to  the  trivial  errors 
mentioned,  and  it  rested  with  the  Judge 
to  alter  the  charge ;  but  there  was  no 
provision  whatever  for  allowing  any  al- 
teration with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
charge.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  carefully 
excluded  from  the  Act  cited;  but  the 
Committee  were  here  asked  to  agree  that 
the  charge  itself  should  be  altered  when 
the  evidence  was  insufficient,  and  the 
charge  was  inaccurately  described.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unjust  than  to  put  i 
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man  on  his  trial  for  an  offence,  and  when 
he  had  made  all  his  arrangements  and 
had  got  together  his  witnesses  to  prove 
his  innocence,  turn  round  and  change  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  Again, 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  persons 
who  were  to  make  this  change  were  not 
lawyers,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Law  of  Evidence,  it  would  appear  a  still 
more  unjust  step  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  prisoner.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  reject  the  clause  altogether. 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDEE  supported  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexan- 
der Gordon),  on  the  ground  that  the 
clause  was  a  premium  on  the  inca2)acity 
and  incompetence  of  the  commanding 
officer.     The  clause  said  that — 

"  When  the  court  martial  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  any  defect  in  the  charge,  or  that  there 
is  a  variance  between  the  charge  and  the  evi- 
dence offered  in  proof  thereof,  and  that  such  de- 
fect or  variance  is  not  material  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  they  may  amend  the  charge." 

Why  should  there  be  any  variance  be- 
tween the  evidence  and  the  charge  pre- 
ferred ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  officer  to 
see  that  the  charge  was  not  at  variance 
with  the  evidence.  When  the  command- 
ing officer  had  investigated  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  he  sent  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation, with  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses, to  the  general  officer,  by  whom 
they  were  reviewed,  and  then  sent  back 
to  the  court  martial.  If,  after  all  this, 
the  charge  should  be  altered  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the 
evidence,  it  would  be  the  grossest  injus- 
tice to  the  prisoner.  Further,  the  court 
martial  not  consisting  of  trained  lawyers 
it  was  totally  incompetent  to  make  this 
change  ;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  go  to 
a  Division  on  the  Amendment. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  the  altera- 
tion of  charges  would  lead  to  great  diffi- 
culty. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Habdutoe  Giffard)  thought  that  there 
was  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  clause.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely improper  that  there  should  bo 
any  alteration  in  the  charge ;  and  ho  sug- 
gested that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  should  allow  the  clause  to  bo 
amended,  if  by  the  introduction  of  such 
Amendment  its  meaning  could  be  ren- 
dered clearer. 

VOL.  CCXLVU.    \'im:BJ>  sebies.] 


Sib  henry  JAMES  said,  that  the 
clause  provided  that  the  alteration  might 
take  place  at  any  time  before  the  finding 
of  the  court,  so  that  after  every  witness 
had  been  called,  and  after  tlie  accused 
had  given  his  defence  to  a  charge,  of 
which  the  court  might  find  him  perfectly 
innocent,  the  court  might  say  ho  was 
guilty  of  another  offence;  whilo  the 
power  of  the  accused  was  simply  that  ho 
might  re-call  and  cross-examine  any 
witnesses,  as  if  such  witnesses  were  then 
called  for  the  first  time  to  give  evidence 
on  the  trial,  and  call  any  other  witnesses. 
He  thought  tho  intention  of  tho  drafts- 
man was  to  give  the  court  power  to  frame 
a  different  charge.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  would,  he  thought, 
agree  that  under  the  clause  in  its  present 
form  a  man  accused  of  embezzlement 
might  be  found  guilty  of  felony  on  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  charge.  It  was  im- 
possible for  tho  Committee  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  passing  tho  clause  in  its 
present  form,  which  gave  a  power  far 
greater  than  existed  in  any  Civil  Court. 
A  court  martial  was  the  last  body  to 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  give  such  great 
power,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of  un- 
trained Judges.  He  suggested  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  should 
allow  the  clause  to  bo  struck  out,  with  a 
view  to  remedy  any  technical  defects 
which  it  contained. 

Colonel  STANLEY  admitted  that  tho 
criticisms  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
berfor  Taim  ton  (SirHenry  James)  wereof 
great  force,  and  suggested  that  the  clause 
should  be  negatived  pro  formd,  so  that  it 
might  be  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Committee. 

Clause  omitted. 

Clause  56  (Conviction  of  less  offence 
permissible  on  charge  of  the  greater). 

Mil.  HOPWOOD,  thinking  that  some 
considerable  discussion  of  this  clause 
would  bo  necessary,  and  in  view  of  tho 
lateness  of  the  hour,  begged  to  movo 
that  Progress  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(J/r.  Hopwood.) 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  thought  tlio 
clause  might  be  proceeded  with. 

Colonel  STiVNLEY  said,  the  clauses 
relating  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
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did  not  involve    any  matter  on  whicli 
Berious  discussion  could  arise. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD,  not  wishing  to  go 
against  the  feeling  of  the  Committee, 
asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdratcn. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
in  page  29,  line  16,  to  leave  out  the 
words  *' attempting  to  desert,  or  of." 
He  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that 
the  attempt  to  desert  was  made  a  crime 
only  two  years  ago  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  a  single  word  having 
been  said  on  the  subject.  Wbat  oc- 
curred was  as  follows : — The  Mutiny 
Bill  was  down  for  second  reading,  and 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was 
asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  J.  Co  wen)  whether  the 
Bill  was  going  to  be  read  a  second  time? 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Newcastle  objected.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  said  that  the  only 
changes  in  the  Bill  were  those  of  detail, 
and  the  House  accepted  thaf  statement; 
but  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  the 
words  *'  attempting  to  desert  **  had  been 
inserted.  The  crime  was,  therefore, 
entirely  new,  and  one  which  it  was 
most  difficult  to  prove,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  a  man 
intended  to  desert  or  not,  a  fact  which 
could  only  be  ascertained  when  the  man 
had  deserted.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  bear  him  out  in  saying 
that  in  the  Navy  the  crime  of  **  at- 
tempting to  desert "  was  unknown.  The 
sailor  must  be  convicted  of  desertion 
or  of  absence  without  leave,  but  could 
not  be  tried  for  attempting  to  desert. 
How  was  it  possible  to  prove  the  inten- 
tion to  desert  ?  If  a  man  were  appre- 
hended before  desertion  was  completed 
he  could  not  be  tried  for  desertion,  but 
only  for  absenting  himself  without  leave. 
Attempting  to  desert  was  not  a  crime 
for  which  a  man  ought  to  suffer  death, 
to  which  on  active  service  he  would  be 
liable.  The  House  of  Commons  never 
intended  this ;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped 
the  Committee  would  agree  to  the  Mo- 
tion which  he  now  begged  to  move,  that 
the  words  "  attempting  to  desert  or  of  *' 
be  struck  out  of  the  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  leave  out  the  words 
'*  attempting  to  desert.''  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  asked  whether  it 
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was  possible  to  prove  that  a  man  in- 
tended to  desert  before  he  had  carried 
out  his  intention  ?  One  of  many  cases 
in  point  which  occurred  to  him  (Colonel 
Stanley)  was  that  of  a  man  who  might 
go  into  barracks  and  get  together  all 
his  clothes  and  then  transfer  them  to  a 
private  house.  The  intention  to  desert 
would  be  clearly  shown  in  such  a  case. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  clause,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  resolve  itself  under  the  disctis- 
sion  which  had  already  taken  place 
upon  Clause  55.     It  ran  thus — 

"A  prison  or  charged  before  a  court  martial  with 
any  other  offence  under  this  Act  may,  on  failure 
of  proof  of  an  offence  being  committcKl  under  cir- 
cumstances involving  a  higher  degree  of  punish- 
ment, be  found  guilty  of  the  same  offence  as 
being  conmiittcd  under  circumstances  involviog 
a  less  degree  of  pimishment.*' 

He  did  not  find  any  objection  to  that, 
but  was  quite  unable  to  understand  tlie 
meaning  of  what  followed — 

"  And  also  may,  on  failure  of  proof  of  the  full 
offence,  bo  found  guilty  of  another  offence  of 
the  same  class  not  involving  a  greater  degree  of 
punishment." 

He  presumed  the  class  of  offence  waa 
to  be  measured  by  the  punishment  put 
against  it  in  this  Act;  but  the  clause 
spoke  of  "  another  offence,"  and  was 
altogether  so  vag^e,  that  he  moved  to 
leave  out  the  words  from  the  begiomug 
of  line  20  to  the  end  of  the  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  section  was  to  give  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  any  eztenuatiDg 
circumstances  which  might  reduce  the 
gravity  of  his  offence.  For  instancer 
disobedience  in  the  military  sense  of 
the  word  implied  positive  refusal  to 
obey  a  given  order  ;  but  it  was  quite 
possible  that  there  might  be  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  tending  to  show  that 
a  man  charged  with  this  offence  had 
only  neglected  to  obey  the  order.  In 
that  case,  he  apprehended  that  the  man 
would  deserve  punishment  for  an  offence 
of  the  same  class  as  that  charged 
against  him  in  the  first  instance. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  said,  that  waa.     ^ 
no  doubt,  the  case ;  but,  assuming  that    j 
there  was  a  failure  of  proof  of  the  fiill    t 
offence,  the   accused  nught    be  found 
guilty  by  the  terms  of  the  clause  of 
*' another  offence"  which  was  ezacti/ 
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what  tlie  Committee  had  jast  decided 
shoald  not  take  place.  He  understood 
the  general  terms,  but  not  their  legal 
bearing,  and  therefore  trusted  that  the 
Solicitor  General  would  give  some  further 
explanation  of  the  legal  meaning  of  the 
words  of  **  another  offence  of  the  same 
class." 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that, 
after  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  it  would  be  much  safer  to  strike 
out  the  last  three  lines  of  the  clause. 
He  thought  there  might  be  many  reasons 
for  finding  a  prisoner  guilty  of  the  same 
offence  committed  under  circumstances 
involving  a  less  degree  of  punishment ; 
but  it  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  a  loose 
interpretation,  and,  therefore,  he  pro- 
posed to  strike  out,  after  "punishment," 
the  words — 

"And  also  may,  on  failure  of  proof  of  the 
full  offence,  be  found  guiltj'  of  another  oflfenco 
of  the  same  class  not  involving  a  greater  degree 
of  pimishment." 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  moved  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Mr, 
Hopwood,)  • 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  the  Mo- 
tion would  not  be  pressed.  Although 
the  Committee  had  now  been  engaged 
upon  the  Bill  for  a  considerable  time, 
yet  they  were  proceeding  with  a  part  of 
it  to  which  there  were  comparatively  few 
Amendments,  and  most  of  those  were 
unopposed.  He  thought,  therefore,  the 
Committee  might  still  make  very  good 
progress  without  coming  to  any  point 
which  would  excite  opposition.  Ho 
turned  over  four  or  five  pages  of  the 
Bill,  and  found  literally  only  one  small 
Amendment.  When  they  came  to  any 
matter  likely  to  lead  to  serious  discus- 
sion, as  involving  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, lie  should  not  object  to  report 
Progress. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
had  left  the  House  under  the  impression 
that  Progress  would  be  reported  after 
Clause  56  had  been  disposed  of.  His 
bon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  appealed 


to  him  whether  that  was  not  so,  and  he 
had  told  him  that  he  thought  that  was 
the  understanding. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Execution  of  Sentence. 

Clause  57  (Commutation  and  remis- 
mission  of  sentences)  agreed  to. 

Clause  58  (Effect  of  sentence  of  penal 
servitude)  agreed  to. 

Clause  59  (Execution  of  sentences  of 
penal  servitude  passed  in  the  United 
Kingdom). 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  observed 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  had  an  Amendment 
on  the  Paper  to  this  clause,  and  he  must, 
therefore,  renew  his  Motion  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.''  —  {Mr. 
Uopwood.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  must  again  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  Committee  would 
proceed.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeen- 
shire was  npt  one  he  could  consent  to.  It 
was  to  leave  out  one  of  the  officers,  the 
Adjutant  General,  who  might  have  re- 
ceived directions  to  act  as  one  of  the 
committing  authorities.  He  acted  as  a 
committing  authority  for  certain  pur- 
poses under  this  Act,  and  he  did  so  in 
discharge  of  his  duty.  This  would  not 
produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  any 
prisoner.  He  was  merely  the  com- 
mitting authority,  just  as  a  magistrate, 
or  anyone  else,  was.  He  could  not  con- 
sent to  leave  out  the  words  **  Adjutant 
General,"  and  he  hoped  the  Motion 
would  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  should  be  very  glad 
to  accede  to  the  appeal  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  if  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  had  not 
gone  away  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  stated. 

Colonel  STANLEY  must  appeal 
ODce  more  to  the  Committee.  He  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House 
for  some  years,  and  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  they  were  to  subordinate  the  whole 
of  their  proceedings  and  the  time  of  the 
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Committee  to  any  one  particular  hon. 
Member.  If  he  had  given  the  under- 
standing which  had  been  referred  to, 
or  had  even  indirectly  assented  to  it,  he, 
of  course,  should  have  been  willing  to 
carry  it  out;  but  ho  gave  none,  and, 
really,  upon  two  trivial  Amendments  to 
leave  the  Adjutant  General's  name  out 
of  the  clause,  he  thought  it  was  a  little 
hard  upon  the  Committee — he  did  not 
say  upon  the  Government — to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  remarked,  that  his 
allegation  was  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  believed  that  the  Government 
had  assented  to  Progress  being  reported 
after  Clause  56,  and  had  left  the  House 
under  that  impression.  [*'No,  no!"] 
Hon.  Members  would  excuse  him ;  but 
this  was  not  to  be  answered  by  clamour. 
He  understood  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James) 
to  suggest  that  course,  and  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  to  assent.  [  *  *  No, 
no!"]  He  did  not  say  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  did.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  him  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said  he  did  not.  He  was,  however, 
under  that  impression.  But  he  also 
took  his  stand  upon  the  merits,  and  he 
thought  that,  considering  the  hour  at 
which  the  Committee  had  arrived,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  any 
longer  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
this  important  Bill. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  certainly  did  not  under- 
stand that  even  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  implied  that  they  were 
to  stop  at  the  end  of  Clause  56.  What 
ho  understood  that  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  say  was  that  they  should  at 
least  finish  Clause  56,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  what  had 
preceded  it.  No  intimation  was  given 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
proceed  further*  He  quite  admitted 
that,  at  that  time  of  the  night,  it  would 
not  bo  reasonable  to  go  into  any  matter 
of  difficulty  that  would  lead  to  great 
contention ;  but  that  they  should  be 
stopped  because  one  single  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  left  the  House  appeared  to  him 
to  be  wholly  unreasonable,  and,  consider- 
ing the  great  length  of  time  that  had 
already  been  spent  over  the  Bill,  and 
what  still  remained  to  be  accomplished, 
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he  thought  the  Committee  would  be 
altogether  wrong  if  they  were,  for  such 
a  reason,  to  decline  to  make  a  little 
more  progress  with  the  measure.  Ho 
hoped  the  feeling  of  the  Committee 
would  be  that  they  ought  to  proceed. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  said,  he  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  whether  they  should 
go  beyond  Clause  56.  He  observed 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  had  several  Amend- 
ments on  Clause  67.  They  referred  only 
to  two  words,  **  Adjutant  General,"  the 
object  being  to  strike  out  all  reference 
to  that  officer,  and  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  consent  to  pass 
over  that  clause,  they  might  get  rid  of  a 
great  many  clauses  upon  which  there 
was  no  contention.  When  they  reached 
Clause  69,  they  came  to  rather  heavier 
ground,  and  it  would  then  be  desirable 
to  report  Progress. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  that  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  should  have  an  opportimity 
of  challenging  the  opinion  of  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Report. 

Motion  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  60  (Execution  of  sentences  of 
penal  servitude  passed  in  India  or  a 
Colony)  agreed  to. 

Clause  61  (Execution  of  sentences  of 
penal  servitude  passed  in  a  foreign 
country)  agreed  to. 

Clause  62  (General  provisions  appli- 
cable to  penal  servitude)  agreed  to. 

Clause  63  (Execution  of  sentences  of 
imprisonment)  agreed  to. 

Clause  64  (Supplemental  provisions  as 
to  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed  in 
the  United  Kingdom)  agreed  to. 

Clause  65  (Supplemental  provisions  as 
to  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed  in 
India  or  a  Colony)  agreed  to. 

Clause  66  (Supplemental  provisions  as 
to  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed  in 
a  foreign  country)  agreed  to. 

Clause  67  (Eemoval  of  prisoners  to 
place  where  corps  is  serving)  agreed  to. 

Clause  68  (Commencement  of  term  of 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment)  agrni 
to. 
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Hulea  of  Procedure. 

Clause  69  (Power  of  Her  Majesty  to 
make  rules  of  procedure). 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  it  quite 
fair  that  he  should  here  move  to  report 
Progress,  as  the  clause  contained  matter 
that  might  lead  to  some  discussion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

PUBLIC   LOANS   [REMISSION]. 

Contidtred  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

JU^olved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
remission  of  certain  Loans  formerly  made  by 
the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  and  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  by  the 
Irish  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  out  of  moneys  formerly  raised  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
such  Loans. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-motroWf  at  Two 
of  the  clock. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  24th  June,  1879. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Jwra^  Heading— 
Cruelty  to  Animals*  (125) ;  Salmon  Fishery 
Law  Amendment  (No.  2)  ♦  (126) ;  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  (1876)  Amendment* 
(127) ;  Wormwood  Scrubs  Regulation  ♦  (128). 

Second  Reading — Companies  Acts  Amendment 
(71). 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan  Public  Car- 
riage Act  Amendment  *  (105). 

Report — Children's  Dangerous  Performances* 
(122). 

Third  Reading — Supply  of  Drink  on  Credit* 
(84);  Metropolis  (Whitechapel  and Limehouse) 
Improvement  Scheme  Amendment*  (115); 
Ineiosure  Provisional  Order  (Matterdale  Com- 
mon)* (107);  Ineiosure  Provisional  Order 
iRedmoor  and  Gk)lberdon  Commons)*  (109); 
ndosure  Provisional  Order  (East  Stainmore 
Common)  *  (108) ;  Local  Government  (High- 
ways) Provisional  Orders  (Gloucester  and 
Hereford)  *  (112) ;  Local  Government  (High- 
ways') Provisional  Orders  (Dorset,  &c.)  *  (1 1 1) ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Castle- 
ton  by  Rochdale,  &c.)  •  (114);  Local  Go- 
vernment (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (Kil- 
lamey,  &c.)  •  (110) ;  Local  Govemmefit  Pro- 
visional Orders  (Axminster  Union,  &c.)*  (94) ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Abcr- 
gavcony  Union,  &c.)  •  (103),  BJi^paued. 


ORDERS    OF   THE  DAY  —  NOTICE    OF 
JMOTION— THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

EXPLANATION. 

LoBD  OEANMOEE  and  BEOWNE 
wished  to  explain  why  he  did  not  at  the 
previous  Sitting  bring  forward  the  Mo- 
tion which  stood  on  the  Paper  in  his 
name  for  that  evening,  with  reference 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  parts  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  about  a  quarter  past  6 
o'clock  before  he  left  the  House,  and  at 
that  time  there  was  a  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. Consequently,  according  to 
the  time  their  Lordships  usually  sat, 
only  an  hour  or  so  was  left  for  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  The  reply  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  would  pro- 
bably have  occupied  some  time,  and 
there  would  not  have  been  time  for 
independent  Members  to  express  their 
views  on  the  question.  It  was  in  these 
circumstances,  and  believing  that  the 
Motion  could  not  have  been  adequately 
discussed;  that  he  did  not  bring  it  for- 
ward. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  : 
I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
bring  forward  his  Motion  yesterday,  as 
there  was  a  considerable  attendance  of 
Peers,  and  the  House  had  a  desire  to 
hear  the  statement  he  had  to  make. 
As  to  the  assumption  that  there  would 
not  have  been  time  after  a  reply  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  any 
independent  Member  to  address  your 
Lordships,  I  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  an  opportunity  would  certainly 
have  been  given  to  any  noble  Lord  who 
wished  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  noble  Lord  was  not 
in  his  place  when  his  opportunity  oc- 
curred. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION    BILL. 
{The  Earl  De  La  Warr.) 

(no.  7.)      SECOND   READING. 
ADJOURNED   LEBATE. 

On  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Motion  ft)r 
Second  Eeading  (which  stands  appointed 
for  this. day) — 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  ap- 
pealed  to  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  De  Ija 
Warr),  whether  he  would  not  consider 
the  desirability  of  postponing  for  some 
time  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
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which  stood  among  the  Orders  for  the 
Day,  and  of  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
charge.  It  had  been  introduced  into 
their  Lordships*  House  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  alteration  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  workmenin  the  service  of  their 
employers.  The  subject  was  one  which 
had  already  received  much  attention. 
It  had  been  inquired  into  by  one  or 
more  Committees  and  Commissions,  and 
the  Government  undertook  to  bring  in 
a  measure  dealing  with  it.  That  pro- 
mise they  fulfilled  by  introducing  a  Bill 
into  the  other  House,  by  which  it  was 
proposed,  to  some  extent,  to  alter  the 
present  law.  In  the  other  House  there 
was  also  a  Bill  identical  with  that  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  both  measures  stood  for 
second  reading.  The  Government  were 
anxious  to  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  their  Bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  ;  but  the  state  of  Business  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  the 
little  time  left  for  proceeding  with  fresh 
measures  there,  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Meantime,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  their  Lordships  satisfactorily 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  noble  Earl's 
Bill  without  having  side  by  side  with  it 
the  measure  of  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  BELMOEE  who  had 
been,  together  with  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Accidents, 
and  signed  its  Report,  upon  which  this 
Bill  was  based,  joined  in  the  appeal  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl,  and  recom- 
mended his  noble  Friend  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lord  NORTON  thought  the  subject 
was  ripe  for  legislation,  and  saw  no 
reason  why  the  I3ill  should  not  bo  pro- 
ceeded with.  Between  the  several  Bills 
there  were  only  differences  of  degree,  so 
that  all  would  consent  to  what  they  could 
get,  if  the  Government  would  drop  their 
Bill  in  the  other  House,  and  introduce  it 
here  to  save  time. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR,  while  anxious 

that  his  Bill  should  be  brought  before 

their  Lordships  this   Session,   said  he 

appreciated  the  grounds  on  which  the 

noble  and  learned  Earl  had  appealed  to 

him  on  the  subject,  and  asked  leave  to 

•    ^\tT>one  the  second  reading, 
mg  the  ^  ° 

already  been  umed    debate  put    of    to 
what  still  remaiiTuJA  of  July  next. 

Colonel  Stanley  ^^^^^^^ 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1875)  AMEND- 

MENT  (INTERMENTS)  BILL. 

{The  Earl  Stanhope.) 

(no.  123.)      SECOXD   READING. 

On  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Heading  (which  stands  appointed  for 
this  day) — 

Earl  GEANVILLE  asked  tho 
noble  Earl  who  had  charge  of  this  Bill 
(Earl  Stanhope)  to  postpone  the  second 
reading.  The  I3ill  made  an  important 
alteration  in  the  Law  of  Burial,  and 
was  only  read  a  first  time  on  Friday  last. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  that  the  Bill 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  Division  on  its  merits  ;  but  he 
had  no  objection  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  noble  Earl,  and  postpone  the 
Bill  for  one  week. 

Second  Heading  put  off  to  Tuenhj 
next. 

COMPANIES  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
( The  Lord  Aberdare.) 
(.NO.  71.)       SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  ABERDARE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill,  which  had  come  up  from  tho 
Commons,  should  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  explained  that  its  object 
was  to  enable  Companies  to  apply  accu- 
mulated funds  from  undivided  profits  to 
the  reduction  of  the  paid-up  capital- 
Companies  sometimes  found  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  restriction,  of  their 
business,  a  diminution  of  their  capital 
was  desirable,  and  could  bo  made  with- 
out injury  to  creditors,  if  the  Companies 
had  legal  power  to  make  it.  The  distri- 
bution of  a  surplus  in  the  form  of  * 
bonus  led  to  speculation.  The  Bill  had 
been  examined  by  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  and  had  received  the  assent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  he  felt  that 
it  required  amendment,  and  he  was  pW" 
pared  to  move  certain  Amendments  in 
Committee.  All  he  asked  at  present 
was  the  confirmation  of  ita  principle. 

Moved,  ' '  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2V* 
— {T/te  Lord  Aberdare,) 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  swd, 
that  in  the  abstract  he  saw  no  objectioa 
to  the  principle  of  this  Bill ;  but  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  in  the 
Bill  that  principle  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  conditions  or  safeguards.    Theie 
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Dught  to  be  a  provision  for  the  making 
af  returns  to  some  public  officer,  and 
also  one  to  apply  to  the  case  of  persons 
holding  shares  as  trustees  in  Companies. 

LoKi)  SELBORNE  concurred  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  pro- 
vision relating  to  trustees.  When  shares 
were  fully  paid  up  everything  was  safe 
for  trustees  holding  such  shares;  but 
after  the  change  proposed  in  this  Bill 
trustees  might  be  saddled  with  a  liability 
to  which  they  were  not  now  exposed. 
N'othing  would  induce  him,  even  for  the 
nearest  relative,  to  be  trustee  of  shares 
carrying  liability. 

The  Eabl  of  REDESDALE 
(Chairman  of  Committees)  did  not  see 
any  great  advantage  in  the  Bill.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  workable. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2*  ac- 
cordingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Tuesday  next. 

SMALL-rOX— PRISONS   (IRELAND). 

question. 

The  Eael  of  BELMORE  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  Whether  their 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  an  inquest  held  on  the 
I4th  instant  on  the  body  of  a  prisoner 
named  Joseph  Penrose,  who  died  on  the 
12th  instant  in  Richmond  Bridewell  of 
small- pox ;  and  if  they  are  prepared  to 
take  steps  to  obviate  in  future  the  risk 
attending  inquests  upon  persons  who  may 
have  died  in  prison  in  Ireland  of  infectious 
diseases  ?  The  matter  was  of  some  im- 
portance, though  it  might  seem  a  small 
one.  It  appeared  that  a  person  named 
Joseph  Penrose  had  been  committed  to 
the  Richmond  Bridewell,  Dublin,  for 
some  offence — the  character  of  which  he 
did  not  know — and  subsequently  small- 

Sox  developed  itself  in  the  man,  and  he 
ied.  According  to  a  clause  in  a  recent 
statute  inserted,  he  presumed,  in  the  in- 
terest of  what  are  called  in  Ireland 
'*  political  prisoners,"  if  a  prisoner  died 
in  gaol,  an  inquest  must  be  held  upon 
the  Dody  ;  formerly,  he  believed,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  that  the  Coroner 
should  certify  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
On  this  occasion  a  jury  was  empan- 
nelled,  and  they  very  naturally  objected 
to  view  the  body ;  the  Coroner,  how- 
over,  told  them  they  were  compelled 
to  do  so  by  law.  He  entirely  sympathized 
with    the-  jury    in  their  refusal ;    had 


he  formed  one  of  the  jury,  he  should 
himself  have  objected.  The  taking  per- 
sons from  outside  the  prison  to  sit  as 
jurors  on  prisoners  who  had  died  of 
small-pox  was  dangerous  not  only  to 
the  jurors  themselves,  but  to  the  com- 
munit}'  in  which  they  lived.  It  ap- 
peared also  that,  besides  being  daily 
visited  by  the  Governor  of  the  gaol  and 
the  turnkeys,  which  was  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, the  prisoner  had  been  at- 
tended in  his  illness  by  three  other 
prisoners.  He  had  been  told,  on  very 
good  authority,  that  only  the  other  dajs 
in  the  case  of  an  inquest  on  a  man  who 
had  died  in  prison  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  Coroner  empannelled  half- 
a-dozen  of  tho  prisoners  in  the  gaol  on 
the  jury,  and  thoy  improved  tho  occa- 
sion by  appending  to  their  finding 
as  to  the  cause  of  death  a  resolution 
condemning  tho  Government  dietary  in 
Ireland  as  being  unfit  for  prisoners, 
though  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
used  in  England.  Considering  the  pre- 
valency  of  small-pox  in  Dublin  of  late, 
he  thought  this  was  a  matter  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  and  one  had  excited 
interest  in  Dublin  which,  with  some 
other  towns  in  Ireland,  was  aff'ected  by 
this  loathsome  and  danj^erous  disease. 

TuE  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  what  his  noble 
Friend  had  stated  was  corroct.  A  change 
in  the  law  on  the  subject  of  his  noble 
Friend's  Question  was  made  by  the  Bill 
passed  in  1877.  During  the  passing  of 
that  Bill  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons great  stress  was  laid  on  the  neces- 
sity of  having  an  inquest  held  on  every 
person  who  died  while  a  prisoner  in  any 
of  the  prisons.  The  result  was  that, 
by  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  49,  an  inquest  in 
such  case  was  necessary.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
referred  beyond  that  the  man  died  of 
small-pox.  He  would  make  inquiry 
into  it.  He  believed  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  prisoner  died  of  small- pox ; 
but  even  in  that  state  of  circumstances, 
so  long  as  that  clause  remained,  the 
jury  must  view  the  body. 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE  observed, 
that  the  jury  added  a  rider  to  their  ver- 
dict to  the  effect  that  prisoners  suspected 
of  small-pox  should  be  removed  to  a 
small-pox  hospital. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  the  removal  of  a  prisoner, 
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undor  such  dircumstances,  would  make 
tho  hospital  a  prison,  and  ho  could  not 
be  placed  there  without  subjecting  him 
to  the  same  regulations  as  he  would  bo 
in  a  prison;  and  if  he  died  there,  the 
law  would  still  have  to  be  carried  out. 

ENDOWED   SCHOOLS  ACTS. 

MOTION  FOR  RETURNS. 

Earl  FORTESCUE  *  :  My  Lords,  I 
must  once  more  ask  your  indulgence  for 
a  few  remarks  in  moving  for  the  Returns 
on  the  Notice  Paper.  I  have,  for  the 
last  two  or  throe  years,  moved  for  similar 
Returns,  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
Government  might  be  persuaded  to  pro- 
pose, and  Parliament  to  sanction,  tho 
admission  of  the  most  emphatic  and  pro- 
minent recommendation  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Committee  into  tho  legislation 
which  purported  to  be  based  upon  their 
Report,  and  to  embody  their  recommen- 
dations. I  refer  to  tho  establishment 
of  Provincial  authorities  for  preparing 
and  carrying  out,  undor  the  supervision 
of  the  central  authority,  schemes  for  re- 
organizing, systematically,  in  large  dis- 
tricts, endowed  schools  of  various  grades 
throughout  the  country.  This  recom- 
mendation, on  which,  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  Colleagues,  tho 
system  proposed  in  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Report  was  mainly  founded,  camo,  with 
all  the  weight  attaching  to  a  singularly 
able  and  influential  Commission,  as  tho 
result  of  their  most  laborious  and  ex- 
haustive inquiry.  Perhaps,  in  these 
days,  when  all  tho  resources  of  the 
country  are  under  strain,  when  England 
is  suffering  simultaneously  from  agi*i- 
cultural,  commercial,  and  manufactur- 
ing depression,  remonstrances  against 
the  wasteful  misapplication  of  vast  edu- 
cational endowments  may  be  listened  to 
more  readily  than  I  have  found  they 
were  in  more  prosperous  times.  In 
moving  for  the  same  Returns,  I  re- 
gret that  they  must  now,  when  granted, 
show,  I  fear,  that  three-fourths  of  1  he  rich 
inheritance  of  endowments,  of  the  value 
of  some  £20,000,000  sterling,  have  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
schemes,  without  the  advantage  of  that 
Provincial  consultation  and  local  co- 
operation which  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Report  described  as  indispensable  to  the 
satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this  great 
national  work.  I  am  quite  jirepared  to 
admit  that  the  Charity  Commissioners, 

27te  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


having  to  depend  solely  on  Assistant 
Commissioners,  without  any  intermediate 
and  independent  Provincial  authorities, 
have  honestly  done  their  best,  in  their 
separate  and  isolated  schemes,  to  turn 
the  individual  endowments  to  good  ac- 
count.    But  this  was  not  the  problem 
before  the  country.     The  evidence  from 
all    parts    conclusively    showed    that, 
though  the  endowments  were  numerous 
and  valuable,  yet  that  the  feeling  or 
fancy    of    individual   benefactors  had, 
from  the  first,    scattered  them  so  un- 
equally,  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time 
their    values    had    altered     so    capri- 
ciouslj',  that  no  mere  revival  of  their 
activity — always  desultory,  and,  latterly, 
often  obsolete— would  correspond  either 
to    the    wishes    of    the    dead    foun- 
ders,  or  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
and  future  generations.     This  state  of 
things  naturally  led  the  Inquiry  Com- 
missioners to    the    conclusion    pressed 
upon  them  by  witnesses  of  the  highest 
authority — that  dealing  with  the  schools 
in  groups  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and, 
further,    that    having  local   Provincial 
boards  to  deal  with  them  was  a  corre- 
sponding necessity.     Meanwhile,  since 
the  Report  of  that  Committee,  the  whole 
educational   question,    as   affecting  all 
classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has 
assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect.    I  will 
not  now  stop  to  examine  the  process  by 
which  the  wage  class,  with  the  addition 
of  a  constantly  growing  proportion  of 
the  class  next  above  them,  have  been 
encouraged  to  expect  unstinted  instruc- 
tion to  be  provided  for  their  children, 
at  a    nominal  cost  to  themselves,  as 
parents,   and  a  correspondingly  heavy 
one  to  tho  ratepayer  and  the  taxpayer. 
Nor  will  I  pause  now  to  inquire  as  to 
the  probable  influence  of  such  a  novel 
prospect  upon  tho  character  and  fortunes 
of  our  peculiar  country  and  people.  But, 
if  the  result  should  be  inevitable,  and 
the  elementary  schools  of  England  are 
permanently  to  be  sustained  out  of  pub- 
lic resources,  while  selfishly  deprecating 
this  new  burden  upon  my  property,  and 
even  more  seriously  deprecating  the  de- 
based, because  pauperized,  tone  of  edu- 
cation  which  my  own  and  other  em- 
ployers' labourers*  children  must,  I  fear, 
receive  under  the  threatened  fuller  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system,  yet  I  would 
earnestly  protest  in   this  House,   as  I 
have  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  againit 
a  reduction  of  the  rates  upon  my  landi 
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or  the  taxes  on  my  means,  by  the  mis- 
application of  these  endowments  to- 
wards elementary  schools.  While  wage- 
earning  parents  and  their  charitable 
friends  were  bearing  the  whole  burden 
of  their  children's  schooling,  there 
was  a  reasonable  claim,  not  only  on 
benefactions  destined  ad  hoe  by  those 
donors,  but  even  on  those  whose  re- dis- 
tribution had,  through  altered  times  and 
circumstances,  reverted  to  the  disposal 
of  public  authorities.  But  as  this  burden 
is  now  being  shifted  on  to  the  ratepayer 
and  the  taxpayer,  it  is  inipossible  to 
employ,  with  anything  like  equity,  these 
diverse  and  capriciously  located  endow- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  general  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  I  regret,  there- 
fore, to  see,  by  the  last  Report  of  the 
Charity  Conunissioners,  that  out  of  481 
schemes  for  regulating  schools  under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  no  less  than 
203  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  true  application  of 
these  endowments  should  be  in  sustain- 
ing and  elevating  that  education  which 
is  above  the  elementary — that  inter- 
mediate education  into  which  Lord 
Taunton's  Commission  so  laboriously 
inquired,  on  which  it  so  fully  reported, 
and  with  regard  to  which  its  recommen- 
dations were  so  clear,  so  emphatic,  so 
statesmanlike,  and,  alas!  so  unheeded 
by  the  late  and  the  present  Government. 
And  when  I  speak  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation, I  look  to  its  important  bearing, 
not  only  on  the  middle  class,  properly  so 
called,  but  on  the  most  promising  and 
deserving  of  the  class  below.  While, 
therefore,  I  have  been  sorry  to  see  in 
that  Report  that  out  of  481  of  these 
schools'  schemes  no  less  than  203  were 
elementary,  I  am  still  more  sorry  to  see 
that  of  the  remaining  278  not  more  than 
114  were  3rd  grade,  exactly  the  same 
number  are  of  2nd  grade,  the  remaining 
50  being  1st  grade.  Now,  the  Schools 
Inquiry  states  emphatically  that  the 
great  want  in  England  is  good  3rd  grade 
schools,  that  their  numbers  are  deficient, 
and  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
existing  ones  is  most  unsatisfactory ;  and 
that  the  want  is  one  which  private  enter- 
prize  cannot,  as  it  could  in  the  1st  and 
2nd  fifrades,  be  at  all  relied  upon  to  supply ; 
for  this  obvious  reason — that  as  soon  as 
the  3rd  grade  schoolmaster  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  his 
school,  he  is  at  once  induced  to  raise  his 
terms,  and  thus  convert  his  3rd  grade 


into  a  2nd  grade  school.  Pressed  by  the 
want  of  3rd  grade  schools,  the  needful 
assistance  for  the  establishment  of  which 
had  thus  been  directed  to  schools  far 
less  requiring  such  aid,  the  ratepayers 
are  beginning,  in  their  despair,  to  de- 
mand, a  State-and-rate-aided  3rd  grade 
education  for  their  children  at  elemen- 
tary schools.  And  in  this  they  are  en- 
couraged by  the  whole  body  of  bureau- 
cratic educational  enthusiasts  in  Down- 
ing Street  and  elsewhere.  I  cited  last 
year  the  case  of  Bradford,  where  a 
grammar  school  exists ;  but  it  is  so  in- 
structive that  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  read  the  report  of  what  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject 
last  Session. 

**  Mr.  "VVheelhoi'SE  asked  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council,  Whether  the  following  statement, 
issued  by  the  School  Board  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
bo  the  legitimate  object  of  any  School  Board 
formed  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
seeing  that  each  school  is  supported  by  rates : — 

*  The  design  of  the  Board  is  to  proviae  in  both 
these  schools  a  superior  elementary  education  ; 
to  realize  this  object  the  course  will  be  moro 
enlarged  than  that  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools,  and  the  instruction  will  be  carried  fur- 
ther by  special  teaching  than  has  been  found 
practicable  in  such  schools  ;  *  whether  or  not 
it  be  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
that  ratepayers  under  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts  should  be  culled  upon,  compulsorily, 
to  pay  for  pupils  who,  under  the  Board  School 
system,  are  taught  the  subjects  niuned  under  the 

*  second '  head  of  the  following  curriculum : — 

*  Eirst,  the  subjects  included  in  the  Six  Standards 
of  the  New  Code — ^'iz.,  reading,  recitation, 
writing,  arithmetic,  dictation,  grammar,  compo- 
sition, geography,  history,  object  lessons,  drill, 
vocal  music,  and  needlework  (for  girls).  Second, 
drawing,  English  literature,  social  economy,  and 
the  specific  subjects  of  thcNowCode — viz., Latin, 
French,  mathematics — algebra  and  euclid,  phy- 
sical geography,  mechanics,  animal  physiology, 
domestic  economy  (for  girls).  Chemistry,  botany, 
and  other  sciences  may  be  taken  up,  without 
extra  charge,  in  evening  classes,  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department ;  *  and,  if  not, 
whether  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Council  to 
prevent  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Acts  being  so  applied  P  '* 

**Lord  George  Hamilton  :  Sir,  some  time 
back  the  Bradford  School  Board  started,  as  an 
experiment,  an  advanced  elementary  school. 
This  experiment  met  with  much  support,  so 
much  so  that  a  requisition,  largely  signed  by 
ratepayers,  was  sent  to  the  Board,  asking 
them  to  establish  another  advanced  elementary 
school.  The  Board  applied  to  the  Education 
Department  for  leave  to  charge  in  these  schools 
a  uniform  rate  of  9</.  under  the  Elementarj'- 
Education  Act,  and  the  Department  consented, 
having  taken  adequate  steps  to  protect  children 
in  the  district  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay 
the  higher  fee.  All  the  subjects  proposed  to  be 
taught,  with  the  exception  of  social  economy, 
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are  recognized  and  paid  for  by  the  Education 
Dopartraont.  I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  proposal  of  the  Bradford  School 
Board  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementiiry  Education  Acts." — [3  Hanaardy 
ccxxxix.  1371-2.] 

The  extra  cost  beyond  the  parents' 
pence — and  not  all  of  them  are  to  pay 
even  9(f.  a-week — the  extra  cost  of  all 
this — I  should  till  lately  have  said  3rd 
grade,  I  must  now  say  advanced  elemen- 
tary education — ^is  divided  between  the 
rates  and  the  Treasury.  We  have  many 
of  us  seen  the  recent  letter  in  The  Times 
describing  how  a  tradesman  with  a 
splendid  shop-front  in  Regent  Street, 
and  a  villa  in  the  suburbs,  sent  his 
children  to  a  Board  school ;  no  doubt  an 
advanced  elementary  school.  We  know 
that  the  last  year's  cost  per  head  of  the 
children  to  the  London  School  Board 
was  about  £3  10«.,  and  the  average  pay- 
ment from  parents  6«.,  leaving  £3  4«. 
to  be  divided  between  the  rates  and  the 
Treasury.  No  wonder  that  the  aunual 
Estimate  for  Education  should,  in  a  few 
years,  have  risen  from  £500,000  to 
£2,500,000.  Where  is  it  to  stop  if  ad- 
vanced elementary  schools  are  to  be  mul- 
tiplied ?  Now,  rates  are  levied  on  real 
property  alone,  and  the  annual  income 
from  real  property,  wo  learn  from  the 
best  autliorities,  does  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  income  enjoyed  in  the 
country.  This  is  a  fresh  burden  on 
land  wholly  imposed  on  it  within  less 
than  10  years,  but  assuming  this  new 
and  alarming  aspect  within  the  last  five 
years.  Pray  remember,  I  am  not  here 
protesting  against  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Act.  It  may  be  necessary  that, 
like  the  pavement  of  the  street,  the 
mere  groundwork  of  education  should 
be  provided  by  money  raised  from  the 
public ;  but  there  must  be  a  point  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  streets  and  houses, 
private  obligations  with  their  correspond- 
ing privileges  begin.  Between  the  pub- 
lic street  and  private  home  stands  the 
door.  The  water  and  light  provided  free 
to  the  ratepayer  outside  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  householder  within ;  for 
such  tax- and-rate-paid-conveniences  can- 
not be  supplied  within  gratis  without 
sapping  the  very  foundation  of  inde- 
pendent citizenship.  I  am  not,  there- 
fore, protesting  against  elementary  edu- 
cation properly  limited — ^in  a  word, 
against  the  three  R's — being  provided 
more  or  less  at  the  public  cost ;  remem- 
bering only  that,  for  the  good  of  the 
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I  parents,  it  is  desirable  that  their  own 
■  contributions  towards  it  should  be  fully 
j  proportioned  to  their  means.     But  I  do 
earnestly  protest  against  more  than  the 
common  groundwork  being  so  provided 
— against  a  costly  superstructure  of  edu- 
cation, against  Latin  and  French,  and  al- 
gebra and  chemistry,  and  much  more  be- 
sides, being  taught  at  the  public  expense. 
We   hear  much  of   the  dispauperizing 
influence  of  education.   But  I  am  afraid 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  children  getting, 
almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow- citizens,  an  education  which  their 
parents  could  well  pay,  and  a  few  years 
ago  would  certainly  have  paid  for  them, 
the  practical  lesson  of  dependence  on 
State- and -rate   aid   will  far  more  than 
counteract  any  lessons  on  the  blessings 
of  independence  inculcated  in  the  course 
of  their  studies.     And  the  worst  is,  that 
as  the  children  will  be,  so  the  parents 
are  now  being,  demoralized  and  ener- 
vated by  this  system.     Educational  aids 
from  benefactions  of  pious  founders  do 
not   seem  to  produce   at  all  the  same 
effect  as  the  experience  of  the  working 
of  our  great  schools  and  Universities  for 
centuries  seem  to  prove.     Scholarships 
for  the  deserving  could  be  amply  sup- 
plied out  of  the  £20,000,000  of  educa- 
tional endowments  already  mentioned. 
But  these  £20,000,000  might  do  much 
more  than  provide  the  means  of  rising 
for  the  meritorious  poor  scholar;  they 
might    sustain    and    assist    schools    of 
various  grades  for  both  sexes,  by  which 
the  families  of  all  other  classes  except 
the  highest — who  have  long  benefited, 
but  not  exclusively,  by  the  public  school 
and  University  endowments — might  be 
helped  to  hold  their  own  in  the  increas- 
ing struggles  of  an  age  of  increasing 
intellectucu  competition.     For  that  pur- 
pose, I  more  than  ever  believe  in  the 
importance  of  intermediate  local  autho- 
rities to  co-operate    with    the    central 
authority  in  the  great  national  work  of 
intermediate    education.     And  I  have 
observed  with  pain  the  omission  of  all 
allusion  to  any  such  duties  in  the  various 
abortive  measures  for  county  govern- 
ment brought  in  by  the  present  Adminis- 
tration.  In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  in  protesting  both  against 
what  I  consider  the  mischievous  trans- 
gression beyond  the  professed,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  proper,  limits  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  Education    Act,   and    against 
the  persistent  neglect  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  of  the  recommendations  announced 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act — a  neglect  leading  to  extensive 
misapplication,  though  not  abuse,  of 
endowments — I  feel  I  am  only  acting 
consistently  with  that  earnest  desire  for 
the  promotion  of  education  among  all 
classes  of  my  countrymen,  under  the 
influence  of  which  I  have  strenuously 
laboured  ever  since  I  came  to  man's 
estate. 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House — 

Retum  made  out,  county  by  county,  in  con- 
tinuation of  Retum  respecting  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  Paper  No.  (5.),  ordered  to  bo 
printed  on  the  13th  of  February  last,  with  in 
each  case  a  proximate  estimate  of  the  annual 
endowments  of  (1)  The  number  of  Schemes 
finally  approved  and  in  force  in  England  and 
Wales  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  of 
1869,  1873,  and  1874;  (2)  The  number  of 
Schemes  published  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners under  those  Acts,  but  not  yet  finally 
approved;  (3)  The  Endowed  Schools  not  re- 
turned in  (1)  and  (2)  nor  included  in  sect.  3  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1873,  which  are 
within  the  general  provisions  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts;  (4)  Tlie  aggregate  number  and 
income  of  Endowed  Schools  included  in  sect.  3. 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1873 :  Also 

Bctom,  as  regards  (1),  of  the  grade,  deter- 
mined as  in  Paper  (o.),  1870,  of  each  school 
under  the  Scheme  in  force,  as  well  as  the  total 
number  and  grades  of  such  schools. — {The  Earl 
Forte»cue.) 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  he  was  not  prepared  for 
a  speech  from  the  noble  Earl  upon  a 
Motion  for  a  Return  to  which  there  was 
no  opposition,  and  which  Return  was  in 
continuation  of  former  Returns  on  the 
same  subject.  However,  the  noble  Earl 
moved  annually  for  these  Returns,  and 
annually  made  a  speech  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  his  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon's)  duty  to  make  a 
reply.  The  noble  Earl  complained  of 
the  action  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. For  himself  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon),  it  was  his  duty 
to  say  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  those  gentlemen 
had  carried  out  the  duties  of  their  Office. 
The  noble  Earl  said  that  he  would  not 
touch  upon  the  operation  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870;  but  the  last  part  of 
the  noble  Earl's  speech  was  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  had 
carried  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 
Bat  what  the  Commissioners  had  done 
was  legally  done.  The  noble  Earl 
stated  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 


had  dealt  with  elementary  education, 
and  made  grants  towards  it  under  cer- 
tain schemes.  But  the  money  they  had 
appropriated  to  such  schemes  was  money 
expressly  loft  for  that  purpose.  But  ho 
profen*ed  to  rest  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners,  not  upon  his  own  appro- 
bation, but  upon  the  approbation  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  approbation  of 
those  persons  who  were  most  nearly  and 
closely  interested  and  connected  with  tlio 
operation  of  their  schemes.  Out  of  the 
75  schemes  which  were  produced  last 
year  by  the  Commissioners,  only  seven 
were  opposed  in  Parliament.  Upon 
only  one  of  those  seven  was  there  a 
division  taken ;  and  that  scheme,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners,  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  Their  work  was 
best  judged  by  the  results.  There  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  Returns  ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  was  glad  to  state  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  had  shown  great 
diligence  and  energy,  and  had  in  the 
most  proper  manner  carried  on  the  duties 
of  their  Office. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  wished 
to  observe  that,  as  regarded  the  dili- 
gence and  energy  of  the  Commissioners, 
he  could  state  that  he  had  never  met 
with  any  Office  where  the  correspond- 
ence took  such  an  extraordinarily  long 
time  to  answer  ;  and  that  feeling  he  had 
heard  expressed  in  the  country.  He 
would  now  hope  that  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners would,  in  future,  after  what 
the  noble  Duke  had  said,  exhibit  that 
ordinary  diligence  and  activity  which 
were  shown  by,  and  expected  from,  per- 
sons who  received  large  salaries  from 
the  country  for  the  transaction  of  the 
duties  of  their  Office.  He  understood 
that  all  the  Charity  Commissioners  took 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year  what  was 
called  their  **long  vacation,"  and  left 
the  business  of  the  Department  to  stand 
over  for  weeks,  if  not  months;  and, 
consequently,  no  correspondence  could 
be  carried  on.  He  certainly  thought 
that  some  of  the  Commissioners  should 
remain  at  the  Office  all  the  year  round 
and  attend  to  the  business  which  was 
necessary,  so  that  it  should  not  be  quite 
stopped  for  weeks  or  months. 

LoED  CLINTON  said,  that  he  must 
say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  He  thought  it  would 
have  been  fairer  if  the  noble  Earl,  in- 
stead of  bringing  so  general  a  charge 
against  the  Commissioners,  had  stated 
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instances  in  which  the  alleged  delay  had 
occurred,  so  that  lie  (Lord  Clinton),  as  a 
Charity  Commissioner,  might  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  giving  some  answer 
or  explanation.  Ho  could  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  at  no  period  of  the  year 
was  the  Office  entirely  closed,  except 
on  the  Bank  and  other  general  holidays, 
and  he  must  protest  against  the  charge 
that  the  Commissioners  neglected  the 
correspondence  of  their  Office. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Return  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  House. 

CRUELTY   TO   ANIMA.LS  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  tho  more  effec- 
tual prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals — Was 
preuntfd  by  Tho  Lord  TnuKo ;  road  1». 
(No.  126.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  2Ath  June,  1879. 

MINUTES.]  —  Sklect  Committer  —  Report-^ 
Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  [No.  243]  ;  Land 
Titles  and  Transfer  [No.  244]. 

Public  Bills — Rimlution  [June  23]  reported — 
Ordered — Fir»t  Heading — Public  Ijoans  (Re- 
mission) ♦  [218]. 

Committee — Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
[88]— u.  p. 

Committee — Jieport — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4)*. 

The  Ilouse  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  QUESTION, 

— ..o^O-O' — 

THP]  LATE    PIUNCE  IMPERIAL. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  :  I  wish 
to  give  Notice,  Sir,  that  I  shall  postpone 
till  Thursday  next  the  Question  which 
stands  on  the  Paper  in  my  name  {^nee 
page  414)  with  regard  to  tlie  circum- 
stances attending  the  lamented  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial ;  and  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the  Mail 
expected  from  the  Cape  to-morrow  or 
next  day  will  enable  the  Government  to 
put  the  circumstances  in  a  more  favour- 
able light  than  they  appear  at  present 
in  the  eyes  of  many  thousands  of  people, 
who,  like  myself,  think  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Prince  found  himself  there 
on  that  occasion  called,  in  more  than  an 

Lord  Clinton 


ordinary  degree,  for  the  special  super- 
vision of  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  p.  J.  SMYTH :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  on  Thursday  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  a 
rigid  inquiry  will  be  instituted  into  the 
circumstances  immediately  attending  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial? 

QUESTIONS. 

ARMY— MILITIA  BARRACKS  AT  CHES- 
TERFIELD.— QUESTION. 

Lord  GEOEGE  CAVENDISH  asked 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance,  Whe- 
ther the  attention  of  the  War  Office  has 
been  called  to  the  bad  state  of  repair 
and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  Militia 
buildings  at  Chesterfield,  being  the  head 
quarters  of  the  2nd  Derby  Militia ;  and, 
whether  the  War  Office  is  prepared  to 
put  these  buildings  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair  and  good  sanitary  condition  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  attention  of  the  War  Office 
had  not  been  called  to  the  alleged  bad 
state  of  repair  and  the  unwholesomeneee 
of  the  barracks  in  question.  The  2nd 
Derby  Militia,  at  the  request  of  their 
colonel,  had  obtained  permission  to 
occupy  the  barracks  at  Chesterfield  in- 
stead of  those  at  Derby.  The  War 
Office,  while  desiring  to  acoommodate 
the  Militia,  could  scarcely  be  asked  to 
place  any  buildings  they  might  chooee 
to  select  as  their  barracks  in  repair  at 
the  public  expense. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  WAR— DESTEUC 
TION  OF  ZULU  VILLAGES.— QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
letter  of  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  "  Daily  News,"  published  in  the 
issue  of  that  paper  on  the  20th  instant, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  four  native 
villages,  by  Colonel  Lowe's  command,  is 
described;  whether,  in  particular,  ho 
has  marked  the  following  statement  :— 

*'  Lord  Chelmsford  had  given  orders  that  no 
krauls  should  bo  burned  until  the  general  ad- 
vance, being  anxious  to  utilize  the  woodwoik  of 
the  huts  as  fuel ;  but  those  kraala  were  toavav 
from  tho  lino  of  any  possible  advance,  and 
Colonel  Lowe  detoniiined  to  destroy  them.  Two 
laconic  words  from  Long  to  his  men,  **  set  fin,** 
sufficed  to  sot  them  in  a  blaze,  mere  flims]^ 
structures  of  wooden  wattle  ojs  they  wcro ; " 
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and,  whether  the  Government  will  make 
inquiries  as  to  any  order  given  by  Lord 
Chelmsford  for  the  burning  of  native 
villages  during  the  general  advance  into 
ZuluTand  such  as  is  here  alleged  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
Yes,  Sir;  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  statements  in  the  special  corre- 
spondence of  The  Daily  News  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Member;  but  the  interpreta- 
tion I  should  place  upon  them  is  that 
Lord  Chelmsford  had  not  ordered' Native 
huts  or  villages  to  be  burnt,  but  had 
directed  them  to  be  spared,  in  view  of 
the  possible  necessity  for  using  their 
materials  as  fuel  during  the  advance 
into  Zululand.  The  Government,  of 
course,  consider  that  these  kraals  should 
only  be  destroyed  in  case  of  military 
necessity;  and  my  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  th^  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  with  whom,  rather  than  with  me, 
this  matter  rests,  has  authorized  me  to 
state  that  if  he  saw  reason  to  believe 
that  any  wanton  destruction  was  per- 
mitted he  would  at  once  interfere. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  I  wiU  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— INDENTURED  NATIVE 
W05IEN  AND  CHILDREN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
following  "  Government  Notice,"  pub- 
lished at  foot  of  page  126  of  "The 
Journal  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection 
Society,"  No.  5,  prohibiting  the  restora- 
tion to  their  families  of  native  women 
and  children  indentured  out  in  servitude 
to  Colonial  farmers : — 

"Native  Labourers  under  Government  No- 
tice, No.  222,  of  1878.— Office  of  the  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  10th 
April,  1879. — Whereas  certain  Kaffirs  (Galekas, 
Gaikas,  and  others)  on  the  Frontier  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Colony,  are  found  to  ap]pl^  to 
the  Civil  Commissioners  of  the  various  divisions 
in  which  the  said  Kaffirs  at  present  reside,  for 
passes  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  Cape,  and 
other  districts  of  the  Western  Province,  for  the 
purpose  of  *  fetching  their  wives  and  families ;  * 
and  whereas  the  said  wives  and  families  of  the 
said  Kaffirs  have  duly  entered  into  terms  of 
service  under  the  above-mentioned  Government 
Notice,  No.  222,  of  1878,  thereby  voluntarily 
rendering  themselves  incapable  of  leaving  their 
place  of  service  for  the  term  of  three  years  and 
six  months  from  the  date  of  their  various 
*  contracts  *  respectively :  Now,  therefore,  no- 
tice is  hereby  given,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to 


prant  passes  to  Kaffirs  for  the  purpose  above 
indicated,  and  all  Civil  Commissioners  and 
Resident  Magistrates,  and  other  officers  autho- 
rised to  issue  passes  to  natives,  are  hereby 
directed  to  refuse  such  passes  when  applied  for, 
and  to  inform  all  applicants  of  this  regulation 
accordingly.  — William  Ayliff,  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs ; " 

and,  what  action  he  intends  to  take  in 
the  matter  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
I  have  not  received  the  "  Government 
Notice  "  quoted  by  the  hon.  Member, 
either  from  the  Colony  or  from  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  and  I 
am,  of  course,  unable  to  say  how  far  it 
is  an  accurate  copy  of  any  notice  which 
may  have  been  issued ;  but,  unquestion- 
ably, if  it  is  accurate,  it  is  open  to  very 
grave  objection.  I  trust  I  may  receive 
it  from  the  Aborigines'  Protection  So- 
ciety, with  their  report  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  sent  to  them ; 
and  I  can  promise  the  House  that  I 
will,  as  soon  as  I  do  so,  take  action 
upon  it. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD   OF  WORKS 
(WATER  EXPENSES)  BILL. 

QUESTIONS.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir  HENEY  8ELWIN-IBBETS9N 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  put  a  Question 
to  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
relating  to  the  Notice  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  put  upon  the  Paper  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  reading  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  (Water  Ex- 
penses) Bill.  The  Question  which  he 
wished  to  put  was.  Whether,  looking  at 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  his  hon. 
Friend  could  see  his  way  to  the  removal 
of  his  opposition  to  this  Bill,  so  that  it 
might  be  considered  by  the  House  ?  The 
Notice  of  his  hon.  Friend  rather  implied 
that  the  Government  ought  to  have  in- 
troduced this  measure  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, but  that  they  had  not  dono 
so.  He  was  now  authorized  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer— whom  he  regretted  to  say  was 
unable,  from  indisposition,  to  be  pre- 
sent that  day — to  state  that,  with  cer- 
tain Amendments  which  he  proposed  to 
move  in  Committee,  and  of  which  ho 
would  give  due  Notice,  the  Government 
were  prepared,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, to  support  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  KAIKES  ventured  to  think  that 
the  Question  which  hftd  just  been  ad- 
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dressed  to  him  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  offered  thje 
best  justification  for  the  course  which 
ho  had  taken  in  puttinp^  upon  the  Paper 
the  Notice  to  which  ho  had  referred. 
Tlie  proposition  which  he  desired  to 
liave  aifinned  was  that  a  measure  of 
this  sort,  quite  apart  from  its  merits — 
as  to  which  ho  did  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing— that  a  proposal  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  not  one  which  would  obtain 
tho  favour  of  tho  House  unless  it  had 
received  tho  sanction  of  the  Government, 
who  had  thought  that,  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  there  was 
reason  for  its  being  brought  before  Par- 
liament. Having  now  obtained  from 
his  lion.  Friend  tlie  Secretary  to  tho 
Treasury  the  iutiniatiou  that  tho  Bill 
was  in  that  position,  lio  had  arrived 
at  the  result  ho  desired  to  secure,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  bo  very  happ}'  to 
withdraw  the  Notice  which  ho  had  put 
upon  tho  Paper. 

Mu.  MONK  desired  to  ask  a  Question 
of  tlio  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tho 
Chairman  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Work.>^  upon  tho  general  question  arising 
out  of  this  Bill — namely.  Whether  he 
could  inform  tho  House  the  amount  for 
which  ho  asked  an  indemnity  from  Par- 
liament. 

Sir  JAMES  M'G:VEEL-HOGG  said, 
that  in  answer  to  tho  Question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  might  state  that  he 
should  bo  prepared  in  Committee  to  put 
down  a  certain  sum  beyond  which  an 
indemnity  would  not  bo  asked  ;  but  as 
he  had  had  no  Notice  of  tho  Question 
then  put  to  him,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  postpone  giving  an 
exact  answer.  Perhaps  he  might  be 
permitted  to  add  his  belief  that  the 
amount  of  the  indomnity  would  be  be- 
tween £15,000  and  £16,000  at  the  out- 
side. But  he  would  put  down  a  sum 
in  Committee  which  woidd  cover  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  begged  to  give 
Notice  that,  as  the  very  excellent  Notice 
of  opposition  jnit  down  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  tho  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  had  been  removed,  he  should  do 
what  was  in  his  power  to  make  certain 
that  the  discussion  upon  this  Bill  should 
take  place  before  half-past  12  at  night, 
if  at  all,  in  order  that  he  might  insure 
as  full  as  possible  a  discussion  of  the 
very  important  principles  contained  in 
this  BiU. 

Mr,  Maikes 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  WAR  EXPEND!. 
TURE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  ;  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  a 
Question  of  which  I  have  given  him 
private  Notice.  I  wish  to  ask,  If  the 
Government  have  formed  any  estimate 
of  the  amount  which  ought  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  Cape  Colonists  towards 
the  war  exjienditure  ;  and,  whether  any, 
and  what  steps,  have  been  taken  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  payment  of  such 
amount;  and,  whether  any  despatches 
upon  tho  subject  will  shortly  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir    MICHAEL    HICKS -BEACH: 
I  see  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
has  given  Notice  of  his  intention  to  ask 
tho  House  to  express  its  opinion  that  the 
Colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Natal  ought  to  bo  required  to  contribute 
a  duo  proportion  of  the  military  expen- 
diture incurred  in  their  interests.    I  can 
only  assure  tho  hon.  Member  that  that 
is   entirely  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  that  is  a  matter 
which  they  have  had  in  mind  tlirough- 
out  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred.     From  tho  Papers  which  are 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  House 
I  think  hon.  Members  must  be  aware 
that  when,  now  more  than  a  year  and 
a-half  ago,  re-inforcements  were  sent  to 
the  Cape  in  connection  with  the  Transkei 
War,  it  was  distinctly  stated  to  the  Cape 
Government  that  they  would  be  required 
to  contribute  their  due  proportion  of  the 
expenditure.     There  have  been,  since 
that  time,  further  communications  upon 
the  subject.     "We  have  had,  of  course, 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Cape  Government  itself 
may  have   been — I  understand  that  it 
amounted  to  more  than    £1,250,000-- 
and  what  our  own  expenditure  was  in 
the  Transkei  War ;  and  it  is  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  we  have  heen 
able  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  full 
details  of  that  expenditure.     The  Capo 
Government  have  informed  us  merely 
of  the  total  amount  at  which  they  esti- 
mate their  expenditure ;  and  the  last  de- 
spatch which  was  written  upon  the  suh- 
ject  was  one  conveying  to  them  the  de- 
tailed items  of  the  expenditure  which 
had  been  incurred  by  this  country  for  the 
Transkei  War,  and  asking  them  to  fur- 
nish us,  in  return,  with  tho  details  of  the 
£1,250,000  which  they  said  they  had  ex- 
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pended.  That  is  how  the  matter  at  pre- 
sent stands.  The  Correspondence  has 
not  yet  been  presented.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  wait  for  their  reply  before  it  is 
presented ;  but  it  will  be  laid,  as  soon 
as  possible,  before  the  House. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  should  withdraw 
his  Notice  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill ;  and, 
if  no  further  information  wore  given  by 
the  Government,  he  should  put  it  down 
on  the  Motion  for  Supply. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  With  respect  to  the 
answer  which  has  just  been  given  to  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Burnloy, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  opportunit}'  of  supple- 
menting his  answer  by  asking  this  fur- 
ther Question?  My  hon.  Friend  re- 
ferred in  his  Question  not  only  to  the 
Transkei  War,  but  to  the  Zulu  War; 
but  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
answer,  no  reference  was  made  to  any 
share  which  the  Colonists  may  have  to 
bear  of  the  other  and  larger  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Zulu  War.  I 
would  ask  the  Secretary *of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  the  Government  have 
had  any  similar  communications  with 
the  Colonial  authorities  with  reference 
to  the  Zulu  War ;  and,  whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  the  Correspondence 
which  has  already  taken  place  r 

Sill  MICHAEL  niCKS- BEACH: 
Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  give 
Notice  of  his  Question  ? 

IIARBOURS-DUNBAR  HARBOUR. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCHO  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  When  the  Report  on 
Dunbar  Harbour  will  be  placed  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

8m  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  he  had  received  it 
that  morning,  but  had  not  had  time  to 
look  into  it.  He  would  do  so  without 
delay,  and  then  inform  the  noble  Lord 
when  it  would  be  ready  for  presentation 
to  the  House. 

PREROGATIVE  OF  THE  CROWN. 
OaDEB  FOB  BESUUING  ADJOURNED   DEBATE 

DISCHARGED. 

Mb.  DILL  WYN  moved  the  discharge 
of  the  Order  for  resuming  the  debate 


upon  the  Prorogativo  of  the  Crown.  He 
explained  that  he  did  so,  in  the  first 
place,  because  he  did  not  see  any  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  debate  on  ; 
secondly,  because  the  House  was  in 
possesj<ion  of  much  more  information 
now  than  it  was  when  he  brought  the 
question  forward  ;  and,  thirdly,  because 
of  the  change  that  had  been  made  in 
tlie  command  of  the  troops  at  the  Cape. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Amendment  on  Motion  [13th  May] 
read,  and  diachaiged, 

AiniY  DISCirLINE  AND  REGULATION 
lULL-C'OURTS  OF  IXQUIRY. 

QUES'I'IOX. 

Sir  IIENEY  HAYKLOCK  asked  the 
Secretary*  of  State  for  War,  When  he 
will  lay  on  the  Tjible  the  promised  Bules 
as  to  limiting  the  use  of  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  and  ]»rcvonting  their  abuse  ? 

OoLoxKL  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  proposed  that  the  clause  in  the  Arniy 
Discipline  and  liogulation  Bill  beaiing 
on  the  subject  of  Kulos  of  procedure, 
should  1)0  postponed  until  the  Com- 
mittee had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
measure.  He  was  advised  that  this 
would  bo  the  best  mode  of  meeting  any 
2)ossible  changes  which  the  Committee 
might  make  in  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

PARLIAMENT- OliDEIi  OF  hUSIXESS. 

QUJiSTIOX. 

Captain  PIM  asked.  Whether  Mr. 
Speak(»r  would  be  good  enough  to  in- 
form him  why  the  Notice  of  Motion  in 
his  name  for  this  evening  stood  third 
upon  the  Papf^T,  instead  of  second,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Order  Book  of  the  lOth 
of  June  ?  A  Notice  of  Motion  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (^Er.  Callan) 
was  now  put  before  his,  although  he  had 
balloted  and  obtained  the  second  place. 

Mr.  (.'ALLAN  said,  that  some  mis- 
take having  been  made  in  the  matter 
before  the  adjournment  for  the  Holidays, 
he  had  written  to  the  Clerk  at  the  Table 
and  received  an  answer  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  House  re-as- 
sembled. When  the  House  met,  a  r(»- 
ference  was  made  to  the  list  which  had 
been  made,  and  the  Notices  were  placed 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  exactly  in  the 
order  in  which  the  ballot  was  held. 
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Mr.  speaker  believed  that  the  ex- 

?1anation  just  given  was  quite  correct, 
t  accounted  for  the  Notice  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Diindalk  being  put  down 
before  that  of  tlie  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Gravesond.  The  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  was  en- 
titled to  precedence  on  the  Paper  this 
evening. 

CArxAix  PIM  asked,  why  he  was  not 
informed  by  the  Clork  at  the  Table  as 
to  the  fate  of  his  Motion  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  Clerk, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  House,  made  an  altera- 
tion, which,  of  course,  the  lion,  and 
gallant  Member  would  see  on  the  Notice 
Paper  on  the  following  day. 

Captain  PIM  said,  it  was  by  the 
merest  accident  that  ho  linppened  to  see 
it. 


ORDERS     OF    TILE    DAT. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND   KEGULATIOX 
BILL.— [r.iLL  88.] 

( J/i".  Stcntat'if  Stanhu^  Mr.  S( critnrtj  Crost^  Mr. 
Wiliiam  Henry  Siuithy  TItt  Jtnfgr  Advocate 
Oenrral.) 

COMMITTEE.     IProf/ress  23rd  Jnne.^ 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Comuiittoo.) 

MISCELLANEOi:S. 

Rules  of  Procedure. 

(Clause  69  (Power  of  Ilor  Majesty  to 
make  rules  of  procedure). 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved  that  the 
clause  be  postponed.  lie  had  been  in- 
formed by  his  advisers  that  it  would  be 
best  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  this 
clause  in  Committee  till  a  later  period. 

Major  NOLAN  wished  to  know 
exactly  when  the  clause  would  be  taken, 
for  it  involved  very  important  cnnsidera- 
tions.  lie  should  not  like  the  clause  to 
be  taken  without  Notice,  or  at  a  late  or 
inconvenient  hour. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
proposed  to  postpone  the  discussion  of 
the  clause,  because  ho  was  advised  that 
it  would  be  best  not  to  take  power  to 
make  rules  of  procedure  until  the  various 
clauses  of  the  Bill  had  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Committee.  The  clause, 
having  been  postponed,  would  come 
before  the  Committee  at  a  later  period  ; 


but  when  he  could  not  at  that  momen^ 
say. 

Mk.  IIOPWOOD  observed,  that  this 
clause  was  open  to  considerable  objec- 
tion; for  it  was  one  giving  power  to 
Her  Majesty — 

**  To  make  rules  to  bo  signified  under  the 
hand  of  a  Secretary  of  Slate,  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  add  to,'* 

certain  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The 
power  given  by  this  clause  was,  in  effect, 
to  leave  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
vary  various  matters  decided  upon  by 
the  House.  He  thought  tliis  matter 
ro<iuired  considerable  attention. 

Mu.  0*DONNELL  thought  the  pro- 
posal  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
this  very  important  clause  was  very  in- 
convenient ;  if  the  Government  were  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  clause,  let  them 
postpone  the  discussion  of  tlio  Bill  alto- 
gether. The  Government  would  find 
itself  very  much  more  pressed  for  time 
later  on  in  the  Session,  and  would  pro- 
babh'  yield  to  the  iiTCsistible  temptation 
of  bringing  on  the  clause,  perhaps,  after 
12  or  1,  and  a  discussion  at  that  time 
would  not  be  at  all  satisfactory.  He 
begged  to  remind  the  Committee  that 
on  the  last  occasion  when  the  Committee 
sat,  several  clauses  wore  run  over  with 
extreme  haste,  which,  had  thoy  been 
brought  forward  at  an  earlier  time  of 
the  day,  would  have  received  much  more 
consideration.     By  this  clause — 

*'  H«.T  Mfijcsly  may,  by  rules  signified  under 
the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  a  State,  from  time 
to  timo  make,  and  when  made  repeal,  altor,  or 
add  tt>,  provisions  in  respect  to  the  f«>Uowing 
matters." 

The  clause  gave  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  time  being,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  subsequent  decisions 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  Bill,  to  make 
and  unmake,  alter  and  add  to,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  Tbo  matters 
over  which  this  power  was  given  were 
some  of  the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  measure.     They  included — 

**  The  convening  and  constituting  of  courts 
martial;  the  adjoummont,  dissolution,  and 
spittings  of  courts  martial ;  the  procedure  to  be 
ohstrviMl  in  trials  by  courts  martial;  the  con- 
firmntion  and  revision  of  the  findings  and  sen- 
toncrs  of  courts  martial ;  the  carr\'ing  into  effect 
flontt^noes  of  courts  martial ;  the  iorms  of  orden 
to  ho  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
lating' tu  courts  martial,  penal  Ber\'itude,  or 
impris«»nnipnt :  any  matter  m  this  Act  directed 
to  be  prescribed;  any  other  matter  or  thin^f 
expi^lient  or  necessarj*  for  the  purpose  of  camr- 
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ing  this  Act  into  execution  so  far  as  relates  to 
tho  investigation,  trial,  and  punishment  of 
Dffences  triable  or  punishable  by  military  law." 

Tlie  Committee  had  discussed  the  position 
and  functions  of  courts  martial  at  gi*eat 
length ;  but  this  clause  gave  power  to 
rary  any  decision  in  respect  of  that,  or 
3f  any  of  the  other  matters  men- 
tioned ;  so  that,  no  matter  what  decision 
might  be  come  to  upon  these  subjects, 
it  could  afterwards  be  set  aside  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  thought  that, 
with  such  a  clause  as  this  hanging  over 
the  Bill,  tho  best  thing  to  be  done  would 
be  to  put  it  out  of  the  way  before  they 
went  further.  For,  if  any  subsequent 
clause  which  they  passed  in  any  way 
related  to  the  matters  as  to  which  this 
clause  gave  power  to  make  rules,  tho 
decisions  of  the  Committee  would  be 
absolutely  futile.  In  his  opinion,  there 
should  not  bo  any  such  clause  in  the 
Bill  as  this  69th  clause.  The  Bill  was 
intended  to  be  permanent ;  and  yet  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  to  liave 
power,  whenever  they  pleased,  to  vary 
so  much  of  it  as  came  within  this  very 
sweeping  clause.  He  should  have 
thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  toll  the  Committee 
what  were  the  permanent  regulations 
which  were  required  for  Army  discipline, 
and  to  ask  for  tho  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  those  rules.  If  this  Army  Bill, 
which  the  House  was  now  passing,  was 
not  found  satisfactory,  it  was  open  to 
the  Government  to  bring  in  supplemen- 
tary Acts  for  such  portions  of  it  as  were 
found  deficient.  But,  by  this  clause  of 
the  Bill,  the  authorities  wore  to  be 
allowed  to  tack  on  provisions  which,  it 
Feemed  to  him,  would  entirely  stultify 
the  action  of  the  Committee.  One  would 
have  imagined  that  the  Government 
desired  to  pass  a  Bill  of  some  kind  witli 
respect  to  the  Army;  but  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  ashamed  of  their  Bill, 
let  them  say  so,  and  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  House  further  with  it.  Ho  could 
see  no  reason  whatever  for  tho  postpone- 
ment of  this  clause. 

Mb,  O'CONNOR  POWER  was  sur- 
prised that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
notice  the  observations  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dungarvan ;  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  what  he  had  pointed 
out— namely,  that  this  clause  gave  power 
to  do  away  with  the  decisions  of  the 
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Committee  on  various  parts  of  the  Bill, 
was  of  very  great  importance.  The  Go- 
vernment now  proposed  to  withdraw  this 
clause,  and  to  run  through  the  whole 
Bill,  and  then  to  embody  the  substance 
of  this  clause  in  a  new  one.  He  thought 
that  the  best  time  for  the  discussion  of 
this  very  important  question  was  as  it 
stood  in  the  69th  Clause. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clause,  by  leave,  postponed. 

Inquiry  as  to,  and  Confesnion  of  Desertion, 

Clause  70  (Inquiry  by  court  on  absence 
of  soldier). 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  wished 
to  move  an  Amendment — namely,  in 
page  39,  line  2,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  may,"  and  insert  the  word  **  shall." 
.  Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  move  an 
Amendment  on  the  clause,  before  that  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member.  This 
clause  said — 

"That  when  any  soldier  has  been  illegally 
absent  from  Ids  duty  for  a  period  of  twe^ity-one 
dfii/s,  a  court  of  inquiry  may,  as  soon  as  practi- 
eabh',  be  assr^mbled,  and  inquire  in  tho  prescribed 
manner  on  oath  (which  such  court  is  hereby 
authorized  to  administer)  respecting  tho  fact  of 
such  absence." 

Ho  wished  to  point  out  that  the  object  of 
tho  inquiry  in  this  clause  was  whether  the 
soldier  had  been  **  illegally"  absent  or  not. 
Ho  did  not  think  that  this  presumption 
of  illegality  should  bo  retained,  for  what 
was  the  use  of  the  word  "illegal"  in  tho 
clause  ?  If  the  soldier  was  absent  with- 
out known  cause,  he  could  understand 
it ;  Lilt  when  it  was  said  that  the  inquiry 
was  to  bo  whether  he  was  ** illegally" 
absent,  he  did  not  see  what  meaning  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  word.  He  should 
suggest  that,  instead  of  the  word  **  ille- 
gally," there  should  be  substituted  tho 
words  ''  has  been  absent  without  known 
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cause. 

CoLONKL  STANLEY  said,  that  if  the 
word  "illegally  "  were  left  out,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  soldier  from  his  duty  for  21 
days  would  be  made  legal.  .Where  a 
soldier  had  been  absent  without  any  as- 
signable cause  then  the  court  of  inquiry 
would  have  to  assemble.  This  court 
was — 

**  To  inquire  in  the  prescribed  manner  on  oath 
(which  such  court  is  hereby  authorized  to  ad- 
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minister)  respecting  the  fact  of  such  absence, 
and  the  deficiency  (if  any)  in  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition, equipments,  instruments,  regimental  ne- 
cessaries, or  clothing  of  the  soldier ;  and  if  satis- 
tied  of  the  fact  of  such  soldier  having  absented 
himself  without  leave,  the  court  shall  declare 
such  absence  and  the  period  thereof,  and  the 
said  deficiency  (if  any),  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  absent  soldier  shall  enter  in  the  re- 
gimental books  a  record  of  the  declaration  of 
such  court.  If  the  absent  soldier  does  not  aftcr- 
vrards  surrender,  or  is  apprehended,  such  record 
shall  have  the  legal  effect  of  a  conviction  by  the 
court  martial  for  desertion." 

The  record  had  a  legal  effect,  and  the 
soldier's  eflfects  were  sold  and  placed  to 
the  non-efifective  account.  This  was 
necessary  to  be  done,  as  in  some  cases 
soldiers  deserted,  and  were  not  heard  of 
for  years. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  thought  that  the  objec- 
tion raised  to  this  clause  was  this — that 
it  was  assumed  by  the  clause  that  the 
soldier  was  **  illegally"  absent  before  in- 
vestigating the  case.  It  was  proposed, 
then,  to  punish  the  soldier  for  being 
*•  illegally  "  absent.  If  he  apprehended 
the  Amendment,  it  was  to  introduce  after 
the  word  **  absent  "  the  words  **  without 
leave,'*  jind  to  strike  out  the  word  **ille- 
gally.'*  Tender  this  clause,  as  it  stood, 
a  soldier,  who  had  been  absent  without 
leave,  might  be  declared  a  deserter  in  his 
absence.  A  soldier  might  be  absent 
without  leave  from  no  fault  of  his  own, 
but  for  causes  which  lie  could  not  help  ; 
and  it  was  not  right  that  it  should  be 
assumed  that  he  had  been  **  illegally" 
absent. 

Mr.  O'DOXNELL  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  strike  out  the  word  **  illegally  " 
and  put  in  the  words  "without  leave." 
His  contention  was  that  it  could  not  be 
told  whether  the  soldier  was  illegally 
absent  until  he  had  been  tried:  he  might 
be  absent  for  a  very  good  reason — he 
might  have  got  leave,  and  overstayed  it 
fnim  no  fault  of  his  own,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  if  might  be  ne(*essary  for  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  cause  of  his 
absence.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
wording:  of  the  clause  was  faultv :  and  he 
ctiuld  not  see  whv  the  authorities  should 
stick  to  the  word  "illegally,"  which  was 
not  properly  put  in  the  clause.  Although 
a  soldier  mi«::ht  be  absent  without  assign- 
able cause,  it  ought  to  be  legally  proved 
that  his  absence  had  been  "  illegal." 
He  thought  that  the  fact  of  the  illegality 
of  the  man's  absence  should  be  proved, 
rather  than  they  should  g^  upon  a  sup- 
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position  which  might  turn  out  to  be  quite 
unfounded. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  understood  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  to  say  that  mere 
absence  from  duty  was  a  sufficient  defi- 
nition, and  that  the  soldier  was  then  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account.  What 
he  supposed  the  right  hon.  and  g^ant 
Gentleman  meant  was  that  absence  from 
duty  raised  the  presumption  of  an  offence 
or  omission  cognizable  by  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry. If  that  were  so,  he  should  be  much 
surprised.  He  did  not  see  that  the  word 
'*  illegally  "  was  really  wanted ;  all  ob- 
jection to  the  clause  would  be  done 
away  with  by  taking  out  the  word 
**  illegally,"  Then  the  clause  would 
read — **  When  any  soldier  has  been  ab- 
sent from  his  duty  for  a  period  of  SI 
days,"  and  there  was  something  to  be 
inquired  into.  If  the  clause  were  left  in 
that  manner,  they  would  have  all  they 
wanted;  but  if  the  word  "illegally" 
was  retained  then,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  had  said,  it  would  pre- 
judice the  matter;  whereas  the  couit 
ought  to  require  to  be  satisfied  by 
proof  that  the  absence  of  the  soldier  wa« 
*  illegal." 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  thought  the  pro- 
posal to  strike  out  the  word  **  illegally" 
was  a  sensible  one.  He  considered  that 
it  would  be  quite  enough  to  provide  for 
the  trial  of  a  soldier  **  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  duty  without  leave,"  with- 
out using  the  word  **  illegally." 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardixge  Gifford)  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan.  But  this 
was  only  one  of  those  enactments  which 
assumed,  in  the  first  instance,  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence.  It  was  the  mle 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  to  say  that  a  maa 
guilty  of  murder  should  be  tried  befoie 
a  magistrate,  and  the  same  phrases  were 
used  with  respect  to  other  offences.  It 
was  assumed  in  all  Statutes  that  a  man 
was  guilty  of  the  offence  for  which  he 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates. In  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt,  it 
was  unjust  to  assume  that  the  manwis 
guilty  of  an  ofience  before  he  was  tried; 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  no  real  injustice 
was  done,  and  no  practical  inconve- 
nience resulted  from  leaving  the  language 
as  it  now  stood.  It  was  the  conten* 
tion  of  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
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that  the  mere  words  ''absence  from 
duty  without  leave"  would  not  cover 
every  case  that  might  occur.  There 
seemed  to  he  cases  in  which  the  words 
**  absent  without  leave  "  would  subject 
persons  to  trial  who  were  not  really 
liable  to  be  tried.  He  thought  that  what 
had  been  said  with  respect  to  this  clause 
was  hypercritical ;  and  as  jie  had  shown 
that  it  was  usual,  in  speaking  of  the 
trial  of  ofifences,  to  assume  that  a  man 
was  guilty  of  what  he  was  tried  for  and 
no  practical  inconvenience  resulted,  he 
did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  alter 
this  clause. 

Sua  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  observed, 
that  it  was  surely  not  necessary  to  re- 
tain these  words  because  it  had  been 
the  usual  practice  to  assume  that  men 
were  guilty  before  they  wero  tried. 
There  must  be  some  form  of  words  known 
to  the  Army  authorities  which  would 
correctlv  state  the  circumstances  which 
should  make  a  soldier  liable  to  be  tried, 
without  using  words  which  assumed  that 
he  was  guilty.  Clearly,  the  Committee 
could  not  allow  the  word  "  illegally  "  to 
be  retained  in  the  clause  when  its  use 
was  prejudicial.  He  should  suggest, 
that  instead  of  **  illegally,"  they  should 
say — •'  Absent  without  leave,"  **  with- 
out due  cause,"  or  "  without  reasonable 
cause." 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  difRculties  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  landed  in  consequence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  not  giving 
proper  instructions  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. If  the  Government  had  directed 
the  Select  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
questions  put  before  them  in  the  general 
way,  instead  of  saddling  them  with  the 
terms  they  had,  he  believed  that  the 
anomalous  wording  of  the  clause  would 
not  have  been  retained.  If  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  left  unfettered,  the 
Articles  of  War  and  the  Mutiny  Act 
would  have  been  drafted  into  a  proper 
shape,  and  the  old  words,  which  were  im- 
properly used  in  those  documents,  would 
not  now  appear.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  seemed  to  regard  tlio 
language  of  the  Articles  of  War  and  the 
Mutiny  Act  as  almost  having  the  autho- 
rity of  inspiration.  He  could  not  see 
any  ground  for  the  Government  refusing 
to  accept  this  Amendment.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (the  Solicitor 
General)  did  not  give  the  slightest  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  words  suggested 


would  not  meet  the  case.  Hemost  strongly 
objected  to  the  continuance  of  words  in 
this  clause,  because  they  were  found  in 
the  very  musty  and  obsolete  Articles  of 
War,  and  had  been  for  many  years  ac- 
cepted by  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  point 
out  that  the  phrase  *'  without  leave  "  oc- 
curred a  little  lower  down  in  the  clause, 
and  seemed  to  be  tantamount  to  * '  illegal ' ' 
absence.  That  seemed  to  him  to  take 
away  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  If  the 
Government  criticized  them  for  being 
hypercritical,  he  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  guilty  of  delaying  the 
Business  of  the  Committee  from  their  own 
hypercriticism,  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  it 
was  admitted  that  as  the  words  stood  in 
the  clause  they  were  capable  of  an  am- 
biguous construction;  and  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  words  should  be  made 
clear  and  iutolligible.  If  the  phrase 
*'  without  leave"  did  not  cover  the 
ground  sufRciently,  then  he  thought  that 
the  expression  which  had  also  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  would 
meet  the  case — namely,  * '  without  leave," 
or  **  without  due  cause,"  or  **  without 
reasonable  cause."  These  were  expres- 
sions which  wero  intelligible  to  everyone; 
but  the  word  *  *  illegally  "  was  really  a  very 
doubtful  word.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  to  leave  such  a  matter  as  this  in 
ambiguity. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  remarked, 
that  the  words  **  absent  from  duty  with- 
out leave"  would,  in  practice,  cover  every 
possible  case. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  thought  that 
the  objection  might  be  readily  met  if  it 
were  said  *' suspected  of  having  been 
illegally  absent  from  duty." 

Colonel  STANLEY  had  no  objection 
to  the  insertion  of  the  words  *'  absent 
from  his  duty  without  leave;"  but  what 
ho  did  object  to  was  to  strike  out  the 
word  **  illegally."  Striking  out  that 
word  would  make  a  man  liable  to  be 
tried  who  had  been  absent  even  with 
leave,  but  had  overstayed  it. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that  the  original 
proposal  was  that  the  word  "  illegally" 
should  be  struck  out.  With  respect  to 
the  contention  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General,  it  seemed  to  him  to  bo 
an  exceedingly  weak  one.    He  ar^ed 
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that  because  in  some  Acts  of  FarliamGnt 
expressions  were  used  which  were  con- 
trary to  general  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, they  should  adhere  to  them 
and  fall  into  the  same  error. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that 
the  Government  was  asked  to  give  way 
upon  this  point  as  to  the  word  *  *  illegally, ' ' 
and  to  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  replied  that  he  accepted  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Colonel  Colthurst).  This 
was  absolutely  no  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  they 
ought  to  pass  this  clause  under  the  idea 
that  a  concession  had  been  made.  The 
addition  of  the  words  **  without  leave  " 
would  not  meet  the  objection  which  had 
been  made.  It  was  against  the  common 
sense  of  the  Committee  to  suppose  that 
they  would  consent  to  a  proposal  of  that 
kind. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  remarked,  that  if 
a  soldier  surrendered,  or  was  afterwards 
apprehended  when  he  was  absent  from 
no  fault  of  his  own,  ho  would,  neverthe- 
less, have  been  declared  **  illegally"  ab- 
sent, and  convicted  of  desertion.  If  a 
soldier  surrendered  voluntarily,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  a  conviction. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  remarked,  that  in 
the  case  stated  where  a  man  had  been 
tried  as  illegally  absent,  there  was  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been 
convicted,  and  the  Government,  in  re- 
taining this  word,  was  doubly  stultifying 
itself.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (the  Solicitor  General),  who  had 
delivered  a  lecture  on  hypercriticism, 
would  give  a  little  legal  advice  to  his 
military  Colleagues  on  this  subject,  he 
thought  some  good  would  result.  How- 
ever great  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters might  be,  he  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
hend that  there  was  grave  objection  to 
saying  that  a  man  should  not  be  tried 
unless  he  had  been  illegally  absent. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  ho  was 
willing  to  accept  the  words,  which,  it 
seemed  to  him,  perfectly  met  the  objec- 
tion. If  they  said  a  man  was  absent 
illegally,  they  said,  in  fact,  that  he  was 
absent  without  leave.  But  ho  was  will- 
ing to  insert  the  words  *' without  leave," 
as  he  understood  that  to  be  the  wish  of 
the  Committee.  Although  he  did  not 
think  that  much  would  be  gained,  he 

Mr,  Biggar 


would  not  raise  any  further  objection  to 
the  word  '*  illegally"  being  struck  out 
from  the  clause. 

Amendment  made, 

In  page  39,  line  1,  by  striking  out  the  word 
'*  illegally,"  and  inserting  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "  absent,'*  the  words  "without  leaye." 

SiE  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
in  page  39,  line  2,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  may,"  and  insert  the  word  **  shall." 

Mr.  MUNTZ  thought  the  clause  would 
be  better  as  it  stood ;  for  supposing  that 
a  man  was  taken  ill  when  on  leave,  his 
absence  from  duty  for  that  cause  ought 
to  be  passed  over.  But  if  the  word 
*'  shall"  was  substituted  for  **  may,"  on 
his  return  his  commanding  officer  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  assemble  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  to  inquire  as  to  his  ab- 
sence. 

SiK  ALEXANDER  GORDON  ex- 
plained,  that  the  reason  why  he  wished 
this  Amendment  to  be  made  was  that  it 
would  compel  the  commanding  officer  to 
report  all  deserters  to  head-quarters. 
This  was  a  very  important  matter ;  for 
at  present  it  was  compulsory  on  a  com- 
manding officer  to  return  a  man  to  head- 
quarters as  a  deserter  if  he  were  absent 
for  more  than  21  days.  The  reason  for 
compelling  the  commanding  officer  to 
make  these  reports  was  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  might  know  how 
many  deserters  there  were  in  the  Army. 
If  this  matter  were  made  optional,  the 
commanding  officer  might  allow  men  to 
be  absent  for  several  months  without 
ordering  any  inquiry.  At  present,  a 
General  could  direct  a  man  to-  be  reported 
as  a  deserter  ;  but  if  this  Act  made  the 
assembling  of  a  court  permissive,  a  com- 
manding officer  could  refuse  to  have  an 
inquiry  held.  Therefore,  he  thought 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  assembling  of  these  conxts 
should  be  made  compulsory  where  a 
man  had  been  absent  for  21  days. 

Major  NOLAN  did  not  think  that  the 
Amendment  was  required.  At  present, 
the  commanding  officer  had  to  report  a 
man  who  had  been  illegally  absent  for 
five  days,  and  the  War  Office  thus  be- 
came cognizant  of  the  fact.  He  knew  of 
cases  where  hardship  would  be  worked 
by  this  alteration.  A  man  might  over- 
stay his  leave  without  any  intention  of 
deserting  ;  and  it  should  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanding  officer  as  to 
inquiring  into  the  case.   Moreover,  there 
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might  be  great  practical  difficulties  if 
this  were  made  compulsory,  for  unneces- 
sary trouble  would  be  occasioned  in  the 
case,  say,  of  a  small  battery  of  Artillery 
at  an  outlying  port.  It  would  be  very 
troublesome  for  an  officer  in  command 
of  that  battery  to  obtain  the  attendance 
of  officers  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
Court  of  Inquiry;  whereas,  under  the 
clause  as  it  stood  at  present,  the  matter 
might  be  postponed  till  a  convenient 
time. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  moved  to 
insert,  after  the  words  **  without  leave," 
"  or  without  other  sufficient  cause." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the 
closing  paragraph  of  this  clause  was 
rather  severe,  and  he  thought  was  cal- 
ctdated  to  work  undeserved  injury  upon 
the  character  of  a  man.   It  stated  that — 

'*  If  the  absent  soldier  does  not  afterwards 
■arrender  and  is  not  apprehended,  such  record 
shall  have  the  legal  effect  of  a  conviction  by 
court  martial  for  desertion." 

Desertion  was  a  most  disgraceful  offence, 
and  if  it  took  place  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  was  peculiarly  disgraceful.  A 
soldier  might  be  absent  without  leave 
for  one  or  two  days.  He  might  have 
fallen  sick,  or  ho  might  be  dead ;  but 
this  clause  would  give  the  opportunity, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been 
absent  without  leave,  to  brand  him  as  a 
deserter.  This  effect  of  the  clause  would 
be  to  enable  a  man  who  was  absent  from 
no  fault  of  his  own  to  be  branded  as  a 
deserter.  That  might  be  very  painful 
to  his  family  and  relations,  when  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  he  had  been  killed, 
or  had  been  taken  a  prisoner,  or  had 
fallen  ill.  He  thought  that  the  same 
legal  effect  might  have  been  produced  in 
some  other  way,  without  the  necessity  of 
branding  a  man'as  a  deserter  under  these 
circumstances.  He  did  not  think  it  right 
to  brand  a  man  as  a  deserter  while  there 
was  any  reasonable  chance  or  hope  that 
he  had  not  really  deserted.  He  did  not 
propose  to  move  any  Amendment  on  the 
dause ;  but  he  thought  that  something 
should  be  done  to  prevent  the  effect 
which  he  had  pointed  out. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  said,  that  it 
occasionally  happened  that  a  soldier  re- 
turned after  having  been  illegally  absent 


for  three,  four,  or  five  years.  The  wit  - 
nessos  who  might  be  necessary  to  prove 
the  case  against  him  might  then  be  dead, 
or  might  have  moved,  and  there  would 
be  no  evidence  producible  to  prove  his 
desertion,  except  this  record  of  a  court 
martial.  At  present,  the  book  of  this 
court  was  produced,  and  was  evidence  of 
the  soldier's  desertion.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  provision. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL,  in  replying  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 
(Colonel  Alexander),  wished  to  put  the 
case  of  a  man  either  killed  or  cut  off  by 
the  enemy.  He  thought  that  so  much 
weight  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  desertion  as  was  given  in 
this  clause. 

Mk.  HCPWCOD  read  the  section— 

"  If  the  ahsent  soldier  does  not  afterwards 
surrender  or  is  not  apprehended,  such  record 
shall  have  the  legal  effect  of  a  conviction  by 
court  martial  for  desertion," 

— differently  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  opposite  TColonel  Alexander). 
It  api^eared  that  tne  only  object  of  the 
section  was  that  the  legal  effect  of  con- 
viction should  operate  by  way  of  for- 
feiture upon  any  portion  of  the  pay  or 
allowances  to  which  the  soldier  was 
entitled,  so  that  all  claims  which  might 
be  made,  say,  by  his  relatives  in  case  of 
his  supposed  death,  might  bo  quieted  by 
the  fact  of  his  being  away  in  a  manner 
not  explained.  The  words,  which  were 
simply,  **  if  he  does  not  afterwards  sur- 
render or  is  not  apprcliended,"  meant 
that  if  ho  never  came  back,  either  com- 
pulsorily  or  voluntarily,  the  legal  effect 
was  to  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  been 
condemned  by  court  martial  for  deser- 
tion. That,  ho  presumed,  carried  with 
it  forfeiture  of  pay,  and  all  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  said,  the 
regimental  book  was  produced  as  evi- 
dence against  a  prisoner  of  desertion, 
when  witnesses  wore  not  forthcoming. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  thought 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  ought 
to  have  explained  to  the  Committee 
that  this  was  a  very  important  depar- 
ture from  the  existing  system.  He  also 
wished  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman would  explain  why  he  had 
omitted  from  the  Bill  the  remainder  of 
the  clause  in  the  existing  Act,  of 
which  he  had  taken  the  first  part  only, 
thereby  making  a  court  of  inquiry  take 
the  place  of  a  court  martial  ? 
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Colonel  STANLEY  agreed  that  the 
section  was  open  to  the  construction 
placed  upon  it  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hop  wood). 
The  words,  perhaps,  covered  more  than 
they  were  intended  to  do ;  and  he  would 
introduce  words  on  Report  to  make  this 
clause  agree  with  the  existing  Act. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee were  presented  with  a  draft  Bill, 
which  was  intended  to  embrace  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War, 
prepared  by  a  very  distinguished  drafts- 
man. Sir  Henry  Thring.  But,  so  far 
as  he  had  found,  the  Report  contained 
no  recommendation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Select  Committee,  to  make  the  very 
material  change  in  the  terms  of  pre- 
vious regulations  alluded  to  by  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon).  Again,  the  draft  Bill  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Henry  Thring  contained 
the  very  terms  of  the  existing  Act, 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
referred  to.  How,  then,  did  it  happen 
that  this  very  important  change  had  been 
made  in  the  Bill  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  ?  This 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  the  way 
this  Bill  had  been  prepared.  There 
were  many  instances  in  which  the  Bill 
under  consideration  departed.  Very  ma- 
terially, from  the  Bill  deliberated  upon 
by  the  Committee  ;  and  as  those  altera- 
tions could  not  have  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Select 
Committee,  they  must  have  been  made 
in  some  other  way  since  the  Committee 
sat. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  Select 
Committee  did  not  go  through  the  Bill 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Committee  of 
the  House  would  go  through  it.  They 
simply  knew  that  the  Bill  was  introduced 
on  the  authority  of  the  Government, 
and  that  it  was  hurriedly  placed  before 
them.  He  (Colonel  Stanley),  as  was  his 
duty,  had  introduced  improvements  in 
the  language,  when  necessary. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman to  this  point.  A  soldier  might 
have  been  absent  without  leave  for 
more  than  21  days;  a  Court  of  Liquiry 
had  been  held  and,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  it  had  been 
decided  that  he  was  a  deserter,  when, 
really,  the  man  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  If,  after  his  death,  and 
the  finding  of  the  court    which    pro- 


claimed him  a  deserter,  evidence  shoiild 
be  forthcoming,  was  there  any  means  by 
which  his  memory  could  be  cleared,  and 
the  claim  of  his  relatives  to  his  effects 
established  ?  If  not,  would  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  have  any 
objection  to  the  insertion  of  words  in 
the  Bill  to  meet  this  case  ?  The  effects 
of  a  soldier  were,  occasionally,  very 
considerable,  and  unpaid  balances, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  £150  to  £200, 
were,  from  time  to  time,  advertised ;  and 
such  amounts  as  these,  unjustly  forfeited 
in  the  case  of  men  who  were  afterwards 
proved  not  to  have  deserted,  would  be 
matter  of  very  considerable  importance 
to  their  relatives.  Some  words  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  introduced  to  meet  this 
case. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  this  was  un- 
necessary, as  provision  already  existed 
for  dealing  with  cases  of  the  kind 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan. 

Clause,   as  amended,   agreed  to. 

Clause  71  (Confession  by  soldier  of 
desertion  or  fraudulent  enlistment). 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
the  words  **  or  Adjutant  General "  had 
been  inserted  in  tliis  clause  under  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  duties  oi 
this  officer.  The  Adjutant  General  had 
no  power  of  himself,  being  simply  a 
Stan  officer  of  the  Commander-in-Cluef, 
and  in  precisely  the  same  position  as 
Staff  officer.  General  Officer,  or  adjutant 
of  a  regiment.  If  the  Committee  allowed 
it  to  remain  in  this  clause,  and  all 
through  the  Bill,  that  the  "Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  Adjutant  General" 
had  power  to  do  certain  things,  the 
word  **  or  adjutant"  would  also  have  to 
be  used  in  the  same  way  when  a  com- 
manding officer  was  spoken  of;  because 
commanding  officers  gave  their  orders 
through  their  adjutants.  He  thought 
it  better  that  these  words  **  or  Adjutiiit 
General"  should  beoDiitted,  and  there- 
fore moved  that  they  be  left  out  of  the 
clause 

Coix)NEL  STANLEY  said,  the  Adju- 
tant  General  had  distinct  power,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
act  as  his  deputy ;  and,  as  a  case  in  point, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  last  year  went 
to  one  of  the  foreign  garrisons  for  a  ahoit 
time,  during  which  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral acted  in  that  capacity.  It  had 
been  thought  safer,  so  far  as  oonoenied ' 
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cases  where  the  release  of  a  prisoner  or 
other  matters  which  might  have  to  come 
before  a  Civil  Court  were  in  question,  to 
insert  the  words  **  or  Adjutant  General," 
which  applied  only  to  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral in  this  country,  and  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  absent,  or  in- 
capacitated from  acting  by  illness  ;  but 
not  to  any  of  his  deputies. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  suggested  that  the 
words  **or  in  his  absence"  should  be 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
thought  the  word  *' absence"  could  not 
be  applied  with  correctness  to  the  Ge- 
neral Officer  Commanding-in-Chief. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  there  was 
clearly  some  difficulty  on  this  point,  and 
he,  therefore,  preferred  to  retain  the 
wording  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  did  not  under- 
stand the  reason  for  the  words — 

**  Where  a  soldier  signs  a  confession  that  he 
has  heen  guilty  of  desertion  or  of  fraudulent 
enlistment,  a  competent  military  authority  may 
dispense  with  his  trial  and  order  that,  instead 
of  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  he  shall  suffer 
the  same  forfeitures  and  the  same  deductions 
from  jmy  (if  any)  as  if  he  had  been  convicted 
by  court  martial  of  the  said  offence,  or  such  of 
them  as  may  be  mentioned  in  the  order.*' 

Why  should  the  soldier  not  be  brought 
up  before  a  court  martial  ?  Of  course, 
when  it  was  said  that  a  competent  mili- 
tary authority  might  dispense  with  the 
trial  by  court  martial,  the  phrase  did 
not  mean  much;  but  the  appointment 
of  these  somewhat  new  authorities  be- 
tween the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
soldier,  who  were  responsible  for  repre- 
senting a  case  in  this  or  that  light,  was 
no  good  reason  for  not  bringing  the 
man  before  a  court  martial.  The  offence 
in  question  was  a  very  serious  one  ;  and 
if  the  soldier  signed  a  confession  of 
guilt,  why  should  not  the  record  be 
taken  by  court  martial  ? 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  replied,  that  this 
portion  of  the  clause  was  inserted  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  soldier,  and  its 
meaning,  in  his  opinion,  was  perfectly 
clear.  It  enabled  a  man  who  had  de- 
serted to  make  a  confession ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  allowed  the  competent 
military  authority  to  dispense  with  trial 
and  with  the  punishment  which,  on  con- 
yiction,  might  be  otherwise  awarded  to 
good  men  about  to  go  abroad.  But, 
although  the  trial  was  dispensed  with, 
their  effects  were  foi-feited. 


Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON 

thought  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had,  by  his  explanation,  rendered  the 
question  relating  to  the  Adjutant  Ge- 
neral more  complicated  than  ever.  The 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  in  India, 
and  of  any  Presidency  in  India,  would 
have  the  some  authority  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  wished  to  point 
out  that  the  explanation  given  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  with 
reference  to  the  power  to  the  Adjutant 
General  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  quite  inap- 
plicable. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  words 
applied  only  to  the  Adjutant  General  in 
England. 

Sir  AEXANDER  GORDON  pointed 
out  that  the  Adjutants  General  in  India 
were  specified  in  Clause  67. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  thought  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  those  men  who  confessed 
themselves  guilty  of  desertion  would  be 
to  institute  a  formal  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  their  confession.  It  was  well- 
known  that  many  persons  went  to  the 
police  and  said  they  were  guilty  of 
crimes  of  the  gravest  character ;  and 
the  custom  was  to  make  inquiry,  and 
formally  bring  the  accused  persons  be- 
fore the  Court,  when,  if  no  corroboration 
of  the  charges  wore  forthcoming,  they 
fell  to  the  ground,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Provost  Marshal. 

Clause  72  (Appointment  and  powers 
of  provost  marshal). 

Colonel  STANLEY  desired  to  bring 
up  a  new  clause  dealing  with  the  duties 
of  the  provost  marshal,  and  which  he 
trusted  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Committee.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  time  this  was  not  yet  completed  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  begged  to  move  the  post- 
ponement of  the  present  clause. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  could 
not  help  expressing  the  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  more  convenient  had 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
informed  hon.  Members  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  upon  the  Bill,  and 
especially  those  who  had  Amendments 
on  the  Paper,  of  his  intention  to  post- 
pone this  clause.  But,  at  the  saiuo 
time,  by  postponing  the  clause  and 
making    it  more    distinct,   he    would, 
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doubtless,  be  doin^  that  which  most  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  wished.  The 
great  objection  to  the  clause  was  its 
vagueness.  The  Committee  need  not  go 
beyond  the  first  few  lines  to  see  how 
extremely  vague  and  imperfect  was  the 
wording  employed.  And,  moreover,  the 
language  in  which  the  clause  was  now 
expressed  differed  a  good  deal  from  that 
made  use  of  in  the  Articles  of  War. 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  which  he 
had  intended  to  move  was  to  restore  the 
wording  of  the  Articles  of  War,  which 
was  much  less  vague  than  that  of  the 
clause  as  it  stood  iu  tho  Bill.  There 
had  been  a  Question  put  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  other  day  with  reference  to  the 
flogging  of  some  camp-followers  at  the 
time  of  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  ;  and 
that  Question  he  would  like  again  to  put 
to  the  Government  at  a  future  date. 
Some  camp-followers  had  been  flogged 
in  Cyprus  at  the  occupation.  Now, 
that,  he  believed,  was  not  on  active  ser- 
vice, according  to  the  definition  recently 
given  in  the  Committee.  The  words 
**  military  occupation  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try "  occurred  in  the  Bill,  and  Cyprus 
was  a  foreign  country  ;  but  tho  Govern- 
ment denied  its  military  occupation.  In 
the  clause  under  discussion  there  were 
also  the  words  ^*  active  service;"  and 
his  impression  was,  after  having  exa- 
mined the  subject  as  well  as  ho  could, 
that  those  words  did  not  include  the 
operations  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
Cyprus  by  our  troops.  If  his  view  was 
right,  he  could  not  understand  on  what 
grounds  camp-followers  were  flogged ; 
and  it  was  very  important,  he  thought, 
that  the  Government  should  give  tho 
Committee  some  explanation  on  that 
point,  for  although  some  of  the  stories 
of  flogging  might  not  be  true,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
power  of  inflicting  that  punishment  had 
been  abused.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  clause 
should  be  watched  by  the  Committee 
with  the  most  jealous  care.  It  was  a 
clause  which,  for  its  vagueness,  was  more 
open  to  objection  than  almost  any  other 
clause  in  the  Bill ;  and  the  Committee 
had  a  right,  he  thought,  to  complain  of 
the  suddenness  with  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  postpone  it. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  regretted 
as  much  as  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
just  sat  down  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
which  he  had  given  tho  Committee  as  to 
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his  intention  to  ask  its  assent  to  the 
postponement  of  the  clause.  The  fact 
was,  however,  that  the  pressure  of 
Business  had  made  it  physically  im- 
possible for  him  to  lay  the  Amendments 
which  he  proposed  to  introduce  into  the 
clause  on  the  Table  that  day. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
had  come  down  to  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting    the    postpone- 
ment of  the  clause,  which  was  one  to 
which  he  had  the  strongest   objection. 
Such  a  clause,  or  anj'thing  resemblin<; 
it,  in  its  present  shape  could  not,  in  hi« 
opinion,  possibly  receive  the  assent  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     He  spoke  not 
without  experience  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause  he   had  seen   something  of  the 
action   of   provosts   marshal   in  India. 
Some  of  the  stories  which  he  had  heard 
connected  with  them  might  not,  perhaps, 
bear  examination ;  but  he  had  always 
been  disposed  to  look  upon  a  provost 
marshal  as  a   most  mysterious  person, 
whose  powers  and  actions  nobody  knew 
anything  about.      He  was  generally,  he 
believed,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of 
strong  character  and  nerve,  whose  tem- 
per, naturally  despotic,    was  controlled 
only  by  tho  rank  of  the  person  who  hap- 
pened to   fall   into    his  hands.     Bank  ♦ 
made  a  great  difTijrence  in  the  way  in 
which  the  duties  of  a  provost  marshal 
were  carried  out.      If  some   poor  and 
friendless  man  fell  into  his  hanus,  he  was 
apt  to  be  very  roughly  and  very  severely 
treated.     There  was  nothing,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  to  prevent  the  provost  mar- 
shal from  hanging  him  or  flogging  him 
— in  short,  from  doing  with  him  what 
he  liked.     On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had 
to  deal  with  anyone  of  position  in  the 
Anny.  ho  would  probably  be  more  care- 
ful how  he  acted  in  his  case.     The  truth 
was,  that  up  to  the  present  time — and 
it  would  be  still  more  80  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  clause  now  under  discus- 
sion— tlio  powers  of  a  provost  marshal 
amounted  to  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  despotism,  toraperod  by  the  rank  of 
the  offender.    He  wished  to  take  a  prac- 
tical view  of  the  question,  and  he  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary there  should  be  some  mode  of 
dealing    summarily  and   severely  with 
offences  committed  when  the  Army  was 
in  the  field.     As  matters  stood,  however, 
there  was  no  alternative  in  such  case* 
between  the  provost   marshal  and  the 
very  cumbrous  machinery  prescribed  by 
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military  law  of  a  court  martial,  to  which 
it  was  impossible  to  have  recourse  always 
when  the  troops  were  on  active  service. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  confer  the  power  of  summary 
punishment,  now  possessed  by  the  pro- 
vost marshal,  on  some  tribunal  in  the 
nature  of  a  drum-head  court  martial. 
He  at  first  thought  that  a  tribunal  of 
that  kind  would  be  established  under 
the  operation  of  Clause  49;  but  he 
afterwards  foimd  that  that  clause  had 
reference  only  to  general  field  courts 
martial,  which  would  only  deal  with  the 
moro  serious  class  of  offences,  and  the 
sentences  of  which  must  be  referred,  for 
confirmation,  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army,  who  might  bo  at 
a  distance  from  the  spot,  and  who 
might,  therefore,  find  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  petty  cases.  But,  be 
that  as  it  might,  there  was  no  tribu- 
nal for  the  purpose  of  punishing  sum- 
marily petty  ofienceSy  committed  against 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  country 
in  which  troops  happened  to  be  march- 
ing, except  the  provost  marshal ;  and  it 
was  out  of  all  question,  ho  thought,  to 
suppose  that  the  Committee  would  con- 
sent to  give  him  the  enormous  powers 
which  the  clause  would  confer  upon  him. 
Knowing  well  that  the  clause  had  been 
considered  by  very  competent  persons, 
he  was  unwilling  to  repeat  what  he 
heard  said  by  several  hon.  Members, 
that  it  was  very  badly  drawn.  In  that 
respect,  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  re- 
marks which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke).  There  were  one  or  two 
points  in  the  clause  to  whicli  he  wished 
especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee ;  and  it  was  all  the  more  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  mentioned, 
as  the  clause  was  about  to  be  postponed, 
with  the  view  to  its  re-introduction  in 
an  amended  form.  As  it  now  stood,  the 
powers  given  to  the  provost  marshal 
could  be  put  in  force  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  happened  to  detect 
a  person,  and  himself  to  see  him, 
"in  the  actual  commission  of  any 
offence."  That  was  the  theory;  but 
how  did  that  theory  operate  in  practice  ? 
It  was  impossible  that  the  provost  mar- 
shal, who  was  only  one  man,  could  see 
with  his  own  eyes  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  Army.  There  were, 
however,  other  words  in  the  clause  by 
which  the  provision  to  which  he  was  re- 


ferring was  very  materially  varied.  If 
hon.  Members  would  look  at  the  last  part 
of  the  clause,  they  would  see  the  words — 

"Tho  provost  marshal  or  his  assistant  has 
seen  the  offender  committing  the  act  for  which 
summar}'  punishment  is  inflicted." 

But,  although  he  had  looked  very  care- 
fully over  the  Bill,  he  could  not  find  a 
single  syllable  to  explain  who  the  **  as- 
sistant "  was  to  be.  There  was  no  such 
person  mentioned  in  the  Definition 
Clause  ;  and  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  when  the  clause  again  came  before 
the  Committee  in  its  amended  shape, 
who  were  to  be  the  assistants  of  the 
provosts  marshal,  and  whether  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  a  provost  marshal  to 
appoint  anyone  whom  he  might  choose 
as  his  assistant,  and  accept  his  statement 
as  to  an  offence  having  been  committed  ? 
As  regarded  the  character  of  the  juris- 
diction which  a  provost  marshal  was  to 
have,  and  the  rules  under  which  he  was 
to  act,  he  could  find  nothing  more  defi- 
nite in  the  clause  than  the  words, 
**  usages  of  war,  and  rules  of  the  Ser- 
vice." Now,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
out  what  *'the  usages  of  war"  were; 
indeed,  no  one  could  exactly  toll.  But 
there  was  a  more  important  point  still, 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee.  No  mention 
was  made  in  the  clause  of  the  character 
of  the  punishment  which  might  te  in- 
flicted by  a  provost  marshal.  For  any- 
thing he  could  see  to  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  power  to  hang  a  man  by  the 
neck,  or  torture  him,  or  flog  him,  for 
any  offence  which  he  might  see  him 
commit.  He  should  be  glad  to  know, 
therefore,  whether  there  was  to  be  any 
definition  of  the  punishment  which 
might  be  inflicted  by  a  provost  marshal 
contained  in  the  Bill,  or  whether  there 
was  to  be  any  regulation  made  on  the 
subject  ?  He  would  not  detain  the 
Committee  further,  although  there  wore 
several  other  points  to  which  he  should 
like  to  have  referred.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would,  he  thought,  find 
it  impossible  to  induce  the  Committee 
to  pass  the  clause  in  anything  near  its 
present  shape  ;  and  he  would  again 
suggest  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
supplementing  the  action  of  the  provost 
marshal  by  some  power  enabling  a  tri- 
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bunal,  in  the  nature  of  a  drum-head 
court  martial,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
officers,  to  deal  summarily  with  offences 
committed  in  the  field. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  that  some  of 
the  objections  which  had  been  raised  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  against  the  clause  might  be  met 
by  introducing  into  the  Bill  a  provision 
that  cor2)oral  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted only  by  order  of  a  general  court 
martial.  He  had  been  ruled  out  of 
Order  when,  on  Clause  44,  relating  to 
corporal  punishment,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  deal  with  the  point.  Discus- 
sion on  the  subject  had,  he  might  add, 
been  eluded  by  the  Government  time 
after  time,  and  the  Committee  ought,  he 
maintained,  to  insist  on  their  placing 
their  new  clause  on  the  Table  without 
further  delay ;  because,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  were  allowed  to  go 
through  the  Bill,  reserving  claus'.^s  which 
raised  difficult  questions  as  it  proceeded, 
the  result  would  bo  that  the  flogging 
question  would  be  postponed  until  the 
House  was  fagged  and  weary  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  no  adequate  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  afibrded.  Hon. 
Members,  who  were  opposed  to  giving  the 
provost  marshal  the  power  of  flogging, 
were  placed  at  a  very  great  disad- 
vantage by  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  pursue.  They  would 
not  know  when  the  question  was  to 
come  on  for  discussion,  and  would  be 
unable  to  take  council  together,  as  they 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing. 
He  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  i)roposal 
of  the  Government,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  to  postpone  another  import- 
ant clause — Clause  CO — which  conferred 
the  power  on  Her  jVlajesty  to  make  fresh 
Articles  of  War.  That  clause  dealt  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  powers  of  pro- 
cedure of  courts  martial,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  question  of 
drum-head  courts  martial,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  had  just 
been  directed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kirckaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell).  But 
his  principal  object  in  rising  waste  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  it  appeared  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
pass  a  number  of  clauses  of  minor  im- 
portance now,  and  to  postpone  the  more 
important  clauses  to  a  later  period,  when 
they  would,  perhaps,  try  to  push  them 
through  the  House  in  one  night.      The 
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Committee  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  being 
proj)erly  treated  by  the    Government, 
who  might,  he  thought,  on  the  previous 
evening,  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
lay  on  the  Table  the  new  clause  whicli 
they  meant  to  propose.      They   might 
have  announced  what  it  was  they  in- 
tended to  do ;  and  he  would  now  put  a 
simple  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.     It  was.  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  intend  that  flogging  might  be  in- 
flicted   under    the    operation    of    the 
amended  clause,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  court  martial  ?      That  was  the 
practical  situation  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  placed,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  flogging  was  concerned.      With  one 
important  exception,  such  a  case  as  that 
of  a  provost  marshal  inflicting  capital 
punishment,  had  never  come  under  his 
notice.      No  such  punishment  had,  he 
believed,  been  inflicted  within  the  last 
50  or  60  years,  at  any  rate,  on  a  Euro- 
pean soldier ;  although  cases  of  the  kind 
might  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kirckaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
when,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  were  executed ;  but  whether  bj 
order  of  the  provost  marshal,  or  simply 
by  the  order  of  the  commanding  officer} 
he  could  not  say.     Putting  aside  the  ex- 
ceptional case  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
real  question  before  the  Committee  was, 
whether  a  provost  marshal  was  to  be 
entitled   to    inflict  the  punishment  of 
flogging  or  not  without  the  interference 
of  a  court  martial  ?      If  that  power  was 
to  be  given  to  the  provost  marshal,  the 
concession  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  on  the  subject  of  floggio^f 
was  of  very  little  use.      Indeed,  for  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  that  concession,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  lashes  to  i^t 
except  in  so  far  as  it  served  to  ahof 
that  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Coffl* 
mens  was  against  flogging  our  soIdieiSi 
and  that  it  was  determined  to  give  effect 
to  that  opinion  as  far  as  possible.   K 
the  provost  marshal  could  be  prevented 
from  inflicting  corporal  punishment  irith* 
out  the  sanction  of  some  sort  of  conit 
martial,  then   a  great  step  would  be 
gained.     The  matter  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  the  Army ;  ana  be 
hoped  the  right  hon.  and  giJlant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  be  able  to  give  a  satisfadoij 
answer  with  respect  to  it. 
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Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  what 
he  had  already  stated  was  the  simple 
fact — namely,  diat  the  pressure  of  Busi- 
ness had  prevented  him  from  placing 
the  amended  clause  on  the  Table.  There 
had,  in  the  previous  week,  been  a  long 
discussion,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
take  part,  on  the  Army  Estimates,  and 
on  the  succeeding  days  he  had  spent  tho 
greater  portion  of  his  time — except  on 
Wednesday — in  the  House,  trj'ing  to 
pass  the  present  Bill  through  Committee. 
There  were,  besides,  some  three  points 
on  which  he  wished  to  take  the  opinion 
of  persons  whose  advice  would,  he 
thought,  be  valuable,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
vising the  clause.  That  was  how  the 
matter  stood,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  lay  the  amended  clause  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  on  Thursday.  Under  those 
circumstances,  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
Committee  would  assent  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  present  clause ;  and  he 
would  leave  them  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  the  new  one  when  it  was  brought 
heiore  them 

SiB  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  like  an  inten- 
tion to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
on  the  part  of  several  hon.  Members 
who  objected  to  the  course  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  take.  There 
appeared  to  him  to  be  great  force  in 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Gal  way  (Major 
Nolan).  Hon.  Members  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  House  that  after- 
noon to  discuss,  among  other  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  especially  the  very  important 
one  which  it  was  now  sought  to  post- 
pone, and  that  without -Notice.  Now, 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
pojuited  out,  the  result  of  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  woidd  be  that  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  involved  in  the 
Bill  would  be  put  off  to  a  period  of  the 
Session  when  the  attendance  of  Mem- 
bers was  usually  thin,  and  when  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  receive  that  con- 
sideration which  their  importance  de- 
manded. For  his  own  part,  he  would 
venture  to  suggest,  if  ho  might  do  so 
without  offending  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
court),  the  desirability  of  postponing  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  Bill  itself. 
["No,  no!  "]  That  might  not  be  the 
view  of  those  hon.  Members  who  in- 
terrupted him ;   but  it  was  quite  clear 


that  the  Bill  was  very  unpopular. 
Nothing,  he  might  add,  could  well  bo 
more  painful  than  to  see  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentlemen  squabbling,  as  they 
did  the  other  day,  over  questions  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  course  of  tho 
discussion  of  the  measure  by  other  hou. 
and  gallant  Gentlemon  on  some  of  its 
provisions.  What  must  civilians  think 
when  they  witnessed  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  They  could  hardly  avoid  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  military 
Members  of  the  House  had  themselves 
never  read  the  Bill.  He  wished  also  to 
point  out  that  a  new  Schedule  of  offences 
for  which  flogging  might  be  inflicted, 
which  the  Government  had  promised 
should  be  laid  on  the  Table,  had  never 
been  produced.  He  could  not  help 
saying,  in  conclusion,  that  to  discuss,  in 
the  month  of  June,  matters  which  wero 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  while 
questions  of  considerable  importance 
were  postponed,  was  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  was  liardly  fair  or  just  to 
those  hon.  Members  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  who  had  come  down 
to  the  House  that  afternoon  with  tlio 
view  of  discussing  a  most  important 
provision  of  the  Bill,  or  hardly  credit- 
able to  the  Government. 

Sir  WILLIAM  IIAECOURT  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  no- 
thing that  he  had  said  had  offended 
him  in  the  sliglitest  degree.  He,  how- 
ever, altogether  objected  to  tho  jaunty 
way  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
who  had  just  come  down  to  the  House, 
proposed  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  Bill. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  when 
he  came  down  to  the  House  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  himself  was  not 
in  his  place  ;  for,  although  he  had  taken 
particular  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
in  the  House,  he  could  see  him  no- 
where. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  lie 
had  gone  into  the  Lobby,  but  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  on  business ;  but  he 
could  assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  his  absence,  the  Com- 
mittee had  passed  21  clauses  on  the 
previous  evening.  If,  unfortunately,  he 
were  to  absent  himself  again,  they 
might  pass  21  clauses  more.  But  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  really  desired  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
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altofcether,  he  could  not  understand  why 
lie  should  bo  so  indigjnant  at  the  pro- 
posal to  postpone  a  single  clause.  That 
was  a  proposal  which,  at  all  events, 
went,  to  some  extent,  in  the  direction 
which  the  right  lion.  Baronet  seemed  to 
desire.  It  was  surely,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  some  sympathy  from  him, 
although  it  did  not  go  the  whole  length 
which  ho  wished.  But  he  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  Committee,  whether  he 
seriously  meant  to  persist  in  going  on 
with  a  clause  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  postpone  ?  It  was  obviously 
impossible  to  go  on  with  it  under  those 
circumstances.  A  horse  might  be  brought 
to  the  water,  but  it  could  not  be  made 
to  drink ;  and  it  would  not,  he  thought, 
be  possible  to  compel  the  Government 
to  proceed  with  the  clause,iftliey  wanted 
to  postpone  it.  On  the  whole,  the  best 
thing,  in  his  opinion,  which  the  Com- 
mittee could  do,  was  to  go  on  with  the 
discussion  of  the  next  clause. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Oxford — [  Cries  of  *  *  learned* '  ] 
— well,  the  hon.  and  learned  ^Member 
for  Oxford,  who  must  have  an  element 
of  gallantry  about  him,  from  the  position 
ho  had  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
Bill — that  the  clause  under  discussion 
was  not  the  only  clause  which  had  been 
postponed  that  afternoon.  Clause  G9  had 
also  been  postponed,  a  fact  of  which  he 
was  aware,  although  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  not  seem  to  be  cognizant 
of  it,  owing  to  his  being  absent  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  nOPWOOD,  while  admitting 
that  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  was  very  much  occupied  in  the 
House,  said,  he  must  enter  his  protest 
against  that  circumstance  being  taken 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  not  having  ful- 
filled the  pledges  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Committee.  The  fact  was  that 
the  Government  had  put  the  Bill  down 
on  the  l*aper  for  discussion  on  every 
conceivable  opportunity  which  offered 
itself,  and  hon.  Members  were  kept  in 
the  House,  early  and  late,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  progress  with  it.  If, 
however,  a  day  were  now  and  then 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  dis- 
cussions in  Committee,  the  Government 
would  have  time  to  consider  the  very 
important  points  which  were  raised,  and 

Sir  JTlliiatn  Uarcoutt 


they  would  be  better  able  to  keep  their 

E remises.  That  was  a  course  which,  in 
is  opinion,  ought  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
himself  than  to  have  to  postpone  clauses 
in  the  face  of  such  remarks  as  the  mode 
of  proceeding  adopted  had  called  forth 
that  afternoon.  He,  for  one,  had  come 
down  to  the  House  prepared  to  discuss 
the  clause.  P*  Oh,  oh  !  " ]  Those  voices, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  were  very 
seldom  raised  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Bill  with  a  view  to  its  improyement 
Indeed,  scarcely  any  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  interrupted  him  had,  he 
believed,  been  heard  to  speak  in  any 
articulate  fashion  throughout  those  dis- 
cussions. He  was  not  disposed,  in  any 
way,  to  offer  a  factious  opposition  to  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  ;  but  he  would  urge  upon  him 
the  propriety  of  not  putting  the  Bill 
down  day  after  day  on  the  Notice  Pap», 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  information  for  which  they 
asked,  and  with  which  he  himself  had 
admitted  it  was  but  reasonable  they 
should  be  supplied.  He  would  remind 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
that  he  had  not  yet  laid  upon  the  Tahle 
the  Schedule  which  he  had  promised  to 
produce;  but  he  could  assure  him,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  sat  around  him 
(Mr.  Hopwood),  that  the  spectre  of 
flogging  would  haunt  him  to  the  last, 
imless  he  was  prepared  to  lay  it  by 
proper  and  judicious  concessions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
Committee  were  placed  in  this  difficulty 
— that  although  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  might  lay  his  amended  danse 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day, it  could  not  be  discussed,  except  as 
postponed    clause,   after    the   other 


a 


clauses  and  the  Schedules  had  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  Committee  was  likely» 
he  thought,  to  bo  somewhat  deluded  hy 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  ;  for,  in  his  opinion, 
the  clause  might  as  well  have  been 
posti)oned  till  next  month,  for  there  vts 
not  the  least  probability  that  the  Bill 
would  pass  tlm)ugh  during  what  x^ 
mained  of  the  month  of  June.  ThoA 
ought,  he  contended,  to  be  no  difficulty} 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  in  stating  whether  it  wai 
his  intention  that  the  provost  marshil 
should  still  retain  the  power  of  flogging? 
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He  could  only  say,  for  himself,  that 
when  he  supported  the  Government  in 
their  desire  to  retain  the  power  of 
flogging  in  the  Army  in  time  of  war, 
he  helieved  the  punishment  to  be  one 
which  could  only  be  inflicted  by  order 
of  a  court  martial,  and  was  quite  igno- 
rant that  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  a  person  in 
the  position  of  a  provost  marshal,  to 
flog  anyone.  It  would  appear,  from 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell), who  spoke  with  a  long  experience 
of  India,  tJiat  men  were  sometimes 
hanged  by  order  of  the  provost  marshal. 
[Sir  Geobge  Campbell:  I  said  a  pro- 
vost marshal  had  the  power  to  hang.] 
Surely,  then,  the  Committee  ought  not 
to  assent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
clause  until  they  were  informed  that  tlie 
principle  was  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  provost  marshal  should 
be  obliged  to  refer  for  consideration  to  a 
court  marticd  before  corporal  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  on  an  offender.  If 
8ome  such  explanation  were  not  given 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  some 
hon.  Member  would,  he  hoped,  move  to 
report  Progress.  Indeed,  if  no  other 
hon.  Member  did,  he  himself  would  be 
prepared  to  make  that  Motion. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Committee  could 
not  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
clause  if  the  Government  wished  to 
postpone  it.  He  would,  however,  re- 
spectfully point  out  that  the  clause  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee ;  and  it 
was  monstrous,  he  maintained,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Committee  could  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  Business  before  it,  except 
by  the  favour,  or  with  the  consent,  of 
the  Government.  That,  however,  was 
the  proposition  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  appeared  to  have 
laid  down,  and  it  was  one  against  which 
he  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  most  strongly 
protested. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  it  was  quite 
clear  the  Government  had  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  course  which  they  asked  the 
Committee  to  adopt.  They  must  have 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  whetlier  they 
intended  to  give  the  provost  marshal  the 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment 
or  not.  If  they  had  made  up  their 
minds,   they  ought  not  to  keep  their 


intentions  with  regard  to  tlio  matter 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee. 
The  Government  knew  very  well  that  so 
long  as  a  large  portion  of  the  Bill  re- 
mained to  be  passed  a  certain  amount 
of  hindrance  as  to  its  progress  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee ;  and 
they  wished,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  all 
those  clauses  which  wore  not  of  the  very 
first  importance,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able,  on  some  future  occasion, 
by  the  fidelity  of  their  supporters,  to 
rush  the  important  clauses  through 
Committee,  repeating,  perhaps,  that 
feat  of  strength  and  endurance  which 
was  displayed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  tho 
ease  of  tho  South  African  Bill — a  mea- 
sure, ho  might  observe,  which  had  since 
produced  such  very  uncomfortable  conse- 
quences, even  for  the  Members  of  tho 
Government  themselves.  All  those  hon. 
Members  who  wore  opposed  to  the 
punishment  of  flogging  had  made  uj) 
their  minds  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  reason  why  they  should  yield 
to  the  Government  on  that  particular 
point.  Public  opinion  was  on  their  side  ; 
the  Army  was  on  their  side  ;  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  were,  ho 
believed,  against  flogging.  Theirs,  in 
short,  was  the  popular  view  on  tho 
question,  although  there  might  be  in 
the  Army  a  few  wretched  flunkies  in  a 
regiment  who,  from  a  desire  to  curry 
favour  with  their  officors,  declared  them- 
selves as  supporters  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Every  soldier,  liowover,  who  was 
ready  honestly  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
Queen  and  to  his  country,  objected,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  to  the  degrading 
punishment  of  flogging.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion, too,  in  which  the  civil  population 
of  this  country  were  greatly  interested. 
The  treatment  of  every  camp-follower 
was  a  matter  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  at  that  very  moment ; 
and  the  Government  must  have  received 
abundant  information  from  their  Friends 
who  sat  behind  them  that  there  was  no 
question  on  which  a  verdict  unfavour- 
able to  them  was  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  country  than  the  ques- 
tion of  flogging.  Tho  coimtry  did  not 
like  flogging,  even  by  court  martial ; 
and  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment  by  a 
provost  marshal.  The  Government  might 
say  that  they  had  not  got  oflicial  infor- 
mation on  many  points  ;  indeed,  he  had 
never  heard,  nor  had  ho  supposed  had 
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the  oldest  Member  of  that  House  ever 
heard,  of  a  Government  who  appeared 
to  be  80  constantly  devoid  of  official  in- 
formation. But,  although  they  might 
have  no  official  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  must  be  aware  that  flogging 
was  going  on  right  and  left  in  South 
Africa ;  and  although  Lord  Chelmsford 
might  have  informed  them  that  he 
could  not  expect  to  conquer  the  enemy 
except  by  means  of  a  well-flogged  Army, 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  were 
opposed  to  flogging  were  determined 
that,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  he 
should  bo  compelled  to  resort  to  some 
other  means.  He  had  come  down  to 
the  House  that  afternoon  to  oppose  this 
flogging  clause,  and  to  hear  what  was 
the  policy  of  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter  ;  if,  indeed,  they  had 
a  policy.  The  clause  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the'  Bill ;  and  if  it 
was  postponed  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  rest  of  the 
clauses  should  be  postponed  also.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  no  shame 
in  telling  the  Government,  that  he  should 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  oppose 
the  passing  of  the  remaining  clauses  if 
that  under  discussion  was  postponed, 
without  some  satisfactory  explanation 
from  the  Government  as  to  what  their 
intentions  were  with  regard  to  flogging. 
He  perfectly  well  knew  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  a  golden  one  for  gaining  fa- 
vour with  the  public  out-of-doors.  He 
had  had  no  such  opportunity  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  disposed 
to  miss  it.  He  should  like  to  hear  from 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  whether  he  meant 
to  persevere  in  his  threatened  opposition 
to  the  proposal  for  postponing  the 
clause  ?  If  not,  he  himself  should  move 
that  the  Chairman  be  ordered  to  report 
Progress.  But  he  felt  satisfied  his  hon. 
Friend  would  carry  out  what  he  had  de- 
clared to  be  his  intention.  The  Irish 
Members  were  determined  to  prove  the 
sympathy  which  they  had  with  the  sol- 
dier on  so  important  a  question  as  that 
of  flogging ;  nor  would  they,  out  of  any 
feeling  of  consideration  for  Her  !Ma- 
jesty's  Government,  retreat  for  a  single 
instant  from  the  position  on  the  question 
which  thev  had  taken  up. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  did  not 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  really  meant  all  that  he  had 
said  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


he  had  just  addressed  to  the  Committee. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man wished  tne  impression  to  be  con- 
veyed out-of-doors  that  he  intended  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Bill  by  every 
means  in  his  power.     As  the  clause  un- 
der discussion  now  stood,  considerable 
objection  was  raised  to  the  power  which 
it  would  confer  on  the  provost  marshal ; 
and  all  that  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  War 
proposed  to    do  was  to  take  back  the 
clause  to  see  whether  it  could  not  be 
amended,   and  presented  again  to  the 
Committee  in  a  form  which  would  be 
more  convenient  and  more  acceptable  to 
them.      He    could    conceive    no    more 
proper  course  to  adopt ;  and  he  would 
remind  the  Committee  that,  as  the  hon. 
and   learned  Member  for  Oxford   (Sir 
William    Harcourt)    had    very     justly 
pointed  out,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the   Committee    to    discuss  the  clauee 
satisfactorily  if  the  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  postponed. 
The  hon,  and  learned  Member  did  not 
mean  to  argue,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  seemed  to 
suppose,  that  the  Committee  could  not, 
if  they  pleased,  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
proposal  to   postpone  the  clause;    but 
that  they  could  not  discuss  it,  with  any 
prospect  of  coming  to  a  reasonable  ded- 
sion  upon  it,  when  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Government  that  it  should  be  brought 
up  on  a  future  occasion  in  an  amended 
shape.     The  remaining  clauses  of  the 
Bill  would  not  be  affected  by  the  post- 
ponement of  that  which  was  before  the 
Committee ;    and  he  hoped    the  Com- 
mittee would  set  their  face  against  the 
unusual  course  of  attempting  to  prevwit 
the    Government    from     postponing  » 
clause  in  a  Bill  which  was  a  Goven- 
ment  measure,  and  which  they  thought 
ought  to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  so  fiur  u 
he  was  concerned,  he  should  not  fed 
himself  justified  in  refusing  to  permit 
the  Government  to  postpone  a  dauee 
which  it  was  not,  in  their  opinion,  de- 
sirable that  the  Committee  should  at 
once  proceed  to  discuss.     He  thought, 
however,  the  Committee  had  great  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  course  which  bad 
been    pursued  by  the  Government  on 
the  present  occasion.     The  clause  which 
it  was  proposed  to  postpone  was  one  d 
the  most  important  clauses  in  a  Bill 
which  was  itself  the  result  of  very  «e* 
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rious  deliberations,  partly  of  a  Select 
Committee,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt).  The  Bill  was 
drawn  by  the  Government  draftsman, 
and  put  through  some  sort  of  War  Office 
crucible,  out  of  which  this  precious  piece 
of  legislation  came  in  the  form  in  which 
it  had  been  presented  to  the  House. 
Yet  the  Committee  were  told  that  after- 
noon that  it  was  necessary  to  postpone 
one  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  because,  notwithstanding  all  tlie 
preliminary  manipulation  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected,  it  required  to  bo 
altered  so  that  it  might  have  some 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  discussion,  he  might  add, 
was  satisfactory,  at  all  events,  in  one 
respect — that  it  showed  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
clause  needed  amendment,  and  that  a 
considerable  change  must  be  made  in  it 
before  it  was  ag^*eed  to.  As  to  Parlia- 
mentary practice,  he  could  only  say  that 
he  recollected  very  well  that  when  the 
Ballot  Bill  was  parsing  through  the 
House,  and  when  the  Government  of 
that  day  desired  to  postpone  some  of  the 
dauses,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
even  some  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
now  occupied  seats  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  objected  to  that  course  being 
taken,  with  a  view  of  obstructing  tho 
passing  of  the  Bill.  He  had  no  wish  to 
obstruct  the  passing  of  the  present  Bill ; 
and,  therefore,  he  would  not  vote 
against  the  postponement  of  the  clause, 
although  he  thought  it  hardly  fair  to 
postpone  it,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  He  hoped,  he  might  add, 
that  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  near  him 
would  not  carry  out  what  they  had  an- 
nounced to  be  their  intention — to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  tho  Bill  that 
afternoon,  because  to  do  so  might  result 
in  involving  the  Committee  in  an  un- 
seemly struggle. 

Mr.  OTWAY  could  not  see  that  there 
was  any  valid  objection  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  clause ;  but  an  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  Government 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  a  most 
reasonable  character,  and  to  which  they 
ought,  he  thought,  to  give  a  more  satis- 
factory answer  than  he  had  yet  heard. 
The  Bill  contained,  in  his  opinion,  a 
great  deal  that  was  good,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  impede  its  progress  through 
the    House.       It    had,    however,    one 


blemish,  which  sevoral  hon.  !Nrombers 
had  been  endeavouring  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  not  quite  effectually,  to 
remove.  There  was,  at  the  same  time, 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
avail  themselves  of  every  legitimate  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  question  of 
flogging ;  and  it  was  only  fair  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
ho  had  determined  upon  tho  principle 
on  which  flogging  should  bo  inflicted 
under  tho  operation  of  tho  clause  ?  As 
ho  understood  the  matter,  those  hon. 
^[embers  who  objected  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  clause  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  persevere  in  that  course  if  tlie 
riglit  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
inform  them  that  it  was  his  intention 
that  corporal  pimisliment  should. not  bo 
inflicted  except  by  order  of  a  court  mar- 
tial. He  understood  the  right  lion,  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  have  declined  to 
answer  tho  appeal  whi(;h  had  been  mado 
to  him  in  that  respect,  on  the  ground 
that  to  do  so  might  lead  to  discussion ; 
but  there  would  bo  no  need  for  further 
discussion,  if  he  would  merely  state  tho 
principle  on  which  it  was  proposed  thnt 
tho  new  clause  should  be  based.  Ho 
hoped  it  was  a  misapprehension  to  suj)- 
pose  that  tho  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  object  in  wishing  to  post- 
pone tlio  clause  was  in  order  that  ho 
might  make  more  stringent  still  tho 
rules  relating  to  tho  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment.  But  so  erroneous, 
he  felt  satisfied,  was  that  supposition, 
that  ho  was  astonished  tho  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  not  seen  the 
expediency,  in  his  own  interest,  of  re- 
sponding to  tho  appeal  which  had  been 
mado  to  him.  Ho  understood  tho  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  to  have  distinctly  asked  tho  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  on  what 
principle  the  new  clause  was  to  bo 
founded  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that  tho 
appeal  was  a  very  fair  one;  but  ho  must, 
at  the  same  time,  guard  himself  against 
being  led  into  a  discussion  of  a  clause 
which  was  not  before  the  Committee. 
Such  a  discussion  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  out  of  Order;  and  would,  in 
the  second  jilace,  bo  higlily  inconvenient. 
The  powers  of  the  provost  marshal  were 
very  unlimited ;  but  he  had,  of  course, 
proposed  to  limit  them,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,  by  regulation.     The   discussions. 
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however,  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
House  had  satisfied  him  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  print  many  things  in  the 
Bill  itself  which  ho  had  intended  should 
be  the  subject  of  regulation.  Without, 
then,  absolutely  doing  away  with  the 
power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause,  he 
would  endeavour  to  introduce  words 
into  the  clause  preventing  its  infliction 
except  for  the  most  serious  crimes  ;  and 
a  list  of  those  he  proposed,  as  he  had 
promised  the  Committee  the  other  day, 
to  insert  in  a  Schedule.  Ho  would  de- 
fine the  circumstances  under  which  cor- 
poral punishment  might  be  inflicted, 
and  would  endeavour,  in  other  ways,  to 
restrict  its  application  very  considerably. 
He  was  unable  to  say  more  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment.  The  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee would,  he  thought,  be  saved  by 
postponing  the  clause,  and  by  the  i>ro- 
duction,  in  its  stead,  of  a  clause  which 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  them. 
When  that  clause  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee, it  would  bo  for  them  to  consider 
what  modifications,  if  any,  it  required. 
Ho  hoped  the  Committee  would  now 
allow  the  clause  to  be  postponed  without 
further  debate. 

]Vrii.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  that 
if  the  right  lion,  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  made,  earlier  in  the  discussion, 
some  such  explanation  as  that  which  he 
had  just  now  offered  to  the  Committee, 
he  (iSfr.  Mitchell  Henry)  should  not 
have  so  strongly  objected  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  clause.  He  had  boon 
under  the  impression  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  was  about  to 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  provost 
marshal  the  power  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  whenever  he  pleased ;  and 
if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  only  at  once  stated,  in  reply  to  the 
very  humble  appeals  which  had  been 
made  to  liim,  that  that  was  not  his  in- 
tention, much  of  the  discussion  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Committee  saved.  It  was  in 
vain  the  Fowler  spread  the  net  in  the 
sight  of  any  bird ;  and  hon.  Members 
had  so  often  been  taken  in  by  the  post- 
ponement of  clauses  that  tliey  were  not 
likely  to  fall  into  the  same  snare  again. 
He  was  glad  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  said  what  he  had  just 
told  the  Committee,  and  he  should  ofler 
no  further  opposition  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  clause. 

Colonel  Stanley 


Major  NOLAN  insisted  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  correct  record  being  kept  of 
the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  provost 
marshal. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  Bay  that, 
after  the  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
aad  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  he  would  not  persevere 
in  his  opposition  to  the  postponement  of 
the  clause. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWER  should 
offer  no  further  objection  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  clause ;  but  need  hardly 
say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
(xentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  Progress. 

Clause,  by  leave,  postponed. 
Part  II. 

EXLISTMENT. 

Period  of  Service. 
Clause  73  (Period  of  Service). 

Mr.  CHAELEY  moved,  in  page  40. 
line  32,  to  leave  out  **  twelve,"  and 
insert  ''twenty."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  he  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  short- service  system  of  Lord  Card- 
well,  which  had  proved  an  utter  failure- 
It  had  given  us  an  Army  of  boys,  instead 
of  an  Army  of  men.  It  was  pitiable  to 
road  the  accounts  of  these  boys  being 
matched  against  able-bodied  Zulus.  Be- 
fore 1847,  recruits  might  be  enlisted  for 
life — practically  for  21  years.  Various 
changes  had  been  made  since  then.  The 
object  of  his  Amendment  was  to  enable 
Her  Majesty,  if  it  were  deemed  defii^ 
able,  to  enlist  men  for  20,  instead  of 
only  for  12  years.  One  result  of  the 
short-service  system  was  that  the  n^ 
material  out  of  which  non-commissioned 
ofhcors  were  made  was,  at  the  present 
moment,  verj'  deficient  in  the  Army. 
Boys,  too,  such  as  those  who  now  en- 
listed in  the  Army,  were  very  apt  to 
run  away  to  avoid  punishment  (or 
petty  offences,  and  desertion  was  Jff^ 
valont.  In  those  circumstances,  it  ▼«*» 
ho  thoTight,  extremely  desirable  tha* 
there  should  be  some  inquiry  aa  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
return  to  the  long-service  system.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  wjio  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  had  given  Notice,  • 
few  days  before,  of  the  appointment  of 
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a  Committee  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  if  he  understood  rightly,  the 
question  of  short  service ;  and  he  rather 
inferred,  from  some  observations  made 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
on  that  occasion,  that  he,  himself,  was 
in  favour  of  the  short-service  system. 
He  was  sorry  that  that  should  be  so ; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman would  give  him  some  assurance 
that  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  a 
return  to  long  service  would  receive 
adequate  consideration  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  alluded,  he  should 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  adhere  to  the  word 
"twelve."  He  was  in  the  position,  at 
the  present  moment,  that  he  could  not 
discuss  the  question  which  was  raised  by 
the  Amendment.  There  was  an  im- 
portant Committee  now  sitting,  who  had 
that  very  question  before  them.  That 
Committee  was  composed  of  men  of  very 
great  experience  and  distinction,  whose 
duty  it  was,  unfettered  by  any  prejudices 
in  the  matter,  to  examine  seriously  into 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  periods  of  service.  He,  there- 
fore, could  not  agree  to  the  Amendment, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of 
the  position  which  he  occupied  in  that 
House,  and  because  any  opinion  which 
he  might  express  upon  it  might  be  re- 
presented, rightly  or  wrongly,  as  having 
an  influence  on  the  decision  of  that  Com- 
mittee on  an  important  question  which 
had  been  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion. He  must,  therefore,  appeal  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  not  to  press  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  CHAELEY  said,  he*  had  no  wish 
to  press  the  Amendment,  after  the  ex- 
planation of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  they  were 
too  much  in  the  habit,  in  this  country, 
of  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  great  Continental 
Annies  in  connection  with  the  question 
which  was  raised  by  the  Amendment. 
They,  he  would  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee, had  gone  entirely  in  the  direction 
of  short  service.  The  error  which  they 
committed  was,  that  when  they  got  a 
boy  of  18  or  19  who  did  not  know  his  own 
value,  who  was  picked  out  of  the  gutter, 
and  who  could  not  earn  anything,  to 
enter  the  Service,  they  imagined  that 
he  might  be  kept  in  the  Army  for  a 
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great  number  of  years,  receiving  only 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  when  he  first 
joined  it.  That  a  boy  enlisted  at  that 
age  should  be  bound  to  remain  in  the 
Army  for  a  period  of  21  years  on  such 
terms  was,  he  thought,  a  most  unfair 
proposal.  What  would  be  said  of  a 
manufacturer  who,  having  engaged  such 
a  boy  for  6rf.  a-day,  should  refuse,  five 
or  six  years  after,  when  the  value  of  his 
services  had  greatly  increased,  to  give  him 
higher  wages,  and  who  would  keep  him 
on  in  his  employment  for  20  years,  still 
giving  him  the  remuneration  of  only  6  J. 
a-day?  A  soldier,  he  might  add,  after  eight 
or  ten  years'  service,  might  re-engage  him- 
self for  nine  years  more,  making  a  total 
of  21  years'  service;  and  he  entirely  de- 
nied the  accuracy  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Salford's  (Mr.  Charley) 
view,  that,  in  order  to  secure  good  non- 
commissioned officers,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  enlistment  for  20  years. 
On  the  Continent  they  did  not  pay  their 
non-commissioned  officer  for  remaining 
in  the  Service.  In  the  German  Army  a 
man  onlv  remained  three  years  in  the 
Army»  and  then  was  put  in  the  Eeserve. 
It  was  quite  useless  for  him  to  struggle 
with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  endea- 
vouring to  express  his  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee, if  they  insisted  on  talking.  He 
thought  that  men  ought  only  to  remain 
about  four  years  in  the  Army,  and  four 
years  more  in  the  Reserve.  What  was 
wanted  in  the  British  Army  was  a  better 
Reserve,  If  a  man  were  enlisted  for  20 
years,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  by  keep- 
ing liim  in  the  ranks  for  that  period  the 
Eeserve  suffered.  Viscount  Cardw ell's 
system,  if  pushed  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion, would  produce  an  addition  of 
100,000  men  to  the  Reserve.  He  wished 
to  point  out  that  Viscount  Cardwell's 
system  was  not  carried  far  enough,  and 
to  that  fact  was  due  the  evils  he  had 
spoken  of.  All  the  evils  at  present 
existing  were  said  to  be  owing  to  short 
service ;  but  he  thought  that  they  were 
really  owing  to  their  not  having  fol- 
lowed the  Continental  system  in  one  im- 
portant point.  When  they  introduced 
the  short- service  system  they  ought  to 
have  gone  a  step  further.  At  present, 
they  chiefly  enlisted  boys ;  whereas  on 
the  Continent  they  did  not  enlist  under 
tho  age  of  20  or  21.  So  long  as  the 
military  authorities  of  this  country  in- 
sisted on  enlisting  at  the  age  of  17  or  18, 
they  would  find  the  Army  crowded  with 
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boys;  but  that  was  not  owing  to  tlie 
short-service  system.  The  Army  was 
crowded  with  boys,  because  they  insisted 
on  enlisting  them  instead  of  waiting 
until  they  were  of  a  proper  age.  So 
long  as  they  enlisted  lads  of  18  or  19, 
and  kept  them  only  three  or  four  years, 
and  did  not  allow  any  man  under  20  to 
go  out  to  India,  so  long  would  the  Army 
in  England  be  found  to  be  crowded  with 
boys.  If  they  had  too  many  boys,  it  was 
simply  because  they  did  not  enlist  at  the 
proper  age,  and  not  because  they  were 
following  the  Continental  system.  In 
point  of  fact,  they  did  not  follow  the 
Continental  system,  because  on  the  Con- 
tinent tliey  enlisted  at  a  proper  and 
reasonable  age.  He  must  apologize  for 
troubling  the  Committee  at  the  length 
he  had ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  interest- 
ing conversation  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  to  which  ho  had  been  com- 
pelled to  listen,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
express  his  views  as  shortly  as  he  could 
have  wished. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  remarked, 
that  if  tliere  were  a  disposition,  as  there 
appeared  to  be,  on  the  part  of  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
not  to  discuss  the  Bill  on  that  occasion, 
the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  report 
Progress.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway  had  no  desire  to  force  his 
views  upon  the  Committee ;  but  he  was 
glad  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  made  the  speech  he  had  just 
delivered ;  because  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  he  was  afraid,  was  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Charley),  who  had  urged  upon  him  a 
very  re-actionary  policy  in  respect  to  long 
service.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to 
long  service,  and  considered  that  12 
years  was  quite  long  enough.  As  had 
been  pointed  out  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  the  reason  why  the  Army  was 
now  crowded  with  boys  was  that  they 
enlisted  youths  before  thoy  were  old 
enough  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Army. 
There  was  another  very  serious  objection 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  Amendment ; 
for  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  It  amounted 
to  this — that  thoy  sought  to  force  a  man 
to  remain  in  a  Service  which  was  dis- 
agreeable and  irksome  to  him.  A  man 
might  gain  eight  or  nine  years'  expe- 
rience of  the  Army,  and  then  should  be 
able  to  determine  whether  he  would  fol- 
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low  it  the  whole  of  his  life,  or  would 
retire.  He  thought  that  the  change 
which  had  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  short  service  was  highly  beneficial; 
and  he  trusted  that  no  step  in  a  oontrary 
direction  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  had  expected  that 
upon  this  clause  they  would  have  had 
some  general  and  useful  discussion  hj 
the  military  authorities  of  the    House. 
The  only  reason  which  had  been  given 
them  for  postponing  a  previous  clause 
was  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  a  more  full  and  perfect  manner 
at  another  period.     This  was  a  clause  of 
the  first  importance,  concerning,  as  it 
did,  in  a  most  vital  degree,  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army.     It  was,  indeed,  a  matter 
of  such  importance  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  deal  with 
it.     He  thought,   therefore,   that  they 
might  have  expected  that  the  GommittcM 
would  have  given  as  much  aid  as  pos- 
sible in  its  discussion.     There  had,  how- 
ever, been  a  very  distinct  impression, 
from  the  conduct  of  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site, that  they  wished  this  clause  to  be 
passed  without  any  discussion.     If  the 
Government  could   not  afford  time  to 
discuss  a  Bill  of  this  magnitude,  they 
should  not  have  brought  it  in.     Ques- 
tions of  the  greatest  moment  were  laid 
before  the  Committee ;  but  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers presumed  to  discuss  them,  feelings 
of  very  great  impatience  were  exhibited 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.    He 
must   emphatically  protest  against  die 
marked  discourtesy  exhibited  by  some 
supporters  of  the  Government  during 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  g&Uant 
Member    for   Galway.     The  hon.  and 
leamedMenjberfor Salford  (Mr. Charier) 
had  urged  upon  the  Gt)vemment  to  do 
away  with  short  service.     It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentls- 
man  the  Secretary  of  State  for  WarmigW 
have  pointed  out,  as  the  hon.  and  gtl* 
lant  Member  for  Galway  had  done,  wat 
short  service  was  not  responsible  for  the 
evils  which   were  now  complained  ot 
The  real  evil  was    that  the   militttj 
authorities  admitted  boys  into  the  ranks, 
instead  of  enlisting  more  hardy  mw- 
He  believed  that  it  was  altogether  » 
wrong  principle  to  go  upon,  to  enKst 
men  for  a  service  of  12  years,  which  wis 
facetiously  called  short  service.    If  th* 
Government  wished  to  introduce  a  mori 
soldierly  class  in  the  Army,  they  ought 
to  offer  better  inducements  tban  at  pre* 
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sent.  When  the  Government  asked 
men  to  enter  for  12  years  into  the  Army 
and  Reserves,  they  ought  to  hold  out 
some  better  prospect  than  they  did  at 
present.  That  prospect  ought  to  be 
improved  in  two  ways.  There  ought 
to  bo  a  better  future  for  a  man  in  the 
Army,  and  out  of  the  Army.  There 
ought  to  be  a  better  prospect  of  promo- 
tion for  soldiers  in  the  Army,  and  old 
soldiers  ought  to  have  a  better  prospect 
in  civil  life  when  they  left  it.  Com- 
mittee after  Committee  had  recommended 
that  retired  soldiers  should  have  a  bet- 
ter prospect  of  employment  in  the  Civil 
Service  opened  to  them  ;  but  these  repre- 
sentations had  been  consistently  disre- 
garded. If  the  Government  wished  to 
find  out  why  our  soldiers  were  different 
from  those  of  foreign  countries,  they 
would  ascertain  that  they  were  given  no 
superiority  over  other  candidates  for 
employment  in  the  Civil  Service  after 
leaving  the  Army.  Much  good  would 
be  dono  if  they  made  service  in  the 
Army  a  recommendation  for  after  em- 
ployment. There  ought,  also,  to  be 
more  prospect  of  promotion  for  a  de- 
serving soldier  than  existed  at  present. 
It  was  a  positive  scandal,  at  present,  the 
number  of  obstacles  that  were  put  in 
the  way  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Aiiny.  It  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  the  Government,  if  thov  wished  to 
make  the  Army  popular,  to  give  more 
facilitiesforobtainingpromotion.  Several 
hon.  Members  had  received  numerous 
letters  from  soldiers  of  long-standing, 
and  also  from  such  commissioned  officers 
as  quartermasters,  complaining  of  the 
ridiculous  character  of  the  promotion 
now  open  to  deserving  soldiers.  There 
was  hardly  a  commissioned  rank  open 
to  a  deserving  soldier  but  that  of  quar- 
termaster, where  he  could  get  no  rise  at 
all,  and  was  shelved  for  his  natural  life. 
It  must  be  the  wish  of  everyone  to 
bring  about  a  time  when  our  Army  would 
be  able  to  compare  itself  with  Conti- 
nental Armies,  and  that  could  never  be 
done  until  the  same  facilities  were  given 
with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  de- 
serving soldiers  as  existed  in  Continental 
Annies.  It  was  not  only  a  case  of 
justice  to  deserving  soldiers,  but  many 
instances  could  be  adduced  to  show  they 
required  more  experienced  men  in  the 
position  of  officers  than  they  had  at  pre- 
sent. They  would  never  have  a  due 
proportion  of  experienced  men  as  offi- 


cers, so  long  as  they  confined  officers  to 
the  class  obtaining  first  commissions. 
A  much  larger  number  of  soldiers  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  serve  the  Queen  as 
commissioned  officers  than  was  now  the 
case.  The  effect  upon  the  Army  would 
be  very  great  if  better  prospects  were 
open  to  the  deserving  soldier,  both 
during  his  continuance  in  the  Army  and 
after  his  retirement. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  74  (Terms  of  original  enlist- 
ment). 

Major  NOLAN  hoped  that  the  1st 
sub-section  of  this  clause  would  not  be 
that  upon  which  enlistment  was  usually 
made,  but  that  the  2nd  sub-section 
would  be  usually  acted  upon.  The  dis- 
tinction was  this — they  had  now  got 
into  a  totally  different  stratum  of  the 
Bill  from  what  they  had  previously  been 
considering.  They  had  hitherto  been 
discussing  judicial  questions;  but  now 
they  came  to  consider  questions  of  ad- 
ministration. He  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  would  not  yield  to  the 
pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  from  outside  to  induce  him  to 
enlist  for  a  long  period  of  service  in  the 
Army,  but  would  enlist  partly  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Army,  and  partly  for  service 
in  the  Reserve.  A  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure had  been  put  upon  the  Government 
to  revert,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  old 
long- service  system.  He  believed  that 
no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than 
to  do  that.  What  they  had  to  look 
to  was  the  possible  contingency  of  a 
great  war;  and,  in  that  event,  their 
chief  dependence  must  be  upon  the  Re- 
serve. If  the  long-service  system  were 
reverted  to,  they  would  have  no  Reserve ; 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  money  which 
had  been  spent  upon  the  Army  would 
be  absolutely  wasted.  Under  the  Ist 
sub-section  of  this  clause  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  could  enlist  men  for  12 
years  in  the  Army.  He  strongly  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man would  not  revert  to  the  old  system, 
and  take  men  only  for  service  in  the 
Army.  He  thought  it  necessary  to 
tender  this  advice  to  the  Government, 
as  he  found  exactly  the  opposite  was 
being  given  them  from  other  quarters. 
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Colonel  STANLEY  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  answering  the  question  which 
which  had  been  put  to  him,  and  in 
stating  that  his  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
service  in  the  Reserve  following  short 
service.  As  to  the  precise  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  Army,  that  was  another 
question.  As  regarded  any  alteration 
in  the  clause  to  which  attention  had 
been  drawn,  it  was  done  with  the  view 
of  removing  any  doubts  under  the  exist- 
ing Enlistment  Act,  and  to  meet  the 
case  of  men  extending  their  service  to 
India.  It  was  found  inconvenient  to 
send  men  to  India  with  very  short  ser- 
vices. Some  years  ago  the  House  passed 
a  Eesolution  that  a  man  under  a  certain 
age  should  not  be  sent  to  India.  Great 
difficulty  was  sometimes  experienced  in 
filling  up  drafts  for  India ;  and  the 
authorities  there  complained  that  the 
men  sent  were  under  too  shoi-t  a  term  of 
service.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  would  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion on  this  subject  at  another  time,  he 
would  then  be  able  to  show  him  how 
slight  the  effect  of  this  clause  would  be 
in  allowing  a  man  to  extend  his  period 
of  service  in  the  Army  two  years  longer. 
At  the  same  time,  it  had  been  held  that 
the  extension  of  two  years'  service  would 
have  a  good  practical  effect  upon  the 
Army  in  India.  The  Ist  sub-section 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing some  cases.  A  man  might  enlist 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  send  at  once 
into  the  Reserve.  They  did  not  want 
to  enlist  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up 
the  Army ;  but  they  only  wanted  some 
men  who  had  gone  through  the  Army, 
but  had  left  it,  to  have  a  short  service, 
perhaps,  for  half-a-year,  in  the  Army, 
arid  then  to  pass  into  the  Reserve.  A 
power  of  that  kind  would  meet  the  case 
of  men  who,  for  private  reasons,  had 
left  the  Army  by  buying  themselves  out, 
and  wanted  to  return  to  it  again.  It 
was  for  reasons  such  as  that,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  alter  the  terms  of 
services 

Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  rose  to 
express  his  regret  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  committed  himself  to 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  short  service  only 
while  the  subject  was  before  a  competent 
Commission. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  short 

Major  Nolan 


term  of  service,  followed  by  service  in 
the  Xvoserve 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  thought 
it  should  be  recollected  that  our  Army 
was  not  like  a  Continental  Army,  and 
that  a  very  different  state  of  things 
existed  here  to  that  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  very  large  number  of  men 
under  long  service  in  our  Army,  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  service  in 
India  and  the  Colonics. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a 
distinct  enlistment  for  service  in  India. 
He  had  consulted  a  good  many  Indian 
authorities ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
present  system  by  which  tho  Army  was 
drafted  for  service  in  India  resulted  in 
injury  to  the  Army  and  in  enormously 
increasing  the  expenditure.  The  much 
cheaper  and  better  plan  would  be  to 
have  a  distinct  enlistment  for  service  in 
the  Indian  Army,  or  the  institution  of 
an  Indian  Army,  such  as  had  existed 
before  the  present  system  came  into 
operation. 

Lord  ELCHO  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  acting  discourteously  to  hon. 
Members  ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  had 
any  title  to  complain  of  not  being  lis- 
tened to.  The  questions  which  had  been 
discussed  were  very  large  ones,  and  he 
thought  that  the  proper  time  to  debate 
them  was  not  upon  this  Bill,  but  rather 
upon  the  first  Vote  for  the  Reserves  on 
the  Army  Estimates.  Then  was  the 
proper  time  for  going  into  these  matters; 
and  he  should  reserve  what  remarks  he 
had  to  make  upon  the  subject  until  that 
occasion.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Salford 
(Mr.  Charley)  had  not  chosen  the  proper 
time  to  introduce  the  question  he  had. 
He  objected  to  its  being  supposed  that 
everyone  was  bound  to  listen  to  hon. 
Members  when  thev  chose  to  address  the 
House  ;  and  whenever  he  perceived  that 
anything  like  obstruction  was  going  on 
he  simply  talked  to  his  Friends,  in  order 
to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  suggested  that  tho 
discussion  of  the  clause  should  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  hoped  notewouU 
be  taken  of  the  avowal  which  a  distill* 
guished  supporter  of  the  Gk>vemmeot, 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  made.  He 
had  avowed  that  when  a  political  oppo- 
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nent  differed  from  him  in  the  views  he 
took  of  a  certain  Bill,  and  when  he  rose 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  ho 
was  to  be  prevented  giving  his  opinion 
as  to  the  opportuneness  of  the  measure 
by  ostentatiously  loud  remarks  made 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  Ho 
did  not  think  a  less  worthy  avowal  had 
been  made  in  Committee  for  a  long  time ; 
and  he  only  hoped  that  very  few  hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House  would 
take  that  conduct  as  a  pattern.  He  re- 
gretted to  observe  that  there  had  been 
no  apparent  haste  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  to  disavow  the 
conduct  of  their  supporters.  If  that 
diflavowal  was  not  made,  they  must  take 
it  as  an  indication  that  the  G-ovemment 
approved  of  loud  conversation  on  private 
affairs  as  one  of  the  legitimate  forms  of 
conducting  the  Business  of  the  House. 

Sir  WILLIAJrl  HARCOUET  en- 
tirely agreed  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  this 
point.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Salford  (Mr.  Charley)  had  thrown 
the  ball  over  to  that  side  in  order  that 
it  might  be  returned.  These  enlistment 
clauses  were  only  put  in  as  consolida- 
tion clauses ;  and,  certainly,  he  was  sorry 
to  see  them  in  this  Bill  at  all.  This 
Bill  was  called  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Kegulation  Bill ;  but  it  was,  practically, 
two  Bills.  One  part  was  a  Discipline 
Billy  and  the  other  part  was  a  Kegula- 
tion Bill.  If  they  had  not  the  enlist- 
ment clauses,  they  would  get  rid  of  half 
the  clauses  of  this  Bill.  Were  they  to 
go  into  a  long  talk  on  these  clauses, 
why  there  was  hardly  anything  that 
cotdd  not  be  brought  into  a  discussion 
on  this  Bill ;  and  the  House  must  come 
to  some  determination  as  to  the  ensuing 
clauses,  whether  they  meant  to  discuss 
them  in  detail,  and  the  whole  question 
of  the  principles  of  enlistment  in  the 
British  Army.  If  so,  it  was  turning  this 
Bill  into  a  discussion  on  the  Estimates. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  only  wished  to 
ask  a  question.  Yesterday  he  asked 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
whether  he  would  bring  on  the  Army 
Estimates  at  such  a  time  that  his  hon. 
Friends  opposite  could  bring  forward 
their  Motions  in  going  into  Committee, 
rather  than  in  Committee  ?  His  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  did  not  hear  his 
question  distinctly,  and  did  not  give  the 
answer  which  showed  the  spirit  which 
animated  him. 


Colonel  MURE  said,  his  object  was 
to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Army 
in  Zululand,  and  not  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  condition  of  the  Army  generally. 
Since  then,  they  wore  aware  that  a 
Committee  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  this  question ;  and  it  was  at 
the  suggestion  not  only  of  military  men 
outside  the  House,  but  others  inside  the 
House,  that  he  withdrewthe  Motion  from 
tho  Paper.  He  had  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  convenient,  perhaps  unfair,  to  the 
Committee  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
cussion in  that  House.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  enlistment,  they  were  divided 
into  two  camps.  His  impression  was 
that  short  service,  as  it  at  present  ex- 
isted, would  not  answer.  It  was  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  go 
into  the  matter  with  a  Committee  about 
to  sit  on  the  question ;  and,  above  all,  it 
would  not  be  wise,  with  the  Committee 
about  to  sit,  to  make  this  a  Party  ques- 
tion in  a  Party  discussion.  This  was 
the  reason  why  he  withdrew  the  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Elcho)  had  pointed  out  that  on 
the  Estimates  the  question  would  arise ; 
but  that  discussion  would  not  be  from 
his  (Colonel  Mure*s)  initiative.  When 
raised,  however,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  military  man  to  refrain  from  enter- 
ing into  it;  but  he  hoped  there  would  be 
no  Party  feeling  introduced  into  this 
discussion.  He  sincerely  hoped  the 
Committee  would  consider  the  question 
on  its  merits,  and  not  allow  itself  to  be 
influenced  by  any  partiality  for  Viscount 
Cardwell^s  scheme,  or  against  it. 

Colonel  STANLEY  joined  with  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  who  had  just 
spoken  in  expressing  a  sincere  hope  that 
anything  as  regarded  the  Army  would 
not  bo  made  a  question  of  Party  politics. 
He  hoped,  whatever  their  views,  they 
would  all  work  with  one  common  object. 
There  might  be  a  divergence  of  view ; 
but  he  hoped  thoy  could  reconcile  that 
with  full  Party  allegiance.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Elcho),  he  must  apologize  for  not  having 
answered  it.  He  had  not  been  able, 
owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  com- 
municate with  him  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  when  the  Estimates 
woidd  be  taken.  As  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  enlistment,  of  course,  there  was 
a  great  deal  that  might  be  urged  why 
it  should  not  form  part  of  this  Bill.     For 
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his  own  part,  lie  found  it  better  to  deal 
with  the  whole  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  consolidate  the  existing  regulations. 
He  quite  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  that  it  was  inconvenient  here 
to  discuss  all  the  vexed  questions  which 
might  be  involved;  but  after  the  ex- 
planation he  had  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee he  hoped  hon.  Members  would 
be  induced  now  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  other  clauses ;  and 
he  did  not  think  they  would  find  any 
matter  which  would  cause  anv  serious 
amount  of  discussion. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  re- 
minded the  Committee  that  they  were 
about  to  pass  a  permanent  Act ;  and  he 
thought,  if  ever  they  were  to  discuss  it,  now 
was  the  time.  He  entirely  disagreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho)that  the  pro- 
per time  to  discuss  this  question  was  on 
the  Army  Estimates.  They  could  not  alter 
the  Act  in  a  discussion  on  the  Estimates. 
In  the  Estimates  there  was  simply  a  long 
talk,  and  nothing  came  of  it,  unless  they 
refused  the  Estimates,  which  he  did  not 
think  the  noble  Lord  contemplated. 
They  would  have  no  other  opportunity 
but  this  until  the  Continuance  Act  came 
into  operation.  He  hoped  the  enlist- 
ment clauses  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Bill. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought, 
after  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  the  Government  would  act 
wisely  in  withdrawing  the  enlistment 
clauses  from  the  Bill  altogether.  There 
were  sufficient  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  without  loading 
it  with  irrelevant  matter.  They  were 
told  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  that  they 
must  not  discuss  this  matter  now,  and 
that  they  must  wait  until  they  came  to 
the  Estimates.  He  remembered  that 
they  had  the  Army  Estimates  on  a  short 
time  ago,  and  they  were  told  that  it  was 
useless  to  raise  questions  on  the  Esti- 
mates, as  they  could  not  give  effect  to 
their  opinions  by  legislation.  It  was 
said,  within  the  last  few  days,  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House  to 
discuss  this  important  question  on  the 
Army  Estimates.  They  then  came  to 
the  Bill,  where  they  had  the  only  chance 
of  affecting  legislation,  and  then  they 
were  told,  coolly,  **  Wait  until  you  come 
to  the  Estimates."  This  was  playing 
fast  and  loose.     The  course  which  the 

Colonel  Stanley 


Government  was  pursuing  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  any 
large  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  was  unfortunate  for  the  GK)vem- 
ment ;  but  the  fact  was,  they  were  mat- 
ing no  progress  at  all.  They  were  tra- 
velling in  a  vicious  circle,  in  which  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  useless  talk.  He 
specially  referred  to  the  contributions  to 
the  debate  made  by  hon.  Members  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Expunge  from  the  Bill 
all  immaterial  matter.  Do  not  persist 
in  dragging  into  the  Bill  things  which 
did  not  belong  to  it.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  con- 
sidering what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford,  to  ex- 
punge from  the  Bill  the  enlistment 
clauses. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  short  service 
would  always  bo  approved  b"y  the  demo- 
cracy, and  long  service  by  the  aristo- 
cracv.  The  reasons  were  obvious ;  and 
there  was  no  use  ignoring  the  ten- 
dency. When  thev  were  asked — "  Why 
do  you  enlist  boys?"  they  were  told  that 
they  could  not  got  men  for  the  money. 
That  was  quite  true.  They  did  not  pay 
the  soldier  near  so  well  as  the  agricnl- 
tural  labourer  was  paid  in  the  Northern 
lialf  of  England.  Taking  Mr.  Caird^f 
figures,  the  labourer  was  paid  18*. 
and  19«.  a- week ;  whereas,  making  all 
allowances,  the  soldier  received  15«.  6^ 
a- week.  That  was  at  the  root  of  the 
short  service. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  75  (Change  of  conditions  of 
service). 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
had  an  Amendment  to  insert  words  after 
line  5.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not  given 
Notice  of  the  Amendment,  which  might 
do  good,  and  could  not  do  any  harm.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  while  the  Secretaryof 
State  for  War  might  make  regulations 
by  which  long-service  men  might  hd 
made  short-service  men,  and  go  into 
the  Keserve,  the  case  might  arise  in 
which,  with  the  consent  of  themselvea, 
the  short- service  men  might  be  made 
long-service  men.  It  might  be  found 
that  men,  after  one  or  two  years  in 
the  Army,  liking  the  Profession,  would 
be  willing  to  re-enlist  for  a  longer  term, 
and  to  take  service  in  India  and  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  He,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  worda — "  To  extend 
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the  term  of  bis  original  enlistment  up  to 
the  period  of  12  years."  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
favourably  consider  this. 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  words — to  the  power  being 
given.  The  principle  exists  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  now. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  moved 
the  further  addition  to  the  clause  at  the 
end  of  line  7,  of  the  words  "  or  any 
period  of  time  not  exceeding  12  years  on 
the  whole." 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  76  (Heckoning  and  forfeiture 
of  service). 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  the  two  systems 
of  counting  service  in  the  Army — one 
reckoning  for  discharge,  and  the  other 
towards  pension — were  very  bad.  This 
way  of  reckoning  had  no  effect  upon  the 
men,  but  gave  endless  trouble  to  the 
officers  and  their  clerks;  and  he  believed 
that  an  officer  had  stated  that,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system,  the  ser- 
vices of,  at  least,  a  dozen  clerks  could  be 
dispensed  with  at  Woolwich.  He  in- 
tended to  move  the  insertion  of  the  words, 
after  line  14 — 

"  Any  man  absent  without  leave  more  than 
five  days  shall  have  those  deducted  from  his  ser- 
vice towards  pension." 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  pressed.  The 
pensions  were  matters  that  were  dealt 
with  partly  under  the  Estimates  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  and  partly 
under  Royal  Warrant,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  wrong  to  insert  the  words  pro- 
posed, inasmuch  as  the  Bill,  as  drafted, 
did  not  include  anything  relating  to 
them.  At  the  same  time,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  object  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  and  would  communi- 
cate with  the  Financial  Secretary  to  see 
whether  the  suggested  improvement  could 
not  be  made  under  tbe  Royal  Warrant. 

Majob  NOLAN  begged  to  withdraw 
his  Amendment.  The  question  of  the 
documentary  system  was  one  which  could 
be  settled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  alone.  At  present,  the  system  was 
in  an  exceedingly  bad  state,  giving  end- 
less trouble  and  labour ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  could  be  easily  simplified. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  witlidrawn. 


Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  clause 
provided  that  a  soldier's  service  should 
reckon  from  the  time  of  attestation ;  but 
it  went  on  to  say  that  the  whole  of  his 
prior  service  should  be  forfeited  if  he  was 
convicted  of  desertion,  fraudulent  enlist- 
ment, and  certain  other  offences.  This 
clause  was  a  very  vindictive  one,  and 
would  lead  to  the  aggravation  of  any 
punishment  which  might  fall  upon  a 
person  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  named. 
Let  a  deserter  be  punished  by  all  means ; 
but  let  his  punishment  be  adequate  to 
his  offence.  But  when  a  man  had  been 
convicted  and  punished  for  any  of  the 
offences  in  question,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  great  aggravation  of  punishment 
that  all  his  prior  service  should  be  for- 
feited into  the  bargain.  He,  therefore, 
moved  the  omission  of  all  the  words  of 
the  clause  from  ''but,"  in  line  16,  in- 
clusive. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  clause 
was,  no  doubt,  an  alteration  from  the 
existing  law,  and  had  been  made  more 
severe,  for  the  crimes  were  such  that 
could  be  committed  on  a  man's  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  nobody  could  force  a  man 
to  desert,  that  must  be  entirely  at  his  own 
option.  The  crimes  named  in  the  section 
were  the  cause  not  only  of  great  loss  to 
the  Service,  but  also  to  the  State ;  and, 
therefore,  considering  how  g^eat  a  blot 
upon  the  Service  were  desertion  and 
fraudulent  enlistment,  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  they  should  be  punished 
by  the  forfeiture  of  previous  service.  He 
did  not  wish  to  tell  the  Committee  that 
this  was  not  more  severe  than  the  present 
practice.  A  man  did  not  forfeit  service 
for  any  absence  or  imprisonment ;  but  if 
he  was  convicted  of  these  particularly 
serious  offences,  he  would  forfeit  his 
former  service.  He  hoped  the  Commit- 
tee would  accept  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  thought  tho 
change  proposed  by  the  Government  iu 
respect  of  these  crimes  a  very  good  one, 
and  likely  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Service.  It  would,  amongst  other 
advantages,  enable  a  court  martial  to 
give  less  imprisonment.  Everyone  knew 
that  the  well-conducted  men  formed  the 
great  majority  of  the  Army ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  ill-conducted 
and  irregular  men  in  the  Army  could  be 
punished  in  a  way  which  did  not  affect 
the  well-conducted  soldiers.      He  had 
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known  the  authorities  over  and  over 
again,  as  thoy  had  power  to  do,  restore 
a  man's  service  after  five  years'  good 
behaviour.  The  inconvenience  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Gal  way  (Major  Nolan),  with  regard  to 
the  two  systems  of  reckoning  service 
towards  discharge  and  pension,  was  no- 
thing to  the  complication  caused,  under 
the  present  system,  of  forfeiture  of  ser- 
vice. He  thought  the  change  proposed 
by  the  clause  should  be  accepted. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  thought  that  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  relied  upon  se- 
verity of  punishment  for  the  repression 
of  the  olGPences  in  question,  they  would 
rely  upon  a  broken  reed.  He  could  not 
agree  that  a  man  should  forfeit  all  his 
prior  service  besides  the  punishment 
awarded  for  the  offences  by  court  mar- 
tial. A  man  of  12  years'  service  might 
be  taken  prisoner  of  war  by  want  of 
due  precaution  ;  and  thereupon,  without 
leaving  it  to  the  court  to  decide,  this 
Act  of  Parliament  would  require  that 
the  whole  of  that  period  of  service 
shoidd  be  forfeited.  The  Bill  said  **  it 
shall  be  forfeited,"  and  not  even  the 
Commander-in-Chief  could  sot  this  aside. 
Further,  the  Act  said  the  soldier  should 
begin  over  again,  and  bo  liable  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  his  original  enlistment. 
Here,  also,  this  was  not  ordered  by  court 
martial  after  due  consideratioD,  but 
rendered  compulsory  ;  while  the  justifi- 
cation of  this  course,  it  was  said,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  number  of  entries  which 
would  be  saved  in  the  Regimental 
Books.  He  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell). 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had,  per- 
haps, lost  10  years'  service,  and  then 
kept  clear  of  the  Regimental  Defaidters' 
Book  for  five  years,  his  commanding 
officer  would  at  once  recognize  him  as 
entitled  to  restoration  as  a  matter  of 
course 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  said,  that 
power  of  restoration  did  not  appear  in 
the  Bill.  He  wanted  some  words  to  bo 
inserted  that  would  insure  this  benefit 
to  the  soldier ;  and  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable, if  a  new  clause  was  proposed, 
that  some  provision  should  be  introduced 
for  good-service  restoration.  With  re- 
gard to  the  sub-section  relating  to 
soldiers  taken  prisoners  of  war  by  want 
of  due  precaution,  the  observations  of 

Colonel  Colt li  ant 


the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 
port (Mr.  Hop  wood)  upon  this  point 
were  very  important;  and  he  agreed 
with  him  that  it  was  much  too  severe  to 
make  a  man  for  such  an  offence  neces- 
sarily and  irretrievably  lose  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  former  service,  on  convic- 
tion by  court  martial,  who  were  only 
sworn  to  find  out  whether  he  was  absent 
from  the  Service.  He  hoped  that  the 
words  **  by  want  of  due  precaution" 
would  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  that  each 
deserter  cost  the  country  £35 ;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  under  a  system  of  short 
service,  the  punishment  for  desertion 
could  not  be  too  severe. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  explained,  that 
he  had  supported  this  clause  under  the 
impression  that  the  Bill  contained 
powers  for  restoration  of  service  ;  but 
he  now  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
support  from  the  clause  in  its  present 
form,  because  he  found  that  the  Bill 
contained  no  such  powers.  He  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hop  wood),  that  sub-section  C  was  much 
too  severe,  and  he  (Colonel  Colthurst) 
would  say  the  same  of  sub-section  D. 
His  remarks  were  directed  entirely  to 
the  good  of  the  Service. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that 
there  should,  at  all  events,  be  power  to 
restore  service  after  a  sufficient  period 
of  good  conduct. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment.  He  thought 
that  the  hon.  and  (gallant  Member  for 
the  County  of  Cork  (Colonel  Colthurst), 
having  changed  his  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  clause,  should  also  have 
withdrawn  the  imputations  cast  upon 
his  Colleagues  in  his  first  speech,  when 
he  said  that  a  number  of  Members  were 
opposing  this  Bill  in  the  interest  of  the 
ill-conducted  soldiers  of  the  Army.  Of 
course,  he  had  not  meant  to  imply  any- 
thing offensive,  because  it  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  cha- 
racter to  utter  such  a  calumny  upon  any 
Members  of  the  House.  The  efforts 
of  hon.  Members  had  been  directed  to 
the  humanizing  of  this  Bill,  and  to  get- 
ting altogether  a  better  class  of  men  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Army,  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  nnd  gallant  Member  were  exceed- 
ingly out  of  place ;  and  he  trusted  that 
he  would  see  the  propriety  of  withdraw- 
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ing  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  his  constituents.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  sure  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  entirely  repudiate  the 
suggested  imputation  cast  upon  those 
hon.  Members  who  were  endeavouring 
to  humanize  the  Bill. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  did  not  feel 
under  any  necessity  of  withdrawing  the 
supposed  imputations,  because  he  did 
not  intend  to  cast  them.  What  he  meant 
so  convey  was,  that  many  hon.  Members, 
in  their  laudable  anxiety  to  prevent  un- 
due severity  of  punishment  being  applied 
to  the  ill-conducted  and  irregular  sol- 
dier, had  forgotten  the  interests  of  the 
well-conducted  soldier.  He  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  neither  his  Colleagues 
nor  constituents  would  accuse  him  of 
having  intended  to  convey  any  other 
meaning. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  objected  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Amendment.  He  con- 
sidered there  should  rest  some  option 
with  the  court  martial  who  tried  a 
soldier  for  these  offences.  No  doubt, 
desertion  was  a  very  grave  crime ;  but 
the  distinction  between  desertion  and 
absence  without  leave  must,  in  some 
cases,  be  extremely  slight.  He  thought 
the  court  should  have  power  to  say 
whether  or  not  all  the  punishments  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  should  be  inflicted 
for  the  offences  in  question.  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  very  wrong  to  maintain  a 
hard-and-fast  line,  and  leave  them  no 
discretion  in  the   matter. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  there  were  many 
kinds  of  fraudulent  enlistment.  Of 
course,  when  a  man  took  a  second  kit 
and  bounty,  that  was  a  very  serious  form 
of  the  crime.  But  there  were  other 
classes  of  this  crime  for  which  he  con- 
sidered the  punishment  too  heavy.  For 
instance,  was  a  boy  of  17J  years  of  age, 
who  enlisted  as  1 8  years  of  age,  on  being 
found  out  a  number  of  years  afterwards 
when,  perhaps,  he  had  become  a  good 
and  efficient  soldier,  to  forfeit  all  his 
service?  Again,  would  the  clause  ap- 
ply only  to  men  who  enlisted  after  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  or  would  men  lose 
for  desertion  committed  before  ? 

CoLOJTEL  STANLEY  said,  the  Act 
would  not  be  retrospective  in  any  de- 
gree, except  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  re- 
engaged. 

Sib  HENRY  JAMES  understood  the 
clause  to  affect  any  soldiers  whose  time 
had  to  be  reckoned  after  the  passing 


of  the  Act.  He  would  be  liable  to  have 
his  time  taken  from  him  if  he  deserted 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  thought  that  frau- 
dulent enlistment  should  be  dealt  with 
by  itself ;  and  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  agreed  to  take  out  sub- 
sections C  and  D,  he  thought  he  might 
agree  to  leave  out  sub-section  B  also. 
This  might  be  very  easily  done  with- 
out disregarding  the  interests  of  the  Ser- 
vice. The  same  thing  should  be  done 
with  the  last  part  of  the  clause.  He 
could  then  move  that  the  whole  period 
of  a  deserter's  absence  should  be  for- 
feited to  him,  and  this  would  entirely  do 
away  with  the  aggravation  which  the 
present  clause  imposed.  He  maintained 
that  boys,  and  men  who  had  enlisted  as 
boys,  should  not  be  punished  with  ex- 
treme severity  for  desertion.  Moreover, 
the  punishment  of  forfeiture  of  service, 
to  which  a  deserter  was  liable,  prevented 
men,  who  might  otherwise  be  bo  dis- 
posed, to  come  back  to  their  regiments ; 
while  he  considered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  some  gate  should  be  left  open  to 
the  deserter  by  which  he  could  volun- 
tarily re-enter.  He,  therefore,  asked  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
take  out  the  words  "  Fraudulent  enlist- 
ment," and  to  allow  desertion  to  bo 
punished  by  itself. 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  agree 
to  that  proposal.  He  thought  the  Com- 
mittee could  hardly  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  crime  of  fraudulent 
enlistment  had  been  carried  on.  It  had 
become  the  regular  trade  of  men,  per- 
haps never  more  than  a  week  out  of 
prison,  and  as  such  it  must  be  stamped 
out.  He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
allow  the  clause  to  pass. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  were  tied  by  these  sec- 
tions. The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman kept  his  eye  too  much  fixed  upon 
the  cases  of  men  who  enlisted  fraudu- 
lently over  and  over  again.  But  he  should 
remember  that  there  were  other  cases  to 
be  dealt  with,  which  did  not  require 
Buch  strong  treatment  as  that  proposed. 
He  would  suggest  that  Progress  be  re- 
ported, and  that  some  Amendment  should 
be  added  at  the  next  discussion  of  the 
Bill. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  would  bo 
rather  hard  to  do  this  at  that  moment ; 
he  had  already  given  the  assurance  that 
certain  words  oaould  be  added,  which 
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ho  hoped  would  be  sufficient  for  making 
the  clause  more  clear. 

Mr.  EYIjANDS  could  not  consent  to 
the  passinp^  of  the  clause ;  and  urged 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  \Var 
that  he  should  put  upon  the  Paper  the 
addition  which  he  intended  to  make  to 
it.  He  thought  the  Committee  should 
be  told,  on  the  next  occasion,  why  it 
was  that  some  portion  of  the  Articles  of 
War  had  been  omitted  from  the  Bill 
altogether,  while  others  had  been  made 
more  harsh  ? 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  appeared  to  him 
to  have  entirely  misapprehended  the  in- 
tention of  the  opponents  of  the  clause. 
He  (Colonel  Stanley)  had  given  the 
case  of  a  soldier  who  enlisted  and  re- 
enlisted  over  and  over  again  ;  but  he 
appeared  to  forget  that  such  a  person, 
who  spent  all  his  time  in  gaol,  would 
have  nothing  either  for  service  or  pension. 
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It  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven,  of 
the  clock.  Committee  report  Progress; 
to  sit  again  upon  Thursday. 

PUBLIC   LOANS   REMISSION   BILL. 

Resolution  [Juno  23]  reported^  and  agreed  to  : 
— Bill  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  Raikks, 
Mr.  Chancelloh  of  the  Exchequeu,  and  Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ihbetson. 

WiMprmentcdj  andrcad  the  first  time.  [Bill218.] 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nino 
of  the  clock. 

Notice  taken,  tliat  40  Members  wore 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
after  Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  2oth  June,  1879. 
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Third  Reading — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4)*, 

and  patted. 

ColoKil  StanUy 


UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (lEELAND) 

BILL.— [Bill  183.] 
{The  0^ Conor  Don,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  Mr,  Sk4ne, 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Lord  Charle*  BeretfcH, 

Mr.  Parnell.) 
SECOND  READING.      [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [21st  May],  '*  That  the  BUI  be 
now  read  a  second  time." 

And  which  Amendment  was — 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*^  while  this  House  recognizes  that  the  funds  set 
free  by  the  disesttiblishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  he  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  provided  they  are  not  again  applied  to 
the  support  of  any  sectarian  religion,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  devote  additional  public  funds  to 
the  further  promotion  of  higher  education  ii 
Ireland  till  adequate  provision  is  first  made  for 
elementary  teaching  in  that  Country  without 
aid  from  Imperial  funds  exceeding  that  given  to 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom," — (Sir 
George  Campbell,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  SYNAN  :  In  rising  to  continue 
the  adjourned  debate  upon  this  moflt 
important  question,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  obliged,  bj  the  refusal 
or  the  inability  of  Her  Majesty's  Goveni- 
ment  to  give  us  a  day,  to  debate  thia 
great  question  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  we 
therefore  appeal  to  the  forbearance  and 
the  honour  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  propose  to  speak  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  which 
is  the  only  question  at  this  stage,  and 
not  to  countenance  any  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  Division  or  talk  the  matter  out 
There  is  another  preliminary  questioa 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  an  ob- 
servation upon,  in  oi*der  to  give  it  an 
answer  that  I  hope  may  be  satisfactoiT 
and  final.  It  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  complaint  by  some  of  the  Press  of  this 
country  that  we,  the  Irish  Catholic 
Members,  have  not  produced  any  decla- 
ration from  our  Bishops  that  they  aooept 
this  Bill  as  a  settlement  of  this  questioB. 
I  will  not  que^tiou  the  right  to  ask  tha 
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question,  nor  the  spirit  in  wliicli  it  is 
asked — whether  to  discredit  and  preju- 
dice the  cause  of  the  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland  by  introducing  the  names  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  for  a  bond 
fide  object  of  ascertaining  our  and  their 
views.  We  consider  this  the  question 
of  the  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland.  On 
their  behalf  we  bring  in  this  Bill,  which 
is  accepted  by  them  as  a  settlement, 
and  whatever  they  accept  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  accept.  That  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Education,  in 
the  case  of  the  Intermediate  Education, 
and  will  be  equally  the  case  upon  this 
great  question,  which  we  regard  as  the 
crowning  of  the  edifice  you  have  raised 
for  the  purposes  of  Irish  education.  As 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  answering 
the  objections  made  to  the  second  road- 
inff  of  this  Bill  on  the  last  Wednesday, 
it  becomes  my  duty  now  to  answer  them 
briefly;  and  if  I  do  so  conclusively,  I 
hope  that  course  may  be  the  shortest 
ana  the  most  satisfactory.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir 
Gheorge  Campbell)  will  excuse  me  if  I 
pass  by  his  irrelevant  Resolution  on  the 
sabject  of  Irish  primary  education. 
Having  India  and  Egypt  on  his  hands, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  have  time  to 
devote  to  this  question ;  but  in  order  to 
satisfy  my  hon.  Friend,  I  make  this  offer 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members. 
If  he  will  give  us  facilities  in  passing 
this  Bill,  we  will  give  him  facilities  in 
discussing  his  Besolution  at  the  proper 
time.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Meniner  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  McLaren)  would  do  well 
to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
peating in  Committee  the  speech  he  has 
delivered.  If  he  does  so,  I  undertake 
to  answer  him  in  Committee,  and  show 
him  that  he  is  completely  mistaken  as  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  to  prove  to 
him  that  the  University  under  this  Bill 
will  be  one  to  which  he  can  send  his 
grandchildren,  as  his  ancestors,  ten  cen- 
turies ago  and  earlier,  did  to  the  Irish 
Colleges  of  that  day.  I  now  come  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
manrice),  which  has  been  considered  by 
our  opponents,  but  particularly  by  his 
Friends  at  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
a  complete  answer,  and  an  unanswerable 
arg^oment  against  the  second  reading. 
I  hope  I  shall  satisfy  the  House  that  it 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  second 


reading.  The  noble  Lord,  from  his 
University  standing,  family  connection 
with  Ireland,  and  knowledge  of  her 
affairs,  must  be  taken  as  an  authority 
upon  this  subject;  and,  therefore,  any 
conclusion  that  can  be  fairly  drawn  from 
his  speech  in  favour  of  this  Bill  must 
have  great  weight  with  the  House.  Tlio 
noble  Lord  began  by  admitting  that 
Irish  Catholics  had  a  grievance  upon 
this  subject — I  hope  he  has  converted 
his  Friends  to  that  view — and  that  the 
House  ought  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
grievance.  The  noble  Lord  said  — 
**  Trinity  College  is  practically  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians ; 
the  Queen's  Colleges  are  the  Uollegos 
of  the  Secularists.  The  Catholics  should 
have  a  College  of  their  own,  affiliated 
to  the  Queen's  University."  Shade 
of  Eip  Van  Winkle!  has  the  noble 
Lord  been  asleep  all  these  years  ?  Was 
not  his  remedy  that  of  the  Bill  of  1873  ? 
The  noble  Lord  says  he  was  not  asleep 
— he  was  wide  awake,  and  he  admits 
that  he  helped  to  kill  and  bury  the  Bill 
of  1873.  Is  it  worthy  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  go  to  the  grave  of  that  Bill  and 
dig  up  its  dusty  remains  in  order  to  de- 
feat the  present  Bill  ?  Is  the  noble  Lord 
a  worker  of  political  miracles  ?  Ho  is 
ambitious;  he  is  able;  but  surely  lie 
does  not  hope  to  vivify  the  dry  bones  of 
the  Bill  of  1873  ?  Why,  then,  this  ar- 
gument ?  If  the  noble  Lord's  character 
was  not  above  such  a  suspicion,  I  would 
say  it  was  merelj'to  defeat  the  Bill;  but, 
being  what  he  is — and  from  his  political 
connections  and  associations  likely  to 
occupy  the  Treasury  at  some  future 
time — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  wishes  to  keep  this  question 
open  until  he  is  able  to  be  a  party  in 
the  settlement  of  it,  and  likely  to  ac- 
quire the  honour  that  may  arise  from 
settling  it.  Whether  ho  expects  to  con- 
vert my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Merthyr  (Mr.  Richard),  and  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
Courtney),  and  to  take  them  to  the 
Treasury  Bench  with  him  to  settle  it,  I 
will  not  say ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  hopeful 
of  conversion.  The  noble  Lord  had  a 
word,  also,  to  say  upon  the  question  of 
endowment.  He  knew — nobody  knew 
bettor — that  the  Irish  people  were  too 
poor  to  endow  a  University,  although 
they  have  out  of  their  poverty  subscribed 
£200,000  to  build  a  Catholic  College,  for 
which  they  asked  a  charter  and  were 
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rofuscd ;  but  tlio  noble  Lord  endowed  it 
for  them  out  of  tlio  property  of  the  ricli 
English  conviU'tvS.  Tho  niilliouaires  of 
Manchester,  said  the  noble  Lord,  have 
endowed  a  College  and  asked  for  a  char- 
ter ;  let  the  millionaire  Catholic  converts 
endow  tho  Irish  University'.  Tlio  noble 
converts,  to  wlioni  the  noble  Lord  refers, 
stand  as  high  in  tho  ranks  of  tho  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  as  the  highest ;  their 
abilities,  their  virtues,  their  bounty  to 
the  charities  of  the  coimtry,  theirprofuse 
gifts  in  tho  cause  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, require  no  panegyric  from  me — 
they  speak  for  themselves.  But,  gi-eatly 
as  we  admire  them,  we  do  not  ask  them, 
nor  would  we  allow  them,  to  endow  our 
University.  Ireland  is  rich  enough,  and 
able  enough,  to  endow  it,  if  you  allow 
her,  Qut  of  lier  own  funds.  But  does 
the  noble  Lord  see  the  consequences  of 
his  own  argument?  The  rich  aristo- 
cracy endow  their  own  Universities. 
This  is  admirable  doctrine ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  used 
except  against  this  Irish  Bill.  There  is 
a  common  saying  that  any  stick  is  good 
enough  to  beat  a  dog  with.  Now,  I 
ask,  what  is  tho  conclusion  to  bo  drawn 
from  this  spooch  ?  The  grievam-e  is  ad- 
mitted ;  tho  remedy  proposed  by  liim 
lias  been  rejected.  Tho  endowmr-nt 
l)roposed  is  a  j'^ke.  AXHiat  givati^r 
argument  in  favour  of  this  Bill  than 
the  wow  possuhUfa  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord.  To  be  consistent,  the  noble 
Lord  should  follow  his  speech,  an«l 
vote  for  til  is  Bill.  I  will  now  refer 
briefly  to  the  speeches  at  the  othor  side 
of  the  House.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Trinity  Colletre 
(Mr.  Phuiket^  was  sent  up  as  the  pilot 
balloon  on  tliis  occasion.  He  drifled 
with  each  current — now  at  one  side,  now 
at  the  other,  lie  had  nothinjjr  to  sav 
for  the  liill,  and  not  much  against  it ; 
but  tho  little  he  did  say  was  an  exagge- 
ration and  a  mistake.  Full  of  the  mil- 
lions givt-n  to  the  Irish  riiurch,  he 
quadrupled  the  figures  in  this  Bill.  He 
turned  twenties  into  hundreds,  and  con- 
ditional endowments  into  certain  ones. 
Ho  followed  the  endowments  of  the 
Iiish  Church  and  of  Trinity  ColI(»ge.  I 
hope  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word  in 
Committee.  All  he  wanted  was  that 
Trinity  College  was  safi^  H'  I  were  in 
tho  place  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  I 
would  vole  for  the  Bill  to  make  Trinity 
CoUego  safe,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ho  will  I 


do  the  samo.  Now,  come  to  the  speech  oi 
the  day — that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     Some  of  my  Friends  look 
upon  that  speech  as   unfavourable.    I 
took  the  opposite  view.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in    his    usual    concihating 
manner,  did  not  oppose  the  Bill,  bat 
made  objections  with  a  view  to  beinf? 
answered  and  obtaining  assurances.    I 
think  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
objections  and  give  the  assurances.    He 
states  that  the  sum   iu  this    Bill  was 
£500,000  more  than  in  the  Act  of  list 
year.     I  admit  tho  fact,  and  need  not 
inform  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thit 
that  is  a  subject  for  Committee.     He 
then  objected  that  there  were  no  rival 
institutions  in   tho  case  of  the  schools 
under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
Tlio   Chief  Secretary  might    have  in- 
formed him  there  were ;  there  were  the 
Endowed  Schools,  tho  Royal   Schools, 
the   Erasmus  Smith  Schools ;    and  the 
Act  of  last  year  protected  the  new  can- 
didates for  prizes  from  unequal  compe- 
tition.    Tho  Home  Secretary,  if  fayoar- 
able  to  this  Bill,  might  answer,  in  hit 
quick,  legal,  incisive  manner,   the  case 
runs  all  fours  with  tho  case  of  last  year. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  objected 
that  he  saw  no  Conscience  Clause  in  this 
Bill,  and  ho  wanted  assurances  on  thst 
head.     Certainl}-,  on  the  part  of  my  hon. 
Friend    the    Member    for  Roscommon 
(the  O'Conor  Don),  I  give  the   assur- 
ance.    My  hon.  Friend  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  not  his  part  to  introduce  such 
a  clause — that  it  should  come  from  the 
Government.      A  Conscience  Clause  ob- 
j  ected  to  by  Irish  Catholic  Membersin  this 
House  I  That  would  be  a  practical  contra- 
diction.   Our  raison  d^ctre  here  is  a  Con* 
s(;ience  Clause.     Our  whole  historv  from 
tho  Union  to  the  present  time  is  one  long 
(.Conscience    Clause.      In   the  cause  of 
conscience    we  won   Emancipation;  in 
tlie  cause  of  conscience  we  won  back  our 
National   schools  to  save   our  children 
from  violation   of   conscience.     In  the 
cause  of  conscience  we  got  the  Interme- 
diate Act  of  last  vear ;  and  in  the  same 
cause  we  now  bring  in  this  Bill.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  came  to  hie 
last  and  apparently  weightiest  objection 
— that  this  Bill  excluded  Parliamentaiy 
control  over  tho  endowment,  and  that  it 
was  a  very  strong  proposal  to  vest  thi» 
sum  in    the  Senate  under  tliis  Bill.   I 
admit  that ;  but  must  remind  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  my  hon.  Friend  an- 
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ticipated  that  objection,  and  left  it  alto- 
gether to  the  Gk)vemment  and  the  House. 
Bj  all  means  let  it  be  on  the  Estimates, 
if  the  Gbvemment  so  wishes.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  evidently  a  voracious 
appetite  for  Estimates.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  appetite  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  is  equally  keen.  We  have  no 
fear  on  that  subject  as  long  as  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  takes  his  part  as  watchman  below 
the  Gangway.  I  think  I  have  now  ex- 
hausted the  objections  made  to  this  Bill, 
and  I  ask  any  unprejudiced  Member  in 
the  House,  has  there  been  one  single  ob- 
jection made  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill? 
I  admit  that  objections  have  been  made 
to  some  of  the  details;  but  I  implore  the 
House  to  reserve  them  for  Committee. 
I  was,  however,  near  forgetting  one  hon. 
Member,  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate).  The  Cas- 
sandra of  the  Tory  Party  rose  from  his 
mountain,  and,  in  solemn  tones,  warned 
the  Gbvemment  to  beware.  He  pointed 
to  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  in 
Mallow ;  informed  us  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  Jesuits ;  that  both  were 
in  rebellion  against  the  Bishops;  and  that 
he  has  it  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
Bishops  appealed  to  the  Pope  in  vain. 
Here  is  a  pretty  quarrel.  Here  is  an 
extraordinary  junction — the  Pope  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire. What  do  the  planets  say?  No 
wonder  the  weather  is  bad  and  the  far- 
mers in  their  present  condition.  But 
what  has  this  to  say  to  the  Bill  ?  Every- 
thing. The  Jesuits  want  this  Bill  to 
blow  up  the  Bishops.  But  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Merthyr  (Mr. 
Bichard)  has  told  us,  at  the  meeting  of 
himself  and  the  Members  for  Calne  and 
Liskeardythatmyhon.Friendhasbrought 
in  this  Bill  for  the  Bishops ;  that  my  hon. 
Friend,  with  all  his  mild  looks,  is  a  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing.  He  is  going  to  eat 
up  all  the  Irish  Nonconformist  lambs. 
The  force  of  folly,  and  prejudice,  and 
contradiction,  cannot  go  further  than  this. 
I  cannot  deal  vrith  such  a  subject  in  a 
serious  manner,  and  must  only  appeal 
to  Horace's  defence  of  himself  in  similar 
circumstances — 

"Qnamquam  videntem  dicere  verum, 
Quidvetat" 

If  I  were  dealing  with  opponents  who 
agreed  in  their  opinions  and  in  their  ob- 
jections to  this  BiU,  I  have  made  out  a 
conclusive  case  for  this  Bill;  but,  unfor- 


tunately, the  adversaries  of  the  Bill  as- 
sume as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  himself. 
The  grievance  is  admitted  by  the  noble 
Loi*d  who  leads  the  opposition  to  this 
Bni.  Will  the  Members  for  Liskeard 
and  Merthyr  admit  it  ?  If  not,  how  do 
they  happen  to  hunt  with  the  noble 
Lord  ?  Do  they  only  use  him  as  an  or- 
namental performer? 
"  Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo." 

It  is  objected — first,  that  there  is  no 
Catholic  population  in  Ireland  from 
which  a  University  could  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  said — "The  Papists  are 
only  a  parcel  of  bog-trotters.  There 
are  4,500,000  of  them,  it  is  true ;  but 
what  pretensions  can  they  have  to  Uni- 
versity Education."  That  allegation  is 
made  in  open  defiance  of  the  Beturns  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  I  hold  fn  my 
hand  the  Declaration  of  the  Catholic 
laity  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  signed  by  8 
Peers,  3  right  honourables,  392  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  6  baronets,  3  knights,  36 
Members  of  Parliament,  41  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, 12  Queen's  counsels,  2  LL.D.'s, 
25  A.M.  and  A.B.'s,  200  doctors,  barris- 
ters, and  solicitors,  200  merchants,  200 
Poor  Law  guardians,  100  mayors  and  town 
councillors ;  in  all,  1 ,230  of  the  very  class 
from  which  University  students  are  likely, 
nay  certain,  to  come.  Previous  to  the 
Intermediate  Act,  there  were  1,500  Ca- 
tholic students  each  year  in  voluntary 
intermediate  schools.  Under  that  Act 
there  are  4,000  candidates  for  examina- 
tion. Of  these,  3,000  are  certain  to  be 
Catholic.  How  many  of  these  in  Trinity 
College  and  Queen's  Colleges?  In 
Trinity  College,  75  out  of  1,200  students; 
Belfast,  5  out  of  463  students;  Cork, 
133  out  of  261 ;  Galway,  73  out  of  175 
— that  is,  out  of  1,500  that  ought  to  be 
students,  you  have  300;  out  of  3,000  that 
you  will  have,  you  are  not  likely  to  have 
more,  unless  you  give  them  a  University. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  a  few  years  ago,  said — 

**  Throw  open  Trinity  College  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  jQock  into  it.  There  are  already 
two  or  three  waiting  for  Fellowships." 

But  the  fact  is,  the  millennium  so  much 
desired  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr 
will  arrive  before  any  such  result  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  desired  will 
be  attained.  Take  it,  now,  in  relation 
to  population.  In  Ulster  the  Catholic 
population  is  as  60  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
What  is  the  number  of  Catholics  in  Bel- 
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fast  College  ?  Five  ?  The  1 8  Professors 
in  that  College  are  all  Protestant,  mostly 
Presbyterian.  There  is  a  Divinity  School. 
Belfast  College  is  practically  a  Presby- 
terian College.  No  wonder  they  wish 
to  keep  things  as  they  are.  Take,  now, 
the  question  in  relation  to  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland.  The  Catliolics 
of  Ireland  are  4, 150,867outof  5,500,000, 
and  they  have  only  300  University  stu- 
dents, out  of  2,100 — that  is,  the  pro- 
portion of  Catholic  population  is  7  to 
1 ,  and  the  proportion  of  Catholic  stu- 
dents is  1  to  7.  The  grievance  is  so 
great,  and  the  injustice  so  monstrous, 
that  the  great  Liberal  statesman  who 
tried  in  vain  to  api)ly  a  remedy  has  ex- 
pressed himself  in  liis  usual  strong  and 
eloquent  manner  on  the  subject.  Tlio 
right ^hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  said — 

"  It  comes  to  this — that  there  are  Ptill  in  Ire- 
land civil  (lisaljilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions.  Thore  is  not  a  single  edncxitional  in- 
stitution in  Ireland  in  harmony  with  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  or  with  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people." 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  opinion  is 
to  li.ivesoiue  weight  with  the  right  him. 
(Tcntlemau's  followers,  or  whether  we 
have  come  to  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Liberal  Partv  when  tlie  followers 
will  not  follow.  Since  that  language 
was  used,  six  years  ago,  the  Interme- 
diate Education  Act  of  last  year  was 
passed,  which  has  removed  the  in- 
equality as  far  as  Intermediate  Education 
is  concerned  ;  but  that  very  Act  renders 
the  present  Bill  or  some  similar  mea- 
sure absolutely  necessary,  for  otherwise 
it  would  only  increase  the  inequality 
with  respect  to  University  Education. 
But  we  are  told  the  present  Universities 
are  open  to  them.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment upon  which  the  Church  Establisli- 
ment  was  supported.  The  churches  were 
open  to  them ;  why  not  adopt  the  ^tate 
religion  ?  That  was  the  argumer.t  upon 
which  the  Kildare  Street  Schools  were 
supported.  The  difference  is  only  in 
degree  ;  but  the  Irish  Catholic  laity  will 
not  have  the  secular  system  which  ex- 
cludes all  religious  teaching.  Tlie  ex- 
clusion of  all  religious  teaching  is  the 
exclusion  of  Christianity  in  any  definite 
or  positive  form,  and  is  the  parent  of  all 
the  systems  that  liave  led  cm  the  Con- 
tinent to  Communism  and  Socialism.  At 
all  events,  the  Irish  Catholic  parent  will 
not  have  it,  and  this  Bill  is  brought  in 
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for  the  vindication  of  parental  anthority 
and  the  freedom  of  education.  For  300 
years  the  Irish  have  resisted  the  com- 
pulsory system  of  education  that  Eng- 
land endeavoured  to  impose  upon  her. 
She  has  emerged  from  the  contest,  after 
persecution  and  penal  laws  had  been 
tried  in  vain  to  break  her  spirit,  com- 
paratively victorious,  and  in  that  career 
of  history  she  will  not  be  arrested  until 
she  reaches  the  goal  and  is  crowned  with 
the  prize  of  free  University  Education. 
In  matters  of  this  kind  you  must  con- 
sider the  feelings,  the  religious  senti- 
ments, the  genius,  and  habits  of  a 
people ;  you  cannot  apply  the  law  of 
Procrustes  to  a  nation.  Laws  must  be 
made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people 
for  the  laws ;  and  to  act  in  any  pedantic 
or  absolute  system,  whether  you  be  a 
Parliament  or  a  tyrant,  is  to  defeat  the 
object  you  have  in  view,  and  render  all 
law  impossible  of  execution.  The  other 
day  I  came  across  some  language  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  in  relation  to  India, 
which,  I  think,  he  might  well  apply  to 
Ireland  and  to  education.  My  hon. 
Friend  says — 

"  In  considoring  questions  of  taxation,  no- 
thing can  ho  more  unwise  than  to  conclude  that 
that  mu8t  ho  hest  which  is  most  in  accord  wiA 
the  principles  of  science.  The  tastos,  the  habits, 
the  wishes  of  tho  pcoi>le  ought  to  bo  mcwt  caw- 
fully  considered.*' 

That  was  Burke's  opinion,  both  in  re- 
lation to  Ireland  as  well  as  India,  and  I 
offer  the  example  of  Burke  for  imitation 
to  my  hon.  Friend  in  relation  to  Ireland 
on  this  question.  This  Bill,  as  far  as 
the  principle  to  be  decided  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  is  concerned,  is  very  simple, 
very  concise,  and  very  clear.  It  is  thi»— 
Will  you  give  to  the  Irish  people  a  Uni- 
versity where  the  competitors  may  ob- 
tain degrees  in  secular  knowledge  which 
is  to  be  maintained  by  result  fees  and 
prizes  to  the  best  students  upon  secular 
subjects?  Theology  is  expressly  ex- 
cluded, and  no  religious  teaching  is  to 
bo  paid  for.  All  the  other  parts  of  this 
Bill  are  matters  of  detail  and  for  discus- 
sion in  Committee,  and  are  only  intro- 
duced by  the  opponents  of  the  Billfof 
discrediting  and  defeating  it.  What  is 
the  objection  to  such  a  Bill  ?  It  ia  this— 
that  some  of  the  Colleges  in  which  thess 
students  are  to  be  trained  are  superin- 
tended by  ecclesiastics.  The  Colleges 
are  selected  by  the  parents ;  th^  teadieis 
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are  not  to  be  paid  for  religious  teaching, 
bat,  because  they  may  and  will  teach 
religion,  the  Bill  cannot  be  accepted. 
That  objection  applies  to  the  denomi- 
national Colleges  of  England ;  it  applies 
to  the  Act  of  1870  ;  it  applies  to  the 
National  system  in  Ireland;  it  applies 
to  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  of 
last  year.  If  it  is  resolved  by  this  House 
that  religious  education  must  be  ex- 
pressly excluded,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
that  ecclesiastics  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
at  the  heads  of  Colleges  affiliated  to 
TJniversities  supported  by  the  State, 
then  you  are  bound  in  justice  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  1870,  and  put  an  end  to 
denominational  education  in  England. 
And  this  opposition  is  made  in  the  name 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Oh, 
Liberty !  what  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name.  This  is  the  liberty  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  proclaimed,  when  he 
iBsned  his  decree  against  the  teaching 
of  Christanity  in  the  schools.  That  de- 
cree concluded  with  these  remarkable 
words — "For  no  restraint  is  laid  on  any 
young  man  as  to  the  source  from  which 
he  will  seek  education."  So  the  opponents 
of  this  Bill  declare  to  the  young  Catholic 
Irishman,  Catholic  Christian  education 
is  to  be  expressly  excluded  from  all 
Colleges,  so  that  no  young  Catholic  Irish- 
man may  be  prevented  from  getting 
degrees.  The  young  Irish  student 
may  be  a  Deist,  a  Positivist,  a  Pantheist, 
an  Atheist,  and  get  degrees  in  a  Uni- 
versity endowed  by  result  fees  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  a  Catholic.  Surely  the  Chris- 
tianity and  common  sense  of  this  House 
must  revolt  at  such  a  doctrine  as  that. 
It  appears  to  me  that  such  an  argument 
ia  an  insult  to  our  common  Christianity. 
And  by  whom  is  this  opposition  sup- 
ported ?  By  persons  who  have  no  com- 
mon bond  of  union,  but  who  are  at  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  educational  system. 
By  Protestant  denominationalists  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  by  secularists, 
and  by  opponents  of  denominational 
education  at  this  side.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  Irish  Catholics,  who  are  now 
practically  excluded  from  degrees,  are 
to  be  the  persons  benefited.  You  have 
refused  to  give  them  a  charter  for  their 
University — ^you  have  refused  them  affi- 
liated Colleges.  This  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  they  can  obtain  degrees,  and 
you  resist  it.  And  this  unholy,  unprin- 
cipled alliance  is  maintained  against  the 
Eepreseiitatives  of  the  Irish  people,  Pro- 


testant and  Catholic.  Does  not  the 
House  see  that  if  you  do  this  you  prac- 
tically repeal  the  Act  of  Union  ?  If  in 
a  matter  entirely  Irish,  and  a  fund  be- 
longing to  the  Irish  people,  you  over- 
whelm the  Irish  representation  by  the 
weight  of  your  numbers,  the  Irish  people 
will  see  that  the  Act  of  Union  is  main- 
tained by  force.  Canada  is  free,  and 
has  her  free  Universities,  Catholic  and 
Protestant ;  and  Ireland  is  bound  by  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
have  a  free  University  where  a  con- 
scientious Catholic  can  get  a  degree.  To 
reject  this  Bill  is  to  tell  the  Irish  people 
to  bide  their  time  and  do  as  Canada  has 
done.  We  present  to  you  in  this  Bill  a 
compromise  which,  I  hope,  the  good 
sense  and  statesmanship  still  to  be  found 
in  Parliament  may  induce  you  to  accept 
as  a  settlement  of  this  question.  An 
outcry  has  been  raised  outside  this 
House  by  interested  parties  against  the 
Bill  as  the  endowment  of  religion.  That 
cry  is  false,  and  false  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  that  make  it.  We  are 
threatened  by  the  organ  of  a  small 
Party  with  ostracism  if  we  i)ersevere 
with  this  Bill.  We  support  our  princi- 
ples, and  despise  the  threat.  If  any  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  Liberal  Party  is 
made  in  this  House  or  out  of  it,  it  will 
not  be  made  by  us.  Our  princii)les  have 
been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  persecution 
and  will  stand  the  assault  of  faction, 
whether  influenced  by  bigotry  or  hos- 
tility to  Christian  teaching.  Lot  those 
who  want  to  introduce  into  this  country 
the  educational  principles  which  have  led 
in  other  countries  to  Communism,  and 
Socialism,  and  Revolution,  take  care  and 
not  break  up  the  Liberal  Party,  of 
wliich  they  are  a  small  and  contemptible 
part.  I  am  not  afraid,  as  long  as  we 
have  on  the  Opposition  Bench  a  man 
true  to  the  principles  of  Fox — the  equal 
of  Fox  in  eloquence  and  statesmanship, 
and  the  superior  of  Fox  in  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  England  and  of  the 
human  race.  Six  years  ago  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  tried  to  settle 
this  question,  and  risked  power  and 
place  to  do  what  he  considered  an  act  of 
justice  and  of  true  statesmanship.  He 
failed ;  but  I  have  that  opinion  of  him 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  conduct  he 
then  met  with  will  not  prevent  him  from 
supporting  this  Bill  if  he  considers  it 
contains  the  germs  of  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement ;  and  I  have  equally  no  fear 
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that  the  Liberal  Party  will  follow  him, 
and  not  the  organs  and  the  howling  of 
an  ignorant,  an  exclusive,  and  an  intole- 
rant faction.  I  do  not  know  what  effect 
an  appeal  to  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tionalists  on  the  other  side  may  have, 
or  whether  thev  will  remain  true  to 
their  principles.  But  I  beg  to  remind 
them  that  nine  years  ago  the  cause  of 
Protestant  denomiuationalism  in  this 
House  hung  in  the  balance,  and  the 
Irish  Members  were  appealed  to.  Did 
wo  hang  back  ?  We  owed  you  nothing 
— we  had  nothing  to  be  grateful  for — 
you  were  the  persistent  enemies  of  our 
country ;  but  wo  forgot  everything  but 
our  principles.  We  answered  your  ap- 
l)eal,  went  into  the  Lobby  witli  you.  and 
saved  denominational  education.  AVill 
you  imitate  that  example  this  day  ?  Will 
you  be  true  to  your  principles,  or,  cling- 
ing to  your  prejudices,  will  you — but  it 
is  impossible ;  I  will  not  insult  you.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  the  riglit  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quLT  is  alisent,  wlio,  fr(»ni  his  speech 
«.n  tlie  last  occasion,  I  thought  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  second  reading  of  this 
]>ill.  Tllnoss,  I  understand,  h;4S  dej)rivcd 
us  of  his  presence.  I  regrt;t  his  ab- 
pcnc(%  and  I  regret  the  cause  ;  but  that 
absence  is  ominous.  However,  we  must 
talvcj  tlio  consequences,  come  what  may. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  a  word  to  the 
Government.  Is  this  a  G«)vernment  I  s(^e 
before  me,  or  is  it  only  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals. If  it  is  a  Government,  let  it 
declare  its  policy,  and  lot  every  indivi- 
dual Member  of  it  go  into  the  Lobby  in 
favour  of  this  Bill.  If  it  is  a  Govern- 
ment, let  it  call  upon  that  solid  body 
of  supporters  which  sit  behind  it,  which 
has  followed  it  even  when  it  was  wrong  ; 
let  them  now  follow  the  Government 
when  it  is  right.  If  they  will  not  do 
this,  the  Government  is  without  a  policy, 
and  an  Irish  policy  is  as  important  in 
the  history  of  this  c<nintry  as  an  Eastern 
policy — aye,  they  will  find  it  even  more 
im])ortant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  make  this  appeal  to  their 
supporters,  and  if  they  follow  them  like 
loyal  men  to  vote  for  the  second  r(»ading 
of  this  Bill,  they  will  do  much  to  com- 
plete that  (jdifice  the  foundation  of  which 
has  been  laid  last  Session,  and  thus 
tiny  will  send  another  message  of  peace 
to  Ireland. 

Mr.  ]\rACAPTNEY  said,  that  as  he 
was  anxious  the  House  should  divide 
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that  afternoon  on  the  Bill,  he  would  not 
detain  it  long.     The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House  had  alluded 
to  the  exceedingly  eloquent  and  able 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice) 
when  this  Bill  was  last  under  discussion, 
and  had  stated   that    the   noble  Lord 
would    have   no    objection    to    Roman 
Catholic  Colleges  being  affiliated  with 
the  Universities ;  and,  before  that,  the 
hon.   Member  had  asked  whether  tho 
noble   Lord  had    forgotten   what  took 
place  in  1873  ?     None  of  them,  he  sup- 
posed, had  forgotten  what  took  place  in 
that  year;  but  the  proposal  to  affiliate 
Koman  Catholic  Colleges  with  the  Uni- 
versities was  rejected,  becaii.se  the  Bill 
by  which  it  was  to  be  effected  proposed 
to  bring  down  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versities  to   the  level   of   the  Colleges 
l)roposed  to    be  affiliated.     Some  said 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  grievance ;  but 
he    believed   it    was   sentimental,   and 
created  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
B(mmn    Catholic    Church    in    Ireland. 
They  would  not  allow  the  members  of 
their  denomination,  if  they  could  help 
it,    to  attend  Colleges  which  were  not 
Eoman  Catholic,  because  thev  feared  the 
effect  of  association  with  persons  of  a 
different  faith.     What  would  be  thought 
if  a  town  had  a  largo  supply  of  water 
of  excellent  quality  open  to  all,  and  one 
portion  of  the  community  declined  io  go 
near  it  because  persons  of  a  different  re- 
litj:ion  from  theirs  drank  it  I     If  the  Bel- 
fast  College  was  practically  Presbj'tenan, 
it  was  because  the  Presbj'terians  took 
advantage  of  the  education  offered,  and 
not  because  there  was  any  interference 
with  religion  there ;  and  ho  thought  it 
would  be    found   difficult   to   get   anj 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  students  to  fitj    ; 
that  his  religious  principles  had  been 
in  any  way  tampered  with.     Those  who 
attended  the  Colleges  of   Galway  and 
Cork  were  eqimlly  free  from  any  inte^ 
ference  with  their  religion.     "Was  any 
Roman  Catholic  who  ever  attended  these 
Colleges   since    1861,    when    they  had 
come  fully  into  use,  able  to  say  that 
there  had  been  any  attempt  to  influence 
his   religious    opinions  ;  or  could  any 
person    be    pointed   to   who,    while  • 
student,  was  brought  over  from  any  one 
religion    to     any    other?     Before  the 
Ijrinciple  proposed  to  be  established  by 
the  Bill  could  be  fairly  brought  before 
the  House,  it  should  be  proved  that  the 
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Queen's  Colleges  were  a  failure  on  their  | 
own  account,  and  not  on  account  of  tlie 
Boman  Catholics    declining  to    attend 
them,   owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Infads  of  their  Church.     From   1801-2, 
tliey  had  gone  on  increasing,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Koman 
Catliolic  clergy.    In  1861-2,  the  number 
of  students  who  entered  was  310,  and 
those  attending  numbered  758  ;  in  1864, 
there  were  288  entrances  and  837  at- 
tendances, eight  more  than  the  average 
entrances  in  the  University  of  Dublin  for 
many  years.     In  1869,  1870,  and  1871, 
there  was  a  slight  decrease ;  but  there 
were  in  attendance  732  students ;  and  last 
year  and  the  year  before  the  number 
was  898,  the  largest  ever  known,  the  en- 
trances in  the  year  being  321.     The  re- 
ligion of  the  students  was  as  follows : — 
In  1877-8,  the  number  of  Ciiureh  of  Ire- 
land students  was  221 ;  Koman  Catholics, 
242  ;  Prt-sbyterians,  347  ;  ami  other  de- 
nominatious,  88 — making  tS98.  The  small 
number  of  Koman  Catholics,   in   com- 
parison  with   their  proportion   to    the 
population,  was  to  be  accounted  for,  not 
only  by  the  antipathy  of   tlio  Koman 
Catliolic  clergy  to  the  College,  b4it  also 
hy  the  circumstance   that  the   greater 
number  of  the  University  students  were 
destined  for  the   Church,  and  Koman 
Catholics  had   the  Maynooth   College, 
with  large  endowments  out  of  the  Dis- 
established   Church.      In    1846,    there 
irere  430  students  at  Maynooth,   and  it 
^as  difficult  to  get  any  statement  of  the 
number  since  then  ;  but  taking  it  ut  300, 
which  was  130  less  than  in  1845,  the 
number  of  Koman  Catholics  receiving 
XJniversity  Education  in  Ireland,  includ- 
ii»l5  150  attending   Dublin   University, 
^ould  be  brought  up  to  602  out  of  1,006 
^^  all  denominations.     They  were  told 
w»t  the  Bill  was  not  connected  with  re- 
?^ii  at  all ;  but  that  was  the  very  ob- 
jection made  by  the  Koman  Catholics  to 
*^e  Queen's  Colleges.     They  were  said 
Jj^  be  godless  institutions.     Would  hen. 
Ijentlemen  opposite  toll  the  House  that 
"*^were  proposing  to  establish  another  • 
^odleseinstitutionat  acostof  £1,500,000, 
•J*  »tand  side  by  side  with  the  Queen's 
^^Ueges,  to  which  Koman  Catholic  gen- 
^j^men  would  not  send  their   sons  V     If 
J*ie  Bill    came  forward    honestly   and 
?*jrfy,  and  with  a  plain  face,  he  would 
*JiO!r  better  how  to  meet  it.     If  it  had 
^^n  proposed  as  a  Bill  to  establish  a 
^ioman  Catholic  University  which  should 
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be  exclusively  open  to  Koman  Catholic 
students,  and  which  should  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
clerg}',  and  managed  from  Kome,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  inquir- 
ing straightforwardly  and  honestly  into 
a  claim  fairly  and  openly  set  up.  The 
question  was,  whether  it  was  just  for 
such  a  purpose  to  take  £1,500,000  out 
of  a  fund  derived  from  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  a  rival  Church,  which  had  been 
disestablished  for  the  purpose  of  conci- 
liating the  Koman  Catholics,  in  disregard 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  ?  When  that  was 
done  the  principle  was  laid  down,  and 
distinctly  and  universally  accepted,  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  taken  from  the 
CJiurch  should  be  used  for  religious 
purposes,  or  any  purpose  that  might 
possibly  become  matter  for  religious 
discussion  ;  and,  though  this  was  not 
the  same  Parliament,  he  thought  it  was 
equally  bound  to  maintain  that  decision. 
Ho  did  not  wish  to  make  use  of  irritating 
language ;  but  ho  could  not  conceal  from 
the  House  the  great  and  strong  feeling 
that  was  among  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land against  this  measure.  The  hon. 
Member  who  last  addressed  the  House 
spoke  of  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
Irish  ]^I embers  as  being  in  favour  of 
this  Bill ;  but  there  were  at  least  33  of 
the  Irish  Members  who  belonged  to  the 
other  side;  and  all  that  could  be  said 
was,  that  there  were  two  to  one  of  the 
Irish  Members  who  were  in  its  favour. 
He  now  came  to  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
proposed  University.  It  was  said  by 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill — ''  We  make 
a  most  fair  proposal,  because  we  leave 
it  to  the  8tate  to  appoint  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  which  shall  consist  of  24 
members,  with  one. Chancellor  and  a  Vice 
Chancellor."  The  State,  of  course,  meant 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  any- 
body who  had  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  appointments 
were  made  in  Ireland  would  well  know 
what  was  likely  to  take  place.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  advised  to 
appoint  12  Koman  Catholics,  a  certain 
number  of  Episcopalians,  and  a  certain 
number  of  Presbyterians.  After  a  few 
years,  when  a  constituency  had  grown 
up  that  could  elect  its  own  members, 
there  would  be  six  more  elected  by  the 
graduates.  The  students  of  the  new 
University,  he  supposed,  would  bo  Ko- 
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man  Catholics.  It  was  intended  tliey 
sliould  be.  They,  of  course,  could  elect 
Koman  Catholics,  so  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Governing  Body  would  ultimately 
be  of  the  Bomish  persuasion;  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  anybody  in  the 
House  would  dispute  that  1 8  out  of  24 
would  not  conduct  everything  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  their  belief.  If 
they  did  not  do  so,  they  would  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  every  tradition  and  idea 
which  had  been  adopted  by  their  co-re- 
ligionists previously.  That  being  the 
case,  ho  concluded  that  it  was  intended 
— although  it  did  not  appear  so  on 
the  surface — to  be  nn  exclusively  de- 
nominational University.  There  were 
many  Eoman  Catholic  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land managed  entirely  by  the  Prelates 
of  the  Koman  Church,  and  if  they  were 
to  bo  affiliated,  and  if  the  students  pro- 
ceeding from  these  Colleges  were  to 
form  the  constituency  which  was  to  elect 
the  Groverniug  Body,  ho  thought  he  was 
not  wrong  in  concluding  that  they  would 
naturally  elect  those  who  had  given  them 
their  education.  He  imagined,  there- 
fore, that  before  many  years  had  elapsed 
this  University  would  bo  exclusively  a 
Eoman  Catholic  institution,  to  which  no 
Protestant  would  dream  of  sending  his 
sons.  What  had  been  the  tonour  of  the 
legislation  of  tlie  past  50  years  with  re- 
gard to  education  ?  Why,  it  had  been 
a  constant  opening  of  the  Universities 
to  persons  of  every  denomination.  The 
Dublin  University  was  now  perfectly 
open  to  men  of  all  creeds.  In  fact, 
the  only  connecting  link  in  the  old  as- 
sociation that  prevailed  was  that  the 
students  belonging  to  tlie  University, 
who  happened  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  wore  required  by 
the  Follows  to  attend  Divine  Service  in 
the  Chapel  belonging  to  their  own  per- 
suasion. Others  were  equally  free  as 
regarded  matters  of  religion.  Then, 
again,  the  Fellowships  were  open  to  the 
competition  of  all  ;  and  although  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  sneered  at  the 
thought  of  a  Roman  Catholic  being  ad- 
mitted a  Fellow,  he  (Mr.  Macartney) 
understood  that  if  there  had  been  a 
second  vacancy  at  the  last  competition  a 
Eoman  Catholic  gentleman  would  have 
been  elected  who  had  been  the  second 
best  answerer,  and  had  run  the  success- 
ful candidate  very  close.  To  sum  up 
the  argument ;  if  this  was  not  to  be  a 
denominational  institution,  proposed  to 
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be  endowed  by  the  State,  oontraiy  to 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  legislation  of 
the  last  50  years,  he  asked  what  would 
be  the  use  of  establishing  it  ?  If  it  wu 
to  be  a  denominational  institution,  it 
would  be  repugnant  to  all  the  principles 
which  had  been  advocated  in  Panii- 
ment  for  many  years.  He  wished  to  add 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  who  had  moved 
the  first  Amendment  withdrew  it,  as  be 
believed  he  proposed  to  do,  he  would 
himself  be  prepared  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  placed  on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  LYON    PLAYFAIR :    In  one 
sense,  I  am  in  a  different  position  fran 
my  political   Friends    on    this  Bendi. 
The  late  Cabinet  brought  in  a  Bill  to  do 
justice  to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ire* 
land  in  regard  to  University  Education. 
They,  therefore,  must  look  favouraUj 
on  any  practical  attempt  to  satisfy  wh^ 
they  consider  the  just  claims  of  Boman 
Catholics  to  receive  higher  education. 
But  I  opposed  the  Bill  of  the  late  Oo- 
vemment,    on   two  grounds — first,  be- 
cause it  ptdled  to  pieces  an  existing 
University    system    which    was   doing 
good    work ;    and,   second,    because  I 
thought   it  was  constructed    with  too 
great  submission   to  the    ecclesiasticil 
prejudices  of  the  Irish  hierarchy.    Thii 
Bill  avoids  my  first  objection,  beeaoM 
it  leaves  the  Dublin  University  and  the 
Queen's  University  to  work   in   tlwir 
own  way,  and  to  continue  their  salataiT 
influences  on  University  teaching  » 
graduation;   and  my  second  objectkn 
does  not  appear  to  lie  in  the  framewoik 
of  the  Bill,  for  it  provides  that  theStiti^ 
and  not  the  Boman   Catholic   clez^gff 
shall  have  ftdl  authority  in  the  mani^ 
ment  of  the  new  University.   The  initul 
question,  however,  must  be  considered-- 
is  there  need  of  a  third  University  ii 
Ireland  ?    The  hon.  Member  for  T^om 
(Mr.  Macartney)  says  there  is  not    W 
there  is  one  consideration  which  all  viH 
admit.     When  a  country  is  poor  in  ft* 
natural  resources  for  manufacturing  i>* 
dustrics,  this  disadvantage  can  onTrbe 
compensated  by  improving  the  intdto* 
tual  condition  of  her  population,  so  tW 
by  increased  intelligence  applied  to  pio* 
duction    they  can   compensate  for  tfce 
higher  price  of  the  raw  materiili* 
manufacture.     Instances  of  this  Vm 
are  seen  in  Holland  and  Switxeilm 
where  manufactures  flourish  in  the  Jj 
sence  of  coal,  the  source  of  power,  ■* 
iron,  the  material  for  strong.    ^^ 
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less  obvious  degree  it  is  seen  in  Scot- 
land, which  possesses  these  materials 
only  in  a  narrow  and  confined  district. 
Ireland  is  washed  with  an  ocean  com- 
municating with  all  great  producing 
countries,  and  if  her  population  were 
adapted  for  manufacturing  industry, 
there  is  no  preponderating  disadvan- 
tage which  would  prevent  its  develop- 
ment. She  chiefly  requires  that  all 
classes  of  her  population  should  be  so 
educated  as  to  compensate  for  the  natural 
poverty  of  the  country  by  the  superior 
intellectual  productiveness  of  the  people. 
Scotland  has  more  or  less  obtained  this 
result,  not  in  the  most  scientific  way, 
but  after  a  rude  fashion,  through  primary 
schools  which  teach  secondary  subjects, 
and  through  four  Universities  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  Scotch  people ;  and 
Scotland,  now  with  a  population  not 
much  more  than  half  that  of  Ireland, 
has  double  the  number  of  University 
students.  Why  is  that  the  case  ?  We 
must  admit  the  only  conclusion  which 
is  legitimate — that  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  a  body,  do  not  find  the  existing  Irish 
Universities  suitable  to  their  wants. 
Personally,  I  deeply  lament  this  fact, 
for  I  think  it  is  a  doleful  thing  that 
religions  which  aim  to  unite  men  in 
eternity  should  separate  men  in  time, 
and  prevent  them  growing  up  in  a  com- 
mon brotherhood  at  the  same  schools 
and  Colleges.  I  go  further,  and  wonder 
that  intelligent  Itoman  Catholics  do  not 
conquer  their  prejudices,  and  insist,  in 
spite  of  their  priests,  that  they  should 
use  more  largely  than  they  do  the  Col- 
leges of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  or 
the  very  tolerant  Protestant  Trinity 
College  of  Dublin.  I  do  not  at  all 
admit  that  either  the  Queen's  University 
or  Trinity  College  has  failed.  The 
Queen's  Colleges,  on  an  average,  have 
31  per  cent  of  Boman  Catholic  pupils,  and 
Trinity  College  has  also  a  considerable 
nuniber.  Both,  taken  together,  have  many 
more  University  students  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  England.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  an  argument  against 
University  extension  in  Ireland.  It  is 
fairer  to  compare  a  poor  country  like 
Ireland  with  Scotland.  Both  are  coun- 
tries with  such  a  poor  population  that 
special  facilities  are  required  to  enable 
their  population  to  study  at  Universities ; 
and  here  is  the  broad  fact  that  \diile 
Ireland,  with  between  5,000,000  and 
6,000,000    of  people,   has  only  about 


2,000  University  students,  Scotland, 
with  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000, 
has  more  than  double  that  number. 
Again,  in  Ireland,  a  country  with  76 
per  cent  Boman  Catholics,  the  Pro- 
testant students  are  to  the  Catholics  as 
four  to  one.  The  poverty  of  the  Ca- 
tholics is  an  obstacle,  but  not  a  bar,  to 
University  Education ;  and  if  the  ob- 
stacle were  made  surmountable,  as  it  is 
in  Scotland,  by  a  system  of  bursaries 
and  Scholarships,  we  might  expect  a 
great  development  of  University  stu- 
dents, provided  we  make  the  University 
system  suitable  to  their  wants.  At  pre- 
sent, the  learned  Professions  are  most 
unequally  represented  in  respect  to  re- 
ligion in  Ireland.  Even  as  regards  the 
clergy,  the  Boman  Catholics  have  only 
one  priest  to  1,500  of  the  population, 
while  the  Protestants  have  one  to  about 
500.  In  law,  the  Boman  Catholics  have 
one  barrister  to  21,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  Episcopalians  one  to  1,400. 
In  medicine,  the  Boman  Catholics  have 
one  physician  to  4,600  of  the  population, 
the  Episcopalians  one  in  500,  and  the 
Presbyterians  one  in  1,600.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  the  learned  Professions  are 
not  largely  recruited  from  the  existing 
Universities  by  Boman  Catholics.  Will 
this  Bill  enable  them  to  have  fair  play  in 
this  respect  ?  Now,  I  desire  to  obtain  a  fair 
hearing  from  my  Boman  Catholic  Friends 
to  my  criticism  of  this  Bill.  They  are 
inclined  to  think  that  every  Scotch  Mem- 
ber is  their  natural  enemy.  Above  all, 
they  must  deem  Scotch  University  Mem- 
bers to  be  in  this  category,  for  they  have 
intimated  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
Scotch  Universities  on  the  Estimates. 
Now,  I  desire  to  remove  this  idea.  It 
is  true  that  Scotland  is  as  intensely 
Protestant  as  Ireland  is  intensely  Boman 
Catholic.  It  is  true,  also,  that  I,  in- 
dividually, am  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  Protestantism  of  my  race.  But, 
individually,  my  opinion  is  of  little 
worth,  for  it  is  only  as  the  exponent  of 
nearly  6,000  Scotch  graduates  that  I 
have  a  claim  to  be  heard  in  this  debate. 
Now,  what  has  been  their  action  in  re- 
gard to  this  University  Bill,  which  has 
excited  keen  hostility  in  many  quarters  ? 
The  remarkable  fact  is,  that  I  have  not 
received  a  single  communication  hostile 
to  the  Bill  from  either  a  constituent  or 
from  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  two 
Universities  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent.     My  interpretation  of  this  is, 
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that  they  trust  their  Representatiye  to 
discuss  the  Bill  in  its  relation  to  the 
interests  of  higher  education,  but  above 
the  prejudices  which  are  apt  to  influence 
popular  constituencies.  I  know  that 
my  Universities  would  be  glad  if  we 
(jould  devise  any  measure  which  would 
])rovide  higher  secular  education  among 
lloman  Catholics.  They  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  **  No  Poi)ery  "  cry  which 
has  arisen  in  certain  quarters  against 
this  Bill.  Such  a  cry  has  little  meaning, 
and  vast  insult  to  a  country  which  has 
70  per  cent  of  Roman  Catholics  among 
its  population  ;  and  lam  quite  sure  that 
I  would  misrepresent  the  Liberal  feel- 
ings of  my  Universities  if  I  were  to 
refuse  fair  consideration  to  any  scheme 
for  promoting  higher  education  among 
Boman  Catholics  because  it  provided 
that  their  religious  faith  should  be  pre- 
served during  the  acquisition  of  secular 
knowledge.  The  demand  for  a  new 
University  may  be,  and  is,  I  think,  based 
on  purely  conscientious  and  sentimental 
grounds;  but  do  not  conscience  and 
sentiment  lie  very  nearly  at  the  roots  of 
all  religion  ?  At  all  events,  they  liavo 
been  strong  onougli  to  prevent  the 
development  of  University  Education 
among  Irish  Ivoman  Catholics  ;  and  we 
ought  not  to  imitate  the  Papal  cry  of 
non  posnumui,  which  Protostauts  so  often 
condemn,  by  refusing  fair  consideration 
to  a  scheme  because  it  joins  secular 
education  to  securities  for  religious  belief. 
The  Bill  is  founded  on  two  principles, 
which  must  be  considered  separately  as 
well  as  in  combination.  The  first  prin- 
ciple is  to  stimulate  education  by  paying 
students  for  the  results  of  sooular  know- 
ledge as  attested  in  their  graduating 
examinations.  If  the  l^ill  stopped  there 
we  would  have  a  University  in  Dublin 
on  the  principle  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, only  vastly  bettor  endowed. 
There  might  be  sectarian  institutions 
attached,  as  there  are  in  London  Uni- 
versity ;  but  the  State  funds  would  have 
no  direct  payments  to  make  to  any 
person  except  the  successful  students. 
The  second  principle  is  to  follow  the 
student  to  his  College,  and  pay  that  Col- 
lege for  having  taught  him  successfully. 
I  assume  this  to  mean  that  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  see  that  a  mere  Exa- 
mining Board  is  not  a  University  in  its 
fullest  sense,  and  they  want  to  cluster 
around  it  well-ordered  Colleges  for  sys- 
tematic   teaching    under   a   recognized 
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curriculum  of  study.     Let  me  take  the 
College  of  St.  Stephen's  Green  as  an 
example.      Here   we    have    a    College 
chiefly  under  ecclesiastical  management, 
but  with  Lay  Professors  for  lay  subjects, 
and  professing  instruction  in  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  in  professions.    Ac- 
cording to  the  scheme,  such  a  College 
would  be  richly  paid  by  the  Bill  for  suc- 
cessful secular  results.     To  see  the  effect 
upon  the  College,  let  us  assume  that  it 
gets  annually  100  new  students  in  arts, 
50  new  students  in  medicine,  30  in  lav, 
and  15  in  engineering.     Then,  according 
to  the  scale  of  payments  in  the  Bill,  al- 
lowing one-fourth  of  the  students  to  win 
honours  and  one-tenth   of  them   exhi- 
bitions, St.  Stephen's  College  might  get 
about   £17,000  per  annum   under  tjie 
Bill.     This,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  grand 
endowment  for  such  a  small  number  of 
pupils.      But  that  is  a  detail.     Let  us 
look  at  the  principle.     Because  this  Col- 
lego  is  superintended  by  Itoman  Ca- 
tholics, are  you  prepared  to  refuse  any 
aid  to  a  distinctly  Lay  College,  suppoeea 
to  bo  well   ordered   and   well  taughti 
when  good  secular  education  is  attested 
by   a  Senate   appointed  by  the  State? 
No  doubt,  it  might  bo  wise  to  impose 
some  conditions  before  giving  aid,  and 
to  bargain  for  an  infusion  of  lay  manage- 
ment in  the  Governing  Body.     But  aie 
you  prepared  to    deny    aid    to  purelj 
secular  education  because  an  institutki 
is  superintended  in  morals  and  disdpfini 
according  to  Boman  Catholic  views?  I 
fear,  then,  that  you  may  tell  the  Bomaa 
Catholics  of  Ireland  at  once  that  tk^ 
must  go  on  without  facilities  for  theff 
higher    education,    and    that   no  moie 
Irish  University  Bills  will  be  consideied 
by  this  House.     I,  for  my  part,  am  not 
prepared  to  refuse  to  well-ordered  LiJ 
Colleges  in  Catholic  Ireland  peconiaif 
aid  for  attested  secular  knowledge,  simp^ 
because  they  are  supervised  by  a  Go- 
verning   Body    exclusively    of  Bomia 
Catholics.     But  is  this  all  that  the  Bill 
asks?     Let  me  take  another  well-coo- 
stituted  College,  with  distingruished  ecda- 
siastical    Professors  —  in    no    sense  • 
Lay  College,  but  one  for  the  training  oX 
the  priesthood — I  allude  to  Maynootb- 
Let  us  examine  the  possible  applicatioo 
of  the  Bill  to  Maynooth  under  ita  t«^ 
principles — the  payment  of  students  fof 
attested  secular  knowledge,  andthepaj- 
ment  of  the  College  for  having  tanp* 
them.    In  regard  to  Majnooth,  forii* 
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stance,  I  might  approve  the  first  prin- 
ciple   and    utterly    reject    the    second 
principle.     I  beg  the  House  to  observe 
that    there    is    not    one    word    which 
would  exclude  Maynooth  or  other  Theo- 
logical Colleges  from  large  endowments 
under  the  clauses  of  this  Bill.      By  no 
practical  process  that  we  could  devise 
could  we,  in  such  cases,  separate  secular 
from  theological  teaching  in  these  priestly 
Beminaries.    If  Maynooth,  for  instance, 
Bent  its  pupils  in  tolerable  numbers,  like 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  it  might  win  some 
thousands  a-year  under  tne  Bill.      In 
such  a  case  it  would  be  useless  to  assert 
that   we  were  not    practically    adding 
largely  to  the  endowments  of  that  al- 
ready well  endowed  Theological  College. 
I  wish,  again,  to  consider  the  two  prin- 
ciples apart.     I  would  not  deny  to  any 
students  coming    from    Maynooth    the 
prizes   which  they  might  win  in   arts 
graduation  simply  because  they   were 
preparing  for    the    priesthood.       That 
would  be  to  me  a  high  recommendation. 
If  we  can  enlarge  the  education  of  the 
priesthood  in  secular  subjects,  and  bring 
it  within  the  region  of  public  education, 
BO  that  the  priest  may  become  a  culti- 
vated  citizen,  I   would  rejoice  in  that 
result.      But  it  is  one  thing  to  pay  for 
the  results  of  secular  education  in  the 
form  of  prizes  and  Scholarships  to  the 
successful  students,  and  another  thing 
to  pay  large  subventions  to  the  strictly 
Theological    Colleges    teaching    them, 
over  which  a  University  Senate   could 
not  possibly  have  control.     Of  course, 
payments  to    students    may    indirectly 
mean  some  sort  of  aid  to  the  Colleges 
which  teach  them.      But,  in   the  one 
case,  you  have  absolute   security  that 
7<m  are  paying  for  secular  education ;  in 
tiie  other,  you  are  practically  supporting 
Colleges  which  have  a  theological  pur- 
pMe.    Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that 
tf  we  pay    a    theological  student  for 
Uing  a  degree  in  arts,  we  do,  in  fact, 
give  some  degree  of  warmth  to  religion, 
'Mch  we  desire  to  keep  out  in  the  cold. 
K  I  feed  a  sheep  in  order  to  produce 
''^^tton,  some  of  the  food,  no  doubt,  goes 
^  the  wool  which  grows  on  its  back ; 
but  my  primary  and  main  purpose  is 
•^^eved  notwithstanding  this  accident. 
^  I  am  to  starve  the  sheep  because  I 
cannot  help  part  of  the  grass  going  into 
*ool  instead  of  mutton,  I  am  unworthy 
^^  participation  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,     ft  is  not  such  an  accident  that 


would  prevent  me,  as  an  opponent  of 
concurrent  endowment,  from  paying  to 
.students  money  prizes  for  secular  re- 
sults, whether  the  students  were  lay  or 
clerical.  It  would  be  a  vast  gain  if  the 
close  education  of  the  Irish  priests  were 
opened  up  to  the  enlarging  influences  of 
modern  knowledge  and  thought,  and  if 
their  secular  education  became  an  object 
of  national  concern  and  a  part  of  the 
common  education  of  the  people.  If 
this  can  be  done  through  result  pay- 
ments to  students  without  endowing 
Theological  Seminaries,  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  do  so.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to 
endow  even  mixed  Seminaries  when  they 
are  entirely  beyond  public  control  or 
supervision.  A  well-ordered  Lay  College, 
xmder  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
University  Senate,  might  properly  be 
aided ;  but  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries  stand 
on  a  wholly  diflerent  footing.  I  know 
my  Catholic  Friends  in  the  House  pro- 
tost  that  that  is  not  the  object  of  the 
Bill.  Yet,  the  Bill  by  its  clauses  care- 
fully excludes  Trinity  College  and 
Queen's  College  from  any  participation 
in  its  benefits ;  but  its  wording  is  wide 
enough  to  include  Maynooth,  the  Dioce- 
san Seminaries,  and  all  the  monastery 
schools  of  Ireland,  and,  in  fact,  any 
boarding-school  with  20  pupils.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  affiliated  Colleges.  If 
they  are  of  a  like  kind  to  many  of  the 
afiiliated  Colleges  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, there  would  be  very  small 
guarantee  indeed  of  their  well-ordered 
fitness  for  Collegiate  Education  upon  a 
type  that  would  compare  favourably 
with  Trinity  College  or  the  Queen's 
Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway. 
Putting  aside  the  College  of  t^t. 
Stephen's  Green,  where  are  the  Lay 
Collegiate  institutions  in  Ireland  ?  Do 
they  exist,  or  have  they  to  be  created  ? 
There  are  18  diocesan  and  other  Catho- 
lic Colleges  in  Ireland.  Some  of  them 
are  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  train- 
ing of  future  priests ;  but  others  aro 
mixed,  lay  and  clerical.  Let  me  take 
three  examples  of  Colleges  which  pro- 
fess to  prepare  for  the  degrees  of  the 
University  of  London,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  likely  to  coiiio 
under  this  Bill.  The  best  College  is 
probably  St.  Patrick's,  at  Carlow.  It 
has  five  clerical  and  ten  lay  Professors. 
St.  Stanislaus,  at  Thurles,  also  prof  usses 
to  prepare  for  the  London  degrees.  It 
has  15  clerical  Professors,  and  two  lay 
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Professors.    Then  there  is  St.  Kieran's, 
at  Kilkenny,  which  is  connected  with 
the  London  University  by  Royal  Chfia1;er. 
It  has  nine  clerical  Professors,  and  five 
lay.     Clongowes  also  prepares  for  Lon- 
don degrees,  and  I  believe  all  its  Pro- 
fessors are  clerics.     If  we  take  the  Pro- 
testant Magee  College  at  Londonderry, 
as  another  College  of  the  kind  likely  to 
be  included,  it  has  eight  clerical  Pro- 
fessors and  two  lay.     Now,  it  may  well 
be  that  a  cleric  is  the   best  Professor 
you  can  have  for  a  particular  subject, 
but  this  would  be   an  accident ;  while 
the  rule  of  a  preponderance  of  clerics 
in  these  institutions  shows  that  religious 
teaching    is    of    much    more    account 
,than  secular  instruction.  These  Colleges 
are  just  now  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  and'  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  so  would  be  excluded  from 
the  Bill.     But  this  Bill  offers  Collegiate 
prizes  of  such  unparalleled  magnificence 
that  it  would  be  their  interest  to  affiliate 
themselves  to  the  new  University.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  it  pro- 
posed to  start  a  perfectly  new  and  un- 
tried University  with   such  grand  en- 
dowments.    I  should  like  to  show  how 
they  would  act.     There  are  sectarian 
Colleges  now  affiliated  to  the  London 
University.      In  fact,   the    very    Irish 
Colleges    likely    to    range    themselves 
under  the  new  St.  Patrick's  University, 
are  actually  in  affiliation  with  London. 
But  the  London  Alma  Mater  offer  few 
inducements  for  affiliation  except  those 
resulting  from  the  reputation   of   her 
degrees.     There  are  a  few  open  Scholar- 
ships ;    but,   practically,   no  money  is 
given    to  Colleges.      Let    us    consider 
how  the  new  University  of  St,  Patrick's 
would  work.     I  must  make  some  as- 
sumption   on   which    to   base    calcula- 
tions.    I  assume,  then,  that  the  Koman 
Catholics,  in  return  for  their  magnifi- 
cent   endowment,    would    think    their 
University  a  failure  unless  it  were  as 
successful  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  drew  together  300  fresh  students 
in  arts  annually.     I  distribute  100  of 
these  to  the  Central  College  in  Dublin, 
and  200  to  three  provincial  well-ordered 
Lay  Colleges  in  the  Provinces,  to  com- 
pare in  efficiency  with  Cork,  Belfast,  and 
Gal  way  Queen's  Colleges.     Of  course,  I 
am  aware  that  the  Bill  speaks  of  a  Col- 
lege with  20  students ;  but  that  is  alto- 
gether so  preposterous  a  limit  for  a  well- 
ordered  College  to  participate  in  great 
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endowments  that  I  cannot  be  unreason- 
able in  asking  70  new  entries  for  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Provincial  Colleges  of 
the  future.     Unless  this  was  achieved, 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  the 
new  University.     These  three  Colleges 
would,  under  the  Bill,  for  200  first  year 
passes  —  calculating    honours    at  one- 
fourth,   exhibitions  one- tenth — for  187 
second  year  students,  167  third  year, 
and    133  fourth    year  students — these 
decrements  being  the  result  of  expe- 
rience— receive  as  result  fees  alone  in 
the   single  Faculty  of  Arts   a  sum  of 
£22,464,  or,  in  round  numbers,  £7,500 
each  College.    Well,  with  such  splendid 
prospects,  have  not  the   most  liberal- 
minded  among  us  a  right  to  ask  securi- 
ties under  the  Bill  that  these  sums  shall 
not  be  frittered  away  among  Diocesan 
Seminaries  of  second  or  third-rate  rank, 
partly   engaged   in  lay   and  partly  in 
clerical  teaching,  but  that  well-ordered 
lay  Eoman  Catholic  Colleges  shall  bo 
created,   and  then  be  clustered  around 
the  now  University  of  St.  Patrick  ?  But, 
under  the  Bill,  there  is  not  one  line  show- 
ing that  such  is  the  intention  or  that 
such  will  be  the  working  of  the  mea- 
sure.  If  such  well-ordered  Lay  Colleges 
were  established,  instead  of  the  present 
Diocesan    Seminaries    of    Ireland,    no 
doubt,  lay  students  intending  to  enter 
the  liberal  Profession  would  largely  use 
them  in  order  to   procure  a  basis  of 
liberal    culture   for    their    professional 
training.     I  am  glad  that  the  promoters 
of  this  Bill  have  seen,  though,  perhaps, 
not   with    perfect  clearness,    that    any 
University    in    a    poor    country    must 
chiefly    rely  on    professional    degrees. 
England  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country 
in  Europe  in  which  Arts'  degrees  form 
the  chief  part  of  University  training. 
This  is  because    the    students   belong 
chiefly    to    the     wealthy    classes.      In 
Germany,    Belgium,   Holland,    France, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  Universities 
must  and  do  devote  themselves  largely 
to    professional   training,    and    depend 
mainly  upon  it.     Take  one  Profession 
alone — that  of  medicine.      Of  medical 
licentiates,  only  3  per  cent  come  from 
the  teaching  Universities  in  England, 
30  per  cent  from  those  of  Ireland,  and 
36  per  cent  from  those  in  Scotland.     In 
Germany,   nearly  all  the    professional 
men  pass  through  the  Universities.  The 
poorer  the  country,  and  the  greater  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  more  mu9t 
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the  Universities  throw  themselves  upon 
professional  training.     The  framers  of 
the  Bill  have  recogpiized   this  fact  iu 
their  provision  for  professional  degrees. 
They  justly  look  at  the  Arts  Faculty  as 
a  preparation  before  professional  study 
is  begun.     But  do  not  the  promoters  see 
in  this  wise  recognition  that  their  affi- 
liated Colleges  ought  to  be  well-ordered 
Lay  Colleges,  embracing  all  the  facul- 
ties, and  that  the  Professors  ought  to  be 
laymen,  experienced  and  whoUy  devoted 
to  the  subjects   which  they  teach?    I 
know  that  Boman  Catholics  fear  that 
while  they  gain  knowledge  they  may 
lose  faith.     I,  therefore,  would  give  to 
their  Colleges  what  securities  were  most 
agreeable  to  them  for  the  preservation 
of  faith  and  morals,  provided  these  were 
not  paid  for  by  the  State;  but  would 
make  it  a  condition  that  the  Colleges, 
with  regard  to  secular  instruction,  were 
completely  under  the  supervision  of  the 
University  as  to  the  curriculum  of  study, 
and  as  to  the  appointment  of  properly 
qualified  Professors.    I  know  that  there 
are  several  of  my  hon.  Friends  in  this 
House  who  would  see  even  in  such  Col- 
leges  the    cloven    hoof   of   concurrent 
endowment;    but,   on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  who  would  gladly  aid 
Boman    Catholics  to  obtain   a  higher 
University  Education,  suitable  to  their 
wants,  if  they  and  their  hierarchy  would 
consent  to   give  legislative  assurances 
under  this  Bill  that  the  affiliated  Col- 
leges are  not  to  be  Diocesan  or  Eccle- 
siastical Seminaries,  but  genuine  well- 
ordered  Lay  Colleges  partly  under  lay 
government  and  lay  teaching.    As  the 
Bill  is  framed  just  now,  there  is  no 
security  whatever  that  such  is  the  mean- 
ing or  such  the  end  sought.  The  organi- 
lation  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  new 
University  is  on  a  liberal  basis.    Its 
iotrcducer  has  rightly  understood  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pass 
any  Bill  through  this  House  which  sub- 
mitted the  government  of  a  University 
to  ecclesiastical  authority.     Science  and 
literature  have  flourished  vigorously  both 
in  Boman  Catholic  and  in  Protestant 
countries,   when    their    religions    have 
allowed  liberty  of  thought  and  action. 
But  they  have  been  equally  strangled 
in  both,  as  much  by  the  Calvinism  of 
Geneva  as  by  the  Popery  of  Eome,  when 
ecclesiastical    authority    became    para- 
mount over  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  nation.    This  Bill  chiefly  reposes 


upon  the  State.  To  the  State,  as  proctor 
for  the  nation,  the  welfare  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ought  always  to  be  as  great  an 
object  of  interest  as  that  of  the  Protestant 
population,  and,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  Government,  that  feeling  should  re- 
main the  same.  Under  a  Senate  in 
which  the  State  is  so  largely  repre- 
sented, the  question  in  relation  to  a 
curriculum  of  study  and  examina- 
tion ought  always  to  be  not  **  How  will 
the  Bishops  like  our  scheme  ? "  but 
*'  How  is  it  best  suited  for  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  ?"  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  help  remembering  that  Irish 
Governments  have  generally  been  favour- 
able to  the  pretensions  of  Irish  Bishops 
to  get  a  preponderating  influence  in 
educational  establishments.  The  first 
Charter  of  Maynooth  College  contained 
the  condition  that  the  Governing  Body 
should  alWays  bo  half  lay  and  half 
clerical.  It  is  now  wholly  ecclesiastical. 
I  intend  to  move  in  Committee  that  the 
graduates  of  the  Universities  should 
equal  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  on  the 
Senate.  I  have  a  great  belief  in  the 
liberality  of  well  educated  lay  Roman 
Catholics.  The  students  and  pass- men 
of  the  Catholic  College  in  Stephen's 
Green  have  shown  a  liberality  of  thought 
and  culture  far  iu  advance  of  the  eccle- 
siastical rulers  of  that  institution.  In 
the  future  management  of  St.  Patrick's 
University,  I  would  like  to  see  a  larger 
influence  among  its  graduates,  and  a 
smaller  influence  among  State  nominees, 
who  may  possibly  be  appointed  more  in 
reference  to  political  exigencies  than  to 
the  higher  interests  of  education.  That, 
however,  is  a  detail,  and  not  a  principle. 
But,  to  my  comprehension,  there  is  no 
clear  enunciation  of  the  only  principle 
upon  which  I  would  feel  justified  iu  voting 
for  this  Bill — that  the  Colleges  intended 
to  be  affiliated  are  to  be  Lay  Colleges, 
under  the  complete  supervision  of  tlie 
Senate  of  the  University,  as  to  its  curri- 
culum for  lay  teaching.  Even  then,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  Bill  will  con- 
stitute a  high  type  of  University.  There 
is  too  much  about  it  of  the  Examining 
Board,  and  too  little  of  well-ordertd 
teaching,  to  suit  my  ideas  of  a  good 
University.  That  which  pleases  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lowe)  displeases 
me.  But  I  do  not  intend,  at  this  stage 
of  the  Bill,  to  state  my  objections  to  its 
proposed  machiner}-.     1  would  only  now 
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say  that  I  see  it  will  intensify  the  evils 
of  examination  to  a  groat  degree.     The 
demon  of  examination,  not  only  through 
Universities,  but  also  through  competi- 
tion for  public  services,  is  beginning  to 
prey  upon  the  vitals  of  intellectual  life 
in  England,  as  it  has  already  done  upon 
those   of  France.     Examination  is,  no 
doubt,  necessary  as  an  evidence  of  know- 
ledge and  of  accuracy ;  but  it  is  not  the 
end  of  educational  or  professional  train- 
ing, but  only  a  necessary  evil  connected 
with  it.    Education  aims  at  giving  slowly 
intellectual  food,  not  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  healthily  assimilated.      But 
examination  defeats  this  healthy  intel- 
le(;tual  nutrition  by  forcing  the  student 
to  cram  in  ill-assorted  and  mechanically 
accumulated  learning.    When  education 
and  examination  are  united  in  the  same 
teaching  institution   this  evil  is  at  its 
minimum ;  but  when  tlie  teaching  Col- 
lege and  the  examining  authorities  are 
sei)aratod  it  rises  to  its  maximum.    Now, 
this  Bill  runs  madly  on   examination. 
Before  a  student  can  become  an  M.A.  he 
must  stand  five  Univerisity  examinations. 
If  they  are  really  worthy  of  academic 
rank,  the  student  will  be  rendered  in- 
tellectually sterile  by  the  time  he  has 
attained  his  degree,  and  will  bo  worth 
nothing  to  himself  or  to  thii  nation  in 
intellectual   productiveness    afterwards. 
This  is  not  a  chimerical,  but  very  grave 
evil  to  bo  guarded  against.     In  France, 
the  incessant  examinations  stimulate  the 
intellect  into   excessive  acti\'ity  during 
youth,  and  the  discoveries  and  writings 
of  youthful  philosophers   are   brilliant 
but  evanescent.     After  40  years  of  ago 
we  look  for  tliem  no  more  in  modern 
France,  because  the  brain  has  become 
prematurely  sterile.     Now,  this  must  be 
guarded  against  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
for  we  have  to  deal  with  a  peoj)le  ex- 
citable by  nature,  and  liable  to  injury  by 
mental  as  well  as  by  physical  stimulants. 
Now,  I  know  what  reply  the  Irish  M(^m- 
bers  will  give  in  regard  to  my  criticism 
of  this  Bill,  which  I  hope  that  I  have 
not   attacked   in    an    unfriendly   si)irit. 
They  will   say — **  You  are  unfair  and 
illogical  in  refusing  to  our  Theological 
Seminaries  that  State  aid  which  is  given 
to  Scotch  Universities  with  Theological 
Faculties."     But  I  would  remind  them 
of  a  difference.     These  Theological  Fa- 
culties had  scanty    aid   afforded  them 
during  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Union  the  State  is 
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bound  to  continue  this  aid.     But  what- 
ever the  State  has  in  modem  timos  added 
to  the  resources  of  the  Scotch  Unive^ 
sities,  as  it  did  in  1858,  it  has  distinctly 
refused  to  give  any  new  recognition  or 
support  to  the  Theological  Faculties;  and 
whenever  the  State  has  aided  a  Univer- 
sity in  modem  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  London  University,  it  has  distinctlv 
refused  to  mix  itself  up  with  theological 
training.     There  was  a  time  when  tiiieo- 
logical   teaching    was    the    only  thing 
thought  worthy  of  State  support:  bnt 
that  time  has  gone  by.     Will  the  nev 
University  Charter  which  is  likely  to  be 
given  to  Owen's  College  in  Manchester 
contain  a  Theological  Faculty,  or,  if  it 
did,    would  Parliament  vote  to  it  one 
shilling  of  State  support  ?     Eoman  Ca- 
tholics ask  us  to  legislate  according  to 
their  sentiments:  but  thev  must  recollect. 
when  they  ask  the  State   to  give  la^ 
endowments    for  University    teaching, 
that  there  are  deeply-rooted  convictions 
and  sentiments  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  that  such  State  aid 
should  be  given  for  secular  education 
alone.     This  is,  no  doubt,  the  profession 
of  the  Bill.     But  the  stream  of  monevii 
so  overflowing,  and  the  secular  dam  to 
keep  back  its  waters  so  low  and  insecurp, 
that  it  will  rush  over  it,  and  fertilize  all 
the  Theological  Roman  Catholic  Semi* 
naries  of  Ireland.     I  believe  that  the 
day  is  past  when  the  public  feeling  and 
conviction  of  this  countiy  would  8aD^ 
tion  such  a  result.     Honestly  anxious  ai 
I  am  to  see  higher  secular  education  pro- 
moted in  Ireland  in  accordance  with  tlw 
religious  convictions  of  Koman  Catholi«v 
I  cannot  vote  for  a  Bill  which  is  «p 
looselv  constructed    as    to    include  all 
Theological   Seminaries   under  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  confining  our  aid 
to  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  seca- 
lar  education. 

The  ATToEXEY  GENER.VL  tob. 
IRELAND  ;Alr.  Gibson):  Asoneofth.* 
Members  for  the  University  of  Dublii* 
I  desir(>  to  make  a  few  observations 
the  liill  now  before  us.  My  right  ho; 
Friend  (Mr.  Asslieton  Cross)  will.  * 
fore  the  discussion  closes,  speak  on  bfc^  * 
half  of  the  Government.  I  feel  th^  * 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  Ju^^ 
spoken  must  be  under  a  misconcepti(^ 
if  he  thinks  that  the  Bill  will  work  n 
injurious  consequences  to  existing  i^^ 
stitutions.  But  the  main  object  of  th^ 
speech  wo  have  just  heard  seemed  to  m^ 
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to  make  an  amiable  apology  to  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  for  not  support- 
ing the  Bill.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  giren  us  some  reasons  for  certain 
clauses  in  the  Bill ;  but  he  has   also 
given    us     some    powerful     criticisms 
against  the   major  portion   of    it.     In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  considerable 
part  of  his  remarks  was  addressed  to 
the  disarming  of   criticism    upon  the 
Scotch   University  Votes.      As  to  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  upon  existing  institu- 
tions, no  one  who  examines  the  matter 
with  any  care  can  question  or  deny  it. 
The  fact  has  been  assumed,  and  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  Bill,  if  passed  in  its 
present   state — and   we  can  only  deal 
with  its  present  form,  and  I  have  heard 
no    suggestion    of  •  modification — must 
obviously   and   immensely  damage  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges. Of  course,  it  would  be  optional  for 
all  Roman  Catholic  students  to  withdraw 
firom  these.     This  would  be  regarded  as 
only  a  legitimate  exercise  of  free  choice ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that — to 
use  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— the  extravagant  prizes  and   re- 
wards   offered  at  the  new  University 
would  subject  the  Queen's  Colleges  and 
University  to    a    competition    against 
which  they  could  not  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment.    A  clever  student  without  an  ex- 
ceptional effort  could,  if  diligent,  under 
this  Bill,  acquire  Scholarships,  honours, 
passes,  and  a  Fellowship,  and  win,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  sum  of  £1,100  ;  while  the 
equally  clever  student,  laying  himself 
out  for  every  prize,   could  not  win  at 
the  Queen's  University  as  much  as  £200. 
And  here,  it  must  be  obvious,  is  a  kind 
o£  competition  that  must  seriously  im- 
pair the  success  of  the   Queen's  Col- 
leges.    Then,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
tlie  University  of  Dublin  will  not  be 
affected,  or  only  to  a  very  trivial  extent, 
^  the  Bill.     But  this  is  an  entire  and 
^wnplete    mistake.        The    University 
^Wch  it  is  sought  to  call  into  existence 
▼ould  at  once  become  the  richest  and 
P*8t  endowed  in  the  country.     At  once 
It  would  become  the  richest ;  and  how  ? 
« cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  source 
jf  this  great  wealth  is  a  source  specially 
^^tasteful  to  Irish  Churchmen — Irish 
"^^tants,  who  have  not  yet  learned 
^  forget  that  it  was  the  product  of 
A®  Disestablishment  of  their  Church, 
<>ne  grave  and  sad  effect  of  which  they 
'wognize  in  the  fact  that  by  its  opera- 


tion many  of  the  clergy  of  long  standi np; 
and  of  high  character   at   the   present 
hour  are  in  suffering  and  distress.    This 
attempted  use  of  the  surplus  funds  of 
the   Irish   Church    is   open  to  another 
criticism,  assuming  that  this  Bill  is  right 
in  principle,  assuming  there  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled,  at  all  events  it  must 
be  conceded  that   the  funds   produced 
by  the  disestablishment  of  one  denomi- 
nation should  not  be  utilized  for  even 
the  indirect  establishment  of  another 
denomination.     My  remark  just  now, 
that  this    University    would     be     the 
richest   of    the  country,  seemed  to  be 
questioned  by  a  gesture  from  an  hon. 
Member   opposite;   but    there    cannot 
be    the     slightest     question     of    this. 
£1,500,000  is  to   bo   at    once    handed 
over;  and  the  hon.   Member  for  Eos- 
common  (the  0' Conor  Don),  computing 
the  minimum  rate  of  interest,  estimates 
this  will  produce  £45,000  a-year.     This 
is   a  tolerably  good  income,  and  even 
that  is  a  larger  public  endowment  than 
exists  in  the  case  of  any  other  Univerbity 
in  Ireland.     But  it  is  ridiculous  to  take 
it  at  this  sum,  because  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentative Church  Body  have  succeeded 
in  placing  investments  so  well  that  they, 
on  an  average,  produce  somethinp^  over 
4  per  cent ;  and,  taking  this  to  be  thn 
case,  the  revenue  of  the  University  would 
receive  by  the  transfer  and  without  the 
slightest   difficulty  very   little  short  of 
£60,000  a-year.     There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance I  may  here  add.    The  incoujo 
of  this  £1,500,000  could  not,  even  with 
the     most    prodigal     expenditure,     be 
spent  at  once.      In   four  or  five  years 
they  might  get  into  good  working  order, 
and    during    that   interval   very    likely 
some  £200,000  savings  would  be  added 
to  the  sum.    So  I  may  be  justified  in  as- 
suming that  the  revenue  of  this   Uni- 
versitv,  with  its  £60,000— as  I  think  it 
would  be,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  will 
not  fall  far  short  of  £50,000— would  bo 
the  largest  in  Ireland.     And  this  largo 
sum  is  to  bo  absolutely  in  the  unfettered 
control   of   the  Senate,  the  constitution 
of  which   has    been   already   criticized. 
Contrast  this  with  what  is  done  in  tho 
case  of  the  Queen's  University.     There, 
every  shilling  of  the  money  provided 
by  the  State  is  placed  upon  the  Esti- 
mates, subject  to  criticism,  and  granted 
by  Parliament.     The  gross  amount  of 
the  payments  for  the   University   and 
the  Queen's  Colleges  is  about  £31,000 
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a-3'ear;  and  if  wo  add  to  that  tlio  in- 
terest on  ao(M)iiut  of  building  grants, 
about  £.5,000,  then  from  all  sources 
tlioro  is  debited  to  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity and  Colleges  about  £30,000  a-year. 
My  lion,  and  learned  Colleague  (Mr. 
Plunkot)  has  already  referred  to  the 
incomes  of  J  )ublin  University  and  Trinity 
College.  They  are  something  like 
£40,000  public  revenue,  with  a  few 
thousands  from  private  revenues,  to- 
gether much  under  £50,000  ;  so  I 
am  justified  in  my  statement  that  the 
new  University  would  be  distinctly 
richer  than  the  Queen's  University  and 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  very  considerably 
richer  than  Dublin  University.  A  cir- 
cumstance never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is 
that  existing  institutions  are  entitled  to 
consideration,  audit  is  not  fair  to  handi- 
cap them  too  severely  in  the  race.  The 
Queen's  University  and  Colleges  charge 
very  reasonable  fees,  I  believe  £8  or 
£9  a-year,  and  Dublin  University 
charges  very  substantial  fees,  taking 
into  account  that  the  country  is  poor 
and  the  University  going  clas.ses  are, 
in  Ireland,  mainly  professional.  Dublin 
charges  for  matriculation  £15,  and 
charges  16  guineas  a-year  to  each  stu- 
dent— not  largo,  i)erhaps,  when  stated 
to  the  House,  but  largo  when  taking 
into  account  the  circunistanc(;s  of  the 
country.  J^ut  there  is  no  provision  in 
this  Bill,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  under  the  Bill  any  necessity  to 
charge  a  student  of  the  new  University 
one  farthing ;  and  so  parents  will  have 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  sending 
their  sons  to  the  Queen's  University  at 
moderate  charges;  or  to  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, where  tlie  fees  are  considerable; 
or  the  new  iustitutiou,  where  not  one 
farthing  is  charged,  where  the  educa- 
tion is  assumed  to  be  liberal  with  result 
fees  and  prizes  extravagant  in  value. 
It  is  obvious  that  very  many  would  be 
attracted  by  this  more  than  gratuitous 
University  Education,  and  thus  the  two 
existing  institutions  must  suffer.  The 
mode  of  dealing  with  existing  institu- 
tions is  enphasized  by  the  1 8th  clause, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
This  is  the  clause  which  excludes 
the  Queen's  Colleges  and  Trinity  from 
having,  under  any  condition,  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  liill, 
or  competing  in  any  shape  for  one  of 
the  prizes.  Now,  this  cannot  be  de- 
fended.    This  is  not  a  part  of  the  Bill 
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which  has  been  introduced  much  to  the 
observation  of  this  House ;  but,  I  sup- 
pose, other  hon.  Members  who  take  an 
iaterest  in  the  Bill  will  speak  upon  the 
subject.    But  I  should  like  to  know  why 
this  clause  has  been   introduced;    or. 
being  in,  how  it  can  be  defended  ?    No 
University  should  object  to  fair  compe- 
tition.    Dublin  does  not.     Anyone  who 
chooses  may  matriculate  there  without 
condition  as  to  where  he  comes  from; 
and,  in  fairness  for  ourselves,  we  ask 
that  the  Queen's  University  and  Dublin 
University  should  be  aUowed  to  com- 
pete for  prizes.  Why,  London  Universitj' 
has  seen  her  prizes  carried  off  by  Cam- 
bridge men,  and  others  distinguished  in 
the  English  Colleges,  and  the  competi- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  one. 
There  is   no  reciprocity  in   this.     No 
matter  what  may  be  done  in  other  in- 
stitutions, Dublin  University-  has  no  in- 
tention of  closing  its  portals  under  the 
influence  of  unworthy  jealousies.    No 
matter  whether  this  Bill  pass  or  not, 
we   shall    not  narrow    the    bounds  of 
our   competition.     As  a   proof  of  the 
fair  working  of  this,  I  may  mention 
that  at  the  recent  examination  for  Fel- 
lowships a  Moravian    gentleman  (Mr. 
Purser)    was    declared    at    the    head, 
and  next  came  a  Homan  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  great  attainments  (Mr.  Ma- 
guire),  who  will  probably  be  a  success- 
ful candidate  next  year.     This  is  the 
result  of  the  Bill  for  removing  testa, 
because  this  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Purser, 
was  successful   on  a  previous  occasion, 
and   was  previously  accredited  first  in 
the  order  of  merit  and  elected  for  the 
Fellowship ;  but  he  had  to  forego  taking 
it,    because    he    could    not   accept  an 
oath   disagreeable  to  his  conscientioiu 
convictions.     Another  part  of  the  Bill, 
which    again    will    largely    affect  the 
existing    institutions,   is    the    proposal 
of  result  fees.     As  well  as  I  can  under* 
stand  the  observations  of  the  right  hon  • 
Member   who    spoke   last — I   am  not 
going  fully  into  the  principle  of  pesul"^ 
fees — but  following  his  argument,  I  b^ — 
lieve  he  stated  that  if  ever  this  principl^==* 
should  be  applied  to  University  Edu<*.     " 
tion,  it  should  be  so  applied  as  to  ex--^ 
elude  all  institutions  liko  Maynooth.  AL* 
I  desire  to  say  on  this  principle  of  ^ 
suit  fees  is,  that  it  is  unusual  inUni^^ 
versity  Education,    and  only  last  J**^ 
was  it  introduced  into  the  Intennediif^ 
I^ducatiou   Act,    where  I  trust  it  will 
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work  adyantageouslj ;  but  when  it  is 
attempted  to  apply  it  to  the  system  of 
University  Education,  it  is  incumbent,  I 
think,    upon   those    who    advocate    its 
extension,  to  show  that  it  can  be  applied 
without   derogating  from  the  true  in- 
terests of  academical  learning,  and  with- 
out damaging  existing  institutions.     It 
is    obvious    that,    from    an    academic 
point  of  view,  the  principle  cannot  bo 
applied  in  the   case   of    a    University 
without  the  exercise  of  the  most  jealous 
caution,  and  for  this  reason.     If  a  Col- 
lege or  a  University  are  given  a  direct 
pecuniary  bonus  for  each  graduate  edu- 
cated within  its  portals,  the  institution 
will  be  subject  to  a  grievous  temptation 
to  lower  the  standard  of  its  examina- 
tions, in  order  to  manufacture  as  many 
graduates  as  possible.     What,  again,  is 
the  effect  of  the  result  fees  as  stated  in 
the  Bill,  oven  assuming  they  are  some- 
what modified,  in  reference  to  existing 
institutions?    These    will    be    still    so 
heavily  weighted  in  the  race  that  it  will 
practically  be  impossible,  in  many  cases, 
for  them  to  continue  competing  in  many 
branches  of  learning  in  which  they  are 
very  successful  at  the  present  time.  Take 
the  case  of  a  College  with  20  students, 
that  is  a  College  within  the  definition 
of  this  BiU.     Suppose  four  men  passed 
with  honours  in  the  arts  and  professional 
courses,  1 3  obtained  ordinary  passes,  and 
three  failed,  that  would  secure  an  income 
for   an  institution  with  20  students  of 
£900  a-year — something  like  £45  income 
for  each  student.  No  College  could  stand 
in  competition  with  an  institution  so  sub- 
sidized; and,  in  fact,  it  would  come  to 
this — that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  affihated  Colleges,  so  far  from  exact- 
iiig  fees  from  their  students,  actually  to 
pay  them  to  come  and  win  these  large 
wwards.      I  am  disposed  to  think,  from 
fie  manner  in  which  the  Bill  has  been 
^Qtroduced,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
.-fioscommon  (the  0' Conor  Don)  does  not 
^tend  that  the  measure  should  damage 
^y   existing  institution.     Many  of  the 
^tta^u^nces  of  the  Bill  which  I  have 
l^mted  out  were  not,  I  believe,  contem- 
plate^ by  the  hon.  Member.     We  are, 
nevertheless,  bound  to  deal  with  the  Bill 
^  ^©  find  it.     I  take  it  as  it  has  been 
P^I>08ed  to  the  House,  and  before  I  close 
^y  Remarks  I  cannot  forbear  one  or  two 
"wot^  on  the  extraordinary  attempt  to 
*PPiy  the  novel  principle  of  result  fees 
to  professional  schools.     However  desir- 


able it  may  bo  to  encourage  the  study  of 
arts  and  all  liberal  education  in  Ireland, 
and  however  necessary  or  desirable  it 
may  be  to  satisfactorily  settle  the  pecuni- 
ary difficulties  surrounding  the  question, 
no  one,  I  think,  can  suggest  that  Ireland 
is  not  sufficiently  professional.  We  have 
enough  doctors,  engineers,  barristers — 
and  if  anything  can  be  urged  against 
us  on  the  point,  it  is  that  we  are  tv)o 
professional.  There  has  been  abso- 
lutely free  trade  between  the  five  dif- 
ferent medical  licensing  Bodies  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  if  you  disturb  the  balance 
by  giving  one  or  two  of  these  institu- 
tions result  fees,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  by  these  advantages  you  cripple 
and  ruin  other  schools,  and  you  will  have 
an  outcry  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  from  those  who  have  workeil 
under  free  trade  in  medical  education. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  when  examined 
on  principle,  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its 
present  shape,  with  its  professional 
result  fees  and  pnzes,  4;he  effect  would 
be  practically  to  empty  the  profes- 
sional schools  both  of  the  Queen's 
University  and  Dublin  University.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  stand 
against  the  competition  with  result  feos 
and  other  extravagant  prizes  against 
them.  The  Bill  and  its  prizes  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  away  from 
existing  institutions  many  of  their  Arts' 
students.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  admittedly  open  to  all,  and  is 
afraid  of  no  fair,  reasonable  competition. 
It  has  never  been  illiberal ;  never  taken 
a  bigoted  or  intolerant  part  in  dealing 
with  any  public  question.  Its  portals 
are  open  to  all  religions,  and  if  Roman 
Catholics  come  they  are  very  welcome ; 
while  if  they  find  from  conscientious  ob- 
jections they  cannot  come,  we  deeply 
regret  it.  The  University  is  always 
willing  to  consider  any  suggestion 
having  for  its  object  the  extension  and 
development  of  education ;  but,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons  the  House  has  heard  before,  and 
will  hear  hereafter,  I  am  unable  to  give  my 
support  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
Mr.  LEATHAM  :  Sir,  the  arguments 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Gibson) 
bear  mainly  od  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  Bill.  I  do  not  rise,  therefore,  to 
endeavour  to  reply  to  them,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  to  speak  in  favour  of  the 
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I5ill,  but  ifrhor  to  atf-mpt  to  show  why  Lo  unable  to  support  his  Bill  at  a  subse- 
I  vontiir-  t';  t-..*!i]c  that  wf?  oTight  t'-»  qu on t  str.gi='.  because  I  cannot  vote  whit 
;ii'i  -0  ^/^.i  >»: 0  ofl'-jring'  it  our  uneoin-  .  irs,  practically,  public  money  for  the 
prorni.-.i:;:^  oppo.-ition.  Someh'^n.  Mcin-  endowment  of  a  University  Education 
hors,  no  doubt,  aro  pro])arod  to  rcsisr,  .  which,  in  the  view  of  the  public,  is  no 
silmoht  to  i\\f-  death,  anvtiiinj:  and  <.v^rv-    University  Education  at  all.      Mv  hon. 


thing;  which  thev  arc  h.d  to  bflicvo  has 
rocoivfid  tlu;  assent  of  the  Popi_-  and  of 
tho  Kornan  Catliolic  hiorarchy  in  Ire- 
land,  howovor  reasonable  and  moderate 
thf3  projiosition  may  appear  to  others. 
My  argumf'nt  is  not  addressed  to  them, 
but  rathor  to  hon.  Friends  of  mine  with 
whom  I  have  had  tlie  honour  and  plea- 
sure of  votinj^  and  acting  for  more  than 
20  years ;  from  whom  I  should  separate 
myself  with  pain  (.ven  for  a  single  day, 
but  who  800II1  to  me,  judging  from 
speeches  whidi  they  have  made  out-of- 
doors,  to  press  their  opposition  to  tliis 
measure  b«*yond  the  point  which  even 
the  most  rigid  interpretation  of  our 
principles  n;fjuiros.  Now,  what  is  the 
object  of  this  liill  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  to 
the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland  LTniver- 
sity  Education  in  a  form  which  is  worth 
having,  and,  at  the  same  tiiiu*,  in  a  form 
wliich  lliey  will  accept  ?  To  give  it  in 
any  otlier  form,  I  need  hardly  say,  is 
not  to  give  it  at  all.  Now,  lirst,  as  to 
whetlur  the  proposes!  education  is  worth 
having  y  »S()nio  hon.  Genthiuen  are  op- 
posing the  liill  upon  this  very  j^round — 
and  with  some  d(?groo  of  i)lau&ibility — 
ibr  we  all  remember  that  when  the  right 
hon.  (lentlemau  the  Member  for  OrcMrn- 
wic'h  introduced  his  Irish  University 
I5ill,  on(»  of  the  most  formidable  objec- 
tions wliii'h  wt»ro  brought  against  it  was 
that  the  ])roposed  University  was  a 
tiMiching  University,  fnnii  whose  teach- 
ing almost  (^v(»ry  objcet  (>rhuman  inter«'st 
was  earcrully  excluded — fur  example, 
philosMphy,  and  modern  history.  Now, 
if  the  exigencies  of  the  ease  were  such 
that,  in  order  to  bring  his  Bill  within 
the  coneurren«H.',  as  was  supposed,  of  the 
Ivoman  Catholio  hierarchy,  the  rijLcht 
lion,  (lenlloman  was  compelled  thus  to 
limit  and  thus  to  emasculate  the  educa- 
tion given  ;  what  are  we  to  think  of  my 
lum.  Friend's  l^ill.  which,  as  wo  under- 
stand, has  received  the  assent  of  the 
lloman  (\itholie  hierarchy  ?  Are  we  to 
have  trui*  sei<Miee.  and  are  W(»  to  have 
true  historical  investignticm  ?  If  we  are, 
thou  we  must   congratulate  the  Eoman 


Friend  will,  no  doubt,  tell  us  that  the 
State  will  have  taken  ample  guarantees 
imder  his  Bill  for  the  bond  fide  character 
of  the  education  to  be  given.  At  tliis 
stage  of  the  Bill,  I  think  we  may  assume 
that  this  is  the  ease.  At  all  events, 
before  the  Bill  becomes  law,  we  shall 
have  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  that 
it  is  so.  And,  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Bill  will  give  to  the  Koman  CatholiM 
a  University  Education  of  the  highest 
grade,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  imi)ortance  of  what  we  shall  hare 
done.  We  shall  have  done  that  which, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  may  change  the 
whole  current  of  the  history  of  Ireland. 
For  what  is  it  against  which  we  have 
had  chiefly  to  contend?  Before  all 
things,  against  the  consequences  of  our 
own  misrule — against  fanaticism,  exas- 
perated to  the  utmost  by  our  whole 
political  demeanour  towards  Ii-eland  for 
centuries.  But,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  highest  University  training,  in  a 
form  which  will  be  heartily  embraced  by 
the  Irish  people,  I  see,  by-and-bye,  the 
end  of  that  fanaticism,  because  it  will 
be  the  end  of  the  ignorance  upon  wliich 
it  is  based :  I  see,  at  all  events,  an  honest 
attempt  to  wipe  away  some  more  of  the 
traces  of  an  injustice  which  is  past,  and 
I  discern  the  dawning  of  a  nobler  era 
for  Catholicism  itself,  when  the  **  faith 
which  can  remove  mountains"  shall 
dare  to  leave  the  twilight,  and  ascend 
into  the  day.  WeU,  if  there  be  any 
truth  at  all  in  these  anticipations,  what 
importance  are  we  to  attach  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  are  opposing  this  Bill 
upon  the  gi'ound  that  the  afHliated  Col- 
leges will  be  sectarian  ?  What  we  are  en- 
dowing is  not  the  Sectarian  Colleges,  but 
the  eflbrt  of  the  State  to  wring  from  tlie 
Sectarian  Colleges  an  education  which 
shall  be  worthy  of  the  name.  BeUevo 
me,  we  have  not  done  enough  for  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland,  in  offering  it 
to  the  Catholics  in  a  form  in  which,  if 
they  were  not  Catholics,  they  ought  to 
accept  it.  If  this  were  all  that  we  had 
to  do,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  for  we  have 
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siiy   question  is  not  a  real  and  living 
question  in    Ireland?      Now,   when   a 
question  becomes  a  living  question,  there 
are  only  two  courses  open  to  you.     You 
must  solve  it  somehow,  or  you  must  re- 
fuse to  solve  it  anyhow.     Of  course,  you 
could   draw    yourselves  up   and  say — 
'*  Unless  we  can  solve  this  question  in 
strict  accordance  with  our  principles,  or 
with  the  interpretation  which  we  choose 
to  put  upon  our  principles,  we  will  not 
solve  it  at  all,  and  Ireland  may  remain 
without    a    congenial    University  until 
Doomsday."     But    it  is    precisely    be- 
cause  I    am    a    stickler    for    religious 
equality  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
this  ungenerous  and,   as  I  think,  this 
unjust  conclusion.     We  have,  no  doubt, 
done  much  for  religious  equality  in  Ire- 
land ;  but,  with  all  our  doing,  we  have 
left  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  in- 
equality of  all  untouched.     The  Presby- 
terian   is     in    full     enjoyment    of    his 
University,  and  the  Episcopalian  is  in 
full   enjoyment  of  his  University;  but 
the  Irish  nation,  which  is  neither  Pres- 
byterian nor  Episcopalian,  but  Roman 
Catholic,   is    in    the   enjoyment  of  no 
University  at  all.      Now,  this  is  a  groat 
and   very   painful   anomaly.     There  is 
no   use  in  olinking    the    matter.     The 
disability  is  a  religious  one.     It  is  be- 
cause these  people  are  Catholics,  rigid, 
conscientious,  and  consistent  Catholics, 
that  they  are  debarred  from  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  Universities.     I  may  be 
told,  perhaps,  that  this  is  the  result  of 
prejudice.      *'  Prejudices,"  said  one  of 
the  most  acute  of  modern  writers,  **  are 
the  stop-gaps  in  the  hedge  of  truth,  and, 
like   other  stop-gaps,   are   often    more 
difficult  to  get  through  than  the  hedge 
itself."     And  when  prejudices  are  na- 
tional, when  they  become  the  prejudices 
of  an  entire  nation,  they  seem  to  me  to 
rise  almost  to  the  dignity  of  principles, 
and  to  command  respect.     At  all  events, 
the  statesman  who  would  legislate  just 
as  though  they  did  not  exist  is  no  states- 
man at  all.     But  are  these  merely  pre- 
judices, after  all?    We  all  know  that 
the  Koman  Catholic  attaches  an  eternal 
importance  to  the  belief  in  particular 
dogmas.     Why  should  it  be  matter  for 
surprise  or  ridicule  that  he  should  hesi- 
tate to  plunge  his  son,  at  an  age  when 
we  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  new  im- 
pressions, and  when  religious  principle 
is  proverbially  weak,  into  an  atmosphere 
wmch  is  so  completely  impregnated  with 


Protestantism  as  to  be  almost  deadly  to 
the  belief  in  particular  dogmas  ?  Why 
are  we  to  draw  a  sharp  line  round  all 
who  feel  this  hesitation,  and  say — ''You 
must  throw  over  your  apprehensions,  or 
there  is  no  University  Education  for  you. 
You  must  do  violence  to  the  conviction 
that  in  sending  your  son  to  our  College 
you  are  sending  him,  I  may  say,  with 
his  religious  life  in  his  hand,  or  you 
must  forego  all  the  emoluments  and 
distinctions,  all  the  social  prestige,  which 
goes  with  high  University  training  ? " 
And  we  are  told  to  do  this  in  the  name 
of  religious  equality,  forsooth  !  Every 
College  and  University  which  the  Catho- 
lic is  debarred  by  his  scruples  from  en- 
tering is  piled  high  with  endowments. 
Tliero  are  to  bo  no  endowments  for  those 
which  he  might  enter;  even  although 
the  fund  from  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take  those  endowments  was,  in  its 
origin,  essentially  and  exclusively  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Now,  perhaps,  those 
who  are  the  most  prominent  in  their  op- 
position to  this  Bill  are  Nonconformists. 
I  should  like  to  ask  my  Nonconformist 
Friends  what  has  been  their  experience 
of  the  opening  of  the  old  Universities 
in  this  country  ?  Wo  have  opened  the 
Universities,  and  the  sons  of  Noncon- 
formists have  flocked  to  them.  What 
has  become  of  their  Nonconformity?  It 
is  notorious  that,  in  many  cases,  the  air 
of  the  place  has  been  too  strong  for  it, 
and  that  they  are  adorning  the  pulpits 
of  the  Church.  Well,  if  this  be  the 
case,  why  taunt  the  Poman  Catholic 
with  his  fears  ?  Now,  if  these  fears  are 
to  bo  respected,  the  measure  which  gives 
University  Education  to  Ireland  must 
either  bo  a  measure  granting  everything 
which  the  Catholics  desire,  which  this 
does  not ;  or  it  must  be  a  measure  of 
compromise,  which  this  is.  Now,  the 
question  which  I  wish  to  put  to  my  hon. 
Friends  is  this.  Granting  that  this  mea- 
sure must  be  one  of  compromise,  are  we 
ever  likely  to  see  a  compromise,  so  harm- 
less, so  little  dangerous,  or  which  makes 
so  small  an  inroad  upon  our  principles, 
as  that  which  is  now  before  the  House  ? 
My  hon.  Friends  seem  to  me  to  argue 
as  though  the  legislation  of  the  last  50 
years  had  been  one  unbroken  series  of 
triumphs  for  the  principles  which  wo 
profess.  There  can  be  no  greater  fal- 
lacy. The  Irish  Church  Act  itself,  which 
is  the  fulcrum  upon  which  you  work, 
was  a  compromise,  and  a  compromise  of 
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the  most  liberal  and  generous  kind.  If 
it  had  not  been  so — if  you  had  really 
stripped  the  Church  naked — then  I  could 
understand  the  argument  against  level- 
ling up  in  place  of  levelling  down.  But 
if  by  the  very  Act  to  which  you  appeal 
as  your  great  precedent,  and  which  was 
passed  in  a  Radical  Parliament,  with 
tlie  full  light  of  voluntaryism  turned 
upon  us,  wo  practically  re-endowed  the 
Episcopal  Cliurch,  why  should  it  bo  so 
monstrous  to  take  some  portion  of  the 
remaining  spoils  of  that  Church  and  to 
endow  with  them  a  non-soctarian  Uni- 
versity, just  because  the  endowments 
will  filter  and  trickle  down  from  the 
University  which  is  not  sectarian  to  the 
Colleges  which  are  ?  I  am  afraid  that 
I  must  toll  my  hon.  Friends  a  home 
truth.  They  hardly  approach  this  ques- 
tion with  dispassionate  minds.  The 
thought  will  obtrude  itself,  not  simply 
and  solely  what  is  just,  but  how  will 
this  measure  affect  the  future  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  ?  How  will  it 
help  our  Protestant  Propaganda  ?  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  could  entertain  such 
a  thought  in  such  a  connection,  I  should 
despise  myself;  I  should  feel  that  I  was 
a  traitor  to  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  never  again,  so  long 
as  I  lived,  should  I  have  the  courage  to 
ask  a  Roman  Catholic  elector  for  his 
vote.  And  this  leads  mo  to  say  just  one 
word  before  I  sit  down,  with  reference 
to  the  taunt  which,  happily,  we  have 
not  heard  to-day,  though  wo  have  heard 
it  loudly  out-of-doors.  I  mean  that 
those  of  us  who  are  not  prepared  to  turn 
our  backs  at  once  upon  this  Bill  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  of  purchasing,  by 
a  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote.  I  am  surprised  that  such 
a  taunt  should  have  been  heard  at  all. 
I  tlunk  that  it  speaks  ill  not  only  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  acumen,  but  the 
political  acumen  of  those  who  use  it. 
There  are  hon.  Members  who  have  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  a  seat  here,  it  may 
be,  for  20  years,  and  who  have  never 
hesitated,  when  the  occasion  required 
it,  to  give  votes  which  must  and  which 
have  insured  for  them  the  active  hos- 
tility of  every  Roman  Catholic  elector. 
Against  which  of  us  is  this  taunt 
levelled  ?  It  may  be  that  by  the  course 
which  we  are  now  pursuing  we  may  pro- 
voke the  anger  of  some  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  habituaUy  acted  ;  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  incur  the  displeasure  of 

Mr,  Leatham 


certain  formidable  organizations;  but 
the  very  fact  that  we  are  willing,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  run  these  risks,  ought  to 
clear  us  at  once  from  the  imputation 
that  we  have  arrived  at  our  decision 
upon  selfish  or  unworthy  grounds. 

Mr.  holt  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  addressed  them  was  one  in 
favour  of  concurrent  endowment,  and 
had  been  made  in  view  of  a  General 
Election,  under  the  conviction  that  there 
were  Roman  Catholic  voters  in  Iludders- 
field.  It  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Holt)  that 
the  Bill  before  them  was  a  new  method 
for  dealing  with  an  old  subject.  The 
method,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  was 
not  one  which  found  particular  favour 
with  the  country.  The  opposition  to  this 
Bill  was  not  great  at  first,  but  had  grown 
day  by  day  more  powerful,  for  the  more 
people  saw  of  the  measure  the  less 
they  liked  it.  As  to  the  subject,  the 
House  was  pretty  familiar  with  it.  Suc- 
cessive Governments  had  burnt  their 
fingers  in  endeavouring  to  grapple  with 
it,  and  they  had  found  that  any  p(^ssible 
solution  of  it  was  impossible.  Hitherto 
the  demands  made  from  Ireland  in  re- 
spect to  that  question  had  come  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  who  de- 
sired to  have  a  University  in  which  they 
should  have  absolute  and  exclusive 
control.  Ho  would  do  those  gentlemen 
the  justice  to  say  that  their  claim  had 
been  advanced  in  terms  perfectly  plain, 
if  not,  somewhat  peremptory — terms 
which  were  liable  to  no  misapprehension 
and  admitted  of  no  compromise.  The 
result  was  that  the  country  had  learnt 
to  look  on  all  negotiation  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates  with  the  gravest 
suspicion ;  and  he  hoped  they  should 
hear  nothing  more  of  anything  of  that 
kind.  The  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
Bench  must  be  aware  that  recent 
rumours,  whether  well-founded  or  not, 
had  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  among 
many  of  their  followers.  The  negotia- 
tion with  the  late  Lord  Mayo  was  not 
forgotten ;  and  it  was  no  secret  that  there 
had  been  a  fear  out-of-doors  that  the 
Government  might  possibly  attempt  to 
meet  Irish  obstruction  by  concessions  to 
Ultramontane  claims.  He,  for  one,  had 
been  most  unwilling  to  attribute  any 
such  policy  to  the  Ministry.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  such  an  idea  should 
be  encouraged  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site ;  for  they  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
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tage  to  the  utmost  of  any  mistake  of 
that  kind,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  Government  meeting  the  country 
with  a  shattered  Party  and  a  damaged 
reputation.  He  congratulated  Ministers 
on  their  having  the  courage  and  prudence 
to  decline  to  take  up  the  question  ;  but 
he  hoped  they  were  aware  that  the  coun- 
try expected,  and  their  interests  required, 
a  frank  disavowal  of  any  such  policy.  If 
by  such  concessions,  or  promises  of  con- 
cessions, they  hoped  to  get  the  support 
of  the  Irish  Party,  they  would  soon  re- 
pent of  their  error.  It  would  be  a  sup- 
port on  which  they  could  never  rely,  and 
it  would  cause  the  alienation  of  friends 
whose  confidence  they  would  never  re- 

fain.  Hitherto,  as  he  had  said,  the 
emand  had  been  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Prelates,  and  in  discussing  the 
question  he  could  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  that  demand  had  never  been  with- 
drawn. When  he  was  asked  to  vote  for 
this  Bill  the  question  arose  in  his  mind, 
what  was  the  need  for  such  a  measure, 
and  what  object  was  it  to  attain  ?  In 
introducing  this  Bill,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  said  it  was  intended  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Irish  laity 
based  on  conscientious  convictions,  and 
also  to  provide  a  system  of  University 
Education  for  a  number  of  young  men 
who  were  ready  and  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  hon.  Member  did 
not  say  the  Bill  was  one  which  would 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Irish  laity ; 
but  he  did  say  that  it  was  a  compro- 
mise, and  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  measure  ;  but  he  did  not  state 
who  were  the  parties  to  the  compromise, 
nor  whether  it  was  to  be  of  a  permanent 
or  a  temporary  character.  The  Bill 
might  be  looked  upon  as  an  instalment 
of  the  demands  of  the  hierarchy — an 
instalment  of  a  debt  hereafter  to  be  paid 
in  full.  The  measure  was  so  drawn  as 
to  veil  its  sectarian  character,  but  it 
most  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  introduced  it ; 
and,  in  that  light,  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Holt)  its  policy  was  clear.  The  reasons 
which  had  been  given  to  induce  the 
House  to  adopt  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
totally  inadequate.  If  the  necessities  of 
the  Irish  laity  might  be  satisfied  with 
something  less  than  a  denominational 
University,  the  House  ought  to  be  shown 
why  the  existing  University  institutions 
of  Ireland  did  not  satisfy  or  could  not 
be  made  to  satisfy  those  necessities.  If 
they  were  asked  by  this  BiU  to  provide 


a  secular  University,  he  asked  why  they 
should  not  improve  and  extend  the 
existing  Universities.  The  Queen's 
University  and  the  Queen's  Colleges 
were  non-sectarian,  they  were  easy  of 
access,  they  were  not  full,  they  were 
capable  of  expansion,  and  if  more  ac- 
commodation than  they  could  afford  was 
needed,  they  could  be  enlarged.  The 
Queen's  Colleges  appeared  to  be  gra- 
dually making  way  with  the  Irish 
people,  notwithstanding  the  serious  op- 
position of  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. If  that  opposition  were  with- 
drawn, he  understood  there  would  be  a 
large  accession  of  students  to  those 
Colleges;  and  their  steady  progress 
ouglit  not  to  bo  interfered  with  by  a 
scheme  like  the  present  one.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  had  not  shown 
that  the  system  proj^osod  by  the  Bill  was 
superior  to  tho  existing  institutions ; 
and,  therefore,  he  would  submit  that  if 
the  demand  which  camo  from  Ireland 
could  be  satisfied  with  a  non -sectarian 
institution  they  ought  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  existing  institutions,  and 
reform  them  if  necessary,  but  not  to 
create  a  new  University.  But  was  not 
tho  defect  to  be  remedied  rather  this — 
that  the  existing  institutions  wero  not 
sufficiently  narrow  and  exclusive.  Tiiey 
were  asked  to  provide  by  that  Bill  to 
establish  and  endow  Colleges  which 
would,  or  might,  be  vSectarian  Colleges, 
to  bo  affiliated  to  a  colourless  Uni- 
versity which  should  hereafter  assume 
a  denominational  character  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy. That  was  tho  scheme  which 
the  Bill  was  calculated  to  promote ;  and 
he  was,  on  that  account,  compelled  to  give, 
it  his  opposition.  It  was,  as  he  con- 
ceived, a  scheme  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
University  in  disguise.  The  Bill  con- 
tained no  Conscience  Clause,  and  no  pro- 
vision for  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
in  the  case  of  the  students  and  Pro- 
fessors in  tho  proposed  new  University 
of  St.  Patrick.  In  short,  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  that  University  from 
becoming  tho  most  Ultramontane  institu- 
tion in  the  world.  What  were  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  the  Bill?  It  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  no  payment 
in  respect  of  religious  instruction,  no 
theological  degree,  and  no  theological 
Chair.  These  were  really  all  the  safe- 
guards in  tho  Bill,  and  they  applied 
rather  to  the  University  than  to  tho 
Colleges.    He  objected  to  the  proposed 
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that  there   was  nothing?  in  tlio  Bill  to  :  iff"oranco,  not  having  the  sUghtost  idea  either 

.    ,,       CI        A       p  ?i  TT   •  i  oi  ffoometrv,  algebra,  or  arithmetic.     Sncn  wu 

provont  the  Senate  of  the  new  Univer-  ,  the  instmction  of  young  men  who  came  from 


sity  from   becoming  a   body  composed  j  the  schools  of  the  humanities  and  rhetoric,  and 
oxclusivolv  of    Roman    Catholic    occle-  i  who  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  first  or  second 


^,  'dgt 

pL'ted  for  by  ])or.sons  bolonjring  to  any  of 

tlio  existing  Universitit^s.    lie  could  not    Witli  regard  to  the  study  of  historr  and 

tliink  tliat  a  15111  containing  sucli  i)rovi-  i  geography,  the  Report  said — 

sions  would  commend  itself  to  the  ap-  .     ,    ,       i 

••.l..^,'..l     ..4'     l>o,.];o,v,r.„f         Tli.^     .^i.o-w.li         "nie  students  who  were  oxannnoil  showed 

provul    oi     i  arliament.       ino     h.])eocn    .,    .  ,t      ,    j      i  .i        ^  .    i^.^ x„^.  k«.^«. 

K  ,.  ii.!       1  ir       1         ..     ^-r.  that  tlinv  had  not  the  most  rloniemary  know, 

(li'hvored  by  the  hon.  Member  l.>r  Ros-  .  |,.,,.,^  ,,£  ^ho  earth's  form  and  surface.    They 

<.()mmon    in    introducing    the    l>ill    con-    wore  even  ignoi-ant  of  the  geogniiihy  of  Italy— 

tained  a  demand  fur  concurrent  endow-    ay  sca.s,  mountiuns,  rivers*,  and  populous  and 

ment,    based   on    a   threat   of  c•oaPoh>s^;;    !-V^*'V»'»t<^  ^-i^i^^^    -Questioned  by  m?/  .-ly^  a 

'     .'  c?        1       ^1       I  /^.4.i.«        rivjtessDr,  *as  to  what  tlit^v  know  ni  p«xt2TapnT, 

agitation.     Surely,  tlie  hon.  (t(  utloumn    ^^,,,^^^  ^^j.^'^,^^  ^^.^^  knnw'tho  mc■anin<r^.f  thf 

must  have  forgotten  that  the  uobln  Lord    ^..,i.,i.  others, a f tor  having  assured  mo  that  th«- 

now  at  the  liead  of  tlio  (Tovernment  liad  i  had  suulied  it  for  two  vean»,  said  that  the  Adri- 

I  • 

pledged  himself,  in  1.^09.  and  again   in    atic  was  a  mountain,  Sar-liuia  a  city,  MiLin  tho 

187;j;  to  upposn  anythin- like  concurr.-iit  \  '"''^'^''\  ''^  ^l''^^^' \,'''\/ ^"^  ^f'^  ""''  l^'K 

T   '  o    TT    "i      •  ^  .Li     i.  xi  1      1  ^^■«t!i  ^  tvrant,  another  that  Panto  was  a  rrencn 

endowment .    He  domed  that  those  who  ;  p.^^t  •  -* 

objected  to  tlie  l>ill  were  committing  an 


act  uf  iutoleraiu*(.'.  Thoy  had  no  objec-  ;  That  was  the  result  of  putting  education 
ti'>n  to  lioman  Catholif-s  liaving  perfoct  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
frooduiu  for  the  education  of  jiersons  of .  priests;  and  ho  believed  this  oountrr 
tlioir  own  faith.  AVhat  th'  y  olnccled  to  w<»uld  nevor  approve  of  putting  the  cdu- 
was  the  o>ta])lishmont  bv  tlie  State,  and  cation  of  Ireland  in  their  hands.  The 
the  ondowmeut  with  public  money,  of  an  j  advocates  of  denominational  education 
institution  to  bo  exclusively  under  the  j  in  this  coimtry  were  sometimes  taunted 
control  of  tho  Roman  (Catholic  priest- I  because  they  rofused  to  extend  the  sv*- 
hood.  That  was  not  only  a  religions,  tem  to  Ireland.  His  answer  was  that, 
but  also  a  politicral,  body,  whose  avowotl  in  his  opinion,  denominational  education 
aim  was  to  dostroy  tho  Rrotestant  Con-  I  was  itsolf  a  compromise  adapted  only 
stitution  of  this  country.  Ikit,  jmtting  i  for  a  country'  where  there  existed  an 
aside  all  considerations  of  a  religious  i  Established  Church.  In  Ireland  thew 
kind,  ho  maintained  tliat  tlie  i»stablish-  i  was  no  Established  Church,  and,  with 
mont  of  a  Catholic  University  was  not  ;  disestablishment,  all  reason  for  compro* 
tho  way  to  promote  sound,  liberal  educa-  mise  came  to  an  end.  In  1809,  Parlia- 
tion  in  Ireland.  On  that  point  he  would  ,  ment  was  distinctly  told  that  State  en* 
n«)t  trouble  tho  llouso  wiili  arguments,  '  dowments  of  religion  in  Ireland  were  to 
but  would  give  tliom  a  few  facts,  which  ■  cease  for  ever.  Moreover,  the  denomi- 
would  show  the  inforiority  of  the  t^eoular  .national  system,  as  it  now  prevailed  in 
instruction  given  in  Colleges  and  Semi-  England,  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
naries  wliich  were  under  tlie  control  of  Irish  Koman  Catholics.  He  .sympathized 
tho  priesthood.  In  his  IJoport  to  tho  ,  with  the  desire  for  religious  education; 
Italian  Govornmejit.  in  1870,  «m  tlio  and  if  tho  Eoman  Catliolics  demanded 
Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  the*  City  of  to  send  their  sons  from  Koman  Catholic 
lionu',  the  Italian  Minister  (^f  Publio  :  Seminaries  to  take  degrees  at  Queen's 
Instruction  said —  University  or  at  Dublin  University,  and 

to  compete  there  for  prizes,  he  should 

**The  well-known  fame  oi"  the  various  Col-  :  ofi'er  no  objection;  but  he  could  not  for 

le-ea  induepd  us  to  believe  that  if  cortain  studios  .^j^Q  moment  consent  to  support  a  mea- 

were  thouerht  dancrorous  or  usj-h-ss,  and  were,  xi    x  i      i-.x  j  *      v,^a«1v1«K  a 

therefore,  prohibited  or  ne^Lcted,  others,   ,,,,  s^]ivei\mty:^f^  ^M^i^^Xo  establlfih  » 

therontiary.  Were  cultivated  with  so  much  the.  third  University  m  that  Country,  ne 
iiu.rr  a,<>iduity,  and  we  expected  a  solidity  anrl  j  bolievcd  the  Bill  now  before  tho  Hourt 
in\.fuiidity  of  knowledi,'.'  in  cortaiu  branches  of  ;  ^^-^jg  calculated  to  havo  that  ofifcct,  anJ 
learning' that  would  almost  cumpeiisite  for  the  !  ^|^,^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  express  not  only  his  OWfl 
eflect  ot  tlio   tUDid,  mistriLsttul   restnction   of  .     .         t_    -   ^t  •    •  /  ^i.     .«• 

conviction,  but  the  opinion  ox  tlie  n»' 


oUiors.     .     .     .    Ab  for  mathematic^!l,  wo  e4in 


Bay  all  we  want  iu  two  words,     niu  pupils  who   jority    of    hlS   COHStitueZlts  and    01  U* 

Mr.  EoU 
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couutrymen  by  recording  his  vote  against 
the  proposition. 

Mh.  EICHAED  :  I  confess,  Sir,  that 
I   listened  to  the   speech  of  my  hon. 
Friend    the   Member  for   Huddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham)  with  no  little  surprise. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  impugn  the  perfect 
purity  of  his  motives,  or  wish  to  insi- 
nuate that  he  is  moved,  in  the  course  he 
has  taken  to-day,  in  separating  himself 
from  his  political  Friends  by  any  elec- 
tioneering purposes.     But  how  he  can 
reconcile  the  speech  he  has  made  with 
the  Nonconformist  principles  which  he 
has  so  often  and  so  eloquently  advocated, 
wholly  passes  my  comprehension.     It 
seemed    to   me   that   his  speech   went 
entirely    in   favour   of   denominational 
education,    and,    as  the  hon.    Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Holt)  has  said,  for 
concurrent  endowment.      I  do  not  see 
how,   on   the   principles  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  laid  down,  he  could  resist 
a   proposal    to    take    the   remnant    of 
the  fund  accruing  from  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish   Church   and  apply 
it    to    the  endowment    of   the  Eoman 
Catholic   priesthood.      When   my  hon. 
Friend  said  that  those  who  opposed  this 
measure  had  more  regard  to  the  effect 
it  might   have  upon    their  Protestant 
propaganda  in  Ireland  than  for  what 
was  just,  I  venture  to  say  that  he  made 
an  utterly  unfounded  imputation.     My 
hon.  Friend  had  justified  the  reluctance 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Queen's  University  by 
the  alleged  experience  of  the  Noncon- 
formists in    the    English  Universities. 
He  said  that  the  results  of  the  Noncon- 
formists sending  their  sons  to  the  Uni- 
versities was  that  their  convictions  as  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers  had  been  un- 
dermiAed.     I  utterly  deny  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement.     I  believe  that,  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases,  the  young 
Nonconformists  who  have  gone  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  bravely  held  their 
own  in  religious  matters.     But  if  it  were 
otherwise,  if  Nonconformists  could  not 
stand    against    the     arguments    which 
might  be  brought  to  bear  by  those  who 
were  the  advocates  of  Establishment, 
why  let  Nonconformity  go.     I  do  not 
admire  what  Milton  calls  **  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  virtue,"  which  is  afraid 
to  come  into  the  open  field  where  truth 
and  error  are  in  conflict.     I,  therefore, 
regret    to    hear    our    Eoman   Catholic 
fellow-subjects  declaring  that  they  could 
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not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  mixed  education,  because  they  were 
afraid  that  if  they  did  so,  their  young 
men  would  no  longer  adhere  to  their 
faith.  I  wish  I  could  convince  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  by  whom  I  am 
surrounded,  how  sincere  is  the  reluctance 
— I  might  almost  say  the  pain — I  feel 
in  being  obliged  to  oppose  them  on  a 
matter  that  is  so  near  to  their  hearts  as 
this  University  Bill.  If  any  proposals 
had  been  laid  before  us  that  I  could  have 
supported  with  any  show  of  consistency, 
I  was  prepared  to  lend  a  willing  and 
indulgent  hear  to  such  proposals,  in  the 
hope  that  this  difficult  and  perplexing 
question  might  be  finally  settled.  But 
I  cannot  accept  this  measure  without 
practically  repudiating  principles  which 
I  have  professed  and  proclaimed  all  my 
life,  and  recanting  everything  I  have 
said  in  this  House,  ever  since  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  here,  whenever 
questions  connected  with  education  have 
come  up  for  discussion.  What  are  those 
principles  which  we  Nonconformists  have 
always  avowed  ?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  explain  them  better  than  in  the 
words  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright). 
He  was  speaking  in  this  House,  many 
years  ago,  when  an  Education  scheme 
of  the  Whig  Government  was  before  the 
country.  The  Nonconformists  had  op- 
posed that  scheme  on  account  of  its 
strongly  denominational  character.  Their 
agitation  against  it  had  been  stigmatized 
in  the  House  by  a  distinguished  man, 
as  '*the  clamour  out-of-doors."  Ad- 
verting to  that  phrase,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  said — 

**  Just  recollect,  when  the  whole  of  the  Non- 
conformists are  charged  with  clamour,  what 
they  mean  by  being  Nonconformists.  They  ob- 
ject, as  I  understand,  at  least  I  object,  to  the 
principle  by  which  Government  seizes  hold  of 
public  funas  to  give  salaries  and  support  to  the 
teachers  of  all  sects  of  religion,  or  of  one  sect  of 
religion  ;  for  I  think  the  one  plan  nearly  as  un- 
just as  the  other.  Either  the  Nonconformists 
hold  this  opinion,  or  they  are  making  a  sham. 
They  object  to  any  portion  of  the  public  money 
going  to  teachers  of  religion  belonging  either 
to  the  Established  Church  orto  Dissenting  bodies; 
they  object  to  receive  it  themselves  .... 
Their  very  principle  is  that  the  Government  has 
no  right  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  instruction." — [3  Hantard,  xci. 
1094-6.] 

That  is  the  principle  on  which  I  take 
my  stand.  I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friends 
from  Ireland,  for  myself,  and  I  believe 
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I  am  correctly  interpreting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Nonconformists  if  I  asso- 
ciate them  in  the  assurance,  that  we 
are  not  moved  in  the  course  we  are 
taking  on  this  occasion  by  any  "  No 
Popery  "  feeling,  by  any  bigoted  hosti- 
lity to  the  Eoman  Catholics  or  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  No  doubt,  ecclesias- 
tically, we,  the  Nonconformists,  are  at 
the  furthest  remove  from  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  Nor  do  I  aflfect  to 
believe  that  the  points  on  which  we 
differ  are  trivial  and  unimportant.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  of  the 
gravest  character  in  tlieir  influence  not 
only  on  religious,  but  on  political  and 
national  life.  But  we  Nonconformists 
have  always  maintained  that,  however 
widely  we  may  differ  on  such  matters 
from  our  Eoman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects, they  are  entitled  to  perfect  equality 
of  civil  and  political  riglits  with  our- 
selves. And  we  have  always  aided  them 
in  acquiring  and  maintaining  those 
rights.  When  they  were  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  Eoman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, we  stood  loyally  by  their  side, 
and  contributed  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  the  success  of  their  agitation.  I 
am  anxious  to  make  this  point  clear, 
because  a  few  years  ago  a  very  able  and 
distinguished  man,  Lord  O'Hagan,  in 
pronouncing  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon 
the  character  and  services  of  jMr.  O'Con- 
nell,  stated  incidentally,  but  quite  mis- 
takenly, that  the  Dissenters  were  op- 
posed to  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation. 
I  think  I  can  disprove  that  allegation 
by  the  most  conclusive  evidence.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  existence  two 
Bodies  which  might  claim  to  be  empha- 
tically representative  Bodies  of  Noncon- 
formists. One  was  the  deputies  of  the 
Three  Denominations.  The  other  was 
the  Board  of  Dissenting  ministers  of 
the  three  denominations — Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists.  Both  these 
Bodies  petitioned  in  favour  of  Eoman 
Catholic  emancipation.  Tlio  Petitions  of 
the  latter  Body  were  raised  into  great 
prominence  by  the  speeches  made  on 
their  presentation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  John  Eussell,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Holland.  If 
the  House  will  permit  me,  I  will  cite 
two  or  three  sentences  from  the  speech 
of  Lord  Holland  on  that  occasion.  After 
stating  who  the  petitioners  were,  he  said — 

"  They  were  distinguished  for  their  attach- 
ment to  tho  Reigning  Family.    They  were  de- 
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cidedly  opposed  to  the  errors  of  the  Chmt:h  of 
Rome.  They  had  always  been  keen  in  detect- 
ing anything  like  an  approach  to  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  and  the  first  to  oppose  aad 
defeat  the  attempt.  Such  were  the  men  vkfl 
now  approached  their  Lordships,  praying  then 
to  extend  the  principles  of  civil  and  rdigiooi 
liberty  to  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's  sabjecti. 
Ho  would  confess  that  if  he  required  any  nev 
fact  to  render  him  favourable  to  the  great  mea- 
sure of  Catholic  Emancipation,  if  he  required 
any  authority  to  induce  him  to  support  thil 
cause,  the  authority  of  such  men  would  wei;^ 
more  with  him  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
body  of  men  in  the  Kingdom.'* 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  required, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  in  1829,  the  year 
after  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
came  of  his  own  accord  to  a  meeting  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  held  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  used  these  words — 

"  I  have  come  here  as  the  rcpresentatiTB  d 
tho  warm-hearted  feelings  of  the  people  of  In- 
land. I  stand  here,  in  tho  name  of  my  ooontiy, 
to  express  our  gratitude,  in  feeble  but  in  sisefln 
language,  for  the  exertions  made  on  our  \Mi 
by  our  Protestant  Dissenting  brethren.  I  haft 
come  here  to  express  my  thankfulnesB  for  tkt 
support  which  they  have  giTcn  to  the  gnil 
cause  of  my  country.** 

And  ever  since,  we  have  also  helped  then 
in  their  endeavours  to  assert  their  rights 
My  honoured    friend,    Mr.  MiaU,  vai 
one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  in  tliii 
House  to  the  evils  of  the  Irish  Chuid 
Establishment,  and  there  were  no  moit 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  that  Church  than  the  whole  body 
of  Nonconformists,  and  that  expresi|y 
on   the  ground  of  its  injustice  to  tin 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.     But,  €e^ 
tainly,  we  did  so  with  no  intention  or 
expectation  that  the  funds  of  that  Chuni 
were  to  be  handed  over  piece-meal  to 
another  Church.     The  best  proof  I  cH* 
give  that  I  am  not  opposing  this  mea- 
sure from  any  sectarian  motive,  is  ^ 
point  to  the  course  I  have  always  takfl^ 
when  Bills  for  English  and  Scotch  edi** 
cation  were  before  the  House.     1 1*^* 
sisted  strongly  and  consistently  the  d** 
nominational  character  given  to  tho0^ 
measures.     And  for  myself,  I  can  isS^ 
with  all  sincerity,  that  if  every  penny  <^ 
the  money  proposed  to  be  dealt  wiftJ* 
under  this  Bill  were  to  go,  not  toBom»^ 
Catholic,  but  to  Episcopalian,  YmAff' 
terian,    Methodist,    or    CongregatiooP' 
Colleges,  I  should  none  the  less  strcdsH' 
ously  oppose  it.     My  objection  is  1K^ 
that  the  money  should  pass  to  Bomsf 
Catholic  institutionB,  but  that  it  fihoaW 
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pass  to  sectarian  institutions.  There 
may  be  hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House 
who  may  find  it  difficult  and  embarrass- 
ing to  vindicate  their  own  consistency 
in  this  matter.  When  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  strenuously  contending 
for  denominational  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  we  did  not  fail  to 
warn  them  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  have  to  confront  this 
Irish  question,  and  might  then  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  considerable  perplexity. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  find  an  apology  or 
justification  for  them.  But  we  have  no- 
thing to  reproach  ourselves  with. 

"  Let  the  galled  jade  wince, 

Our  withers  are  un wrung." 

We  have  not  swerved  from  our  con- 
sistent  protest    against    endowing    re- 
ligious   opinion    with    public    money, 
against   promoting  sectarian  education 
by  authority  of  law.     At  the  same  time, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  argument 
from  English  and  Scoteh  precedent  does 
not  hold  good  to  the  extent  that  is  some- 
times assumed.     It  does  not  hold  good 
at  all  as  respects  the  higher  education. 
So  far  from  confirming  and  extending 
sectarian  education  in  Universities  and 
Colleges,    the  whole    tendency  of  our 
legislation  has  been  to  uusectarianize 
these  institutions,  to  make  them  less  de- 
nominational and  more  national.     And 
even  in  regard  to  primary   education, 
though  that  is  far  more  denominational 
than  I  like,  there  is  in  the  introduction 
o!  the  Conscience  Clause  a  distinct  and 
ionnal    recognition    of   the    fact    that 
schools  receiving  public  money  are  not 
to  be  exclusively  and  purely  sectarian. 
But  it  may  be  said — **  This  Bill  is  not 
w  endowment  of  sectarian  education." 
^ell,  let  us  see.     No  one  pretends  to 
deny  that  the   affiliated  Colleges,  into 
^liose  hands  will  pass  by  far  the  greater 
P^rt,  I  believe  the  whole,  of  the  money 
P^posed  to    be   appropriated,    will  be 
denominational  institutions  of  the  most 
pwnounced  character.     Well,  what  does 
^e  Bill  propose  to  do  to  these  institu- 
"Ons?  It  first  gives  rewards  in  the  form 
***  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and  fellow- 
""p8to  the  students  trained  in  them, 
*ad  to  that  I,  for  one,  have  not  the 
obtest  objection.     But  it  goes  much 
bejrond  that.     It  pays  directly  to  the 
institutions  themselves,  result  fees  for 
^  the  students  brought  up  within  their 
walls  who  pass  examinations.    It  pays 


lecturers  for  teaching  the  students.  It 
pays  for  providing  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair Colleges,  museums,  and  laboratories 
for  the  use  of  those  institutions.  And 
this  is  done,  observe,  by  grants  that  are 
final  and  absolute,  without  the  protection 
of  a  Conscience  Clause,  without  power 
of  revision  or  control  by  Parliament, 
without  the  right  of  inspection  by  the 
State,  without  which  no  public  money 
has  ever  been  given  to  educational 
institutions.  And  to  tell  me  that,  after 
all  this  you  do  not  endow  these  insti- 
tutions, is  really  to  make  a  demand  on 
one's  simplicity  and  credulity  which  I 
cannot  yield  to.  It  may  be  said  that 
you  only  pay  for  the  secular  education 
given  in  those  institutions.  Those  who 
say  that,  do  not  understand  what  the 
essential  theory  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
education  is.  No  Eoman  Catholic  will 
say  it,  for  the  very  gist  of  their  conten- 
tion is  that  there  ought  not,  there  must 
not,  there  cannot  be  any  separate  secu- 
lar instruction — that  all  knowledge  and 
learning  must  be  saturated  with  Catholic 
teaching ;  so  that  hon.  Gentleman 
must  not  try  to  pacify  their  consciences 
on  the  plea  of  only  paying  for  secular 
instruction.  I  am  willing  to  give  Eoman 
Catholics  everything  that  I  would  accept 
for  myself.  The  Nonconformists  of  this 
country  have  a  considerable  number  of 
denominational  institutions  of  their  own, 
where  they  teach  their  own  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  views.  But  they  sup- 
port those  institutions  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  and  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  a  grant 
of  public  money  to  support  them,  on 
the  plea  that  along  with  those  theolo- 
gical and  ecclesiastical  \iew8  they  teach 
also  some  amount  of  useful  secular 
knowledge.  If  such  an  impossible  thing 
could  be  imagined  as  that  the  pre- 
sent Government,  or  any  Government, 
should  come  down  to  this  House  and 
propose  an  endowment  for  those  Dis- 
senting denominational  Colleges,  I  am 
confident  that  not  a  fortnight  would 
elapse  before  every  Member  of  this 
House  that  has  Nonconformists  among 
his  constituents — and  there  are  none  who 
have  not  some — would  be  overwhelmed 
with  letters  and  Petitions  from  those 
Nonconformists,  praying  to  be  saved  from 
such  a  degradation.  But  I  should  be 
wanting  in  candour  if  I  did  not  add  that, 
apart  &om  these  objections,  which,  I 
urge,   on  the    special    grounds  of  my 
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pi-inciples  as  a  Nonconform  ist,  there  are 
other  objections  I  feel  to  this  measure, 
though  I  do  not  wish  to  implicate  anyone 
else  in  the  avowal  I  am  aoout  to  make. 
I  object  to  this  Bill  because  its  tendency, 
I  may  fairly  say  its  object,  is  to  place 
the   education  of  the  youth  of  Ireland 
wholly  under  priestly  influence,  and  that 
influence  deriving  its  inspiration  from  a 
foreign  and  alien  source.     No  one  could 
have  studied  the  history  of  this  question 
of  Irish  education  without  finding  that 
the  difliculty  has  always  been  here.     I 
believe  that  if  the   Irish  people   were 
let  alone  they  have  no  objection  to  avail 
themselves    of    the    mixed    education 
offered  to  them.  When  Mr.  Stanley,  after- 
wards Lord  Derby,  brought  his  scheme 
of  National  Education  before  this  House, 
the  leading  Catholic  Eepresentatives,  in- 
cluding Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.   Shiel,  and 
Mr.  Wise,  accepted  it  with  satisfaction 
and  gratitude ;  and  I  believe  the  Queen's 
Colleges  would  have  been  accepted  by 
all,  as  they  were  by  some,  were  it  not  a 
dead  set  had  been  made  against  them  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood.     That  this  opposition  sprang,  as 
I  have  said,  from  an  alien  and  foreign 
source,  is  clear  from  the  distinct  utter- 
ances of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates 
themselves.    Monsignor  Woodlock,  Sec- 
tor of  the  Catholic  Universitj^  writing 
in    1866,    with   regard    to    a   proposed 
affiliation  with   Queen's  Universit}-,    to 
the  Catholic  author  of  a  Lay  University 
scheme,  says — 

"Permit  mo  to  say  that  I  think  you  have 
fallen  into  two  or  three  mistakes.  First,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Bisho])S  would  for  an  instant 
entertain  the  thought  of  afliliating  their  L'niver- 
sity  to  the   Queen's   University   as  at  present 

constituted Where  is  the  line  to 

bo  drawn  in  a  system  of  aiKIiation  h  I  answer, 
it  is  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  secure  for  the  Catholic 
University  the  positions  it  is  entitled  to  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  education  in  Ireland.  Less 
than  this  the  Sovereign  Tontiftwill  not  sanction. 

In  a  pastoral  of  Bishop  Derry,  in  186^) — 

*'  Our  Most  Holy  Father  has  caused  to  be  sent 
to  all  Bishoi)8  a  list  of  more  remarkable  errors 
condemned  by  him  in  the  courso  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate. To  one  or  two  only  of  those  errors  do  we 
mean  to  call  attention.  They  relate  to  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  may  bo  observed  that  no  one  thing 
appears  to  alarm  the  Holy  Father  more  than  the 
false  principles  on  which  it  is  sought  to  found 
educational  systems.  He  sees  the  conspiracy 
that  has  been  organized  to  withdraw  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  from  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  .  .  It  is  eacpressly  enjoined  on  ua  to 
use  our  best  efforts  to  keep  youtlis  away  from 
Colleges  of  that  description.    Paronts  and  guar- 
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dians  of  young  men  are  to  onderrtand  thftt  \k 
accepting  education  in  them  for  those  under 
their  charge  they  despise  the  warnings,  entna- 
ties  and  decisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Chnrd. 
Adhering  to  the  discipline  in  force  in  this  dioceie. 
we  once  for  all  declare  that  they  who  are  guihr 
of  it  shall  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  Hdir 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  or  of  Penance  while 
they  continue  in  their  disobedience.'* 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  disrespect- 
ful word  of  the  Head  of  the   Eoman 
Catholic  Church.     I  feel  no  such  dispo- 
sition, and,  if  I  did,  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  indulge  it  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  hold  his 
office  and  character  in  so  much  reverence. 
But,  perhaps,  I  may  say  this  without  of- 
fence, thatwe,asaLegislature,  owe  him  no 
allegiance,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  relish  the 
the  idea  of  our  legislation  in  this  Hoon 
being  controlled  and  dictated  by  a  foreign 
sacerdotal  Power.   It  has  been  said  thit 
we  ought  to  make  concessions.     Well,  I 
am  willing  to  make  concessions,  but  thej 
ought  not  to  be  one-sided.      At  present, 
the  attitude  of  Irish  Members,  and  of  the 
Eoman    Catholic    hierarchy    by  whom 
they  are  controlled,  is  one  of  unbending 
and  uncompromising   exaction.     Again 
and  again  have  efforts  been  made  to  found 
a  sj-stem  of  superior  education,  but  tier 
have    peremptorily   rejected    all    thoM 
efforts.     Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  a 
system  endowed  by  the  nation  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  priesthood,  and  against 
such  a  system  I,  for  one,  most  eaniestlj 
protest. 

Sir    WALTER     B.    BARrHXOT 
said,  this  House  ought  to  determine  lor 
all  time  if  that  were  practicable,  at  anr 
rate  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  lines 
upon  which  education  in  Ireland  shonU 
be  based,  and  he  fancied,  at  least  he  hsd 
thought,  they  had  already  determined 
that    great    question.      The  hon.  ani 
learned  Member  for  Louth  ^Mr.  Sul- 
livan),    in   far    from  a  compumentaiT' 
speech,  had  said  the  Government  \a^ 
been  coquetting   with    Ireland  on  tln^ 
subject,  and  by  letters   and  telegrani^ 
had    been   asking  on  what  conditiois^ 
the    question    could    bo    settled,     ff^ 
did    not    intend   now   to    inquire  int^ 
that  matter.      It  might  be  true,  or   i  * 
might  not    be  true ;   but  this  they  di^ 
know,  that  the  great  majority  of  tb 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  iB 
termined  upon  what  lines  the  question 
should  bo  settled.     Both  front  Bencbe* 
had  endeavoured  to  settle  it,  but  in  rahu 
because  the  majority  of  the  people  ia 
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England  and  Scotland,  and  a  large  class 
in  Ireland,  were  determined  thatit  should 
not  be  settled  by  the  direct  endowment 
of  a  Boman  Catholic  University  in  Ire- 
land. This  was  a  quiBstion  of  fact.  We 
had  disestablished  the  Irish  Church, 
and  had  also  established  a  national 
system  of  education.  On  what  ground 
were  we  to  endow  a  Roman  Catholic 
University,  when  we  would  not  give 
any  endowment  to  Homan  Catholic 
primary  education  ?  It  had  been  hoped 
by  this  system  that  religious  animosi- 
ties in  Ireland  would  as  far  as  possible 
be  put  on  one  side,  and  that  all  classes 
should  be  brought  up  together,  so 
that  they  might  live  together  without 
those  heart-burnings  which  were  some- 
times engendered  by  denominational 
education.  These  things  being  so,  no 
Gk>vemment  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
this  question  on  the  lines  of  this  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Eoscommon  (the 
0*Conor  Don),  in  his  admirable  speech, 
hinted  at  the  affiliation  of  any  number 
of  Boman  Catholic  Colleges  with  St. 
Patrick's  College  in  Dublin.  But  be- 
fore this  House  granted  a  farthing, 
it  must  be  shown  that  there  was 
some  absolute  necessity  for  the  endow- 
ment. In  looking  over  the  Papers, 
and  in  carefully  considering  how  the 
Queen's  Colleges  had  worked,  so  far 
as  he  knew  and  had  been  able  to  learn, 
80  far  from  being  the  failure  which  hon. 
Members  had  stated,  they  had  prac- 
tically been  a  great  success,  and  there 
had  been  educated  in  those  Colleges, 
rince  the  time  they  had  been  formed, 
between  2,000  and  3,000  Roman  Catho- 
des, which  was  quite  as  many  as  could 
Ve  expected,  considering  the  number  of 
Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland  who  might 
\)e  supposed  to  wish  for  higher  education . 
Had  those  students  been  tjrrannized 
0^?  Had  their  faith  been  tampered 
^th?  That  he  most  positively  denied. 
8o  far  as  he  was  aware  he  had  only 
wd  of  one  man,  and  that  the  hon. 
Kemberfor  Dungarvan(Mr.  O'Donnell), 
^ho  complained  of  the  education  he  had 
'^▼ed  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  he 
^*8  surprised  that  any  man  who  had 
Wch  an  education  as  the  hon.  Member 
^  or,  no  doubt,  he  might  have  had, 
Mould  stand  up  in  the  House  and  de- 
pounce  those  Colleges.  At  all  events, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  had 
"^▼ed  him  within  their  walls.  He 
belie?ed    that    it    would    not    be    for 


the  interests  of  Ireland  that  a  great 
denominational  College  should  be  en- 
dowed, but  that  the  better  plan  was  to 
encourage,  in  every  way  unsectarian 
places  of  education  such  as  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  He  would  not  say  a  single 
word  against  any  Roman  Catholics,  nor 
did  he  wish  to  exclude  them  from  any  of 
the  benefits  of  education ;  he  only  hoped 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  would  be- 
lieve that  their  opponents  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England  alike 
desired  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
share  all  the  benefits  of  citizenship ;  but 
he  felt  that  the  Bill  had  been  rightly 
characterized  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
raaurice)  as  a  retrograde  measure,  and 
that  the  question  could  never  be  settled 
upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon.  He  could  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  House — 
or,  indeed,  any  Parliament — would  allow 
the  funds  of  the  Disestablished  Church, 
which  by  a  clause  in  the  Disestablishment 
Act  were  to  be  made  available  for  pur- 
poses totally  different  from  this  purpose, 
to  be  dealt  with,  not  as  the  House  might 
order,  but  according  to  the  dictation  of 
others.  The  proposed  solution  of  the 
difiiculty  would  not  for  one  moment  be 
tolerated  by  the  country,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  :  Sir,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  spoken  with  groat  energy,  and 
with  the  directness  with  which  he  always 
addresses  the  House.  When  he  speaks 
we  always  know  exactly  what  he  means. 
He  never  leaves  the  House  in  doubt 
about  his  views  or  opinions.  He  has  ad- 
dressed the  House,  not  simply  on  his  own 
behalf;  but  he  has  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  of  his  country,  not  only 
present,  but  future,  and  he  declares  most 
positively  that  there  shall  be  no  altera- 
tion made  in  the  system  of  Irish  Univer- 
sity education,  either  by  this  Government 
or  by  any  other.  That  is  a  statement  of  very 
great  comprehensiveness ;  and  I  observe 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  bases 
it  upon  an  assumption  made  not  only  by 
him,  but  by  others,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Roscommon  (the  0' Conor 
Don)  proposes  by  his  Bill  the  religious 
endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  Univer- 
sities in  Ireland.  But  my  hon.  Friend 
has  disavowed  any  such  intention,  and 
I  will  address  myself  to  that  part  of  this 
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subject,  and  give  my  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  hon.  Member  is  correct  in  his 
views  of  the  results  of  the  Bill.      It  ap- 
pears to   me  that    this    most    difficult 
matter  must  be  considered  not  only  as 
an  educational  question,  but  also  as  an 
Irish  question.     Undoubtedly  this  is  a 
matter  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
agreement exists,  and  I  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Lyon  Play  fair).  He  treated 
the  question  almost  entirely  as  an  edu- 
cational question,  and  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  he  made,  I  think,  demand 
the  serious  attention  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Roscommon.     But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  objections  appear 
to  me  to  be  eminently  matters  for  con- 
sideration in  Committee.     Now,  will  the 
House  let  me  look  at  the  question  for  a 
moment  as  an  Irish  question,  and  as 
a  subject  aff'ecting  legislation   for  Ire- 
land by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Klingdom.     We    have   heard    a    great 
deal  with  regard  to  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic   Bishops,    and    the    influence    they 
exercise.     To  my  mind  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  in  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  believe  it  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  Boman   Catholic  people   of 
Ireland   have    a  conscientious  opinion. 
I  respect  the  views  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops.    It  would  be  most  im- 
reasonable  and  unwise  that  we  should  not 
give  their  opinion  and  wishes  full  weight. 
I  do  not,  however,  consider  that  their 
wishes  and  opinions  alone  ought  in  any 
way  to  determine  the  conclusions  of  this 
House  on  the  educational  question,  or 
any  other  question.     But  I  am  forced  to 
believe  that  in  this  matter  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people  of  all  classes, 
and  especially  of  that  class  most  deeply 
interested  in  higher  education,  do  agree 
with  their  Bishops,  and  that  we  have  to 
deal  with   them    and    not    with    their 
Bishops.      It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
they  are  under  the  control  or  order  of 
the  Bishops  in  the  matter.     They  are 
acting,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  from  their 
own  voluntary  and  sincere  conviction,  and 
not  from  the  conviction  of  the  Bishops. 
The  large  majority    of   Irish    Roman 
Catholics — that  is,  the  large  majority  of 
Irishmen — tell  us  this — **  We  want  Uni- 
versity education."  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  clearly  shown  in  his  speech  why  they 
should  want  it — why  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  poor  as  they  were,  especially 
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demanded  it.     They  say — "We  want 
higher  education  and  University  educa- 
tion, but  we  prefer  a  religious  edacation 
combined  with  secular  education.'*  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  says  they  ought 
to  prefer  mixed  education.      Is  he  not  a 
little  more  enthusiastic  for  a  mixed  sys- 
tem for  the  sons  of  Irish  parents  than  he 
would  be  for  the  sons  of  English  parents? 
Many  of  us  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
a  mixed  system  would  be  better.  We  see 
its  advantages ;  but  how  are  the  religioofl 
animosities,  which  are  said  to  exist,  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  this  united  system  ?    After 
all,  however,  it  is  not  what  the  English 
Members  say — ^not  what  the  hon  and 
gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot) 
says — not  what  the  hon.   Member  for 
Merthyr  (Mr.  Richard)  says.     What  we 
have  to  consider  is  what  the  Irish  peo^e 
themselves    prefer.       Do     they    prefer 
this  mixed   system?     '*No,"   they  re- 
ply— "  It  is  a  fundamental  conviction  of 
our  faith  that  religion  and  education  are 
inseparably  connected."      I  am  not  say- 
ing whether  that  is  right  or  not,  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  Irish  view  of  the 
matter.      But  then  they  go  on  to  tell  nt 
that,   notwithstanding  that  convictin, 
they  are  our  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- 
taxpayers,  and,  therefore,  they  have  i 
right  to  their  share  of  State  aid  and 
State    acknowledgment    in    the  settle- 
ment of  this  education  question.    Thit 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  first  fact  to  take 
into  consideration ;   but  there  are  two 
other  facts  which  I  think  the  House 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of.     If  we  had 
let  Ireland  alone  in  the  past,  if  we  had 
not  conquered  her,  and  treated  her  for 
centuries  as  a  conquered  nation,  whe 
woidd  deny  that  the  University  of  Dabfii 
at  this  moment  would  have  been  ai 
completely  a  Catholic  institution  as  it  if 
now   Protestant?     Again,  if  wo  wert 
to  repeal  the  Union,  or  pass  the  mea- 
sure of   Homo  Rule   which  is  p; 
upon  us,  and  which  I  trust  we 
shall  pass,  who  would   deny  that 
merely  this  Bill  would  be  passed  by  ^ 
Parliament    sitting    at    St.    Stephen' 
Green,  either  upon  the  principles ofHom* 
Rule  or  upon   those  of  repeal  of  tk" 
Union,  but  a  very  much  stronger  BflS^ 
or  a  Bill,  I  may  say,  very  much  more 
j  ectionable  to  EngUshmen  ?   Well,  the* 
this  is  an  Irish  demand  with  which 


are  brought  face  to  face.  The  queetiol* 
is  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  do  not  think  i^ 
is  a  question  of  votes  either  in  this  Hooi* 
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OP  out  of  it.  We  very  often  say  that 
matters  are  not  Party  questions,  and  the 
statement  is  often  received  with  incre- 
dulity ;  but  I  think  this  is  not  a  Party 
question,  and  for  this  reason.  What 
with  English  and  Scotch  opposition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Irish  support  on  the 
other,  the  cleverest  political  manager 
or  electioneerer  yrould  be  at  fault  if  he 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  subject  solely 
with  regard  to  its  Party  results,  and  I 
would  defy  him  to  make  his  calculations. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Merthyr,  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, have  no  notion  of  viewing  it  in 
that  light.  But  there  is  a  much  deeper 
question  than  the  one  whether  English 
Members  or  the  Conservative  Party,  or 
any  special  candidate  would  gain  or  lose 
by  any  attempt  to  settle  this  University 
difficulty  or  by  supporting  or  opposing 
this  attempt  to  settle  it,  and  that  is,  how 
l^islation  for  Ireland  by  this  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  conducted,  how  the 
union  which  we  wish  to  preserve  can  be 
cemented,  and  how  the  desire  for  dis- 
union can  be  discouraged  and  diminished  ? 
I  think  we  are  beginning  at  last  to 
realize  what  ought  to  be  the  condi- 
tions of  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  What  are,  in  fact,  those  con- 
ditions ?  That  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people,  expressed  through  the  majority 
of  their  Representatives,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  most  fairly  and  carefully 
considered.  I  do  not  say  that  those  wishes 
ought  to  be  conclusive  in  any  matter ; 
but  I  do  say  that  their  clear  and  unmis- 
takeable  expression  makes  a  ^iron^primd 
fm$  case  in  favour  of  any  measure,  and 
thiowsthe  onus  prohandi  on  its  opponents. 
I  think  that  when  this  House  rejects 
the  clearly  expressed  wish  of  the  Irish 
people,  stated  through  their  Represen- 
tatives, it  ought  to  have  good  reason  to 
Wieve  that  the  fulfilment  of  that  wish 
'JJttldbe  contrary  either  to  justice  or  to 
%li  policy — and  by  high  policy,  I  mean 
«ie  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Realm. 
I  think  you,  the  Irish  Members,  have  a 
'^ght  to  tell  us  that  in  purely  Irish 
"■"^ts  we  should  not  legislate  for  you, 
Offer  Ireland,  merely  in  accordance  with 
^^preconceived  opinions,  or  prejudices, 
^  wntiments.  But  you  have  no  right  to 
***08  to  do  an  unjust  thing,  or  what 
^6  believe  would  be  contrary  to  the  in- 
^^fwts  and  the  security  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 


to  appeal  to  my  own  conduct.  I  resisted 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  because  I 
bolieved  it  would  greatly  injure  the 
welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom — of  Ire- 
land as  much  as  or  even  more  than  of 
Great  Britain.  But  I  say  that  there 
would  be  a  stronger  argument  for 
Home  Rule  than  any  argument  used 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  so  ably 
brought  it  forward  if  we  got  into  the 
habit  of  taking  the  ground  taken  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lancashire  (Mr.  Holt) 
and  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
who  has  just  sat  down,  that  we  should 
decide  Irish  questions  purely  in  accord- 
ance with  English  opinion,  when  Irish 
wishes  are  not  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equality.  I  feel  that  we 
could  not  put  a  greater  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  Home  Rulers  than  to  treat 
Irish  questions  thus — a  weapon  which 
they  woidd  use  with  effect,  and  with 
which  they  would  strike  with  force  on 
the  sentiment  of  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  people  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  have  said  that  in 
resisting  a  demand  we  ought  to  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  justice  or  high  policy.  Now, 
with  regard  to  justice — I  am  but  speak- 
ing my  own  opinion — but  I  confess  that 
I  think  justice  and  fairness  are  on  the 
side  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Roscommon.  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  just 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  student  should 
not  have  quite  as  good  a  chance  of 
getting  his  degree  and  obtain  quite  as 
much  State  help  in  the  acquisition  of 
high  University  culture  as  the  student 
who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic.  [Ad- 
miral Sir  William  Edmonstone  :  So  he 
may  now.]  So  he  may  now,  says  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral.  So  he  does  not  now 
— and  why?  Because,  in  accordance  with 
the  religious  sentiments  and  opinoins  in 
which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  convictions  of  his 
parents,  he  prefers  to  have  his  secular 
teaching  combined  with  religious  teach- 
ing. The  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
may  be  right  or  not,  but  the  youth  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  is  not  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral's  son,  and  he  is  not 
to  lose  the  State  help  because  he  differs 
from  him.  I  entirely  agree  with  my  huii. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Huddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham),  that  to  inflict  such  disad- 
vantages upon  him  is  in  reality  to  foster 
a  religious  disability.  To  inflict  it  is  not 
an  assertion  of  the  principle  of  equality, 
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as  is  so  often  stated,  but  to  maintain  the 
contrary  of  the  principle  of   equality. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  religious  equa- 
lity in   putting  A  in  a  worse  position 
than  B,  because  A  is  a  strict  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  B  is  not.     Now  I  come  to  the 
question  of  policy.  There  are  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
who  strongly  believe  that  this  Univer- 
sity Bill  would  increase  the  power  of  the 
priests  in  Ireland,  and  that  that  power 
is  a  power  of  evil,  and,  therefore,  this 
Bill  must  be  opposed.     I  think  there  is 
some  little  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  power  of  the  priests,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that,  after  all,  we  should  find 
Ireland  much  easier  to   govern  if  this 
power     of   the    priests    were    entirely 
destroyed.      But    however    that    may 
be,    I   do    not   believe    that  this   Bill 
will  increase  their  power  for  evil.     It 
is   possible   that    the  influence   of  the 
priests — especially  of  the  Ultramontane 
priests — may  be,  in  many  respects,  op- 
posed to  civilization,  and  what  I  count 
the  spread  of  true  knowledge,  and  even 
to   the  principles  of  free  government. 
But  when  is  the  power  of  the  priests  a 
bad  influence  for  having  that  effect? 
When  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  un- 
educated men,  on  half  educated  men,  or 
badly  educated  men.    It  is  powerful  just 
in  proportion  to  the  want  of  education 
of  those  on  whom  it  is  used.  Remember 
this,  that  you  cannot  force  your  Roman 
Catholic  youth  to  attend  your  Protestant 
or  Secular  Colleges ;   you  cannot  make 
them  go  to  the  Trinity  College  in  Dublin, 
or  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Belfast  or 
Cork  ;    but,   practically,   you    have    to 
choose  between  their  going  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  College  or  no  College  at  all. 
It  will  be  the  fault  of  this  House  if  the 
secular  education  obtained  in  tlieso  Col- 
leges is  not  comprehensive  and  sound ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  even  if  that  secular 
education  be   given  by  priests,  or  by 
professors  who  are  imder  the  guidance 
of  priests,  the  youth  who  gets  it  will 
have   his  mind  widened,  and  not  nar- 
rowed.    He  will  be  less  bigoted  and  less 
prejudiced  than  if  he   did  not  get  it. 
If,  then,  there  be  no  ground  either  of 
justice  or  high  policy  why  this  demand 
should  not  be  granted,  I  would  ask  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Members  whether  there 
can  be  a  more  purely  Irish  matter  than 
the  promotion  of  Irish  education  out  of 
Irish  money  ?    My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Roscommon  does  not  bind  him- 
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self  to  this  particular  fund  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  Irish  Church,  but  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  an  Irish  Fund ;  and 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  a  breach  of  fedtli 
to  apply  it  to  Irish  education — which  I 
do  not  think  it  is — it  is  such  a  breach  of 
faith  as  a  very  large  portion  of  the  House 
has  already  committed.     It  is  precisely 
what  was  done  last  year,  and  what  iras 
proposed  to  be  done  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  when  he  brought  forward 
his  Bill.     I  think  it  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  Government  to  say  that 
though  they  proposed  to  apply  the  Iriih 
surplus  to  intermediate  education  lait 
year  they  would  not  appropriate  it  to 
University  education  this  year,  because, 
last  year,  there  was  no  breach  of  £uth 
committed,  and  this  year  there  would 
be.     The  last  speaker  thinks  we  ou^t 
to  leave  the  matter  alone.     We  cannot 
leave  it  alone.     It  comes  on  every  year, 
and,  I  suppose,  must  do  so  undl  it  is 
settled.  We  seom  to  be  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  such  plan  as  that  pro- 
posed by  my  hon.  Friend  is  the  only 
possible  mode  of  settlement.     I  shonU 
myself  have  preferred  only  one  UniTe^ 
sity  in  Dublin,  but  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  proposed  this  and  failed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the 
present  Government.     My  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice'i  remarked  how  much  better 

*  

it  would  be  to  affiliate  the  Roman  Oi- 
tholic    Colleges    to    the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity.    There  would  be  many  advan- 
tages in  that  plan.     I  am  not  sure  thit 
it  would  not  be  the  best.     But  does  he 
propose  to  give  the  same  State  aid  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  which  i» 
now   given   to   the    Queen's  Colleges* 
Without  such  aid,  I  think  his  proposal 
would  be  almost  a  mockery ;  and  witla- 
it,  would  not  the  opposition  be  as  gi©>* 
as  to  the  present  Bill  ?    We  have  !K>^ 
heard  yet  what    the   Government  i 
tends  to  do.     When  the  Bill  was 
under   consideration  the  Chancellor 
the  Exchequer  made  a  very  ingenio' 
speech ;  and  if  he  meant  that  no 
Gentleman  on  either  side  should  unde^' 
stand  what  course  he  was  going  to  tak 
he  was  completely  successful.    The  * 
torney  General  for  Ireland  has  ^^^ 
care  to  do  no  more  to-day  than  defeiK* 
Trinity  College.    I  think  it  is  haidl/ 
generous  for  the  champion 
rich  and  powerful  institution 
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with  so  much  suspicion  on  the  proposed 
University,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  he  is  needlessly  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  future  competition.  For 
inst^ce,  he  seemed  to  have  calculated 
what  sums  might  be  attained  by  a 
student  at  the  new  University,  and  he 
stated  it  was  £1,100.  I  think  all  these 
matters  require  careful  consideration  as 
to  whether  they  are  not  on  too  large  a 
scale;  but  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  must  remember  that  calculations 
have  also  been  made  as  to  the  value 
of  the  prizes  at  Trinity  College  ;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  if  you  go  to  an 
actuary,  he  will  say  that  the  value  of  a 
fellowship  at  Trinity  College  may  be 
£9,000  or  £10,000.  Thehon.  Member  for 
Itoscommon  would,  no  doubt,  be  only  too 
delighted,  as  I  should  be  my  self «  if  the 
Government  would  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  bring  a  Bill  forward.  I  fear 
they  will  not.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Holt)  warned  them  not 
to  try  to  settle  the  matter  because  of  the 
e£fect  the  attempt  would  have  on  their 
own  Friends  ;  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  who 
last  spoke,  seemed  inclined  to  take  the 
same  -^ew.  He  alluded  to  the  negotia- 
tions which  were  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year ;  and 
I  hope  that  when  the  Home  Secretary 
speaks,  he  will  tell  us  that  there  is  some 
public  reason  why  those  negotiations 
should  not  b©  disclosed  to  the  House,  or 
will  say  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true  that 
a  man  in  very  high  authority — no  less  a 
man  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
—I  am  only  speaking  of  what  the  ru- 
mour is — that  an  offer  was  made  on  be- 
luilf  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — or,  rather, 
iiiat  a  message  was  sent  by  him  to  gen- 
tlemen having  the  confidence  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics — asking  them  whether  a 
Bill  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Present  one  would  receive  their  support  ? 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  we  ought  to  know 
•omething  about.  Possibly  the  Govern- 
ment may  say  that  the  negotiations  wore 
of  a  private  character,  and  cannot  be 
^*de  public ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  when 
matters  have  gone  so  far,  the  Govern- 
JifiQt  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
The  House  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
"  I  say  now  that  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
thfi  Bill.  But,  in  doing  so,  I  vote  for 
tte  principle  and  the  principle  only ; 
and  I  understand  the  principle  to  be. 


in  the  words  of  a  Petition  I  presented, 
that  **  the  religious  convictions  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  are  to  be  no  bar  to  his 
educational  career."  That  the  State  is 
in  this  matter  of  University  education 
to  look  to  the  secular  teaching,  and  to 
the  secular  teaching  only.  That  it  is  to 
require  the  same  qualifications  for  a 
degree  from  an  undergraduate  at  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  College  as  from  an  under- 
graduate at  any  other  College.  That  it 
is  to  appropriate  State  aid  simply  and 
solely  in  payment  for  secular  results. 
That  it  is  not  to  concern  itself  with  the 
questions  how  far  the  students  may  or 
may  not  prefer  to  combine  their  secular 
with  their  religious,  or  denominational 
teaching,  or  whether  that  denomina- 
tional teaching  be  Eoman  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Roscommon.  But 
when  the  Bill  comes  into  Committee 
I  think  that  the  statements  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair)  will  have  to  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. He  says,  in  effect,  that  there 
are  provisions  in  the  Bill  which,  under 
the  colour  of  secular  endowments,  give 
a  religious  endowment ;  and  we  shall 
have  to  consider  whether  payments  to 
individual  students,  which  certainly  seem 
to  be  large,  and  also  whether  the  pay- 
ments to  Colleges  warrant  this  state- 
ment. My  hon.  Friend  (the  O'Conor 
Don)  disavows  any  intention  to  obtain 
any  religious  endowment,  and  when  the 
Bill  comes  into  Committee  I  shall  hold 
him  to  his  assurance,  and  I  have  the 
most  perfect  faith  in  its  sincerity.  He 
has  shown  in  this  House  again  and  again 
that  he  is  not  the  man  to  say  one  thing 
and  mean  another.  And  now  a  word  as 
to  our  present  Parliamentary  position. 
It  seems  to  me  to  involve  the  fact  that 
both  Parties  and  the  Governments  of 
both  Parties  have  failed  in  dealing  with 
this  difficulty.  We  have  it  now  brought 
forward  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  its 
being  brought  forward  by  a  private 
Member.  I  do  not  think  a  private 
Member  can  be  held  responsible  for 
omissions  as  a  Government  might  be. 
I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  the  omission 
of  a  Conscience  Clause  is  such  a  fault 
in  my  hon.  Friend's  measure  as  it  would 
have  been  if  brought  forward  by  any 
Government.  But  we  have  the  advantage 
that  now  we  have  the  Lrish  demand 
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stated  by  Irishmen  in  a  proposal  care- 
fully considered,  and,  from  their  point 
of  view,  as  reasonable  as  they  think  they 
can  make  it.  It  is  now  quite  late  in  the 
Session,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
work  before  us ;  but  I  doubt  if  we  have 
any  work  so  urgent  as  the  settlement 
of  this  Irish  demand.  I  hope  tliore  will 
be  a  Division  to-day.  Even  if  my  hon. 
Friend  succeeds  in  carrying  the  second 
reading,  the  Bill  will  still  require  to 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House. 
I  have  observed  it  stated  in  the  Press 
that  my  hon.  Friend  wishes  to  rush  the 
Bill  through  the  House ;  but  I  am  sure 
my  hon.  Friend  is  far  too  sensible  a  man 
to  have  any  such  idea,  and  the  matter  is 
far  too  difficult  to  bo  disposed  of  in  that 
manner.  But  the  great  thing,  after  all, 
is  that  there  is  an  opportunity  of  settling 
this  difficult  question.  Have  we  any- 
thing better  to  do  ?  If  we  succeed  we 
shall  relieve  a  somewhat  barren  and 
dreary  Session  of  the  reproach  of  liaving 
done  almost  nothing.  It  would  be  a 
very  great  credit  to  the  Government  to 
have  this  question  settled,  even  by  their 
affording  help  to  a  private  Member, 
and  that  credit  I  should  not  begrudge 
them.  Although  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Bill  exactly  as  it  is  proposed,  I  appeal 
to  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  read  it  a  second  time,  with  the 
intention  of  fairly  considering  in  Com- 
mittee all  objections  that  may  be  urged. 
None  of  them  seem  to  me  to  affect  tlie 
principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  I  think  the 
House  ought  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  time,  and  give  some  trouble  to  the 
solution  of  a  question  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  deal  with,  and  which  the 
present  affords  an  oi)portunity  of  dealing 
with  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  Although 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  present,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  speak  now,  having 
already  spoken  in  this  debate.  I  should, 
therefore,  like  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  and  on  my  own  behalf, 
a  few  observations  before  this  debate 
closes.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  has  appealed  to  the 
Government  and  the  House  to  settle  this 
question,  and  he  treated  the  matter  as 
if  the  solution  was  very  easy;  but  I 
would  ask  him  whether  he  could  settle 
it  among  his  own  Friends  on  the  bench 
on  which  he  sits,  and  whether,  if  we 
came  to  discuss  this  question  in  Com- 
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mittee,  he  could  offer  on  any  one  clause 
the  united  support  of  those  Gentlemen 
with  whom  he  acts  ?   He  has  stated  that 
it  is  a  (question  which  ought  to  be  treated 
as  an  Irish  question,  and  so  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered.     I  most    entirely 
agree  with  him  in  one  observation  which 
fell  from  him — namely',  that  any  Irish 
question  on  which  the  large  majority  of 
the  Irish    Members  bring   before  the 
House,  with  positive  evidence  that  they 
are  united  in  asking  the  conaideratioa 
of  the  House,  a  matter  so  brought  for- 
ward ought  to  receive  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  House.     I  entirely 
agree  with  that.     I  am  one  of  thoee 
who  would  not  impose  a  civil  and  re- 
ligious disability  on  any  of  my  felloir- 
subjects,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pushes  hii 
argument  further  than  the  mere  words^ 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  because  this 
demand  is  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  Irish  Members,  we  are  forced  to  adopt 
it  without  consideration,  he  is  puttinf 
before  us  an  entirely  different  question. 
K  we  accept  that  principle  as  a  whole^ 
of  course,  wo  accept  Home  Rule  and 
ever}i;hing  else ;  and  the  argument  which 
justifies  him  going  on  that  g^und,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
would,  of  course,  support   him  in  any 
demands  he  made  on   any  other  sab- 
ject.       [Mr.   AV.    E.    Forster  :    Yes.] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  "Yes; 
but  I  differ  from  him,  it  being  a  ques- 
tion of  high  polic}',  and,   as  I  think, 
injurious  to  the  Empire ;  and  what  we 
have  to  consider,  when  such  questioBi 
come  before  us,  is,  whether  the  measnie 
brought  forward  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  is  required  by 
justice  to   the   Irish  people,   and  also 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  high 
policy  which  is  demanded  of  a  Grovem^ 
ment.     We   must  ask,   in   consideiioS 
this    question,    whether    the    measar* 
brought  forward  so  fairly  by  the  ho^- 
Member  for  Roscommon  is  necessarj"* 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  our  Irish  fel* 
low-subjects,   or  not.     That   is   not    • 
question  to  be  decided  merely  becau.*^ 
Irish  Members  say  it  is  so.     We  are  •!* 
to  decide  the  question  for  oureelTes  \>y 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  iritis 
the  most  full  and  fair  and  candid  co0' 
si  deration  which   we    csan    give  to  i^ 
But,  when  we  come  to  this  question  o^ 
high  policy,  then  I  must  remind  tb« 
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House  that  there  is  a  question  of  high 
policy  involved  in  this  Bill,  which  was 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Merthyr  (Mr  Kichard),  and  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  clause  which  gives  the 
endowment  to  the  University.     That  is 
a  question  of  high  policy  on  which  the 
opinion  of  Irish  Members  has  been  taken 
again  and  again,  and  they  have  joined 
with  the  Liberal  Party,    and  a  great 
number  on  this  side  of  the  House,  to 
affirm  that  this  practice  of  endowment 
for  religious  purposes  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  any  further.     I  am  not 
going  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man through  all  his  criticisms;   but  I 
wish  to  state,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  thoroughly  as  I  can,  one  or 
two  points  on   which  they  feel  strong 
objections  to  the  Bill — objections  which 
I  will  put  to  the  House  for  their  con- 
sideration.    Some  of  them  have  been 
stated    by    the    Attorney    General    for 
Ireland ;  but  there  are  also  some  ques- 
tions of  principle,  on  which  I  think  the 
House  will  be  nearly  unanimous.     In 
the  first  place,   the  hon.  Member  for 
Bosoommon,  when  he  brought  forward 
the  measure,   himself  admitted  that  it 
was  an  inherent  evil  of  his  Bill  that  iu 
his  scheme  he  had  to  propose  a  third 
University  for  one  single  nation.     On 
that  particular  point,  the  Government 
have  undoubtedly  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  creation  of  the  third  University  is  a 
great  evil,  and  that,  if  this  matter  is  to 
oe  dealt  with  at  all,  it  had  better  bo 
dealt   with    on    some    other    principle 
than  that.     I    do    not,   and    the    Go- 
▼emment  do  not,  agree  with  the  prin- 
dple  of  affiliated  Colleges,  as  proposed 
in  this  Bill.     I   cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  the  University  question  is  to  be 
dealt  with  at  all,  it  had  much  bettor  be 
dealt  with  without  a  measure  of  that 
Hnd  restricting  the  University  examina- 
hons,  as  such  affiliations  must  neces- 
"'ily  do.     On  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
"fent,  I  also  must  say  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion to  which,  after  the  understanding 
^1869,  they  could  consent  that  Irish 
Cnnrch  surplus  funds,  or  any  of  them, 
J^d  be  applied.     True,  the  hon.  Mem- 
*^  for  Koscommon  says  he  does  not 
caie  from  what  source  the  funds  come, 
PWTided  he  gets  funds.     But  there  is 
Wother  question  to  be  considered.    The 
Jgftt  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Jwdford,  while  saying  he  would  vote 
^  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  could 


not  pledge  his  support  to  any  one  clause, 
and  when  we  got  into   Committee   wo 
would  find  ourselves  completely  at  sea, 
and  even   without  his   guidance  as  to 
what  clauses  should  be  passed,  and  what 
not.     Now,    we    cannot  read  the    Bill 
through   without    seeing  that,   in    the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for   the  University  of    Edin- 
burgh,  it  is  practically  a   theological 
endowment  with  State  money,  which  wo 
are  asked  to  sanction  by  passing  this 
Bill.     I  should  have  thought  that,   at 
any  rate,  the  practice  of  money  coming 
from  annual  grants  for  this  purpose  had 
been  swept  away  when  wo  cleared  the 
ground  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  by  taking  away  the  May- 
nooth  Grant.    What  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  of  all  Govern- 
ments of  late  years,  in  regard  to  tliis 
matter  ?   The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge    have   been    thrown    open. 
There  is  no  endowment  for  any  religious 
teaching  of  any  sort    in    the   London 
University.     A  proposal  has  been  made 
for  the   establishment  of  a  University 
in  the  North,  and  we  have  not  had  tlie 
slightest   hint  or   suggestion  that   any 
endowment  for  religious  purposes  from 
the    State  could  possibly   bo   obtained. 
The  whole  tendency  of  modern  legis- 
lation has  been  the  other  way,  and  the 
House  has  set  its  face  against  any  such 
endowment,  for  religious  purposes,  whe- 
ther with  respect  to  Koman  Catholics, 
or  to  any  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians.    Then  the  question  comes,  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  the  Irish  griev- 
ance, and  what  is  it  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  asked  to  support  ?  It  has  been 
said  upon  one  side,  on  that  point,  that 
all  the  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  choose, 
may   go  to  the  Queen's  University  or 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.     I  quite  agree 
with  that,  as  far  as  it  goes.     You  cannot 
say  that  the  funds  given  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges  form   an   endowment  for  any 
denomination.     It  is  a  State  endowment 
to  an  institution  to  which  all  parties  are 
free  to  come,  whatever  their  religious 
opinions  may  be.     But,  even  with  this 
fact    before    us,    we   find  that  out    of 
4,500,000  of  inhabitants  in  Ireland,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, there   are   about  1,250,000  bo- 
longing  to  those  classes  in  which  Uni- 
versity education  would  be  required ;  but 
that,  as  has  been  stated,  there  are  out  of 
that  large  number  only  about  300  at 
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present  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  University 
education.  I  quite  agree  tliat  it  is  of 
jjroat  service  to  the  State  that  you  should 
go  even  beyond  the  pale  of  those  who 
naturally  expect  University  education, 
in  order  to  place  facilities  in  the  way  of 
those  who,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  not  go  to  a  University — that  is, 
in  cases  where  distinguished  talent  or 
aptitude  was  shown ;  but,  taking  the 
figures  as  they  have  been  given,  we  have 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  al- 
though they  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  Queen's 
University  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
yet  have  not,  as  a  body,  done  so  to  the 
extent  that  might  have  been  expected. 
You  must  take  poo])le  as  you  find  them. 
We  may  say  to  the  Catholics — ^*  We  have 
made  you  a  fair  offer,  wo  want  you  to 
come,  and  we  cannot  understand  why 
you  do  not  come."  But  the  fact  remains 
that  they  do  not  come.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Roman  Catholics  should  not 
come  and  receive  this  Universitv  educa- 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Roman  Catliolics,  wliether  by  the  advice 
of  the  priests  or  not,  do  not  take  that 
advantage  of  these  Queen's  Colleges 
which  they  were  expected  to  do.  That 
being  so,  tlie  question  is  whether  any 
remedv  can  bo  found  for  that  state  of 
things  ?  After  what  1  have  siiid  regard- 
ing the  Bill  itself,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  there  is  a  particular  griev- 
ance pressing  upon  the  Irish  population, 
and  that  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be 
remedied.  It  is  clear  tliat  if  Roman 
Catholic  students  do  not  go  to  those  in- 
stitutions to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
only  way  they  can  get  tlieir  degrees  is 
to  come  to  the  London  Universitv,  and 
that  is  a  question  which  ouglit  to  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration.  There- 
fore, we  are  willing,  and  nobody  on 
either  side  of  the  House  would  be  un- 
willing, to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
any  real  and  substantial  grievance  which 
rests  on  the  Irish  jiopulation,  subject  to 
those  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  taking  exception  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon.  It  is  quite  true,  Sir, 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Sesi^ion, 
when  a  great  number  of  measures  were 
brought  forward,  some  of  which  would 
take  a  long  lime  in  passing,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion — in  which,  I  think,  we 
have  been  fully  justified  by  events — that 
there  would  be  no  time  in  the  present 

J/r.  Aaahetcn  Cross 


Session  of  Parliament  fairly  and  ade- 
quately to  consider  this  question.    We 
had  just  passed  an  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  we  wished  to  see  how  it 
would  work.     I  think  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  that  measure  having; 
been  a  success.     My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said,  and  the  Government  joined  witli 
him  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  be  unwise,  for  these  reasons,  to 
bring    forward   any    measure    on  this 
question,  looking  to  its  extreme  difficul- 
ties.    Now,  has  anything  happened  to 
afford  ground  for  changing  our  views  in 
that    matter?    The  hon.   Member  for 
Roscommon    has    brought    forward   a 
measure  which  has  been  much  discussedin 
Ireland  and  out  of  it.    I  have  pointed  out 
the  serious  objections  we  entertain  to 
that  measure  on  the  question  of  endow- 
ments ;   but  there  is  another  question 
which  also  presses  on  the  Government 
considerably.     We  understand  that  a 
great  agitation  has  taken  place  in  the 
North  of  England  in  favour  of  a  Northern 
University  being  formed,  and  a  Petition 
will  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  asking 
that  a  Charter  ma}'  be  granted  for  it.   I 
do  not  want  to  anticipate  for  a  moment 
the  advice  that  may  be  given  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
that  Petition  when  it  is  presented  ;  but, 
undoubtedly,  it  is  a  matter  seriously  to 
be  considered  whether,  if  that  Petition 
should  be  brought  forward  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  be  resisted,  we  should 
give  facilities   for  establishing  such  a 
University  for  the  North   of  England 
without  saying  anything  at  all  about 
the  state  of  University  education  in  Ire- 
land.    Under  these  circumstances,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  objections  I  have    I 
raised  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  far 
Roscommon,  tlio  Government  have  como 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  right* 
at  all  events,  to  put  in  form  their  vieir* 
of  what  might  be  done  on  the  questio**- 
of  Irish  University  education  ;  and  th^ 
Lord   Chancellor   will,  to-morrow,  as^ 
leave,  in  *'  another  place,"  to  introduced 
measure  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  MORLEY  wished  to  see  «om^ 
proposal  that  would  give  a  g^arante^ 
against  this  measure  dragging  them  int^ 
a  system  of  ecclesiasticfid  endowment' 
Not  only  had  obstacles  been  removed 
out  of  the  way  to  Oxford  and  Cambridgv 
Universities,    but    these     UniTersitiei 
themselves  were  vicing  with  each  other 
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in  extending  their  benefits.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  what  was  good  for  England 
was  good  for  Ireland ;  but  if  there  were 
impediments  that  were  not  consistent 
with  the  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  Irish- 
men, he  thought  that  greater  facilities 
ought  to  be  given.  Therefore,  if  they 
could  get  into  Committee,  he  would 
vote  for  the  second  reading  df  the  Bill. 
He  would  accept  the  assurance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Koscommon  that  he 
was  prepared  to  make  large  concessions. 
He  objected  to  the  theological  part  of 
the  Bill.  He  objected  to  the  18th  clause, 
and  he  objected  to  so  enormous  an  amount 
of  public  money  being  transferred  to  this 
object ;  but  he  should  be  glad  to  give 
his  support  in  obtaining  a  measure  which 
would  secure  the  result  they  were  all 
aiming  at. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
Home  Secretary's  speech,  as  it  had  only 
been  imperfectly  heard  ?  Did  he  under- 
stand the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would,  to- 
morrow, in  the  House  of  Lords,  intro- 
duce a  Bill  dealing  with  University 
education  in  Ireland  ?  [Mr.  Assheton 
Cboss  assented.]  Then,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  it  was  unde- 
sirable that  they  should  go  to  a  division 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  he,  there- 
fore, begged  to  move  the  Adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{The  O* Conor  Don). 

Mb.  SHAW  appealed  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  a  distinct  explanation  of 
what  he  had  promised. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  What  I 
said  was,  that  we  had  strong  objections 
to  many  parts  of  the  present  Bill,  some 
of  which  I  stated,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  should  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  stated  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would,  to-morrow,  in 
*  *  another  place, ' '  and  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment, introduce  a  Bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  University  education  in  Ireland. 

Majob  NOLAN  asked,  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Bill  becoming  known  this 
Session,  or  would  the  Bill  be  just  read 
a  first  time  in  dummy  form,  and  never 
get  printed  at  all  ?  Would  the  Bill  be 
printed  and  circulated  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS :  Oh,  yes. 


The  Maequess  of  HAETINGTON  :  I 
hope  that  a  division  on  this  important 
subject  will  not  take  place  under  any 
misapprehension  or  misconception.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated  the 
objections  of  the  Government  to  the  Bill, 
and  has  just  announced  their  intention, 
in  consequence  of  what  has  taken  place, 
of  bringing  in  a  Bill,  and  I  think  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  voting  against  the  pre- 
sent measure ;  but  that  they  should  be 
perfectly  willing  that  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  sliould  be 
considered  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
competition  with  their  proposal.  It 
appears  to  me  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Roscommon  was  perfectly 
justified  in  bringing  forward  his  Bill ; 
but  only  for  this  reason,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  shown  no  disposition  to 
undertake  the  introduction  of  any  Bill 
on  the  subject.  Now,  however,  we 
know  that  the  Government  do  intend  to 
lay  such  a  measure  before  Parliament ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  has  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  agreeing  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  his  own  proposal  until 
he  sees  how  far  that  of  the  Government 
goes.  I  cannot  conceive  that  in  any 
part  of  the  House  there  will  be  any  de- 
sire to  force  a  division.  We  should 
divide  in  complete  misapprehension,  if 
we  were  to  do  so  now.  I  should,  therefore, 
think  there  will  be  an  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  await  the  provisions  of  the  Go- 
vernment measure  before  we  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  on  this  Bill. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  if  no 
one  else  opposed  the  Adjournment  of  the 
debate  he  should,  because  he  knew  it 
was  only  desired  in  the  interest  of  a 
measure  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  objected. 

Mr.  COGAN  trusted  the  House  would 
unanimously  agree  to  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment. He  confessed  he  did  not, 
after  the  Home  Secretary's  speech,  look 
with  any  strong  hopes  to  the  Govern- 
ment measure  as  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 
His  belief  was,  that  the  postponement  of 
the  measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ros- 
common, and,  consequently,  of  legislation 
to  remedy  an  admitted  grievance,  would 
cause  great  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland. 
He  complained  also  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  not  given  any  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Memberf  or  Bradford 
as  to  the  negotiations  which  were  said  to 
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have  taken  place  between  certain  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Government, 
and  persons  supposed  to  be  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and 
the  promise  which  the  Government  were 
alleged  to  have  held  out  of  bringing  in  a 
l^ill  on  the  subject  of  Irish  University 
education  ;  if  this  was  so,  some  in- 
formation ought  to  be  given  to  them  on 
the  subject.  He  entertained  strong 
hopes  that  this  question  would  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government,  as  it  was  a 
measure  of  j  ustice.  Ho  urged  the  House 
to  adjourn  the  debate,  as  was  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  that 
side  of  the  House  ;  and  he  trusted 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  debate  being 
a<ljourned,  the  Government  would  give 
facilities  for  its  being  resumed. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAKCOUET  :  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  are  before 
we  adjourn.  The  Government  has  placed 
the  House  in  an  unusual,  and,  1  must 
say,  in  an  unexampled  condition.  The 
Government  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
treating  this  House  with  surprise,  and  I 
think  a  bettor  device,  a  Ixttor  concealed 
secret  to  themselves,  has  never  yet 
been  accomplished ;  but  it  has  been  a 
surprise  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
the  time  of  the  House.  If  Her  Afa- 
jesty's  Government  int(;nded  to  bring  in 
a  University  Bill,  why  is  it  brought  for- 
ward on  the  26th  of  June  ?  Why  was  it 
that  the  Government  told  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber for  Tralee,  months  ago,  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
in  regard  to  this  subject?  What  1ms 
the  Northern  University  to  do  with  the 
question;  and  what  are  the  circumstances 
to  induce  the  Government  in  a  single 
sentence  at  the  end  of  a  speech  to  state 
that  they  must  now  do  what  for  months 
they  have  been  steadily  refusing  to  do  ? 
Are  we  ever  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
secret  and  the  mystification  of  this  Bill  ? 
Wo  have  not  heard  what  were  the  nego- 
tiations that  have  taken  place  between 
the  Government  and  the  Irish  Bishops 
on  the  subject  of  University  edu(?ation. 
All  of  a  sadden,  we  hear  what  the  Go- 
vernment have  to  tell  us  as  regards  this 
question.  Why  have  we  been  debating 
all  day  ?  If  the  Home  Secretary  had  got 
up  immediately  after  the  first  speaker 
tu-day,  the  whole  matter  would  have  be(»n 
at  an  end,  and  we  might  have  been  en- 
gaged on  another  subject.  Why  have 
we  sat  for  nearly  six  hours,  and  then, 

Mr.  Cogan 


after  5  o'clock,  to  have  this  announce- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Government 
made  ?    And  yet  the  Government  com- 
plain of  a  waste  of  public  time.    The 
public  time  of   Parliament   has  never 
been  more  wasted.     First,  there  is  the 
forcing  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Koscommon  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  has  brought  about  a  two  days' 
debate,  and  which  has  led  to  all  sorts  of 
negotiations  ;  and  all  the  time  it  was  in 
their  power,  and  it  was  their  duty,  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  on   the  subject.    I 
want  to  know   whether  this  is  a  ten 
minutes'   University  Bill  to   meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  debate,  or  is  it  a  well- 
considered  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  had  in  their  pocket  during 
the  whole  of  this  discussion  ?     If  it  is  a 
ten  minutes' Bill,  I  do  not  know  where  is 
the  sagacit}'  of  Her  ^rnjestj-'s  Govern- 
ment ;  but  if  it  is  a  well-considered  Bill 
which  they  had  in  their  pocket,  I  hardlj 
know  what  to  think  of  their  candour. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinaiy 
way  of  dealing  with  Public  Business  on 
a  question   of  such  importance  I  hare 
ever  known ;  and  I  think,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  we  are    entitled  to  knor 
what    Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
going  to  do  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  adjournment?    I  hope  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  give  us  an 
explicit  answer  to  that  Question. 

The  CHANCELLOR  oftiie  FJCCHE- 
QUEK :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man  who   has   just  sat  down  has  in- 
dulged in  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  vert 
much  in  his  peculiar  style,  to  which  1 
do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  reply.    I  had 
risen  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  express  what  our  feeling  is  witH 
regard  to  the  question  of  adjournment- 
What  wo  feel  regarding  the  Bill  ha^ 
already   been    expressed    through  tl»^ 
mouth  of  the  Home   Secretary.    It  i^ 
that,  having  very  carefully  considered 
this  Bill,  introduced  by  the  hon.  Memb^^ 
for  Roscommon,  having  listened  to  *^ 
explanation,  and  considered  the  vie 
expressed  since  the  debate  commeni 
on  the  second  reading,  we  have  come 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
the  Government  to  accept  this  Bill, 
as  a  basis  for  any  measure  upon  thi* 
subject,  and,  therefore,  that  itisesseH' 
tially  necessary  for  us  to  vote  again*' 
the    Bill.     My  right  hon.  Friend  ha« 
stated  in  brief  and  terse,   but  in  p^*^ 
fectly  clear,  language,  what 
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object  to.  We  object  to  the  proposal 
for  a  third  University.  We  object  to 
the  system  of  affiliated  Colleges.  We 
object  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  re- 
ligious endowment.  Although  we  have 
been  told  by  some  speakers  that  they 
supported  the  Bill  in  the  expectation  that 
when  it  got  into  Committee  it  might  be 
largely  amended,  yet  we  see  no  possi- 
bility or  probability  of  such  an  amend- 
ment as  would  bring  the  Bill  into  a  form 
in  which  we  could  approve  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  feeling  that  we  are  called 
upon  reluctantly  to  reject  the  BiU  pro- 
posed by  the  Irish  Members  in  order  to 
deal  with  a  real  Irish  grievance,  we 
have  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to  consider 
whether  we  could  not  offer  to  Ireland 
what  we  thought  might  be  done  in  order 
to  meet  that  grievance.  We  are  asked 
— Why  not  propose  it  at  an  earlier 
period  ?  We  had  thought  that  this  was 
a  matter  which  it  were  better  not  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  year,  and  that 
it  might  have  stood  over ;  but  when  we 
were  pressed  to  give  a  vote,  which 
we  do  most  reluctantly,  against  a  mea- 
sure which  is  proposed  in  a  temperate 
way  with  considerable  authority  by  the 
Irish  Members  to  meet  that  which  we 
cannot  but  consider  a  grievance,  we 
thought  it  was  but  reasonable  that  we 
should  say  what  we  ourselves  propose. 
If  we  were  merely  to  content  ourselves 
with  saying  in  speeches  that  we  objected 
to  this  measure,  but  that  we  would  be 
ready  to  vote  for  some  other,  we  should 
be  doing  a  thing  which  would  not  be 
very  convenient  to  the  House  or  the 
country,  and  we  thought  it  was  far 
better  that  we  should  bring  forward  our 
counter-proposal,  which  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  regular  form  of  a  Bill  and 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  about  the 
provisions  of  which  there  need  be  no 
mistake  at  all.  As  to  this  question  of 
adjournment,  there  is  no  time  for  two 
divisions  now.  If  the  House  will  come 
to  a  decision  upon  the  merits  of  this 
Bill  which  we  take  by  itself,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  express  our  opinion ;  but  a 
division  on  the  question  of  adjournment 
is  not  expedient,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  far  better  that  such  an  Amendment 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  we 
should  rather  go  at  once  to  a  division  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  As  far 
as  the  Government  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
whether  such  a  division  is  taken  or  not ; 


but  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  adjournment, 
the  Government  cannot  be  expected, 
and  will  not  consent,  to  give  another 
day  for  the  renewal  of  the  debate. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M*KENNA  rose  to 
address  the  House,  when 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS   (DURATION   OF   LOANS) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Elementary  Education  Amendment  Act  of 
1873,  by  reducing  the  period  during  which  the 
repayment  of  Loans  contracted  by  School  Boards 
may  extend,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Hanbury,    ]VIr.    Pell,    and    lAi,    Reginald 

YORXE. 

BUI  j7r»m/«<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill2I9.] 

House  adjourned  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Thursday y  26th  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Private  Bill— Be/erred  to  Select 
Committee — London  Bridge. 

Public  Bills  —  First  Reading  —  Consolidated 
Fund  (No.  4)  ♦. 

Second  Heading  —  Trustee  Acts  Consolidation 
and  Amendment  *  (98) ;  Dispensaries  (Ire- 
land) ♦  (88). 

Committee — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Offi- 
cers) ♦  (76-129). 

Report — Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amend- 
ment (83-130). 

Third  Reading — Metropolitan  Public  Carriage 
Act  Amendment  ♦  (106) ;  Children's  Danger- 
ous Performances*  (122),  and  passed. 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION    (IRELAND). 

NOTICE. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOE  : 
My  Lords,  I  desire  to  give  Notice  that 
I  propose  on  Monday  next  to  invite  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  subject  of 
University  education  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  present  arrangements  under  which 
University  degrees  are  conferred  in  that 
country,  an^  to  present  a  Bill  on  the 
subject. 
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SOUrn  AMERICA— CHILT  ANT)  PERU- 
LETTERS  OP  MAUQUE— THE  HOS- 
TILITTES.— QUESTION. 

The  Eakl  of  AIRLIE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfiPairs, 
Whether  he  could  give  the  House  any 
information  with  respect  to  the  reported 
issue,  or  threatened  issue,  of  letters  of 
marque  by  Bolivia  ? 

TuE  Marqt'ess  of  SALISBURY: 
A  report  to  the  effect  that  a  proclama- 
tion of  letters  of  marque  had  been 
issued  by  Bolivia  came  to  us  from  Chili 
some  time  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
liave  received  to-day  a  despatch  from 
Lima,  stating  tliat  the  Bolivian  Agent 
in  Peru  was  ignorant  of  any  such  pro- 
clamation having  been  issued,  and  was 
quite  certain  that  no  such  idea  would  be 
acted  upon.  Communication  with  Bolivia 
itself,  as  your  Lordsliips  know,  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter;  it  is  almost  entirely  an 
inland  State ;  wliat  coast  it  has,  or  had, 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  large  extent 
of  desert,  and  that  coast  is  now  en- 
tirely in  tlie  hands  of  the  Chilians. 
I  cannot  think  that  there  is  anything 
serious  in  the  report  of  tlie  threatened 
issue  uf  letters  of  marque  from  a  State 
without  a  seaboard. 

DEPOSITION  OF  THE  KHEDIVE. 

QUESTION. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR  :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Oftice,  Whether  it  is  true  that  the 
Khedive  has  abdicated,  or  if  lie  has 
been  deposed  ? 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY:  My 
information  is  that  the  Khedive  was  de- 
posed by  command  of  the  Sultan  this 
morning,  and  I  am  informed  that  a 
subsequent  telegram — which  I  have  not 
seen  —  announces  the  installation  of 
Prince  Tewfik. 

LONDON   BRIDGE   BILL. 

TniRD    READING. 

Order  of  the  dav  for  the  Third  Read- 
ing,  read. 

Moved,  ^'ThattheBill  be  now  read  3-." 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  rose  to 
move  that  the  Bill  bo  read  the  third 
time  that  day  three  months.     The  noble  | 
Earl  said,  that  when  the  Bill  was  passing  - 
through  its  previous  stages  he  was  not 


aware  of  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.      The  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  declared  that  it  was  desirable  to 
widen  London  Bridge  with  a  view  to  the 
traffic  which  passed  over  it ;    and  there 
was  a  clause  giving  power  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  to  carry  out  the  work, 
without  specifying  in  any  manner  the 
form  or.  extent  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions.    It  was  a  serious  objection  to  the 
Bill,  that  Parliament  should  be  asked  to 
give  such  unlimited  powers  even  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  be- 
cause, with  such  powers  conferred  on 
them,  they  might  deal  with  the  Bridge 
as  they  pleased.     There  was  a  model  of 
the  alterations  in  the  House,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  en* 
tirely  departing  fi'om  it.  This  model  had 
been  prepared,  not  by  tho.-e  who  op- 
posed, but  by  those  who  promoted,  the 
Bill ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  work  was  shown  at  its 
best,  but  to  that  model  he  was  content 
to  appeal  as  a  full  and  sufficient  proof 
of  the  vandalism  which  it  was  pn-kivoscd 
to  perpetrate.     The  present  Bndgo  was 
built  some  50  years  ago  by  Sir  John 
Rennie,   costing,  with   tlie  appi-oaches, 
something  like  £1,500,000  sterling.    It 
was  quite  as  fine  a  Bridge  in  its  way  as 
was  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  had  been 
described   by    Canova    as  one   of  the 
finest  bridges  in  the  world.      According 
to  the  model  of  the  promoters,  it  vas 
proposed,  in   order   to   give   additional 
width  to  London  Bridge,  to  throw  out, 
to  the  extent  of  1 1  feet  on  either  side, 
huge  iron  footways ;  and  iron  could  no* 
bo  so   combined   with   granite  withoot 
destroying    the    architectural  character 
of  the  structure.      The  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Britisli  Architects  had  con- 
demned the  proposed  method  of  widen- 
ing the  Bridge,  and  declared  their  op- 
nion  that,  if  it  was  to  be  widened,  tW 
right  way  to   do  so  was  by  means  w 
masonry    in    arcliitectural    confonniW 
with    the    structure    as   it   now  stood. 
They    expressed   their    belief  that  th* 
execution  of  tho  work  in   the  mannj 
proposed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bfl» 
would   involve  the   destruction  of  tto 
original  design  of  the  Bridge.    lInfc^ 
tunately,  in  a  case  like  this,  whew  ■* 
individual  rights  were  assailed,  and  tki 
public  interest  alone  was  concemed,  • 
Bill  of  this  sort  might  pass  through  «»* 
its  stages  unopposed  and  even  imnoticei 
But  their  Lordships  were  a  tribuitflt^ 
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which  on  public  grounds  he  now  ap- 
pealed; and  they  were  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  matters  of  taste.  He  urged 
them  not  to  sanction  the  passing  of  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  which  would  enable 
the  Coi*poration  to  apply  such  an  un- 
seemly patchwork  of  iron  to  the  present 
granite  structure.  He  also  appealed  to 
the  Gbvemment,  who  had  vetoed  the 
Bill  of  last  year — not  on  grounds  similar 
to  those  on  which  he  now  asked  them  to 
act ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Corpora- 
tion as  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and 
who  had  the  power  of  putting  a  veto 
upon  the  measure  again.  The  only  ar- 
gument that  had  been  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  alteration  was  that  the 
requirements  of  the  traffic  rendered  it 
necessary.  But,  as  far  as  he  had  been 
able  by  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  facts  of 
the  case,  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  necessity;  and,  in  any  case,  he 
maintained  that  the  method  of  widen- 
ing contemplated  by  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  was  not  the  proper  method. 
He  was  assured  by  most  competent  eye- 
witnesses that  there  was  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  crowd  at  all  ordinary  periods 
of  the  day,  so  admirable  were  the  police 
regulations  as  to  the  traffic  on  the  Bridge. 
Two  eminent  authorities — Colonel  Hay- 
wood, the  City  Engineer,  and  Colonel 
Eraser,  the  Commissioner  of  the  City 
Police— had  publicly  and  in  print  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  had  declared  that  there 
was  no  excessive  pressure  of  traffic 
iipon  the  Bridge.  Colonel  Haywood 
made  a  Heport  on  the  matter  as  long 
ago  as  1867,  and  Colonel  Eraser  as 
recently  as  last  year.  Colonel  Hay- 
wood said  in  his  Keport  that  the  pro- 
posed widening  would,  undoubtedly,  in- 
volve the  architectural  destruction  of  one 
of  the  finest  structures  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  unless  the  ap- 
proaches were  widened  also.  It  was,  he 
thought,  impossible  for  anyone  to  cite 
a  better  or  more  reliable  opinion.  But 
he  would,  on  the  question  of  neces- 
sity, take  the  Eeport  of  Colonel  Eraser, 
made  last  year,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
object  —  the  relief  of  the  stoppage  of 
traffic — would  be  much  more  effectually 
accomplished  by  a  widening  of  Eenchurch 
Street.  He  added  that  London  Bridge 
was  the  only  important  thoroughfare  in 
which  serious  stoppages  were  seldom 
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witnessed ;  for,  as  the  Bridge  was  of  a 
uniform  width  throughout,  the  police 
had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  four  lines 
of  traffic — the  modesty  of  Colonel  Eraser 
prevented  him  from  pointing  out  that 
this  was  due  to  the  excellence  of  his 
own  police  arrangements.  A  remark- 
able Betum  made  by  the  City  Police 
last  year  showed  that  the  total  amount 
of  stoppages  in  a  given  fortnight  was  1 
hour  and  28  minutes ;  and,  consequently, 
that  there  were,  on  an  average,  two 
stoppages  a-day — involving  a  loss  during 
the  24  hours  of  3i  minutes  each — and 
in  almost  every  case  these  were  due  to 
the  falling  down  of  horses.  He  thought, 
in  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  was  idle  to 
contend  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
widening  London  Bridge  in  a  manner 
which  would  involve  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  finest  public  works  which  they 
had  in  this  great  town.  The  real  diffi- 
culty was  to  be  found  in  dealing  with 
the  approaches ;  and  he  begged  their 
Lordships  to  observe  that  if  they  widened 
the  Bridge  without  dealing  with  the  ap- 
proaches they  would  only  aggravate  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  now  had  to 
deal.  The  real  necessity  was  for  a  Bridge 
east  of  London  Bridge,  and  this  necessity 
would  probably  have  to  be  met  on  an 
early  day,  in  order  to  provide  for  that 
vast  population  which  now  resided  in  the 
districts  to  the  east  of  the  present  Bridge. 
It  was  estimated  that  that  population 
had  already  reached  1,250,000,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  in  the  course  of  40 
years  that  number  would  have  increased 
to  2,500,000.  At  the  present  time  there 
was  a  Bill  before  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  Bridge  about  half-a-mile  lower 
down  the  river.  Whether  that  was  a 
good  or  bad  measure  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say ;  but  he  thought  that  when 
such  a  Bill  was  actually  before  Parlia- 
ment it  was,  at  least,  premature  to  take 
such  steps  as  it  was  now  sought  to  take 
by  this  Bill.  He  contended — first,  that 
no  case  had  been  made  out  showing  the 
necessity  of  widening  the  Bridge — in- 
deed, he  had  quoted  statistics  to  show 
that  none  could  be  made  out ;  and, 
secondly,  he  maintained  that,  if  it  was 
desirable  to  widen  it,  it  should  be  done 
in  a  different  way — he  objected  entirely 
to  the  plenary  powers  which  were  given 
by  the  Bill ;  and,  lastly,  he  would  point 
out  to  their  Lordships  that  it  would  be 
deplorable  in  the  highest  degree  if,  on 
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insufficient  information,  and  on  the 
ground  merely  of  a  paltry  economy,  they 
allowed  to  be  destroyed  one  of  the  few 
great  works  of  modern  times  which  had 
been  built  in  London.  He  should  be 
glad  if  he  could  suggest  any  alternative 
but  the  rejection  of  the  Bill ;  but  having 
given  the  matter  his  careful  considera- 
tion he  found  that  he  had  no  other 
course.  It  was  a  measure  which  the 
promoters  were  bound  to  take  back  and 
re-consider,  and  small  hardship  would 
be  done  to  the  promoters,  who  had 
hitherto  carried  their  Bill  through  un- 
opposed. He  appealed  also  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  as  he  could  not  feel 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  connect 
themselves  with  a  work  which  would 
hereafter  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger 
of  scorn,  and  of  which  everybody  who 
had  any  part  or  concern  in  it  would  be 
asliamcd. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
C  now  ")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  C'tliis  day  three  months"). — 
{^The  Karl  of  Carnarvon.) 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  lie 
did  not  know  whether  their  Lordships 
had  any  special  information  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  ho  ventured,  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  Business  of  the  House,  to 
ask  them  to  consider  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  his  noble  Friend. 
He  doubted  whether  it  had  ever  occurred 
before  that  a  Motion  had  been  made  to 
3  eject  a  Private  Bill  which  had  success- 
fully passed  through  both  Houses  on 
every  stage  but  the  third  reading  in  the 
last  House.  The  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  other  House  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  the  Session,  ]>a6sed  through  all 
its  stages  in  that  House  unopposed,  and 
had  passed  all  its  stages  in  their  Lord- 
ships* House  also  unopposed  up  to  the 
third  reading,  when  the  noble  Earl  pro- 
posed to  reject  it.  The  project  of  widen- 
ing London  Bridge  was  not  a  now  one. 
A  Bill  for  the  object  was  introduced  in 
the  other  House  last  year,  but  fell 
through,  not  from  any  regular  Parlia- 
mentary opposition,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  Treasury  as  to  certain 
rights  of  the  Crown.  The  importance  of  the 
question  raised  by  the  noble  Earl  seemed 
to  him  to  lie  in  this — that  what  their  Lord- 
ships had  heard  from  the  noble  Earl  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case  really 

JTie  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


related  to  questions  of  fact,  on  which  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  amve  at 
any  sound  conclusion.     For  instance,  it 
was  said  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
widening  the  Bridge ;  but  that  was  a 
question  of  fact  which  required  exami- 
nation into  statistics.     The  Ck>rpQratioii 
were  not  proposing  to  do  anything  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  to  make  money  for 
themselves,   by  widening  the  Bridge; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were    going  to 
spend  money,  and  they  were  going  to 
do  so  at  the  request  of  those  intererted 
in  the  welfare  of  the  City,  and  espedaUy 
of  the  great  carrying  Companies.  These 
were  Sil  questions  of  fact  which  oookl 
not  be  examined  into  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  a  Bill.    Then  his  noble  Friend 
said  this  was  not  the   proper  way  of 
widening  the  Bridge,  and  that,  if  it  wu 
absolutely  necessary,  some  other  mode 
ought  to  be  adopted.     But  he  (the  Loid 
Chancellor)  was  informed  that  the  onlf 
alternative  scheme  which  had  been  poro- 
posed  would  involve  an  expenditure  (tf 
£500,000,  whereas  what  was  proposed I7 
the  present  Bill  could  be  donefor£60,0M 
or  £70,000.     Then,  the  City  archited 
and  others  who  were  responsible  for  ftl 
advice  given  to  the  Corporation  had  slid 
that  if  the  alternative  scheme  of  an  erec- 
tion of  masonry  were  adopted  they  would 
not  be  responsible  for  its  success,  and 
that  they  were  doubtful  whether  ^ 
present  foundations  would  carry  the  in- 
creased weight  of  masonry.     But  thisi 
like  the  other  question,  should  have  beet 
previously  examined  into.     He  was  on|y 
saying  what  he  had  been  told;  but,  at  iD 
events,  it  was  clear  that  the  questions  to 
which  he  had  referred  were  matters  of 
fact  which  their  Lordships'  House  oooU 
not  inquire  into,  and  were  matters  which 
those  who  raised  them  ought  to  have  in- 
quired into  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
question  of  taste  was,  of  course,  amattff 
of  opinion.     Upon  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  widening  the  Bridge,  there 
was  a  strong  concurrence  of  the  opinion 
of  those  who    were    interested  in  the 
matter  in  the  City  that  there  was  sodi  t 
necessity.     It  was  true  that  the  block  at 
the  Bridge  was  not  at  present  so  great  ti 
it  was  some  20  years  ago  ;  but  that  vis 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  police,  and  it  cost  some  £700  or  £M 
a-year  to  regulate  the  traffic.    As  re- 
garded the  sBsthetic  character  of  the  pro- 
posed work,  he  believed  similar  tbinfli 
had  been  done.    Some  of  their  Lon* 
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8b.ips  might  have  seen  a  bridge  so  treated 
in  Florence.  He  believed  there  was  also 
one  over  the  Rhone  at  Lyons,  and  he  was 
certain  there  was  one  over  the  Seine  at 
Paris.  The  aesthetic  question,  however, 
was,  after  all,  one  on  which  they  might 
very  well  differ.  He  submitted  that  it 
was  a  strong  measure,  and  one  quite 
contrary  to  their  Lordships'  practice, 
to  ask  them  to  reject  on  the  third 
reading  a  Bill  of  that  character,  and 
which,  up  to  that  stage,  had  not  been 
opposed. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  was  disappointed 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack.  He  had 
joined  in  the  course  his  noble  Friend  (the 
£arl  of  Carnarvon)  had  taken  in  asking 
the  other  day  for  the  postponement  of 
the  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  thinking 
his  request  a  very  reasonable  one,  and 
that  at  whatever  stage  application  was 
made  to  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  pass 
a  Bill  because  it  would  not  bo  for  the 
public  g^od,  they  ought  not  without  due 
consideration  to  sanction  it.  He  quite 
agreed,  however,  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl,  that  they  \fere  in  some 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  effect 
of  what  was  proposed  to  be  done,  he 
thought  there  could  not  be  two  opinions. 
The  deterioration  of  a  fine  monument 
by  the  proposed  plan  was,  he  believed, 
admitted  by  everyone  who  had  examined 
I  into  it.  He  was  not  one  to  postpone 
•'  utility  to  beauty ;  but  such  a  deteriora- 
tion of  so  fine  a  structure  was  a  matter 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  If 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  told  them  that  the  plan  had 
been  considered  by  the  Government,  and 
thaty  speaking  for  them,  he  recommended 
the  proposal  as  one  which  was  necessary 
.  or  had  greater  advantages  than  any 
L  other,  he  would  have  attached  much 
^  more  weight  to  what  the  noblo  and 
learned  Earl  had  said  on  the  subject. 
Bat  what  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
had  said  was  only  what  he  had  been 
hearing  from  the  agents  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  last  two  days.  He  had  read 
in  the  biography  of  Sir  John  Rennie 
that  before  the  Bridge  was  built  the  Cor- 
poration wanted  to  patch  up  the  old  one ; 
Dut  the  Government  of  the  day  inter- 
poeed,  and,  ultimately,  a  contribution  of 
£  1 40,000  or  £  1 50,000  was  made  from  the 
Treasury,  which  gave  the  Government 
that  voice  in  reference  to  such  proposals 
UB  that  in  the  Bill  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made  by  his  noble  Friend.    The 


noble  and  learned  Earl  said  that  objec- 
tion should  have  been  taken  to  the  Bill 
before  now.  But  what  locu8  standi  would 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
have  had  before  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Bill  ?  This  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
Private  Bill,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  If,  however,  the  Government 
proposed  now  to  refer  this  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee he  would  be  content ;  but  unless 
they  declared  this  to  be  their  intention, 
or  unless  they  would  state  that  they, 
having  considered  the  matter,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  the  step  now 
proposed  to  bo  taken  by  the  Corporation 
of  London  in  widening  the  Bridge,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  with  the 
noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  did  not  think 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  could 
fairly  bo  found  fault  with.  The  Royal 
Academy,  in  1858,  endeavoured  to  stop 
the  creation  of  the  Victoria  Station  on 
ajsthetic  principles,  because  its  bridge 
was  too  near  the  Chelsea  Bridge.  The 
noblo  and  learned  Earl  had  said  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  considerable 
statistics  in  order  to  show  whether  the 
trafiic  over  London  Bridge  was  really 
such  that  the  structure  required  to  be 
widened  ;  but  ho  thought  that  anyone 
who  had  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Lon- 
don Bridge  Station  of  the  Brighton 
Railway,  without  five  minutes  to  spare, 
could  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  in- 
convenience which  was  at  present  ex- 
perienced. He  did  not  consider  that  a 
new  bridge  over  the  river  opposite  the 
Tower  would  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
proper  step  to  take  was  to  widen  Lon- 
don Bridge.  

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  asked 
who  amongst  their  Lordships  was  suffi- 
ciently informed  upon  the  facts  to  be 
able  to  give  a  distinct  opinion  as  to  the 
Bill  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  mea- 
sure was  just  one  that  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  who  could 
make  all  the  necessary  inquiries  and  re- 
port the  whole  facts  to  the  House.  It 
was  ono  which  concerned  the  dignity  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  the  matter  to  which 
it  related  ought  to  bo  carefully  considered 
in  all  its  aspects. 

Eakl  grey  said,  he  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  not  agree  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  this  occasion.  If 
a  Motion  were  made  to  re-commit  the 
Bill,  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  it ; 
but  he  might  say  that,  in  his  opinion. 
Hie  Bill  ought  not  to  be  passed  that 
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evening.  There  was  not  such  a  super- 
fluity of  fine  public  works  in  London  that 
they  could  afford  to  spoil  any  of  those 
which  they  possessed  ;  and  he  appealed 
to  any  of  their  Lordships  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  alteration  of  London  Bridge 
would  not  deface  and  ruin,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  Metropolis,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  their  public  works  ?  That  was 
a  point  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
admit  of  argument.  In  connection  with 
this  matter,  he  might  allude  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  introducing  and  carrying  forward 
Private  Bills,  measures  might  become 
law  which  would  be  very  injurious  to 
the  public,  and  yet  the  public  had  no 
I0CU8  standi  to  oppose  them.  When  a 
Private  Bill  was  brought  in,  there  was 
no  statement  made  to  the  House  as  to 
its  object ;  practically,  as  a  general  rule, 
no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  take 
up  such  a  measure ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  there  was  no  course  open  to 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
save  that  which  he  had  adopted.  With 
reference  to  the  obstruction  which  had 
been  complained  of,  the  noble  Earl 
had  reminded  their  Lordships  that 
waggons  did  not  load  or  unload  on  the 
Bridge  itself — the  traffic  went  on  con- 
tinuously, and  there  were  comparatively 
few  stoppages  on  the  Bridge  itself — the 
obstruction  took  place  in  the  streets 
leading  to  the  Bridge.  In  those  streets 
waggons  were  continually  loading  and 
unloading;  carriages  stopped  at  shop 
doors ;  so  that  the  whole  width  of  the 
roadways  leading  to  the  Bridge  were 
not  available  for  traffic — and  thus  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  occasioned. 
This  explanation  was  so  consistent  with 
common  sense  tliat  ho  did  not  hesitate 
in  accepting  it.  He  supported  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  EICIIMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  he  certainly  thought 
that  the  persons  who  liad  a  right  to  com- 
plain in  this  matter  were  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill.  The  measure  had  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  police  autho- 
rities ;  but  it  passed  through  the  other 
House,  and  had  gone  through  most 
stages  in  their  Lordship's  House,  with- 
out attention  having  been  called  to  the 
considerations  which  his  noble  Friend 
behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  now 
urged.  But  now,  at  the  very  last  stage, 
objection  was  taken  to  a  measure  which 
had  arrived  at  that  point  not  without 
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due  attention  and  consideration.    The 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  calling  attention  to  it  and 
moving  its  rejection ;  but  it  would  hare 
been  far  better,  if  the  matter  were  one 
of  such  importance,  that  the  notice  of 
their  Lordships  should  have  been  di- 
rected to  it  on  the  second  reading.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
moters of  &e  measure  which  prevented 
public  attention    being  drawn  to  the 
Bill,  or  which  prevent^  the  Bill  being 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  thougkt 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
a  Private  Bill ;   and  he   must   protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  up  the 
question  and  advise  the  House  upon  it 
He  did  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  either  in  that  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  to  take  up  Private 
Bills  and  offer  their  opinions  upon  the 
matters  to  which  they  referred ;  nor  vai 
it  the  custom  to  do  so  in  either  House  of 
Parliament.     It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
question  now  before    their    Lordships 
was  one  upon  which  there  was  great 
difference  and  variety  of  opinion.    It 
had  been  spoken  of  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art ;  and  it  had  been  said  that 
if    the    Bridge    were    allowed    to  be 
enlarged  in  the  manner  proposed  there 
would  be  a  violation  of  taste,  and  that 
the  Bridge  itself  would  be  an  eyesore  to 
the  Metropolis.  Generally  speaking,  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  that  had  bees 
exhibited  during  the  discussion  showed 
that  the  Bill  ought  to  have  been  00a- 
sidered  on  the  Motion  for  the  aecoiui 
reading ;    but,  although  he  thought  it 
was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  atten- 
tion was  not  called  to  it  at  an  earliff 
stage,  he  did  not  consider  that  the|tt 
would  be  any  disadvantage  in  the  fill 
being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee* 
provided    that    that    Committee   wor« 
properly  chosen,  and  that  the  InstmC* 
tions  given  to  it  were  of  such  a  natuX^ 
that  its  Members  would  be  able  to  locM' 
thoroughly  and  completely  into  the  mft^' 
ter,  and  to  come  to  such  a  conclosioii  ^^ 
would  be  satisfactory  to  their  Lordship^ 
and  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  final  detfV' 
sion  upon  the  Bill.    In  recommending 
or  acquiescing  in  the  proposal  that  tb* 
measure  shoiud  be  referred  to  a  Selef' 
Committee,  he  did  not  wish  to  co&t^ 
the  idea  that    he   thought    his  noUi 
Friend  had  made  out  his  oaae.    Bi 
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mtiBidered  that  all  his  noble  Friend  bad 
done  had  been  to  make  out  a  case  for 
inqairy,  and  nothing  more.  That  in- 
quiry need  not  neceesarily  prej  udice  the 
final  pasaing  of  the  Bill. 

ViaconKT  POWERSCOUET  said, 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  p)  down  to 
posterity  uiat  those  of  their  Lordehipa 
who  took  interest  in  esthetics  considered 
Chelsea  Bridge  or  Burlington  House 
the  finest  hnildings  in  the  Metropolis. 
He  en)ressed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing 
that  t£e  Bill  would  be  sent  to  a  Select 
Committee,  hoping  that  that  Committee 
Toold  be  able  to  bit  upon  something 
better  than  the  scheme  now  proposed. 

LoKD  STANLEY  of  ALDEBLEY 
thought  that  the  fact  that  the  Uetropolis 
and  Corporation  had  so  recently  thrown 
open  the  Metropolitan  bridges  free  of 
toll,  at  a  great  expenditure  of  money, 
was  a  reason  why  they  should  delay  to 
pasa  the  present  Bill .  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  what 


affect  the  free  passage  of  the  bridges 
wonld  have  in  divertmg  the  traffic  be- 
fora  they  spent  additional  money  on 
widening  London  Bridge. 

Lord  TBURO  said,  that  the  country 

wonld  not  view  with  indifference 

snre  calculated    to    mar,     in    a    great 

4^;ree,  one  of  the  fincBt  public  monu' 

menta  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  Eael  of  CARNAEVON  said,  it 

I.      nemed  to  be  the  wish  of  their  Lordships 

I      that  the  statements  which  be  had  made 

L      dLOnld  be  thoroughly  sifted.     He  hoped 

I      that  that  would  be  done ;  and,  believing 

■      that  the  remarks  which  he  had  made 

^     to  the  House   would  bo  confirmed    by 

A     Inutvorthy   evidence,  he  accepted  thE: 

^    tmicnal  that  the  Bill    should    be  re- 

"Xni  to  a  Select  Committee.     He  ap- 

pnliended  that  the  proper  course    to 

■Jopt  would  be  this — tbat  Doth  the  Order 

n  the  third    reading    and    his    own 

AnwDdment  should  be  discharged,  and 

™it  should  then  be  moved  that  tliu 

Kll  be  committed  to  a  Committee,  to  bo 

•u»d  on  a  enbsequent  day.    He  had  no 

wobt  great  care  would  betaken  in  the 

^Ijniitment  of  that  Committee. 

Ihk  Baei.  of  REDESDALE 
l^UtHAiT  OF  CouuiTTEEa)  suggested 
wthe  Committee  should  be  nominated 
■7  the  noble  Earl  himself. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  House) 
'^Unwn :  The  Order  for  the  Third 
«««ding  iUehargtd ;  and  Bill  re/erred  to 
■  Select  Committee. 


And,  on  June  30,  the  Lords  folloving  were 
named  of  the  Committee : — 
r.d,  rreaidont.  E.  Soracrs, 

l:d.  Privy  Seal.  V.  Cardwell. 

M.  Rigion.  li.  De  L'lale  and  Dud- 

K.  Jersey.  ley. 

IC,  CiimsTTon.  L.  CsrlingfoTd. 

E.  Morley.  L.  Winmai-lcigh. 

VAI.TTATION    OF    LANDS    (SCOTLAND) 

AMENDMENT  BILL— (No.  83.) 

(Tht  EarUf  Galioicay.) 

BEFOKT  OF  AUEKDMENTS. 

Amendments  reported  (according  %a 
Order). 

The  Easl  of  AIELIE  objected  to  the 
lisiating  machinery  for  thu  valuation  of 
lands  being  upset  in  the  way  proposed 
by  the  Bill — the  proposed  alteration,  as 
he  understood,  simply  met  the  con- 
venience of  one  county.  The  present 
.lystem  worked  eatisfactorily  in  most 
counties ;  and  he  did  not  see  why  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Galloway)  should 

Sropose  to  take  away  the  powers  of  the 
ommiseioners  of  Supply,  and  delegate 
them  to  a  email  Committee,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal  to  the  general 
body.  He  would  move  an  Amendment 
to  leave  out,  after  the  word  "  Scotland," 
in  Clause  4,  and  to  insert  the  word 
"  may,"  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
make  the  measure  permissive  instead  of 
compulsory. 

Amendment:  moeed,  page  1,  line  29, 
to  leave  out  from  ("  Scotland ")  to 
("be")  page  2,  lino  2,  and  insert 
I"  ma.y").—{The  Earl  of  Airli».) 

Lord  BALFOTJEorBUELEIGHsaid, 
that  although  the  point  might  seem  a  very 
simple  one,  it  was  of  importance  to  Scot- 
land. He  entirely  agreed  with  the  objec- 
tions that  had  been  raised  by  his  noble 
Friend(theEarlofAirlie),  and  thought  it 
was  an  utterly  unprecedented  thing  for  a 
decision  of  a  Committee  to  bo  held  finnl 
without  any  Eeport  to  the  body  that 
appointed  it.  Ho  did  not  propose 
that  the  Committee  should  he  obliged 
to  report  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  because  that  would  only  add 
to  what  was  already  a  comphcated  busi- 
ness. The  business  of  valuation  occupied 
much  time,  and  might  be  much  more 
conveniently  transacted  by  a  Committee 
than  by  the  whole  body ;  but  he  thought 
the Commissionersshould have  avoite  wo 
OS  to  he  able  to  say  whether  they  cou- 
I  curred  in  the  action  of  the  Committee. 
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In  regard  to  some  of  tlie  counties  of 
Scotland,  where  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  were  very  numerous,  no  doubt, 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  appoint  a 
Committee ;  but  in  other  counties,  where 
the  Commissioners  were  not  too  numerous 
to  form  a  working  body,  it  was  a  hard- 
ship to  delegate  their  powers  to  a  Com- 
mittee. He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
allow  the  whole  object  of  the  Bill  to  be 
defeated  at  this  last  stage. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  thought 
his  noble  Friend  was  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  molehill.  The  Bill  was  not 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  one  county ; 
it  was  to  suit  the  case  of  almost  every 
county  but  the  one  for  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh)  had 
spoken.  The  Bill  had  gone  through 
the  other  House,  where  it  met  with  no 
opposition.  It  was  not  in  any  sense 
antagonistic  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bill  was 
simply  'to  enable  the  general  body  of 
the  Commissioners  in  each  county  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  from  five  to 
20  of  their  number  to  consider  all  ques- 
tions of  valuation,  and  if  the  parties 
affected  were  not  satisfied,  they  would  be 
able  to  appeal  to  two  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  thought  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Airlie),  if  he  entertained  such 
strong  objections  to  the  Bill,  should 
have  brought  them  forward  at  an  earlier 
stage.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  the 
Amendment  were  carried  it  would  up- 
set the  whole  Bill.  The  Commissioners 
of  Supply,  instead  of  being  put  on  one 
side  by  this  Bill,  had  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee ;  which  was  much 
better  than  having  the  business  done 
in  very  large,  and  sometimes  tumultuous, 
meeting^,  which  were  not  conducive  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  such  matters. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  said, 
he  did  not  agree  in  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Duke.  When  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee,  their  Lordships  were  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  its  provisions 
as  they  were  now.  The  proposal  of  the 
Bill  was  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sup- 
ply should  annually  appoint  from  among 
themselves  a  Conmiittee  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  five  or  more  than  20 ;  to 
this  Committee  was  intrusted  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  all  appeals  which 
could  be  heard  and  determined  by  the 
general  body ;  and  their  determination 
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was  for  all  purposes  to  be  deemed  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioneri  d 
Supply,  by  whom  it  was  appointed.  Ho 
shared  the  objection  of  his  noble  Friend 
behind  him  to  this  arrangement,  and 
should  vote  for  his  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  explained,  that 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  raise  the 
question  on  the  second  reading  was 
because  the  attention  of  their  Lordshipe 
was  not  called  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  on  that  stage  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  said,  that 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  go  through 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading  was  because  there  wexf 
only  two  Peers  besides  himself  in  the 
House  at  the  time. 

The  Earl  op  STAIR  said,  he  die- 
approved  of  the  Bill  altogether,  and 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  wdl 
alone.  But  he  should  vote  for  the 
Amendment,  as  the  process  of  having  to 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session  wae  a 
disagreeable  one. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  JBillf 
Their  Lordships  divided : — Contents  S3; 
Not-Contents  10:  Majority  13. 

CONTENTS. 


Cairns,  E.     (X.  Chan- 
cellor.) 

Richmond,  D. 

Do  La  Warr,  E. 
Dundonald,  E. 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  E. 
Nelson,  E. 
Stanhope,  £. 
Stradbroke,  £. 


Cranhrook,  V. 
Hawarden,  V. 
Hutchinson,    V. 
Donoughmore.) 


(E. 


BlantvTC,  L. 

Be  L'Isle  and  Dodl^r 

L. 
de  Ros,  L. 
Forester,  L. 
Grordon  of  Dniin»A 

L.     [Teilfr.] 
ELarlccn,  L. 
Hartismere,    L.    (*• 

Henuiker.) 
Inchiquin,  L. 
SUche8ter,Ii.(i^W' 

ford,) 
Skclmcrsdale,  L 
Stewart  of  Gtrii*  **■ 

(E.  Galhwiy.) 

[TeOer.] 
Wmmarleigh,  I* 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Elgin,  L.    (A*** 
and  KineardiM-) 


AirUe,  E.     [Teller.] 
Campordown,  E. 
Northbrook,  E.  Leigh,  L.  - 

Strathmore  and  King-    Oxenfoord,  L    ( 
horn,  E.     [Teller.]  Stair.)  ^^_^ 

Stratheden  ind  Ow* 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  L.        bell,  L. 
Boyle,  L.      {£.    Cork 
and  Orrery.) 

Resolved  in  the  Negatw. 
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A  farther  Amendment  made :  Bill  to 
be  read  3*  on  TTmreday  next;  and  to  be 
printed^  as  amended.     (No.  130.) 

The  Earl  of  AIELIE  said,  lie  would 
not,  after  this  Division,  proceed  with  the 
other  Amendments  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice.  He  would,  however,  say 
that  in  the  Division  all  the  Scotchmen 
in  the  House,  except  the  noble  Duke 
the  Lord  President,  and  the  noble  Earl 
the  Mover  of  the  Bill,  had  voted  for  the 
Amendment.  He  should  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it  again  when  the 
Bill  reached  its  next  stage. 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  26M  June,  1879. 


MINUl'ES.]-- Public  BtHA—Ordereilr-'Firtt 

Reading — fcharity  (Expenses  and  Accounts)  ♦ 

[221]  ;     Industrial    Enterprise    (Ireland)  * 

[222]. 
CommitUe  —  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 

[88] — K.P. ;    Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland)  (re- 

wmm.)  [200] — r.p. 
Third  Reading — Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  * 

r  1 50  ],  and  paesed. 
Withdrawn— VyyhViQ  Health  Act  (1875)  Amend- 

ment*  [33]. 

NOTICE    OF  RESOLUTION. 


METROPOLITAN    BOARD    OF    WORKS 

(WATER  EXPENSES)  BIIiL.~  [Bill  204.] 

{Sir  James  M'GareUHogg,  Sir  Charles  W,  Dilke, 

Mr.  Modwell). 

XOTTCE   OF  BE80LI7TION  ON   SECOND 
BEADING. 

Mb.  MONK :  In  consequence  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  (Sir  Henry 
Holland)  and  the  Chairman  of  Wajs 
and  Means  (Mr.  Baikes)  having  with- 
drawn their  opposition  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  (Water  Expenses) 
Bill,  I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  on  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing of  the  Bill  I  shall  move — 

**That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no 
justification  is  shown  in  the  Bill  for  the  large 


expenses  incurred  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  the  preparation  and  in  the  abortive 
promotion  of  the  two  Bills  for  which  they  ask 
tor  an  indemnity  from  Parliament.'* 


QUESTIONS. 

THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS— THE 
CONTINUANCE  BILL.--QTJESTION. 

SiE  UGHTBED  KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WOBTH  asked  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
When  he  proposes  to  introduce  the  Bill 
to  continue  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
which  expire  on  December  31st  next; 
for  how  many  years  the  Bill  will  renew 
these  Acts;  and,  whether  it  will  con- 
tinue them  without  alteration  ? 

Lord  GEOBGE  HAMILTON,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Government  intended  to  con- 
tinue the  Acts ;  hut  he  could  not  exactly 
state  when  the  Bill  relating  to  their  con- 
tinuance would  be  introduced.  Until  it 
was  introduced,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
desirable  to  go  into  the  details ;  but  he 
might  state,  as  he  had  stated  before,  that 
the  Government  did  not  contemplate  any 
change  either  in  the  constitution  or 
authority  of  the  Commission. 

THE  LATE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

QUESTIONS. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether,  when 
the  military  authorities  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  His  Highness  the  late  Prince 
Imperial  in  South  Africa,  any  instruc- 
tions were  given  as  to  the  functions  and 
position  of  His  Highness  at  the  seat  of 
war ;  whether  he  has  seen  a  statement 
in  the  '* Daily  News"  special  corre- 
spondence of  the  20th  instant,  that,  re- 
connoitring with  a  small  party  eight 
miles  in  advance,  His  Highness  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy  while  dis- 
mounted, and  the  escort ''  dispersed  at 
a  gallop  when  a  volley  was  fired; "  and, 
whether  he  will  inquire  if  the  attack 
upon  the  Prince's  party  occurred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  four  large  native  vil- 
lages burned  by  the  British  troops  a 
few  days  previously  ? 

The  following  Questions  on  the  sub- 
ject also  stood  on  the  Paper : — 

Sib  WILLIAM  FBASEB,— To  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
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tlier  lie  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  Copy  of  the  Correspondence 
relating  to  the  late  Prince  Imperial 
leaving  this  country  for  the  seat  of  war ; 
whether  he  will  state  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  Prince  in,  or  in  connection 
with,  Her  Majesty's  Army;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  give  at  once,  or  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  ascertained,  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  Officer  by  whom  the  Prince 
was  put  in  orders  on  the  1st  of  June  for 
the  specific  duty  in  the  performance  of 
whicn  he  lost  his  life  ? 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK,— To  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  attending  the 
lamented  death  of  the  late  Prince  Im- 
perial, Whether  he  can  inform  the  House 
what  special  instructions,  if  any,  were 
issued  by  Lord  Chelmsford  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Prince  leaving  his  head-quarters  to 
join  those  of  Brigadier  General  Wood ; 
as  to  the  particular  duties  on  which  the 
Prince  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  employed  ; 
also  what  instructions  were  issued  to 
those  under  whom  he  was  serving  as  to 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
his  incurring  unnecessary  risk  not  called 
for  either  by  his  position  or  the  require- 
ments of  the  Service ;  and,  if  he  is  un- 
able to  give  the  House  any  information 
on  these  subjects,  whether  he  will  cause 
inquiries  upon  them  to  be  addressed  to 
Lord  Chelmsford  with  a  view  of  elicit- 
ing facts  with  regard  to  which  a  deep 
interest  is  felt  in  this  House  and  the 
Country  ? 

Mr.  p.  J.  SMYTH,--Toask  theSecre- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  a  rigid 
inquiry  will  be  instituted  into  the  cir- 
cumstances immediately  attending  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  Prince  impe- 
rial? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  wiU,  Sir,  with 
the  permission  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  addressed  the  Question  to  me, 
endeavour  to  answer  the  Questions  of 
the  hon.  Members  for  Kidderminster 
(Sir  William  Fraser),  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell),  Westmeath  (Mr.  P.  J. 
Smyth),  and  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock),  respecting  the  late  Prince 
Imperial,  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no 
Correspondence  to  be  laid  on  the  Table. 
The  only  official  letter  I  can  find  is  one 
from  Lord  Chelmsford,  dated  the  21st  of 
April,  in  which  he  reports,  in  so  many 
words,  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  hav- 
ing expressed  **  a  desire  to  accompany 
my  head-quarters  into  Zululand,  I  have 

Sir  William  Fraser 


attached  him  to  my  Staff."  And  here  I 
wish  to  correct  an  answer  I  gave  in 
reply  to  a  Question  put  to  me  without 
Notice  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Bob  ert  Peel) 
on  Friday,  in  which  I  stated  that  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  late  Prince  was  at- 
tached to  the  Staff,  but  that  I  knew  be 
was  with  the  head-quarters.  Of  course, 
when  I  answered  thus,  I  meant  to  say 
I  did  not  know  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Staff.  I  believed  he  was  attached  as 
an  extra  aide-de-camp,  with  free  forage 
and  rations,  just  as  any  person  in  his 
position  would  probably  have  who  was 
so  attached.  The  letters  read  by  my 
illustrious  Colleague  (the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge) in  "  another  place,"  together 
with  the  telegrams  published,  give  all 
the  information  of  which  I  am  personally 
in  possession.  I  have  only  to  say  that 
a  telegram  was  sent  on  the  2ord  instant 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  asking  that  the 
fullest  information  on  the  subject  should 
be  sent  without  delay,  and  also  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  surprise  occurred. 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
0*Donnell),  whether  it  be  true  that  the 
attack  upon  the  Prince's  party  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  four  large  Na- 
tive villages  burned  by  the  British 
troops  a  few  days  previously.  Perhaps, 
with  your  permission,  Sir,  and  that  of 
the  House,  I  may  say  that  some  extracts 
from  private  letters  of  Lord  Chelmsford 
to  Lady  Chelmsford  have,  with  the  per- 
mission of  some  of  his  relatives,  been 
placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  believe  also  in 
those  of  other  hon.  Members  of  this 
House.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  that  I 
should  read  them,  as  they  throw  the 
fullest  light,  or  rather  all  the  light  that 
is  at  present  attainable,  upon  this  pain- 
ful subject.  The  first  is  dated  from 
Durban,  on  the  Uth  of  April.  It 
says — 

"  I  have  placed  the  Prince  Imperial  on  my 
Staff.  He  is  very  pleased.  He  is  immensely 
keen  to  see  some  active  service.  I  like  him 
from  'vv'hat  I  have  seen  of  him  very  much.  I 
shall  treat  him  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  I 
should  any  other  of  my  aides-de-camp,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  what  he  himself  would  prefer." 

On  April  14,  Lord  Chelmsford  writes — 

"  The  Prince  seems  pleased  that  I  asked  him 
to  come  on  my  personal  Staff.  He  has  quite  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  aide-de-camp.  I  hope  his 
health  will  stand  it,  as  it  would  be  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility if  it  broke  down.  He  appears  to 
be  a  good,  keen  soldier." 
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The  next  letter  is  fromPietermaritzburg, 
on  the  20th  Apiil,  and  says — 

"I  arrived  here  on  the  ITth.  The  Prince 
Imperial  accompanied  me.  He  had  been  unfor- 
tunately laid  up  with  fever  at  Durban,  and  the 
jolting  of  the  carriage  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
rather  knocked  him  up.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not 
naturally  very  strong,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
if  he  will  be  able  to  stand  the  long  rides  we 
have  in  store  for  him  if  he  follows  me  wherever 
I  go.  However,  he  is  bent  on  it,  and  has  plenty 
of  courage." 

Lord  Chelmsford  goes  on  to  say — 

'*I  am,  for  the  first  time  since  I  held  this 
command,  going  to  take  a  doctor  with  me,  in 
order  that  he  may  look  after  the  Prince.  His 
name  is  Dr.  Scott." 

He  next  writesf  romColenso,  Natal,  on  the 
26th  of  April— 

"  The  Prince  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Pieter- 
maritzburg  with  me,  as  he  has  been  suffering 
from  fever.  I  am  expecting  him,  however,  to 
join  me  very  shortly." 

And  he  writes  from  Dundee  on  the  30th 
of  April — 

'*  We  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
managed  to  get  our  tents  pitched  before  the 
thunderstorm.  The  Prince  and  the  doctor 
caught  us  up  at  Ladysmith.  The  Prince  ap- 
pears quite  well.  The  air  is  cool  and  pleasant, 
and  I  hope  the  open  air  will  do  him  good." 

From  the  same  place,  17  miles  from 
Utrecht,  on  the  6th  of  May,  he  says — 

The  Prince  accompanied  me  to  Kambula, 
which  soon  knocked  him  up,  and  he  had  a  slight 
attack  of  fever." 

The  last  letter  is  written  from  Utrecht, 

and  is  dated  the  2 1  st  of  May.    I  received 

it  yesterday.     It  says — 

The  Prince  Imperial  went  on  a  reconnaissance, 
and  very  nearly  came  to  grief.  I  shall  not  let 
him  out  of  my  sight  again  if  I  can  help  it." 

But  Lord  Chelmsford  does  not  mention 
with  whom  he  went  when  the  attack 
took  place.  This  is  all  the  information 
I  can  give.  In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  am 
not  out  of  Order  in  pointing  out  that  the 
relatives  of  Lord  Chelmsford  have  given 
us  the  amplest  information  which  was  in 
their  possession. 

POST  OFFICE— VICTORIA— MAIL  SER- 
VICE vid  GALLE  OR  COLOMBO  TO 
MELBOURNE.— QUESTION. 

Ms.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  GK>vemment  are  cognizant  of 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement  or  contract 
made  between  Mr.  Graham  Berry,  Prime 


Minister  of  Victoria,  and  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, for  a  Mail  service  via  Galle  or 
Colombo  to  Melboiime;  whether  that 
arrangement  or  contract  is  conditional 
on  the  ratification  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  East  India  and  China  Con- 
tract ;  and,  whether  any  Correspondence 
has  passed  between  the  Government  and 
Mr.  Berry  on  the  subject;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Government  will  place  a 
Copy  of  such  Contract  and  Correspond- 
ence upon  the  Table  of  the  House  r 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  the  Contract  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  and  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  was  not  qom- 
municated  to  us  by  the  Government  of 
Victoria ;  but  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of 
it.  The  conditions  of  that  Contract  are  a 
matter  for  the  parties  to  it,  and  I  must 
decline  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  might  or 
might  not  be  binding.  But  I  have  no 
objection  to  lay  a  copy  of  the  Contract 
on  the  Table,  with  the  Correspondence 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  Mr. 
Berry  on  the  subject. 

HIRING  FAIRS  (SCOTLAND). 

QUESTION. 

^  Mb.  BAXTEE  asked  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate,  If  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  serious  evils  caused  by  Hiring  Fairs 
or  Feeing  Markets  in  Scotland ;  and  if 
he  will  consider,  during  the  Becess,  the 
possibility  of  remedying  them,  by  alter- 
ing the  Law  relative  to  half-yearly  en- 
gagements or  otherwise  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son), in  reply,  said,  that  some  years  ago 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  of  parties  at  those  fairs 
had  often  led  to  excessive  social  indul- 
gence, and  also  to  immorality,  and  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  consider  the 
subject.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  intimate  that  he  had  the  greatest 
doubt  whether  the  evils  referred  to  in 
the  Question  would  ever  be  cured  by 
legislation.  The  subject  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  one,  because  it  was 
by  those  meetings  that  agricultural 
labourers  were  able  to  regulate  the 
labour  market  in  their  districts,  and  the 
very  greatest  care  was  required  in 
dealing  with  anything  which  so  nearly 
affected  the  relations  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed. 
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AGRICULTURAL     STATISTICS  —  THE 

WEEK'S  CORN  AVERAGES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  FOLJAMBE  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  will  state, 
with  reference  to  the  Return  of  Weekly 
Averages  of  Agricultural  Produce,  on 
what  bases  the  highest  and  lowest  weekly 
corn  averages  were  calculated;  and, 
whether  the  yearly  average  was  calcu- 
lated on  the  ditference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  weekly  average  of 
the  year,  or  on  the  general  weekly 
averages  throughout  the  year,  and  from 
what  markets,  metropolitan  or  provincial, 
were  the  averages  compiled  ? 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT :  Sir,  the  com 
averages  in  the  Return  of  Weekly  Aver- 
ages of  Agricultural  Produce  are  those 
published  weekly  and  annually  in  The 
London  Gazette  as  directed  by  the  Acts 
for  that  purpose.  Those  now  in  force 
are  5  Vict,  s.  2,  c.  14,  and  27  &  28  Viet. 
c.  87.  The  basis  of  the  weekly  average 
is  the  division  of  the  aggregate  proceeds 
of  all  the  sales  by  the  aggregate  of 
quantities  sold.  The  yearly  average  is 
not  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  weekly  average  of  the  year, 
but  is  made  up  from  the  Returns  of  all 
the  weeks  throughout  the  year.  The 
averages  are  compiled  from  all  the  mar- 
kets prescribed  by  the  Acts,  Metropoli- 
tan and  Provincial  together. 

RAILWAYS— CONTINUOUS  RRAKES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he 
will  take  measures  to  give  greater  pub- 
licity to  the  conditions  regarding  con- 
tinuous brakes  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
consider  to  be  essential  for  the  public 
safety  in  order  that  the  public  generally 
may  know  what  these  conditions  are  ? 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT:  Sir,  all  the 
Board  of  Trade  Papers  with  regard  to 
continuous  brakes  have  been  very  re- 
cently laid  before  Parliament  and  cir- 
culated, and  we  hardly  know  how  t« 
give  more  publicity  to  our  opinion  on 
this  subject.  We  are  thinking,  how- 
ever, of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Railway  Companies  to  the  important  de- 
bate which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
June,  from  the  tone  of  which,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  speech  of  my  noble 


Friend  (Viscount  Sandon),  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  Railway  Companies  cannot 
any  longer  neglect  to  take  action  upon  a 
matter  which  so  largely .  affects  the 
public  safety. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  — THE  ZULU  WAR- 
0\nERTURES  FOR  PEACE  —  DETEN- 
TION  OF  MESSENGERS.— QUESTION 

Mr.  RICHARD  asked  the  Secreta^ 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in 
Monday's  "  Daily  News,"  in  which  it  is 
stated,  partly  on  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Colenso,  that  two  well-known  Zulu  mes- 
sengers, who  had  been  sent  with  "a 
most  conciliatory  message  from  Cete- 
wayo,"  had  been  imprisoned  and  kept 
in  prison  for  seven  weeks ;  that  during 
the  last  four  months  Cete  wayo  had  made 
repeated  overtures  for  peace,  and  that 
in  more  than  one  instance  his  messen- 
gers had  been  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity;  and,  whether  the  Right  honour- 
able Gentleman  can  give  any  information 
to  the  House  to  confirm  or  contradict 
these  statements. 

Sir    MICHAEL  hicks -BK\CH: 
Sir,  I  have  communicated  to  the  House, 
from  time  to  time,  such  information  as 
I  have  received   with  respect  to  ove^ 
tures  for  peace  which  it  was  stated  had 
been   made   by  Cetewayo.      I  do  not 
know  that  *'in  more  than  one  instanoe 
his  messengers  Jiave  been  treated  wi^ 
great  indignity."     I  have  heard  from  » 
despatch  received  a  few  days  ago  frotf^ 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  that  two  messenger* 
were  improperly  detained  in  March  1»^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  soip* 
mistake ;    but  I  believe  that,  when  di** 
missed,   they  expressed   themselves  ^^ 
grateful  for  the  kind  treatment  they  hi*^ 
received. 

TRAMWAYS— WANTAGE  TRAMWAV- 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  asked  the  Preside**^ 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  is  l>^ 
permission  of  that  Board  that  tl'^ 
Wantage  Tramway  has  its  rails  aho'*^ 
the  road,  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  tl^^ 
33rd  and  34th  Victoria,  cap.  78,  sec.  J^' 
which  requires  that  every  Tramway— 

**  Shnll  be  laid  and  maintained  in  toct  Jj 
manner  that  the  uppermost  sorfaco  of  the  liv 
shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  tfc* 
road?" 
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Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT :  Sir,  I  am  in- 
formed that  at  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  tramway  at  Wantage,  before 
it  was  opened,  the  rails  were  found  to 
be  laid  level  with  the  road.  The  Board 
of  Trade  have  not  given,  and  have  no 
power  to  give,  permission  to  the  pro- 
moters of  a  tramway  to  lay  the  rails 
above  the  level  of  the  road.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  road  between  the  rails 
and  1 8  inches  on  each  side  of  them  lies 
with  the  Tramway  Company ;  and  if  they 
fail  in  their  duty,  the  road  authorities, 
if  they  think  fit,  may  themselves,  after 
seven  days'  notice  to  the  Ck)mpany,  do 
the  necessary  work  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company. 

SOUTH  AFRICA—THE  ZULU  WAR- 
EXCESSES  OF  BRITISH  TROOPS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  M^CAETHY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If 
he  has  seen  the  letters  published  in  the 
"  Natal  Mercury "  of  April  30th  and 
May  2nd,  and  other  South  African 
papers,  from  Captain  D'Arcy,  of  the 
Light  Horse,  and  Commandant  Scherm- 
brucker,  in  which  the  following  passages 
occur: — 

''The  next  day  our  coloured  brothers  came 
on  and  attacked  the  camp  in  numbers  from 
20,000  to  23,000,  and  after  six  hours'  hard 
fighting  they  bolted.  We  killed  a  little  over 
2,300,  and  when  once  they  retired  all  the 
horsemen  in  camp  followed  them  for  eight  miles, 
butchering  the  brutes  all  over  the  place.  I  told 
the  men,  *  No  quarter,  boys,  and  remember  yes- 
terday.' And  they  did  knock  them  about,  kill- 
ing them  all  over  the  place." — (Capt.  D'Arcy.) 

"  For  fully  seven  nules  I  chased  two  columns 
of  the  enemy,  who  tried  to  escape  over  the  Um- 
volozi,  but  I  came  beforehand,  and  pushed  them 
off  the  road.  They  fairly  ran  like  bucks,  but  I 
was  after  them  like  the  whirlwind,  and  shoot- 
ing incessantly  inio  the  thick  column,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  6,000  strong. 
They  became  exhausted,  and  shooting  them 
down  would  have  taken  too  much  time ;  so  we 
took  the  assegais  from  the  dead  men  and  rushed 
among  the  living  ones,  stabbing  them  right  and 
left  with  fearful  revenge  for  the  misfortunes  of 
the  28th  ult.  No  quarter  was  g^ven." — (Com- 
mandant Schermbrucker.) 

And,  whether  these  officers  belong  to 
the  local  volunteer  force,  and  to  what 
authority  they  are  responsible  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir,  I  have  seen  the  first  of  the  letters 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member,  which  was 
stated  in  the  papers  to  have  been  written 
by  Captain  D'Arcy,  who  is  given  as  be- 
longing to  the  Natal  light  Horse ;  but 


I  do  not  know  anything  more  of  him.  I 
cannot  find  any  letters  of  the  latter  offi- 
cer. I  believe  he  is  engaged  with  the 
Colonial  Force  in  Natal.  I  believe  both 
officers  are  brigaded  with  the  Kegular 
Forces,  and,  as  such,  are  subject  to  the 
Articles  of  War  and  responsible  to  the 
General  in  command  of  the  Army. 

ANTI-RENT  AGITATION  (IRELAND)— 
TENANT  RIGHT  MEETING  AT  3IILL- 
TOWN.— QUESTION. 

Me.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  will 
inform  the  House  on  what  authority  he 
has  formed  his  belief  that  the  persons 
who  took  part  in  a  recent  tenant  right 
meeting  at  Milltown,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  **  were  not  tenant  farmers,  and 
were  unconnected  with  the  neighbour- 
hood ; "  and,  whether  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  Copies  of  the 
Instructions  given  to  Colonel  Bruce, 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Constabu- 
lary, and  the  constabulary  authorities 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  reference  to 
the  land  agitation  going  on  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  so  as  to  enable  the  House 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  The  belief  to 
which  I  gave  expression,  in  reply  to  a 
Question  put  to  me  without  Notice  on 
Monday  last,  was  to  the  effect  that  some 
of  the  persons  who  took  a  part  at  the 
meetings  referred  to  were  not  connected 
with  either  the  neighbourhood  or  with 
land.  I  formed  that  opinion  from  the 
various  sources  of  information  to  which 
I  had  access.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  find  upon  further  inquiry  that  I 
might  have  gone  a  good  deal  further, 
and  have  said  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
at  Milltown,  to  which  especial  refer- 
ence was  made,  were  in  no  respect  fairly 
representative  of  the  tenant  farmers  of 
the  district.  I  find,  for  instance,  that 
the  first  resolution  was  moved  by  a  clerk 
in  a  commercial  house  in  Dublin,  and 
seconded  by  a  person  who  is  stated  to 
be  a  discharged  schoolmaster.  Another 
resolution  was  moved  by  a  convict  at 
large  upon  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  seconded 
by  a  person  who  is  described  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  local  newspaper — and 
so  on.  I  find,  therefore,  my  first  im- 
pression more  than  confirmed.  It  is, 
however,  unfortunately  the  case  that 
many  tenant  farmers  were  induced  to 
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attend  the  meeting  and  applaud  the 
very  objectionable  sentiments  uttered 
by  the  speakers,  and  thereby,  no  doubt, 
80  far  have  involved  the  neighbourhood 
in  responsibility  for  what  occurred  ? 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWER :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  answered  the 
second  part  of  my  Question. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  beg  pardon. 
I  omitted  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  lay 
a  Copy  of  the  instructions  given  to 
Colonel  Bruce  upon  the  Table,  as  such 
documents  are  always  regarded  as  con- 
fidential. I  gave  the  other  night  a  fair 
summary  of  them,  or,  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  substance  of  the  duties  Colonel 
Bruce  will  have  to  discharge ;  and  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
service  to  go  further  than  that. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  regretted 
to  be  reluctantly  obliged  to  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn.     [**  No !  "] 
He  did  so    for  the  purpose  of  being 
enabled  to  state  briefly  that  the  infor- 
mation on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  had  based  his 
opinion  on  the  general  character  of  that 
meeting  was  not  correct.      He  begged 
leave  to  contradict,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  the  statements  which  had  been 
communicated  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  who   had  thus    been   made    the 
channel  for  misrepresenting  the  charac- 
ter of  that  meeting.     He  would  move 
the  adjournment  in  order  that  he  might 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  exact 
position   of   affairs   in   regard    to   that 
matter.      The    right    hon.    Gentleman 
commenced  by  stating  that  tlie  first  re- 
solution was  moved    by  a  clerk   in   a 
Dublin  firm  ;  but  he  did  not  inform  the 
House  that  that  rcsohition  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  land  question. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  carefully 
and  studiously  suppressed  that  important 
fact.     [•*  Order  !  "]     There  were  three 
resolutions  passed  at  that  meeting.   The 
first  resolution  dealt  with  the  question  of 
national  self-government;    and  it  was 
true  that  it  was  moved  and  seconded  by 
gentlemen  who  had  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered tenant  farmers.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  said  that  a  subsequent 
resolution  was  moved  by  a  man  who  was 
a  convict  at  large  under  a  ticket-of- 
leave,    but  whom    he   (Mr.    O'Connor 
Power)  would  venture  to  describe  as  a 
man  who  had   suffered  long  years  of 
penal  servitude  because  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  resist  inhumane  English  rule 

Mr,  J.  Lowth^r 


in  Ireland.  Although  this  g^tleman 
did  not  hold  land  himself,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  and  his  relationi 
and  friends,  very  numerous  in  the  county 
which  he  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  were  all  connected 
with  the  land.  The  suggestion  that  that 
gentleman  was  not  fitted  to  expound  the 
grievances  of  his  countrymen  because  he 
did  not  hold  land  was  simply  absurd. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  g^ve  a  strik- 
ing misrepresentation  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  gentleman  who  seconded 
the  resolution.  He  said  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  newspaper;  but  he  was  t 
very  well-known  tenant  farmer,  and, 
what  was  still  more  to  the  point,  when 
the  Committee  sat  upstairs  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Bright  Clauses,  Mr. 
Daley,  the  gentleman  referred  to,  was 
summoned  before  the  Committee,  and 
gave  evidence  which  was  regarded  as 
very  valuable  and  very  instructive  in  re- 
ference to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland. 
Well,  there  was  a  third  resolution  paaead 
at  this  meeting 

[From  the  time  when  the  hon.  Member 
stated  his  intention  to  move  the  adjonin- 
ment  of  the  House,  and  it  appeared  po- 
bable  that  a  debate  was  about  to  be 
raised,  hon.  Members  ceased  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  hon.  Member's  remad% 
and  conversation  became  so  general  and 
so  loud  that  the  hon.  Member  could  with 
difficulty  be  heard.] 

Mb.  PAENELL  rose  to  Order.  ni« 
interruption  continued.]  He  would  bt 
unable  to  state  his  point  of  Ord^  *> 
long  as  the  conversation  which  was  beinf 
kept  up  by  hon.  Members  opposite  w* 
sustained.  He  requested  that  he  mi^^ 
be  enabled  to  address  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
communicate  his  point  of  Order.  Ht 
asked  whether  it  was  in  Order  for  !»«• 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  deiib6^ 
ately  to  enter  into  conversation  in  ** 
loud  a  tone  as  to  drown  the  voice  of  * 
speakor  who  was  desirous  of  addxeoaiK 
the  Chair  ?  The  fact  of  which  he  spoH 
was  patent  to  everybody.  Even  at  tW 
moment  he  could  scarcely  hear  his  ova 
voice,  so  loud  was  the  din  and  so  pc^ 
sistent  the  conversation  of  hon.  MemDeii 
opposite.  Such  a  course  was  tantamoo^ 
to  obstructing  the  freedom  of  speeA; 
because,  if  hon.  Members  were preroBtel 
by  the  conversation  of  their  felkw-Uc** 
bars  from  having  their  sentiments  hefrf 
by  the  Chair,  it  would  be  impossitdsta 
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freedom  of  debate  to  be  maintained. 
He,  therefore,  wished  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Speaker  permitted  hon.  Members  to 
address  him  on  a  subject  which  was 
perfectly  in  Order,  and  yet  allowed  per- 
sistent interruptions  from  hon.  Members 
opposite,  who  were  indulging  in  conver- 
sation openly  to  put  an  end  to  discussion? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  has  risen  and  addressed  the 
House  on  a  point  of  Order.  What  has 
occurred  is  this.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Mayo  put  a  Question  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  received  an 
answer.  The  Question  was  fuUy  an- 
swered. The  hon.  Member  for  Mayo 
thereupon  rose  in  his  place  and  notified 
to  the  House  that,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  answer,  he  should  conclude 
with  a  Motion — and  I  presume  that  he 
intended  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House.  As  the  House  is  aware, 
every  Member  of  this  House  has  the 
privilege  of  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  at  the  time  of  Questions ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  the  pri- 
vilege of  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  when  a  Member  is  not  satis- 
fied with  an  answer  which  he  receives 
should  become  a  practice,  that  privilege 
will  have  to  be  resfcrained  by  the  House. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
assured  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  stated  at  the 
outset,  that  he  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  with  very  great  reluctance, 
and  he  appealed  in  confirmation  of  that 
statement  to  his  general  conduct  as  to 
whether  he  would  take  such  a  course 
without  just  cause.  ["  Order !  Oh,  oh ! "] 
He  was  only  proceeding  to  show  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
oretaiy  for  Ireland  had  a  second  time  made 
statements  in  that  House  which  carried 
great  weight  in  the  country,  but  which 
were  unfounded.  He  should  be  wanting 
in  his  duty  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
country,  if  he  allowed  the  statements  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  pass 
unchallenged.    He  was  anxious  to  avail 

himself  of    the    present   occasion 

["  Order,  order !  "J 

[Much  disorder  prevailed  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  discussion.] 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that,  as  a 
question  of  Order,  he  begged  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  the 
Leader  of  that  House,  whether  he  did 
not  intend  to  support  the  intimation  that 
had  just  been  given  from  the  Chair  ? 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER rose  to  speak,  but  was  received 
with  cries  of  "  Order  !  " 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  I  understand  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rises  to  a 
point  of  Order. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked,  as  a  point  of 
Order,  whether  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
House  could  be  interrupted  by  a  Ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  rose  together. 

Mr.  speaker  called  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  this 
House  is  allowing  itself,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  Members,  to 
fall  into  practices  which  are  entirely 
destructive  either  to  the  liberties  of  the 
House  or  to  the  Order  of  the  House. 
I  understand  that  the  Rules  of  the  House 
have  been  framed  with  a  view  to  their 
giving  to  Members  the  greatest  possible 
latitude,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
understanding 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  Order.  [_Crie8  of 
'*  Order !  "] 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  himself  risen  on  a  point  of  Order. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY :  I,  Sir, 
also  rise  to  a  point  of  Order.  [Continued 
disorder.] 

The  chancellor  of  thp  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  understand  that  when  a 
Member  is  speaking  to  Order  he  has  a 
right  to  be  heard  upon  Order,  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks — although,  of 
course,  his  remarks  may  be  answered  by 
anyone  who  wishes  to  answer  them.  I 
am  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  some 
remarks  in  consequence  of  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  me,  and  of 
which  I  am  bound  to  take  notice,  and 
also  in  consequence,  I  must  say.  Sir,  of 
the  apparent  disregard  of  your  authority. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY:  Again, 
I  rise  to  Order.     ["Order!"] 

Mr.  speaker  :  These  interruptions 
are  altogether  disorderly.  The  right 
hon.  Genntlemen  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  risen,  as  I  understand, 
to  a  point  of  Order. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  What  is  the  point 
of  Order? 
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Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  in  possession  of  the  House,  and  these 
interruptions  are  altogether  disorderly. 

Mr.  PARNELL  rose,  but  the  cries  of 
*•  Order!"  and  "Sit  down!"  were  so 
overpowering  that  the  hon.  Member  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

The  chancellor  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER :  If  any  illustration  wore  wanting 
of  the  remark  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make,  that  illustration  is  afforded,  Sir, 
by  hon.  Members  who  have  sat  for  some 
time  in  this  House  disregarding — ["No, 
no  !  "] — or,  at  all  events,  appearing  to 
disregard  —  your  repeated  rulings  by 
rising  to  interrupt  mo  when  I  have  been 
ruled  by  you  to  be  in  Order.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
8hire  (Mr.Newdegate)  asked  me  whether 
I  was  prepared  or  not  to  support  the 
ruling  which  you  recently  laid  down. 
[An  hon.  Member  :  No  ruling.]  I  am 
not  aware  whether  my  hon.  Friend 
used  tlio  word  "  ruling  ;  "  but  you,  Sir, 
undoubtedly  did  rulo  a  point  on  which 
you  were  appealed  to.  The  ruling  of 
^Iy.  Speaker  is  this.  [Several  hon. 
Membehs  :  No  ruling.]  The  ruling  was 
— that  it  is  in  Order  for  any  Member 
of  this  House,  during  the  time  of  Ques- 
tions, to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
Hcmse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you, 
Sir,  proceeded  to  say  that  if  tliis  pri- 
vilege was  taken  advantage  of  to  raise  a 
discussion  upon  every  occasion  when  any 
Member  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer  he  has  received  to  a  Question,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  restrain  that  pri- 
vilege. That  I  understand  to  be  your 
ruling.  Well — I  am  asked  whether  I 
propose  to  take  any  steps  to  support  that 
ruling  ?  The  point  is  one  whicli  involves 
this  difficulty.  It  must  be  met  either  by 
moving  some  new  Resolution — by  movin  g 
some  some  new  Order — or  by  taking 
steps  to  enforce  the  observations  of  the 
Speaker  against  those  who  appear  in- 
clined to  disregard  them.  I  am  relu(*- 
tant,  witliout  absolute  necessity,  to  pro- 
pose a  new  Resolution — I  am  reluctant 
to  propose  a  Resolution  which  would 
curb  and  limit  the  liberty  of  Members  of 
the  House  generally  on  account  of  an 
abuse  which,  I  hope,  is  confined  only  to 
a  few.  It  may  be  necessary ;  we  may 
be  driven  to  it.  ['*  Order!"]  I  believe 
I  am  speaking  to  Order.  I  am  answer- 
ing a  Question.     It  is  not,  at  the  present 


moment,  my  intention  to  move  a  new 
Standing  Order ;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of 
any  Gentleman  who,  after  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in- 
terrupting and  delaying  the  Business  of 
the  House,  persists  in  doing  so,  without 
any  special  object  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  It  may  be  necessaiy 
that  we  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  conduct  of  any  such  Member, 

and  to  submit  to  the  House [  Cheerti] 

[An  hon.  Member  :  Do  your  best.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY:  I  rise, 
Sir,  to  ask  you  a  Question, — whether  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  when  an  hon.  Member  is  in 
possession  of  the  House,  and  is  addreae- 
ing  it  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion— 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  say- 
that  another  hon.  Gentleman  should  get 
up  and  address  a  Question,  not  to  pn. 
Sir,  but  to  another  hon.  Member — eren 
though  the  latter  be  so  distinguished  as 
the  Leader  of  the  House?  I  submit  that 
that  is  entirely  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  speaker  :  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  niaj 
say  that  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  beet  I 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  if  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  If  I   may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  word   on  the  point  rf 
Order — I  would  state  that  we  ought  to 
be   extremely  careful  that  we  do  vf^ 
allow  this  scene  to  pass  into  one  of  thos» 
displays  which  sometimes  harm  us  i* 
public  estimation. 

Mr.   speaker  :    Is  the  hon.  »»^ 
learned  Gentleman  speaking  to  a  poi** 
of  Order? 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  :  Yes,   Sir.     I  A^ 
sire  to  say  to  the  House  that  no  o^**^^ 
vations  shall  fall  from  me  in  the  slight^^ 
degree  calculated  to  increase  any  he;*? 
that  may  have  been  displayed.   I  shoi**** 
be  the  last  in  the  House  to  interruj^ 
My  point  of  Order  is  this — ^I  did  n^ 
wish  to  interrupt  the  Chancellor  of  tW 
Exchequer  by  rising  when  he  was  «p«^^ 
ing.     I  did  it  once,  but  not  a  secai»" 
time  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  io0^ 
to  answer  a  Question — as  be  candidir 
said  himself — put  to  him  on  the  oA<^ 
side.     I  called  out,  and  said,  "Whit* 
the  point  of  Order  ?  "     The  Leader  rf 
the  House  interrupted  the  debate,  vi 
sat  down  without  naming  his  point  fl( 
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Order,  or  sabmitting  to  you  any  point 
of  Order,  and  was,  therefore,  himself 
not  in  Order.  My  point  of  Order  is — 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  only 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  broken 
the  Boles  of  the  House  this  evening  are 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
hen.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  ? 
Mb. SPEAKER:  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  clearly  not  speaking  to  a 
point  of  Order,  but  is  asking  me  whether 
certain  things  done  by  individual  Mem- 
bers were  orderlv. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER :  K  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  only  been  willing  to  ex- 
tend to  me  the  rights  which,  during  this 
Session,  have  frequently  been  extended 
from  this  side  of  the  House  to  the  other, 
I  should  by  this  time  have  finished  my 
case,  and  we  might  have  proceeded  with 
Business.  I  wish  to  say,  in  answer  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  his  dark  reference  to 
what  the  House  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
against  an  individual  Member  shall  have 
no  effect  whatever  in  deterring  me  from 
saying  what  I  rose  to  say.  \Interrup' 
tion.']'  Until  the  highest  authority  in 
this  House  commands  me  to  be  silent,  I 
shall  not  be  silent  until  I  have  made  my 
speech. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  entitled  to  use  language  of  menace 
to  this  House.  And,  if  he  will  allow  me, 
I  must  caution  him  against  abusing  fur- 
ther the  privilege  afforded  by  this  House 
by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House;  and  I  trust  he  will  be  more 
measured  in  his  language. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  :  I  shall 
accept  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  when  I 
get  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  shall 
not  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  rose — 
["Order !  'H 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber rise  to  speak  to  a  point  of  Order  ? 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  Yes,  Sir.  I 
beg  to  move,  as  a  point  of  Order,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  is  disrespectful  to  the  Chair — 
["  Order !  "  and  Cheen,'] 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Thehon.  Member  has 
not  risen  to  a  point  of  Order.    [  Cheen.'] 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER:  I  had 
proceeded  to  a  certain  point  of  my  re- 
marks with  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
misrepresentation  which  the  Chief  Secre- 


tary for  Ireland  unconsciously  made, 
when  the  hon.  Member  opposite  rose  to 
Order.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
description  of  the  object  of  the  meeting 
totally  misrepresented  the  demand  put 
forward  by  the  people  of  Ireland  for  a 
reform  of  the  landed  system  in  that 
country.  If  my  constituents  are  branded 
before  the  country  as  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists, I  am  bound,  as  their  Represent- 
ative, to  denounce  the  accusation  as  a 
calumny ;  and  I  should  fail  in  my  duty 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  if  I  allowed 
that  misrepresentation  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. The  Chief  Secretary  has  given 
great  dissatisfaction  before  in  answer- 
ing Questions,  and  now  he  says,  in  re- 
ply to  my  Question,  that  he  will  not  lay 
on  the  Table  copies  of  the  Instructions 
that  have  been  given  to  the  constabulary 
authorities  in  the  county  which  I  re- 
present. What  does  all  this  mean? 
The  demands  for  reform  are  made  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner.  They 
are  rejected;  and  when  an  agitation 
arises,  the  Government  are  ready  to  put 
it  down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
Government  inaugurate  a  Reign  of  Terror 
in  the  County  of  Mayo,  and  hope  to 
drown  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
The  policemen  sent  to  Mayo  may  drown 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Mayo ;  but  the 
voice  of  the  people's  Representatives 
shall  be  hoard  to  accuse  the  Govern- 
ment of  adopting  a  policy  which  is  a 
direct  encouragement  to  revolution  and 
assassination.  I  say  that  if  you  reject 
the  demand  for  reform,  and  send  armed 
soldiers  to  put  it  down,  you  are  en- 
couraging assassination.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary, as  a  'prentice  politician,  is  sent 
over  to  try  his  'prentice  hand  on  Ireland 
before  going  to  another  Department; 
but  if  he  fancies  that  the  people  of  Mayo 
will  submit  to  his  dictation  and  coercion, 
he  has  mistaken  their  character.  And 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire, who  seems  to  be  busy  at  this 
moment  in  framing  a  Coercion  Code  for 
my  particular  benefit,  thinks  he  will 
abridge  my  remarks  by  his  performance, 
he  has  mistaken  me.  Hon.  Members 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
on  the  most  trival  questions  affecting 
individuals ;  but  when  an  Irish  Member 
comes  forward  to  protest  against  a  Reign 
of  Terror  and  Coercion,  and  to  say  that  it 
must  lead  to  conspiracy  and  assassina- 
tion, then  a  hostile  opinion  is  manifested. 
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I  do  not  know  that  this  has  succeeded  on 
any  former  occasion,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
will  succeed  now.  I  should  like  to  call 
tlio  attention  of  the  House  to  the  first 
resolution  moved  at  this  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  peaceable 
and  orderly  character  of  that  resolution. 
It  was  simply  a  proposition  to  make  the 
cultivators  of  tlio  soil  the  owners  of  the 
soil — which  is  neither  revolutionary  nor 
Communistic.  It  has  been  carried  out 
on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  on  several  liundred  farms 
in  Ireland.  The  matter  is  being  agitated 
because  of  the  oppressive  working  of  the 
land  system,  ilnterniptiou.']  We  have 
been  appealed  to  in  tliis  House  to  make 
a  statement  of  what  are  called  political 
grievances  ratlior  than  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  on  abstract  principles  ;  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  that  that  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  quote  in  extonso 
the  iirst  resolution  that  was  passed; 
and  I  shall  now  invite  the  attention  of 
tlio  House  to  the  second  resolution. 
Tlio  s(jcond  resolution  was  moved  by  a 
tenant  farmer  of  the  parish,  and  it  de- 
clared that  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
value  of  farming  and  the  succession  of 
bad  seasons  it  would  bo  impossible  for 
the  tenants  to  pay  th(?  full  rents.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  this  gentleman 
mentioned  several  instances  of  landlord 
opi>ression.  The  third  resolution  was 
simply  a  protest  against  the  increase  of 
rents  in  the  present  state  of  depression 
in  Ireland.  And  this  is  what  is  de- 
scribed as  Socialism !  Surely,  it  is  time 
that  someone  should  protest  against  the 
way  in  which  Ireland  has  been  misre- 
presented in  the  Knglish  Press,  and  even 
in  statements  emanating  from  the  Trea- 
sury Bench. 

l^ru.  BOOED :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  wish 
to  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
b(U'  is  in  Order?  I  am  one  of  the  nearest 
to  him  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and, 
from  what  I  can  hoar,  it  appears  to  me 
that  he  is  discussing  proceedings  which 
took  place  at  a  certain  meeting  in  Ire- 
land, and  I  ask  whether  he  is  in  Order 
in  doing  so  ?  And,  further,  I  ask  what 
is  the  Question  before  the  House  ? 

Me.  O'DONNELL:  I  rise  to  speak  on 
that  point  of  Order 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  have  already  in- 
timated that  tlie  hon.  Member  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  out  of  Order;  but  I 
also  pointed  out  the  great  inconvenience, 
if  not  irregularity,  of  the  proceedings 
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now  taking  place.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mayo  that  it  was  his  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  raise  a  debate  upon  the  uiBwer 
he  received  to  his  Question  addressed  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Mr.     O'CONNOR    POWTDa :     ¥r. 
Speaker,   the  third  Resolution — ["Oh, 
oh!  "] — spoke  of  the  distress  in  Ireland, 
and  the  mover  said  that  to  his  personil 
knowledge  some  of  the  tenants  had  sold 
their  bed  and  bedding;  and  he  added 
that  if  the  landlords  wore  wise  in  their 
generation  they  would  endeavour  to  avert 
the  prospective  catastrophe  by  redaciog 
their  rents  and  giving  some  employment 
to  their  tenants.  I  admit  that  the  agits- 
tion  is  a  grave  agitation.     I  admit  that  it 
is  an  agitation  which  the  Government  are 
bound  to  notice.     But  when  the  peojde 
asked  for  bread  and  the   Grovemment 
answered  their  appeal  by  bullets,  thej 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  peace  d 
the  country.   The  hon.  Member,  having 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  parifA 
priest,  and  referred  to  the  moderate  tone 
in  which  the  resoluticms  were  worded, pro- 
ceeded to  say :  I  trust  that  the  effect  of  the 
humble  but  sincere  protest  I  have  made 
here  this  day  will  be  to  cause  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  to  bo  more  careful  as  to  the 
sources  whence  ho  derives  his  infonw- 
tion,   and    to    caution    him    and  otliff 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemmwrt 
against  inaugurating  a  police  rule,  aoi 
at  the  same  time,  denying  the  House  u 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  opinie* 
on  the  subject  by  refusing  to  prodote 
the  Instructions  which  have  been  gi^- 
If  the  Instructions  I  have  asked  for  had 
had  reference  to  something  done  in  Zul«' 
land,  the  refusal  to  produce  them  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  pK^ 
ceeding,  which  the  House  would  b<^ 
have  tolerated.      Let  the  Govenu»«»^ 
take  heed  of  the  consequences  of  tlMiff 
rejection  of  the  demands  of  the  Iri* 
people.      They  have  been  forewarned  J 
the  state  of  the  country  by  the  demsrf* 
which  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  th* 
people  of  Ireland  by  their  representatiTe** 
who  are  not  now  going  to  see  the  peop 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry* 
the  one  hand,  and  then  bayoneted  hydi^ 
police  on  the  other.     A  more  hateiv 
power  than  that  of   the  Conservatil^ 
Government  and  Party  has  never  bed 
experienced    by   my    country,   for  the 
way  in  which  they  propose  to  deal  vit^ 
the    Land    Question   is   to   shoot  the 
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people  down — ["Oh,  oh!"] — ^whioh  they 
regard  as  the  Constitutional  remedy 
for  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moying  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Mr.  PAENELL,  in  rising  to  second 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  MayOy  said,  he  did  so  because  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  were  so  desperate  at  the 
present  moment  that  they  could  not  allow 
things  to  go  any  farther  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  tending  without 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  House. 
The  Chief  Secretary  had  admitted  the 
distress,  but  said  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  take  any  steps  to  remedy  it. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  know  if  the  hon.  Member  is  in 
Order  in  referring  to  a  subject  of  which 
Notice  has  been  given — namely,  the 
agricultural  distress  in  Ireland  ? 

Ms.  PAENELL :  I  am  referring  more 
particularly  to  the  mustering  of  the  police 
at  the  present  moment.  The  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
does  not  touch  upon  that  question.  He 
is  an  Englishman,  and  he  is  ignorant 
of  what  is  being  done  in  Ireland. 
["Order!"] 

Mr.  8PEAKEE:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Mid-Lincolnshire  rose  to  address  the 
Chair  upon  a  point  of  Order,  and  I  think 
it  is  scarcely  becoming  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meathto  anticipate  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  and  to  state  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  is 
ignorant.  I  understand  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  to  be  addressing  himself 
to  the  points  raised  in  the  answer  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  he  is  altogether  in 
Order  in  the  matter,  because,  in  my 
judgment,  the  whole  of  these  proceedings 
are  certainly  not  altogether  in  Order. 

Mr.  PAENELL  regretted  very  much 
that  what  they  had  done  that  day  did  not 
commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Chair ;  but  what  could  the  Members  for 
Ireland  do  ?  Under  the  circumstances 
that  had  been  stated  it  was  their  duty  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  the  country — because  if  the  Go- 
vernment persisted  in  assisting  the  Irish 
landlords  to  collect  rack  rents  from  the 
people  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  they 
would  have  murderous  outrages  in  that 
district  of  the  country — the  people  would 
be  driven  to  desperation  —  and  he 
warned  them  that  if  the  Government 
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were  supported  in  their  course  of  op- 
pressing these  people  consequences 
would  follow  that  everybody  must  de- 
plore. He  wished  he  might  deter  the 
Chief  Secretary  from  provoking  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  scenes  that  occurred  25  years 
ago.  He  knew  that  Government  had 
great  power,  but  the  people  also  had 
great  power  when  right  was  on  their 
side;  and  the  people  in  Mayo  and  in  the 
other  counties  of  Ireland  would  stand 
justified  in  using  every  means  of  passive 
resistance  that  they  could  to  the  minions 
of  the  law,  and  asserting  their  right  to 
live  on  the  soil  which  God  gave  to  them, 
where  they  were  bom,  and  where  their 
children  had  a  right  to  live. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  0'  Connor  Power.) 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
I  trust  that  this  debate  will  not  be  fur- 
ther continued.  I  am  perfectly  aware  I 
have  no  right  to  dictate,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  wish  to  attempt  to  dictate,  to 
hon.  Members  from  Ireland;  but  it  is 
open  to  me,  as  it  is  open  to  any  other 
hon.  Member,  to  appeal  to  hon.  Members 
from  Ireland,  who  are  as  interested  as 
any  of  us  are  in  the  preservation  of  the 
order  and  regularity  of  our  discussions, 
and  also  in  the  maintenance  of  our  privi- 
leges. I  am  not  going  to  deny  the  im- 
portance— the  great  importance^of  the 
subject  which  has  been  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  Members  for  Mayo  and 
Meath ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
more  important  the  question  the  more 
undesirable  it  is  that  it  should  be  brought 
forward  and  discussed  without  Notice, 
when  no  hon.  Member  knew  that  the 
discussion  was  coming  on,  and  when  it 
was  impossible  that  it  could  be  discussed 
as  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
subject  demands.  I  regret  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  should  not  only  have 
disregarded,  but  should  have  appeared 
also  to  ignore,  the  recommendation  and 
advice  of  the  Chair.  I  am  sure  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  country  they  may  come,  desire  to 
support  and  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Chair ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  all 
regret  that  the  hon.  Member  has  not 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pay — 
as  in  several  instances  he  did  not  pay — 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  advice  of 
the  Chair.    We  are  equally  interested 
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in  the  maintenance  of  our  privileges. 
The  right  of  moving,  for  a  sufficient  cause, 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  of 
raising  a  discussion  upon  that  question, 
is  one  which,  no  doubt,  has  great  advan- 
tages. But  it  is  quite  evident  that  that 
privilege,  as  has  been  pointed  out  from 
tlie  Chair,  if  abused,  must  be  restrained; 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  hesitate  long 
before  we  sanction  anv  abuse  of  our 
privileges  which  may  lead  to  this  restraint. 
But,  however  anxious  we  may  any  of  us 
be  for  Order,  I  think  it  is,  above  all 
things,  desirable  that  we  should  be  very 
sure  of  our  ground  in  any  such  proce- 
dure. I  regret  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  who  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  champion  of  the  Order 
of  this  House,  should,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
have  himself  been  guilty  of  interrupting 
the  observations  of  an  hon.  ^lember  who 
had  been  ruled  by  the  Speaker  to  be  in 
Order,  by  addressing  a  Question  to  an  hon . 
Member  who,  however  distinguished, 
does  not  possess  any  greater  autho- 
rity than  any  other  !^Iember  of  the 
House.  I  regret  that  intervention,  be- 
cause I  think  it  added  to  tlie  heat  of  the 
discussion,  and  I  think  it  was  more  cal- 
culated to  prolong  than  to  abridge  the 
discussion.  But,  Sir,  I  only  rose  to  ap- 
peal very  earnestly  to  hon.  Members  not 
to  prolong  this  discussion,  and  to  abstain 
as  far  as  possible  from  what  can,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  described  as  an 
abuse  of  a  privilege  of  the  House,  which 
it  is  too  evident  may  in  the  end  be  the 
cause  of  restricting  that  privilege. 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  wish  to  say  only  a  very  few 
words  in  support  of  the  observations 
which  have  just  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.  I  am  nure  it  must  be  the 
feeling  of  everyone,  on  reflection,  that 
we  ought  all  to  use  our  endeavours  to 
promote  the  conduct  of  Business  in  this 
House,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
anything  in  the  nature  of  recrimination 
or  wrangling.  It  is,  of  course,  most 
undesirable  that  we  should  attempt  to 
fetter  in  any  way  the  riglits  and  privi- 
leges of  Members  of  this  House,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  extreme  necessity  which 
could  in  any  circumstances  compel  the 
House  to  take  steps  to  abridge  that  great 
privilege,  which  has  always  existed,  of 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
for  a  sufficient  cause.  But  if  there  is 
anything  that  will  endanger  the  continu- 
ance of  this  or  any  other  privilege,  it  is, 
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no  doubt,  any  abuse  of  that  privilege. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  exact 
limit  or  the  abuse  of  a  privilege  of  this 
kind.     We  know  that  on  this  very  even- 
ing it  was  notified  by  the  noble  Lord 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  himself, . 
that  he  might  think  it  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  privilege  to  raise  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question  of  Egypt.    It 
is  very  difficidt  for  any  one  Member  to 
decide  for  another  when  a  question  is  of 
suflicient    importance     to    entitle    that 
Member  to  avail  himself  of  that  privi- 
lege.    On  the  other  hand,  when  we  see 
that  we  have  every  day  before  ns  the 
Order  Book  with  20  or  30  Questions  upon 
it,  and  when  we  see  that  it  is  open  to  any 
Member  upon  any  one  of  those  Qnes-' 
tions  to  raise  a  debate  and  carry  off  the 
House  from  the  Business  it  is  assembled 
to  perform,  we  see  that  some  restraint 
and  some  discretion  must  be  observed  in 
the  use  of  that  privilege,  if  we  do  not  de- 
sire to  lose  it.     We  have  a  great  safe- 
guard in  one  of  the  chief  institutions  of 
this  House— I  mean  in  the  authority  and 
the  advice  of  the  Chair.     It  does  seen 
to  me  that  we  liave  only  one  real  safe-     i 
guard  against  the  abuse   of  our  prin- 
leges  short  of  taking   them  away,  and 
that  is  in  deferring  to  the  impartiah'tj 
and  dignity  which  accompany  the  Chair, 
and  listening  with  respect  to  its  ruliogc 
I  think  we  fall  very  far  short  indeed  of 
the  respect  we  owe  to  j'ou,  Sir,  and  alw 
short  of  wisdom  in  these  matters,  if  we 
confine  ourselves    to   saying  that  that 
which  the  Speaker  does  notrule  to  be  ab- 
solutely and  directly  out  of  Order  is  there- 
fore in  Order,  and  may  be  indulged  ist 
even  though  the  Speaker  warn  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  is  against  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  I 
hope  it  may  not  be  found  impossible  to 
let  this  matter  drop  at  the  point  at  whicb 
we  have  amved.     It  would  be  a  ptTi 
after  what  has  passed,  that  there  shosU 
bo  any  heated  discussion.     I  think  th^ 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  but  one  desire  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  all  to  np* 
hold  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
Chair ;  and  that  if  you,  Sir,  at  any  time 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  tho 
House  to  support  you  in  exercising  thit 
authority,  you  will  always  find,  m  iH 
parts  of  the  House,  a  readiness  heart3y 
to  support  you.     I  hope  the  House  will 
take  notice  of  the  warning  you  haTS 
uttered  this  evening  with  regard  to  the     | 
abuse  of  the  privileges  of  uii%  House, 
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and  that  we  shall  be  allowed  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  other  Business. 

Mfi.  JOHN  HEIGHT :   I  am  sorry, 
Sir,  with  most  other  hon.  Members  of 
the  House,  at  the  sort  of  disturbance 
that  has  arisen  this  evening,  and  I  think 
hon.  Members  opposite  ought  to  learn 
something  from  a  mistake  I  think  they 
have  made  during  this  evening.     What 
is  the  fact  ?    An  hon.  Member  from  this 
side  of  the  House  put  a  Question,  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice,  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  an  answer  which  was 
not  flattering  to  the  constituents  of  the 
hon.  Member  —  and  I   must    observe 
that  I  think  Irish  Members  have  good 
reason  to  complain,  and  frequently  to 
complain,  of  the  manner  and  tone,  and 
sometimes  even  of  the  language,  of  the 
answers  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
[Cheers,  and  "  No,  no  !  "]    Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  differ  from  me  are,  of  course, 
entitled  to  their  opinion.     I  have  heard 
nearly  all   those    answ^ers  during  this 
Session,  and  I  am  only  expressing  the 
opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  said  the  answer 
was  very  unsatisfactory,   and  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  were  absolutely  inaccurate, 
and,  I  think,  he  gave  them  a  flat  denial. 
Now,  consider  his  position  with  regard 
to  his  constituents  and  the  statements 
that  were  made.     ["Oh,  oh!"]     I  do 
not  say  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  was 
bound  to  move  the  adjournment,  or  even 
one  in  which  the  majority  of  the  House 
would  be  likely  to  make  as  much  allow- 
ance for  him  as  I  should  myself ;  but  if 
there  be  that  privilege  and  right,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  he  took  an  extra- 
ordinary course.     I  do  not  say  that  I 
should  have  done  it  myself ;  but  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  done  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House  at  times  when  there 
was  certainly  no  more  justification  than 
there  was  to-night.     But  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  rose,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  explanation,  and  said  that 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  absolutely  inaccurate,  what  was  he 
met  with  ?     Not  with  the  slightest  pa- 
tience from  hon.   Gentlemen   opposite. 
Immediately  arose  —  on  purpose,   ob- 
viously— a  hum  and  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion &om  this  end  of  the  House  and 
that — and  the  object  was  to  .drown  the 
voice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo,  and 
to  make  it  impossible  he  should  give 


any  answer  to  the  statements  of  the 
Chief  Secretary.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite had  been  quiet,  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  would  not  have 
taken  up  the  time  of  the  House-  for  more 
than  five  minutes  with  an  explanation 
of  facts  which  he  thought  desirable  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  character  of  his 
constituents ;  and  then  this  matter  would 
probably  have  passed,  and  we  should 
have  entered  on  the  Business  of  the 
evening.  I  am  surprised  at  the  course 
adopted  by  so  experienced  a  Member  of 
the  House  as  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  in  proposing  that  now,  on 
the  spot,  and  at  the  instant,  something 
should  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this 
grievous  irregularity  which  he  charged 
on  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo.  The 
hon.  Member  was  in  his  right.  If  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  had  not  been 
moved  on  many  other  occasions  during 
this  Session,  nobody  would  have  com- 
plained ;  but  the  Motion  has  been  made 
somewhat  frequently  of  late,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience, 
and  it  may  be  that,  if  it  be  continued,  it 
may  absolutely  become  unendurable.  I 
grant  that.  But  the  course  to  be  taken 
was  not  upon  the  spot  to  ask  the  Speaker 
to  take  any  steps  which  might  shut  the 
mouth  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo, 
but  to  allow  him  to  proceed ;  and  then, 
if  anybody  thought  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken,  he  could  have  put  a 
Notice  upon  the  Paper  of  the  House, 
and  the  whole  subject  might  have  been 
considered  by  the  House,  or  by  a  Com- 
mittee in  consultation  with  the  Speaker. 
That  would  have  been  the  proper  course 
to  take.  But  this  conduct  of  refusing  to 
hear  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  when  an  hon. 
Member  thinks  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  his  constituents  are  attacked  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — this 
conduct  which  was  pursued  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  waa  exactly  that  which 
led,  and  which  necessarily  led,  to  the 
unpleasantness  which  has  occurred. 
[**  Oh !  "]  I  should  recommend  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  have  a  little  more 
patience.  ['*  Hear ! "  and  "  Oh !  "]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  complains 
— no,  he  did  not  exactly  complain — but 
he  referred  to  the  number  of  Questions 
on  the  Paper  every  evening.  Well,  they 
have  grown  to  be  very  numerous,  and 
they  are  very  troublesome,  no  doubt,  to 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit  upon  that 
Bench;    but  the  great  bulk  of  these 
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Questions  are  Questions  necessitated  by 
their  own  policy — \^Cheers,  and  cries  of 
"■  Order !  "J — the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— ["  Order !  "]— I  say  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  our  affairs  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world — [**  Order,  order ! "] 

^Ir.  ONSLOW  rose  to  Order. 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  upon  tlie 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
a  discussion  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  scarcely  be  in  Order. 

Mr.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  Sir,  I  admit 
that  what  you  say  is  perfectly  true.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  remind  the  House 
I  was  only  speaking  in  answer  to  an 
observation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  ( -hancollor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
entirely  misunderstood  me  on  this  point. 
I  never  complained  of  the  number  of  the 
Questions  that  are  placed  on  the  Paper 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  Then  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  I  misunderstood 
the  observation  of  the  riglit  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sorry  tliat  I  did  so.  I 
rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  House  to  have  a  little  more  patience 
with  an  hon.  Member  when  he  is  ad- 
dressing the  House,  even  if  the  subject 
of  his  observations  be  considered  in- 
convenient and  unpalataldeto  the  House. 
I  have  known  scores  of  times  when  hon. 
Members  opposite  have  offended  in  like 
manner,  and  I  could  point  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers having  seats  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
who  have  been  not  the  least  guilty  in 
that  respect. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  somewhat  un- 
fortunate that,  after  the  very  temperate 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  re- 
marks he  has  made.  Still  more  do  I 
think  it  unfortunate  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  condemn  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  the  language  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  answers  the  Questions 
which  hon.  Members  may  put  to  him. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Parliamentary  career  which  would  give 

Mr.  John  Bright 


him  any  title  to  criticize  the  tone  of  other 
hon.  Members.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  assumed  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  made  some  complaint  ol 
the  number  of  Questions  of  which  Notice 
is  given  for  every  evening ;  bat  anything 
more  extraordinary  than  each  a  misoon- 
ception  I  cannot  conceive.     What  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  vas 
that  if  every  hon.    Member  who  had 
given  Notice  of  one  of  the  numerous 
Questions     that    were     habitually  pot 
were,  in   the  event  of  the  answer  not 
being    satisfactory    to    him,    to   more 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  and  te 
raise    a  debate  in   reference  to   it»  it 
would  be  impossible  that   Public  Buai- 
ness  could  be  properly  conducted.    Thit 
was  a  very  natural  and  a  very  harmlen 
remark  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to   make.      Why,   therefore,  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  opposite  shoiiU 
have   thought  it  necessary  to  rise  and 
make  the  comments  he  has  done  paflM 
my  comprehension — unless    he    did  i 
with  the  object  of  stirring  up  the  wane 
which  were  on  the  point  of  being  laii 
I  trust,  however,  that  no  such  evil  re* 
suits  will  follow  from  the  course  whiA 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  takeif 
and  that  the  advice  given  by  the  noble 
liord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exch^ 
quer  will  be  followed,  and  that  this  de- 
bate will  be  allowed  to  die  away  without 
any  resuscitation  of  angry  and  heated 
feelings. 

Mr.  CALLAN  hoped  the  debate  woidd 
not  be  allowed  to  close  without  •« 
authoritative  declaration  from  the  Chair* 
which  in  future  would  have  the  eflectof 
preventing  what  he  must  call  with  re* 
gret  a  discrediting  and  discreditable 
scene.  He  considered  that  the  oonda^ 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  WanriA* 
shire  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  theBi" 
chequer  affected  the  lights  and  pri*** 
leges  of  every  Member  of  that  Hob»» 
It  was  laid  down  in  Sir  Erskine  MiJ^ 
work  on  the  Law  and  Fraetic$  ofF^^ 
menty  that  when  a  Member  spoke  t^ 
Order  he  should  simply  direct  attenti* 
to  the  point  complained  of,  and  enb** 
it,  not  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exch*' 
quer,  but  to  the  decision  of  the  Ho«» 
or  of  the  Speaker.  He  complained  M 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  WanriA- 
shire  was  censureable,  because,  imteai 
of  speakinjr  to  Order,  he  delivered  i 
lecture  to  Members  on  that  (the  Opp<^ 
tion)  side  of  the  Bonsei  wluch  he  (lb. 
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Callan)  considered    uncalled   for,    but 
which  he  could  not  designate  in   the 
terms  which  he  thought  it  deserved. 
The  hoD.  Member  spoke  of  the  delay  of 
Public  Business  in  that  House  ;    but 
when  had  there  been  such  a  miserable 
waste  of  public  time    as   that    which 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  when  an  entire 
day  was  wasted,  and  for  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  responsible?     He  hoped 
the  Speaker  would  declare  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  was  not 
in  Order  in  appealing  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  instead  of  to  the  Chair. 
Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  in  reply  to  the 
observations  that  had  been  made  on  the 
course  he  had  taken  in  first  addressing 
the  Speaker,  and  then  calling  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  as  Leader  of 
that  House;  to  support  the  intimation 
the  Speaker    had    given    to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo,  that  he  was  trans- 
gressing the  Bules  and  practice  of  the 
House  by  his  speech  on  the  Motion   for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  which  he 
had  announced   that  he  would  make, 
said  that   he  had  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  cardinal  Bules 
of  that  House  ;  that  the  House  itself  was 
the  guardian  of  the  Order  of  its  proceed- 
ings.    This  matter  had  been  considered 
by  more  than  one  Committee  on  the  Public 
Business  of  that  House  and  by  the  last. 
In  this  Assembly  neither  the  Speaker  nor 
any  of  his  predecessors  had,  or  had  had, 
the  original  authority.  The  Speaker  was 
the  exponent  of  the  authority  of  the 
House,  and  it  followed  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  were  recognized  as  the  two 
Leaders  of   that   House   ought  to    be 
prompt  in  supporting  not  only  his  deci- 
sions, but  the  intimations  and  recom- 
mendations by  which  he  often  antici- 
pated and  prevented  disorder.     It  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  to  others,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  had  disregarded  the  Speaker's  in- 
timation was  disrespectful  to  the  Chair. 
He,  therefore,  called  upon  the  Leader 
of  the  House  to  support  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  Chair,   and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  responded,  though  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  regretted  to  say,  with- 
out much  effect.     He  submitted,  there- 
fore, that  the  course  he  had  taken  was 
in  accordance  with  the  cardinal  Bules 
which  guarded  the  regularity  of  their 
debates  and  proceedings.     He  had  op- 
posed the   proposals  for  investing  any 
Speaker  with  original  authority  when 


made  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Busi- 
ness, and  he  thought  that  anyone  who 
had  observed  the  recent  proceedings  in 
the  French  Chambers  must  feel  that  the 
President,  who  was  invested  with  origi- 
nal authority,  was  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  burden,  and  could  scarcely  avoid 
being  drawn  into  debate — a  circum- 
stance which  must  expose  his  conduct  to 
imputations  of  partiality  whenever  it 
occurred.  He  was  reminded  by  this 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  when  any  hon. 
Member  was  dissatisfied  with  the  an- 
swer he  had  received  to  any  Question  he 
might  have  put  upon  the  Notice  Paper 
and  then  asked  in  the  House,  and  then 
move  the  adjournment  and  launched 
that  House  into  a  debate,  for  which 
none  but  himself  were  prepared,  of  a 
dictum  of  the  Predecessor  of  the  Speaker 
(Lord  Eversley)  *'  that  the  Bules  of  this 
House  are  founded  in  common  sense." 
What  was  the  meaning  of  each  hon. 
Member  being  invested  with  this  privi- 
lege of  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  ?  It  was  this — that  if  any  an- 
swer should  be  given,  or  any  circum- 
stance should  occur,  or  statement  be 
made  in  debate  of  such  gravity  that  any 
hon.  Member  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  should  have  time  to  deliberate 
before  coming  to  a  decision  upon  it,  be 
was  empowered  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House — a  Motion  upon  which 
the  House  would  decide,  if  necessary,  by 
a  Division.  For  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  held 
that  there  was  nothing  in  what  had 
passed  on  that  occasion  that  could  justify 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  had,  however,  used  strong  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  treatment  which  his 
constituents  had,  in  his  opinion,  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  had 
been  almost  revolutionary  in  the  threats 
he  had  uttered.  It  was  his  (Mr.  New- 
degate's)  intention,  therefore,  to  insist 
upon  a  Division  on  the  question  oi  ad- 
journment now  before  the  House.  If 
those  hon.  Members  were  sincere  in  the 
substance  of  their  speeches,  and  con- 
sidered the  expressions  they  had  used 
justified  by  the  circumstances,  they  were 
bound  in  honour  to  insist  upon  the  Mo- 
tion for  adjournment ;  and  the  House 
would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing its  opinion  upon  the  manner  in 
which  its  Business  had  been  interrupted^ 
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and,  in  liis  opinion,  its  time  had  been  | 
wasted ;  while  the  public  would  know 
who  agreed  with  the  two  hon.  Members 
in  the  course  they  had  pursued. 

Mb.  SKAW  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  would  not  carry 
out  his  threat  of  forcing  a  Division  on 
the  House,  and  that  the  disturbance  might 
be  allowed  to  end.  He  had  been  a  silent 
listener  to  what  had  taken  place,  and 
his   honest   opinion  was  that  the  only 
persons    who    took    part   in    this   dis- 
cussion who  were  thoroughly  in  Order 
were  the  Mover  and   Seconder   of  the 
Motion  for  adjournment.     They   were 
speaking  within  their  right,  and  were  so 
within  the  Speaker's  ruling.     He  was 
sore  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Mayo  was  one  of  the  last    men  in  the 
House  who  would  wilfully  disregard  the 
authority  of  the    Chair.      He  had  his 
hon.  Friend's  authority  for  saying  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  dis- 
regarding the  Speaker*s  ruling ;   but  he 
felt  deeply  upon  the  matter  to  which  his 
Question  referred,  and  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  Chief  Secretary  answered 
it  he  felt  it  was  of  as  much  importance 
to    him     as    that    great     question    on 
which  the  occupants  of  the  Front  Bench 
were  going  to  perform  a  similar  opera- 
tion  a  few  minutes  later.     The  whole 
thing  would  have  been  over  in  20  minutes, 
but    for  the   premeditated    attempt  to 
drown  his  hon.  Friend's  voice  with  noise. 
As  a  rule,  the  House  did  conduct  its  pro- 
ceedings with  good  temper  and  patience. 
He  remembered  in  the  former  Parlia- 
ment there  were  infinitely  more  attempts 
of  this  kind,  and  he  only  hoped  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  follow  the  example  of 
their  Leaders  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  who 
conducted  their  Business  with  good  tem- 
per.     Irishmen    were   supposed   to   bo 
unruly ;  but  he  had  presided  for  several 
days  over  an  assembly  of  Irishmen  twice 
as  large  as  that  in  the  House  at  present, 
and  had  no  such  trouble  with  them  as 
the  Speaker  had  experienced  during  the 
last  couple  of  hours. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  rose  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  which  had  come  from 
the  Chair.  He  had  understood  the 
Speaker  to  say  that  after  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  night  it  would  be  necessary 
to  restrict  the  privileges  of  Members 
in  respect  of  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  ["No,  no!"]  The  pre- 
sent case  was,  in  his  experience,  without 
precedent. 

Mr.  Newdegate 


Mr.  monk  rose  to  Order.  Heap- 
pealed  to  Mr.  Speaker  whether  his  worai 
were  not  that  it  "  might  be  "  necessaij, 
not  that  it  **  would  be." 

Mr.  speaker  called  upon  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  continued.    He  could 
not  doubt,  after  such  an  intimation  from 
the  Chair — whether  the  words  used  were 
''  would  be "  or  "might  be  "—that  it 
was  a  subject  which  must  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  House.  The 
natural    guardians    of  the  Order,  the 
dignity,    and    the    reputation    of  thit 
Assembly  were,  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and   then   the  Leader  of  the 
House  and  the  Leader  of  the  Oppoei- 
tion;   and   he   rose  merely  to   ezprea 
his   hope  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  pro- 
ceedings of  that  evening,  the  Leadere  of 
the  House  would  lose  no  further  time  ii 
conferring  together  as  to  some  steps  to 
be  taken   to  prevent  their   recurresee. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Birmiogfaaa 
recommended    patience.      Patience,  in- 
deed!     He   thought  that   the  patienee 
and  long  suffeiing  of  the  House  of  Coii- 
mons  had  been  the  marvel  of  the  coontij 
and  the  world.     The  time  had  undoab^ 
edly  arrived   when,    if    the  House  rf 
Commons  was    to   maintain    its  greet 
position  in  this  country,  something  n»u< 
be  done  to  vindicate  its  Order  and  uphold 
its  character.  Ho,  therefore,  trusted  tbii 
the  Leaders  on  both  sides  would  confer 
together  shortly  on  that  matter,  andgiw 
some  assurance  to  the  House  that  toef 
intended  to  deal  with  it — because,  if ootv 
he  felt  satisfied  that  it  must  become  tk* 
duty  of  independent  Members  on  botl» 
sides  to  consider  ho  w  the  credit  and  repttt» 
tion  of  the  House  were  to  be  main 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  was 
prised  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
so  anxious  to  maintain  the  Order 

dignity  of  the  House,  had  not,  in  

cordance  with  the  principles  he  P^" 
fessed,  taken  the  advice  of  a  responw^* 
Minister,  and  allowed  the  incident  •* 
close.  Then,  how  a  Gentleman  whoe^"* 
pressed  himself — and,  doubtless,  ^^^ 
cerely — as  anxious  to  maintain  the  OfJ^^ 
of  the  House,  should  take  an  oppoitmi^^ 
of  dropping  a  little  more  inflanuniti^ 
oil  upon  the  smouldering  embers  of  tB^ 
excited  discussion,  which  was  about  ^ 
be  extinguished,  passed  his  comprAi^ 
sion.  All  were  sensible  there  had  bett 
mistakes    committed   that   night,  tf^ 
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those  mistakes  had  not  heen  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  House.  The  inter- 
ruptions to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mayo  was  subjected  were  of  a  kind  that 
if  used  against  any  hon.  Member  sitting 
opposite  they  would  have  drawn  forth 
the  strongest  expressions  of  disapproba- 
tion. Moreover,  it  was  evident  that  the 
answer  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  his  hon. 
Friend's  Question  was  distinctly  intended 
to  be  sarcastic  and  irritating.  Now,  it 
was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  be  sar- 
castic and  irritating,  when  the  question 
had  to  do  with  the  sufferings  of  a  whole 
people.  Not  one  word  had  fallen  from 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell)  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land that  he  could  not  endorse.  He  did 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  a  matter  for  public 
regret  that  the  Minister  who  was  re- 
sponsible should  think  more  of  winning 
the  cheers  of  those  who  sat  behind  him 
than  of  relieving  the  extreme  misery  ex- 
isting in  the  country  with  which  he  was 
ofEcially  connected.  If  the  Leaders  of 
the  House  did  confer,  and  the  result  of 
that  conference  was  an  attempt  to  limit 
the  privileges  of  Members,  he  felt  sure 
that  attempt  would  be  resisted  by  Mem- 
bers on  that  side,  whether  English  or 
Irish.  He  hoped  the  incident  would 
now  close,  and  carry  with  it  a  lesson  to 
all.  That  lesson  was  that  every  hon. 
Member  in  the  House  was  equal,  and 
had  equal  privileges,  and  that  Mem- 
bers must  not,  in  their  dislike  to  the 
views  another  might  hold,  attempt  to 
prevent  his  voice  being  heard.  If  that 
attempt  was  made,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant repetition  of  scenes  he,  for  one, 
deeply  regretted,  and  for  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  was  not  responsible. 
Mb.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham had  spoken  as  if  those  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  were 
peculiarly  liable  to  reproach  for  their 
conduct  on  that  occasion.  Now,  he  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mayo  throughout,  and  could  say 
that,  80  far  from  that  hon.  Gentleman 
having  risen  in  his  place  and  made  a 
speech  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it 
"was  evident  that  he  had  come  down  to 
the  House  anticipating  an  unfavourable 
reply  to  his  Question,  and  furnished  with 
a  set  speech  committed  to  notes,  to 
ifvhich  he  made  repeated  reference. 


Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that 
he  had  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  had  not 
intended  to  detain  the  House  at  any 
length. 

Mb.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON :  It 
was  clear  that  the  hon.  Member,  antici- 

Sating  an  unfavourable  answer  to  his 
Question,  had  come  down  prepared  with 
his  reply.  Where,  then,  was  the  justice 
of  the  remark  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  that  if  they  had  only 
exhibited  a  little  patience  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  would  not  have  occu- 
pied more  than  five  minutes  of  their 
time  ?  Those  sitting  below  the  Gang- 
way on  the  Ministerial  side  were  not 
open  to  the  reproach  of  want  of  patience 
in  listening  to  the  Irish  Members ;  but 
when  they  saw  a  pre-determination 
manifested  to  seize  an  illegitimate  occa- 
sion to  inflict  on  the  House  a  long 
speech  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  some  impatience 
should  be  exhibited. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that,  no  doubt,  it  was  an  inconvenient 
practice  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  at  Question  time,  especially  if  it 
was  pushed  far ;  but,  still,  it  was  a  prac- 
tice within  the  Rules  of  the  House,  and 
it  had  been  followed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
No  objection  was  made  the  other  day, 
when  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) 
intimated  that  he  might  this  evening 
take  that  course.  He  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  not  to  divide  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, which  would ^  be  a  simple  waste  of 
time.  Although  a  largo  number  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  might 
vote  with  that  hon.  Member  because 
they  wished  to  go  on  with  the  Business 
of  the  House,  they  did  not  share  his 
opinion. 

Mb.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  had  rarely 
witnessed  so  much  irregularity  as  had 
occurred  that  evening.  He  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Motion  for  adjournment ; 
but  he  must  say  that  the  person  most 
out  of  Order  was  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate),  who  addressed  substan* 
tially  an  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  make  fresh  Rules  for  conducting  the 
Business  of  the  House.  The  privileges 
of  Members  of  that  House  had  not  yet 
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been  secured  by  tbe  favour  of  Ministers 
of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWEE  wished  to 
say  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington)  was  entirely  wrong  in  accusing 
him  of  any  intentional  disrespect  to  the 
Chair.  As  he  could  not  follow  any 
advice  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
he  would  ask  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Question,  ''That  the  Motion  be,  by 
leave,  withdrawn,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  rose  to  make 
some  remarks ;  but 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  said,  that  on  putting 
the  Question,  he  had  heard  no  voice  in 
the  Negative. 

KINGDOM  OP  SIAM— ACTION  OP   MR. 
KNOX,  BRITISH  CONSUL  GENERAL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  the  case  that  Mr.  Knox, 
the  British  Consul  General  in  Siam,  has 
ordered  up  a  British  gunboat  from 
Singapore  to  Bankok,  in  consequence  of 
the  punishment  for  treason  of  a  Siamese 
Minister,  who  is  son-in-law  to  Mr. 
Knox? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Sir,  a  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  between  Mr.  Knox, 
Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul  Gene- 
ral at  Bangkok,  and  the  Siamese  Go- 
vernment. I  would  rather  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  enter  into  the  parti- 
culars respecting  the  causes  of  this  mis- 
understanding. A  man-of-war  has  pro- 
ceeded to  Bangkok  at  Mr.  Knox's  re- 
quest. Apology  has  since  been  ten- 
dered. It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
difficulty  is  in  course  of  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. 

AFGHANISTAN— THE  WAR— DISASTER 

TO  THE  10th   hussars. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  Sbbjeant  SHERLOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  "War,  Whether  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  to  inyesti- 
gate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  to  the 
10th  Hussars  at  the  Cabul  Biver  Ford 
has  forwarded  the  result  of  their  inqidry 
to  the  proper  authority;  whether  the 
deoision  of  this  Court  has  been  hitherto 

Mr.  Sheridan 


kept  secret ;  and^  whether  there  are 
any  reasons  why  the  public  should  not 
be  informed  of  the  decision  of  this 
Court? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Beport  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  proper  authority ;  but,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  probably  aware, 
the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  were 
not  made  public,  and  there  was  no 
reason  in  this  case  to  depart  from  the 
usual  rule. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— EXPENSES  OF  MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  any 
correspondence  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
contribution,  if  any,  to  be  made  by  any 
Colony  towards  the  expense  of  the  Zulu 
War ;  and,  if  he  can  lay  upon  the  Table 
any  such  correspondence  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
Sir,  I  have  not  yet  received  answers  to 
communications  upon  this  subject  made 
by  me  to  South  Africa ;  and  as  the  Cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  is  not  com- 
pleted it  is  not  desirable  to  produce  it. 

REPUBLIC  OF  NICARAGUA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  J.  SMYTH  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
If  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  commu- 
nication to  the  House  respecting  matters 
in  dispute  between  this  Country  and  the 
Bepublic  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  effect  an  ar- 
rangement ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  Sir,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  to  an  answer  to  a 
Question  in  the  House  to  make  a  state- 
ment respecting  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  this  country  and  Nicaragua,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  do  so ;  but  the 
matter  involves  a  long  history,  spread- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  20  years. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  tell  the  hon. 
Member  what  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, will  be  considered  sufficient  for 
the  present — namely,  that  all  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  have  been  referred  to  a 
neutral  GK)vemment,  and  Austria  and 
Holland  have  been  asked  to  arbitrate  on 
the  matter.  Both  parties  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  Austrian 
Oovemment,  which   has  accepted  the 
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officer  of  mediator.  That  arbitration  will 
go  on  almost  immediately.  The  Papers 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
until  after  the  arbitration  is  concluded. 

8ERVIA    AND    BULGARIA  —  COMMER- 
CIAL TREATIES  WITH  AUSTRIA. 
QTTESTIONS. 

Mb.  CHAMBEELAIN  asked  the 
Under  Secretcury  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  is  true  that  nego- 
tiations for  Commercial  Treaties  are  pro- 
ceeding between  Austria  and  Servia, 
and  Austria  and  Bulgaria  ;  whether  the 
present  Turkish  Duties  on  goods  im- 
ported into  Bulgaria  will  continue  in 
force ;  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  taking  steps  to  negotiate  a 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Servia  and 
Bulgaria;  and,  whether  they  will  take 
care  that  the  benefits  of  any  favourable 
Commercial  Treaty  between  those  Coun- 
tries and  any  other  European  nation 
shall  also  be  secured  to  England  ? 

Mr.  MUNTZ  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  What 
negotiations,  if  any,  are  in  contempla- 
tion with  the  new  States  of  Seryia  and 
Bulgaria,  so  as  to  ensure  the  Most 
Favoured  Nation  Clause  in  any  Com- 
mercial Treaties  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE  :  Sir,  the  Questions  of 
the  two  hon.  Members  refer  to  two 
different  subjects  relating  to  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  With  regard  to  Servia,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  understand  that 
a  provisional  Commercial  Convention 
was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Servia  in  July  last ;  but  they  are  not  in 
a  position  to  state  what  negotiations  are 
at  present  pending  between  those  coun- 
tries. Article  37  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
says — 

"  Until  the  conclusion  of  fresh  axrangements 
no  change  shall  be  made  in  Servia  in  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Principality  with  foreign  countries.  No  transit 
duties  shall  be  levied  on  goods  passing  through 
Servia." 

Some  time  ago,  by  a  provisional  Decla- 
ration between  Great  Britain  and  Servia, 
nigged  March  5,  1879,  and  presented  to 
Parliament  (Commercial  No.  7,  1879), 
and  which  is  to  remain  in  force  till  May 
1,  1880,  the  most  favoured  nation  treat- 
ment is  secured.  With  regard  to  Bui-  | 
garia,  the  question  is  decided  by  the  8th  i 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  that 
Article,    Bulgaria  remains   under    the 


Turkish  tariff.    The  Article  in  question 
says — 

•*  The  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  of  Naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  all  the  Conventions  and  Arrange- 
ments concluded  between  foreign  Powers  and 
the  Porte,  and  now  in  force,  are  maintained  in 
the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  them  with  regard  to  any 
Power  without  its  previous  consent.  No  transit 
duties  shall  be  levied  in  Bulgaria  on  goods  pass- 
ing through  that  Principality.  The  subjects 
and  citizens  and  commerce  of  all  the  Powers 
shall  be  treated  in  the  Principality  on  a  footing 
of  strict  equality." 

POST    OFFICE— EXPRESS    LETTER 
SERVICE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYDER  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  his  attention  has  heen 
called  to  the  Express  Letter  Service,  now 
in  profitable  operation  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  under  which, 
for  a  small  extra  fee,  letters  too  long  to 
be  telegraphed,  original  documents,  &c. 
are  delivered  by  means  of  special  mes- 
sengers (usually  the  Telegraph  boys) 
from  one  to  two  hours  earlier  than  by  the 
ordinary  delivery;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  consider  the  advisability  of  try- 
ing the  Express  Letter  Service  in  the 
first  instance  between  London  and  some 
of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol?" 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  his  attention  was  called  some 
time  ago  to  the  express  letter  service  re- 
ferred to.  The  subject  had  been  care- 
fully considered ;  but  the  result  of  that 
consideration  was  not  favourable  to  its 
adoption  in  this  country. 

AFGHANISTAN— DEMARCATION  OF 
TERRITORY.— QUESTION. 

SiE  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
If,  when  he  lays  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  Copy  of  the  Treaty  recently 
concluded  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, he  will  also  lay  a  sketch  Map 
showing  the  territory  ceded  to  England  ? 

Me.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  the  exact 
limits  of  the  districts  not  ceded,  but  as- 
signed, by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  to 
the  protection  and  administration  of  the 
British  Government,  are  to  be  demar- 
cated by  a  mixed  boundary  Commission. 
It  may,  therefore,  not  be  possible  to  do 
what  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  asks; 
but  we  will  give  such  a  map  as  soon  as 
we  can. 
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for  a  drop  of  water ;  yes,  ami  they  gave  tliem 
wattT  too — they  put  their  assegais  through  them 
and  struck  them  to  the  ground ;  " 


SOUTH    AFRICA  — THE    ZULU    WAK  — 

DESTRUCTION  OF  VILLAGES. 

QUESTIONS. 


Avliother  he  has  seen  the  statement  pub- 
lished in  all  the  daily  papers  that  Colonel 
Mr.  O'DONNELL  ajjked  the  Socre-  |  Brabant  and  the  Cape   Mounted  Yeo- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  whether  his  atten-    manry  obtained  the  surrender  of  a  num 


tion  has  been  directed  to  the  letter  of 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  *'  Daily 
News,**  published  in  the  issue  of  that 
paper  on  the  20th  instant,  in  which  the 
destruction  of  four  native  villages  by 
Colonel  Lowe's  command  is  described ; 
whether,  in  particular,  he  has  marked 
the  following  statement : — 

**  Lord  Cholinsford  hud  given  orders  that  no 
kraals  should  bo  burned  until  the  general  ad- 
vance, being  anxious  to  utilise  the  woodwork  of 
the  huts  as  fuel ;  but  those  knuils  wore  far  away 
from  the  line  of  any  possible  advance,  and 
Colonel  Lowe  determined  to  destroy  them.  Two 
laconic  words  from  L(mg  to  his  men,  *  set  fire,' 
sufficed  to  set  them  in  a  bLizo,  mere  liimsy 
structures  of  wooden  wattle  as  they  wen* ;  '* 

and,  whether  the  Government  will  make 
inquiries  as  to  any  order  given  by  Lord 
Chelmsford  ft)r  the  burning  of  native 
villages  during  the  general  advance  into 
Zululand  such  as  is  here  allogod  ? 

CoLONKL  STANLEY :  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
hon.  Member's  (iuestion  of  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  tlie 
answer  given  b}*  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 


ber  of  Basutos  by  throwing  dynamite 
into  a  cave  in  which  they  had  taken 
refuge  along  with  nearly  two  hundred 
women  and  children ;  and,  whether  he 
has  any  reason  to  believe  these  state- 
ments are  substantially  true  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  Sir,  my  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Question  when  the  Paper  was  piit 
before  me  this  morning,  in  order  that  I 
should  answer    the   Question   to-night 
I  can,  however,  express  no  opinion  about  • 
the  matter.     With  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Question,  I  have  seen  it  stated 
in  the  daily  papers  that  Colonel  Brabant, 
to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  Basatoi, 
did  use  dynamite ;  but  he  is  not  under 
the  orders  of  my  Department.    I  hafe, 
therefore,  no  information  on  the  subject, 
nor  can  I  express  an  opinion   on  the 
matter. 

THE  TRUCK    SYSTEM— NAILERS  AX 
RmCT-MAKERS.— QUESTIOXS. 

Mr.   SHEKIDAN   asked  the  Pre*. 
dent  of  the  Board  of   Trade,  wheth  -« 
lie  is  aware  of  the    prevalence  of  t 
truck  system  in  the  Midland  Countii 


on  that  occa>?ion — namely,  tliat  there  is 

no  reason  to  believe  that  these  villages  ;  particularly   amongst    the    nailers 
were    destroyed  from  any  wantonness,  :  rivet-makers ;  and,  whether  he  will  co 
but  simply  out  of  military  necessity.     I  '  sider   tlie   propriety    of    instituting; 
have   not   seen    any   reason  to  address  i  iuquiry  into  the  svstem  and  its  results  "S 
specific    inquiries  to   Lord   Chelmsford  !      Uv..  ASSIIETON  CROSS,   in  repl  " 
upon  the  subject.  I  said,  that  the  matter  was  inquired  in 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  at^ked  what  the  :  by  a  Departmental  Commission  in  187 
right  hon.  Gent Jenian  meant  by  military  and  they  found  that,  to  a  conside 
necessity  ?  ''  able  extent,  the  system  did  exist  auioi»^« 

Colonel  STANLEY'' :  Sir,  one  mean-  I  the  nailers  and  rivet-makers.  Henec*^^ 
ing  is,  that  they  should  not  aflbrd  cover  not  say  that  the  practice  was  injurion^^ 
to  the  enemy.  and  undoubtedly  illegal ;  but  thepreaa^- 

Mr.  O'DONNELL:  Or  aflbrd  shelter  law,  though  defective,  was  sufficient  t-* 
to  women  and  children.  lie  would  now  put  down  its  worst  abuses,  if  those  co^' 
ask,  Whether  his  attention  has  been  cerned  would  only  come  forward.  Ther^ 
called  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  inqntf^? 
Boldiorin  the  GOthKifles,  published  in  the  would  throw  any  more  light  on  tl^ 
**  Daily  News  "  of  Tuesday  last,  in  which    subject.  ^^ 

it  is  stated,  with  reference  to  the  action        Mr.   MUNDELLA   asked  the  rig^*- 


against  the  Zulus  of  April  2nd,  on  the 
march  to  relieve  Ekowe — 


**  After  the  firing  was  all  done,  we  sent  our 
blacks  in  anion 
wounded;  and 


hon.   Gentleman,    Who   instructed  th^ 
Insi)ectors  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Mr.  ASSnET0NCE0SS8aid,heh** 


nnni?  was  au  aonc,  we  seni  our     .      .        ^    i   xi       /m  •   /»  -i  i.       ^c  V»t^ 

-St  them,  and  thcv  killed  all  the  i  lUi^tructed  the  Chief  Inspector  of  tW- 
some  of  them  asked  our  blacks  !  torics  to  do   all  that  he  could ;  bnJ  off 


i 
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found,  on  consultation  with  that  gentle- 
man, that  there  was  great  difRculty  in 
getting  people  to  give  evidence,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  work. 

EGYPT— ABDICATION  OF  THE 
KHEDIVE. 

explanation.    questions. 

The  Makquess  of  HARTINGTON: 
Sir,  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to 
say  one  word  in  explanation  of  the  Ques- 
tion I  am  now  about  to  put  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     In  putting  that  Question, 
it  is  not  in  the  least  my  desire  to  express 
any  opinion  whatever,  with  the  infor- 
mation we  possess,  as  to  the  policy  which 
is  now  being  pursued  in  Egypt ;  and  I 
also  wish  to  disclaim  the  slightest  desire 
to  embarrass  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  I  trust  that  the  Ques- 
tion! am  now  putting,  after  what  has 
occurred  this  evening,  may  not  give  rise 
to  an  irregular  discussion.     I  hope  that, 
by  putting  this  Question,  I  am  giving 
Her  Majesty's  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  such  a  statement  as 
will  satisfy  what,  I  think,  is  the  legiti- 
mate desire  of  the  House  for  information 
ypon  the  matter.     I  hope  to  put  them 
in  a  position  to  make  such  a  statement 
S8  will  enable  us  to  postpone  until  what 
may  appear  to  the  Government  a  more 
convenient  time  any  full  discussion.     I 
may  add  I  did  not  state  the  other  day 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House ;    but  only 
that  it  was  possible  I  might  do  so,  and, 
in  saying  that,  I  only  wished  to  give  the 
Government  a  fair  warning  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen  if  their  answer  was  not 
satisfactory.      I  wiU  only  add,  before 
putting  the  Question,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  most 
ijiportaut  events  have  been  occurring  in 
^ypt  during  the  last  three  months,  and 
that  We  have  had  very  little  information 
indeed  with  respect  to  what  was  going 
o?i  and  none   of  that  kind  generally 
g^6n  to  the  House  in  authentic  Papers. 
^® capers  have  been  presented  to  the 
fiouse  since  the  end  of  December ;  and, 
JJ^ese  circumstances,  I  think  that  the 
Government  will  see  that  it  is  right  they 
should  furnish  to  the  House  such  infor- 
mation as  they  can.     I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  With  what 
European  Gbyemments  negotiations  on 


the  subject  of  the  abdication  of  the 
Khedive  are  in  progress;  whether  ho 
can  state  the  grounds  on  which  the  re- 
commendation to  the  Khedive  to  abdi- 
cate has  been  based;  whether  they 
relate  to  the  failure  of  the  Khedive  to 
execute  his  engagements  to  his  creditors 
or  to  Foreign  States  ;  whether  any  com- 
munication has  taken  place  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Sultan,  and  of  what 
character ;  whether  any  answer  has  yot 
been  received  from  the  Kliedive ;  and, 
whether  the  Papers  relating  to  these 
transactions  will  shortly  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  can  assure  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  that 
the  Government  in  no  way  whatever 
complain  of,  or  express  surprise  at,  the 
course  which  he  has  taken ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  think  it  most  natural  that  this 
Question  should  be  asked,  and  we  can 
only  express  our  obligations  to  the  noble 
Marquess,  and  the  House  generally,  for 
the  consideration  they  have  shown  in 
not  pressing  for  any  information  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  were  obliged 
to  say  that  it  was  inconvenient  to  givo 
it.  I  would  say  that  the  answer  which 
I  had  intended  to  make  to  the  Question 
of  the  noble  Marquess  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, modified  by  information  which  has 
reached  us  since  the  House  met.  Tliat 
information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Khe- 
dive, Ismail  Pasha,  has,  in  obedience  to 
orders  which  ho  has  received  from  the 
Porte,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Prince  Tewfik,  and  that  the  new  Khe- 
dive, Prince  Tewfik,  was  expected  to  be 
officially  proclaimed  as  Khedive  in  Cairo 
this  afternoon  by  6  o'clock.  Of  course, 
in  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  delaying  the  presentation 
of  the  Papers  and  the  discussion  of  the 
question  which  will  be  naturally  raised. 
I  believe  I  may  say  that  Papers  ex- 
planatory of  the  course  which  tlie  Go- 
vernment has  pursued  will  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days — not  later,  I  hope,  than  Monday. 
That  being  so,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  the  House  that  we  should 
not  enter  into  any  premature  discussion 
upon  the  question  with  the  imperfect  in- 
formation tliat  could  be  afforded  by  any 
answer  that  I  could  give.  But  I  would 
say,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Question  of  the  nobleMarquess — **\Vith 
what  European  Governments  negotia- 
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tionB  on  the  subject  of  the  abdication  of 
the  Khedive  are  in  progress?" — that 
negotiations  have  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe — France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Eussia,  Italy,  and  the 
Porte.  **  The  grounds  on  which  the  re- 
commendation to  the  Khedive  to  abdi- 
cate have  been  based  "  will  be  seen  from 
the  Papers  that  will  be  presented ;  but 
I  may  state  generaUy,  with  reference  to 
that  and  the  next  part  of  the  Question, 
that  the  principal  ground  upon  which 
that  step  was  recommended  was  the  mis- 
government  of  Egypt,  and  the  conviction 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
other  Powers  that  that  misgovemment 
was  not  likely  to  be  corrected  under  the 
administration  of  the  Khedive,  Ismail 
Pasha.  Of  course,  from  what  I  have 
now  said,  the  next  part  of  the  Question 
as  to  reference  to  the  Government  of  the 
Sultan  is  answered,  and,  also,  whether 
an  answer  has  been  received  from  the 
Khedive.  The  abdication  has  taken 
place  in  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  the  Sultan,  and  Prince  Tewfik  has, 
no  doubt,  by  this  time,  been  proclaimed. 

Mb.  OTWAY:  I  have  no  desire  to 
open  a  discussion,  now  that  we  under- 
stand the  Papers  will  be  in  our  hands 
by  Monday  next ;  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  Whether 
the  French  Government  insisted  that 
the  Porte  should  nominate  Prince  Tewfik 
to  succeed  his  father;  and,  whether  the 
Government  of  Russia,  as  being  one  of 
the  Powers  with  whom  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on,  has  approved  the  no- 
mination of  Prince  Tewfik,  and  the  steps 
taken  to  enforce  it  ? 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked, 
Whether  the  Papers  would  explain  to 
the  House  the  right  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  interfere,  and  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
subject  after  the  Papers  had  been  laid 
on  the  Table  ? 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  asked. 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
recognized  the  power  of  the  Porte  to  de- 
pose the  Khedive  of  Egypt  at  its  own 
will? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  There  is  one  part 
of  the  Question  of  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  an- 
swered, and  a  reply  to  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  g^ve  considerable  relief.     The 

Th$  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer 


noble  Marquess  asked  whether  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Khedive  had  been  recom- 
mended because  of  his  failure  to  execute 
his  engagements  to  his  creditors  or  to 
foreign  States  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  answer  that  Question 
directly ;  but  simply  said  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  consequence  of 
the  misgovemment  of  Eg3rpt.  I  should 
like  to  know,  Whether  the  recommen- 
dation was  given  solely  on  that  account, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  the  Khedive  to  meet  his  engagements 
with  his  creditors  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eochester  (Mr. 
Otway),  I  think  he  will  see  it  would  be 
inconvenient  that  I  should  state  what 
are  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
Eussia.  If  he  waits  until  the  Papers 
are  presented,  all  that  is  kngwn  with  re- 
gard to  tlie  action  of  foreign  Powers  will 
be  communicated  ;  but  it  is  rather  awk- 
ward to  answer  Questions  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  other  States.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  will  also  wait  until  he  sees 
the  Papers  and  the  precise  way  in  which 
communications  were  made  to  the  Porte, 
it  would  be  more  convenient.  As  to  the 
respective  rights  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Khedive,  it  is  a  delicate  question,  and 
it  would  be  better  we  should  not  give 
imperfect  answers  which  may  lead  to 
misconception,  when  the  fullest  informa- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  Papers.  With 
regard  to  the  last  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  I 
should  certainly  say  that  the  failure  of 
the  Khedive  to  execute  his  engagements 
to  his  creditors  was  not  the  ground  on 
which  the  advice  was  given ;  but  if  the 
hon.  Member  asks  whether  the  failure 
of  the  Khedive  to  execute  his  engage- 
ments to  his  creditors  had  anything  to 
do  with  these  proceedings,  of  course,  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  say  that  part 
of  the  case  which  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  these  proceedings  was  the 
fact  of  the  great  complications  which 
have  arisen  between  the  Khedive  and 
his  creditors.  His  arrangements  had 
not  proved  successful,  and  considerable 
oppression  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  taxpayers  of  Egypt  as  the  result  of 
these  complications  with  his  creditors ; 
and,  moreover,  still  further  complica- 
tions were  likely  to  arise  owing  to  the 
judicial  decisions  in  relation  to  his  ere- 
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ditors.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
saj  that  the  failure  of  the  Khedive  to 
execute  his  engagements  to  his  creditors 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  ;  but,  still,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  saj  that  that  was  the  reason 
of  the  action  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  OTVVAY  said,  the  Question  he 
asked  was  a  most  important  one,  and 
he  submitted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  answered  it.     His 
Question  had  reference  to  the  action  of 
Her   Majesty's  Government,    and    he 
would  repeat  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  per- 
haps he  might  be  permitted  to  explain 
that  this  was  the  tirst  instance — if  the 
Question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative 
— in  which  any  European  Government 
had  endeavoured  to  alter  the  Mohamme- 
dan law  of  succession  in  a  Mohammedan 
country.  [**  Order,  order!  "]  The  Ques- 
tion was  an  important  one,  and  if  he  was 
interrupted  he  would  do  that  which  he 
should  be  sorry  to  do,  and  which  he  had 
never  done    in  his  life — move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House.  [**  Oh,  oh !  "] 
His  explanation  was  necessary  to  make 
the  answer  intelligible.     He,  therefore, 
wished  to  know,  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  urged  on  the  Porte  and  in- 
sisted that  Prince  Tewfik  should  suc- 
ceed, instead   of    the    legitimate    heir 
according*  to  Mohammedan  Law? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
law  of  succession  with  regard  to  Mo- 
hammedan Governments  has  been  al- 
tered. I  may  say  that  there  was  no 
pressure  put  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment upon  the  Porte  to  alter  the  law 
of  succession  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  such 
delicacy  that  I  think  it  is  far  better  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House  to 
await  the  publication  of  the  official 
despatches  than  to  enter  on  a  discus- 
sion which  would  be  misleading  in  the 
absence  of  those  documents. 

Sib  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked. 
Whether  the  Government  would  give 
the  House  an  early  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  question  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Papers  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  if  the  House,  after  receiv- 
ing the  Papers,  should  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  opinion  upon 
them,  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  provide  a  con- 
venient day  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  do  so. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  (ENGLAND 
AND  WALES)  —  EXPENDITURE  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  E.  YOEKE  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  it  is 
still  his  intention  to  issue  a  Minute,  in^- 
posing  a  two  guinea  limit  on  the  main- 
tenance expenses  of  Board  Schools  thia 
Session  ;  and,  if  so,  when  such  Minute 
will  be  laid  on  the  i?able  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  :  Sir, 
at  the  time  I  indicated  our  intention  of 
issuing  a  Minute  to  limit  the  excessive  ex- 
penditure in  certain  elementary  schools, 
I  showed  the  necessity  for  some  suck 
action  by  giving  the  figures  relating  both 
to  the  fees  paid  as  well  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  per  child  in  the  schools  of 
the  London  School  Board.  Since  then, 
I  find  that  the  London  School  Board 
have  themselves  proposed  an  inquiry 
into  their  expenditure,  which  inquiry  is 
about  to  commence  immediately.  The 
justice  of  the  criticisms  which  I  was 
compelled  to  make  being,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent  admitted,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  the  School  Board 
that  the  Education  Department  should 
postpone  taking  any  action  until  we  have 
given  time  to  the  Board  themselves  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  the  reductions 
which  may  appear  necessary  to  them. 
We  shall,  therefore,  postpone,  but  not 
abandon,  our  intention  of  issuing  a 
Minute  to  reduce  excessive  expendi- 
ture in  schools  purporting  to  be  elemen- 
tary. 

ORDERS   OF  THE  DAT. 


ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
{Mr.  Secretary   Stanleyy    Mr.  Secretary    Cross, 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith f  The  Judge  Advocate 

General.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progress  24th  June.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  76  (Eeckoning  and  forfeiture 
of  service). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  41, 
line  14,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  at- 
testation "  to  the  end  of  the  Clause, — 
{Mr,  O'Donnell.) 
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Question  proposed,  ^'  That  the  words 
'  but  when  a  soldier  of  the  regular  forces 
has  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  following 
oflfences,*  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the 
special  reason  which  he  had  for  object- 
ing to  the  c  section  was  its  unvarying 
severity.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  consented  to  take  out  sub-sec- 
tions c  and  dy  referring  to  the  offence 
of  being  taken  prisoner  of  war  under 
certain  conditions,  and  of  not  rejoining 
the  regiment  when  released  under  certain 
circumstances.  But  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
ventured  to  think  that  the  clause  would 
be  much  more  improved  by  leaving  out 
sub-section  h  also ;  not  that  the  crime 
of  fraudulent  enlistment  was  not  a  very 
considerable  one,  but  that  this  crime,  as 
well  as  that  of  desertion,  ought  to  be 
treated  under  a  separate  clause  alto- 
gether. Desertion  was  a  crime  which 
varied  very  much  in  itself.  In  one  case 
a  man  might  desert  under  very  bad  cir- 
cumstances, and  fully  deserve  to  have  all 
his  previous  service  forfeited;  and  in 
another  case  he  might  desert  under  very 
different  circumstances — might  not  be 
absent  long,  and  might  soon  return  to 
his  corps — and  yet  he  would  find  himself 
forced  to  forfeit  all  his  previous  service. 
He  must  suffer  punishment,  without  any 
option  on  the  part  of  his  judges,  al- 
though, in  fact,  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
worst  category  of  deserters.  Again,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  a  case  of  fraudu- 
lent enlistment  might  occur  without  any 
very  serious  moral  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  the  offender.  Suppose  a  case  of 
fraudulent  enlistment,  where  a  man  en- 
listed in  a  second  regiment — say,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  with  an  old  comrade, 
or  some  other  reason  of  the  kind ;  he 
concealed  the  fact  ot  his  being  already  a 
soldier,  and,  undoubtedly,  deceived  the 
country  and  cheated  it  out  of  a  certain 
sura  of  money;  yet  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  that  a  man  who  com- 
mitted this  crime  in  order  to  serve  along 
with  an  old  comrade,  or  a  village  friend, 
was  not  so  bad  as  the  man  who,  accord- 
ing to  an  American  expression,  was  a 
regular  **  bounty  jumper."  But,  under 
the  Act,  he  would  be  declared  to  forfeit 
all  his  previous  service,  if  his  offence 
should  be  discovered.  He  thought  it 
ought  to  be  left  more  particularly  to  the 
court  martial  to  say  whether  or  not  such 
a  case  should  carry  with  it  forfeiture  of 


all  previous  service.  By  denying  to  the 
court  martial  this  power  its  dignity 
was  lowered;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  prevented  from  properly  discrimi- 
nating offences.  It  was  true  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  proposed  to 
amend  the  clause,  to  the  effect  that 
where  a  deserter  served  unexceptionally 
for  five  years  he  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
cover his  former  service ;  but  that  by  no 
means  met  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
which,  as  he  (Mr.  0*Donnell)  had  before 
pointed  out,  consisted  in  the  very  great 
difference  in  guilt  between  deserter 
and  deserter.  Surely,  a  court  martial, 
which  was  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
flogging,  ought  also  to  be  trusted  with 
the  power  of  discriminating  whether  a 
deserter  should  forfeit  the  whole  of  his 
previous  service,  or  whether  he  should 
be  let  off  with  a  light  sentence. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  the  clause  was 
opposed  to  the  principle  introduced  when 
the  system  of  short  service  was  estab- 
lished. What  was  the  punishment  pro- 
posed by  the  clause?  It  was  that  a 
soldier  guilty  of  desertion  should  serve 
longer  in  the  Army.  Was  it  wise  to 
hold  out  to  a  soldier  that  service  in  the 
Army  was  to  be  a  punishment?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Parnell)  that  in 
framing  the  Bill  there  had  been  too 
much  desire  to  keep  to  the  old  models. 
In  addition  to  the  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment and  forfeiture,  it  was  put  to  the 
soldier,  as  a  further  punishment,  that  he 
should  serve  longer  in  the  Army.  It 
was  well  known  that  a  thing,  when  re- 
presented as  disagreeable,  and  used  as  a 
punishment,  became  obnoxious ;  as  in 
old  times,  when  going  to  church  was 
made  a  sort  of  punishment  for  children. 
If,  therefore,  a  longer  period  of  service 
was  held  out  as  a  punishment  to  soldiers, 
the  Army  would  be  made  objectionable 
to  those  persons  desirous  of  enlisting. 
He  thought  it  would  be  well  to  strike 
out  the  four  sub- sections  a,  b,  c,  d, 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  permission 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  as  the  same 
points  were  raised  by  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell). 

Question  put,  *^  That  the  Amendment 
be,  by  leave,  withdrawn." 

Mb.  BIGGAR  considered  the  argu- 
ments very  strong  in  favour  of  striking 
out  the  sub-sectiozLs  a  and    b,  which 
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dealt  with  desertion  and  fraudulent  en- 
listment, and  made  it  imperative  upon 
the  court  martial  to  punish  all  offenders, 
great  or  small,  no  matter  whether  their 
time  of  service  was  long  or  short.     The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
very  properly  said  that  some   soldiers 
deserted  and  re-deserted  time  after  time, 
and  that  the  result  was  they  wore  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  gaol.    The 
argument  of  those   who    opposed  the 
clause  did  not  apply  to  men  of  that 
stamp,   who    would    have    nothing    in 
consequence  to  forfeit  in  point  of  ser- 
vice.   But  the  punishment  of  forfeiture 
would  fall  very  heavily  upon  the  well- 
conducted  soldier,   who  had  little   re- 
corded against  him ;  but  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  deserted  nearly  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  service.     Such  a  man 
might  easily  be  absent  for  a  time  without 
leave,  and  through  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, which  daily  occurred,  might  bo 
prevented  from  returning  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  court  martial  might  fiud 
him  guilty  of  desertion  and  punish  him ; 
but  tlie  clause  laid  it  down  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  punishment  to  be  awarded 
he  should  suffer  a  further  very  severe 
penalty  in  the  loss  of  all  his  previous 
service.     Again,  with  regard  to  fraudu- 
lent enlistment,  a  recruit  of  17    went 
before  the  justices  and  swore  he  was  18 
years  of  age ;  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
perhaps,  when  he  had  become  a  good 
and  useful  soldier,  he  was  found  out,  and 
the  court   martial    might   award    him 
punishment  for  having  fraudulently  en- 
listed.    He    (Mr.   Biggar)   thought   it 
would  be  proper  that  the  court  martial 
should  have  the  option  of  making  a 
soldier  forfeit  his  seryice  or  not.     But  to 
say  first  that  the  court  martial  should 
inflict  punishment    for  desertion,   and 
then  to  impose  the  additional  punish- 
ment of  forfeiture,  was  monstrous. 

CoLONEJL  STANLEY  said,  the  clause 
was  one  which  he  must  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  pass  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  left  on  Monday  last.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Cork  (Colonel 
Colthurst)  had  very  truly  reminded  the 
Committee  that  it  should  not  allow  sym- 
pathy for  the  soldiers  who  were  under 
punishment  to  extend  so  far  as  to  diminish 
the  respect  for  the  good  soldiers  who 
were  serving  in  the  Army.  He  proposed 
to  take  out  sub-sections  c  and  e^ ;  but 
with  regard  to  desertion  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service    and  fraudulent  enlist- 


ment, these  were  crimes  which  could 
not  but  be  perpetrated  by  the  soldier 
himself,  and  which  could  not  in  any 
way  be  forced  upon  him ;  he  therefore 
felt  bound  to  retain  the  sub-sections 
a  and  h.  With  reference  to  the  case  of 
men  who  were  supposed  to  desert  in 
order  to  join  friends  in  other  regi- 
ments, he  had  almost  said  it  was 
nonsense  to  talk  about  such  cases;  for 
he  believed,  when  good  grounds  ex- 
isted, there  was  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  a  man  being  allowed  to  enter  another 
regiment.  But,  bo  that  as  it  might,  he 
.did  not  think  any  man  had  a  right  to  be 
at  liberty  to  transfer  himself  whenever 
he  pleased.  Such  a  man  had  entered 
into  an  engagement  by  the  terms  of 
which  he  must  abide.  He  had  already 
pointed  out  how  great  a  blot  upon  the 
Army  was  desertion  ;  while  fraudulent 
enlistment  amounted  to  a  regular  trade  ; 
and  he  quite  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  deal  with  those  crimes 
more  severely  than  had  been  the  case 
hitherto ;  and  it  was  felt  neoessary,  while 
relieving  the  soldier  of  tho  consequences 
of  some  minor  offences,  to  hit  him  harder 
for  crimes  committed  not  only  against 
the  State,  but  against  his  comrades.  As 
the  matter  stood,  a  soldier  guilty  of 
desertion  from  Her  Majesty's  Service, 
or  of  fraudulent  enlistment,  ipao  factOy 
would  forfeit  his  service ;  he  chose  to 
break  his  engagement  and  incur  this 
penalty,  and  tho  State  was  right  in  con- 
sidering him  as  entering  into  an  engage- 
ment de  novo.  He  did  not  think  that, 
in  view  of  the  present  short  service  in 
the  Army,  it  was  at  all  unreasonable  to 
ask  the  Committee  to  assent  to  the  clause 
as  amended. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  wished 
to  see  words  inserted  in  the  clause 
to  enable  commanding  officers,  in  some 
cases,  to  reduce  the  forfeiture  of  service 
to  a  shorter  period  than  the  whole  time 
of  service.  He  put  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  served  10  years,  and  borne  a 
high  character,  who,  being  sent  to  a 
bad  station,  suffered  in  his  health,  and 
for  some  reason  or  other,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  deserted.  The  command- 
ing officer,  although  he  might  wish  to 
punish  the  man  by,  say,  two  years' 
forfeiture,  would  be  absolutely  com- 
pelled by  law  to  forfeit  the  whole  10 
years'  service.  He  thought  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  iu  the  clause  to 
meet  cases  of  that  ]dnd. 
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Colonel  COLTHURST  said,  he 
wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  fact  that 
the  present  Bill,  unlike  the  old  Mutiny 
Act,  did  not  contain  any  power  to 
punish  a  man  who  confessed  himself  to 
be  in  the  Militia  at  the  time  of  his 
enlistment  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  as  well  as 
all  military  men,  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  fact  of  the  soldier  entering  into  a 
contract,  and  deserving  no  mercy  if  he 
voluntarily  broke  it.  That  would  be 
quite  true  with  regard  to  a  contract 
entered  into  under  ordinary  civil  con- 
ditions ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  a  minor  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, in  order  to  make  it  binding  upon 
him,  he  must  re-consent  to  it  when  he 
came  of  age.  But,  in  this  case,  not  only 
to  the  detriment  of  the  principles  of 
civil  right,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army,  the  State  took 
into  its  service  boys  who  were  legally 
incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  con- 
tract. The  contract  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was  no 
reason  why  these  boys  should  be  bound 
down  to  what  might  be  the  folly  of  their 
youth  at  1 8  or  19;  nor  was  it  a  reason 
for  treating  them  as  deserters,  just  as  if 
they  were  men  of  full  age.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  one  of  two  things ;  either 
to  insist  that  no  one  should  enter  the 
Army  who  was  not  of  full  age,  or  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  contract 
entered  into  by  a  boy,  and  the  contract 
entered  into  by  a  man  of  full  age.  Let 
men  of  full  age,  if  necessary,  be  treated 
with  severity ;  but  he  maintained  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  room  for  mercy 
to  be  shown  to  lads  of  18  or  19,  whom  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
civil  life  to  bind  down  to  the  engage- 
ments of  their  minority. 

Mb.  RYLANDS,  while  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  offences  of 
desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment,  and 
while  he  agreed  that  those  offences 
should  be  punished  and  prevented,  was 
bound  to  express  his  great  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  this  clause.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  it  as  one  which  would  remove  certain 
difficulties  of  account ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Bylands)  was  ^uite  unable  to  see  how  it 


could  do  so.    Then,  if  it  were  a  question 
of  punishing  deserters  and  men  who  en- 
listed fraudulently,  surely  the  12th  and 
13th  clauses  of  the  Bill  provided  ample 
punishments  for  such  persons.    Was  the 
object  of  the  clause  to  add  to  the  punish- 
ment already  existing  in  the  Bill,  or  was 
it  to  retain  men  in  the  Army  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  their  original  enlist- 
ment ?  But  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman knew  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
(Mr.  Rylands)  that  to  retain  men  of  bad 
character,  after  two  or  three  fraudulent 
enlistments,  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible disadvantage  to  the  Service.     The 
great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  was 
that  boys  were  taken  into  the  Service 
without  any  reference  to  their  character. 
They  took  a  lad  who,  perhaps,  having  got 
into  some  difficulty,  and  being  morally 
and  physically  unfitted  for  the  Service  as 
well,  rushed  to  the  recruiting  sergeant  and 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  from  which,  after 
a  year  or  two,  he  probably  deserted, 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  Army  regu- 
lation by  becoming  a  worthless,  but  ex- 
pensive,  unit  in   the    number  of  their 
soldiers.     He  could  not  see  the  good  of 
retaining  this  clause,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  bad  fellow 
who    deserted    once  or   twice    was    to 
punish  him  and  get  rid  of  him  from  the 
Army  as  soon  as  possible ;  otherwise,  he 
believed,  there  would  always  remain  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to 
desertion.     It  also  appeared  to  him  that 
greater  care  should  be  taken  to  get  young 
men  as  recruits  of  tolerably  good  cha- 
racter ;  but  having  provided  in  Glauses 
12  and  1 3  for  the  punishment  of  desertion 
and  fraudulent  enlistment  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  clause 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  hop  wood  said,  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  expressed  in  the  words 
'^  the  whole  of  his  prior  service  shall  be 
forfeited."  He  objected  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  put  into  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment a  second  punishment  as  a  con- 
sequence of  another  sentence,  and  give 
the  court  no  option  of  modifying  it,  or 
relieving  the  prisoner  in  regard  to  it. 
There  was  a  very  strong  objection  to  such 
undue  severity  in  enactments  which  were 
intended  to  operate  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  and  mere  irregularity,  or 
offences.  Who  were  the  people  to  be 
affected  by  this  clause,  and  who  was  it 
the  whole  of  whose  prior  service  should 
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be  forfeited  ?  First,  the  soldier  who  de- 
serted; secondly,  the  soldier  who  fraudu- 
lently enlisted.  Now,  the  latter,  he  as- 
sumed, naight  be  a  grave  case.  But  the 
Bill  did  exactly  the  same  for  the  man  who 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  deserter,  and 
with  regard  to  whom  the  authorities  had 
taken  so  lenient  a  view  that  they  dis- 
pensed with  his  trial  by  court  martial, 
as  it  did  for  the  man  who  fraudu- 
lently enlisted.  Did  the  Committee  in- 
tend to  rank  together  these  two  classes 
—those  who  were  condemned  by  court 
martial,  and  those  who  were  lesser 
offenders  ?  He  understood  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  say  he 
was  going  to  take  out  the  words  **if 
having  been  committed  as  a  deserter  by 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction;"  in  his 
(Mr.  Hop  wood's)  opinion  it  would  also 
be  well  to  take  out  the  other  words 
**  or  having  confessed  the  offence  he  is 
liable  to  be  tried,"  because  the  offenders 
were  both  on  a  par  as  to  the  degree  of 
their  crime;  one  having  been  condemned 
by  court  martial — in  regard  to  whom  the 
case,  perhaps,  was  not  so  strong — and 
the  trial  of  the  other  having  been  dis- 
pensed with  by  competent  authority. 
Then  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said  that  a  great  deal  of  book-keep- 
ing was  to  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of 
the  clause.  But  was  it  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
that  that  was  to  be  effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice  ?  Then,  he  had  told  the 
Committee  that  desertion  and  fraudulent 
enlistment  were  crimes  which  a  man 
could  not  be  forced  to  commit.  What 
crimes  could  a  man  be  forced  to  commit? 
The  crimes  which  a  man  was  forced  to 
commit,  he  (Mr.  Hopwood)  apprehended 
ceased  to  be  crimes  at  all.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  under  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  treated  him  with  brutality 
and  bullied  him  ;  such  cases  were  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  many  a  man  had 
been  morally  compelled  to  desert  by  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  in  that  way. 
Was  that  to  be  ranked  with  the  crime  of 
fraudulent  enlistment,  which  had  ever 
been,  and  must  always  be,  a  much  more 
voluntary  act  than  desertion  ?  It  ought 
not  to  be  stereotyped  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  the  Committee  were  about 
to  pass,  that  neither  the  court  nor  the 
authorities  should  have  any  option  in 
the  matter  of  forfeiture  of  service 
merely  to  save  a  few  columns  of  book- 
keeping. 

VOL.  COXLVn.    [thibd  siries.] 


CoLOiTEL  ALEXANDEB  said,  at  pre- 
sent, a  soldier  who  had  deserted  and 
been  tried  by  court  martial  forfeited  the 
whole  of  his  previous  service ;  but,  if  he 
kept  dear  of  the  regimental  defaulters' 
book,  he,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  ap- 
peared before  the  commanding  officer, 
and  requested  that  his  service  might  be 
restored.  The  commanding  officer  for- 
warded the  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  agreed  to  the  restoration  of 
service.  He  (Colonel  Alexander)  wished 
to  point  out  that  restoration  after  five 
years,  under  the  present  system  of  ser- 
vice, was  rather  too  long  deferred.  The 
period  of  five  years  was  all  very  well 
under  the  old  system ;  but  now,  when 
a  man  had  to  serve  six  years  with 
the  Colours  and  six  years  with  the 
Eeserve,  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  he  should  have  to  serve  five  years 
more  in  order  to  obtain  restoration  of 
service.  He  had  already  expressed  his 
opinion  upon  this  point,  in  reply  to  a 
Circular  from  the  War  Office,  that  the 
time  should  be  reduced  to  two  years, 
which  he  still  thought  would  be  suffi- 
cient under  the  present  system  of  enlist- 
ment for  six  years. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  sub-section  d,  which  provided 
that  the  whole  of  the  prior  service  of 
a  jsoldier  should  be  forfeited,  if  he 
should  be  convicted  of  the  offence  of  not 
having,  when  released  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  rejoined  his  regiment  as  soon  as  he 
could  and  ought  to  have  done. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  sub-section 
omitted  accordingly. 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  **  by  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,"  in  lines  27  and  28, 
observing,  that  although  a  man  might  be 
convicted  as  a  deserter  by  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  he  might  be 
restored  by  the  proper  military  autho- 
rity. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  itruek 
out  accordingly. 

Mb.  hopwood  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  41,  line  31,  to 
leave  out  the  words  **  the  whole  cf  his 
previous  service  shall  be  forfeited,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  words— 
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tions  on  the  subject  of  the  abdication  of 
the  Khedive  are  in  progress?" — that 
negotiations  have  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe — France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  the 
Porte.  **  The  grounds  on  which  the  re- 
commendation to  the  Khedive  to  abdi- 
cate have  been  based  "  will  be  seen  from 
the  Papers  that  will  be  presented ;  but 
I  may  state  generally,  with  reference  to 
that  and  the  next  part  of  the  Question, 
that  the  principal  ground  upon  which 
that  step  was  recommended  was  the  mis- 
government  of  Egyi>t,  and  the  conviction 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
other  Powers  that  that  misgovemment 
was  not  likely  to  be  corrected  under  the 
administration  of  the  Khedive,  Ismail 
Pasha.  Of  course,  from  what  I  have 
now  said,  the  next  part  of  the  Question 
as  to  reference  to  the  Government  of  the 
Sultan  is  answered,  and,  also,  whether 
an  answer  has  been  received  from  the 
Khedive.  The  abdication  has  taken 
place  in  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  the  Sultan,  and  Prince  Tewfik  has, 
no  doubt,  by  this  time,  been  i^roclaimed. 

Mr.  OTWAY:  I  have  no  desire  to 
open  a  discussion,  now  that  wo  under- 
stand the  Papers  will  be  in  our  hands 
by  Monday  next ;  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  Whether 
the  French  Government  insisted  that 
the  Porte  should  nominate  Prince  Tewfik 
to  succeed  his  father;  and,  whether  the 
Government  of  Pussia,  as  being  one  of 
the  Powers  with  whom  negotiations  have 
been  carried  on,  has  approved  the  no- 
mination of  Prince  Tewfik,  and  the  steps 
taken  to  enforce  it  V 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked, 
Whether  the  Papers  woukl  explain  to 
the  House  the  right  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  interfere,  and  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  the 
House  an  oj^portunity  of  discussing  the 
subject  after  the  Papers  had  been  laid 
on  the  Table  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
recognized  the  power  of  the  Porte  to  de- 
pose the  Khedive  of  Egypt  at  its  own 
will? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  There  is  one  part 
of  the  Question  of  the  noble  ]Nrarques6 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  an- 
swered, and  a  reply  to  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  g^ve  considerable  relief.     The 
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noble  Marquess  asked  whether  the  ab- 
dication of  the  Khedive  had  been  recom- 
mended because  of  his  failure  to  execute 
his  engagements  to  his  creditors  or  to 
foreign  States  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  answer  that  Question 
directly ;  but  simply  said  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  consequence  of 
the  misgovemment  of  Egypt.  I  should 
like  to  know,  Whether  the  recommen- 
dation was  given  solely  on  that  account, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  the  Khedive  to  meet  his  engagements 

with  his  creditors  ?  

Thk  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hochester  (Mr. 
Otway),  I  think  he  will  see  it  would  be 
inconvenient  that  I  should   state  what 
are  the  views  of   the   €k)vernment  of 
Russia.     If  he  waits  until  the  Papers 
are  presented,  all  that  is  kngwn  with  re- 
gard to  the  action  of  foreign  Powers  wiD 
be  communicated ;  but  it  is  rather  awk- 
ward to  answer  Questions  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  other  States,   If  thehoo. 
Member    for    Kirkcaldy    (Sir    George 
Campbell)  will  also  wait  until  he  sees 
the  Papers  and  the  precise  way  in  which 
communications  were  made  to  the  Porte, 
it  would  be  more  convenient.   As  to  the 
respective  rights  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Khedive,  it  is  a  delicate  question,  and 
it  would  be  better  we  should  not  giw 
imperfect  answers  which  may  lead  to 
misconception,  when  the  fullest  informa- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  Papers.    With 
regard  to  the  last  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  I 
should  certainly  say  that  the  failure  of 
the  Khedive  to  execute  his  engagement* 
to  his  creditors  was  not  the  ground  oa 
which  the  advice  was  given ;  but  if  th^ 
hon.  Member  asks  whether  the  failure 
of  the  Khedive  to  execute  his  engage- 
ments to  his  creditors  had  anything  1<^ 
do  with  these  proceedings,  of  course,  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  say  thatpiJft 
of  the  case  which  induced  the  Goveni' 
ment  to  take  these  proceedings  was  tkc 
fact  of  the  great  complications  whkh      j 
have  arisen  between  the  Khedive  and 
his  creditors.     His   arrangements  had 
not  proved  successful,  and  consideraU^ 
oppression  had  been  brought  to  bear  ob 
the  taxpayers  of  Egypt  as  the  result  rf 
these  complications  with  his  creditors; 
and,   moreover,  still  further  complied' 
tions  were  likely  to  arise  owing  Xo  tto 
judicial  decisions  in  relation  to  his  at- 
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gation  in  their  favour  in  the  present 
case.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  did  not  wish  to  be 
severe  upon  soldiers,  aud  that  he  was 
really  resisting  his  own  convictions  in  in- 
sisting upon  this  clause.  He  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
be  a  little  merciful  upon  this  occasion, 
and  to  yield  to  his  own  good  feelings  in 
the  matter.  Although  it  might  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
military  authorities  by  whom  he  was 
advised,  yet  they  knew  that  those  gen- 
tlemen were  much  too  fond  of  red  tape  ; 
and  it  was  for  them,  sitting  there  as 
legislators,  not  to  let  their  judgment  be 
warped  from  what  they  thought  right, 
merely  because  those  authorities  were 
in  favour  of  severe  punishment. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  ventured  to  say 
that  this  proposed  penalty  must  act  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  Go- 
vernment. If  a  soldier  deserted  under 
the  influence  of  some  passing  fancy,  but 
afterwards  repented,  and  wished  to 
come  back  into  the  Army,  a  punishment 
was  here  enacted  which  would  deter 
him  from  going  back,  and  would  punish 
him  for  repenting.  After  having  con- 
fessed his  offence,  he  was  liable  to  be 
tried  and  to  lose  all  his  service,  simply 
because  he  might  have  been  a  few  weeks, 
or  two  months,  away  from  his  duty.  The 
effect  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  a  man 
who  was  disposed  to  go  back  doing  so ; 
and  it  would  rather  induce  him  to  be- 
take himself  to  America  or  the  Colonies, 
for  he  would  find  that  if  he  went  back, 
this  Act  of  Parliament  absolutely  for- 
feited to  him  all  his  prior  service.  In 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  had 
never  seen — not  even  in  legislation  for 
Ireland — a  more  absurd  clause.  He 
ventured,  respectfully,  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  clause  was  putting  a 
premium  upon  desertion.  He  should  be 
very  happy  to  hear  any  reason  to  alter 
his  opinion ;  but,  so  far  as  most  of  them 
could  see,  the  only  effect  of  this  clause 
was  to  punish  a  man  for  going  back  to 
bis  duty. 

CoLO^"EL  STANLEY  observed,  that 
the  effect  of  the  clause  was  not  what 
bad  been  attributed  to  it  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers. If  a  man  came  back  he  was 
tried;  but  his  return  would  be  taken 
as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  under 
Claiise  56,  by  which  a  prisoner  charged 


before  a  court  martial  with  desertion 
might  be  found  guilty  of  the  minor 
offence  of  being  absent  without  leave. 

SiK  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  formerly  it  was  necessary  for  every 
soldier  to  be  sentenced  to  forfeit  his 
service.  A  power  was  given  at  one  time 
to  sentence  a  soldier  to  forfeit  his  further 
service  as  well;  but  that  power  was 
subsequently  taken  away,  as  it  was  held 
to  be  wrong.  They  were  only  going 
back  now  to  what  was  the  custom  20  or 
25  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  would  meet 
some  of  the  objections  that  had  been 
raised  to  enact  that  if  a  man  volun- 
tarily came  back  he  should  not  neces- 
sarily forfeit  his  former  service,  but,  at 
the  option  of  the  court,  might  be  allowed 
to  count  his  service  up  to  the  time  of 
desertion.  He  thought  that  a  power  of 
that  kind  in  the  hands  of  the  court 
martial  would  be  instrumental  in  in- 
ducing men  to  return  to  their  duty. 

Me.  PARNELL  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
had  made  a  very  good  point,  when  he 
said  that  this  clause  gave  the  military 
authorities  power  to  dispose,  without 
trial,  of  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  had 
deserted  and  returned,  and  to  punish 
him  for  this  offence  without  trying  him. 
The  competent  military  authorities  were 
given  power  to  sentence  a  soldier  with- 
out trial,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment 
upon  him  of  forfeiture  of  his  services, 
without  having  ascertained  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  offence  at  all.  That  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
posal, and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
working  of  the  clause  was  generally  un- 
derstood. The  clause  gave  the  military 
authorities  power  to  dispose  of  a  case 
without  trial,  and  to  sentence  a  man, 
and  to  punish  him  for  an  offence  of 
which  he  might  not  be  guilty.  In  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  a  very  fair  course 
to  postpone  this  clause,  until  the  Go- 
vernment should  see  that  the  position 
they  were  taking  up  was  indefensible. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  hoped  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  not  think  him  guilty 
of  discourtesy  in  saying  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  hard  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to  postpone  the  clause.  He 
begged  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  if  this  clause  had  been  made  more 
stringent,  yet  benefits  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  soldier  by  the  Bill  in 
other  directions.  He  had  thought  it 
undesirable  that  these  two  very  serious 
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Question  proposed,  '*That  the  words 
'  but  when  a  soldier  of  the  regular  forces 
has  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  following 
offences,'  stand  part  of  the  Clause.'* 

Mr.    O'DONNELL    said,    that    the 
special  reason  which  he  had  for  object- 
ing to  the  c  section  was  its  unvar3'ing 
severity.     The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  consented  to  take  out  sub-sec- 
tions e  and  rf,  referring  to  the  offence 
of  being  taken  prisoner  of  war  under 
certain  conditions,  and  of  not  rejoining 
the  regiment  when  released  under  certain 
circumstances.     But  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
ventured  to  think  that  the  clause  would 
be  much  more  improved  by  leaving  out 
sub-section  h   also ;  not  that  the  crime 
of  fraudulent  enlistment  was  not  a  very 
considerable  one,  but  that  this  crime,  as 
well  as  that  of  desertion,  ought  to  be 
treated  under  a    separate  clause  alto- 
gether.    Desertion  was  a  crime  which 
varied  very  much  in  itself.     In  one  case 
a  man  might  desert  under  very  bad  cir- 
cumstances, and  fully  deserve  to  have  all 
his  previous   service  forfeited;    and  in 
another  case  he  might  desert  under  very 
different   circumstances — might  not  be 
absent  long,  and  might  soon  return  to 
his  corps — and  yet  ho  would  find  himself 
forced  to  forfeit  all  his  previous  service. 
He  must  suffer  punishment,  without  any 
option  on   the   part  of  his  judges,  al- 
though, in  fact,  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
worst  category  of  deserters.     Again,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  a  case  of  fraudu- 
lent enlistment  might  occur  without  any 
very  serious  moral  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  the  offender.     Suppose  a  case  of 
fraudulent  enlistment,  whore  a  man  en- 
listed in  a  second  regiment — say,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  with  an  old  comrade, 
or  some  other  reason  of  the  kind;  he 
concealed  the  fact  ot  his  being  already  a 
soldier,  and,  undoubtedly,  deceived  the 
country  and  cheated  it  out  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money;  yet  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  that  a  man  who  com- 
mitted this  crime  in  order  to  serve  along 
with  an  old  comrade,  or  a  village  friend, 
was  not  so  bad  as  the  man  who,  accord- 
ing to  an  American  expression,  was  a 
regular  **  bounty  jumper."     But,  under 
the  Act,  he  would  be  declared  to  forfeit 
all  his  previous  service,  if  his  offence 
should  be  discovered.     He  thought  it 
ought  to  be  left  more  particularly  to  the 
court  martial  to  say  whether  or  not  such 
a  case  should  carry  with  it  forfeiture  of 


all  previous  service.     By  denying  to  the 
court  martial  this  power    ita    dignity 
was  lowered;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  prevented  from  properly  discrimi- 
nating offences.    It  was  true  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  proposed  to 
amend  the    clause,   to  the  effect  that 
where  a  deserter  served  unexceptionallv 
for  five  years  he  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
cover his  former  service ;  but  that  by  no 
means  met  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
which,  as  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  had  before 
pointed  out,  consisted  in  the  very  great 
difference    in  guilt    between    deserter 
and  deserter.     Surely,  a  court  martial, 
which  was  intrusted  with  the  power  of 
flogging,  ought  also  to  be  trusted  with 
the  power  of  discriminating  whether  a 
deserter  should  forfeit  the  whole  of  his 
previous  service,  or  whether  lie  should 
be  let  off  with  a  light  sentence. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  clause  waa 
opposed  to  the  principle  introduced  when 
the  system  of  short  service  was  estab- 
lished. What  was  the  punishment  pro- 
posed by  the  clause  ?  It  was  that  a 
soldier  guilty  of  desertion  should  eerre 
longer  in  the  Army.  Was  it  wise  to 
hold  out  to  a  soldier  that  service  in  the 
Army  was  to  be  a  punishment  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Parnell)  that  in 
framing  the  Bill  there  had  been  too 
much  desire  to  keep  to  the  old  modeU. 
In  addition  to  the  sentences  of  impriaoa- 
ment  and  forfeiture,  it  was  put  to  th« 
soldier,  as  a  further  punishment,  that  he 
should  serve  longer  in  the  Army,  ft 
was  well  known  that  a  thing,  when  rS" 
presented  as  disagreeable,  and  used  as » 
punishment,  became  obnoxious ;  as  in 
old  times,  when  going  to  church  i^** 
made  a  sort  of  punishment  for  childrei. 
If,  therefore,  a  longer  period  of  serfi* 
was  held  out  as  a  punishment  to  soldierii 
the  Army  would  be  made  objectionahk 
to  those  persons  desirous  of  enlistiDg. 
He  thought  it  would  be  well  to  strike 
out  the  four  sub-sections  «,  ^,  r,  c. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  permisakiB 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  as  the  sane 
points  were  raised  by  the  Amendmeit 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Hr- 
Parnell). 

• 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  AmendmiBt 
be,  by  leave,  withdrawn." 

Mil.  BIGGAB  considered  the  arifv* 
ments  very  strong  in  favour  of  stnloBC 
out  the  Bub-seotionB  a  and   h^  whm 
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Mk.  RYLANDS  did  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  G-entleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  clause  was  heing  pressed 
from  any  motives  of   obstruction;    he 
(Mr.  Bylands)  entirely  repudiated  any 
such  motives  in  his  opposition  to  it.     He 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  as 
they  went  through  the  Bill,  they  con- 
tinually met  with  evidence  that,  although 
keeping  to  the  old  Articles  of  War  and 
the  old  Mutiny  Act,  yet,  in  every  direc- 
tion, there  was  a  greater  severity  in 
respect  of   punishments,   and  a  with- 
drawal of  those  elements  of  merciful  con- 
sideration which  ran  through  previous 
Eegulations  of  the  Army.     No  Article 
of  War  which  he  could  find  approached 
in  severity  this  clause  with  respect  to 
forfeiture  of  service.     If  he  were  wrong 
in  that,  he  should  be  very  glad,  for  he 
spoke  on  this  subject  with  very  great 
hesitation.     But  he  would  repeat,  that 
he  could  find  nothing  in  those  Articles  of 
War  which  justified  the  extreme  severity 
of  the   clause  now  placed   before  the 
Committee.     The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,   he  trusted,   would  give  a 
promise — which,   if    he    did,   he    (Mr. 
Ky lands)  was  sure  he  would  fulfil —that 
the  merciful  provisions    found  in  the 
Articles  of  War,  by  which  service  was 
given  back  to  deserters  under  certain 
conditions,  and  on  proof  of  subsequent 
good  conduct,  should  be  introduced  into 
this  measure.  Those  merciful  provisions, 
which  were  found  in  the  Articles  of  War, 
were  entirely  left  out  in  this  Bill ;  and 
he  should  be  glad,  before  the  clause 
passed,   if   the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  state  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  had  arrived  with  respect  to 
the    169th  Article  of   War.     He   most 
emphatically  protested  against  the  Com- 
mittee being  pressed  to  pass  this  clause 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  stood,  and  he 
trusted  that  some  concessions  would  be 
made  by  the  Government. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  if  the 
Committee  would  once  more  give  him 
their  attention  he  would  endeavour  to 
lay  the  matter  before  them.  Under  the 
present  rules,  if  a  man  were  absent  more 
than  five  days,  and  he  was  found  guilty 
of  desertion,  his  previous  service  was 
forfeited.  And  not  only  were  a  man's 
service  forfeited  if  he  were  found  guilty 
of  desertion,  but  also  if  he  were  con- 
victed of  being  absent  without  leave  for 


longer  than  that  period.  Under  this 
measure,  the  forfeiture  of  previous  ser- 
vice was  limited  to  the  two  serious  crimes 
of  desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment ; 
and  hon.  Members  would,  therefore,  see 
that  a  change  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  leniency.  But  another  and  a  greater 
change  had  been  made.  As  the  clause 
was  drawn,  a  man  who  had  been  con- 
victed and  imprisoned  no  longer  forfeited 
the  time  which  he  passed  in  prison.  At 
present,  a  man  forfeited  all  the  time  that 
he  passed  in  prison ;  and  the  effect  was 
this — that  a  soldier  who  had  served  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  prison  prac- 
tically went  on  renewing  his  engage- 
ment. That  rule  was  now  made  to  cease 
altogether.  He  hoped  that  the  opera- 
tion of  that  change  would  be  that  a 
number  of  men  whom  it  was  very  desir- 
able not  to  retain  in  the  Army,  and  who 
passed  a  great  part  of  their  time  in 
prison,  would  be  gradually  weeded  from 
it.  He  fully  admitted  that  for  those  two 
crimes  the  punishment  was  made  some- 
what more  severe  than  before.  But  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bylands)  and  others 
would  look  at  the  clauses  further  on, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  various 
loopholes  that  had  now  been  given  to 
men  to  return  to  the  Service,  in  respect 
of  the  consequences  of  the  minor  crimes, 
they  would  find  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  were 
merciful.  If  they  took  into  considera- 
tion the  provision  by  which  men  sen- 
tenced to  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment were  now  drafted  abroad  and 
enabled  to  have  another  chance,  instead 
of  being  confined  in  prison  ;  if  all  these 
things  were  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  balance  struck,  he  did  hope 
that  the  Committee  would  see  that  there 
had  been  an  endeavour,  in  framing  this 
Bill,  to  be  as  merciful  as  was  consistent 
with  the  due  maintenance  of  discipline. 
Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  sub -section  3,  and  to 
point  out  that  the  offence  of  fraudulent 
enlistment  was  dealt  with,  not  only  in 
that  clause,  but  under  sub-section  7  of 
Clause  80.  It  seemed  to  him  hardly 
possible  that  those  provisions  for  fraudu- 
lent enlistment  should  be  concurrent, 
and  should  remain  in  the  Bill  to- 
gether. He  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  explain 
how  this  came  about.  With  regard  to 
the  offence  of  desertion,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
very  commoy,  and  it  was  necessary  tu 
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Colonel  COLTHUEST  said,  he 
wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  fact  that 
the  present  Bill,  unlike  the  old  Mutiny 
Act,  did  not  contain  any  power  to 
punish  a  man  who  confessed  himself  to 
be  in  the  Militia  at  the  time  of  his 
enlistment  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  as  well  as 
all  military  men,  laid  groat  stress  upon 
the  fact  of  the  soldier  entering  into  a 
contract,  and  deserving  no  mercy  if  he 
voluntarily  broke  it.  That  would  be 
quite  true  with  regard  to  a  contract 
entered  into  under  ordinary  civil  con- 
ditions ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  a  minor  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, in  order  to  make  it  binding  upon 
him,  he  must  re-consent  to  it  when  he 
came  of  age.  But,  in  this  case,  not  only 
to  the  detriment  of  the  principles  of 
civil  right,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army,  the  State  took 
into  its  service  boys  who  were  legally 
incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  con- 
tract. The  contract  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was  no 
reason  why  these  boys  should  be  bound 
down  to  what  might  be  the  folly  of  their 
youth  at  18  or  19;  nor  was  it  a  reason 
for  treating  them  as  deserters,  just  as  if 
they  were  men  of  full  age.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  one  of  two  things  ;  either 
to  insist  that  no  one  should  enter  the 
Army  who  was  not  of  full  age,  or  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  contract 
entered  into  by  a  boy,  and  the  contract 
entered  into  by  a  man  of  full  age.  Let 
men  of  full  age,  if  necessary,  be  treated 
with  severity ;  but  he  maintained  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  room  for  mercy 
to  be  shown  to  lads  of  18  or  19,  whom  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
civil  life  to  bind  down  to  the  engage- 
ments of  their  minority. 

:Mr.  EYLANDS,  while  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  oflfences  of 
desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment,  and 
while  he  agreed  that  those  offences 
should  be  punished  and  prevented,  was 
bound  to  express  his  great  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  this  clause.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  it  as  one  which  would  remove  certain 
difficulties  of  account ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Bylands)  was  quite  unable  to  see  bow  it 


could  do  so.    Then,  if  it  were  a  question 
of  punishing  deserters  and  men  who  en- 
listed fraudulently,  surely  the  12th  and 
13th  clauses  of  the  Bill  provided  ample 
punishments  for  such  persons.    Was  the 
object  of  the  clause  to  add  to  the  punish- 
ment already  existing  in  the  BiU,  or  wai 
it  to  retain  men  in  the  Army  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  their  original  enlist- 
ment ?  But  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman knew  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
(Mr.  Eylands)  that  to  retain  men  of  had 
character,  after  two  or  three  fraudulent 
enlistments,  would  be  the  g^atest  poe- 
sible  disadvantage  to  the  Service.     The 
great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  vti 
that  boys  were  taken  into  the  Service 
without  any  reference  to  their  character. 
They  took  a  lad  who,  perhaps,  having  got 
into  some  difficulty,  and  being  morallj 
and  physically  unfitted  for  the  Senrioeti 
well,  rushedto  the  recruiting  sergeantand 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  from  which,  after 
a  year  or  two,  he  probably  deserted, 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  Army  regu- 
lation by  becoming  a  worthless,  but  ex- 
pensive,  unit  in   the   number  of  their 
soldiers.     He  could  not  see  the  good  of 
retaining  this  clause,  for,  in  his  opinioif 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  bad  fellov 
who    deserted    once   or   twice    was  \o 
punish  him  and  get  rid  of  him  from  th» 
Army  as  soon  as  possible ;  otherwise,  h« 
believed,  there  would  always  remain  » 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to 
desertion.     It  also  appeared  to  him  th»* 
greater  care  should  be  taken  to  getyooB^ 
men  as  recruits  of  tolerably  good  ch«r- 
racter ;  but  having  provided  in  ClaiMO* 
12  and  13  for  the  punishment  of  deseitio* 
and  fraudident  enlistment  he  doubted* 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  resort  todi* 
power  proposed  to  be  given  by  thedaa** 
under  discussion.  - 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  object  aS 
the  clause  was  expressed  in  the  worf^ 
* '  the  whole  of  his  prior  service  shall  b* 
forfeited."      He  objected  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  put  into  an  Act  of  P*d**' 
ment  a  second  punishment  as  a  cfls^ 
sequence  of  another  sentence,  and  gn^ 
the  court  no  option  of  modifying  %  ^ 
relieving  the  prisoner  in  regard  to  it- 
There  was  a  very  strong  objection  to «<• 
undue  severity  in  enactments  which  wei* 
intended  to  operate  for  the  repre«fl* 
of   crime,    and    mere    irregularitjr  ^ 
offences.    Who  were  the  people  to* 
affected  by  this  clause,  and  who  wai  ■ 
the  whole  of  whose  prior  Benrioe  Aw 
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dealt  with  desertion  and  fraudulent  en- 
listment, and  made  it  imperative  upon 
the  court  martial  to  punish  all  offenders, 
great  or  small,  no  matter  whether  their 
time  of  service  was  long  or  short.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
very  properly  said  that  some  soldiers 
deserted  and  re-deserted  time  after  time, 
and  that  the  result  was  they  were  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  gaol.  The 
argument  of  those  who  opposed  the 
clause  did  not  apply  to  men  of  that 
stamp,  who  would  have  nothing  in 
consequence  to  forfeit  in  point  of  ser- 
vice. But  the  punishment  of  forfeiture 
would  fall  very  heavily  upon  the  well- 
conducted  soldier,  who  had  little  re- 
corded against  him ;  but  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  deserted  nearly  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  service.  Such  a  man 
might  easily  be  absent  for  a  time  without 
leave,  and  through  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, which  daily  occurred,  might  be 
prevented  from  returning  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  court  martial  might  find 
him  guilty  of  desertion  and  punish  him ; 
but  the  clause  laid  it  down  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  punishment  to  be  awarded 
he  should  suffer  a  further  very  severe 
penalty  in  the  loss  of  all  his  previous 
Bervice.  Again,  with  regard  to  fraudu- 
lent enlistment,  a  recruit  of  17  went 
before  the  justices  and  swore  he  was  18 
years  of  age ;  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
perhaps,  when  he  had  become  a  good 
and  useful  soldier,  he  was  found  out,  and 
the  court  martial  might  award  him 
punishment  for  having  fraudulently  en- 
listed. He  (Mr.  Biggar)  thought  it 
would  be  proper  that  the  court  martial 
should  have  the  option  of  making  a 
soldier  forfeit  his  seryice  or  not.  But  to 
say  first  that  the  court  martial  should 
inflict  punishment  for  desertion,  and 
then  to  impose  the  additional  punish- 
ment of  forfeiture,  was  monstrous. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  clause 
was  one  which  he  must  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  pass  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  left  on  Monday  last.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Cork  (Colonel 
Colthurst)  had  very  truly  reminded  the 
Committee  that  it  should  not  allow  sym- 
pathy for  the  soldiers  who  were  under 
punishment  to  extend  so  far  as  to  diminish 
the  respect  for  the  good  soldiers  who 
were  serving  in  the  Army.  He  proposed 
to  take  out  sub -sections  c  and  (^ ;  but 
with  regard  to  desertion  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service    wA  fraudulent  enlist- 


ment, these  were  crimes  which  could 
not  but  be  perpetrated  by  the  soldier 
himself,  and  which  could  not  in  any 
way  be  forced  upon  him ;  he  therefore 
felt  bound  to  retain  the  sub-sections 
a  and  h.  With  reference  to  the  case  of 
men  who  were  supposed  to  desert  in 
order  to  join  friends  in  other  regi- 
ments, he  had  almost  said  it  was 
nonsense  to  talk  about  such  cases;  for 
he  believed,  when  good  grounds  ex- 
isted, there  was  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  a  man  being  allowed  to  enter  another 
regiment.  But,  be  that  as  it  might,  he 
.did  not  think  any  man  had  a  right  to  be 
at  liberty  to  transfer  himself  whenever 
he  pleased.  Such  a  man  had  entered 
into  an  engagement  by  the  terms  of 
which  he  must  abide.  He  had  already 
pointed  out  how  great  a  blot  upon  the 
Army  was  desertion ;  while  fraudulent 
enlistment  amounted  to  a  regular  trade  ; 
and  he  quite  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  deal  with  those  crimes 
more  severely  than  had  been  the  case 
hitherto ;  and  it  was  felt  necessary,  while 
relieving  the  soldier  of  the  consequences 
of  some  minor  offences,  to  hit  him  harder 
for  crimes  committed  not  only  against 
the  State,  but  against  his  comrades.  As 
the  matter  stood,  a  soldier  guilty  of 
desertion  from  Her  Majesty's  Service, 
or  of  fraudulent  enlistment,  ipso  facto^ 
would  forfeit  his  service ;  he  chose  to 
break  his  engagement  and  incur  this 
penalty,  and  the  State  was  right  in  con- 
sidering him  as  entering  into  an  engage- 
ment de  novo.  He  did  not  think  that, 
in  view  of  the  present  short  service  in 
the  Army,  it  was  at  all  unreasonable  to 
ask  the  Committee  to  assent  to  the  clause 
as  amended. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  wished 
to  see  words  inserted  in  the  clause 
to  enable  commanding  officers,  in  some 
cases,  to  reduce  the  forfeiture  of  service 
to  a  shorter  period  than  the  whole  time 
of  service.  He  put  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  served  10  years,  and  borne  a 
high  character,  who,  being  sent  to  a 
bad  station,  suffered  in  his  health,  and 
for  some  reason  or  other,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  deserted.  The  command- 
ing officer,  although  he  might  wish  to 
punish  the  man  by,  say,  two  years' 
forfeiture,  would  be  absolutely  com- 
pelled by  law  to  forfeit  the  whole  10 
years'  service.  He  thought  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  clause  to 
meet  oases  of  that  t^ind. 
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Colonel  COLTHUEST  said,  he 
wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  fact  that 
the  present  Bill,  unlike  the  old  Mutiny 
Act,  did  not  contain  any  power  to 
punish  a  man  who  confessed  himself  to 
be  in  the  Militia  at  the  time  of  his 
enlistment  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  as  well  as 
all  military  men,  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  fact  of  the  soldier  entering  into  a 
contract,  and  deserving  no  mercy  if  he 
voluntarily  broke  it.  That  would  be 
quite  true  with  regard  to  a  contract 
entered  into  under  ordinary  civil  con- 
ditions ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  a  minor  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, in  order  to  make  it  binding  upon 
him,  he  must  re-consent  to  it  when  he 
came  of  age.  But,  in  this  case,  not  only 
to  the  detriment  of  the  principles  of 
civil  right,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army,  the  State  took 
into  its  service  boys  who  were  legally 
incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  con- 
tract. The  contract  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was  no 
reason  why  these  boys  should  be  bound 
down  to  what  might  be  the  folly  of  their 
youth  at  18  or  19 ;  nor  was  it  a  reason 
for  treating  them  as  deserters,  just  as  if 
they  were  men  of  full  age.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  one  of  two  things ;  either 
to  insist  that  no  one  should  enter  the 
Army  who  was  not  of  full  age,  or  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  contract 
entered  into  by  a  boy,  and  the  contract 
entered  into  by  a  man  of  full  age.  Let 
men  of  full  age,  if  necessary,  be  treated 
with  severity ;  but  he  maintained  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  room  for  mercy 
to  be  shown  to  lads  of  18  or  19,  whom  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
civil  life  to  bind  down  to  the  engage- 
ments of  their  minority. 

Mr.  EYLANDS,  while  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  offences  of 
desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment,  and 
while  he  agreed  that  those  offences 
should  be  punished  and  prevented,  was 
bound  to  express  his  great  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  this  clause.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  it  as  one  which  would  remove  certain 
difficulties  of  account ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Bylands)  was  ^uite  unable  to  see  how  it 


could  do  so.    Then,  if  it  were  a  question 
of  punishing  deserters  and  men  who  en- 
listed fraudulently,  surely  the  12th  and 
13th  clauses  of  the  Bill  provided  ample 
punishments  for  such  persons.    Was  the 
object  of  the  clause  to  add  to  the  punish- 
ment already  existing  in  the  Bill,  or  was 
it  to  retain  men  in  the  Army  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  their  original  enlist- 
ment? But  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman knew  a  great  deal  better  than  he 
(Mr.  Eylands)  that  to  retain  men  of  bad 
character,  after  two  or  three  fraudulent 
enlistments,  would  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible disadvantage  to  the  Service.      The 
great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  was 
that  boys  were  taken  into  the  Service 
without  any  reference  to  their  character. 
They  took  a  lad  who,  perhaps,  having  got 
into  some  difficulty,  and  being  morally 
and  physically  unfitted  for  the  Service  as 
well,  rushed  to  the  recruiting  sergeant  and 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  from  which,  after 
a  year  or  two,  he  probably  deserted, 
adding  to  the  difficulties  of  Army  regu- 
lation by  becoming  a  worthless,  but  ex- 
pensive,  unit  in   the    number  of  their 
soldiers.     He  could  not  see  the  good  of 
retaining  this  clause,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  a  bad  fellow 
who    deserted    once  or   twice    was    to 
punish  him  and  get  rid  of  him  from  the 
Army  as  soon  as  possible ;  otherwise,  he 
believed,  there  would  always  remain  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to 
desertion.    It  also  appeared  to  him  that 
greater  care  should  be  taken  to  get  young 
men  as  recruits  of  tolerably  good  cha- 
racter ;  but  having  provided  in  Clauses 
12  and  13  for  the  punishment  of  desertion 
and  fraudulent  enlistment  he   doubted 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  clause 
under  discussion. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  expressed  in  the  words 
*  *  the  whole  of  his  prior  service  shall  be 
forfeited."  He  objected  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  put  into  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment a  second  punishment  as  a  con- 
sequence of  another  sentence,  and  g^ve 
the  court  no  option  of  modifying  it,  or 
relieving  the  prisoner  in  regard  to  it. 
There  was  a  very  strong  objection  to  such 
undue  severity  in  enactments  which  were 
intended  to  operate  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  and  mere  irregularity,  or 
offences.  Who  were  the  people  to  be 
affected  by  this  clause,  and  who  was  it 
the  whole  of  whose  prior  service  should 
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be  forfeited  ?  First,  the  soldier  who  de- 
serted; secondly,  the  soldier  who  fraudu- 
lently enlisted.  Now,  the  latter,  he  as- 
sumed, might  be  a  grave  case.  But  the 
Bill  did  exactly  the  same  for  the  man  who 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  deserter,  and 
with  regard  to  whom  the  authorities  had 
taken  so  lenient  a  view  that  they  dis- 
pensed with  his  trial  by  court  martial, 
as  it  did  for  the  man  who  fraudu- 
lently enlisted.  Did  the  Committee  in- 
tend to  rank  together  these  two  classes 
— those  who  were  condemned  by  court 
martial,  and  those  who  were  lesser 
offenders?  He  understood  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  say  he 
was  going  to  take  out  the  words  ''if 
having  been  committed  as  a  deserter  by 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction;"  in  his 
(Mr.  Hopwood's)  opinion  it  would  also 
be  well  to  take  out  the  other  words 
**  or  having  confessed  the  offence  he  is 
liable  to  be  tried,"  because  the  offenders 
were  both  on  a  par  as  to  the  degree  of 
their  crime;  one  having  been  condemned 
by  court  martial — in  regard  to  whom  the 
ease,  perhaps,  was  not  so  strong — and 
the  trial  of  the  other  having  been  dis- 
pensed with  by  competent  authority. 
Then  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said  that  a  g^eat  deal  of  book-keep- 
ing was  to  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of 
the  clause.  But  was  it  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
that  that  was  to  be  effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice  ?  Then,  he  had  told  the 
Committee  that  desertion  and  fraudulent 
enlistment  were  crimes  which  a  man 
could  not  be  forced  to  commit.  What 
crimes  could  a  man  be  forced  to  commit? 
The  crimes  which  a  man  was  forced  to 
commit,  he  (Mr.  Hopwood)  apprehended 
ceased  to  be  crimes  at  all.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  under  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  who  treated  him  with  brutality 
and  bullied  him  ;  such  cases  were  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  many  a  man  had 
been  morally  compelled  to  desert  by  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  in  that  way. 
Was  that  to  be  ranked  with  the  crime  of 
fraudulent  enlistment,  which  had  ever 
been,  and  must  always  be,  a  much  more 
voluntary  act  than  desertion  ?  It  ought 
not  to  be  stereotyped  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  the  Committee  were  about 
to  pass,  that  neither  the  court  nor  the 
authorities  should  have  any  option  in 
the  matter  of  forfeiture  of  service 
merely  to  save  a  few  columns  of  book- 
keeping. 

VOL.  CCXLVn.    [thibd  sibjbs.] 


Colonel  ALEX  ANDES  said,  at  pre- 
sent, a  soldier  who  had  deserted  and 
been  tried  by  court  martial  forfeited  the 
whole  of  his  previous  service ;  but,  if  he 
kept  clear  of  the  regimental  defaulters' 
book,  he,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  ap- 
peared before  the  commanding  officer, 
and  requested  that  his  service  might  be 
restored.  The  commanding  officer  for- 
warded the  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  agreed  to  the  restoration  of 
service.  He  (Colonel  Alexander)  wished 
to  point  out  that  restoration  after  five 
years,  under  the  present  system  of  ser- 
vice, was  rather  too  long  deferred.  The 
period  of  five  years  was  all  very  well 
under  the  old  system ;  but  now,  when 
a  man  had  to  serve  six  years  with 
the  Colours  and  six  years  with  the 
Eeserve,  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  he  should  have  to  serve  five  years 
more  in  order  to  obtain  restoration  of 
service.  He  had  already  expressed  his 
opinion  upon  this  point,  in  reply  to  a 
Circular  from  the  War  Office,  that  the 
time  should  be  reduced  to  two  years, 
which  he  still  thought  would  be  suffi- 
cient under  the  present  system  of  enlist- 
ment for  six  years. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  sub-section  d,  which  provided 
that  the  whole  of  the  prior  service  of 
a  jsoldier  should  be  forfeited,  if  he 
should  be  convicted  of  the  offence  of  not 
having,  when  released  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  rejoined  his  regiment  as  soon  as  he 
could  and  ought  to  have  done. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  sub-section 
omitted  accordingly. 

Colonel  STANLEY  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  **  by  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,"  in  lines  27  and  28, 
observing,  that  although  a  man  might  be 
convicted  as  a  deserter  by  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  he  might  be 
restored  by  the  proper  military  autho- 
rity. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  itruck 
out  accordingly. 

Mb.  hopwood  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  41,  line  31,  to 
leave  out  the  words  **  the  whole  cf  his 
previous  service  shall  be  forfeited,''  in 
order  to  insert  the  words— 

2  B 
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crimes  of  desertion  and  fraudulent  enlist- 
ment should  be  placed  with  the  other 
crimes,  and  that  a  man  should  be  allowed 
to  reckon  his  service  prior  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence.  In  the  case  of 
these  two  crimes,  he  had  considered  that 
forfeiture  of  past  service  should  be  a 
part  of  the  sentence.  He  might  be 
right,  or  he  might  be  wrong,  in  that 
view ;  but  that  was  the  view  he  held. 
With  regard  to  these  two  very  serious 
crimes,  his  opinion  was  that,  ipno  facto^ 
a  soldier  should  forfeit  his  previous  ser- 
vice. With  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon), 
they  were  entitled  to  very  great  respect; 
but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  must 
remember  that,  at  the  time  he  spoke  of, 
courts  martial  could  not  find  a  man 
charged  with  desertion  guilty  of  any 
lesser  offence. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  ex- 
pressed dissent  from  that  view. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  now, 
under  Clause  56,  the  court  might  find  a 
man,  who  was  charged  with  desertion, 
guilty  of  the  lesser  crime  of  absence 
without  leave.  There  was,  moreover, 
power  in  the  Act  to  restore  a  man's  ser- 
vice. He  hoped  that  the  Committee 
would  now  take  a  division  upon  the 
Amendment. 

Majoh  NOLAN  begged  to  differ  from 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  AVar  in  what 
he  had  said.  If  his  (Major  Nolan's) 
recollection  served  him  right,  there  were 
between  2,000  and  3,000  men  convicted 
«very  year  of  the  offence  of  desertion — 
that  was  to  say,  there  were  about  5,000 
deserters,  and  between  2,000  and  3,000 
that  were  apprehended.  They  should 
remember  that  in  dealing  with  this 
crime  they  were  enormously  increasing 
the  punishment  for  an  ofl'ence  which 
existed  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  were 
adopting  a  course  which,  in  dealing 
with  civilians,  would  not  be  tolerated. 
The  clause  provided  that  where  a  soldier 
of  the  Regular  Forces  was  found  guilty 
of  any  of  the  following  offences,  deser- 
tion from  Her  Majesty's  Service,  &c. : — 

"  Then  either  upon  his  conviction  hy  court 
martial  of  the  oflfcnce,  or  (if  having  been  com- 
mitted as  a  deserter  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  or  having  confessed  the  offence,  ho 
is  liable  to  be  tried),  upon  his  trial  being  dis- 
pensed with  by  order  of  the  competent  militarj' 
authority,  the  whole  of  his  prior  service  shall 
b«  forfeited,  and  he  shall  be  liable  to  serve  as  a 
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soldier  of  the  regular  forces  for  the  term  of  bis 
original  enlistment,  reckoned  from  the  date  of 
such  conviction  or  such  order  dispensing  with 
trial,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  originally 
attested  at  that  date.*' 

The  Committee  would  thus  see  what  a 
very  severe  punishment  that  was ;  the 
whole  prior  service  of  a  man  was  for- 
feited, and  a  man  who  had  served  14  or 
15  years  would  have  to  commence  his 
service  over  again.  It  was  very  hard 
upon  old  soldiers,  amongst  whom  there 
were  some  hundreds  of  desertions  every 
year.  The  punishment  was  too  heavy, 
unless  some  power  of  mitigating  it  was 
given  to  the  court  martial.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  said  that  he  wonld 
accept  his  (Major  Nolan's)  Amendment, 
he  should  be  content  not  to  divide  upon 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood). 
He  would  suggest  that  the  clause  should 
be  amended  in  this  way — by  sayine  that 
the  whole  of  a  man's  prior  service  should 
be  forfeited 

"  Unless  a  court  of  competent  millitsir 
authority  specifically  orders  only  a  portion  <rf 
the  soldier's  service  to  be  forfeited,  in  which 
case  only  the  portion  of  the  service  so  ordered 
to  be  forfeited  shall  be  forfeited.** 

That  would  leave  it  to  the  court  before 
whom  a  deserter  was  tried  to  mitigate 
the  punishment.     The  clause,  as  it  was* 
drawn,  was  very  harsh  indeed ;  he  would 
not  complain  of  the  drafting :  but  he 
thought  something  more    should  hare 
been  done  on   the  side  of  mercy.   I^ 
ought  to  be  left  to  a  court  martial,  or  to 
the  military  authorities,  to  dispense,  in 
such  cases  as  they  should  think  it  right, 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  service.     But,  under  th« 
clause,  if  a  man  who  had  been  21  dajs 
absent,  and  was  found  in  plain  clothes 
when  apprehended,  he  had  to  be  tried  ano 
found  guilty  of  desertion,  and  then  thtf 
very  severe  punishment  was  imposed. 

Ax  uoN.  MEMBER  thought  the  longer 
a  man  had  served  the  gpreater  was  his 
punishment  under  this  clause,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  its  operation  would 
be  very  unjust  and  hard.  He  was  m 
favour  of  leaving  the  sentence,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  the  discretion  of  courts 
martial.  If  a  soldier  deserved  a  hard 
sentence,  probably  a  court  martial  would 
give  it  to  liim ;  but  if  he  did  not  deser^** 
a  severe  sentence,  then  he  thought  thst 
a  court  martial  should  have  power  to 
treat  him  with  mercy. 
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gation  in  their  favour  in  the  present  I 
case.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  did  not  wish  to  be 
severe  upon  soldiers,  and  that  he  was 
really  resisting  his  own  convictions  in  in- 
sisting upon  this  clause.  He  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
be  a  little  merciful  upon  this  occasion, 
and  to  yield  to  his  own  good  feelings  in 
the  matter.  Although  it  might  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
military  authorities  by  whom  he  was 
advised,  yet  they  knew  that  those  gen- 
tlemen were  much  too  fond  of  red  tape  ; 
and  it  was  for  them,  sitting  there  as 
legislators,  not  to  let  their  judgment  be 
warped  from  what  they  thought  right, 
merely  because  those  authorities  were 
in  favour  of  severe  punishment. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  ventured  to  say 
that  this  proposed  penalty  must  act  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  Go- 
vernment. If  a  soldier  deserted  under 
the  influence  of  some  passing  fancy,  but 
afterwards  repented,  and  wished  to 
come  back  into  the  Army,  a  punishment 
was  here  enacted  which  would  deter 
him  from  going  back,  and  would  punish 
him  for  repenting.  After  having  con- 
fessed his  offence,  he  was  liable  to  be 
tried  and  to  lose  all  his  service,  simply 
because  he  might  have  been  a  few  weeks, 
or  two  months,  away  from  his  duty.  The 
effect  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  a  man 
who  was  disposed  to  go  back  doing  so ; 
and  it  would  rather  induce  him  to  be- 
take himself  to  America  or  the  Colonies, 
for  he  would  find  that  if  he  went  back, 
this  Act  of  Parliament  absolutely  for- 
feited to  him  all  his  prior  service.  In 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  had 
never  seen — not  even  in  legislation  for 
Ireland — a  more  absurd  clause.  He 
ventured,  respectfully,  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  clause  was  putting  a 
premium  upon  desertion.  He  should  be 
very  happy  to  hear  any  reason  to  alter 
his  opinion ;  but,  so  far  as  most  of  them 
could  see,  the  only  effect  of  this  clause 
was  to  punish  a  man  for  going  back  to 
his  duty. 

CoLO>^L  STANLEY  observed,  that 
the  effect  of  the  clause  was  not  what 
had  been  attributed  to  it  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers. If  a  man  came  back  he  was 
tried;  but  his  return  would  be  taken 
as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  under 
Clause  56,  by  which  a  prisoner  charged 


before  a  court  martial  with  desertion 
might  be  found  guilty  of  the  minor 
offence  of  being  absent  without  leave. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  formerly  it  was  necessary  for  every 
soldier  to  be  sentenced  to  forfeit  his 
service.  A  power  was  given  at  one  time 
to  sentence  a  soldier  to  forfeit  his  further 
service  as  well;  but  that  power  was 
subsequently  taken  away,  as  it  was  held 
to  be  wrong.  They  were  only  going 
back  now  to  what  was  the  custom  20  or 
25  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  would  meet 
some  of  the  objections  that  had  been 
raised  to  enact  that  if  a  man  volun- 
tarily came  back  he  should  not  neces- 
sarily forfeit  his  former  service,  but,  at 
the  option  of  the  court,  might  be  allowed 
to  count  his  service  up  to  the  time  of 
desertion.  He  thought  that  a  power  of 
that  kind  in  the  hands  of  the  court 
martial  would  be  instrumental  in  in- 
ducing men  to  return  to  their  duty. 

Mb.  PARNELL  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
had  made  a  very  good  point,  when  he 
said  that  this  clause  gave  the  military 
authorities  power  to  dispose,  without 
trial,  of  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  had 
deserted  and  returned,  and  to  punish 
him  for  this  offence  without  trying  him. 
The  competent  military  authorities  were 
given  power  to  sentence  a  soldier  with- 
out trial,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment 
upon  him  of  forfeiture  of  his  services, 
without  having  ascertained  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  offence  at  all.  That  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
posal, and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
working  of  the  clause  was  generally  un- 
derstood. The  clause  gave  the  military 
authorities  power  to  dispose  of  a  case 
without  trial,  and  to  sentence  a  man, 
and  to  punish  him  for  an  offence  of 
which  he  might  not  be  guilty.  In  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  a  very  fair  course 
to  postpone  this  clause,  until  the  Go- 
vernment should  see  that  the  position 
they  were  taking  up  was  indefensible. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  hoped  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  not  think  him  guilty 
of  discourtesy  in  saying  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  hard  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to  postpone  the  clause.  He 
begged  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  if  this  clause  had  been  made  more 
stringent,  yet  benefits  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  soldier  by  the  Bill  in 
other  directions.  He  had  thought  it 
undesirable  that  these  two  very  serious 
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hold  something  in  terror  em  oyer  soldiers 
to  check  the  crime ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  it  was  right  that  there  should 
be  ample  power  to  remit  the  sentence  of 
forfeiture  to  any  extent  and  to  any 
period. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  had  listened  very 
carefully  to  everything  that  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he  had  an- 
swered the  objections  which  had  been 
raised  to  the  clause.     He  did  not  think 
he  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  if  he 
stated  that  his  argument  was  altogether 
wrong.     He  proposed  to  deprive  a  sol- 
dier, under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  all 
benefit  of  his  previous  good  service  with 
the  Colours,  and,  by  way  of  recompense, 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  his  service  on 
the  tread-mill,  or  in  gaol.     He  did  not 
think  that  he  was  misrepresenting  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  argu- 
ment in  saying  that.     The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  actually  refused 
to  listen  to  experienced  Members  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House  ;  and  when  they 
suggested  a  proper  punishment  for  the 
offence,  he  still  insisted  upon  forfeiture, 
nnder  the  clause,  of  all  the  previous 
good  service  of  the  deserter,  although 
he  allowed  the  man  to  count  as  service  the 
number  of  years  that  he  spent  in  gaol. 
That  seemed  to  him  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  of  which  he  had  heard  of 
for  meeting  an  argument.     He  ventured 
to  say  that,  considering  the  thinness  of 
the  Committee  and  the  importance  of 
this  clause,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  move 
to  report  Progress,  until  the  House  was 
more  fairly  filled.     This  was  a  clause  of 
the  very  first  importance,  and  required 
the  fullest  consideration.     This  clause 
proposed  to  punish  a  deserter  who  had 
confessed  his  crime  by  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  previous  service.    They  contended 
that  this  was  directed  against  expediency, 
and  was  contrary  to  the  public  service. 
It  tempted  a  temporary  deserter  to  be- 
come a  permanent  one ;  and  the  recom- 
pense that  was  proposed  for  the  injustice 
inflicted   was    to  allow  the  soldier  to 
count  as  good   service  the  months  or 
years  that  he  had  spent  in  gaol.     He 
was  sure  that  the  argument  which  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
put  forward  did  not  emanate  from  him- 
self; but  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind 
from  some  mischievous  quarter  to  which 
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he   was  bound  to  pay  reverence  from 
oflicial  reason.     The  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  also  said  that  the  court 
martial,   before  whom  a  deserter  was 
brought,  could  convict  a  man   of  only 
having  been  absent  without  leave  in- 
stead of  convicting  him   of   desertion. 
That  was  an  extraordinary  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.     A  deserter  who  wished 
to  give  himself  back  to  the  Service  ought 
to  be  treated  more  leniently ;  but  he  had 
been  undoubtedly   guilty  of  desertion, 
and  it  was   actually  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  a 
court  martial  should  find  him  guilty  of 
another  crime.     Such  a  suggestion  as 
that  aimed  directly  at  the  reputation  of 
courts  martial.     The   suggestion  was, 
that  in  order  to  get  out  of  this  very  bar- 
barous clause  a  court  martial  should  find 
a  man  guilty,  not  of  the  offence  which 
he  had  actually  committed,  but  of  an 
offence  which  he  had  not  committed.  A 
man,  when  guilty  of  desertion,  ought  to 
be  punished  for  desertion,  and  not,  as 
had  been  suggested,  for  an  offence  whicb 
he  had  not  committed  of  a  minor  chs- 
racter.     There  was  a  story  of  an  Irish 
jury  before  whom  a  man  was  placed  on 
a  charge  of  murder.     There  was  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  against  him  on  the 
charge  of  murder,  and  the  Judge  charged 
the  jury  directly  against  his  conviction  ; 
but,    notwithstanding    that,    the  jury 
found  him  guilty  of  murder.   The  Judgo 
expressed  his  surprise  at  such  a  course  , 
but  the  jury  answered  calmly  thatthi^ 
man  was  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  thf** 
he  was  a  notorious  horse-stealer.    Tha* 
was  the  kind  of  morality  which  the  rigU  t 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  sought  to 
inculcate    upon    courts     martial.     H^ 
thought,   under  the   circumstances,  h^ 
should  be  justified  in  moving  to  repor* 
Progress,  in  order  that   a  full  Houff^ 
might  understand  the  casuistry  vhicl>^ 
Pascal  never  approached,  and  by  whicl* 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlenisl* 
attempted  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  chairman  inquired,  Whether 

the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  mote^* 
to  report  Progress  ? 

Mr.  O'DONNELL :  No,  Sir. 

Major  NOLAN  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle^ 
man  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Vtr 
should  not  accept  some  Amendment  npoo 
the  clause.  The  more  he  read  the 
clause  the  more  strongly  was  he  opposed 
to  the  Committee  giving  auch  sweepisg 
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powers  as  were  contained  in  it.  He 
would  draw  the  attention  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  Clause  80,  which  enforced  this 
claus< 


•*  Where  a  soldier  of  the  regular  forces  has 
been  guilty  of  the  offence  of  desertion  from 
Her  Majesty's  service  or  of  fraudulent  enlist- 
ment, and  hks  either  been  convicted  of  the  same 
by  a  court  martial,  or  having  confessed  the 
offence,  or  been  committed  by  a  court  of  sum- 
mary iurisdiction  as  a  deserter,  is  liable  to  be 
tried,  but  his  trial  has  been  dispensed  with  by 

order  of  the  competent  military  authority 

such  soldier  shall  bo  liable  to  general  service, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  be  transferred  to 
snch  corps  of  the  regular  forces  as  the  com- 
petent military  authority  may  from  time  to  time 
order." 

The  same  power  was  given  if  a  man  had 
l>een  sentenced  by  a  court  martial,  for 
any  offence,  to  a  punishment  of  not  less 
than  four  months'  imprisonment.   Those 
two  clauses,  taken  together,  amounted  to 
ibis — that  a  man  who  had  four  years' 
lerrice  to  put  in    was   really  made  to 
•erro  for  two  years  longer.      A    man 
might  have  joined  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  to  spend  all  his  time  in  England  ; 
but  a  power  was  taken   to    send  him 
abroad  to  the  Colonies,  if  sentenced  to  a 
short  term  of  imprisonment.  He  was  not 
objecting  to  a  man  being  sent  away  for 
foreign  service,  instead  of  being  kept  in 
gaol ;  but  the  effect  of  the  provision  was 
very  much  like  transporting  a  man  for 
MX  years — it  was  very  nearly  the  same 
punishment  as  the  old  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.  Such  a  power 
as  that  was  greater  than  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Judges ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  in  some  cases  it  would  cause 
pfeat  injustice.     A  man  might  be  sent 
to  a  good  station  in  India,    but  it   was 
quite  likely  that  he  might  be  sent  to  a  bad 
^tion ;  and  the  difference  between  his 
<^ndition  and  that  of  convicts  under  the 
<>M  transportation  system  would  not  be 
▼^  great.     When  the  power  was  taken 
to  aend  a  deserter  out  to  India,  it  was 
^  Worth  while  to  send  him  out  for  two 
years  and  to  bring  him  back  at  the  end 
®^  the  period  ;   but  what   the   Bill  did 
was  to  say — **  We  will  start  afresh  with 
■{^  years'  service,  and  send  him  out  for 
*J^t  period."      When    such    sweeping 
^^*^^^iige8  as  those  were  made,  there  ought 
to  be  some  power  either  in  the  Secretary 
®'  State  or  a   competent   military   au- 
thority, in  extreme  cases,  to  remit  or 
'^uce  the  sentence.     It  was  not  right 
tbat  in  all  cases  a  court  should  be  obliged 


to  ignore  all  the  past  services  of  the 
criminal,  and  that  it  should  be  left  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  by  general  rules  to  send  a  man  out 
of  the  country  for  six  years.  Unless 
some  modification  in  this  clause  were 
made,  he  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  probably 
find  that  great  opposition  would  be 
raised  to  Clause  80.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  accept 
either  his  Amendment  or  any  other 
embodying  the  same  principle  he  should 
be  quite  content. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  62 ; 
Noes  42:  Majority  20.  — (Div.  List, 
No.  134.) 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  he  had  to 
propose  that  the  following  Amendment 
should  be  made  in  the  clause : — To  insert 
in  page  41,  line  31,  after  the  words  '*the 
whole  of  his  prior  service  shall  be  for- 
feited," the  words — 

"  Unless  the  court  or  some  competent  military 
authority  specifically  orders  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  soldier's  service  bo  forfeited,  in  which  case 
such  portion  of  his  service  shall  be  forfeited." 

This  alteration  would  simply  leave  the 
court  martial  or  the  conij»etent  military 
authority  power  in  special  cases,  which 
they  might  exercise  once  in  20  times,  to 
award  any  less  punishment  than  for- 
feiture of  the  whole  of  the  man's  previous 
service. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
some  words  to  propose  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause,  which  he  thought 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  Committee. 
Ho  only  wished  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  forfeiture  of  service  was  one  thing, 
and  restoration  of  previous  service  was 
another.  He  proposed  to  add  to  the 
clause — 

**  The  Secretary  of  State  may  restore  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  service  forfeited 
under  this  clause  to  any  soldier  who  has  per- 
formed good  and  faithful  service  up  to  the  time 
of  such  restoration,  if  he  be  recommended  to  do 
so  by  the  court  martial  before  whom  the  trial 
takes  place." 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  was  will- 
ing to  withdraw  his  Amendment  in 
favour  of  that  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War. 

Amendment  {Major  Nolan) ^  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 
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Amendment   (^Colonel  Stanley)  agreed 
to :  words  inserted  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Proceedings  for  Enlistment. 

Clause   77  (Proceedings  for     enlist- 
ment). 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  moved  the  omission 
of  the  words  in  page  41,  lines  40  and 
41,   **  for  the   time    being    authorized 
by   a    Secretary    of    State,"     for    the 
purpose    of   inserting  in  lieu  of  them 
the  words,  **  hereafter  annexed."      In 
important    cases,    such     as    those     to 
which  the  clause  related,  it  was,  he  said, 
in    his     opinion,    extremely    desirable 
that  the  form   stating  the  general  re- 
quirements of  attestation  should  be  set 
forth  in  the  Bill  itself.     That  would  be 
a  much  better  mode  of  proceeding  than 
to  leave  the  form  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  State;   because  there 
might  not  be  always  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  a  man  who  would  act 
80  reasonably,  and  in  whom  such  reliance 
could  be  placed,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  who  at  present  occu- 
pied that  position.     If  a  proper  form  of 
attestation  were    inserted  in  the  Bill, 
specifying  all  the  essential  obligations 
into  which  a  soldier  entered  on  joining 
the  Army,  then  all  doubt  in  the  matter 
would  be  removed.      After  all  that  had 
been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
of  the  Bill,  as  to  a  contract  being  made 
between  soldiers  and  the  Government,  it 
was  but  fair,  he  maintained,  that  there 
should  be  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
on  which  that  contract  was  based ;  and 
with  all  the  experience  possessed  by  the 
Horse  Guards  of  the  requirements   of 
the  Service,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culy  in  introducing  a  regular  form  of 
attestation  by  way  of  annex  to  the  Bill, 
instead   of  leaving  it    to    be  *'  for  the 
time  being  authorized  by  a  Secretary 
of  State."     The   Committee  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  exactly  what 
they  thought  ought  to  be   done  in  the 
matter,  and  what  it  was  that,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  required  of  a  re- 
cruit ;  but  if  they  allowed  that  oppor- 
tunity to  pass,  it  might  be  very  difficult 
to  amend  the  Act  once  it  had  become 
law. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  consider  a  little 
more  carefully  the  nature  of  his  Amend- 
ment, he  would  find  that  its  adoption 


would  defeat  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view  in  moving  it.  Although  he  (Colonel 
Stanley)  did  not  suppose  there  was  any- 
thing like  finality  about  any  measure, 
still  he  hoped,  and  thought,  that  the  pre- 
sent Bill  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  question! 
with  which  it  dealt.  He  quite  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  recruits  should 
know  the  nature  of  the  contract  into 
which  they  entered  when  they  joined 
the  Army,  and  what  the  obligations 
were  to  which  they  made  themselves 
liable.  But  that  was  a  different  thing 
from  stereotyping  the  form  of  attesta- 
tion, which  was,  he  thought,  open  to 
very  great  objection.  Suppose  a  man 
enlisted  for  six  years,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  it  was  deemed  de- 
sirable to  pass  him  into  tho  Reserve, 
the  military'  authorities  might  find  their 
hands  tied  by  the  Act,  if  the  Amendment 
were  accepted.  He  quite  understood 
what  the  object  was  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  sought  to  carry  out ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  mors 
satisfactorily  attained  by  making  the 
terms  of  attestation  known  to  a  recruit 
and  duly  setting  them  forth  in  the  small 
account-book  with  which  he  was  fur- 
nished. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
would  not  persevere  with  his  Amend- 
ment, and  said  it  was  extremely  incon- 
venient that,  upon  a  technical  question 
such  as  that  to  which  it  related,  tn 
Amendment  should  be  proposed  without 
any  previous  Notice.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was,  he  thought,  quite 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  desiraUe 
that  the  form  of  attestation  should  be 
stereotyped  in  the  Bill.  It  was  reiUty 
much  better  that  a  certain  latitude  in 
tho  matter  should  be  left  to  the  Exe- 
cutive ;  and,  entertaining  that  opinion, 
he  should  certainly  vote  against  the 
Amendment  if  it  were  pressed  to  i 
division. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  the  mode  of 
enlistment  prescribed  by  the  clause  wes 
an  improvement  on  the  old  system. 
Under  the  old  system,  if  a  man  agreed 
to  enlist  he  had  to  pay  £  I  if  he  wanted 
to  get  off  his  engagement ;  and  it  xttj 
often  happened  that  he  had  not  the 
pound,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  ent« 
the  Army  against  his  wilL    That  sjitiB 
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beiog  abolished,  enlistment  would  be 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
a  lefi^l  proceeding,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
recruit. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  was  very  much  disposed 
to  ag^ee  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Bristowe), 
that  it  was  very  inconvenient,  generally 
speaking,  that  Amendments  should  be 
moved  without  Notice.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  it  was  very  easy  to 
understand  what  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee  meant.  He  should  cer- 
tainly support  the  Amendment ;  because 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  delegating 
the  powers  which  the  clause  would  con- 
fer to  the  military  authorities.  The 
House  might  deem  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  form  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  unreasonable;  and  even  sup- 
pose it  were  provided  that  the  rules  for 
attestation  should  be  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House,  it  would  require,  if  any 
hon.  Member  objected  to  them,  that  he 
should  give  Notice  of  Motion  on  t)ie 
subject,  and  take  the  opinion  of  the 
House  upon  them  before  they  could  be 
changed.  But  for  an  independent  Mem- 
ber it  would  bo  practically  impossible  to 
succeed  in  effecting  such  a  change ;  and 
as  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  that 
the  form  of  attestation  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill  itself,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  always 
been  of  opinion  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  such 
large  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  the  clause  before  the  Committee 
would  confer  upon  him.  There  had 
been  a  variety  of  Acts  passed  in  modern 
times,  giving  the  Secretary  of  State  simi- 
lar powers,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  result  had  been  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory. The  Committee  had  already 
assented  to  a  clause  which  would  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  frame 
roles ;  and  now  again  they  were  asked 
to  confer  upon  him  the  power  to  draw 
np  a  notice  stating  the  general  require- 
ments of  attestation  in  such  form  as  ho 
might  think  fit,  and  which  he  might 
alter  from  time  to  time  as  he  pleased. 
If  the  clause  were  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  the  Committee  would,  ho  con- 
tended, have  no  means  of  knowing  that 
the  notice  would  fulfil  the  conditions 
which  they  desired.  What  they  desired 
was,  that  the  recruit  should  bo  guarded 


against  making  any  mistake ;  but  that 
object  might  not  to  be  secured  by  such  a 
notice  as  the  Secretary  of  State  miglit 
deem  it  desirable  to  authorize.  Tho 
notice,  as  authorized  by  him,  would  be 
drawn  up  for  the  convenience  of  tho 
military  authorities,  and  not  for  tho 
protection  of  the  soldier ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee ought  not,  he  thought,  to  be  too 
much  led  away  by  a  deferenco  to  the 
views  of  the  military  authorities,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  no  little  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  were  tho  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  class  that  would,  in 
reality,  bo  most  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion on  which  they  were  now  engaged. 
Tlie  soldier,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
entirely  precluded  from  giving  his  opi- 
nion on  questions  in  which  ho  was  so 
deeply  interested.  He  was  not  repre- 
sented in  that  House.  He  had  no  vote, 
and  was  entirely  unprotected,  so  far  as 
tho  legislation  which  was  initiated  by 
the  House  was  concerned.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly necessary,  therefore,  that  when 
power  to  make  rules  or  to  draw  up 
forms  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  should  bo  defined,  if  possible, 
in  some  sort  of  way,  and  that  could  bo^t 
be  done  in  the  present  case  by  inserting 
the  form  of  attestation  in  tho  Bill. 
What  reasonable  objection,  he  should 
like  to  know,  could  be  urged  against  tho 
Amendment?  When  the  Committee 
saw  the  form,  they  would  bo  able  to 
judge  whether  it  was  in  accordance  with 
their  notions  on  the  subject  or  not,  and 
some  opportunity  might  bo  afforded, 
also,  of  ascertaining  tho  opinion  of  the 
soldier  with  respect  to  it.  But  if  the 
clause  were  agreed  to  in  its  present 
shape,  tho  Conimitteo  would  be  left  all 
in  the  dark.  Of  course,  they  might  be 
told  that,  if  they  liked,  they  could  see 
the  form ;  but  they  could  not  bo  sure 
that,  after  tho  Bill  had  passed,  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  regulations  might  not 
be  drawn  np  with  regard  to  enlistment. 
He,  for  one,  strongly  objected  to  having 
such  vague  powers  conferred  upon  a 
Secretary  of  State ;  because  he  never 
knew  a  Secretary  of  State  yet  who  did 
not  abuse  the  authority  which  was  in- 
trusted to  him  in  so  vague  and  general 
a  way.  As  the  Committee  were  aware, 
it  was  a  course  very  frequently  adopted 
to  provide  that  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  certain  matters  should  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  for  40 
days  ;  and  that,  at  least,  should  be  done. 
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Amendment   {Colonel  Stanley)  agreed 
to ;  words  inserted  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Pfoeeedinge  for  EnlUtment. 

Clause   77  (Proceedings  for     enlist- 
ment). 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  moved  the  omission 
of  the  words  in  page  41,  lines  40  and 
41,   **  for  the   time    being    authorized 
by   a    Secretary    of    State,"     for    the 
purpose    of   inserting  in  lieu  of  them 
the  words,  **  hereafter  annexed."      In 
important    cases,    such     as    those     to 
which  the  clause  related,  it  was,  he  said, 
in    his     opinion,    extremely    desirable 
that  the  form   stating  the  general  re- 
quirements of  attestation  should  be  set 
forth  in  the  Bill  itself.     That  would  be 
a  much  better  mode  of  proceeding  than 
to  leave  the  form  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  State;   because  there 
might  not  be  always  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  a  man  who  would  act 
so  reasonably,  and  in  whom  such  reliance 
could  be  placed,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  who  at  present  occu- 
pied that  position.     If  a  proper  form  of 
attestation  were    inserted  in  the  Bill, 
specifying  all  the  essential  obligations 
into  which  a  soldier  entered  on  joining 
the  Army,  then  all  doubt  in  the  matter 
would  be  removed.      After  all  that  had 
been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
of  the  Bill,  as  to  a  contract  being  made 
between  soldiers  and  the  Government,  it 
was  but  fair,  he  maintained,  that  there 
should  be  a  statement  of  the  conditions 
on  which  that  contract  was  based ;  and 
with  all  the  experience  possessed  by  the 
Horse  Guards   of  the  requirements   of 
the  Service,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culy  in  introducing  a  regular  form  of 
attestation  by  way  of  annex  to  the  Bill, 
instead   of  leaving  it    to    be  **  for  the 
time  being  authorized  by  a  Secretary 
of  State."     The   Committee  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  exactly  what 
they  thought  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
matter,  and  what  it  was  that,  in  their 
opinion,  ought  to  be  required  of  a  re- 
cruit ;  but  if  they  allowed  that  oppor- 
tunity to  pass,  it  might  be  very  difficult 
to  amend  the  Act  once  it  had  become 
law. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  consider  a  little 
more  carefully  the  nature  of  his  Amend- 
ment, he  would  find  that  its  adoption 


would  defeat  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view  in  moving  it.  Although  be  (Colonel 
Stanley)  did  not  suppose  there  was  any- 
thing like  finality  about  any  measure, 
still  he  hoped,  and  thought,  that  the  pre- 
sent Bill  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  questioni 
with  which  it  dealt.  He  quite  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  recruits  should 
know  the  nature  of  the  contract  into 
which  they  entered  when  they  joined 
the  Army,  and  what  the  obligations 
were  to  which  they  made  themselves 
liable.  But  that  was  a  dififerent  thing 
from  stereotyping  the  form  of  attesta- 
tion, which  was,  he  thought,  open  to 
very  great  objection.  Suppose  a  man 
enlisted  for  six  years,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  it  was  deemed  de- 
sirable to  pass  him  into  tho  Reserve, 
the  military  authorities  might  find  their 
hands  tied  by  the  Act,  if  the  Amendment 
were  accepted.  He  quite  understood 
what  the  object  was  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  sought  to  caiTy  out ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  could  be  more 
satisfactorily  attained  by  making  the 
terms  of  attestation  known  to  a  recruit, 
and  duly  setting  them  forth  in  the  small 
account-book  with  which  he  was  ivn" 
nished. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
would  not  persevere  with  his  Amend- 
ment, and  said  it  was  extremely  incon- 
venient that,  upon  a  technical  question 
such  as  that  to  which  it  related,  sft 
Amendment  should  be  proposed  without 
any  previous  Notice.  The  right  hoi. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  <* 
State  for  War  was,  he  thought,  qui» 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  desirabW 
that  the  form  of  attestation  should  b* 
stereotyped  in  the  Bill.  It  was  waltf 
much  better  that  a  certain  latitude  i^ 
tho  matter  should  be  left  to  the  Et^* 
cutive ;  and,  entertaining  that  opinio<»» 
he  should  certainly  vote  against  tb* 
Amendment  if  it  were  pressed  to  ^ 
division.  ^ 

Major  NOLAN  thought  the  mode  o* 
enlistment  prescribed  by  the  clause  w«^ 
an  improvement  on  the  old  systea^ 
Under  the  old  system,  if  a  man  agree* 
to  enlist  he  had  to  pay  £  I  if  he  wanted 
to  get  off  his  engagement ;  and  it  TCf/ 
often  happened  that  he  had  not  tbt 
pound,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  enttf 
the  Army  against  his  wilL    That  qfstitt 
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being  abolished,  enlistment  would  be 
effected  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
a  legal  proceeding,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
recruit. 

Mb.  BIOGAB  was  very  much  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Bristowe), 
that  it  was  very  inconvenient,  generally 
speaking,  that  Amendments  should  be 
moved  without  Notice.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  it  was  very  easy  to 
understand  what  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee  meant.  He  should  cer- 
tcdnly  support  the  Amendment ;  because 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  delegating 
the  powers  which  the  clause  would  con- 
fer to  the  military  authorities.  The 
House  might  deem  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  form  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  unreasonable;  and  even  sup- 
pose it  were  provided  that  the  rules  for 
attestation  should  be  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House,  it  would  require,  if  any 
hon.  Member  objected  to  them,  that  he 
should  give  Notice  of  Motion  on  the 
subject,  and  take  the  opinion  of  the 
House  upon  them  before  they  could  be 
changed.  But  for  an  independent  Mem- 
ber it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
succeed  in  effecting  such  a  change ;  and 
as  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  that 
the  form  of  attestation  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill  itself,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  af]rree  to  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  had  always 
been  of  opinion  that  it  was  dangerous 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  such 
large  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  the  clause  before  the  Committee 
would  confer  upon  him.  There  had 
been  a  variety  of  Acts  passed  in  modern 
times,  giving  the  Secretary  of  State  simi- 
lar powers,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
the  result  had  been  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory. The  Committee  had  already 
assented  to  a  clause  which  would  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  frame 
rules ;  and  now  again  they  were  asked 
to  confer  upon  him  the  power  to  draw 
up  a  notice  stating  the  general  require- 
ments of  attestation  in  such  form  as  he 
might  think  fit,  and  which  he  might 
alter  from  time  to  time  as  he  pleased. 
If  the  clause  were  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  the  Committee  would,  he  con- 
tended, have  no  means  of  knowing  that 
the  notice  would  fulfil  the  conditions 
which  they  desired.  What  they  desired 
was,  that  the  recruit  should  be  guarded 


against  making  any  mistake ;  but  that 
object  might  not  to  be  secured  by  such  a 
notice  as  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
deem  it  desirable  to  authorize.  The 
notice,  as  authorized  by  him,  would  be 
drawn  up  for  the  convenience  of  the 
military  authorities,  and  not  for  the 
protection  of  the  soldier ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee ought  not,  he  thought,  to  be  too 
much  led  away  by  a  deference  to  the 
views  of  the  military  authorities,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  no  little  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  were  the  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  class  that  would,  in 
reality,  be  most  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion on  which  they  were  now  engaged. 
The  soldier,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
entirely  precluded  from  giving  his  opi- 
nion on  questions  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested.  He  was  not  repre- 
sented in  that  House.  He  had  no  vote, 
and  was  entirely  unprotected,  so  far  as 
the  legislation  which  was  initiated  by 
the  House  was  concerned.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly necessary,  therefore,  that  when 
power  to  make  rules  or  to  draw  up 
forms  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  should  be  defined,  if  possible, 
in  some  sort  of  way,  and  that  could  best 
be  done  in  the  present  case  by  inserting 
the  form  of  attestation  in  the  Bill. 
What  reasonable  objection,  he  should 
like  to  know,  could  be  urged  against  the 
Amendment?  When  the  Committee 
saw  the  form,  they  would  be  able  to 
judge  whether  it  was  in  accordance  with 
their  notions  on  the  subject  or  not,  and 
some  opportunity  might  be  afforded, 
also,  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the 
soldier  with  respect  to  it.  But  if  the 
clause  were  agreed  to  in  its  present 
shape,  the  Committee  would  be  left  all 
in  the  dark.  Of  course,  they  might  be 
told  that,  if  they  liked,  they  could  see 
the  form ;  but  they  could  not  be  sure 
that,  after  the  Bill  had  passed,  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  regulations  might  not 
be  drawn  up  with  regard  to  enlistment. 
He,  for  one,  strongly  objected  to  having 
such  vague  powers  conferred  upon  a 
Secretary  of  State ;  because  he  never 
knew  a  Secretary  of  State  yet  who  did 
not  abuse  the  authority  which  was  in- 
trusted to  him  in  so  vague  and  general 
a  way.  As  the  Committee  were  aware, 
it  was  a  course  very  frequently  adopted 
to  provide  that  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  certain  matters  should  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  for  40 
days  ;  and  that,  at  least,  should  be  done. 
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he  thought,  in  the  case  of  the  form  of 
attestation,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  any  hon.  Member  to  object  to 
it,  if  he  should  think  fit.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  declined  to  assent 
to  some  arrangement  of  the  kind,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Dnngarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  would  press  his  Amend- 
ment to  a  division. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had 
already  explained  to  the  Committee  why 
it  was  that  he  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment. He  would  now  point  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  beforehand  what  might  be 
the  requirements  of  the  Service  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  recruits.  Last 
year  the  Establishment  was,  at  one 
time,  5,000  over  the  number;  while,  at 
another  time,  it  was  3,000  under.  Owing 
to  so  much  fluctuation  in  the  numbers 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  regulating 
the  number  of  recruits  ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  being  the  person  respon- 
sible in  the  matter,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  exercise  some 
discretion  as  to  the  number  of  men  who 
should  be  enlisted,  either  for  long  or 
short  service.  But  if  a  stereotyped  at- 
testation form  were  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  tied 
down,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
of  the  Army,  to  one  mode  of  enlistment, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  far 
from  advantageous.  Ho,  at  the  same 
time,  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  that 
it  was  desirable  a  recruit  should  know 
what  it  was  he  contracted  to  do  when 
he  entered  the  Service  ;  and  he  proposed 
that  that  object  should  be  effected  not 
in  the  way  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  by  his  Amendment — because 
that  would  not  only  be  useless,  but 
worse  than  useless — but  by  regulation, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  terms  of 
enlistment  would  be  made  known  to  the 
recruit,  and  a  copy  of  the  attestation 
paper  furnished  to  him  in  the  small 
account-book  relating  to  various  matters 
with  which  he  was  supplied.  In  that 
way,  effect  would  be  given  to  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
hon.  Member  in  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  quite  re- 
cognized the  force  of  the  objections  to 
the  Amendment  which  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  War  had  urged  ;  but  his  object 
was  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  means  of  what  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  called  a  stereo- 
typed form,  so  that  if  it  should  hereafter 
become  necessary  to  alter  the  general 
conditions  of  enlistment  for  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  obliged 
to  come  down  to  that  House  and  apply 
for  direct  power  to  make  the  change. 
But  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  think  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  not  authority  to  alter 
the  form  of  attestation,  as  he  might  from 
time  to  time  think  fit,  recruiting,  in  re- 
gard to  which  there  were  so  many 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand, would  be  injuriously  affected. 
For  his  own  part,  however,  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  could  not  see  how  stereo- 
typing the  form  of  attestation  could  at 
all  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  in  that  respect.  He  pre- 
sumed the  Secretary  of  State  would 
know  how  many  recruits  he  wanted  at 
a  particular  time,  and  that  he  would 
issue  instructions  for  the  enlistment  of 
10,000  or  5,000  men,  as  the  case  might 
be.  That  was  a  proceeding  in  which 
the  question  of  numbers  simply  was  in- 
volved ;  and  he  could  not  see  how  that 
question  could  be  affected  by  stereo- 
typing the  conditions  of  service. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  a  great 
number  of  men  might  present  themselves 
for  admission  into  the  Army,  all  of 
whom  might  not  be  required  for  long 
service,  and  a  certain  portion  of  whom 
it  would  be  desirable  to  enlist  for  shorter 
service,  with  the  view  of  passing  them, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  into  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  it  surely  must 
be  very  easy  to  meet  fluctuations  and 
variations  such  as  those  to  which  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  referred.  If 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  fix  the  period 
of  service  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Army,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  that  object.  But  the 
clause  was  open  to  the  objection,  that 
under  its  operation  there  would  be  no 
security  that  the  form  of  attestation 
would  fully  explain  to  the  recruit  the 
nature  of  the  contract  into  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  he  engaged  to  serve.  Now,  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  exceedingly  desir- 
able that  that  should  be  done,  eepecially 
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as  the  recruits  who  now  joined  the  Army 
were,  in  so  many  instances,  very  young 
and  ignorant.  The  Committee  might, 
therefore,  he  thought,  very  fairly  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  assent 
to  such  a  modification  of  the  clause  as 
would  settle  that  point.  The  clause 
seemed  to  be  drawn  up  not  so  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  soldier,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  military  authorities  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  PameU)  desired  to  see  the  soldier 
protected,  and  the  clause  did  not  pro- 
vide those  safeguards  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee had,  in  his  opinion,  a  right  to 
insist.  He  had  read  the  clause  over  very 
carefully,  and  he  strongly  objected  to 
the  vague  way  in  which  it  was  drawn. 
A  great  deal  of  time  would,  he  thought, 
be  saved,  if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel  Stanley) 
would  make  a  concession  in  the  matter 
which,  after  all,  would  not  be  very  great, 
by  agreeing  to  the  insertion  of  the  form 
of  attestation  in  the  Bill  itself.  Parlia- 
ment, otherwise,  would  know  nothing 
about  it.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  not  think  that 
those  who  asked  him  ta  make  this  con- 
cession were  pressing  him  unfairly  ;  and 
he  could  assure  him  that  he  (Mr. 
Pamell),  for  one,  wished  the  Bill  to 
pass,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  it  would 
effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  He  might  mention 
that  he  had  something  like  105  Amend- 
ments drafted,  which  he  intended  to 
move  on  the  Bill ;  but  that  he  had  re- 
strained himself  from  putting  them  down 
on  the  Notice  Paper,  which  was  suffi- 
cient evidence,  he  thought,  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  try  to  defeat  a  mea- 
sure which  he  was  really  desirous  should 
become  law.  Still,  there  were  points  in 
the  Bill  in  regard  to  which  he  was  very 
anxious,  and  in  respect  to  which,  if  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  con- 
sent to  make  some  concessions,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Committee  might  get  on 
more  smoothly. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  there 
was  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  for  recruiting  for 
the  Army  with  respect  to  which  he 
should  like  to  get  from  the  right  hon. 
and  gaUant  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  some  explanation. 
Some  time  ago  complaints  were  made 
that  posters  were  put  up  in  certain  places 


to  which  were  affixed  placards  offering 
to  recruits  terms  which  were  of  a  very 
dishonourable  character.  Men,  it  ap- 
peared, were  incited  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  Army  by  having  the  prospect  of 
plunder  held  out  to  them,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  reports  on  the  subject  had  been  con- 
tradicted, nor  had  ho  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  unfounded.  What- 
ever might  be  the  conditions  of  service 
which  would  be  authorized  by  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  State  for  War,  he  was 
sure  they  would  not  be  of  a  dishonour- 
able character ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  powers  of  recruiting  were 
delegated  to  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  in  a  very  different  position.  If 
certain  means  and  conditions  of  re- 
cruiting were  presented  in  the  attestation 
form,  and  an  assurance  were  given  by 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  enlist  men 
by  having  recourse  to  promises  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
dishonour,  some  of  the  objections  which 
were  entertained  to  the  clause  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  might  be  removed. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  knew 
something  of  the  circumstance  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr. 
O'Connor  Power)  referred.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed,  however,  to  labour 
under  a  slight  misconception  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  what  actually  occurred. 
It  was  true,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
a  placard  of  a  very  indefensible  cha- 
racter had  appeared,  which  was  first 
brought  under  the  notice  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Boord),  to  whom  it  was  sent.  But 
that  placard  had  been  issued,  not  by 
Royal  authority ;  and  it  had  been  issued 
in  one  of  the  Colonies  by  an  inferior 
officer.  Steps  had  since  been  taken  to 
have  the  terms  cancelled,  and  the  officer 
who  issued  the  placard  censured. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that  although  the 
clause  provided  that  the  Justice  should 
read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  to  a  recruit 
the  questions  set  forth  in  the  attestation 
paper,  they  might  be  read  so  rapidly 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
catch  their  exact  meaning.  In  that  way 
a  recruit  would  often  be  asked  to  agree 
to  conditions  of  which  he  knew  little  or 
nothing ;  and  he  ought,  he  (Mr.  Biggar) 
thought,   to  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
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opportunity  of  makinghimself  acquainted 
with  those  oonditions. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  it  1 
was  provided  by  the  clause  that —  | 

"  The  feo  for  the  attestation  of  a  recruit,  and  I 
for  all  acts  and  things  incidental  thereto,  shall  ' 
be  one  shilling  and  no  more  ;  *' 

but  no  provision  seemed  to  be  made  for 
paying  anything  to  the  **  recruiter." 
Now,  he  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that,  in  carrying  out  the  sys- 
tem of  enlistment,  a  great  deal  depended 
on  the  character  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  propose,  which  was  a 
very  simple  one.  He  begged  to  move 
the  insertion  in  page  41,  line  42,  after 
the  word  **  attestation,"  of  the  words 
"  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract, to  be  entered  into  by  the  recruit." 
The  Amendment  bore  upon  the  question, 
which  the  Committee  had  been  for  some 
time  discussing,  of  the  desirability  of 
affording  the  recruit  an  opportunity  of 
understanding  the  terms  of  enlistment. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Mr.  O^DONNELL  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  the  insertion  in  page  42, 
line  2,  after  the  word  **  justice,"  of  the 
words  **  provided  he  be  of  full  age." 
It  was  now  provided,  he  said,  that  a 
recruit  was  to  be  bound  for  life  by  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  and  that  he  should 
be  made  liable  to  a  severe  penalty  for 
violating  those  terms.  That  being  so, 
he  desired  to  make  provision  that  a  per- 
son entering  into  a  contract  of  such  ex- 
treme importance  should  be  really  ca- 
pable of  binding  himself  in  that  way. 
He  did  not  propose  to  introduce  any 
such  considerations  into  the  discussion  as 
the  expediency  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  young 
man  who  offered  himself  for  enlistment 
before  a  magistrate ;  but  those  hon. 
Members  who  were  most  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Army  must,  he  thought, 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Service  that  recruits 
should  not  enter  it  of  immature  age — 
a  state  of  things  which  was  productive 
of  frequent  desertion  and  of  much 
crime.  The  whole  law  of  the  land 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  a  per-  , 
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son  who  entered  into  a  contract  of  an 
important  character  should  be  capable 
of  doing  so ;  and  the  public  service 
would,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  operation  of 
such  an  Amendment  as  that  which  he 
proposed :  because  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  stopping,  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  enlistment  of  immature  recruits  by 
fettering  the  discretion,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  raw  and  weedy  youths  were  now 
allowed  to  enter  the  Service.  A  very 
large  number  of  boys,  he  believed,  who 
passed  themselves  off  as  being  18,  but 
who  were,  in  reality,  not  more  than  17, 
found  their  way  into  the  Army  ;  and 
those  poor  lads  very  soon  broke  down 
under  the  fatiguing  duties  of  military 
life,  and  became  useless  and  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  country,  owing  to  their 
having  to  be  discharged  from  the  Army, 
and  their  being  obliged  to  drag  their 
feeble  bodies  from  infirmary  to  infirmary, 
and  from  public  hospital  to  public  hos- 
pital, eventually  to  become  a  burden 
upon  the  ratepayers.  But,  apart  from 
that  consideration,  a  due  regard  to  the 
principles  of  justice  demanded  that  a 
man  who  was  required  to  enter  into  such 
heavy  engagements  as  were  imposed 
upon  a  soldier  should  not  be  a  mere 
hobbledehoy,  pretending  to  be  a  man. 
The  matter  was  one  with  regard  to 
which  he  should  be  very  happy  to  enter 
into  any  reasonable  compromise ;  but  he 
felt  disposed  to  insist  that  boys  of  the 
age  of  17,  or  18,  or  19,  who  happened  to 
enter  into  a  contract  of  the  kind,  should 
not  be  regarded,  if  they  broke  it,  as 
being  bound  by  any  such  obligation  as 
a  man  who,  either  being  of  full  age,  had 
entered  into  a  contract,  or,  being  of  full 
age,  had  subsequently  ratified  a  contract 
into  which  he  had  entered  while  still  a 
minor.  He  was  not  disposed  to  insist 
too  strongly  on  the  literal  wording  of 
his  Amendment,  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  only  give  him  an  en- 
gagement that  some  such  provision 
as  that  which  he  desired  should  be  made. 
A  youth  who  enlisted  under  the  age  of 
21  ought  to  be  looked  upon,  he  thought, 
as  being  a  ward  of  the  Army,  and  as  a 
minor,  who  should  be  held  responsible  in 
a  less  degree  for  any  infringement  of 
his  contract  than  a  man  who  had  made 
himself  party  to  a  contract  when  over 
21.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity which  existed,  in  the  interest  of  mili- 
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tary  discipline  and  the  public  safety, 
of  keeping  men  to  their  contracts ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  seeing  that  soldiers 
were  liable  to  be  flogged,  to  the  forfeiture 
of  their  periods  of  service,  and  to  all 
sorts  of  accumulated  penalties,  it  was  but 
fair,  in  his  opinion,  that  a  youth  who 
entered  into  such  a  contract  when  a 
minor  should  have  some  consideration 
shown  to  him. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Hardinge  Glffard)  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarran  (Mr.  0*Donnell) 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that, 
in  civil  life,  a  person  who  was  under  21 
years  of  age  could  not  enter  into  a  con- 
tract. In  that  view,  however,  he  was 
entirely  mistaken.  How  frequently,  for 
instance,  did  minors  apprentice  them- 
selves to  trades  ?  As  he  understood  the 
object  of  the  Amendment,  he  might  add, 
it  was  to  secure  for  a  youth  who  entered 
the  Army,  and  who  might  have  under- 
stated his  age,  more  lenient  treatment  in 
the  event  of  his  breaking  his  contract 
than  another  who  had  stated  his  ago 
truly.  It  would,  ho  thought,  be  most 
undesirable  that  effect  should  be  given 
to  any  such  proposal;  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Committee  would  not 
agree  to  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garran (Mr.  O'Donnell)  was  desirous  of 
raising  the  age  at  which  recruits  might 
be  enlisted.  That  was  a  very  important 
question — as  no  one  knew  better  than  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War — and  a  ques- 
tion which  must  sooner  or  later  be  settled. 
He  was  aware,  however,  that  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  raise  a  discus- 
sion upon  it  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
when  the  Committee  were  dealing  with 
the  conditions  of  enlistment,  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  close  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  youths  of  1 7  or  1 8  years 
of  age  might  be  enlisted,  under  the 
operation  of  the  clause  as  it  stood,  on 
terms  which  many  hon.  Members  be- 
liered  to  be  entirely  objectionable.  He 
foond,  from  a  Betum  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  that  no  less  than  868  boys 
under  17  years  of  age  had  enlisted  in 
the  Army  last  year;  while  there  were 
190  under  18  years,  and  7,375  who 
had  enlisted  under  the  age  of  19; 
5,531  having  enlisted  between  the  age 
of  19  and  20.  Now,  he  bad  the  highest 
authority  for  saying  that  young  men 


between  the  ages  of  17  or  18  and  20  or 
21  were  totally  unfitted  for  the  duties 
and  hardships  of  military  service.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  know  very 
well  that  he  might  fortify  his  argument 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons, 
who,  in  an  address  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  the  United  Service  Institution, 
had  laid  it  down,  with  all  the  weight  of 
his  experience,  that  youths  of  that  age 
were  utterly  unsuited  for  hard  military 
service.  Thoy  were,  he  might  add,  placed 
in  a  position  of  considerable  difliculty  at 
the  present  moment,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  relied  on  boys  as  recruits 
for  their  Army.  It  might  not  bo  without 
interest  to  the  Oomniittee  if  ho  wore  to 
mention  that  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  in  tho 
address  to  which  ho  had  referred,  had 
made  a  calculation,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  a  Cavalry  soldier,  who  on- 
listed  at  the  ago  of  18,  cost  £190  by  tho 
time  he  was  21,  and  an  Infantry  soldier 
£126 — that  was  to  say,  before  they  wore 
fit  for  hard  work. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  quito 
concurred  with  the  lion.  Gontlemnn  who 
had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  EylandH)  that 
the  present  was  not  a  convenient  occa- 
sion on  which  to  discuss  tho  qu(»Ktion  of 
the  age  at  which  recruits  should  bo  en- 
listed. He  regretted  that  tho  question 
should  have  been  raised,  all  tho  more  bo- 
cause  he  felt  himself  to  be  precluded  from 
entering  into  it  by  the  fact  that  a  ('urn- 
mittee  had  been  appointed,  und(*r  whose 
consideration  it  would  conio.  BuRides, 
ho  did  not  think  it  was  advi.sahio  that  a 
question  of  such  importance  should  be 
dealt  with  in  a  discussion  on  a  clau^'o 
such  as  that  before  tlie  Commit  too.  He 
might,  however,  point  out  that,  pro- 
bably, the  best  time  for  securing  tho 
services  of  recruits  was  betwoou  tlio 
ages  of  18  and  21,  before  they  wont 
into  trade.  Men  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  24  would,  of  course,  bo  better 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Service ;  but 
then  they  could  not  be  obtained  without 
upsetting  tho  labour  market,  which  it 
was  felt  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  do. 
Some  young  men,  no  doubt,  had  been 
enlisted  who  were  under  the  a;50  of  18; 
but  that  would  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
prevented ;  and  if,  in  the  attoKtatioii 
paper,  it  was  required,  as  a  condition  of 
enlistment,  that  a  recruit  should  be  at 
least  18  years  of  age,  a  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question   would,   he 
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thought,  be  set  on  foot.  Of  course,  if 
the  country  was  willing  to  pay  £8, 1 00, 000 
or  £10,000,000  a-year  more  for  the 
Army,  it  would  bo  much  easier  to  get 
men  for  the  Service. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  fact  was,  that 
their  soldiers  did  not  receive  tliat  amount 
of  wages  which  could  be  considered  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  services  of  grown- 
up men.  Thoy  paid  them  the  wages  of 
boys ;  and  thoy  must  not  be  surprised 
that  the  grown-up  man  was  sometimes 
dissatisfied  with  the  remuneration  which 
ho  was  willing  as  a  boy  to  accept.  Wliat 
ho  should  suggest  was  that  the  sohlica* 
should  be  ])aid  Ad,  a-day  extra,  which 
would  bring  his  pay  up  to  the  average 
wages  which  were  received  by  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  the  North  of 
England. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWER  thought 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  tlie 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.O'I)onnell) 
was  one  which  would  be  found  to 
operate  very  usefully,  as  testing  the 
question  cf  age.  A  n-cruit  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  Annv  at  tlie  ae:e  of  18;  but, 
so  far  as  the  clause  was  concerned,  no 
provision  appeared  to  he  made  in  it  to 
secure  that  no  one  imder  that  age  should 
be  enlisted.  Tlie  age  of  a  recruit,  he 
presumed,  constituted  one  among  the 
qualifications  required ;  and  the  services 
of  a  youth  under  18  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted, just  as  tliose  of  a  lame  man 
would  be  declined.  The  argument  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  iS<dicitor  General 
(Sir  Hardinge  Gifl'ard),  he  might  add, 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  a  sound  one ; 
because  bovs  in  civil  life  were  not  able 
to  enter  into  contracts  of  apprenticeship) 
on  their  own  account,  and  there  was 
usually  eome  adult  relative  or  friend  to 
assist  at  the  operation.  He  should,  how- 
ever, be  happy  to  defer  to  any  w(dl-con- 
sidered  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  on  that  point.  There  ought, 
ho  at  the  same  time  thought,  to  be  some- 
thing like  a  medical  guarante*^  provided 
that  a  recruit  was  at  least  18  years  of 
age,  before  he  was  allowed  to  enlist. 
Alter  all,  the  recruiting  clauses  formed 
part  of  the  ]iill ;  and  he  saw  no  good 
reason  why  the  Committee,  in  dealing 
with  them,  should  be  fettered  in  its 
action  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Com- 
mittee on  Army  Organization  sitting 
upstairs.  If  the  Committee  were  to  be 
fettered  in  that  way  in  dealing  with  the 
Bill,  they  could  make  no  progress  at  all. 

Colonel  SiatUey 


He  hoped  something  would  be  done  to 
secure  that  a  recruit  was  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard  as  regarded  age. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  wished  to  point  out,  in 
reply  to  the  remarks  of  tlie  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Hardinge 
GifFard),  that  in  civil  life  minors  did  not 
enter  into  contracts,  which  were  alwtji 
made  for  them  by  their  parents  or  gua^ 
dians.  It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  t 
very  good  thing,  even  on  the  score  of 
morality,  that  a  minor  should  be  invited 
to  enter  into  a  contract  which  would  be 
binding  on  him  for  several  years  after 
he  became  of  age.  The  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  would  be  that 
the  boy  who  made  a  contract  with  the 
military  authorities  during  bis  minoritj 
should  be  entitled,  after  he  attained  the 
age  of  21,  to  have  the  opportuni^ 
afforded  him  of  confirming  it  or  vith- 
drawing  from  it. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  must  cofr 
fess  that  he  had  been  somewhat  in- 
pressed  by  the  remarks  which  had  beet 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle 
man  the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Hardingi 
Giflard)  with  regard  to  apprenticeah^ 
He  did  not  like  to  express  dissent  fio» 
any  proposition  on  a  legal  point  whii 
had  been  enunciated  by  a  man  of  tk 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  gn^ 
professional  reputation.  Some  of  Ui, 
hon.  Friends  near  him  had,  howenfi 
been  more  daring,  and  had  controvert | 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  leanw 
Gentleman,  so  that  the  point  co»j 
hardly  be  regarded  as  quite  settled. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  icithdrem^ 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  this  was  ttgl 
important  matter,   although  there  hidj 
been  less  said  about  it  than  it  deec!i»| 
The  law  provided  special  precautiooij 
prevent  persons  imder  age  from  ^^^  . 
any   serious   step   in    life    against  •*! 
wishes   of  their  parents.      It  did  jj| 
allow  them,  for  instance,  to  many, 
wished  to  provide  that  some  care 
taken  in  enlisting  young  men  to  ti 
tain   that  their  parents  were  satiajl*,] 
with  the  step,  and  that  appeared  to 
a  very  reasonable  thing  to  ask.   ** 
happened  very  often  now?     A 
man  had  a  dispute  with  his  parents, 
away  from  home,   and  enlisted  ib  »•] 
Army,   taking  this  very    serions 
without  their  knowledge  and 
their  will.     They  might  be  pwp^* 
considerable  respectability.  Tn^0| 
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have  intended  him  for  some  other  Pro- 
fession. They  might  even  have  trained 
him  for  some  other  Profession  which 
would  fit  him  to  take  a  higher  position 
than  that  of  a  rank-and-file  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Service.  Yet  this  hoy  could 
enlist  without  their  knowledge,  and 
against  their  will/  and  might,  perhaps, 
he  hurried  off  to  India  or  elsewhere, 
hefore  they  even  knew  what  had  hecome 
of  him.  This  was  a  very  serious  thing, 
which,  it  appeared  to  him,  would  have 
been  guarded  against,  but  for  the  fact 
that  this  Mutiny  Act  was  framed  in  bar- 
barous times,  and  had  been  maintained 
ever  since,  almost  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  without  alteration.  When  a  boy 
was  apprenticed,  they  required  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents  or  guardians ;  and 
why  should  a  recruit  be  allowed  to  tak» 
this  step  without  a  similar  safeguard  ? 
He  would,  therefore,  propose  to  add  the 
following  words  at  the  bottom  of  page 
41:— 

**  And  CTcry  person  authorized  to  enlist  re- 
cmits  in  the  regular  forces  shall  take  such 
steps  as  shall  be  necessary,  and  possible,  to  in- 
form the  parents  or  ^ardians  of  the  person  en- 
listed, of  the  proposed  enlistment,  where  such 
recruit  is  under  age." 

GoiiONEL  STANLEY  said,  he  must 
deprecate  a  discussion  of  the  general 
question  of  recruiting,  which  involved 
many  other  matters,  and  was  a  very 
difi&cult  thing  to  deal  with.  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  consider  how 
the  Amendment  could  be  carried  out  ? 
How  was  the  sergeant  to  ascertain  who 
were  the  parents,  if  the  recruit  did  not 
iell  him,  as  he  probably  would  not,  who 
they  were,  and  where  they  lived  ?  Sup- 
posing even  the  sergeant  did  get  the  in- 
formation, how  was  he  to  tell  that  the 
answer  he  received  was  a  genuine  one  ? 
What  could  be  simpler  than  the  present 
plan  ?  The  recruit  was  taken  before  a 
Justice,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  of  a 
specified  age,  and  the  recruit  answered 
upon  oath  that  he  was.  What  could  be 
ampler  or  more  direct  than  that  ?  They 
did  not  care  to  look  too  closely  into  the 
motives  of  men  who  ifere  recruited. 
Many  were  anxious  to  go  abroad,  or  to 
see  service ;  while  many  did  not  always 
enlist  under  their  real  names.  Further, 
could  they  possibly  hope  that  such  a 

E revision  as  this  would  work  ?  He  be- 
eved  it  would  only  make  confusion 
worse  oonfoimded,  and  would  be  of  no 
pncticfd  effect.    With  regard  to  taking 


men  of  greater  age,  this  also  raised  an 
important  principle.  When  the  happy 
day  came  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  could  add  £4,000,000  or 
£5,000,000  to  the  Estimate,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  confirm  the 
grant,  they  might,  perhaps,  talk  about 
getting  men  of  from  20  to  24  in  the 
Army.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
money ;  and  until  they  had  that  increased 
grant,  he  did  not  see  why  they  were  to 
lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  line  that  men 
should  be  21.  Many  men  were  just  as 
likely  to  make  good  and  efficient  soldiers 
at  20  as  others  were  at  22  or  23.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
tie  the  Government  to  a  hard-and-fast 
lino ;  and  ho  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  see  that  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  working  his  proposal  woro 
far  too  great. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  remarked  that, 
taking  the  conditions  of  the  Service 
into  account,  they  could  not,  of  course, 
create  in  a  day  the  citizen  Army  that 
they  desired.  It  might  be  difficult — per- 
haps practically  impossible — to  carry  out 
all  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  re- 
cruiter by  the  Amendment;  but  ho 
thought  it  would  be,  therefore,  no  harm 
to  put  into  the  clause  some  further  safe- 
guard, making  sure  that  when  before  the 
Justice  the  recruit  was  in  full  possession 
of  his  senses.  He  would  suggest  that 
they  should  introduce  words  making  cer- 
tain that  the  appearancebeforetlie  Justice 
would  not  take  place  for  at  least  48  hours 
after  the  enlistment.  If  the  riglit  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  introduce 
words  to  that  effect,  ho  would  suggest  to 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  to  accept  that  as  a  com- 
promise. If  that  were  done,  a  man 
could  not,  at  the  time  of  appearing  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  be  either  intoxicated, 
or  be  suffering  from  the  efl'ectfl  of  in- 
toxication ;  and  it  would  bo  a  great  deal 
to  secure  that  there  was  that  perfect 
freedom  of  choice  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
provide.  He  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  re- 
fuse to  undertake  that  the  appearance 
before  the  Justice  should  take  place  48 
hours  after  enlistment. 

CoLOKEL  STANLEY  thought  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
0*Donnell;  could  not  have  been  in  the 
House  at  the  time  he  explained  the 
alterations  in  the  Act.    The  hon«  Gen* 
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tleman  did  not  want  anybody  bronglit 
before  the  magistrates  in  an  unfit  state, 
nor  did  he  (Colonel  Stanley)  himself. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  thought  it  better 
to  wait  48  hours  after  the  enlistment 
before  the  recruit  was  brought  before 
the  magistrate.  That  was  simply  the 
present  system,  and  it  was  a  bad  one. 
He  had  introduced  in  this  Bill,  there- 
fore, certain  changes,  because  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  system.  Now, 
an  enlistment  sergeant  put  1«.  into  a 
man's  hand  and  said — **  I  enlist  you  to 
serve  the  Queen,"  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  notice  where  he  would  have 
to  meet  him  to  go  before  the  magistrate. 
The  recruit  had  to  hang  about  wherever 
he  could  until  that  time  came.  Under 
the  old  system,  when  a  man  was  en- 
listed for  a  service  which  might  be  for 
21  years,  and  latterly  was  12,  the  law 
rightly  interposed  to  prevent  a  man 
making  that  bargain  hurriedly  and  with- 
out due  notice,  and  enacted  that  he  should 
not  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  to 
confirm  his  bargain  within  less  than  24 
hours  after  he  made  it ;  nor  was  he  to  be 
kept  waiting  about  for  longer  than  96. 
In  that  time  a  man  could  get  off  his  bar- 
gain by  paying  smart-money,  as  it  was 
culled.  It  was  found,  however — for 
there  were  bad  recruiters  as  well  as  good 
ones — that  men  were  sometimes  enlisted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  smart-money. 
Bad  recruiters  hung  about  houses  which, 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  of  the  best 
character,  and  took  men  who  were  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  He 
wanted  to  sweep  all  that  away,  and  to 
make  the  contract  of  service  a  distinct 
contract.  He  wanted  that  a  man  should 
go  at  once  before  the  magistrate,  and 
there  make  his  contract.  Ho  took  it  for 
granted  —  and,  indeed,  a  magistrate 
would  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  did 
otherwise — that  a  magistrate  would  not 
enlist  a  man  when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  drink.  Under  the  new  system 
the  affirmation  was  made  the  first  process. 
A  sergeant  might  give  a  man,  when  he 
enlisted  him,  anything  he  liked  ;  but  ho 
did  it  at  his  own  risk  :  and  if  the  man 
chose  to  disappear  before  the  time  of 
attestation  came,  nobody  in  the  world 
would  interfere  with  him ;  but  when  he 
had  presented  himself  and  made  the 
bargain,  then  he  had  entered  into  a  dis- 
tinct contract,  by  the  terms  of  which  he 
would  be  bound.  A  man,  at  present, 
had  the  privilege  of  buying  himself  out 

Colonel  Stanley 


by  a  payment  varying  from  £21  down- 
wards. But  this  was  an  indulgence, 
not  a  right,  and  depended  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances — such  as  that  the  regi- 
ment was  up  to  its  full  strength,  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  Service  permitted 
it,  and  so  on;  the  result  being  that 
many  men  had  to  wait  for  the  permis- 
sion until  long  after  their  money  was 
gone.  He  proposed  to  alter  that  also, 
and  to  enact,  if  at  anytime  during  three 
months  a  man  did  not  like  the  Service, 
he  might  go,  repaying  the  State  what 
he  had  cost  it,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  was  an  unfair  bargain.  They  could 
not  expect  the  State  to  keep  a  man, 
and  to  find  him  food  and  lodging  for 
three  months  for  nothing.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  did  give  him,  within 
three  months  after  his  enlistment,  the 
absolute  right  to  go,  except  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency,  or  when  the  He- 
serves  had  been  called  out.  He  thought 
both  these  were  distinct  improvements — 
the  making  the  attestation  before  the 
magistrate,  the  contract  of  service,  and 
the  subsequent  change  as  to  buying  out. 
Ho  asked  the  Committee  to  look  at  these 
two  clauses  together,  for  he  was  not  able 
to  go  into  the  matter  fully  to  explain  his 
position.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  must  see  that, 
by  his  present  proposition,  however  in- 
nocently, he  had  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  what  he  wanted  to  avoid. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  pointed  out  that  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman wandered  a  good  deal  from  the 
Amendment,  which  proposed  that  if  a 
minor  wished  to  enter  as  a  soldier  his  rela- 
tives, guardians,  or  parents,  should  have 
notice  that  he  proposed  to  do  so.  He 
thought  it  was  a  very  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. It  did  not  give  a  right  of  veto ;  but 
merely  would  afford  the  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  the  recmit,  and  to  use 
all  the  arguments  they  pleased  in  order 
to  persuade  him  not  to  join.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  last  remarks  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  he  greatly 
doubted  if  it  would  not  be  very  much 
better  to  pay  their  soldiers  more,  and  so 
to  get  a  higher  class  of  men.  They  were 
told  that  a  boy  of  18,  before  he  was  fit 
for  service,  cost  something  like  £120, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  horse  soldier 
he  cost  twice  as  much.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  give  the  men  a  little  better  pay, 
and  so  get  better  men,  who  would  go 
into  the  Beserve  more  quickly  ?    He  did 
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not  profess,  of  course,  to  be  well  up  in 
military  topics;  but  he  thought  this  would 
be  the  better  plan,  as  by  it  they  would 
have  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men  on  active  service,  yet  men  who 
would  be  ready  to  go  anywhere.  But 
he  believed  that  the  present  state  of 
things  was  very  dear.  As  to  the  Amend- 
ment, he  certainly  considered  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  ask  a  boy  thoroughly 
unfit  to  understand  the  question,  and 
probably  on  the  spree,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  whether  he  was  of  the  right 
age,  and  so  to  induce  him  to  enter  a 
Service  which  involved  his  personal 
liberty  for  the  best  part  of  his  life. 

Mb.  PARNELL  thought  his  Amend- 
ment might  be  made  workable  ;  but  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  so  in  its  present 
shape,  and  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  himto  re-consider  the  whole  question, 
and  to  draft  anew  clause  on  the  subject. 
He  would  place  that  on  the  Paper,  and 
the  Government  would  have  time  to  con- 
sider it  between  that  time  and  the  time 
when  they  reached  the  new  clauses.  It 
certainly  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  they  should  have  some  means  of 
preventing  children  running  away  from 
home  and  depriving  their  parents  of  any 
knowledge  of  their  whereabouts.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment.  He  would  first  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether,  in- 
stead of  the  old  system  of  an  interval 
not  less  than  24  hours,  and  not  exceeding 
96,  he  did  not  now  intend  to  have  any 
interval  at  all  between  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment and  the  time  of  his  appearing  before 
the  magistrate  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  time  when  the  man  went  before 
the  magistrate  was  the  time  from  which 
he  proposed  to  make  the  whole  contract 
commence.  The  advantage  of  that  was, 
it  took  the  man  out  of  the  disreputable 
surroundings  in  which  he  had  formerly 
to  wait,  and  enlisted  him  at  once. 

Ma.WHITWELLthoughttheAmend- 
ment  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Under  the  old  law,  the  instant  a  man 
received  the  shilling  he  was  bound  to 
pay  smart-money  to  get  off  his  bargain  ; 
but  now,  if  he  was  enlisted  in  the  even- 
ing, he  was  open  during  the  whole  of  the 
night  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  to  withdraw  from  his  condi- 
tional assent,  and  he  could  do  so  if  he 
chose.  Then,  if  he  did  not,  he  went 
freely  before  the  magistrate.  He  thought 

VOL.  CCXLVn,    [thibd  sbbies.] 


the  Amendment  was  a  very  important 
and  satisfactory  one,  and  a  very  great 
improvement  on  the  previous  system. 

Me.  PAENELL  thought  that  a  middle 
course  must  be  steered  by  the  Committee, 
so  that  a  magistrate  might  have  power 
to  give  time  to  the  man  to  make  up  his 
mind.  The  proposed  system  allowed  no 
time  for  consideration. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  that  a  man  should  not 
be  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  the  time 
he  was  enlisted  before  the  magistrate; 
it  was,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  advisable 
to  put  words  into  the  Bill,  directing  the 
magistrate  not  to  enlist  men  in  that  con- 
dition. It  was  notorious  that  soldiers 
had  been  enlisted  and  attested  when 
drimk;  but,  at  the  present  time,  they 
were  never  attested  while  in  that  state. 
He,  therefore,  moved  to  insert  in  line  6, 
page  42,  after  the  word  **  enlisted,"  the 
words  **or  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jus- 
tice, he  is  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor." 

Colonel  STANLEY  observed,  that 
before  the  Chairman  put  the  Question 
he  should  like  to  point  out  that  he  had 
already  expressly  stated  that  the  magis- 
trate would  be  liable  to  censure  if  it  were 
proved  that  he  had  enlisted  a  man  while 
he  was  intoxicated.  He  would,  however, 
consult  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  would  cast  any  slur 
upon  the  magistrates. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  a  great  many 
Justices  enlisted  men  who  were  but 
slightly  intoxicated.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  the  recruiting 
sergeant  giving  a  man  a  few  glasses. 
He  considered  that  the  words  proposed 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  Act. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  the 
words  were  quite  unnecessary.  He  had 
already  put  in  the  words  **and  shall 
take  care  that  such  person  understands 
the  question  so  read,"  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Mb.  0»C0NN0R  POWEE  said,  the 
right  hon.  and  gtdlant  Gentleman  should 
ask  himself  whether  the  theory  which 
he  had  put  forward  at  an  earlier  part  of 
the  discussion,  with  reference  to  the  en- 
listment of  recruits,  was  carried  out  in 
practice?  He  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power),  had 
been  informed  by  an  hon.  Friend  who  had 
both  had  occasion  to  pass  recruits  for  the 
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Army  and  to  enlist  men  in  hie  capacity 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  that  recruits, 
which  he  had  rejected,  had  been  passed 
subsequently  by  another  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  who  appeared  to  take  a  very  free 
and  easy  view  of  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  him  in  that  capacity.     A  great 
many  desertions  from  the  Army  arose 
from  the  fact  that  numbers  of  the  re- 
cruits, having  joined   it    hastily,  only 
looked  for  the  best  opportunity  to  run 
away.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  would 
say  that  if  anything  could  be  done  to 
enable  the  recruit   to  realize  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  he  was  called  upon 
to  enter  into,  the  public  would  stand  upon 
safer  ground  than  in  allowing  him  to  be 
under  any  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  them.     Perhaps  the  most  effectual 
Amendment  to  the  clause  would  be  to 
require  that  two  Justices  should  assent 
to  the  attestation.     There  would  be  a 
considerable  advantage  in  this  plan,  for 
if  one  of  the  Justices  was  unable  to  see 
whether  the  recruit  was  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  it  was  at  least  to  be  hoped 
that  the  other  would  be  in  a  position  to 
form  a  clearer  judgment.     He  pointed 
out  with  reference  to  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal  (Mr.  Whit- 
well)  that  the  recruiting  sergeant  knew 
exactly  when  he  could  catch  his  man. 
The    sergeant   would  go  down  to  the 
place  where  the  man  happened  to  be, 
and  if  he   found   him  favourable,   he 
would  exactly  measure  the  time  neces- 
sary to  get  to  the  next  Justice  of  the 
Peace ;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he 
would  get  the  whole  matter  over  in  five 
minutes,  because  he  received  a  certain 
advantage  for  every  recruit  he  enlisted. 
Mr.  PARNELL   pointed  out  that  al- 
though the  first  part  of  the  clause  gave 
the  recruit  plenty  of  time  to  consider  his 
position,  it  would  mo.st  likely  happen 
that  the  recruiting  sergeant  would  hurry 
him  off  to  the  magistrate,  and  enlist  him, 
so  to  speak,  before  he  knew  where  he 
was.     The  present  Bill  showed  an  ad- 
vantage over   the  old    clauses,   yet   to 
the  vast  majority  of  recruits  it  did  no 
service  at  all,  for  the  recruiting  sergeant 
had  still  a  great  facility  for  carrying 
them  off  and  having  them  enlisted  on 
the  spot.     The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  asked  that  the  magistrate  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enlist  a  man  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.     That  was  a  very 
fair  proposal,  indeed ;  but  the  hon.  and 
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gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  thought 
the  evil  was  guarded  against  in  the 
clause.  The  clause,  however,  only 
guarded  against  it,  by  saying  that — 

<<  The  justice  of  the  peace  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  recruit  understands  each  question  so 
r«ad." 

And  it  was  very  well  known  that  a  re- 
cruit might  be  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  yet  understand  the  questions 
read  to  him.  But  a  man  should  be  in 
his  right  mind;  he  should  be  himself 
when  he  took  such  a  serious  step  as  to 
engage  himself  to  serve  under  the 
Colours  and  in  the  Beserve  for  a  period 
of  12  years.  The  words  proposed  to  be 
introduced  could  not,  as  had  been 
suggested,  cast  any  slur  upon  the  Jus- 
tices. He  (Mr.  Pamell)  did  not  agree 
with  the  view  expressed  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  the  recruit  should  understand 
the  questions  read  to  him.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers who  approved  this  Amendment 
held  that  a  man  should  be  himself,  and 
that  he  should  be  free  from  all  extra- 
neous influence  whatever,  whether  of 
liquor  or  anything  else,  at  the  time  of 
taking  such  a  serious  step  as  enlistment. 
He  suggested  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  should  agree  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway,  and  that  if,  After 
consultation,  he  found  that  it  was  ob- 

i'ectionable,  he  should  strike  it  out  on 
leport.  This  was  a  much  better  plan 
than  that  of  postponing  the  Amendment 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  be  lost 
sight  of  when  the  Keport  came  on.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
urged  no  argument  against  the  Amend- 
ment ;  he  said  only  that,  while  agreeing 
with  the  spirit  of  it,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  consult  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  as  to  whether  it 
would  cast  any  slur  upon  the  magis- 
trates. He  (Mr.  Pamell)  felt  quite  sure 
that  the  magistrates  would  not  look 
upon  the  matter  in  that  light,  and  he 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  Amendment 
would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  could  not  imagine  a 
more  reasonable  Amendment  than  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galwayl(MajorNolan).  It  was  very  un- 
reasonable to  imagine  that  a  boy  could  be 
in  a  proper  state  to  enter  into  a  contract, 
when  bis  imagination  was  excited  with 
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liquor ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  maintedned 
that  the  recruit  should  have  every  op- 
portunity to  consider,  in  his  sober  mo- 
ments, the  serious  step  he  was  about  to 
tate.  If  this  opportunity  were  given 
him,  he  would,  if  he  entered  into  the 
contract,  after  proper  consideration,  re- 
main ;  but  if  he  was  enlisted  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  and  found  out  afterwards 
that  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain,  he  would 
most  probably  desert,  and  the  whole  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  Government  on 
his  account  would  be  lost  to  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  contention  that  the 
proposal  would  cast  a  slur  upon  the  ma- 
gistrates, he  could  not  conceive  that 
anything  of  the  sort  would  be  felt.  Of 
course,  no  magistrate  would  like  a  re- 
cruit to  make  a  declaration  when  he  was 
tipsy ;  but,  still,  it  might  be  thought  by 
some  that  there  was  no  harm  in  his  doing 
80,  when  he  was  more  or  less  excited  by 
liquor.  For  these  reasons,  he  certainly 
thought  it  would  be  desii*able  to  put 
into  the  Act  of  Parliament  some  words 
requiring  that  the  recruit  should  be 
sober. 

Mb.  PAENELL,  referring  to  the 
reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
that  **  he  wished  to  consult  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment as  to  whether  this  Amendment 
would  be  considered  to  be  a  slur  on  the 
magistrates,"  desired  to  ask  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  now  in  his 
place,  for  his  opinion  upon  that  point  ? 
He  put  the  question  to  the  right  hon. 
Gt)ntleman,  with  the  object  of  saving  a 
Division ;  and,  in  doing  so,  pointed  out 
that  if  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  a  slur  upon  the  magis- 
trates, the  ground  would  be  cut  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan)  and 
his  supporters  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary, the  ground  would  be  cut  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  was  very  willing  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment should  be  arbiter.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Galway  and  himself 
were  both  magistrates,  and  neither  of 
them  thought  that  the  Amendment 
would  be  any  slur  upon  their  charac- 
ters ;  therefore,  they  confidently  left  the 
point  to  the  decision  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mk.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
after  looking   at  the  wording  of  the 


clause  he  was  bound  to  state  that,  in 
his  opinion,  no  magistrate  having  right 
before  his  eyes  could  possibly  allow  an 
intoxicated  man  to  make  a  declaration. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  it  then  became 
a  question  whether  there  should  be  a 
slur  upon  the  soldiers,  or  upon  the  ma- 
gistrates. It  was  an  old  taunt  to  say 
that  the  Army  enlisted  soldiers  when 
they  were  drunk ;  but  his  Amendment 
would  make  it  impossible  to  make  use 
of  this  taunt  in  future.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
the  fact  that  men  used  to  be  enlisted, 
although  not  attested,  when  they  were 
intoxicated. 

Mh.  O'DONNELL  said,  there  were 
great  variations  in  the  magisterial  ranks. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  dero- 
gatory to  the  magistrates  in  general ;  but, 
speaking  from  his  own  knowledge  of  a 
few  individuals,  he  was  quite  sure  that, 
taking  the  whole  body  of  the  magis- 
tracy, it  would  be  found  to  include 
several  pleasant,  jovial  old  gentlemen 
who  would  think  it  very  little  harm  to 
overlook  a  slight  amount  of  tipsiness  on 
the  part  of  the  recruit  at  a  time  when  a 
Tory  Government  was  in  want  of  soldiers. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  cast- 
ing slurs  upon  the  magistrates ;  but  he 
was  perfectly  sure  that  under  the  present 
arrangements  there  was  a  rather  larger 
proportion  of  bad  and  indifferent  men 
amongst  them  than  there  would  be 
under  a  different  system  of  selection. 
There  could  be  no  slur  whatever  cast 
upon  a  body  of  public  servants,  by 
merely  taking  the  precaution  to  prevent 
their  erring  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  78  (Power  of  recruit  to  pur- 
chase discharge). 

Mb  O'DONNELL  said,  that  this 
clause  introduced  a  very  good  improve- 
ment into  the  present  system.  It  was 
provided  by  the  clause  that  within  three 
months  after  joining  any  recruit  could 
obtain  his  discharge  by  paying  to  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty  the  sum  of  £10.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  some  time 
back,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  re- 
ferred to  this  subject ;  and  if  the  clause 
only  corresponded  with  the  description 
he  gave  of  it,  it  would  be  quite  unexoep- 
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tionable.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Government 
had  determined  to  go  upon  the  principle 
of  giving  a  recruit  three  months'  time 
to  make  up  his  mind,  and  if  he  decided 
in  that  time  to  leave  the  Army,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  only  being 
charged  what  his  maintenance  in  the 
Army  had  cost  the  country.  Govern- 
ment had  fixed  that  sum  at  £10,  and  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  that  was  the 
cost  of  his  maintenance  and  clothing  for 
three  months.  The  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  must  at  once  perceive  that  if  a 
recruit  changed  his  mind  a  fortnight 
after  joining,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
charge  him  £10,  for  he  would  not  then 
have  cost  the  country  that  sum.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  man  who  had  been  only 
a  fortnight  in  the  Service  would  have 
cost  much  less,  and  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go,  when  he  had  paid  what 
he  had  really  cost  the  country.  He 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  give  some  undertaking 
to  make  some  alteration  in  this  matter 
upon  Eeport. 

The  chairman  asked  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  move  an  Amendment? 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  begged  to  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  43,  line  2,  to 
leave  out  the  words  "ten  pounds,"  in 
order  to  insert  '*two  pounds." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
Amendment  would  not  do,  because  the 
country  would  be  put  to  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  expense  if  a  certain 
number  of  young  men  were  allowed  to 
join,  and  then  to  leave  in  this  way  ;  for 
the  result  would  be  that  they  obtained 
food  and  clothing  at  an  almost  nominal 
price.  There  were  very  great  expenses 
which  a  recruit  caused — roughly  speak- 
ing, it  might  be  said  that  it  was  £10  for 
three  months ;  but  it  certainly  was  not 
£3  6«.  %d,  for  each  month.  There  were 
a  great  many  expenses,  such  as  cost  of 
clothing  and  necessaries,  and  so  forth, 
which  the  recruit  required  as  much  for 
one  day's  service  as  for  three  months. 
His  object  in  putting  down  this  sum  of 
£10  was  simply  to  prevent  the  country 
losing  the  money,  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  adjust  the  scale,  so  as  not  to 
make  the  recruit  pay  more  than  what 
was  fair.  He  would  confess  that  he  was 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Commit- 
tee ;  but  unless  the  country  was  to  lose 
money  he  thought  that  the  balance  was 
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very  well  struck  at  £10.  He  thought 
that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  allow 
the  clause  to  remain  in  its  present 
state 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
this  was  one  of  those  clauses  which  was 
calculated  to  establish  the  principle 
which  he  had  always  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  for  many  years  past — that 
service  in  the  Army  should  be  made  a 
perfectly  free  contract,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  man  who  engaged  himself  and  of 
the  country  who  retained  Eis  services. 
The  proposition  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Dpnnell)  had 
made  was  absurd,  for  it  only  amounted 
to  allowing  men  to  obtain  food  and  ne- 
cessaries from  the  country  almost  free 
of  expense. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  rose  to  save  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock),  and  to  state  that  he 
had  misunderstood  his  meaning. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  out  of  Order. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  remarked, 
that  what  the  hon.  Member  wished  to 
establish  in  the  Army  was  a  system  of 
unlimited  out-door  relief  for  loafers. 
That  would  be  the  effect  of  any  such 
proposal  as  this ;  and  he  considered  that 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  was 
very  much  more  practicable,  while  it 
yet  would  establish  the  principle  that 
enlistment  was  a  perfectly  free  contract. 
He  had  been  endeavouring  for  many 
years  to  obtain  the  institution  of  some 
provision  of  this  kind,  by  which  a  sol- 
dier who  did  not  like  the  Service  might 
go  away.  The  clause  now  proposed 
was  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  in  its  favour.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  PARNELL  considered  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  a  very  fair  one ;  and  he  thought 
that  if  he  would  insert  the  words  *'  not 
exceeding"  £10  in  the  clause  it  might 
very  fairly  be  left  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  observed,  that  he 
merely  proposed  the  insertion  of  £2  in 
the  clause  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
question.  He  begged  permission  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Colonel  STANLEY  then  moved  to 
insert  the  words  **not  exceeding"  be- 
fore the  words  **ten  pounds." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  that  the 
wording  of  the  clause  was  somewhat 
faulty.  If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  looked  into  it,  he  (Mr. 
Parnell)  thought  he  would  see  that  it 
would  enable  the  authorities  to  keep  a 
man  12  months  after  he  had  paid  his 
money  for  his  discharge.  He  was  sure 
that  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Oovemment;  and  he  should  therefore 
move  to  insert  in  page  42,  line  8,  the 
words  "  after  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds." 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  see  that 
the  clanse  was  open  to  the  objection 
which  the  hon.  Member  took.     If  the 
clause  were  altered,  as  proposed,  it  would 
hare  a  detrimental  effect,  for  this  reason. 
Whilst  he  was  in  command  of  a  battalion 
the  relatives  of  soldiers  frequently  de- 
posited their  money  in  his  hands  to 
await   the    discharge    of   the    soldier. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to    that 
practice ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  Amend- 
msnt  of  the  hon.  Member  would  make 
\,  it  impossible. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  thought  that  the 

Tight  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 

BeBretary  of  State  for  War  was  under  a 

nusapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of 

^e  Amendment.     The  Amendment  pro- 

^nded  that  payment  should  be  made  at 

the  moment  that  a  soldier  required  his 

fitcharge,   and  it  would  not  interfere 

JiUithe  relatives  placing  money  in  the 

I*ttd8  of    the    commanding  officer  to 

I  ^vait  his  discharge.     The  ooject  of  the 

■ittendment  was  this — to  prevent  a  man 

J^had  paid  his  money  being  detained 

f.fciome  time  afterwards,  unless,  as  pro- 

[^^^J  the  clause,  he  claimed  his  dis- 

[^••'ge  at  a  time  when  Her  Majesty  re- 

t:^i^  his  services.     He  could  not  think 

'S^  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 

^SBt  to  keep  a  man  after  he  had  paid 

'*ke  money.      [Colonel  Stanley:    No, 

i%)!]    That  being  the  case,  it  was  very 

S'^^wiwaiy  that  the  clause  should  properly 

*^ny  out  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 

l^t;  and  he  thought  that  it  ought  to 

yomade  dear  that  the  legal  obligation 

-^  pay  the  money  was  only  to  arise  at 

^  moment  of  discharge. 


Colonel  STANLEY  inquired,  whe- 
ther he  rightly  understood  the  object  of 
the  Amendment  not  to  be  to  prevent  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment  having  the  money 
deposited  in  his  hands  available  for  the 
discharge  ? 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  did  not  think  that 
the  Amendment  would  interfere  with 
such  a  case  as  that;  the  words  would 
simply  provide  that  until  the  moment  of 
discharge  there  was  no  legal  obligation 
to  pay  the  money  to  the  authorities. 

Clause  amended^  by  inserting  after  the 
words  **  ten  pounds,"  *'then  on  payment 
of  the  said  sum  he  shall  be  discharged." 

Colonel  DEUMMOND-MOEAY 
moved  that  the  clause  be  left  out  of  the 
Bill.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
said  that  he  did  not  want  the  country  to  be 
put  to  any  cost  by  the  discharge  of  a  recruit 
at  the  end  of  three  months;  but,  in  his 
(Colonel  Drummond-Moray's)  opinion, 
it  would  be  found  that  a  recruit  who  had 
been  three  months  in  the  Service  would 
cost  the  country  more  like  £  1 5  than  £  1 0. 
Besides  the  cost  of  his  clothing  and  ne- 
cessaries, there  was  the  instruction  which 
was  given  to  the  recruit,  and  the  trouble 
that  he  occasioned  from  time  to  time. 
Beyond  all  that,  there  was  another  point 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
first  three  months  of  a  soldier's  life 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  most  un- 
pleasant he  had.  Perhaps  he  had  seen 
the  regiment  together,  and  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  uniform,  or  the  band,  and 
had  thought  that  he  should  like  to  enlist. 
No  doubt,  the  recruiting  sergeant  had 
confirmed  him  in  his  views  of  the  plea- 
sant life  which  he  would  lead.  But  after 
he  had  enlisted,  he  would,  probably,  be 
sent  off  with  a  number  of  others  to  the 
brigade  depot  of  his  regiment,  where  he 
would  find  nothing  but  young  soldiers 
like  himself,  with  a  few  old  ones  to  look 
after  them ;  his  whole  time  would  be 
spent  hard  at  work  under  the  drill  cor- 
poral, and  he  would  soon  get  home-sitk, 
and  send  to  his  friends  to  find  £10  to 
buy  him  out.  If  they  had  the  money, 
they  would  be  sure  to  do  so ;  and  lie 
would  then  buy  his  discharge,  and  ji;o 
back  to  his  native  place,  and  abuse  the 
Service  up  hill  and  down  dale  to  all  the 
young  men  of  his  acquaintance,  telling 
them  that  soldiering  was  abominable, 
and  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  of  the 
hardest  possible  description ;  although, 
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in  reality,  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  He  (Colonel  Drummond- 
Moray)  really  thought  that  if  the 
clause  were  passed  as  it  stood,  many  a 
young  fellow  who,  if  he  had  stayed  in  the 
Service  would  have  been  a  credit  to  his 
regiment,  would  get  disgusted  with  it 
before  he  had  g^ven  it  a  fair  trial,  and 
wouldleave  attheendof  the  threemonths. 

Mr.  whit  well  remarked  that  the 
clause  had  been  introduced  by  the  Go- 
yemment  in  order  to  popularize  the 
Army,  and  to  prevent  unwilling  men 
being  retained  in  the  ranks.  He  was, 
therefore,  strongly  in  its  favour ;  and 
should  advocate  it  on  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman (Colonel  Drummond-Moray) 
moved  its  rejection. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  had  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  clause  (Colonel 
Drummond-Moray)  forgot  that  if  a  man 
went  back  to  his  native  place,  and  gave  a 
bad  account  of  soldiering,  his  own  case 
would,  at  all  events,  show  how  easy  it  was 
to  get  out  of  it. 

General  SHUTE  was  in  favour  of 
the  rejection  of  the  clause  altogether; 
and  more  particularly  from  the  influence 
which  it  would  have  upon  the  Cavalry 
and  the  Household  troops.  Every 
Cavalry  recruit  cost  the  country  between 
£20  and  £30  during  the  first  three 
months  of  his  service ;  and  if  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Colonel  Drummond-Moray)  were  true 
as  to  the  hard  work  of  an  Infantry  sol- 
dier at  the  beginning  of  his  service,  they 
applied  in  a  much  stronger  manner  to  a 
Cavalry  recruit,  who  was  worked  much 
more  severely  at  the  commencement  of 
his  service.  There  was  much  more  like- 
lihood that  a  Cavalry  recruit  would  get 
somewhat  disgusted  with  the  service, 
and  weary  of  his  duties.  Moreover,  the 
expense  of  the  outfit  of  a  Cavalry  sol- 
dier was  great ;  and  especially  was  that 
the  case  in  the  Household  Cavalry.  But 
he  had  a  few  words  to  say  upon  this 
point  in  a  military  sense.  It  had  been 
a  matter  of  observation  that  the  Cavalry 
suffered  more  than  the  Infantry  from 
men  leaving  in  a  short  time  after  joining. 
He  had  recently  had  a  conversation  with 
a  General  lately  in  command  of  the 
Cavalry  at  Aldershot,  and  with  others 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  They 
fully  confirmed  his  experience  that 
whenever  any  young  fellow  quarrelled 
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i  with  his  friends,  and  wished  to  enlist, 
j  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  went  to  the 
Cavalry,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  liii 
relations  would  in  the  end  buy  his  dis- 
charge;   in  fact,  having   no  intention, 
from  the  first,  to  serve  for  any  length  of 
time.      Therefore,   if  the    clause  wen 
adopted,  the  Cavalry  would  be  a  greater 
sufferer  than  ever.    And  in  the  Cavaliy 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble  was  be- 
stowed on  the  recruit;    first,  they  had 
to  be  taught  all  the  foot  drill  of  an 
Infantry  soldier,  then  the  ridin?  drilL 
the  use  of  three  arms ;  and    amr  all 
this  trouble  had  been  spent  on  a  man 
he  was  to  be  entitled  to  his  dischaige 
when  he  was  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand his  duties.     He   would  like  te 
move  for  a  Beturn  of  the  number  of 
men  who  had  paid  for  their  dischazfe 
from  the  Cavalry.     Even  at  the  preent 
time,  it  was  a  most   serious    inconTe* 
nience ;  and  so  much  so,  that  he  had  ift* 
tended  to  press  an  Amendment  of  the 
clause,  in  order  to  provide  that  when  a 
man  had  served  nine  months  withoit 
returning  his    name   for  discharge  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  it  for  two  yeai% 
excepting  at  double  the  present  rate;M 
that  the  Government   should  get  sooM 
compensation  for  the  cost  and  trouble  d 
his  instruction.     Financially  speakio^ 
the  clause  would  be  unfair  to  the  tax- 
payer;  and,  with  regard  to  the  Cavahy 
in  particular,  it  would  do  very  serioM 
mischief,  and  tend  further  to  reduce  tin 
age  and  efficiency  of  our  regiments,  be* 
sides  discouraging  enlistment,  as  tlit 
men  obtaining  discharge  within  thiee 
months  would  have  experienced  onljtbi 
drudgery  of  recruits'  drill. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
no  doubt,  there  was  great  weight  in  As 
objections  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  llev- 
bers  for  Perthshire  (Colonel  DnimmoDi- 
Moray)  and  Brighton  (General  ShnteV 
What  the  Government  desired  to  do  !• 
to  make  the  presumption  of  advaatsfi 
in  enlistment  in  favour  of  the  soldist 
They  wished  that  service  in  the  A»| 
should  be  voluntary  ;  and  that  the  ia» 
duoement  to  enlist,  and  the  advanta^ 
from  so  doing,  should  be  in  faToniif 
the  recruit.  He  believed  that  the  sd^ 
vantage  was  now  in  favour  of  the  * 
cruit;  but  it  was  desired  to  make  it  mfli* 
apparent  that  it  was  so.  The  more  q^ 
parent  they  made  it  that  the  advantigt 
of  joining  the  Service  was  in  favour  « 
the  recruit,  the  more  popular  wooU  Al 
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Service  become.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  clause,  the  financial  balances 
would  be  rather  in  favour  of,  than 
against,  the  recruit.  He  would  be 
allowed  to  go  away  at  the  end  of  three 
months  on  payment  of  £10,  though,  if 
he  pleased,  he  might  have  saved  £3 
in  hard  cash,  besides  having  had 
his  keep  free.  The  country,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  loser  by  the  transaction ; 
but  what  it  lost  was  nothing  as  compared 
to  the  gain  in  the  estabh'shment  of  the 
principle  enforced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Holms).  They  did 
not  want  unwilling  men  in  the  Service. 
Let  them  establish  that  principle,  and 
they  would  be  in  the  position  which  ex- 
istend  in  the  Indian  Service,  where,  in- 
stead of  having  to  seek  for  men,  there 
were  numbers  of  applicants  waiting  to 
enter  the  Service.  He  maintained  that 
the  clause  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  and  that  they  were,  in  reality,  de- 
claring that  they  did  not  want  unwilling 
men.  By  doing  that,  they  would  soon 
put  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  country ; 
and,  although  there  might  be  some 
alight  financial  loss  at  first,  the  country 
would  be  the  eventual  gainer. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  remarked  that  it 
was  surely  preferable  to  allow  a  man  to 
buy  himself  out  of  the  Service  than  to 
make  him  desert.  The  question  of  de- 
sertion was  a  very  serious  one,  for  6,000 
or  7,000  men  deserted  yearly,  and  the 
object  of  this  clause  was  to  check  that 
desertion. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Appointment  to  Corps  and  Transfers. 

Clause  79  (Enlistment  for  general  ser- 
Tice  and  appointment  to  corps). 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  that  since  the 
introduction  of  the  brigade-depot  system, 
soldiers  who  had  enlisted  into  a  regi- 
ment were  enlisted  for  service  in  either 
battalion,  which  might  either  be  for  home 
or  for  foreign  service.  Some  men  en- 
listed for  the  purpose  of  remaining  at 
home  for  the  time  of  their  service,  and 
then  getting  transferred  to  the  Beserve. 
But  it  was  the  custom  very  frequently, 
after  six  months'  service,  to  send  these 
men  to  the  brigade  depot,  where  they 
would  get  drafted  off  to  India  or  the 
Colonies  contrary  to  their  intention  when 
they  entered  the  Service.  He  thought 
there  was  something  to  complain  of  in 

is  arrangement ;  and  he  would,  there- 


fore, move  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  43, 
line  12,  after  ''regular  forces,"  to  in- 
sert— 

•*  And  shall  not  be  transferred  without  his  con- 
sent from  the  dep6t  of  a  ro^ment  on  ser^-icc  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  depdt  of  a  regiment  on 
foreign  service.'* 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lei  trim 
(^Eajor  O'Beime)  would  not   press  his 
Amendment.     K  he  looked  closer  into 
the  matter,  he  would  find  that  all  men 
who  had  enlisted  since  the  Ist  of  April, 
1873,  were  enlisted  not  for  a  particular 
regiment,  but  for  a  brigade,  and  were 
interchangeable  amongst  the  battalions 
composing    that    brigade.      Men    were 
passed  from  one  battalion  to  another,  and 
were  absolutely  transferable,  according 
to  the  terms  of  their  engagement.     Men 
who  had  enlisted  before  the  date  he  had 
mentioned,  although  in  a  regiment  which 
might   form   a  constituent   part  of  the 
brigade,  were,  by  the  terms  of  their  en- 
listment, only  liable  to  be  transferred  to 
another  battalion  by  their  own  consent. 
He  fully    agreed  with    the   hon.    and 
gallant  Gentleman  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  transfer  men  unless  they  wished 
it ;  but  the  interests  of  the  Service  were 
such  that  they  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  do  it.     The  system  of  brigade  depots 
was  deliberately  adopted  by  Parliament, 
and  it  was  a  portion  of  that  system  that 
all  men  enlisting  were  liable  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  of  the  regiments  forming 
part  of  the  brigade  depot. 

Major  O'BEIENE  thought  that  when 
a  man  enlisted  he  ought  to  bo  informed 
that  part  of  the  regiment  which  he  was 
entering  was  at  home,  and  part  was 
abroad ;  and  that,  consequently,  ho 
might  be  sent  to  serve  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Many  men  enlisted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  serving  in  England  for  the 
six  years  of  their  service ;  but  they  might 
find  themselves  transferred  to  the  depot 
of  the  regiment,  and  sent  to  India,  which 
was  entirely  contrary  to  their  intention. 
Where  a  man  intended  only  to  enlist  for 
England,  it  was  a  fraud  upon  him  to 
put  him  under  a  liability  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  portion  of  his  regiment 
abroad,  unless  he  was  informed  of  that 
liability  at  the  time  of  entering  the  Ser- 
vice. He  considered  that  this  liability 
to  transfer  ought  to  be  clearly  stated  in 
the  attestation  paper. 

Colonel  STANLEY  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
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and  gallant  Member  (Major  O'Beime) ; 
but  the  system  which  they  now  adopted 
was  not  to  enlist  men  for  any  one  bat- 
talion, but  to  enlist  generally  for  the 
brigade,  with  a  liability  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  any  regiment  forming  a  part 
of  it. 

Mb.  FABNELL  wished  to  know, 
whether  a  recruit  was  informed  that  he 
was  enlisted  for  general  service,  or 
allowed  to  believe  that  his  enlistment 
was  for  the  particular  service  of  a  bat- 
talion— was  a  recruit  told,  when  he  en- 
listed, that  he  would  be  enlisted  for  one 
particular  battalion,  or  was  he  informed 
that  his  enlistment  was  really  for  general 
service?  There  was  a  very  important 
point  involved  in  this  matter,  and  he 
should  particularly  wish  to  have  some 
information  as  to  whether  a  man  was 
distinctly  enlisted  for  general  purposes  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  no  man  was  enlisted  for  general 
service.  Every  man  was  enlisted  for  a 
brigade,  consisting  of  two  battalions. 
When  they  were  linked  regiments,  the 
battalions  formed  but  one  brigade.  All 
the  officers  and  all  the  men  who  were 
attached  to  the  brigade  had  been,  since 
the  1st  of  April,  1873,  interchangeable 
among  the  various  battalions  or  regi- 
ments composing  it.  A  man  was  now 
enlisted  for  a  brigade,  and  it  was  clearly 
explained  to  him  that  he  was  liable  to 
be  transferred  from  one  battalion  to 
another.  It  was  impossible  to  state  in 
an  attestation  paper  that  one  battalion 
was  at  home  and  another  was  abroad, 
because  the  stations  of  battalions  were 
being  continually  changed. 

Majob  NOLAN  wished  to  point  out 
that  a  man  might  be  enlisted  for  general 
service  ;  and  in  sub-section  5  of  the  next 
clause  it  was  provided  that  where  a  man 
who  had  been  enlisted  to  serve  part  of 
the  term  of  his  original  enlistment  in  the 
Beserve  was  on  service  beyond  the  seas 
and  at  the  time  of  his  corps,  or  the  part 
thereof  in  which  he  was  serving,  being 
ordered  to  another  station,  or  to  return 
home,  had  more  than  two  years  of  his 
Army  service  in  the  terms  of  his  original 
enlistment  unexpired,  then  he  might  be 
transferred  to  any  corps  of  the  same 
branch  which  was  on  service  beyond  the 
seas.  Thus  a  man  who  had  been  enlisted 
for  one  regiment  might  be  transferred  to 
any  other  regiment  in  the  Service.  It 
was  not  fair  that  there  should  be  such 
a  sweeping  provision  as  that.     There- 

Colonel  Stanley 


fore,  if  a  recruit  were  to  ask  whether  he 
woiJd  have  any  chance  of  serving  his 
whole  time  in  one  particular  regiment, 
no  other  answer  could  be  given  him  than 
that  the  chance  was  two  to  one  against 
him. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  there  was 
really  a  very  important  point  involved  in 
this  matter.  He  wished  to  know  what 
was  the  difference  between  being  enlisted 
for  service  in  a  particular  corps  and  being 
enlisted  in  a  particular  corps  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  a  man 
could  only  be  transferred  to  another 
brigade  when  he  had  enlisted  for  service 
generally.  His  impression  was  that  no 
man  could  be  enlisted  for  general  ser- 
vice, unless  the  brigade  to  which  he 
applied  for  enlistment  was  full.  What 
was  practically  done  was  this — they  told 
the  man  that  he  might  enlist ;  but  that 
if  he  did  enlist,  it  would  be  for  general 
service  in  any  corps  to  which  he  might 
be  sent. 

Mb.  PAENELL  supposed  that  that 
was  made  quite  clear  to  the  recruit  in  the 
attestation  paper.  Of  course,  the  ar- 
rangement was  perfectly  right,  if  it  were 
made  clear  to  the  recruit  that  one  bat- 
talion was  at  home  and  another  was 
abroad,  and  that  he  was  liable  to  serve 
in  either. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  a  man 
was  liable  for  service  abroad  at  any 
time ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  st^ite  in 
the  attestation  paper  whether  a  battalion 
of  the  brigade  was  at  home  or  abroad. 

Mb.  PAENELL  asked,  whether  it 
could  not  be  made  clear  to  the  recruit, 
by  the  attestation  paper,  that  he  was 
liable  for  service  in  either  battalion  of 
the  brigade  ?  Could  they  not  tell  him 
in  the  attestation  paper  where  the  bat- 
talions were  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  they 
could  not  tell  the  recruit  where  the  bat- 
talions were  ;  it  was  quite  impossible. 

Mb.  PAENELL  asked,  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  have 
any  objection  to  say  how,  if  it  was  not 
stated  in  the  attestation  paper  where  the 
battalions  were,  it  was  made  perfectly 
clear  to  the  recruit  that  he  was  liable  to 
serve  in  either  battalion  either  abroad  or 
at  home  ? 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  thought 
that  the  object  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  in  view  was 
a  very  proper  one.  A  raw  recruit  had 
a  paper  put  into  his  hands,  and  it  ought 
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to  show  him  exactly  what  his  liabilities 
were* 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
our  Army  must  be  composed  of  two 
classes  of  men ;  those  enlisted  for  a  short, 
and  those  enlisted  for  a  long  period — it 
being  necessary  to  have  long  service  men 
to  serve  in  India  and  abroad.  No  doubt, 
some  soldiers  wished  only  to  enlist  for 
short  service  in  this  country,  in  order 
that  they  might  go  into  the  Beserve ; 
while  others  were  willing  to  serve  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  extremely  desirable  to  encourage 
soldiers  who  were  willing  to  adopt  the 
long  service,  so  that  it  was  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  soldier  when  he  enlisted 
what  he  was  doing.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  take  care  that  it  was 
made  clear  to  the  recruit  whether  he 
was  enlisting  for  a  long  period  of  general 
service,  so  that  he  was  liable  to  be  sent 
abroad  or  to  serve  in  any  corps,  or  whe- 
ther his  liability  was  for  a  short  period 
-of  service,  so  that,  practically,  he  could 
not  be  sent  abroad. 

Major  O^BEIRNE  said,  that  it  was 
simply  a  fraud  upon  the  recruit  to  entrap 
him  into  enlisting  in  a  regiment  which 
was  serving  at  home,  and  then  to  transfer 
him  to  a  regiment  either  serving,  or 
about  to  be  sent,  abroad. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  before  the  Amendment  was  put 
from  the  Chair,  he  must  protest  against 
Amendments  being  placed  upon  the 
Paper  by  hon.  Members  who  did  not 
know  the  A  B  C  of  the  military  Pro- 
fession. The  Amendment  referred  to 
two  depots  of  a  regiment ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  there  was  only  one.  To  place  such 
an  Amendment  upon  the  Paper  was  only 
misleading  the  Committee  and  wasting 
time  ;  and  it  showed  great  ignorance  of 
the  Service. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  although 
there  might  be  a  verbal  error  in  the 
Amendment,  yet  the  fact  still  remained 
that  this  system  of  transferring  men 
from  one  regiment  to  another  was  being 
acted  upon  daily. 

Coi/>NBL  STANLEY  said,  that  there 
was  no  power  to  transfer  a  soldier  from 
one  regiment  to  another,  when  he  had 
enlisted  for  a  particular  regiment.  The 
matter  would,  however,  receive  con- 
sideration. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  that  it  struck 
him  as  being  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance that  the  recruit  should  be  made 


acquainted  with  all  the  conditions  of  his 
service  on  enlisting.  He  understood  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  say  that  the 
matter  would  receive  his  consideration. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  what  was 
asked  was  that  the  Regulations  of  the 
Army  should  be  so  framed  that  every 
recruit  should  know  where  the  regiment 
was  serving  for  which  he  was  enlisting. 
If  he  did  not  enlist  for  a  particular  regi- 
ment, but  a  brigade,  the  recruit  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  where  the  battalions 
forming  that  brigade  were  serving.  He 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  take  care  that  that  know- 
ledge should  be  communicated  to  the 
recruits. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  g^ve  that  undertaking ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  wished  to  point  out 
that  it  was  quite  possible  to  go  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  giving  information  to 
the  recruit,  and,  from  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion, actually  to  mislead  him. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  misleading  the  re- 
cruit when  he  enlisted  for  a  particular 
battalion. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  said,  that  it  was  this 
practice  of  transferring  men  from  one 
regiment  to  another  which  induced  them 
to  desert.  It  appeared  to  him  that, 
under  the  present  system,  a  fraud  was 
perpetrated  upon  the  recruit,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  when  he  wished  to  join  a 
particular  regiment,  he  deserted  from 
the  one  he  had  been  transferred  to  and 
re-enlisted  in  the  one  he  desired  to  serve 
in.  Thus,  when  a  man  found  himself 
transferred  to  a  regiment  ordered  abroad, 
he  deserted  and  re-enlisted  in  a  home- 
serving  battalion.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  practice  of  recruits  enlisting  for 
general  service  should  be  kept  up.  It 
would  be  very  much  better  for  the  sol- 
diers to  join  particular  regiments  and  to 
remain  in  them,  unless  they  themselves 
volunteered  for  foreign  service.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  soldiers  ought  to  know 
their  own  officers,  and  the  officers  their 
men. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  80  (Effect  of  appointment  to  a 
corps  and  provision  for  transfers). 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  would  move  to  amend  the  clause,  by 
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adding,  after  the  word  ''seas/'  in  page 
44,  line  15,  the  following  words  : — 

"  Provided,  That  the  power  of  transfer  given 
by  sub-sections  four  and  five  of  Clause  eighty  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  man  who  enlists 
for  the  whole  of  the  period  of  twelve  years  in 
Army  service,  or  to  any  man  who,  having  enlisted 
for  a  portion  of  the  said  period  in  Army  ser- 
vice, has  extended  his  Army  service  for  the 
residue  unexpired  of  his  term  of  twelve  years, 
or  to  any  man  who  has  re-engaged." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  he  had  a 
previous  Amendment  on  this  clause 
which  was  not  upon  the  Paper. 

The  chairman  said,  he  must  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  that  when  an  Amendment  which 
appeared  upon  the  Paper  had  been  put 
from  the  Chair,  it  was  not  respectful  to 
the  Committee  for  an  hon.  Member  to 
get  up  in  his  place,  and  say  that  he  had 
a  previous  Amendment  which  was  not 
written  nor  upon  the  Paper,  and  yet  to 
propose  no  such  Amendment. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  had  no  wish 
to  delay  the  progress  of  this  measure ; 
but  he  desired  to  point  out  to  the  Chair- 
man and  to  the  Committee  how  the 
matter  stood.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  had 
risen  to  propose  an  Amendment  which 
appeared  upon  the  Paper,  whereupon  he 
(Mr.  Parnell)  had  risen  to  propose  a 
previous  Amendment  which  was  not  on 
the  Paper,  on  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  had  given  way  to  him,  and 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  Committee. 
Just  at  that  moment,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Gal  way  (Major  Nolan) 
exclaimed  that  he  had  an  Amendment 
before  his  (Mr.  ParnelFs),  whereupon  he 
had  sat  down,  giving  way  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway,  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  had  just  given  way  to  him.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Major 
Nolan)  had  then  discovered  that  he  was 
in  error,  and  that  his  Amendment,  in- 
stead of  preceding  his  (Mr.  ParnelPs), 
was  subsequent  to  it.  He  was  then 
about  to  move  his  Amendment  when  the 
Chairman  had  interrupted  him,  and  had 
remarked  that  it  was  not  respectful  to 
the  Committee  for  him  to  ask  permission 
to  move  an  Amendment  which  was  not 
upon  the  Paper,  before  an  Amendment 
which   was  upon  the   Paper.     If  hon. 

Sir  AUxandw  Gordon 


Members  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
move  Amendments  which  were  not  upon 
the  Paper,  the  Bules  of  the  House  should 
state  so  distinctly.  He  had  always 
understood  that  hon.  Members  were  per- 
mitted to  move  such  Amendments.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  been 
very  unfairly  treated  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause there  were  portions  of  his  Amend- 
ment which  he  believed  would  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Now,  however,  he  was  altogether  shut 
out  from  moving  his  Amendment,  in 
consequence  of  that  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  having  been  put  from  the 
Chair.  The  effect  of  the  course  that  had 
been  adopted  was  to  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  moving  the  Amendment  he  had 
actually  been  in  the  act  of  moving  when 
he  had  given  way  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan). 
He  trusted  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  so  as  to  en- 
able him  (Mr.  Parnell)  to  move  his 
Amendment,  which  was  a  most  import- 
ant one. 

The  chairman  said,  that  he  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell) 
had  not  stated  accurately  what  had  oc- 
curred. The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General  the  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  standing  next  upon  the  Paper, 
he  had  called  upon  him  to  move  it, 
which  he  had  proceeded  to  do  ;  and  the 
hon.  and  gallant  General  was  inter, 
rupted  in  the  midst  of  his  observations 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath,  who 
said  he  had  a  previous  Amendment  to 
propose  which  was  not  upon  the  Paper, 
upon  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
gave  way.  As  far  as  he  (the  Chairman) 
could  gather,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  appeared  to  have  no  Amendment 
to  propose.  The  hon.  Member  did  not 
sit  down,  it  was  true ;  but  he  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  conversation  with  his 
hon.  Friends  behind  him,  with  reference, 
as  he  (the  Chairman)  supposed,  to  the 
nature  of  the  Amendment  he  had  de- 
clared himself  about  to  propose.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  such  a  course  was 
not  respectful  to  the  Committee,  and  he 
had  made  a  statement  to  that  effect. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Meath  was  not 
precluded  from  moving  his  Amendment, 
that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  General  the 
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Member  for  East    Aberdeenshire    not 
having  been  put  to  the  Committee. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  he  rose  on 
a  point  of  Order.  The  difficulty  had  re- 
sulted from  a  very  natural  mistake  on  his 
own  part.  Having  an  Amendment  to 
the  clause,  in  line  15,  when  he  '.heard 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell) 
say  that  he  had  an  Amendment  in  line 
21,  he  naturally  concluded  that  his 
Amendment  preceded  that  of  the  hon. 
Member ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
owing  to  the  clause  extending  into  the 
next  page,  there  were  two  lines  15 
in  it,  and  his  (Major  Nolan's)  Amend- 
ment related  to  a  line  on  the  page  sub- 
sequent to  that  to  which  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  re- 
ferred. He  hoped  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
would  not  be  precluded  from  moving 
his  Amendment  in  consequence  of  a 
misapprehension  on  his  (Major  Nolan's) 
part. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  exactly  in 
Order  in  rising ;  but  he  wished  to  ask 
whether,  as  there  appeared  to  have  been 
some  slight  mistake,  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion in  the  numbering  of  the  lines 
of  the  clause,  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon)  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment,  in  order  to  g^ve  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  an 
opportunity  of  moving  his  previous 
Amendment  ? 

The  chairman  said,  that  he  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  who  had  last  spoken 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon) 
was  not  disposed  of;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  open  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  to  move  his  Amendment  on  the 
clause,  if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  he  also  wished  to  rise  on  a  point  of 
Order.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  agreed  to  his  Amendment,  and, 
therefore,  no  discussion  had  taken  place 
with  reference  to  it.  The  Committee 
had  good  reason  to  complain  that  after 
the  length  of  time  this  Bill  had  been 
before  the  House  hon.  Members  should 
have  neglected  to  place  the  Amendments 
on  it  which  they  intended  to  propose 


upon  the  Paper.  He  begged  leave,  in 
the  circumstances,  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Mb.  parnell  said,  that  he  begged 
to  move  to  amend  the  clause  by  leaving 
out  sub-section  2,  in  line  29,  in  page  43. 
The  sub-section  in  question  was  to  this 
effect — 

*'  A  soldier  of  the  regular  forces  may  at  any 
time  with  his  own  consent  be  transferred,  by 
order  of  the  competent  military  authority,  to 
any  corps  of  the  regular  forces." 

The  principle  involved  in  this  Amend- 
ment was  very  important,  as,  doubtless, 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
be  prepared  to  admit;  and,  therefore, 
the  question  it  raised  ought  not  to  be 
too  hastily  disposed  of.    Unfortunately, 
he  had  been  absent  when  the  clauses 
were  passed  which  extended  the  powers 
of  the    Government    to  increase  their 
Forces  by  enabling  the   soldiers  from 
the    Army   Reserve   to    volunteer    for 
active  service.      In  his  opinion,   Par- 
liament should  look  with  a  great  deal 
of  jealousy  upon  any  attempt  on  the 
part    of   the    Crown   to    get   facilities 
for  engaging  in   foreign  wars  in  dif- 
ferent p^i»  of  the  world,  without  hav- 
ing   previously    obtained    its  sanction. 
It  was  for   that  reason  that  he  now 
begged  to  move  the   omission  of  this 
sub-section,  which  gave  the  Government 
power  to  transfer  the  soldiers  from  one 
corps  to  another,  a  power  which  had 
been    very  largely  used  by  the  War 
Office  during  the  war  with  Zululand. 
He  not  only  objected  to  the  power  which 
the  Government  had  of  entering  into 
foreigp:!  wars  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament being  extended,  but  he  should 
like  to  see  that  which  they  already  pos- 
sessed abridged.     If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  power  of  transfer,  the  Government 
would  have  hesitated  before  they  rushed 
into  war  with  the  Zulus,  because  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  have  supple- 
mented their  Army,  or  to  have  called 
for  picked  volunteers  from  every  Home 
regiment.    The  short-service  system  was 
most  valuable,  as  enabling  them  to  obtain 
an  Army  for  Home  defence ;  but  it  was 
still  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
vented this  country  from  engaging  in 
.  little  wars  all  over  the  world.     But,  by 
means  of  this  power  of  transfer,  the 
Government  were  enabled  to  convert  the 
short  service  system  into  an  instrument 
for    obtaining    men  for  foreign  wars. 
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When  the  Army  Eeserve  was  called  out 
last  year,  everyone  was  pleased  to  see 
the  way  in  which  the  men  composing  it 
answered  to  the  call  upon  them  ;  but  if, 
instead  of  confining  such  calling  out  to 
times  of  great  national  emergency,  the 
principle  was  extended,  the  Government 
would  be  able  at  any  time  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  a  large 
body  of  picked  soldiers  from  all  the  bat- 
talions, who  might  be  induced  to  volun- 
teer for  foreign  service  by  the  offer  of 
any  extra  inducement,  such  as  an  addi- 
tional bounty.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment abroad,  he  bogged  to  move  the 
omission  of  sub-section  2. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  thought 
that  even  if  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee,  it  would 
not  by  any  means  accomplish  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  It  would,  however,  be 
inconvenient  were  it  to  be  rendered  im- 
possible to  transfer  a  soldier  from  one 
corps  to  another,  even  with  his  consent. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  soldier  having  a 
brother  in  another  regiment,  it  would 
be  hard  to  debar  him  from  being  trans- 
ferred to  such  regiment  at  his  own  re- 
quest. The  hon.  Member  would  observe 
that  the  transfer  was  only  to  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  soldier,  and  by 
order  of  the  competent  military  autho- 
rities. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  if  he  was  not 
right  in  supposing  that  this  was  the 
clause  under  which  Government  could 
call  for  volunteers  for  particular  corps, 
he  was,  of  course,  in  error.  But  it  would 
be  easy  to  introduce  a  clause  of  very 
much  narrower  scope,  which  would  allow 
the  cases  of  transfer  mentioned  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
tELke  place,  without  having  a  sub-section, 
enabling  the  Government  to  call  for 
large  numbers  of  volunteers  whenever 
they  pleased,  to  be  transferred  from  one 
corps  to  another.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  no  other  place  in  the 
clause  than  that  which  he  had  selected 
for  inserting  his  proposed  Amendment. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not 
see  how  the  Government  proposed  to 
give  any  power  of  limitation.  If  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said 
the  power  existed  in  another  part  of  the 
Bill,  he  should,  of  course,  be  silent; 
otherwise,  he  must  consider  that  his 
position  had  been  maintained. 

Jfr.  FarneU 


Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  the 
clause,  of  course,  enabled  Government 
to  extend  service  in  regiments  by  volun- 
teers. Under  existing  regulations,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  public  service  without  allowing  men 
to  volunteer. 

Mr.  PAENELL  would  like  to  know 
which  section  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  alluded  to,  because  he  was 
unable  to  discover  it  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  Bill?  He  assumed  the 
Government  had  the  power  which  they 
had  recently  exercised,  or  else  they  had 
committed  an  oversight  in  not  including 
it  within  the  Bill. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  the 
section  referred  to  was  No.  75. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  the  insertion,  after 
the  word  **  seas  "  in  line  15,  page  44,  of 
the  words — 

"  Provided,  That  the  power  of  transfer  given 
by  sub-sections  four  and  five  of  Clause  eighty  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  man  who  enUsts 
for  the  whole  of  the  period  of  twelve  years  in 
Army  service,  or  to  any  man  who,  having  en- 
listed for  a  portion  of  the  said  period  in  Army 
service,  has  extended  his  Army  service  for  the 
residue  unexpired  of  his  term  of  twelve  years,  or 
to  any  man  who  has  re-engaged." 

The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the  Memher 
for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  that  in  the  language  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  instead  of  saying  **  Clause 
eighty  of  this  Act,"  the  wording  would 
be  **  this  section." 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  wished  to 
move  an  Amendment  before  the  Ques- 
tion was  put.  By  sub-section  2,  a 
soldier  might  at  any  time,  with  his  own 
consent,  be  transferred,  by  order  of  the 
competent  military  authority,  to  any 
corps  of  the  Eegular  Forces.  He  (Mr. 
O'Connor  Power)  admitted  that  he  would 
be  transferred  with  his  own  consent ;  but 
was  he  transferred  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  he  would 
be  transferred,  or  was  the  transfer  made 
upon  conditions  by  which  the  authori- 
ties might  order  anything  they  thought 
proper  ?  His  object  was  that  the 
soldier  should  know  into  what  engage- 
ment he  entered  by  being  transferred  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  begged  to  move  that 
after  the  word  *'by"  in  page  43,  line 
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85,  be  inserted,  ''  arrangement  with  the 
Boldier  so  transferred,  and  by." 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  was  under  a  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  this  transfer.  He  would 
see,  by  taking  the  whole  section,  that  the 
fioldier  could  only  vary  the  general  con- 
ditions of  service.  His  pay  would 
neither  be  reduced  nor  increased  by  the 
transfer  from  one  arm  or  branch  of 
Service  to  another. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWEE,  after  the 
explanation  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  begged  leave  to  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment  (3/r.  0'  Connor  Power)^  by 
leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  PAENELL  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  he 
was  entirely  wrong  in  his  contention  that 
Clause75  enabled  him  tocallfor  volunteers 
for  transfer  from  one  corps  to  another. 
Such  a  power  had  been  exercised  in 
November  last,  when  a  number  of  volun- 
teers were  called  for  ;  but  it  was  under 
sub- section  2  of  the  present  clause  to 
which  he  was  objecting. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  could  not 
understand  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon).  It  appeared  to  be  designed 
to  prevent  Her  Majesty  having  the 
number  of  long- service  soldiers  which 
she  might  otherwise  have.  If  a  man 
who  enlisted  for  a  long  period  of  service, 
with  a  view  to  go  to  India,  broke  down 
in  his  health,  and  was  obliged  to  be  sent 
home,  it  was  a  very  reasonable  condition 
that  he  should  be  transferred  to  another 
corps.  But  the  Amendment  would 
render  this  impossible,  and,  therefore,  he 
asked,  what  was  to  become  of  a  man  so 
placed  ?  It  might  be  that  he  was 
in  a  single  battalion  regiment,  or  that 
the  other  battalions  of  his  regiment 
were  serving  abroad ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  he  was  transferred  to  another 
corps,  his  services  would  be  lost  to  Her 
Majesty  altogether.  It  appeared  to  him 
that,  as  regarded  sub-section  5,  the 
Amendment  involved  an  impossibility; 
while  it  was  difficult  to  understand  its 
object  with  regard  to  sub-section  4. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  had  no 
wish  to  trouble  the  Committee  with 
details ;    but  he  mig^ht  state  that  the 


Amendment  was  word  for  word  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  existing  Act,  and  its 
object  was  to  prevent  an  old  soldier  who 
had  served  in  one  regiment,  invalided 
and  worn  out,  being  sent  to  a  new  regi- 
ment under  fresh  circumstances.  There 
was  hardly  anything  which  a  soldier  in 
that  condition  disliked  more  than  to  have 
to  begin  again  in  a  new  regiment,  where 
he  was  wanted  neither  by  his  officers, 
nor  by  his  comrades,  because,  not  being  a 
young  man  and  a  smart  soldier,  he  was 
not  likely  to  bring  credit  to  the  regiment. 

Amendment  {Sir  Alexander  Gordon^ 
amended  and  agreed  to;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  it  was  plain 
that  sub-section  5  allowed  all  soldiers 
of  four  years'  service  to  be  transferred 
to  any  other  regiment  whatsoever,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  disagreeable  to  a 
great  many  soldiers;  because,  as  had 
been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon),  the  regimental  as- 
sociation would  be  broken  up.  But  it 
was  also  objectionable  on  the  ground 
that  a  great  deal  of  favouritism  might 
be  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to 
be  transferred.  The  commanding  officer 
might  weed  out  the  men  whom  he 
wished  to  transfer,  and  if  those  men  had 
been  presumably  all  enlisted  for  a  par- 
ticular corps,  it  was  extremely  hard 
upon  them  to  be  put  into  another 
against  their  will.     He  was  not  pre- 

Eared  to  pass  the  section  altogether ; 
ut  wanted  to  have  inserted  some  words 
which  would  prevent  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  from  showing  favouritism  or 
getting  rid  of  particular  men.  He  pro- 
posed to  insert  that — 

"  No  soldier  shall  be  so  transferred  against 
his  will,  unless  all  available  soldiers  are  also 
transferred  from  the  corps  which  is  ordered 
home." 

The  effect  of  which  would  be  that  the 
colonel  would  not  be  able  to  pick  and 
choose  the  men  to  be  transferred.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unfair  than  that  when 
a  regiment  was  ordered  home,  and  the 
colonel  was  ordered  to  transfer  200  men, 
he  should  select  them  upon  any  prin- 
ciple he  might  choose  to  adopt — that 
was  to  say,  selecting  the  men  of  good  or 
bad  character;  or,  perhaps,  according 
to  fancy,  picking  out  the  Scotch,  Eng- 
lish, or  Irish.  He  thought  it  was  most 
unfair  -  that  men   enlisted    for   abroad 
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should  be  liable  to  be  picked  out  in  this  j 
way.  The  fairest  plan,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  to  select  for  transfer  the  men 
of  least  standing  in  the  regiment.  He 
saw  no  difficulty  as  to  the  working  of 
his  Amendment,  except,  perhaps,  as 
regarded  the  definition  of  the  word 
*'  soldier."  There  might  be  a  little 
difficulty  about  the  non-commissioned 
officers  in  consequence ;  but  it  could  be 
remedied  xovy  easily  by  inserting  the 
words  **  private  soldier.'* 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Gal  way  (Major  Nolan)  being  one  of 
rather  large  importance,  he  trusted  he 
should  be  allowed  carefully  to  look  into 
the  proposed  wording.  Prima  facie\  it 
seemed  to  him  there  might  be  a  good 
deal  of  difficult}'  in  the  working  of  the 
Amendment,  if  carried  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  asked  the  hon.  and  gallant  ^fember 
to  move  it  again  on  Report;  in  the 
meantime  ho  (Colonel  Stanley)  under- 
took that  it  should  receive  fair  con- 
sideration. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

^Iajor  O'BEIRNE  found  that,  by 
sub-section  7,  the  authorities  were  to 
draft  men  guilty  of  fraudulent  enlist- 
ment and  desertion,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
moro  than  four  months  into  regiments 
in  India  and  elsewhere.  This,  he  wished 
to  point  out,  was  a  very  great  injustice 
to  the  officers  in  thoso  regiments,  who 
ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  all  the 
bad  characters  from  the  regiments  at 
home.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
clause  ought  to  mention  that  not  more 
than  a  certain  percentage  of  such  men 
should  be  transferred.  This  subject 
was  hardly  discussed  by  the  Committee 
upstairs,  which  he  thought  should  have 
had  before  it  the  Military  Codes  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  those  countries 
dealt  with  the  bad  characters  in  their 
Armies.  The  question  was  a  very  wide 
one,  and  ho  thought  some  further  infor- 
mation should  be  supplied  in  connection 
with  it.  He  thought  that  instead  of 
drafting  all  the  bad  characters  they 
should  be  allowed  to  volunteer,  on  con- 
dition that,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  good  service  abroad,  their  ser- 
vice should  be  restored  to  them.  He 
begged  to  move  the  omission  of  sub- 
section 7. 

Major  Nolan 


Colonel  STANLEY  pointed  out  that 
under  the  operation  of  this  sub-section 
a  great  benefit  would  be  experienced  by 
men  who,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
would  be  relieved  of  their  penalties,  and, 
instead  of  spending  some  years  in  gaoL 
would  be  attached  to  regiments  serving 
abroad,  where  they  would  possibly  settle 
down    and    make     excellent     soldiers. 
There  would  also  be  a  great  saving  to 
the  Army  by  retaining  the  services  of 
men  whose  time  would  otherwise  be  al- 
most invariably  spent  in  prison.  Hecoold 
not  help  thinking  that  the   system  in 
operation  abroad,  to  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant    Member    for    Leitrim    (Major 
O'Beime)  had  referred,  would  be  found 
extremely  repugnant    to    our  Service. 
His  own  view  was  that  a  young  soldier 
should  be  removed  from  the  possibilitj 
of  temptation,  or  rather  merged  intoa 
regiment,  where,  having  a  new  chance 
before  him  and  a  fresh  start,  he  might 
become  a  good  soldier.     But  there  wu 
another  point  in   connection  with  this 
section  to  which  he  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.     He  wis 
sorry  to  say  that  there  was  in  the  Annj 
a  body  of  men  who  were  apt  to  desert 
just  at  the  moment  when  their  battalion 
was  ordered  abroad.     A  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  battalion  was  to  leave  they  de- 
serted, or  otherwise  so  committed  them- 
selves as  to  be  liable  for  trial  by  court 
martial,  and,  consequently,  to  lose  their 
turn  abroad.     These  men,  by  running 
the  chance  of  a  court  martial,  thereby 
not  only  avoided  their  own  turn  abroai 
but  were  the  cause  of  other  men  being 
sent  out,  who  would  otherwise  remain  9i 
home.  Now,  he  was  very  anxious  that  the 
designs  of  these  men  should  not  succeed; 
and  therefore  he  hoped,  as  part  of  the 
general  system   proposed  to   be  intro- 
duced, to  give  greater  freedom  to  coan* 
potent  military  authorities  to  trawfer 
these  men    tc    battalions   where  th^ 
might    perform  good   service  to  thetf 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  relief* 
other  good  men  from  the  consequence* 
of  their  default. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  saw  a  good  deal  la 
the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal' 
lant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this 
sub-section  might  have  a  beneficiil 
application  ;  but  he  thought,  also,  thoe 
might  be  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  experienced bj 
commanding    officers    abroad  throo^ 
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having  a  number  of  disorderly  persons 
drafted  into  their  regiments.  It  "was 
worth  while  to  consider  the  point  re- 
ferred to  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  that  a  great  many  cases  of 
desertion  arose  from  the  dislike  which 
many  men  had  to  going  abroad ;  and  he 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  was  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  better  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  the  men  in  question  at  home. 
That  consideration  reminded  him  of 
what  had  been  referred  to  in  the  dis* 
cussion  upon  the  preceding  clause^ 
namely,  where  a  man  enlisted  for  one  of 
the  linked  battalions,  without  realizing 
that  he  was  liable  for  foreign  service. 
It  was  certainly  very  hard  that  a  man 
should  find  himself  liable  to  serve 
abroad  who  had  never  intended  it.  No 
doubt,  in  many  cases,  the  clause  might 
be  worked  humanely ;  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  impose  additional 
punishment  of  an  aggravating  kind, 
because,  where  a  deserter  was  sentenced 
to  a  period  of  punishment  at  home, 
under  this  clause  he  could,  immediately 
he  had  completed  his  term  of  punish- 
ment, be  oixiered  abroad  as  an  addi- 
tional chastisement  for  his  offence. 
Upon  that  point,  he  would  ask  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  to  say,  whether 
a  deserter  who  had  been  sentenced, 
and  who  had  fulfilled  his  punishment, 
could,  in  virtue  of  this  sub-section,  be 
ordered  on  foreign  service  as  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  punishment? 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  did  not 
know  what  the  meaning  of  Clause  76 
was  in  connection  with  the  clause  under 
notice.  It  appeared  to  him  that  they 
had  done  something  in  Clause  76  they 
did  not  intend  to  do,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  enact  something  now  which 
was  not  intended.  In  Clause  76,  they 
had  enacted  that  where  a  soldier  had 
been  convicted  as  a  deserter  the  whole 
of  his  previous  service  should  be  for- 
feited. Now,  they  were  asked  to  make 
a  man  liable  to  be  sent  abroad,  if  he 
had  been  convicted  by  a  court  martial 
of  desertion  or  fraudulent  enlistment, 
or  having  confessed  the  sentence,  or 
being  committed  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  as  a  deserter,  was  liable  to 
be  tried,  his  trial  had  been  dispensed 
with  by  order  of  the  competent  military 
authority.  In  sub-section  (5),  they 
were  asked  to  say  that  where  a  person 
had  been  sentenced  by  a  court  martial 
for  any  offence  to  a  punishment  not  less 


than  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  four 
months,  then  he  should  also  be  liable  to 
be  sent  abroad,  and  might  be  from  time 
to  time  transferred  to  such  corps  of  the 
Hegular  Forces  as  the  competent  mili- 
tary authority  might  order.  Without 
going  into  the  question  whether  it  was 
righteous  to  sentence  a  man  to  what  was 
equivalent  to  a  term  of  transportation 
for  five  years  for  any  petty  offence 
which  might  subject  him  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  four  months,  his  de- 
sire was  to  point  out  that  some  provi- 
sions in  this  clause  were  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary character.  Without  going 
into  the  question,  he  would  inquire 
what  was  it  a  court  of  competent  autho- 
rity could  do  ?  They  did  not  limit  the 
power  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the 
prisoner ;  but  they  gave  power  to  punish 
him  in  addition  to  his  sentence  by  send- 
ing him  on  foreign  service.  In  sub- 
section 8  of  the  clause,  they  had  this 
state  of  affairs — 

''  A  soldier  of  the  regular  forces  committed 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  any  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  deserter  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transferred  by  order  of  the  com- 
petent military  authority  to  any  corps  of  the 
regular  forces  near  to  the  place  where  he  is 
committed,  or  to  any  other  corps  to  which  the 
competent  military  authority  think  it  desirable 
to  transfer  him,  and  to  serve  in  the  corps  to 
which  he  is  so  transferred  without  prejudice  to 
his  subsequent  trial  and  punishment." 

That  was,  a  soldier  who  had  been  con- 
victed by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions might  be  sent  to  aby  other  part 
— that  was,  if  at  home,  he  might  be 
sent  to  India  or  any  of  the  Colonies. 
He  thought  that  this  clause  required 
very  careful  consideration,  and  he  was 
sure  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man would  not  think  that  he  desired  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Bill  if  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  then  to  report 
Progress. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  the  hon . 
Member  would  not  press  his  Motion.  He 
had  not  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  hon.  Members  to  close  the  discus- 
sion, and  he  must  say  that  the  Bill  had 
made  very  little  progress.  He  hoped 
that  the  Committee  would  not  stop 
its  labours,  at  all  events,  until  it 
had  passed  the  clause.  As  regarded 
the  point  to  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
alluded,  he  had  already  spoken  fully 
upon  the  clause,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee  by 
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repeating  what  he  had  said.  He  would 
remind  hon.  Members,  with  regard  to 
sub-section  8,  that  it  was  a  re-produc- 
tion of  the  existing  sections  of  the 
Mutiny  Act.  Did  tlie  hon.  Gentlemen 
know  what  the  effect  of  the  clause  was? 
The  effect  was  this — whore  a  soldier  of 
tlie  Regular  Forces  had  been  committed 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  he 
was  liable  to  be  transferred  by  the  com- 
petent military  authority  to  servo  in 
the  corps  which  was  nearest  to  the  place 
wliere  ho  had  been  convicted.  The  corps 
from  which  ho  had  deserted  might  bo 
many  miles  away,  and  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  civil  authority  to 
sentence  him  to  return  to  that  corps. 
The  most  convenient  course,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  to  transfer  a  man  to 
the  corps  nearest  to  which  ho  was 
apprehended,  and  this  provision  only 
reproduced  Sections  34  and  36  of  tlio 
Mutiny  Act.  Battalions  served  at  one 
time  in  one  place  and  another  time  in 
another,  and  if  deserters  had  to  be  sent 
out  under  escort  to  tlie  places  where 
tlieir  corps  were  serving,  very  great  ex- 
pense would  be  caused  to  the  country. 
Ho  did  hope  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  press  his  Motion  to  report 
Progress. 

The  chairman  said,  he  did  not 
understand  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  made  any 
Motion. 

Mr.  parnell  said,  that  he  made  it 
now  ;  for  he  thought  it  was  a  very 
reasonable  Motion.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  only  attempted 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  points  which  he 
had  raised,  and  had  not  noticed  the 
other  matters  to  which  ho  had  referred. 
Unless  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman could  give  some  satisfactory 
answer,  he  must  press  his  Motion.  This 
clause  had  been  drawn  in  the  most 
abominable  fashion,  and  it  required 
careful  re-drafting  before  the  Committee 
could  pass  it.  It  was  said  that  sub- 
Bection  8  was  a  reproduction  of  the  old 
Mutiny  Act — and  that  was  all  the  reason 
that  was  offered  for  it — but,  in  his 
opinion,  that  was  sufficient  condemnation 
of  the  clause.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  said  that  the  corps  to  which  a 
deserter  belonged  might  be  sei-ving 
abroad,  and  that  he  would  have  to  be  sent 
out  to  that  corps.  He  thought  that  in 
order  to  meet  that  difficulty  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  very  excessive  powers 
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of  this  clause.  The  clause  clearly  gm 
a  power  much  in  excess  of  what  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  stated 
that  he  wished  to  insist  upon.  For  lua 
part,  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  must  object  to 
their  being  required  to  pass  a  danse 
which  gave  very  much  more  power  than 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
stated  that  he  required.  But  what  an- 
swer had  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  given  to  his  observationB 
upon  sub-section  a  and  sub-section  if 
He  had  said  nothing,  and  had  ignored 
the  question  entirely.  This  clause  was 
utterly  indefensible — it  had  been  badly 
and  roughly  drawn,  and  required  graTa 
consideration.  The  Committee  had  no# 
been  sitting  since  a  quarter  to  4,  and 
he  thought  had  made  Tery  satisfactoxy 
progress,  and  had  passed  a  large  num- 
ber of  clauses  dealing  with  very  im- 
portant matters  indeed.  If  they  judged 
of  their  progress  by  the  number  of 
clauses,  their  work  might  not  look  g^reat; 
but,  judged  by  its  importance,  the  woii 
which  they  had  done  had  been  reiy 
satisfactory.  He  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  already  made,  and  should  not 
insist  upon  going  on  with  the  clause. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  fto- 
gross,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."— 
{Jfr,  Parnell) 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that  oa 
closer  examination  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Farnell)  would  not  find  thii 
clause  so  indefensible  as  he  seemed  to 
think.  It  was  provided  by  sub-section  8 
that  a  soldier  who  had  been  committed 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  M 
a  deserter  should  be  liable  to  be  trau- 
forred  to  any  corps  near  the  place  where 
he  was  committed,  or  to  any  other  oorpi 
as  the  competent  military  authoittj 
might  think  desirable.  In  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member,  he  (Colonel  Stanley)  hid 
pointed  out  these  provisions  were  in  4i 
Mutiny  Act,  before  the  hon.  Memb« 
stated  that  that  was  sufficient  condemna- 
tion for  them.  But,  he  would  ask,  whit 
they  wore  to  do  if  they  had  not  then 
provisions?  Supposing  a  soldier  wu 
convicted  in  England  of  desertion  fron 
a  regiment  then  in  China;  the  mia 
might  be  apprehended  and  convicted  in 
England,  and  was  the  eoimtry  to  be  pat 
to  the  expense  of  sending  him  out  to 
China  under  escort  at  a  coat  of  £200  or 
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£300,  when  his  regiment  was  coming 
home  next  year  ?  The  difficulty  was  met 
by  transferring  the  man  to  the  nearest 
regiment.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  man 
were  apprehended  abroad,  and  his  regi- 
ment were  at  home,  he  would  be  made 
to  serve  in  the  regiment  at  the  place 
where  he  was  apprehended.  Under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  Army,  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Bill  had 
endeavoured  to  meet  all  the  various 
difficulties  under  which  our  soldiers  had 
to  serve.  In  some  cases,  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  meaning  with  more  or  less 
plainness,  and  some  of  the  clauses  were 
longer  than  he  shoidd  have  wished. 
At  the  same  time,  they  could  not  help 
the  clause  being  long,  and  he  trusted 
the  Committee  would  not  think  it  was 
60  bad  as  it  had  been  made  out. 

The  Marquess  of  HABTINGTON 
said,  that  it  had  always  been  regarded 
as  a  rule  that  the  Committee  should 
not  report  Progi'ess  until  it  had  made 
some  progress  with  the  matter  under 
discussion.  This  clause  had  been 
discussed  at  very  considerable  length, 
and  if  Progress  was  reported  at  that 
point,  all  that  had  been  done  with 
regard  to  this  sub-section  would  be 
thrown  away,  forthey  would  have  to  begin 
again.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee, which  appeared  very  favourably 
disposed  to  consider  any  suggestions  or 
proposals,  would  proceed,  and,  at  any 
rate,  finish  this  clause. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  said,  that 
this  section  had  given  a  rather  wide 
power,  in  permitting  a  court  martial  to 
sentence  a  man  to  imprisonment  without 
knowing  whether  he  would  get  an  addi- 
tional punishment  of  being  transferred 
to  foreign  service.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  omit  sub- 
section b,  he  thought  that  the  clause 
would  then  do  very  well. 

Mb.  O'DO.NNELL  said,  he  had 
listened  with  a  good  deal  of  deference 
to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  had 
done  'really  hard  work  upon  the  Bill 
that  evening,  and  those  observations 
applied  with  special  force  to  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  Everyone,  he 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  was  sure,  was  im- 
mensely indebted  to  him  for  the  courtesy 
and  the  business  capacity  that  he  had 
shown.  But  when  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition 
came  down  at  that  festive  hour — when 
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he  had  not  bled  in  his  country's  cause 
at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening,  and 
addressed  such  observations  as  he  had 
to  the  Committee — he  thought  those 
recommendations  did  not  carry  very 
great  weight.  He  felt  that  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  was  one  of  those  hon. 
Members  who  had  worked  hard  that 
evening,  and  he  trusted  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  factious  opposition.  He 
had  given  way  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  it  had  been  admitted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  many  things  in 
the  Bill  were  not  perceived  until  they 
were  pointed  out.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  sense  of  the  Committee  would 
be  with  those  hon.  Menibers  who 
had  worked  hard  that  evening  at  the 
Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  that  no  one  could  wish  to 
do  anything  more  than  was  reasonable. 
They  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
had  taken  great  pains  in  the  discussion 
on  that  clause  ;  and,  having  that  discus- 
sion fresh  in  their  minds,  he  thought  it 
a  pity  if  they  should  adjourn  until  the 
clause  was  finished.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  most  practical  course  would  be 
to  finish  this  clause,  and  then  to  proceed 
no  further. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  thought  it  was  a 
reasonable  suggestion  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  they  were  able  to  get 
through  the  clause  they  would  not  pro- 
pose to  go  any  further.  With  regard 
to  sub- section  8,  he  agreed  that  it  was 
reasonable,  and  he  saw  no  objection  to 
it ;  but  he  did  object  to  sub-section  7. 
It  was  just  possible  that  a  little  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  put  the  Committee  in  a 
position  to  settle  the  clause.  Sub-sec- 
tion 7  provided  that  a  man  who  had 
been  convicted  of  being  a  deserter 
should,  in  addition  to  his  other  punish- 
ments, be  liable  to  general  service.  A 
soldier  might  be  punished  for  desertion, 
in  addition  to  imprisonment,  by  being 
sent  abroad,  and  by  being  transferred 
from  time  to  time  to  such  corps  as  were 
on  the  rota  for  foreign  service,  and 
might  be  retained  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  operation  of  a  portion  of  sub-sec- 
tion 7  had  been  very  properly  animad- 
verted upon  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  opposite  (Colonel  Alexander). 
It  was  absurd  that  because  a  soldier  had 
been  convicted  of  some  ofiPence,  as  pro- 
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yided  in  sub-section  h,  for  wliicli  he 
had  received  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  four  months,  he  should 
also  bo  liable  to  this  further  punish- 
luont  of  being  sent  abroad  as  the  autho- 
rities might  order.  If  ho  understood 
the  clause  accurately,  it  enabled  a  com- 
nianding  officer,  or  the  competent  mili- 
tary authority,  by  transferring  this  man, 
to  retain  him  in  foreign  service  for  a 
number  of  years.  If  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  could  amend  the 
(tlauso  by  limiting  the  effect  of  this 
inmishmcnt,  he  thought  that  it  might 
moot  their  views.  But,  unless  tho  Go- 
vernment were  willing  to  take  that 
course,  he  did  not  think  it  unreasonable 
tliat  Progress  should  then  be  reported. 

f'oLoxKL  STANLEY  thought  it  pos- 
sible they  might  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  clause.  The 
oporation  of  sub-section  h  was,  no  doubt, 
whut  had  been  attributed  to  it — that 
wlien  a  man  had  been  sentenced  by  a 
court  martial  to  imprisonment  he  might 
also  bo  compelled  to  serve  abroad.  I3ut 
that  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  had  said  before  that 
their  object  in  this  clause  was  to  enable 
men  to  servo  their  country  instead  of 
passing  their  time  in  prison.  He  thought 
that  the  views,  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  hon.  ^fonibers,  might  bo  met  by 
inserting  on  page  44,  the  third  line  from 
tho  bottom,  after  tho  word  *'  liable," 
words  providing  that  men  could  choose 
to  acc(;pt  that  liability  in  commutation 
of  their  punishments. 

Major  O^BEIENE  said,  that  the  regi- 
ments to  which  bad  characters  were  sent 
would  very  much  object.  Both  officers 
and  men  of  an}-  regiment  would  strongly 
object  to  receiving  moro  than  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  bad  characters.  He  thought 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  allotted  num- 
ber of  bad  characters  for  each  regiment, 
and  that  no  regiment  should  have  more 
than  a  certain  number.  At  present,  there 
was  a  discretionary  power  under  tho 
clause  to  transfer  any  number  of  these 
men. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  regu- 
lations of  that  minuteness  could  not  bo 
laid  down  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say  in  an  Act 
how  many  bad  characters  should  be  sent 
to  any  regiment.  He  might,  however, 
say  that  he  did  not  think  that  this  clause 
would  apply  to  a  man  who  was  a  bad 
character.    It  was  well  known  that  there 
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were  a  number  of  high-spirited  yooif 
men  who  got  into  trouble  from  toma 
cause  or  other  in  one  regiment.    Tfa^ 
were  now   sentenced  to  imprisonmeDt; 
and  the  object  of  this  clause  was  topve 
them  a  fresh  chance,  without  compeUuig 
them  to  pass  their  time  in  prison.    A 
man  guilty  of  a  serious  offence,  or  of 
very,  disgraceful  conduct,  would  not  be 
relieved  from  his   sentence   under  tbis 
clause.     For  the  number  of  these  men 
who  should  bo  transferred  to  any  regi- 
ment he  could  not  possibly  say,  as  it 
was  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities.     At  the 
same  time,  he  might  assure  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Major  O'Beime)  that 
there  would  not  be  sent  to  any  regiment 
any  such  numbers  as  would  cause  dii- 
grace  to  the  corps. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  thought  that 
the  limit  at  which  this  option  of  serving 
abroad  was  to  be  given  was  somewhtt 
arbitrary.  The  clause  fixed  it  at  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  four  moDtbs; 
but  sometimes  men  got  one  month,  and 
sometimes  four,  for  the  same  offence,  at 
tho  discretion  of  the  officers  composof 
the  court  martial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  i<m 
months  had  been  fixed  as  the  term,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  him  to  be  practicaUjr 
the  limit  for  minor  offences.  A  ooart 
martial  generally  sentenced  to  four 
months  for  some  small  insubordinatioi. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  said,  tk« 
clause  was  one  which  would  give  grrt^ 
satisfaction  to  officers  and  men  in  tbe 
Army.  Ho  might  claim  some  share  ii 
it,  as  he  was  instrumental  in  bringii^ 
tho  subject  into  notice ;  and  it  wu  kit 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  better> 
transfer  a  man  for  foreign  serrioe  ft* 
to  imprison  him. 

Mb.  PARNELL  wished  to  point  oii 
that  what  had  been  stated  by  the  n^ 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  «• 
Exchequer,  and  by  the  noble  Lofd(4» 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  who,  hatilS 
delivered  his  shot,  had  left  the  Hooi^ 
was  not  the  question.     These  8uh-•^^ 
tions  were  really  in  the  nature  of  frtf^ 
clauses,  although   they  had  been  f^ 
into  one  large  clause.     His  hon.  aai 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  LettnB 
(Major  O'Beime)  had  moved  an  Axnenl- 
ment  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  ao^ 
section    7,   which    included  both  an^ 
sections  a  and  h.     The  right  hon.  ana 
gallant  Qeutleman  the  Seoi^tazj  of  State 
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for  War  had  admitted  that  it  was  only 
when  matters  were  debated  that  they 
could  be  properly  understood ;  and  up  tiU 
ten  minutes  ago  they  had  not  been  dis- 
cussing the  effect  of  this  sub-section  at 
all,  and  he  did  think  it  rather  unreason- 
able to  ask  them  to  go  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  sub-section  of  this  character 
at  that  late  hour.  Some  of  these  sub- 
sections involyed  entirely  fresh  matter. 
He  would  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
his  promise  of  a  few  days  ago,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  any 
fair  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the 
different  clauses,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  consider  any  amendment  of  such 
clauses.  When  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leitrim  had  been  disposed  of,  they 
would  meet  several  other  important 
Amendments.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  ad- 
mitted the  soundness  of  his  views  upon 
sub-section  &,  by  agreeing  to  make 
some  modification  in  the  clause.  He 
desired  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman now  to  go  further ;  he  wished  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment upon  those  high-spirited  soldiers 
they  had  heard  of,  where  their  offences 
were  not  of  a  nature  discreditable  to  the 
military  character.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
to  wish  to  mitigate  their  punishment; 
but  it  ought  to  be  left  at  the  option  of 
the  prisoners.  If  the  military  authorities 
thought  it  desirable  that  soldiers  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  going  abroad 
in  order  to  avoid  imprisonment,  let  this 
bo  done.  This  sub-section,  instead  of 
being  permissive,  was  imperative,  upon 
a  soldier  who  had  been  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment, 
to  go  abroad.  A  man  might  have  en- 
listed in  order  to  serve  a  short  time  in 
the  Army,  and  then  to  enter  the  Beserve. 
He  thought  he  had  said  sufficient  to 
show  that  these  were  new  questions 
which  they  were  approaching,  and  that 
they  shoiild  not  be  expected  to  enter 
upon  them  at  1  o*clock  in  the  morning. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  men  in  the  Service ; 
there  were  short-service  men  and  long- 
service  men.  It  was  a  very  fair  and 
merciful  thing  to  allow  a  man,  who  had 
enlisted  for  a  long  period  of  service,  to 
g^upon  foreign  service,  in  commutation 


of  his  punishment ;  but,  with  regard  to 
the  short-service  man,  to  send  him  on 
foreign  service  was  very  much  to  increase 
his  punishment.  He  spoke  without  the 
slightest  desire  to  have  the  consideration 
of  this  clause  postponed;  but  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  if  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  took  further  time  to  consider 
the  matter,  he  would  find  that  he  could 
easily  introduce  two  or  three  Amend- 
ments which  would  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  clause.  The  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  had  himself  said  that  it 
was  by  objections  being  raised  that  the 
real  effect  of  the  clause  became  apparent. 
He  fully  agreed,  not  only  with  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  but  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Colonel  (Colonel  Arbuthnot), 
that  this  was  a  most  excellent  clause ; 
but  its  working  ought  to  be  limited  in 
some  way.  A  great  part  of  their  objec- 
tion would  be  removed,  if  an  undertaking 
were  given  by  the  Goverment  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  they  had 
ventured  to  raise  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  long  and  short  service  men, 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  hardship 
upon  men  who  had  not  intended  to  spend 
a  long  period  of  their  lives  abroad.  If 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
would  consent  to  make  some  alteration  in 
these  matters  upon  Beport,  he  (Mr. 
0*Donnell)  did  not  think  it  would  be 
asking  too  much  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Farnell)  to  request  him  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
should  not  like  to  make  any  promise,  as 
he  might  not  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  consider  the 
matters,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made 
between  then  and  the  Beport. 

Mb.  PAENELL  did  not  think  that 
they  would  be  right  in  allowing  that 
clause  to  pass  at  that  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, as  they  would  have  to  assemble  at 
2  o'clock  again  that  afternoon.  He 
would  urge  upon  the  Government  to 
consider  these  matters.  In  addition  to 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  had  pointed  out,  he 
must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  sub- 
section 8  was  very  roughly  drawn,  and 
that  it  gave  power  to  transfer  deserters 
to  any  corps.  He  thought  the  difficulty 
might  be  met  by  a  slight  alteration,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  matter  would  be  re- 
considered on  the  Beport. 
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Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  make  some  altera- 
tion, if  the  hon.  Member  would  give 
him  any  suggestion  on  the  matter.  He 
would  point  out  to  him,  however,  that 
Bub-section  8  was  ilot  penal. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  {Major  O^Beirne),  by 
leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Amendment  {Colonel  Stanley)  agreed 
to ;  words  inserted  accordingly. 

Mr.  PAENELL  proposed  to  alter  the 
period  of  imprisonment,  under  which 
a  man  was  liable  to  foreign  service  from 
four  months  to  six  months. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  alteration;  but  he 
thought  that  the  practical  effect  of  it 
would  be  to  leave  more  men  in  prison. 
It  might  be  best  to  leave  the  clause  as  it 
stood. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  eubsti- 
tuted  accordingly. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  before  the 
clause  was  passed,  he  wished  to  say  that 
he  thought  they  were  making  a  very 
great  mistake  in  passing  it  then.  It 
had  been  practically  passed  without 
discussion,  when  it  was  really  as  im- 
portant a  clause  as  the  provost  marshal 
clause.  He  did  not  think  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  the  clause  had  been 
given. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow ^  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

VOLUNTEER  CORPS  (IRELAND)  (rf-rom- 

mitted)  BILL.— [Bill  200.] 

{Mr  O^Clery,  Major  Xolattf  LordFraneit  Conyug- 

hantf  Major  O'Beirne.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Short  title). 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  trusted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
O'Clery)  would  report  Progress,  in  con- 
formity with  an  undertaking  which  he 
had  given. 

Mb.  O'CLERT  said,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  given  any  such  undertaking ; 


but  as  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  a  distinct  understanding  on 
the  matter  he  felt  himself  bound  by  it, 
and  would,  if  desired,  move  to  report 
Progress,  and,  more  especially,  if  there 
were  any  Amendments  to  discuss. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  the  Bill  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  some  time,  and  had  been 
re-committed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
alterations  made  in  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Government  had  had  the 
matter  before  them  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  he  did  not  see  any  reason 
for  postponing  the  Committee  then. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
that  there  is  no  Question  before  the 
Committee.  The  Question  is,  that  Clause  1 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  O'Clery) 
had  informed  him  (Mr.  Gibson)  that 
he  would  not  fail  to  report  Progress 
immediately  that  the  Bill  went  into  Com- 
mittee. He  had  no  objection  himself  to 
the  Bill  being  taken  then  ;  but  he  knew 
that  many  hon.  Members  who  wished  to 
consider  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage,  and 
move  Amendments,  had  left  the  House. 
Further  than  that,  the  Bill  had  only  been 
distributed  that  morning. 

Majob  NOLAN  suggested  that  the 
Bill  should  go  through  Committee  then, 
on  an  understanding  being  given  by  the 
hon.  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  (Mr. 
O'Clery)  that  there  should  be  liberty  to 
bring  forward  any  Amendment  on  the 
Report. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  said,  that 
this  Bill  would  be  very  useful  to  the 
country  in  every  way,  and  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  allowed  to  pass. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  discussion  was  irregular  on  the  Ques- 
tion that  Clause  1  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  DE  la  POER  BERESFORD 
stated  that  he  took  as  much  interest  as 
everyone  else  in  the  Bill ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  should  be  considered  then. 
He  begged  to  move  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
D$  La  Poer  Beresford.) 
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Mr,  STACPOOLE  said,  that  the  Bill 
could  be  re-considered  on  Report.  The 
Bill  was  much  looked  for  in  Ireland, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  allowed 
to  go  through  Committee  then. 

Mb.  O'CLERY  said,  that,  though 
personally  anxious  to  have  the  Bill  pro- 
ceeded with,  ho  had  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  understanding  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Gibson) ;  but  he  was  willing 
to  accept  his  recollection  of  it.  But  as 
several  hon.  Members  were  desirous  of 
going  on  with  the  Bill  he  would  ask 
him  to  re-consider  the  matter,  and  allow 
them  to  go  through  Committee. 

Mr.  GALLAN  said,  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  Bill  was  of  the  nature  of 
obstruction  on  the  part  of  one  hon. 
Member  supporting  the  Government. 
The  1st  section  of  the  Bill  was  very 
simple,  and  he  could  see  no  objection  to 
its  passing.  He  trusted  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  restrain  the  eagerness 
of  their  supporters  in  the  cause  of  ob- 
struction to  Public  Business,  and  allow 
them  to  proceed.  The  Bill  was  approved 
of  by  the  Government,  and  he  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  to  withdraw  his  objection  to  the 
Bill  going  through  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEB  said,  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  understanding  which 
it  had  been  stated  had  been  come  to, 
nor  in  fact  had  he,  until  a  moment  ago, 
had  any  idea  that  the  Bill  would  be 
brought  on  that  night ;  but  he  thought 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  with  re- 
gard to  it  not  being  taken  at  that  hour. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  proceed,  if  they  arrived  at  any  contested 
matter.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  take  so  much  of  the  Bill  as 
was  unopposed,  and  then,  if  at  any  point 
objection  was  taken,  to  move  to  report 
Progress. 

Mr.  DE  la  POEE  BERESFORD 
wished  to  make  some  explanation  as  to 
what  had  fallen  from  an  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Callan)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  had  remained  in  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  Bill 
going  through  Committee.  There  were 
many  things  in  the  Bill  which  he  ob- 
jected to,  and  many  provisions  required 
vexy  careful  discussion. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  that,  rather 
than  cause  any  unpleasantness  between 
IrishMemberson  either  side  of  the  House, 


it  would  be  better  to  report  Progress 
then,  and  to  take  the  Bill  at  an  early  day. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  asked  that 
Progress  might  not  then  be  reported, 
but  that  they  might  go  on  with  the  Bill 
80  far  as  there  was  no  opposition.  He 
did  not  wish  to  detain  the  House  by  say- 
ing he  considered  that  there  was  a  very 
good  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  Bill,  and  that  it  was 
a  very  popular  measure.  The  Bill  dealt 
with  a  matter  concerning  a  large  number 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  it  was 
hardly  reasonable  to  require  this  post- 
ponement. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  said,  that  he 
had  an  Amendment  to  the  Bill ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
would  agree  to  report  Progress  after  pass- 
ing the  1st  clause  he  should  be  content. 

Mr.  0*CLERY  agreed  that  Progi-ess 
should  be  reported  after  passing  the  1st 
clause. 

Lord  FRANCIS  CONYNGHAM 
could  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  any  opposition  to  one  clause  of  the 
Bill  being  passed.  The  Bill  had  been 
before  the  House  some  time.  He  had 
the  honour  to  have  his  name  on  the  back 
of  the  Bill,  and  he  could  not  see  why  the 
1st  clause  should  not  be  passed  before 
they  reported  Progress. 

Motion  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

CHARITY  (expenses  AND  ACCOUNTS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Henry  Selwix-Ibbetsox, 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  contribution  by  Cbarities 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Charity  Cornmis- 
sionera  for  England  and  Wales,  and  to  make 
further  provision  respecting  the  Accounts  of 
Charities,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Billi;r0«Mittfi?,and  read  thefirst time.  [BiI1221.] 

INDUSTHLiLL  ENTERPRISE   (IRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Tribunal  with  func- 
tions similar  to  those  now  exercised  by  Com- 
mittees of  Parliament  with  reference  to  Irish 
undertakings  of  an  Industrial  character,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cowen,  Colonel  Kino-Harman,  and 
The  O'DoNoouuE. 

'BiiLilpreeented^sjLdi  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  222.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 
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Customs  and  Inland  Kevenue  * ;  Civil  Proce- 
dure Acts  Repeal*  (132). 

Second  Reading — Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4)  •. 

TREATY  OF  BERLIN— ARMENIA. 
ADDRESS  POR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Earl  of  CAENARYON,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  tho  present  condition 
of  the  Armenian  people,  in  reference  to 
the  6l8t  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
and  to  move  an  Address,  said,  that  12 
months  had  nearly  elapsed  since  a  dis- 
cussion had  arisen  on  the  subject  in  that 
House — a  discussion  which  was  intro- 
duced by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  whose  name  had,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  life,  been  associated 
with  every  principle  of  humanity  and  con- 
sideration for  others.  It  was  a  discus- 
sion which  excited  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  provoked  from  all  sides  of 
the  House  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  Armenian  population  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  Armenians,  whether  re- 
garded as  a  nation  or  a  race,  were 
fully  entitled  to  great  sympathy  in- 
deed, for  they  possessed  an  intelligence 
which  was  far  beyond  the  average,  and 
had,  in  spite  of  numberless  difficulties, 
developed  themselves  in  education  and 
general  knowledge,  and  had  shown  a 
power  of  acting  for  themselves.  Among 
the  Eastern  populations  they  deserved  to 
rank  next  to,  if  they  were  not  exactly 
on  the  same  level  with,  the  Greeks  and 
Jews.  When  their  case  was  brought 
before  their  Lordships  on  the  occasion 
to  whicli  he  referred,  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
expressed  his  cordial  sympathy  with 
those  people,  and  his  full  determination 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  assist 
them  in  the  Congress  that  was  then  ap- 
proaching. It  would  be  well,  perhaps, 
before  proceeding  further,  that  he  should 
recall  to  their  Lordships'  attention  the 
facts  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  past  year.  He  wished,  in  the  first 
place,  to  say  that  any  observations  which 
he  might  make  would  have  reference  to 
the  Armenians,  so  far  as  he  could  dis- 


tinguish them  in  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
in  Europe ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  state  anydiing  of  a 
needlessly  controversial  character,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  that  tho  opinions  of  their 
Lordships  were  divided  on  some  points. 
The  first  point  he  desired  to  call  atten- 
tion to  was  an  Article  in  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  concluded  between  BaaEia 
and  the  Porte.    He  referred  to  the  16th 
Article  of  that  Treaty,  which  provided 
that,  as  the  evacuation  by  the  Busaian 
troops  of  territory  occupied  by  them  in 
Armenia  which  was  to  be  restored  to 
Turkey  might  give  rise  to  conflicts  and 
complications  detrimental  to  good  rela- 
tions, the  Porte  engaged  to  carry  into 
effect,   without  further  delay,  the  im- 
provements and  reforms  that  were  de> 
manded  by  local  requirements  in  tho 
Provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians, 
and  should  agree  to  afford  them  pro- 
tection   against    the    Circassians    and 
Kurds.     The  next  point  to  which  ho 
desired  to  direct  attention  was  the  fact 
that,   as  he   had    already    stated,   the 
greatest  sympathy  with  the  Armeniasi 
was  expressed  in  the  previous  discuasioo 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  and  that,  ins 
subsequent  despatch,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, after  having  joined  in  that  expres- 
sion of  sympathy,  gave  an  additionsl 
assurance  in  the  matter.    The  next  step 
was  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  st 
Berlin  ;  and  their  Lordships  would  find 
that  the  case  of  the  Armenians  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  on  no  letf 
than  three  separate  occasions,  when  Ae 
same  sympathy  was  expressed  for  th«» 
as  had  been  expressed  by  his  nobleFxi<*d 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiw* 
in  his  despatches.     The  result  was  ^ 
insertion  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  4» 
Article  which  had  led  to  his  giving  the 
Notice  which  appeared  on  the  Paper* 
his  name.     That  Article  was  a  verfi*"* 
portant  one.     It  guaranteed,  in  the  W 
])lace,  that  there  should  be  such  refol*J 
for  the  Armenians  as  were  demanW 
by  local  requirements;  and,  secon^^ 
that  those  reforms  should  be  introdne* 
immediately.     It  also  provided  that  w* 
guarantee  should  apply  to  the  Aimenis* 
all  over  the  Turkish  Empire  in  all  tfci 
Provinces  inhabited  by  Armenian*^ 
guaranteed  their  security  and  protectk* 
against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds ;  aii 
lastly,  it  was  guaranteed  that  the  F(Hti 
shoidd  periodically  make    known  the 
steps   which   it   had   taken  to  eiiiT 
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out  these  reforms  to  tlie  Powers,  who 
would  superintend  their  application. 
It  would  be  observed  that  there  was  a 
g^eat  difference  between  the  Article  and 
that  which  had  been  agreed  to  between 
Bussia  and  Turkey  and  inserted  in  the 
Treaty  of  SanStefano.  In  accordance 
with  the  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  the  Armenians  in  whose  case 
the  reforms  were  to  be  carried  out  were 
confined  geographically  to  Armenia  pro- 
per ;  while,  according  to  the  61st  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  they  were  to  be 
extended,  not  to  Armenians  living  in 
any  one  particular  district  or  direction, 
but  wherever  they  might  be  all  over  the 
Empire.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  fair  and 
reasonable  construction  of  the  two  Arti- 
cles. Their  Lordships  would  also  see  that, 
by  the  6 1  st  Article  of  the  Treaty,  there  was 
a  double  duty  laid  down — first,  that  the 
Porte  should  make  the  reforms;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  superintending  Powers 
should  insist  on  their  application.  This 
duty  of  insisting  on  these  reforms  being 
carried  out  applied  not  merely  to  this 
country,  but  to  all  the  superintending 
Powers.  If  any  one  of  the  superintending 
Powers  failed  to  look  after  the  execution 
of  the  guarantee,  the  obligation  and 
right  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  others 
would  in  no  degree  be  removed.  In 
other  words,  if  we  failed  to  carry  out 
our  part  of  the  transaction,  the  right 
of  Kussia,  woiild,  unquestionably,  still 
exist.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had,  over  and  above  that,  entered  into  a 
special  Convention  with  Turkey,  which 
had  three  objects.  If  Bussia  should 
hereafter  encroach  on  Turkish  territory 
in  Asia,  we  undertook  to  protect  her ; 
that,  in  consideration  of  that  under- 
taking on  our  part,  Turkey  should 
undertake  to  carry  out  reforms  for  the 
benefit  of  her  Christian  populations  in 
Asia,  among  which  the  Armenians  were 
clearly  included;  while  the  power  was 
also  claimed  for  this  country,  in  a  de- 
spatch of  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  8th  of 
August,  to  ''insist,"  as  it  was  said,  on  the 
reforms  being  made.  The  bond  was 
sealed  by  the  cession  to  us  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  Such,  then,  was  the  ground- 
work for  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  were 
known  last  year.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  how  the  pledges  to 
which  he  had  referred  had  been  re- 
deemed by  those  who  were  parties  to 


them — pledges  which  were  based,  first, 
on  an  European  Treaty ;  secondly,  on  a 
special  Treaty  with  the  country ;  and 
which,  thirdly,  had  been  cemented  by 
assurances  given  on  both  sides — by  IT  or 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  ono  side, 
and  by  the  Turkish  Government  on  the 
other.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
Armenian  population  now,  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  when  those  pledges 
were  g^ven  ?  What  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  promised 
reforms?  His  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  very 
clearly  stated,  in  the  despatch  which  )io 
had  just  mentioned,  the  causes  of  tlio 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  subjects  of 
Turkey ;  and  EarlHussell  had,  some  1 0  or 
12  years  ago,  written  a  despatch  which 
contained  similar  advice  on  the  subject. 
Those  sufferings  might  be  referred  to 
three  heads;  the  police,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  fiscal  system.  Their  Lordships 
knew  what  police  in  Asia  Minor  meant. 
There  were  either  no  police  at  all,  or 
they  were  the  agents  of  corruption,  ex- 
tortion, and  oppression.  The  men  who 
were  employed  as  police  received  bribes 
in  lieu  of  wages ;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequences followed  that  criminals  were 
allowed  to  escape  from  justice  by  the 
payment  of  bribes,  and  that  innocent 
men  were  left  to  languish  in  prison 
unless  they  did  the  same  thing.  No- 
thing, he  might  add,  could  be  more 
forcibly  described  than  the  shocking 
state  of  the  prisons  had  been  by  Sir 
Henry  Layard.  Eecruits  were  forced 
into  the  Army,  and  were  permitted  to 
go  back  to  their  homes  only  on  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  A  curious  and  instruc- 
tive case  was  stated  by  a  writer  in  a 
periodical  who  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  of  a  certain  police  ofiicer 
in  the  Turkish  service,  whose  salary  was 
£100  a-year,  but  who,  at  the  end  of  14 
years'  service,  found  himself  able  to 
retire  with  a  capital  of  £50,000.  All 
knew  that  professional  witnesses  were 
to  be  had  upon  the  payment  of  money. 
The  system  of  false  evidence  carried  on 
in  Turkish  Courts  was  so  classified  and 
graduated  that  aged  men  with  white 
beards  commanded  a  considerably  higher 
rate  of  payment  than  young  and  less 
experienced  men.  Christian  evidence 
was  not  received.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  Codes  had,  in  past  years,  beoa 
drawn  up,  and  numerous  proclamations 
issued,  all  aflirming  the  principle  that 
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Christian  evidence  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Turkish  Courts ;   but 
still,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  was 
over  and  over  again  disregarded,  and 
in  some  places  entirely  set  aside.     The 
fiscal  system  was  a  cause  of  unmitigated 
oppression,  exaction,  tyranny,  and  ex- 
tortion.    There  were  cases  where   the 
valuation  of  land  was  so  flagrantly  un- 
equal,   as    between    Mahomedan    and 
Christian,   that  where  a  property  had 
been  divided,  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
former  was  assessed  at  500  piastres,  that 
of    the  latter  was    assessed   at    5,000 
piastres.     As  regarded  the  police,  the 
Turkish  Government  had    represented 
that  they  had  no  money  to  pay  it.     With 
reference  to    Judges,   they    ultimately 
suggested  the  appointment  of  Inspectors; 
but  he   doubted  whether  a  single  In- 
spector   had    been    appointed.      With 
respect  to  the  fiscal  system,  they  said  it 
was  impossible    hastily    to    make    the 
changes  desired,  and  they  must  be  made 
with    deliberation.     For    his  part,    he 
feared  these  reforms  would  be  postjjoned 
until  the   Greek  Kalends.     His  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  his  reply,  accepted  the  plea 
of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment.    That  was  the  first  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  reforms  which  Turkey 
had  pledged  herself  to  carry  out,  and 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
pledged  themselves  to  insist  upon.     He 
had  always  maintained  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  Turkey  to  carry  out  these 
reforms,  and  he  was  all  the  more  satis- 
fied of  that  as   time  went   on.     With 
regard  to  the  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor, 
he  had  a  document,  no  doubt  well  known 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  contained  a 
list    of   the    miseries,    exactions,    and 
oppressions  which  had  been  inflicted  ujion 
that  people  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember last  and  January.     So  far  as  it 
went,  it  was  an  official  document;    it 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Armenian  Patriarch 
— and  he    begged  their  Lordships  to 
remember  that  the  Armenian  Patriarch 
had  an  official  position  and  was  recog- 
nized by    the  Porte.     He    would    not 
weary  their  Lordships  by  going  much 
into  detail ;  but  there  were  a  few  cases 
described  in  the  document  in  question 
to  which  he  would  refer.     As  to  the 
people  in  the  district  of  Moush,  their 
condition  was  stated  to  be  worse  since 
the  war — villages  destroyed,   convents 
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I  sacked — one  convent  sackod  four  times 
with  all  the  usual  horrors — every  sort  of 
oppression  by  Kurds,  by  police,  and  by 
all  officials,  sale  of  justice,  and  crushiog 
taxation.     As  to  Bitlis,   in  numberlea 
villages  the  Kurds  had  carried  off  the 
grain  and  cattle,   wounding  and  oat- 
raging  and  sometimes  killing  the  A^ 
menian  peasants.     In  Divrig,  the  A^ 
menians  were  ill-treated,  insulted,  and 
wounded.     In  Zeitoum,  the  people  vera 
crushed  with  taxes,  the  chief  inhabitants 
were  summoned  to  discuss   grievances 
and  then  thrown  into  prison.     In  Yan, 
the  Armenian  quarter  was  set  on  fire, 
and  50,000  Armenians  were  preparing 
to  emigrate  to  Bussia  and  Persia.    It 
had  been  asserted,  on  evidence  which 
he  believed  to  be  correct,  that  the  taxes 
levied  in  one  district  nearest  to  our  nev 
acquisition  southwards    had    increased 
since  the  period  before   the  war  froo 
25,000  piastres  to  580.000.     That  wis 
in  the  district  of  Saitchar.     Some  200 
Armenians  seemed  to  have  threatened 
opposition,  and  they  were  taken  with 
arms  in  their  possession,  and  committed 
to  prison,  where  about   16  died.    Th* 
remainder  were  released  through  the 
protest  and  representations  of  Mr.  Mallei^ 
who  was  acting  for  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Turkish  Government.     A  Comm*" 
sion  was  sent,  and  the  first  thiug  it  dvl 
was  to  deprive  these  people  of  their 
arms,   and  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
their    oppressors.      Another   cause  rf 
oppression  was  this.     As  their  Lordshipi 
knew,   the   Turkish   Exchequer,  iniu 
almost  bankrupt  state,  had  issued  a  gre^^ 
deal  of  paper  money.     A  large  pordflft 
of  this  money  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  weresmiB 
traders  and  the  bankers  of  the  East ;  i>* 
it  did  seem  to  him  a  most  flagrant  ic^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Govenune»* 
to  issue  this  paj^er  money,  and  then  xt' 
fuse  the  payment  of  taxes  in  this  monej* 
A  short  time  since  the  Aimenian  ft* 
triarch  resigned  his  office  in  despair.  B* 
was  told  that  the  resignation  ww  d* 
accepted  by  the  Turkish  Govermne*^ 
IIo  then  appointed  a  Vicar  to  act  te 
him  ;  but  the  Vicar,  he  believed,  hrf 
never  been  recognized.     The  Armenii* 
Patriarch,  therefore,  was  in  a  state » 
suspended  animation.     The  Turkish  Go* 
vernment,  as  usual,  issued  a  Conuntf' 
sion ;  but  the  Patriarch  objected  to& 
because  there  was  not  a  single  AnBi* 
nian  or  Christian  upon  it.    It  appettsl 
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that  during  the  last  month  or  so  there 
were  Commissions  being  issued  every- 
where ;  but  on  those  Commissions  Turks 
alone  were  appointed,  or  Christians  of 
so  inferior  a  grade  that  they  exercised 
no  influence.    These  Commissions,   so 
far  as  good  purposes  were  concerned, 
were  useless.    They  were  ridiculed  in 
the  country,  and  they  acted  as  blinds 
for  positive  oppression.     He  understood 
that  the  Patriarch  had  protested,  not 
merely  to  the  Porte,  but  to  all  the  Powers 
which  were   parties  to    the   Treaty  of 
Berlin.   If  that  protest  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  noble  Friend,  he  hoped  it  would 
be  included  in  the  Papers  to  be  pro- 
duced.    What  were  the  wishes  of  the 
Armenian  people?    Were  they  unrea- 
sonable ?  They  had  over  and  over  again 
disclaimed,  through  their  organs  and  re- 
presentatives, any  desire   for  political 
independence.   Their  claims  were  claims 
in  regard  to  which  the  humblest  man  in 
England  would  think   he  was  deeply 
wronged  if   the    slightest    doubt  was 
thrown  upon  them.     A  denial  of  those 
claims  in  this  country  would  turn  men's 
blood  into  Are.     The  claims  of  the  Ar- 
menians were  for  equality  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law — equality  in  conscience,  in  reli- 
gion, and  in  taxation ;  and  they  demanded 
protection  from  systematic  plunder  and 
oppression.     They  asked  for  security  for 
their  property,  for  the  lives  of  men,  and 
the  honour  of  women.      Lastly,   they 
urged — and  here  they  had  the  concur- 
rence of  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign 
Secretary — very  strongly  the  appoint- 
ment of  Christian  Governors.      There 
could  be  no  real  redress  until  Christian 
Governors  were    appointed,   and  until 
they  obtained  the  presence  of  Europeans 
in  the  different  civil  and  military  orga- 
nizationi^,  such  as  the  police,  judicial  and 
other  systems,  whether  they  acted  as 
Inspectors,  Judges,  Officers,  or  Consuls. 
Only  then  could  they  obtain  that  tran- 
quillity which  was  desired.  Lord  Claren- 
don and  Lord  Eussell  had  written  in 
the  same  strain  on  the  subject.    At  the 
end  of  the  Crimean  War,  Lord  Clarendon, 
writing  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Heddiffe, 
said — 

**Her  Majesty's  Government  know  by  ex- 
perience the  utter  inutility  of  appealing  on 
such  matters  to  the  Porte;  but  the  Turkish 
Oovemment  should  be  made  aware  that  if  this 
systematic  misgovemment  and  persecution  of 
Christians,  and  violations  of  engagements  con- 
tixrae,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrest  the  pro- 


gress of  the  opinion  which  is  now  manifesting 
itself  that  Mahomedan  rule  is  incompatible  with 
civilization  and  humanity,  and  can  no  longer  be 
endured." 

That  was  the  language  of  one  of  the 
coolest  and  wisest  Foreign  Secretaries 
they  had  had  for  many  years.  Four 
years  afterwards,  Lord  John  Eussell 
wrote  in  a  similar  strain  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  1878, 
Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Layard — 

"  The  immediate  necessity  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
is  for  the  simplest  form  of  order  and  good  go- 
vernment ;  for  such  security  from  rapine,  whe- 
ther lawless  or  legal,  that  industry  may  flourish, 
and  population  may  cease  to  aecline.  With 
this  object  in  view,  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  subjects  which  most 
urgently  require  attention  are  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.*' 

That  which  existed  in  1856,  in  1860,  in 
1872,  1874,  and  1878,  exists  now— with 
only  this  addition — that  our  Government 
had  given  warnings  in  more  solemn 
language — that  the  national  policy  had 
been  pledged  to  see  that  the  warnings 
given  were  obeyed.  In  conclusion,  he 
came  to  this  disagreeable  question — 
What  was  the  net  result,  after  one  year's 
experience  of  the  1st  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin?  He  would  not  say 
that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  large  pro- 
mise and  scant  performance.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  population,  there  was 
a  painful  contrast  between  the  Arme- 
nians on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  border 
and  the  Armenians  on  the  Hussian  side. 
On  the-  one  side  there  was  a  debasing 
and  grinding  system,  and  on  the  Kus- 
sian  side,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  sense 
of  contentment.  He  thought  this  a 
dangerous  state  of  things.  He  was 
afraid  there  was  little  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  this  country,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  or  the  Mahomedan 
population  of  whom  he  had  been  speak- 
ing— on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  be- 
cause they  saw  no  performance  of  our 
promises,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Maho- 
medans,  because  of  our  constant  but  in- 
effectual interference.  The  late  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  said  that  it  was  only  by 
actual  and  irresistible  pressure  that  the 
Turkish  Government  would  ever  attempt 
to  make  reforms,  and  this  still  held 
good.  He  moved  for  the  production  of 
the  Correspondence  to  which  his  Notice 
referred. 
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Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  | 
to  Her  Majesty  for  Correspondence  respecting 
the  61st  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  re- 
spect of  the  Armenian  people. — {^The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.) 

Lord  HAMMOND  said,  that  the  6 let 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  a  re- 
production of  the  concluding  stipulation 
of  the  16th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano;  but  the  latter  contained  im- 
portant words  which  were  omitted  in 
the  former  Treaty,  and  which  limited 
the  obligations  of  the  16th  Article  to  the 
Province  of  Erzeroum  or  Armenia;  while 
the  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
extended  the  Guarantee  of  the  Powers, 
and  the  protection  to  be  given,  to  all 
Provinces  where  there  was  an  Armenian 
population.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
was  no  nation  that  could  be  called  the 
Armenian  nation.  Armenia  ceased  to 
be  a  nation  in  1393.  But,  though  the 
nation  no  longer  existed,  there  still 
existed  an  Armenian  race,  and  Arme- 
nians dwelt  in  every  part  and  city  of  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  Minor :  and, 
therefore,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  gave  to 
Hussia  and  all  the  Powers  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  all  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  Ar- 
menians, they  must  consider  the  Ist 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  4th  June, 
1878.  The  Government,  in  a  despatch 
of  August  8,  pointed  out  certain  specific 
reforms,  and  in  a  despatch  of  Decem- 
ber it  accepted  as  generally  satisfactory 
the  assurance  received  from  the  Porte 
in  reply ;  and  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Marquess  whether  those  assurances  had 
been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Porte? 
Much  might  be  done  by  establishing 
an  effective  gendarmerie,  and  by  modi- 
fications in  the  system  of  tithe-farming, 
by  which  present  evils  should  be  cor- 
rected, without  driving  those  who  had 
to  pay  the  tithes  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurers.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
establishment  of  a  roving  judicial  in- 
spectorate, as  recommended  by  the 
Porte,  was  preferable  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreign  Judges,  and  that  the 
system  which  had  been  adopted  in  India, 
in  regard  to  the  expenses  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  public  officers,  would  be 
beneficial  in  Asia  Minor.  But,  after 
all,  it  seemed  to  him  that  however 
anxious  they  might  be  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  reforms  by  the  Porte,  they  must 
not  be  unreasonable,  and  expect  that 
they  could  be  generally  and  immediately 


put  into  execution.  It  was  not  easr, 
after  the  existence  of  evils  of  long  stand- 
ing in  any  country,  to  remove  them  alto- 
gether and  at  once.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  Porte  that,  at  first,  any  reforms 
should  be  applied  to  a  limited  area;  and 
that  was  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
as  any  new  system  must  be  tentative  in 
the  first  instance,  and  might  requira 
alteration.  Such  alteration  could  be 
made  more  easily  within  a  limited  area ; 
and  when  the  new  system  was  found 
to  work  well  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  whole  country.  He  wished  to  adc 
the  noble  Marquess  whether  he  could 
lay  before  the  House  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded between  Turkev  and  Bussia 
within  the  last  few  months  ?  It  might 
be  inexpedient  to  lay  before  them  tlw 
comments  by  the  Government  or  by  tbe 
Ambassador;  but  it  would  be  a  greit 
convenience  to  the  public  to  know  whit 
the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  were,  espedilly 
as  regarded  those  which  bore  on  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  individuals  in  thif 
country. 

The  Mabquess  of  SALISBUBT: 
My  Lords,  in  all  that  was  said  by  nf 
noble  Friend,  when  expressing  hisflym- 
pathy  with  the  sufferings  of  theArmeniai 
people,  or,  indeed,  the  sufferings  of  iBJ 
of  those  who  inhabit  the  Turkish  Pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor — in  all  that  he  sail 
in  indignation  against  the  Gk)vernmeit 
which  undoubtedly  prevails  there,  I  ce^ 
tainly  should  not  have  found  anythingte 
differ  from.  But,  while  expressing  ii»7 
concurrence  with  his  compassionite 
views,  and  with  the  interest  which  h* 
very  naturally  takes  in  a  people  yhoie 
present  qualities  and  whose  past  histoiy 
entitles  them  to  sympathy,  I  must  deoir 
to  the  political  complexion  whidi  h» 
seemed  to  me  to  give  to  the  subject  *• 
judge  from  his  tone — to  judge  from^P 
way  in  which  he  ffung  these  vaiJfl«* 
abuses  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Of* 
vernment,  one  would  have  fancied  thitht 
was  talking  of  some  place  which  wi* 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown ;  thilht 
was  speaking  of  Ireland,  or  of  India,  tf* 
some  other  place  for  whose  good  goreiS' 
ment  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  «• 
responsible.  It  is  undorubtedly  true  W 
on  two  occasions  we  have  made  eftiA 
by  means  of  formal  stipulations,  toohw* 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  i 
greater  share  of  the  blessings  of  !!•■■ 
quillity,  of  good  government,  and  « 
prosperity ;  and  we  have  given  to  ti»* 
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stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  all 
the  formality  that  we  were  able  to  give. 
But  I  entirely  deny  the  doctrine  that 
because  we  made  those  efforts,  and  be- 
cause we  were  successful — whatever  that 
success  may  have  been  worth — we  are  to 
be  treated  as  responsible  for  every  case 
of  abuse  and  misgovemment  which  the 
correspondents  of  my  noble  Friend  may 
have  been  able  to  produce  to  him.    My 
noble  Friend  complained,  as  if  it  were 
our  fault,  that  the  Turkish  Government 
had  issued  paper  money ;  he  complained 
that  tithe- farming  still  existed ;  he  com- 
plained that  sufficient  salaries  were  not 
given  to  the  Judges  and  other  judicial 
functionaries;    and    he    complained — I 
think,  somewhat  inconsistently — of  the 
severity  of  the  taxation  out  of  which  all 
increased  payments  must  come.   He  com- 
plained that  Commissions  were  not  sent, 
and  he  complained  that  they  were  sent ; 
and  that  on  those  Commissions  we  had 
not  taken  care  that  the  persons  appointed 
were  of  the  rank  that  the   Armenian 
Patriarch  would  desire.     I  entirely  re- 
pudiate all  these  responsibilites.    We 
have  done  our  best  by  the  stipulations 
that  we  were  able  to  obtain.     We  have 
done  precisely  what  was  done  by  the 
Ministry  which  was  in  Office  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War.     We  have  inserted 
in  our  Treaty  terms  and  engagements 
which,   in  the  short  interval  that  has 
elapsed,  we  have  endeavoured  by  diplo- 
matic pressure  to  make  a  reality.     How 
far  the  Ministry  that  succeeded  to  Office 
after  the  Crimean  War  are  justified  in 
taking  the  same  credit  to  themselves  is  a 
matter  into  which  it  might  not  be  plea- 
sant to  inquire.    What  I  wish  to  insist 
upon,  my  Lords,  is  this — that  even  if  the 
reform  of  all  these  abuses  were  possible — 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  any 
substantial  and  palpable  impression  upon 
them  within    the  brief  time  that  has 
elapsed — there  is    no  special  responsi- 
bility upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
see  to  them,  certainly,  as  far  as  the  Arme- 
nian   people    are  concerned.      All    the 
Powers  of  Europe  equally  signed  the 
6l8t  Article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  re- 
served to  themselves  an  equal  right  to 
receive  from  the  Porte  an  account  of 
what  was  being  done.     The  truth  is  that 
there  was  evidently  l3ang  at  the  bottom 
of  my  noble  Friend's  complaints  the  idea 
that  we  have  incurred  a  responsibility  on 
a  very  different  ground.     The  idea  that 
we  could  incur  responsibility,  because  we 


had  obtained  certain  stipulations,  is  in 
itself  absurd.  But  what  my  noble  Friend 
meant,  when  he  said  that  we  had  at- 
tempted the  impossible — ^what  he  meant, 
when  he  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
Bussian  Armenians  over  the  border,  was 
this — ^that  we  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  a  policy  of  which  the  object  is  to  rescue 
those  countries  from  the  domination  of 
Eussia ;  and  what  he  would  imply  is,  that 
the  domination  of  Bussia  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  under  which  they  are 
now. 

The  Earl  of  CABNAEVON  said,  he 
had  never  used  words  to  that  effect. 

The  Marqtjess  of  8ALISBUBY :  I 
certainly  understood  my  noble  Friend  to 
say  that  there  was  contentment  over  the 
border,  although  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
proof  of  that  statement  having  been 
brought  forward.    Whether  there  is  con- 
tentment in  different  parts  of  the  Bussian 
Empire  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  which  it 
might  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss.   But  while  I  repudiate  the  obliga- 
tions to  which  I    have  referred,    and 
maintain  that  the  utmost  that  we  can  do 
is  to  urge  upon  every  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, with  all  the  energy  we  can,  that 
the  promises  which  the  Porte  has  given 
should  be  fulfilled,  I  still  think  that  hard 
measure  is  dealt  out  to  the  Porte,  when 
the  expectation  is   entertained  that   a 
sudden  reform  of  all  these  evils  can  be 
effected.     Why,  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  evils  which  my  noble  Friend  dwelt 
upon  ?    One  matter  upon  which  he  was 
most  eloquent  was  the  perjured  character 
of   the  witnesses  who    appear    in  the 
Law  Courts.     By  what  possible  contri- 
vance—I will  not  say  by  what  diplo- 
macy— could  the  most  despotic,  the  most 
earnest  Government  which  could  pos- 
sibly be    imagined  at  Constantinople, 
bring  any  effective  cure  to  such  an  evil 
as  that  ?    And  when  this  is  brought  for- 
ward as  though  it  were  a  special  inherit- 
ance of  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
as  though  there  existed  no  other  part  of 
the  world  where  witnesses  may  be  hired 
at  pleasure  in  order  to  testify  to  any- 
thing which  the  parties  may  desire  to 
have  proved,  I  hardly  think  my  noble 
Friend  has  followed  with  sufficient  care 
the  contemporary  history  of  some  of  the 
Eastern  Dependencies    of   the  British 
Crown.      I  have  heard    similar    com- 
plaints in  regard  to  various  parts  of 
India.     How  far  they  are  true  I  wiU 
not  venture  to  say;  but   that  such  a 
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reproach  has  been  constantly  levelled 
at  witnesses  in  parts  of  India,  ns 
well  as  in  Turkey,  your  Lordships  are 
perfectly  aware.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  which  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
power  of  any  Government  or  diplomacy 
to  cure,  and  I  think  the  reference  to  it 
in  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  was 
out  of  place.  Well,  then,  my  noble 
Friend  dwelt  a  good  deal  upon  the 
oppression  which  the  Turks — not  the 
Turkish  Government,  but  the  Turkish 
Mahomedan  population — were  prone  to 
exercise  upon  their  Christain  fellow- 
subjects.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that 
this  should  be  so ;  but  is  it  a  thing 
which  any  Government  can  cure,  much 
more  that  any  diplomacy  can  cure? 
These  things  are  certainly  the  evil  in- 
heritance of  centuries — they  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  people,  and  are  rooted  in 
their  hearts;  and  if  they  are  to  be  cured, 
assuredly  it  is  not  by  a  cure  that  can 
come  from  politicians  or  diplomatists. 
In  all  the  consideration  that  one  can 
give  to  the  difficult  question  of  reforms 
in  Turkey,  one  hack  quotation  comes 
up  constantly  to  the  mind — *'  Quid  leges 
sine  morihus?^^  It  is  perfectly  useless 
to  multiply  Codes  or  diplomatic  promises, 
if  you  expect  that  by  them  you  can  alter 
the  nature  or  the  temper  of  a  people. 
But,  my  Lords,  my  noble  Friend  also 
alluded — I  thought  with  great  bitterness 
— to  the  maintenance  of  the  tithe-farm- 
ing system  in  Turkey.  Well,  we  all  know 
that  the  system  is  a  great  abuse;  but  we 
also  know  that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
denounced.  Are  the  Turks  the  only 
people  who  maintain  the  system  to 
which  so  much  objection  has  been  taken? 
Modem  Greece,  which  has  been  free  for 
50  years,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  abolish 
the  system  of  tithe-farming.  When  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  consider  the  changes 
which  should  be  introduced  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Cyprus,  I  was,  like  other 
persons,  trained  in  Indian  traditions,  in 
favour  of  trying  the  Indian  system,  and 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  made  great  efforts 
of  persuasion  in  that  direction ;  but  I 
found  our  course  met  by  the  protests  of 
persons  who  knew  the  country  well. 
We  found  that  there  was  great  danger 
in  an  inelastic  system  of  settlement, 
owing  to  the  changeableness  of  the 
Eastern  climate — where  there  is  drought 
one  year  and  plenty  the  next.  We  were 
in  this  difficulty  ;  we  must  either  put 
the  settlement  far  too  low  to  meet  the 
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just  claims  upon  the  revenue  in  yean 
of  plenty,  or  so  high  as  to  be  oppressiTe 
in  years  of  drought.      I   do   not  saj, 
however,  that  my  noble  Friend  has  not 
brought  forward  very  forcible  reasons 
for  the  abolition  of  the  system  in  ques- 
tion.   I  believe  it  ought  to  be  abolished ; 
but  this  I  say,  its  abolition  must  be 
attended  with  very  great  difficulty.     It 
cannot  be  efifected  by  the  stroke  of  the 
pen,  or  in  a  single  year.      There  is  one 
reform  which,  as  I  have  stated  over  and 
over  again  in  your  Lordships'  Honse, 
ought  to  be  introduced,  and  that  ia  the 
creation  of  a  strong  force  of  gender* 
merie  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  for 
the  protection,  not  for  the  oppreesion, 
of  the  people.      That,  I  believe,  lies  at 
the  root  of  every  reform  in  the  Turkiih 
Empire.     With  reference  to  the  imputa- 
tions of  bribery  which  have  been  so 
freely  made,  I  believe  they  refer  mnflh 
more  to  the  past  than  to  the  present  I 
do  not  deny  that  these  things  exist ;  bat 
I  believe  that  of  late  public  opinioa, 
contact  with  Europe,  and  the  dread  of 
exposure,  have  had  a  salutary  effect  npoa 
Turkey,  as  they  have  in  every  oUmt 
part  of  the  world.      What  really  is  lie 
great  evil  at  the  present  time  is  the 
utter  disorganization  of  society  in  WXKJ 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  owing  to  the  viat 
of  sufficient  force  to  restrain  the  preda- 
tory habits  of  the  nomadic  tribe^-aad 
that  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  miod. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Furti 
lias  not  kept  all  its  promises ;  and  thit 
is  true ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  will  jnitil^ 
us  in  employing  every  diplomatic  op- 
portunity in  our  power  with  a  view  <• 
having  those  promises  carried  into  eM> 
But  the  Porto  has  one  simple  ansM 
which  in. every  part  of  the  world h* 
been  always  held  to  be  concla8ive--4l 
cannot  spend  money  which  it  hasnotgii 
to  spend.     Where  there  is  no  monej.  >^ 
only  Kings,  but  diplomatists,  lose  tktft 
rights.      When  that  happy  time  coi* 
that  political  pressure  can  have  its  dn 
effect — when  the  wounds  of  a  cmd  <* 
are  healed — when  Armies  can  be  ^ 
banded  and  expenditure  reduced— wk* 
men  can  be  enabled  to  go  back  to  w^ 
fields,  and  produce  again  those  cic|> 
from  which  only,  after  all,  the  Tiea*( 
can  be  supplied — when  the  bleaaingi* 
peace  shall  have  taken  the  place  ol  Ai 
horrors  of  war — then  the  period  w 
have  arrived  when  the  reforms  vU* 
we  all  desire  to  see  oaxried  out  oaa  b 
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introduced.  You  tell  us  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  sooner.  I  tell  you  that  a 
war,  80  terribly  disastrous  as  the  late 
war  has  been  to  Turkey,  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  time  of  disorganization,  of 
weakness,  of  inability  to  carry  out  re- 
forms— of  evils,  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  Asia  Minor.  I  remember  reading 
lately,  in  reference  to  Asia  Minor,  an 
article  in  which  it  was  said  that  there 
was  a  famine  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire,  but  that  the  real  famine  was  a 
famine  of  men.  Men  were  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  defend  its  frontiers; 
and,  surely,  no  one  can  blame  the  Turkish 
Qovemment  for  having  had  recourse 
to  such  a  measure — no  one  can  be  sur- 
prised that  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  those  terrible  wounds  are 
closed.  I  have,  my  Lords,  insisted  on 
those  circumstances,  in  order  to  bring 
before  you  the  injustice  of  expecting 
from  a  prostrate,  half- ruined,  distracted 
Empire  such  as  Turkey  is  at  the  close  of  a 
war  in  which  she  has  been  so  terribly  de- 
feated— the  injustice  of  expecting  from 
her,  in  her  circumstances,  the  activity 
which  it  would  be  a  good  deal  to  require 
of  a  Christian  and  civilized  country  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  I  do  not  at  all 
allude  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  insinu- 
ating that  we  should  not  be  eager  to  do 
our  utmost  to  get  rid  of  misgovernment, 
or  that  our  earnestness  in  pressing  upon 
the  Forte  the  necessity  of  reforms  sliould 
be  at  all  abated.  My  noble  Friend  has 
mentioned  one  case  which  shows  that 
our  diplomacy  has  not  been  altogether 
idle.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  Zeitoum, 
in  which  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  are  going  on. 
With  respect  to  Armenia  itself  there  has 
been  a  Commission  issued,  and  it  is  sit- 
ting to  inquire  into  the  reforms  to  be 
introduced.  It  is  composed  of  statesmen 
not  inferior  to  the  average  of  the  states- 
men of  the  Turkish  Empire — but  it  does 
not  go  fast;  nothing  Turkish  I  ever 
knew  did  go  fast ;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
qualities  of  the  people  which  I  am 
afraid  no  politics  and  no  diplomacy  will 
change.  But  the  Commission  has  been 
issued,  and  is  proceeding  to  do  its  work. 
My  noble  Friend  has  said  that  there  is  no 
Christian  upon  it ;  but  he  is  wrong  in 
that,  as  there  is  one  Christian  on  it---an 
Armenian — and  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  CommiBsioners  are  in  any  way 
inferior  to  the  average  run  of  the  states- 
men from  whom  they  have  been  chosen. 


Wo  have  taken  some  precautions — of 
course,  they  have  not  begun  to  bear 
fruit  yet — to  enable  our  pressure  to  act 
upon  the  Turkish  Government  with 
more  effect.  We  have  improved  ma- 
chinery; our  Consular  staff  in  Asia 
Minor  has  been  considerably  increased, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  Government 
abuses  that  exist  and  of  which  it  is  not 
fully  aware,  and  so  help  to  bring  about 
a  more  rapid  and  effectual  remedy.  I 
only  wish  to  add  this — that,  while  in  all 
our  endeavours  to  obtain  those  reforms  we 
uphold,  and  shall  continue  to  uphold,  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  as  the  centre 
and  symbol  of  the  only  authority  that 
exists  or  can  exist  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that  we  have  always  found  in  the 
present  Sultan  a  most  earnest  desire  to 
wipe  out  those  abuses  which  are  a  re- 
proach to  his  Government — a  desire 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
study  of  written  documents,  I  believe  to 
be  absolutely  and  genuinely  sincere  ; 
and  that  such  a  belief  is  also  entertained 
by  Sir  Henry  Layard  is  well  known  to 
your  Lordships.  I  can  only,  my  Lords, 
conclude  as  I  begnn.  I  repudiate  any 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  It  is  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, not  the  English,  which  is  bound 
to  introduce  reforms.  But,  while  I 
repudiate  that  responsibility  on  the 
ground  of  any  written  stipulations,  I  do 
not  repudiate  the  higher  responsibilty 
which  comes  from  the  consideration 
of  policy  and  duty.  We  feel  the 
duty  earnestly;  I  believe  we  have 
acted  up  to  it  steadily;  I  believe  wo 
shall  do  our  utmost  to  act  up  to  it  in 
the  future,  and  do  all  that  diplomacy  can 
to  abate  the  existing  evils  and  to  pro- 
duce tliose  salutary  changes  by  which 
alone  the  Turkish  Empire  can  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Earl  of  MORLEY  said,  the 
noble  Marquess  repudiated  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  acts  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
Minor.  This  seemed  a  most  remark- 
able doctrine,  when  they  considered 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Conven- 
tion with  Turkey.  As  he  understood, 
the  object  of  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  in  bringing  forward 
this  Motion  was  to  show  that,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  England  had  become 
responsible  for  the  good  government  of 
Asia  Minor ;  while  the  noble  Marquess 
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limited  their  responsibility  to  diplomatic 
action,  and  said  they  had  done  their 
best  to  obtain  the  performance  of  the 
promises  made  by  the  Porte. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY:  I 
said  it  would  be  no  use  to  apply  diplo- 
matic action  in  the  hope  of  curing  what 
was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
people. 

The  Earl  of  MOELEY  had  been 
much  surprised  at  the  contrast  between 
the  speech  they  had  just  heard  from  the 
noble  Marquess  and  his  vigorous  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  of  August  last  year, 
which  embodied  a  most  comprehensive 
scheme  of  reform  for  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte.  Now,  what  were  our 
responsibilities  towards  Armenia  ?  The 
Armenians  had  a  distinct  claim  upon 
this  country  in  two  distinct  documents 
— the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Con- 
vention with  Turkey  —  we  had  made 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  Armenia.  The  expressions 
used  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  that — 

**Tho  Porte  agreed  to  carry  out  without 
delay  the  improvements  and  reforms  demanded 
by  local  requirements  in  the  Provinces  in- 
habited by  the  Armenians ; *' 

and  it  gave  a  guarantee  for  their  security 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Kurds  and 
the  Circassians ;  and  it  further  promised 
"  periodically  to  make  known  the  steps 
taken  to  secure  those  results"  to  the 
Powers  signing  the  Treaty.  He  would 
like  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess  the  de- 
finition of  two  terms ;  what  did  the 
words  **  without  delay  "  mean  ?  A  year 
had  passed  since  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  ;  but  were  we  to  wait  for  another 
year  or  so,  or  to  look  forward  to  a  stiU 
more  distant  future,  when  the  finances 
of  the  Porte  were  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, before  any  attempt  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  redeem 
its  promises  ?  Then,  again,  he  desired 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
** periodically;"  and,  whether,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  undertaking,  the  Porte 
had  given  the  noble  Marquess  any  ac- 
count of  its  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  reform,  and,  if  not,  whether  any  of 
the  Powers  had  taken  action  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abandonment  of  those 
efiforts.  In  common  with  other  Powers, 
we  had  taken  responsibility  on  our- 
selves, and,  so  far,  there  was  a  fairly 
exact  parallel  between  the  existing  Go- 
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vemment  and  that  which  succeeded  t]i« 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  but 
the  celebrated  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion, on  which  the    noble  Marquess's 
speech  had  thrown  so  much  cold  water, 
made  it  impossible  to  trace  a  farther 
resemblance.     We  were  solely  respon- 
sible, according  to  that   document,  of 
which  the  words  were   as   explicit  as 
possible.  The  fact  was,  the  Gk>vemm6nt 
had  taken  a  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves which  they  now  found  it  impossiUe 
to  carry  out.     What  view  did  the  nobk 
Marquess  take  of  the  Treaty  and  Con* 
vention  ?  Were  they  merely  formalities? 
Now,  there  were  four  points  to  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Porte — and  the  first  of  these 
was  the  importance  of  a  well-officered 
gendarmerie.     The  Porte,  however,  had 
replied  that  there  was  no  money  avail- 
able for  the  purpose — an  answer  not 
likely  to  raise  unduly  the  hopes  of  the 
population  of  Asia  Minor.     Next,  tlie 
noble  Marquess  had  urged  the  deii^ 
ability  of   creating  Central  Tribunals, 
under  the  direction  of  European  lawyers; 
and   had  been  answered  that  such  a 
change  would  interfere  with  the  Sots' 
reign  rights  of  the  Porte,    and   thai, 
moreover,  no  Europeans  understood  the 
Turkish  vernacular.     The  third  reowa- 
mendation  of  the  noble  Marquess  its 
that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  shoaU 
be  reformed,   and  that  the  system  d 
tithe  should  be  abolished.     To  this  de- 
mand a  simple  Non  poeeumue  had  beea 
returned.    The  despatch  concluded  with 
the  admirable  advice  that  the  tenure  (t 
office  by  the  Governors  should  be  for  a 
fixed  period,  and  during  good  behavioan 
and  the  Porte  thereupon  enlarged  oa 
the  difficulty,   not   to  say  the  impos* 
sibility,  of  finding  competent  and  vf 
right  functionaries.    It  came  to  tm 
then — that  when  the  noble  Marqneeaii- 
sisted  on  four  cardinal  points  of  refixt* 
the  Porte  merely  replied  that  it  hsd 
neither  money  nor  upright  functionacMii 
and  that  at  present  was  the  sole  resaK 
as  far  as  Armenia  was  concerned,  of  tk* 
Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Anglo-Tozldih 
Convention.    It  seemed  to  him  that  A> 
responsibilities  we  had  undertaken  wer> 
very  grave,  and  that  we  had  aooeptsa 
them  under   a   miscalculatioii    of  &■ 
means  at  our  disposal;  but,  at  les^thif 
were  solid  and  still  existing  engag^ 
ments.    It  was  surely  not  too  mum  » 
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the  noble  Earl,  all  the  circumstances 
considered,  to  ask  for  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  the  Porte  to  fulfil  its  promises. 
The  fact  Tt'as  that,  after  all  the  promises 
that  had  been  made,  after  all  tnej  had 
heard  about  **  peace  with  honour,"  the 
\rhole  arrangement  had  turned  out  no 
better  than  a  sheet  of  waste  paper. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  the  Prime  Minister  told  us  last 
week,  with  some  pathos,  as  an  excuse 
for  your  Lordships'  House  not  meeting 
before  4  o'clock,  that  some  difficulty  had 
more  than  once  been  experienced  in 
getting  his  younger  followers  to  take  a 
sufficient  interest  in  such  a  question  even 
as  tho  Zulu  War.  My  Lords,  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  follow  a  speaker  on  your 
own  side  of  the  House ;  but  I  must  rise  to 
express  my  surprise  that  a  speech  so  de- 
serving of  an  answer  as  that  of  my  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  noble  Lords 
opposite.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  quite 
understand  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Members  and  supporters  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised  to-day.  How- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  success 
cl£umed  for  the  Turkish  Convention  when 
it  was  made  public,  I  am  afraid  that  after 
a  year's  reflection  noble  Lords  on  the 
other  side  do  not  care  to  discuss  or  de- 
fend the  policy  of  that  Convention.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  case  of  the 
noble  Marquess  with  respect  to  this 
question  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty. 
The  other  day  he  candidly  admitted  that 
reforms  in  Asiatic  Turkey  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  money,  and  that 
there  was  no  money  to  be  had.  To-day 
he  has  told  us  in  Latin,  what  we  have  all 
been  constantly  insisting  on  in  English, 
that  reforms  are  not  compatible  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Turk.  But, 
may  I  ask,  were  these  facts  perfectly  un- 
known when  the  Convention  was  made — 
when  we  took  upon  ourselves  these  for- 
midable engagements  ?  Ought  we  not  to 
have  known  when  we  undertook  them 
that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  see 
them  carried  out  ?  Were  not  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  perfectly  aware  that 
Turkey  had  just  passed  through  an  ex- 
hausting war,  and  that  she  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  bankruptcy  ?  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
they  should  within  the  past  12  months 
have  come  to  view  the  governing  ca- 
pacity of  the  Turk  in  an  altogether  new 


light  from  that  in  which  they  viewed 
it  when  they  undertook  these  engage- 
ments. The  Chancellorof  the  Exchequer, 
when  he  last  spoke  on  this  subject,  took 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  of  Asia 
Minor,  owing  to  what  he  considered  the 
extraordinary  success  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  achieved  in  the 
matter  of  reforms  in  Eygpt.  Well,  when 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  Egyptian 
Papers  which  have  been  promised  us  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  suc- 
cess of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
Eygpt  has  been  as  great  as  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  seeems  to  imagine. 
But  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  connec- 
tion between  this  Turkish  Convention 
and  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Eygpt.  I 
will  not  here  stop  to  discuss  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cyprus,  which  I,  for  one,  have 
always  held,  and  still  hold,  to  be  neither 
a  politic  nor  a  creditable  act.  Nor  will 
I  comment  upon  the  joint  action  of  this 
country  with  France  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Eygpt  further  than  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  very  unwise  in 
our  statesmen  to  sacrifice  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  perfect  independence  of  this 
country.  What  I  wish  to  observe  is  that 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been 
able  —  whether  following  France  and 
Germany,  or  being  followed  by  them — 
to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  tho 
Sultan  as  to  make  him  dismiss  the 
Khedive  for  not  having  carried  out  re- 
forms which  the  Sultan  himself  has  en- 
tirely neglected  in  his  own  dominions, 
surely  some  similar  concert  of  European 
Powers  might  force  the  Turks,  say,  to 
appoint  Christian  Governors  in  Armenia, 
to  abstain  from  carrying  off  every  shil- 
ling of  tribute  from  the  country,  and  if 
they  would  not  defend  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia  from  the  attacks  of  the  Kurds, 
at  all  events,  to  allow  these  inhabitants 
to  take  some  measures  for  defending 
themselves.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to 
take  energetic  measures  in  that  direction, 
in  concert  with  other  European  Powers, 
they  would  to  a  great  extent  mitigate,  if 
not  altogether  abolish,  the  horrors  which 
have  been  described  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  introduced  the  subject,  and  which 
have  been  so  freely  acknowledged  by  the 
noble  Marquess. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  mth-- 
drawn. 
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limited  their  responsibility  to  diplomatic 
action,  and  said  they  had  done  their 
best  to  obtain  the  performance  of  the 
promises  made  by  the  Porte. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY:  I 
said  it  would  be  no  use  to  apply  diplo- 
matic action  in  the  hope  of  curing  what 
was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
people. 

The  Earl  of  MORLEY  had  been 
much  surprised  at  the  contrast  between 
the  speech  they  had  just  heard  from  the 
noble  Marquess  and  liis  vigorous  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  of  August  last  year, 
which  embodied  a  most  comprehensive 
scheme  of  reform  for  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte.  Now,  what  were  our 
responsibilities  towards  Armenia  ?  The 
Armenians  had  a  distinct  claim  upon 
this  country  in  two  distinct  documents 
— the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Con- 
vention with  Turkey  —  we  had  made 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  Armenia.  The  expressions 
used  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  that — 

"The  Porto  agreed  to  carry  out  without 
delay  the  improvements  and  reforms  demanded 
by  local  requirements  in  the  Provinces  in- 
habited by  the  Armenians ; *' 

and  it  gave  a  guarantee  for  their  security 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Kurds  and 
the  Circassians ;  and  it  further  promised 
"  periodically  to  make  known  the  steps 
taken  to  secure  those  results"  to  the 
Powers  signing  the  Treaty.  He  would 
like  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess  the  de- 
finition of  two  terms ;  what  did  the 
words  **  without  delay  "  mean  ?  A  year 
had  passed  since  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  ;  but  were  we  to  wait  for  another 
year  or  so,  or  to  look  forward  to  a  still 
more  distant  future,  when  the  finances 
of  the  Porte  were  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, before  any  attempt  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  redeem 
its  promises  ?  Then,  again,  he  desired 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
** periodically;"  and,  whether,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  undertaking,  the  Porte 
had  given  the  noble  Marquess  any  ac- 
count of  its  eflforts  in  the  direction 
of  reform,  and,  if  not,  whether  any  of 
the  Powers  had  taken  action  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abandonment  of  those 
efforts.  In  common  with  other  Powers, 
we  had  taken  responsibility  on  our- 
selves, and,  so  far,  there  was  a  fairly 
exact  parallel  between  the  existing  Go- 

The  Harl  of  Morley 


vemment  and  that  which  succeeded  tlu 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  but 
the  celebrated  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion, on  which  the    noble  Marquess's 
speech  had  thrown  so  much  cold  water, 
made  it  impossible  to  trace  a  further 
resemblance.     We  were  solely  respon- 
sible, according  to  that  document,  of 
which  the  words  were   as  explicit  as 
possible.  The  fact  was,  the  Goveminent 
had  taken  a  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves which  they  now  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  out.     What  view  did  the  noble 
Marquess  take  of  the  Treaty  and  Con- 
vention ?  Were  they  merely  formalitiesf 
Now,  there  were  four  points  to  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Porte — and  the  first  of  these 
was  the  importance  of  a  well-officered 
gendarmerie.     The  Porte,  however,  had 
replied  that  there  was  no  money  avail- 
able for  the  purpose — an  answer  not 
likely  to  raise  unduly  the  hopes  of  the 
population  of  Asia  Minor.     Next,  the 
noble  Marquess  had  urg^d  the  d6si^ 
ability  of   creating  Central  Tribunalik 
under  the  direction  of  European  lawjos: 
and   had  been  answered  that  such  a 
change  would  interfere  with  the  Sot*' 
reign  rights  of  the  Porte,   and  that» 
moreover,  no  Europeans  understood  the 
Turkish  vernacular.     The  third  recom- 
mendation of  the  noble  Marquess  wu 
that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  should 
be  reformed,   and  that  the  system  of 
tithe  should  be  abolished.    To  this  de- 
mand a  simple  Non  poMumw  had  ben 
returned.    The  despatch  concluded  vith 
the  admirable  advice  that  the  tenure  of 
office  by  the  Governors  should  be  for  a 
fixed  period,  and  during  good  behaviour; 
and  the  Porte  thereupon  enlarged  ob 
the  difficulty,   not   to  say  the  impoi* 
sibility,  of  finding  competent  and  n^ 
right  functionaries.    It  came  to  tte 
then — that  when  the  noble  Marque«ii" 
sisted  on  four  cardinal  points  of  refixt* 
the  Porte  merely  replied  that  it  liid 
neither  money  nor  upright  functionaxiaii 
and  that  at  present  was  the  sole  resfltt* 
as  far  as  Armenia  was  concerned,  of  Aa 
Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  Anglo-Turidik 
Convention.    It  seemed  to  him  that  A* 
responsibilities  we  had  undertaken  iro* 
very  grave,  and  that  we  had  aooeptea 
them  under   a   miscalculatioii    of  A* 
means  at  our  disposal;  but,  at  least,  tb9 
were  solid  and  still  existing  enM^ 
ments.    It  was  surely  not  too  mudi  vf 
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tke  noble  Earl,  all  the  circumstances 
considered,  to  ask  for  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  the  Porte  to  fulfil  its  promises. 
The  fact  was  that,  after  all  the  promises 
that  had  been  made,  after  all  they  had 
heard  about  "peace  with  honour,"  the 
whole  arrangement  had  turned  oat  no 
better  than  a  sheet  of  waste  paper. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  the  Prime  Minister  told  us  last 
week,  with  some  pathos,  as  an  excuse 
for  your  Lordships'  House  not  meeting 
before  4  o'clock,  that  some  difficulty  had 
more  than   once  been    experienced  in 
getting  his  younger  followers  to  take  a 
sufficient  interest  in  such  a  question  even 
as  tho  Zulu  War.      My  Lords,  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  follow  a  speaker  on  your 
own  side  of  the  House ;  but  I  must  rise  to 
express  my  surprise  that  a  speech  so  de- 
serving of  an  answer  as  that  of  my  noble 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  noble  Lords 
opposite.   At  the  same  time,  I  can  quite 
understand  the    unwillingness    of   the 
Members  and  supporters  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovemment  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  raised  to-day.  How- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  success 
claimed  for  the  Turkish  Convention  when 
it  was  made  public,  I  am  afraid  that  after 
a  year's  reflection  noble  Lords  on  the 
other  side  do  not  care  to  discuss  or  de- 
fend the  policy  of  that  Convention.     I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  case  of  the 
noble    Marquess  with  respect   to    this 
question  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty. 
The  other  day  he  candidly  admitted  that 
reforms  in  Asiatic  Turkey  could  not  be 
carried   out  without  money,   and  that 
there  was  no  money  to  be  had.     To-day 
he  has  told  us  in  Latin,  what  we  have  all 
been  constantly  insisting  on  in  English, 
that  reforms  are  not  compatible  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Turk.     But, 
may  I  ask,  were  these  facts  perfectly  un- 
known when  the  Convention  was  made — 
when  we  took  upon  ourselves  these  for- 
midable engagements  ?  Ought  we  not  to 
have  known  when  we  undertook  them 
that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  see 
them  carried  out  ?     Were  not  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  perfectly  aware  that 
Turkey  had  just  passed  through  an  ex- 
hausting war,  and  that  she  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  bankruptcy  ?     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
they  should  within  the  past  12  months 
have  come  to  view  the  governing  ca- 
pacity of  the  Turk  in  an  altogether  new 


light  from  that  in  which  they  viewed 
it  when  they  undertook  these  engage- 
ments. The  Chancellorof  the  Exchequer, 
•  when  he  last  spoke  on  this  subject,  took 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  of  Asia 
Minor,  owing  to  what  he  considered  the 
extraordinary  success  which  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Government  had  achieved  in  the 
matter  of  reforms  in  Eygpt.  Well,  when 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  Egyptian 
Papers  which  have  been  promised  us  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  suc- 
cess of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
Eygpt  has  been  as  great  as  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  seeems  to  imagine. 
But  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  connec- 
tion between  this  Turkish  Convention 
and  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Eygpt.  I 
will  not  here  stop  to  discuss  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cyprus,  which  I,  for  one,  have 
always  held,  and  still  hold,  to  be  neither 
a  politic  nor  a  creditable  act.  Nor  will 
I  comment  upon  the  joint  action  of  this 
country  with  France  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Eygpt  further  than  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  very  unwise  in 
our  statesmen  to  sacrifice  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  perfect  independence  of  this 
country.  What  I  wish  to  observe  is  that 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been 
able  —  whether  following  France  and 
Germany,  or  being  followed  by  them — 
to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  tho 
Sultan  as  to  make  him  dismiss  the 
Khedive  for  not  having  carried  out  re- 
forms which  the  Sultan  himself  has  en- 
tirely neglected  in  his  own  dominions, 
surely  some  similar  concert  of  European 
Powers  might  force  the  Turks,  say,  to 
appoint  Christian  Governors  in  Armenia, 
to  abstain  from  carrying  off  every  shil- 
ling of  tribute  from  the  country,  and  if 
they  would  not  defend  the  inhabitants  of 
Armenia  from  the  attacks  of  the  Kurds, 
at  all  events,  to  allow  these  inhabitants 
to  take  some  measures  for  defending 
themselves.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to 
take  energetic  measures  in  that  direction, 
in  concert  with  other  European  Powers, 
they  would  to  a  great  extent  mitigate,  if 
not  altogether  abolish,  the  horrors  which 
have  been  described  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  introduced  the  subject,  and  which 
have  been  so  freely  acknowledged  by  the 
noble  Marquess. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  tho  House)  with'^ 
drawn. 
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was    more    water    in   the    canal,    the 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  there  wis 
sufRcicnt  water  in  the  canal.     It  was 
stated  in  evidence  before  the  Committee 
that  there  was  no  complaint  of  the  depth 
of  the  water,  and  that  in  face  of  the 
meetings  held  to  protest  against  it.    He 
contended  that  the  development  of  the 
traffic   along    the    canals    wotdd  tend 
greatly  to  reduce  the  price  charg^  for 
carriage  along  the  railway  lines  of  Ire- 
land.  There  were  many  instances  wheze 
canals  were  running  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  Eailway  Companies.   If 
the  canals  were  put  into  a  proper  con- 
dition, he  had  no  doubt  it  would  prore 
remunerative,  and  would  contribute  reiy 
much  to  the  advantage  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland.     The  Ballint- 
more  Canal  was  in  a  peculiar  position* 
because  it  was  a  junction  canal,  and 
joined  the  northern  navigation  with  tbe 
Shannon.    The  repair  of  those  cflnib 
was  the  cheapest  way  of  opening  up  the 
country  and   developing  trade,  for  the 
canal  could  be  put  in  working  order  fw 
about  £8,000  at  the  outside.    The  Balli- 
namore  Canal  was  formerly  in  the  hftsdi 
of   the  trustees    of  the   four  counti« 
through  which  it  passed ;  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently handed  over  to  the  Board  d 
Works,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  Cop- 
missioners  stated  that  his  future  polict 
in  regard  to  the  canal  would  be  to/*  w«t 
and  see.''    He  could  not  conceive  a  moxe 
disastrous  or  unbusiness-like  policy,  vA 
trusted  the  Qovemment  would  tahenp 
and    decide    this  very  important  qnee* 
tion. 

LoBD  HAELECH  said,  the  history  rf 
that  question  was  one  of  those  mattfl* 
which  had  gained  for  the  Irish  Boirf 
of  Works  the  character  of  being  *• 
most  inefficient  and  unpopular  piiiiB> 
body  in  Ireland.  There  had  betf 
great  waste  in  the  construction  of  th 
canals,  for  the  estimate  was  £l32,000i 
while  the  cost  incurred  was  £228,651 
This  excess  arose  from  the  fact  thA 
instead  of  putting  the  work  to  oontriA 
day-labourers  were  employed  withi^ 
proper  supervision,  with  the  result" 
completely  demoralizing  labour.  OiJ 
bridge  which  had  cost  £1,100,  he  hi* 
been  credibly  informed  could  be  bnill 
as  well  for  £300.     So  much  for  A* 


The  Earl  of  LEITRIM  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  Inland  Navigation  of  Ire- 
land (Limerick  to  Belfast),  and  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Board  of  Works,  Ireland,  so  far  as  it 
affected  that  system.  The  inland  navi- 
gation of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  development  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  trade  of  that  country. 
Last  year,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  inquired  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works ;  and  one  of 
the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of 
that  Committee  was  directed  was  that  of 
tho  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  and 
its  financial  condition,  and  how  far  it 
was  available  to  traffic.  The  system 
might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  fivo 
sections,  of  which  he  proposed  to  refer 
to  two — namely,  the  Ulster  and  the  Bal- 
linamore  Canals.  Tho  Ulster  Canal 
came  into  the  possession  of  tho  Board  of 
Works  in  1865.  After  much  discussion 
the  Board  determined  to  improve  the 
navigation,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  Government 
of  £17,000 ;  but,  although  this  sum  and 
more  was  spent  upon  it,  matters  were  as 
bad  as  they  were  before.  The  principal 
defects  were,  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water,  and  a  great  amount  of  leakage, 
by  which  the  water  in  the  canal  was  con- 
stantly drained  awny.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions which  came  before  the  Committee 
was  that  of  the  insufficiency  of  water. 
This  point  was  brought  more  particu- 
larly under  their  notice,  by  reason  of  a 
meeting  of  canal  owners,  carriers,  &c., 
who  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
in  the  Ulster  Canal  prevented  the  regular 
course  of  traffic  along  its  lino.  That 
being  brought  before  the  Government, 
they  could  either  take  it  in  hand  them- 
selves or  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.  The  question  of  tho 
insufficiency  of  water  was  gono  into  be- 
fore the  Committee ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  in  examination, 
maintained  that  the  water  was  sufficient 
for  the  amount  of  existing  traffic ;  while, 
in  answer  to  the  questions,  he  stated 
that  traffic  was  almost  nil.  At  the  time 
the  resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting 
he  had  referred  to  it  was  summer,  and 
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past.  As  regarded  tlie  future,  he  was 
not  sanguine  enough  to  belieTO  that  any 
return  for  many  years  could  be  expected 
on  the  past  outlay ;  but  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  moderate  outlay  as  that 
suggested  by  his  noble  Friend  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal  from  Belfast  to  the  Shannon 
should  not  do  more  than  cover  the  costs 
of  maintenance.  However,  the  indirect 
return  in  the  shape  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  was  the  legitimate 
view  to  take  of  the  question.  The  turn- 
pike trusts  failed  to  give  a  good  return 
to  those  who  advanced  their  money ;  but 
the  country  through  which  they  passed 
were  benefited  to  an  inestimable  extent, 
and  this  case  of  the  canals  might  be  con- 
sidered parallel.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  the  Government  would 
take  up  and  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  aot 
QOEDON  said,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  follow  the  noble  Lord  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  matter  which  he  had  referred 
to,  nor  should  he  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works.  He 
quite  admitted  that  the  question  raised 
by  his  noble  Friend  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  connection  with 
the  opening  up  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  connected. 
His  noble  Friend  seemed  to  take  a  much 
more  sanguine  view  of  the  relations  of 
railways  and  canals  in  Ireland  than  was 
taken  by  the  Committee  who  sat  on  the 
subject,  because  they  said  that  the 
competition  by  canals  was  so  small  that 
it  was  scarcely  appreciable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  direct  argument 
against  the  canal  navigation.  They  said 
that  there  was  the  indisputable  fact  that 
whatever  might  be  the  cost  the  enormous 
outlay  already  made  on  them  had  hitherto 
produced  little  or  no  result — they  had 
proved  nothing  but  a  complete  failure  ; 
while  the  navigation  had  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  drainage  of  the  country  by 
forcing  it  beyond  its  proper  level.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  this  matter  was  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  it  should  be 
dealt  with  as  one  complete  and  regular 
system  of  through  traffic.  To  put  a 
portion  of  the  navigation  in  a  perfect 
state  while  another  part  was  in  the  con- 
dition described  would  be  of  no  use. 
His  noble  Friend  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  take  up  the  matter 
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and  put  the  whole  of  the  navigation  into 
a  complete  state— that  they  should  lay 
out  whatever  sum  of  money  was  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  and  so  carry  on 
the  work  which  had  hitherto  been  done 
partly  by  trustees  and  partly  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  which  at  present 
had  led  to  unsatisfactory  results ;  or  else 
that  the  Government  should  inquire  into 
the  matter  and  see  whether  anything 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  present 
system  of  navigation.  Without  going 
into  minute  details,  he  would  say  that 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  it  must  be 
shown  to  the  Committee  that  the  system 
could  be  put  into  a  proper  state  for 
a  sum  which  might  be  considered  reason- 
able ;  and  they  would  also  have  to  as- 
certain whether,  if  put  into  that  condition, 
there  would  be  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  its  being  not  only  a  paying  concern, 
but  also  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
district.  What  he  had  to  say  was,  that 
the  Government  had  in  contemplation 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject.  He  hoped  the 
Committee  might  be  able  to  report  that 
the  restoration  of  the  canal  referred  to 
would  be  likely  to  produce  the  effect 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  suggested, 
and  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
it  in  that  condition  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  He  trusted  the  answer 
would  be  satisfactory  to  his  noble  Friend. 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION— REGIMENTAL 
COMMANDS  —  OVER  -  REGULATION 
MONEY.— QUESTION. 

Lord  TEUEO  asked  the  noble  Vis- 
count the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  Whether  lieutenant-colonels  upon 
half -pay  who  have  been  restored  to  full- 
pay  to  command  rep^ments  under  the 
new  system  of  five  years'  tenure  of  com- 
mand are  entitled,  upon  their  retire- 
ment, to  their  over-regulation  money,  if 
they  have  not  already  received  it  from 
their  regiments  ?  On  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived would  depend  whether  he  should 
call  further  attention  to  the  question 
hereafter. 

Viscount  BUEY  :  This  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  I  may  satisfy  the  noble 
Lord's  mind  by  saying  that  the  officers 
will  not  suffer  pecuniarily  under  the  new 
system.  In  reply  to  the  noble  Lord's  Ques- 
tion, I  would  reply  that  the  decisions  on 
which  cases  coming  under  the  Question 
would  be  decided  are  detailed  in  the 
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Army  Estimate  Vote  19,  G.  6.  Generally 
speaking,  it  might  be  said  that  if  an 
officer  retiring  from  a  five  years'  regi- 
mental command  has  not  received  any 
over-regulation,  presumably  he  was  not 
entitled  to  it ;  for  up  to  November,  1871, 
Purchase  having  been  in  force,  he  would 
have  received  over-regulation  from  his 
successors.  There  are  two  exceptions  to 
this,  which  are  defined  in  the  Boyal 
Warrant  of  1871.  If  an  officer  was 
placed  upon  half-pay  owing  to  the  re- 
duction of  his  regiment,  or  through  pro- 
motion for  distinguished  service,  he 
would  receive  the  customary  over-regula- 
tion money  of  his  rank  when  he  retired 
to  half-pay  after  the  completion  of  his 
five  years*  command;  provided  always 
that  only  one  lieutenant- colonel  shall  be 
allowed  to  return  to  full-pay  and  retire 
on  these  terms  each  year.  But  if  the 
officer  appointed  to  a  five  years'  regi- 
mental command  from  half-pay  has  been 
placed  on  half-pay  subsequent  to  the 
Warrant  of  1871,  he  would  receive  no 
over-regulation  money.  The  fact  of 
being  appointed  to  a  five  years'  regi- 
mental command  would  not  of  itself 
give  him  any  claim  to  over-reg^ation 
money. 

CIVIL  PBOCEDURE  ACTS   REPEAL 
BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  repealing  certain  enactments  re- 
lating to  Civil  FVocedure  which  have  ceased  to 
be  in  force  or  have  become  unnecessary,  and  for 
abolishing  outlawry  in  civil  proceedings — ^Was 
presented  bv  The  Loud  Chaxcellok;  read  1*. 
(No.  132.)  * 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 
to  ^londay  next.  Eleven 

o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  21th  June,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Supply— «)«*/</<»;vf</  in  Committee 
— Navy  Estimates,  Votes  1,  2,  3. 

Public  Bills — Rewlution  in  Committee — Ordered 
— First  Reading — Partnership*  [225]. 

Ordered — First  Reading — Cork  Borough  Quarter 
Sessions*  [226];  Highways  Accounts  (Re- 
turns) *  [227]. 

First  Reading— ^\im\x  of  Drink  on  Credit* 
[224]. 

Committu — ^Aimy  Discipline  and  Regulation 
[88]— R,p. 

Viscount  Bury 


C'Jihmitttf  —  Tirport  —  Tramvayi  Ordof  Ofr 

timiation  (#y-«»«i»i.)  [21o]. 
Jf'ithdratrn — Charity  Expennt  and  Aocumti* 

[22n. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  dock. 
QUESTIONS. 


PRISONS    (IRELAND)  —  UMEEICK 
COUNTY  PRISON.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  O'SULLIYAN  asked  the  QhT 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  When  the  Beton, 
ordered  by  the  House  on  the  28th  of 
April,  in  reference  to  the  County  li- 
merick Prison,  will  be  laid  upon  tht 
Table  ?  

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEB,  in  replv,  uSi, 
that  the  Betum  which  the  hon.  Oends- 
man  moved  for  in  April  was  a  Setomrf 
the  number  of  prisoners  who  oommitftel 
suicide  in  the  County  Limerick  ^Pvmt 
since  the  appointment  of  the  preient  Go- 
yemor,  and  also  of  those  removed  to  Ai 
lunatic  asylum  during  the  same  tine. 
He  had  no  objection  to  that  Betum  M 
the  time,  only  he  had  pointed  out  thitit 
would  have  been  much  better  that  a  dsti 
should  be  fixed,  instead  of  indicating  Ai 
period  in  the  particular  manner  set  orf 
m  the  Betum.   The  hon.  Member,  hov^ 
ever,  at  the  time,  was  unable  to  femuk 
the  precise  date  of  the  appointment  af 
the  Ooyemor ;  and,  accordingly,  inoite 
to  avoid  delay  he  (Mr.  Lowtner)  agml 
to  the  Betum  in  the  form  proposed ;  W 
as  he  considered  it  was  unjust  tovai^t 
public  functionary,  he  had  given  Notici 
to  move  a  supplementary  Betum,  ihor- 
ing  the  number  of  prisoners  who  wtft 
considered  by  the  medical  officer  inMM 
on  their  committal,  as  well  as  a  foiChr 
Betum  in  reference  to  the  prison,  vk 
both  would  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  A* 
House.    He  found,  on  inquiry,  thtt  A* 
public  functionary  referred  to  boit* 
high  a  character  that  there  ▼>*.'* 
danger  of  any  false  impression  aii>V 
in  connection  with  the  matter. 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN  hoped  he  «  a 
Order  in  asking  the  Speaker,  Whette* 
was  in  the  power  of  any  Member  of  A* 
House  to  refuse  to  comply  with  Ai 
Orders  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEB  said,  hehadrf 
at  all  refused  to  comply  with  the  OiM 
of  the  House ;  he  had  merely  sougMi' 
a  supplementary  Betum  himself — 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN  said,  that  if  Ai 
Betum  he  had  moved  for  were  Uii  * 
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the  Table  of  tlie  House  be  bad  no  ob- 
jection to  the  supplemental  Betum  being 
also  granted. 

LOWER  THAMES  VALLEY  MAIN 
SEWERAGE  SCHEME— THE  SEWAGE 
FARM  NEAR  MOLESEY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GILES  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  Be- 
solution  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Main  Sewerage  Board  (carried  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Chairman  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  18th  instant),  to  apply 
for  a  Provisional  Order  to  enable  them 
to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  the  united 
district  upon  land  near  Molesey,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  vote  of  this  House  reject- 
ing that  scheme  on  the  7th  of  March 
last ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  proposes  to 
take  any  action  thereon  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  I  have 
seen  a  statement  to  the  effect  referred  to 
in  the  newspapers,  and  I  haye  no  doubt 
it  is  the  fact.  But  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  action  taken  has  been  in  defiance  of 
the  vote  of  the  House  rejecting  that 
scheme.  One  of  the  main  arguments 
which  caused  the  House  to  reject  the 
scheme  was  that  it  would  have  been 
within  the  power  of  the  Sewerage  Board 
to  apply  for  a  Provisional  Order  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.  If  such  a  course  be 
persevered  in,  the  Loced  Government 
Board  will  cause  full  investigation  into 
the  facts  to  be  made  before  granting 
the  Provisional  Order.  Should  they 
decide  to  grant  that  Order,  it  will,  of 
course,  come  before  the  House,  and  a 
full  opportunity  will  be  given  for  its 
discussion. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  CAPE  MOUNTED 
YEOMANRY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether, 
as  the  Gape  Mounted  Yeomanry  are  not 
in  any  way  under  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  they  are  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  or  under  what  military  com- 
mander they  are  acting ;  and,  whether 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
exercises  control  over  the  Mounted  Yeo- 
manry, and  if  he  has  inquired  whether 
the  statement  has  any  foundation  that 
Colonel  Brabant,  with  a  detachment  of 
these  men,  threw  explosive  dynamite 
and  fired  cannon  into  a  cave  occupied  by 
Bastttos  and  their  women  and  children  ? 


SiB  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir,  the  Cape  Mounted  Yeomanry  are 
under  the  command  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Colonial  Forces  of  the 
Cape.  That  officer  is,  of  course,  con- 
trolled by  the  responsible  Ministers  of 
the  Colony.  The  operations  in  Basuto- 
land  have  been  undertaken  solely  by 
the  Cape  Government,  and  the  pay  of 
the  Force  does  not  in  any  way  come  out 
of  the  fund  voted  by  this  House.  I 
should  expect  to  receive — ^indeed,  I  have 
received — some  despatches  from  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  detailing  some  of  the  occur- 
rences of  this  war ;  but  nothing  relating 
to  the  employment  of  dynamite  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned.  If  I 
thought  for  a  moment  there  was  any 
necessity  to  do  so,  I  should  forward  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Cape  Government ; 
and  if  there  was  any  case  calling  for 
inquiry,  I  should  direct  such  inquiry  to 
be  made.  But  I  have  neither  the  right 
nor  the  wish  to  interfere  with  individual 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Cape  Go- 
vernment. 

IRELAND— RELIGIOUS  DISTURBANCES 

IN  THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND. 

QUESTION. 

Mk.  HOLT  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  a  Question,  of  which  he  had 
given  him  private  Notice.  He  wished 
to  know.  Whether  the  reports  contained 
in  the  ** Times"  of  this  morning  re- 
specting the  renewal  of  outrages  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  are  substantially  cor- 
rect ;  and,  whether  he  will  take  imme- 
diate stops  to  check  these  outrages,  and 
to  procure  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
liberty  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ? 

Mb.  CALLAN  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  reply,  would  dis- 
tinguish between  what  information  was 
obtained  from  newspapers  and  what 
from  official  sources. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  have  not  as 
yet  seen  the  particular  newspaper  re- 
port referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  haye, 
from  official  sources,  received  informa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  disturbances  are 
unhappily  occurring  in  that  part  of  Ire- 
land— disturbances  originating  in  some 
religious  feud  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  other  disturbances  which  have  been 
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that  forfeiture  of  service  was  in  every 
case  a  very  severe  panishment,  and  re- 
quired to  be  very  exceptionally  guarded 
against.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
consented  to  put  very  large  limitations 
upon  that  power ;  but  when  a  soldier  had 
served  12,  or  14,  or  15  years,  there  was 
no  question  that  forfeiture  of  his  service 
ought  not  to  take  place  except  under 
very  special  circumstances  indeed.  They 
could  forfeit  the  service  of  a  younger 
soldier  without  doing  so  much  harm, 
because  he  had  all  his  life  before  him ; 
but  to  the  old  soldier  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  previous  service  would  only  drive 
him  to  despair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  propose  to  leave  out  from  line 
23  to  line  26  of  Clause  81  ? 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  he 
moved  the  rejection  of  that  part  of  the 
clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  leave  these  words  in 
the  clause,  because  striking  them  out 
would  introduce  an  inconvenient  pre- 
cedent between  men  who  would  be  liable 
to  forfeit  their  service  under  one  en- 
gagement and  the  other.  It  should  bo 
recollected  that  a  power  had  been  put 
in  the  Bill  to  enable  courts  martial  to 
recommend  that  a  man's  service  should 
be  restored  to  him.  He  thought  that 
that  recommendation  ought  to  bo  given 
in  the  case  of  these  men ;  and  if  they 
were  anything  like  good  men,  there  was 
no  doubt  a  recommendation  to  restore 
their  service  would  be  given.  It  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  strike  those 
words  from  the  clause. 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  the  portion 
of  the  clause  to  which  attention  had 
been  drawn  was  extraordinarily  strin- 
gent, and  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  it.  It  practically  put  men  who  re- 
engaged under  the  risk  of  losing  not 
only  the  term  of  their  term  of  re-en - 
gagem^nt,  but  the  whole  term  of  their 

Srevious  service.  A  soldier  of  the 
Regular  Forces,  said  the  clause,  who 
should  be  engaged,  should  be  liable  to 
forfeit  his  previous  service  under  the 
term  of  his  original  enlistment.  He 
could  not  see  any  justification  for  such  a 
provision  as  that  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
justified  it  by  saying  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, good  men  would  be  let  oflf.  But 
this  clause  only  applied  to  good  men, 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


because  it  provided  that  only  good  mm 
should,  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
commanding  officers,  be  allowed  tore- 
new  their  engagements.  Why  should 
they  be  placed  under  this  enormou 
penalty,  of  having  to  serve  the  whde 
period  of  their  service  over  again  ?  ThA 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  seemed  to  him  to  bt 
a  very  reasonable  one,  and  onewhidi 
would  recommend  itself  to  the  sense  of 
the  Committee.  Unless  they  heard  soma 
argument  urged  against  it  on  the  gromil 
of  practical  inconvenience,  he  should 
thoroughly  support  it. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  was  of 
opinion  that  the  portion  of  the  daiM 
to  which  attention  had  been  drawn  wm 
unnecessarily  severe.  He  did  not  think 
that  in  any  case  a  man  who  had  z»> 
engaged  should  be  placed  under  tli§ 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  previous  ao^ 
vice.  This  would  be  a  Tery  seven 
punishment  for  a  man  who  had  serrel 
18  ycai*s,  and  if  such  a  man  deserted  it 
would  have  the  practical  effect  of  com- 
pelling him  to  serve  20  years  longer. 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked,  thttil 
did  not  at  all  follow  that  a  soldier  woall 
be  called  upon  to  serve  20  yean  mon^ 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  (8ir  Geoifi 
Campbell)  had  said. 

Colonel    ALEXANDER  remsrMi 
that  if  a  man  had  been  five  years  ctei 
of  entries  on  the  regimental  record-book 
his  former  service  was  restored  to  htt 
As  he  understood  the  right  hon.  tflli 
gallant  Gentleman,  he  had  accepted  ft] 
proposal  to  reduce  the  term  of  fivejoiiij 
to   two  years.      lie  certainly  thoii|^j 
that  a  man's  previous  good  service  i 
to  be  restored  to  him  when  he  had 
two  years  clear  from  entries  on  the  it*; 
cord  book. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  thm^ 
it  a  very  improbable  and  unlikely  thoVJ 
that  an  old  soldier  would  desert   fi] 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  i^ 
sirablo  to  amend  the  clause.    If  a 
of  20  vears'  service  deserted,  it  would  Wj 
very  unfair  to  make  him  forfeit  til  v- 
provious  good  service.     He  would  nf* 
gest  that  the  clause  should  be  amcadati 
by  omitting  the  word    "previous*"  ^\ 
order  to  substitute  the  word  "re-ci* 
gagement,"  before  the  word  **  serric*'* 
If  that  were  done,  a  man  who  had  li" 
enlisted  would  not  be  liable  to  the  iv* 
feiture  of   his  previous  service;  tai 
therefore,  the  punishment  would  not  h 
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so  severe  as  that  contained  in  the  clause 
as  it  at  present  stood. 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked,  that 
the  words  "previous  service"  in  the 
clause  would  cany  both  the  original 
service  and  the  service  after  the  re-en- 
gagement. It  was  very  improbable  that 
a  man  who  had  re-eng^ed  would  desert, 
and  the  provision  was  not  likely,  there- 
fore, to  inflict  much  hardship.  But 
suppose  a  man  deserted  after  15  years' 
service,  three  of  which  were  under 
a  re-engagement,  he  did  not  know 
whether  such  a  man  ought  to  be  liable 
to  forfeit  the  12  years'  service.  He 
thought  the  power  should  be  retained, 
as  it  stood  in  the  clause,  to  forfeit  the 
whole  of  the  previous  service.  No  harm 
would  be  done  by  it,  because  nearly  all 
the  men  who  re-engaged  were  soldiers 
of  good  character,  or  non-commissioned 
officers. 

8iE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  agreed 
with  the  view  taken  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
mrWar.  Suppose  two  soldiers  were  tried 
ttwether  for  the  same  offence ;  one  man 
nught  be  serving  under  his  original  en- 
gagement, and  tiie  other  under  a  re- en- 
gagement.   Suppose  it  were  said  that 
flie  penalty  for  the  offence  they  had  com- 
mitted was  forfeiture  of  their  former  ser- 
fioe ;  if  this  power  were  taken  away,  the 
.  man  who  was  serving  under  his  original 
enlistment  would  forfeit  10  years'  pre- 
vious service,  but  the  man  who  had 
-  entered  into  a  re-engagement  would  only 
.  iorfeit,   perhaps,   three    years'   service. 
I.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  unjust  that 
'  fhat  should  be  so,  and  that  it  was  right 
flie  Bill  should  contain  a  power  to  forfeit 
Mrvice  under  a  previous  engagement, 
■Uhough  it  might  not  then  be  necessary 
to  exercise  it. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  argument  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt).  He  should 
acmtend  that  the  cases  of  the  two  men 
te  had  put  were  entirely  different.  A 
^.  man  who  had  engaged  for  12  years,  and 
;  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  then 
^  iotered  into  a  re-engagement  for  a  fresh 
Miiod.  But  his  previous  service  should 
De  a  closed  account ;  and  if  he  engaged 
Umself  again,  the  only  period  for  which 
lie  ought  then  to  be  liable  to  forfeit  was 
•arfice  under  his  new  engagement.  Con- 
ttdering  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Cknilaman  was  most  anxious  to  induce 


good  soldiers  to  re-enlist  in  the  Army, 
he  trusted  he  would  not  press  this  clause, 
for  it  would  tend  directly  to  prevent  men 
from  re-engaging.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  men  were  at  present  subject 
to  very  heavy  punishments  for  desertion. 
What  he  should  contend  for  was  that 
only  such  service  as  had  taken  place 
under  the  re- engagement  shoidd  be  for- 
feited, and  that  in  no  case  ought  they  to 
go  back  to  the  other  engagement. 

Major  NOLAN  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
understood  that  this  clause  was  governed 
by  the  previous  clause — 76.  It  was 
argued  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
that  it  would  be  unjust,  in  the  case  ho 
had  put,  to  make  one  man  forfeit  a  long 
period  of  service,  and  the  other  a  short 
one ;  and  that,  no  matter  whether 
serving  under  a  re- engagement  or  an 
original  engagement,  a  court  should 
have  a  power  to  make  each  man  forfeit 
the  same  term  of  service.  He  should 
contend  that  no  court  should  have  such 
power ;  but  that  the  court  should  have 
such  power  to  declare  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  service  to  be  forfeited  which  was 
being  served  under  the  then  existing  en- 
listment. The  right  hon.  and'gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
not  consented  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  court  as  to  whether  a  man's  service 
should  be  forfeited ;  but  he  had  placed 
it  in  the  option  of  the  court  to  recom- 
mend a  man  to  the  mercy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  to  whether  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  a  man's  service  should 
be  given  back  to  him.  That  would  not 
be  nearly  so  good  for  a  soldier  as  the 
provision  that  had  been  suggested,  for 
every  court  was  very  much  disinclined 
to  recommend  to  mercy.  Therefore,  the 
provision  introduced  into  the  Bill  would 
not  be  nearly  so  good  for  the  soldier  if 
the  power  to  restore  his  service  were 
left  to  the  court.  He  thought  they  wore 
entitled  to  divide  against  this  clause, 
because  it  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of 
a  much  longer  term  of  service  than 
ought  to  be  allowed. 

Major  O'BEIENE  said,  that  it  was 
very  hard  upon  old  soldiers  to  make 
them  forfeit  all  their  previous  good 
service.  The  provision  was  most  im- 
portant, because  the  crime  of  desertion 
was  far  greater  amongst  old  soldiers 
than  new  ones. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  repeated 
his  suggestion  that  the  clause  should  be 
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amended  by  substituting  **  re-engage- 
ment service"  for  "previous  service." 
It  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
no  man  should  be  liable  to  serve  for  40 
years. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  said,  that 
this  section  of  the  clause  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  direct  discouragement  to  re- 
enlistment.  Soldiers  would  not  like  to 
re-enlist  for  a  longer  term,  if,  by  so 
doing,  they  put  themselves  under  the 
liability  of  forfeiting  all  their  previous 
service.  He  had  the  greatest  possible 
objection  to  this  section  of  the  clause. 
He  thought  that  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Baronet  would  meet 
the  case,  and  that  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mb.  PAENELL  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Amendment  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  would  be  willing 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  in  order  to 
allow  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  to  be 
moved.     He  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  accept  this  course. 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  the  cases 
put  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  proved  their  case    completely. 
He  said  that  supposing    two    soldiers 
were  serving,   one    under    an  original 
term  of  12  years,  and  another  under  a 
re-engagement  term,  and  that  they  had 
committed   the    same    offence,   that    it 
would  be  unjust  for  one  man  to  forfeit 
all  his  previous  service,  and  for  another 
man  to  forfeit  only  the  service  under 
his  re-engagement.     But,  in  reality,  the 
power  which  was  asked  for  would  give 
the  means  of  inflicting  very  great  injus- 
tice on  the  man  who  had  re-engaged. 
Such  a  man,  in  the  case  stated,  would, 
for  committing  the  same  offence  as  the 
other  man,  forfeit  a  much  longer  period 
of  service,  for  he  would  forfeit  not  only 
the  service  under  his  re-engagement, 
but  his  original  term  of  service ;  and  the 
sentence  upon  him,  therefore,  would  be 
very  much  more  severe  than  upon  the 
other.     He  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
Government  would  accept  the  reasonable 
terms  that  had  been  suggested. 

CJoLONEL  BAENE  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  have  an  assurance 
from  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 

Sir  Georf/i  Campbell 


man  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
ho  was  willing  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Gentifeman  (Sir  George  Camp* 
bell). 

Colonel  STANLEY  expressed  hii 
willingness  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman ;  bat  thought  that  it 
might  be  done  more  conveniently  bj 
retaining  the  words  '*  previous  serrice," 
and  inserting  after  them  ''  during  such 
period  of  re-engagement." 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  begged  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdratcn. 

Amendment  {Colonel  Stanley)  agreed U, 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  82  (Continuance  in  semoi 
after  21  years'  service). 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  mored; 
in  page  45,  line  27,  after  *'  completed,' 
to  insert  '*  or  will  within  one  year  cam* 

plete." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Majoii  NOLAN  thought  that  ooa 
year  was  a  very  short  period  toalknr 
for  a  soldier  to  give  notice.  Perhap 
he  ought  to  have  made  this  obser?atioa 
on  the  f  previous  clause.  He  thoughl 
the  period  during  which  the  Bohuir 
should  give  notice  ought  to  be  extended 
from  one  year  to  two  years.  That 
would  be  great  inconvenience  in  limitiBg 
the  notice  of  re-engag^ment  to  tin 
period  of  one  year.  Perhaps  he  Iiad 
better  withdraw  his  Amendment  thei, 
and  possibly  the  right  hon.  and  gaUatf 
Gentleman  would  not  object  to  two  yean 
being  inserted  upon  Eeport. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said  thai) 
as  he  read  the  clause,  a  man  could  aet 
re-engage  until  he  had  completed  SI 
years*  service.  For  that  purpose,  !• 
had  moved  the  Amendment  to  inictt 
the  words  **or  will  within  one  J** 
complete."  He  doubted  whether  ft 
would  be  wise  to  give  a  man  a  loagff 
time  to  give  notice,  and  he  was  inclini' 
to  think  that  one  year  would  be  qa^ 
sufficient. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  rather  a 
favour  of  allowing  a  man  to  give  tK 
years'  notice,  and  he  would  be  willing  ti 
agree  to  an  Amendment  to  that  efiac^ 
unless  he  found  it  to  be  practkallf 
inconvenient. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked,  whethertkl 
clause  was  not  speciallj  meant  to  aa^ 
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80  severe  as  that  contained  in  the  clause 
as  it  at  present  stood. 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked,  that 
the  words  "previous  service"  in  the 
clause  would  carry  both  the  original 
service  and  the  service  after  the  re-en- 
gagement. It  was  very  improbable  that 
a  man  who  had  re-engaged  would  desert, 
and  the  provision  was  not  likely,  there- 
fore, to  inflict  much  hardship.  But 
suppose  a  man  deserted  after  15  years' 
service,  three  of  which  were  under 
a  re-engagement,  he  did  not  know 
whether  such  a  man  ought  to  be  liable 
to  forfeit  the  12  years'  service.  He 
thought  the  power  should  be  retained, 
as  it  stood  in  the  clause,  to  forfeit  the 
whole  of  the  previous  service.  No  harm 
would  be  done  by  it,  because  nearly  all 
the  men  who  re-engaged  were  soloiers 
of  good  character,  or  non-commissioned 
officers. 

Snt  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  agreed 
with  the  view  taken  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  Suppose  two  soldiers  were  tried 
together  for  the  same  offence ;  one  man 
might  be  serving  under  his  original  en- 
gagement, and  the  other  under  a  re- en- 
gagement. Suppose  it  were  said  that 
the  x>enalty  for  the  offence  they  had  com- 
mitted was  forfeiture  of  their  former  ser- 
vice ;  if  this  power  were  taken  away,  the 
man  who  was  serving  under  his  original 
enlistment  would  forfeit  10  years'  pre- 
vious service,  but  the  man  who  bad 
entered  into  a  re-engagement  would  only 
forfeit,  perhaps,  three  years'  service. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  unjust  that 
that  should  be  so,  and  that  it  was  right 
the  Bill  should  contain  a  power  to  forfeit 
service  xmder  a  previous  engagement, 
although  it  might  not  then  be  necessary 
to  exercise  it. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  argument  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt).  He  should 
contend  that  the  cases  of  the  two  men 
he  had  put  were  entirely  different.  A 
man  who  had  engaged  for  12  years,  and 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  then 
entered  into  a  re-engagement  for  a  fresh 
period.  But  his  previous  service  should 
be  a  closed  account ;  and  if  he  engaged 
himself  again,  the  only  period  for  which 
he  ought  then  to  be  liable  to  forfeit  was 
service  under  his  new  engagement.  Con- 
sidering that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Qentleman  was  most  anxious  to  induce 


good  soldiers  to  re-enlist  in  the  Army, 
he  trusted  he  would  not  press  this  clause, 
for  it  would  tend  directly  to  prevent  men 
from  re-engaging.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  men  were  at  present  subject 
to  very  heavy  punishments  for  desertion. 
What  he  should  contend  for  was  that 
only  such  service  as  had  taken  place 
under  the  re- engagement  should  be  for- 
feited, and  that  in  no  case  ought  they  to 
go  back  to  the  other  engagement. 

Majob  NOLAN  did  not  think  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
understood  that  this  clause  was  governed 
by  the  previous  clause — 76.  It  was 
argued  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
that  it  would  be  unjust,  in  the  case  he 
had  put,  to  make  one  man  forfeit  a  long 
period  of  service,  and  the  other  a  short 
one ;  and  that,  no  matter  whether 
serving  under  a  re-engagement  or  an 
original  engagement,  a  court  should 
have  a  power  to  make  each  man  forfeit 
the  same  term  of  service.  He  should 
contend  that  no  court  should  have  such 
power ;  but  that  the  court  should  have 
such  power  to  declare  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  service  to  be  forfeited  which  was 
being  served  under  the  then  existing  en- 
listment. The  right  hon.  and'gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
not  consented  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  court  as  to  whether  a  man's  service 
should  be  forfeited ;  but  he  had  placed 
it  in  the  option  of  the  court  to  recom- 
mend a  man  to  the  mercy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  to  whether  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  a  man's  service  should 
be  given  back  to  him.  That  would  not 
be  nearly  so  good  for  a  soldier  as  the 
provision  that  had  been  suggested,  for 
every  court  was  very  much  disinclined 
to  recommend  to  mercy.  Therefore,  the 
provision  introduced  into  the  Bill  would 
not  be  nearly  so  good  for  the  soldier  if 
the  power  to  restore  his  service  were 
left  to  the  court.  He  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  divide  against  this  clause, 
because  it  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of 
a  much  longer  term  of  service  than 
ought  to  be  allowed. 

Majob  O'BEIENE  said,  that  it  was 
very  hard  upon  old  soldiers  to  make 
them  forfeit  all  their  previous  good 
service.  The  provision  was  most  im- 
portant, because  the  crime  of  desertion 
was  far  gpreater  amongst  old  soldiers 
than  new  ones. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  repeated 
his  suggestion  that  the  clause  should  be 
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amended  by  substituting  "re-engage- 
ment service"  for  ** previous  service." 
It  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
no  man  should  be  liable  to  serve  for  40 
years. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  said,  that 
this  section  of  the  clause  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  direct  discouragement  to  re- 
enlistment.  Soldiers  would  not  like  to 
re-enlist  for  a  longer  term,  if,  by  so 
doing,  they  put  themselves  under  the 
liability  of  forfeiting  all  their  previous 
service.  He  had  the  greatest  possible 
objection  to  this  section  of  the  clause. 
He  thought  that  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Baronet  would  meet 
the  case,  and  that  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  should  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mb.  PAENELL  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Amendment  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  would  be  willing 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  in  order  to 
allow  that  of  the  hon.  Baronet  to  be 
moved.     He  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  accept  this  course. 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  the  cases 
put  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  proved  their  case    completely. 
He  said  that  supposing   two    soldiers 
were  serving,   one    under    an  original 
term  of  12  years,  and  another  under  a 
re-engagement  term,  and  that  they  had 
committed   the    same    offence,    that    it 
would  be  unjust  for  one  man  to  forfeit 
all  his  previous  service,  and  for  another 
man  to  forfeit  only  the  service  under 
his  re-engagement.     But,  in  reality,  the 
power  which  was  asked  for  would  give 
the  means  of  inflicting  very  great  injus- 
tice on  the  man  who  had  re-engaged. 
Such  a  man,  in  the  case  stated,  would, 
for  committing  the  same  offence  as  the 
other  man,  forfeit  a  much  longer  period 
of  service,  for  he  would  forfeit  not  only 
the  service  under  his  re-engagement, 
but  his  original  term  of  service ;  and  the 
sentence  upon  him,  therefore,  would  be 
very  much  more  severe  than  upon  the 
other.     He  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
Government  would  accept  the  reasonable 
terms  that  had  been  suggested. 

Colonel  BAENE  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  have  an  assurance 
from  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 

Sir  George  Campbell 


man  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Gentieman  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell). 

Colonel  STANLEY  expressed  his 
willingness  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  thought  that  it 
might  be  done  more  conveniently  by 
retaining  the  words  **  previous  service," 
and  inserting  after  them  ''during  such 
period  of  re-engagement." 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  begged  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  (  Colonel  Stanley)  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  0greed  to. 

Clause  82  (Continuance  in  service 
after  21  years'  service). 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  moved, 
in  page  45,  line  27,  after  '^  completed/ 
to  insert  **or  will  within  one  year  com- 
plete." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Majob  NOLAN  thought  that  one 
year  was  a  very  short  period  to  allow 
for  a  soldier  to  give  notice.  Perhaps 
he  ought  to  have  made  this  observation 
on  the  f^previous  clause.  He  thought 
the  period  during  which  the  soldier 
should  give  notice  ought  to  be  extended 
from  one  year  to  two  years.  There 
would  be  great  inconvenience  in  limiting 
the  notice  of  re-engagement  to  the 
period  of  one  year.  Perhaps  he  had 
better  withdraw  his  Amendment  then, 
and  possibly  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  not  object  to  two  years 
being  inserted  upon  Eeport. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said  that, 
as  he  read  the  clause,  a  man  could  not 
re-engage  until  he  had  completed  21 
years'  service.  For  that  purpose,  he 
had  moved  the  Amendment  to  insert 
the  words  '*or  will  within  one  year 
complete."  He  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  a  man  a  longer 
time  to  give  notice,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  one  year  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  rather  in 
favour  of  allowing  a  man  to  give  two 
years'  notice,  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to  an  Amendment  to  that  eflect, 
unless  he  found  it  to  be  practically 
inconvenient. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked,  whether  the 
clause  was  not  specially  meant  to  meet 
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the  case  of  non-commiasioned  officers  of 
long-standing  who  desired  to  remain  in 
the  Service  ?  The  only  objection  he  had 
to  it  was  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
provision  with  regard  to  non-commis- 
sioned officers  was  too  much  in  keeping 
with  the  usual  system  of  non-promotion 
from  the  ranks. 

The  chairman  inquifed  whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  had  any 
Amendment  to  propose,  as  there  was 
none  then  before  the  Committee  ? 

Sib  GEOEQE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
the  next  Amendment  which  he  wished 
to  move  was  on  page  45,  line  29,  after 
the  word  ** reserve"  to  insert  **or  a 
soldier  in  the  reserve  whose  time  has 
been,  or  within  one  year  will  be,  com- 
pleted." This  Amendment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  deserving  soldiers 
to  extend  their  service.  Many  of  them 
knew  that  men  at  50  or  60  might  be 
capable  of  serving  in  their  own  country 
although  not  abroad;  and,  therefore,  there 
ought  to  be  facilities  for  men  in  the 
Beserve  to  extend  their  service  so  long 
as  they  were  found  capable.  He  believed 
that  in  the  second  Beserve  Act  a  pro- 
vision of  this  kind  was  inserted ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
putting  in  a  corresponding  provision  in 
this  Bill.  The  effect  of  his  Amendment 
would  be  that  a  soldier  in  the  Beserve 
might  give  notice  that  he  desired,  if  his 
commanding  officer  were  willing,  to 
extend  his  service. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  hon. 
Members  would  not  think  him  hypercri- 
tical in  saying  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  words  of  this  Amendment  as  they 
stood.  This  clause  related  to  Army 
service,  and  not  to  service  in  the  Beserve, 
and  a  man  who  had  served  his  12  years 
was  provided  for  in  another  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  the  fact 
was,  this  Beserve  system  had  been 
copied  from  the  Continental  system,  and 
when  they  began  to  alter  it  they  ought 
to  see  that  they  were  not  altering  it  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  Continental 
system.  In  the  French  Army,  if  they 
kept  a  man  four  years  in  the  Beserve,  he 
had  to  come  up  again  for  training.  If 
they  intended  to  keep  a  man  more  than  six 
years  in  the  Beserve,  some  provision  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Act,  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  able  to 
bring  up  men  for  a  month  or  two's 
training.    Nothing  was  more  dangerous 


than  to  follow  a  Continental  system,  and 
then  to  make  little  changes  from  it  with- 
out seeing  that  they  were  in  the  right 
direction.  If  a  Beserve  man  was  absent 
more  than  six  years  from  the  Colours 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  might  bring  him 
up  for  training.  The  Germans  always 
took  care  that  a  man  who  was  absent 
four  or  five  years  from  the  Colours  should 
be  brought  up  again  for  training.  There 
was  another  question — no  provision  had 
been  made  as  yet  for  regiments  going 
abroad.  They  now  engaged  men  for 
ridiculously  short  terms.  Formerly, 
when  a  soldier  was  going  abroad,  he  cd- 
ways  re-engaged  for  three  years  from 
that  time ;  but  that  was  not  now  done, 
and  some  provision  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  case.  He  trusted  that  the 
matter  would  be  attended  to  on  Beport. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  a  very  import- 
ant question  of  policy  was  involved  by 
this  Amendment.  This  clause  referred  to 
service  in  the  Begular  Forces  and  not  in 
the  Beserve ;  and  if  they  meddled  with 
the  Beserve  system,  as  the  hon.  Member 
proposed  to  do,  they  would  introduce 
very  important  alterations.  If  they  gave 
Beserve  men  a  power  to  re-engage  for 
an  almost  imlimited  period,  they  made 
some  very  radical  and  important  changes 
in  the  Acts  governing  this  whole  ques- 
tion. He  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  not  agpree  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
there  was  very  great  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  Continental  sys- 
tems ;  on  the  Continent  the  service  was 
compulsory,  whether  in  the  Army  or 
in  the  Beserve,  and  a  limit  was  fixed  as 
to  the  liability  to  serve  in  the  Beserve. 
In  this  country,  they  had  to  deal  with 
voluntary  service  only.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Galway  (Major  Nolan);  it  was  desir- 
able, and  he  hoped  it  would  be  provided 
as  part  of  the  system,  that  a  man  who 
should  remain  in  the  Beserve  many 
years  should  be  brought  up  for  training 
in  order  to  refresh  his  memory.  With 
regard  to  the  point  as  to  one  year,  he 
admitted  that  in  Section  81  there  might 
be  a  question  as  to  the  liability  for  one 
year.  But  he  did  not  think  that  any 
question  could  arise  upon  the  present 
case.  If  there  was  any  mistake,  no 
doubt  it  could  be  rectified  upon  Beport. 
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lead  to  considerable  inconvenience;  if 
soldiers  always  had  to  be  discharged 
when  their  engagements  expired.  He 
thought  the  question  was  one  which 
would  very  properly  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  now 
sitting ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with 
by  them. 

Mr.  PAENELL  did  not  propose  to 
press  his  Amendment ;  but  he  would  ask 
whether  this  power  did  not  practically 
give  the  Government  means  whereby 
to  keep  a  man  in  the  Service  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  could  not  be  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  done,  and  men 
were  seldom  kept  beyond  the  term  of 
their  engagement. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEEsaid,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  that 
Amendment,  he  would  move  another 
Amendment  in  line  1,  page  46,  to  strike 
out  the  words,  **  may  be  detained,"  and 
to  substitute  for  them,  **  the  soldier  may 
re-enlist  in  the  Service,  and  his  service 
may  be  prolonged."  He  thought  that 
that  Amendment  would  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  power  of  detaining 
men  who  were  unwilling  to  stay  in  the 
Service.  Tliere  ought  to  be  no  compul- 
sion ;  but  additional  inducements  should 
be  given  to  soldiers  to  remain.  They 
should  not  force  men  to  remain  in  the 
Service  at  a  time  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than  ever, 
and  the  proper  course  was  to  offer  induce- 
ments for  them  to  remain. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  afraid  that 
the  soldier  would  say,  **  Save  me  from 
my  friends!"  for  the  effect  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  that,  instead  of  the  soldier  being 
kept,  perhaps,  for  three  months  or  a 
year  beyond  the  period  of  his  old  en- 
gagement, he  would  be  re-enlisted  for 
live  or  six  years  longer.  At  the  present, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  man  left 
the  Army;  but,  under  the  power  proposed 
to  be  given,  he  would,  probably,  be  re- 
enlisted  for  six  years  longer. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the  only 
objection  he  could  see  to  the  clause,  as  it 
stood,  arose  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
expression  **  while  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  Her  Majesty  and  any  foreign 
Power."  If  something  were  done  to 
reduce   the   scope  of  those   words,  the 
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objection  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  would  be  re- 
moved. As  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  had  pointed  out,  Her 
Majesty  was  in  a  continual  state  of  war 
with  some  foreign  Power.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  answer  had  been  given 
to  the  objection,  for  while  a  state  of  war 
existed  the  Government  could  retain  a 
man  in  the  Service.  While  they  had  a 
spirited  Government,  with  a  spirited 
foreign  policy — he  was  not  using  the 
words  in  any  partizan  spirit  —  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  nearly 
always  in  a  state  of  war,  and  they  could 
always  keep  soldiers  in  the  Service  after 
their  engagements  had  expired.  At  the 
present  moment  they  had  only  King 
Cetewayo  to  deal  with,  and  he  certainly 
must  be  a  foreign  Power,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  worth  while  to 
send  30,000  soldiers  against  him.  They 
had,  a  little  while  ago,  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan;  and  if  the  Khedive  fA 
Egypt  had  not  abdicated,  they,  probably, 
would  have  had  another  foreign  Powtf 
to  have  dealt  with  there.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  only  course  open  to  than 
was  to  omit  those  words. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  O'pONNELL  said,  that  he  wonM 
move  to  insert  after  the  words  **  where 
a  state  of  war  exists,"  the  words  "con- 
stituting an  imminent  national  danger 
or  great  emergency."  In  that  case  he 
thought  no  one  could  object  to  the  poweit 
given  by  the  clause.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary, the  Government  would  then  be  able 
to  keep  trained  soldiers  for  a  short  period 
in  the  Service  ;  but  they  would  only  be 
able  to  do  that  when  great  natioitfl 
reasons  required  it.  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  want  to  take  advantase 
of  every  petty  power  in  order  to  retail 
men  in  the  Army.  If  they  did  not  want 
to  do  so  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  Amendment.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  they  were  then  passing  t 
permanent  Bill,  and  a  power  like  thu 
would  be  exercised  by  every  succeeding 
Government,  some  of  which  might  be  leei 
Constitutional  than  the  present  Gorern- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan,  for  if  a  soldier  had  a^ 
rived  at  the  completion  of  his  service  he 
might  be  detained,  simply  because  lOOM 
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allowing  non-commisBioned  officers  wlio 
had  seryed  for  a  period  of  21  years  to 
have  a  right  to  commissioned  rank,  on 
passing  a  qualificatory  examination, 
would  he  very  good.  It  would  not  only 
tend  to  induce  non-commissioned  officers 
to  stay  in  the  Army,  hut  it  would  dis- 
tinctly increase  the  efficiency  of  the  non- 
commissioned hody — it  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  generally,  by 
inducing  numbers  of  non-commissioned 
officers  to  hold  on.  It  would  be  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modern 
times,  which  set  its  foot  upon  class  dis- 
tinctions, and,  at  the  same  time,  recog- 
nized that  there  must  be  an  educational 
qualification.  The  Amendment  would 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  clause  with  regard  to  pri- 
vates. One  very  great  advantage  would 
be  that  they  would  introduce  thoroughly 
experienced  men  into  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  Army,  instead  of  having, 
as  was  now  too  frequently  the  case, 
only  very  young  and  inexperienced  men. 
He  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  ob- 
jection to  allowing  men  who  had  served 
21  years  with  a  high  character,  and  who 
were  able  to  pass  a  qualificatory  exami- 
nation, to  obtain  commissions. 

The  chairman  felt  himself  under 
the  necessity  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  Amendment  which  he 
proposed  to  make  did  not  arise  upon  the 
clause  under  discussion.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  would  be  more  properly 
raised  by  moving  a  new  clause.  The 
clause  before  the  Committee  was  one 
bearing  on  the  service  of  soldiers,  and 
the  question,  what  constituted  the  quali- 
fication of  non-commissioned  officers  to 
have  promotion  to  commissions,  would 
be  according  to  all  rules  most  properly 
raised  by  a  new  clause. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  he  readily 
acceded  to  the  Chairman's  suggestion, 
and  he  would  raise  the  question  by  means 
of  a  new  clause.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  reserve  himself  the  right  of  mov- 
ing an  Amendment  embodying  this  prin- 
ciple, in  case  of  any  clause  coming  under 
discussion  in  which  it  could  be  legiti- 
mately introduced. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  83  (Prolongation  of  service  in 
certain  cases). 

Mr.  PABNELL  said,  that  this  clause 
was  one  of  a  very  sweeping  description. 


It  gave  the  power  to  continue  a  soldier 
in  the  Service  for  a  year  after  his  term 
of  service  had  expired.     He  begged  to 
move  an  Amendment.     The  clause  pro- 
vided that  soldiers  might  be  kept  in  the 
Service  for  a  year  while  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  Her  Majesty  and  any 
foreign  Power,  or  while  the  soldier  was 
on  service  beyond  the  seas,  or  while  sol- 
diers in  the  Beserve  were  required  by 
Proclamation  to  re-enter  upon  Army 
service.     He  would  point  out  that  they 
might  as  well  give  a  permanent  power 
to  the  Oovemment  to  retain  soldiers  in 
the  Service,  as  such  a  power  as  this. 
According  to   their  recent  experience, 
there  was  a  continued  state  of  war  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Ghovemment  and 
some  foreign  Power.   He  would  sugg^t 
that  some  Amendment  should  be  made 
in  the  clause  by  which  power  should  be 
given  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
retain  soldiers  in  any  case  where  they 
considered  it  necessary.    That  would  be 
better  than  having  such  a  cumbrous 
clause  as  this,  giving  them  power  to  re- 
tain in  the  Service  soldiers  in  the  Re- 
gular Forces  who  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  their  discharge.     He  should 
propose  to  omit    from  the  clause  the 
words  ''while  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween Her  Majesty  and    any  foreign 
Power."    This  clause  was  more  parti- 
cularly   calculated    for    providing    for 
foreign  war  rather  than  for  home  defence. 
He  thought  they  might  fairly  object  to 
give    the    power   to  continue  Begular 
soldiers  in  the  Service  in  such  an  inde- 
finite way  as  was  provided  by  the  clause. 
Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  consent 
to  strike  these  words  from  the  clause. 
It  was  really  important  to  have  this 
power  to  retain  a  man  in  the  Service, 
because  it  was  inconvenient  to  discharge 
or  to  send  home  a  man  from  a  regiment 
which  was  on  foreign  service,  and  the 
practice  was  to  keep  men  for  a  short  time 
at  the  expiration  of  their  engagements. 
So  far  as  he  was  aware,  no  objection  had 
ever  been  raised  to  this  provision,  and  it 
was    one  which    the    public    necessity 
justified,  and  public  necessity  alone. 

Mr.  BIQGAE  said,  that  under  that 
clause  a  man  could  be  kept  in  the  Service, 
although  not  required,  if  a  state  of  war 
existed. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  said,  that  the 
question  of  retaining  soldiers  after  their 
period  of  service  had  expired,  in  emer- 
gency, was  very  important.    It  would 
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year's  additional  service  merely  because 
some  irresponsible  person  in  some  part 
of  the  world  chose  to  make  an  attack  upon 
a  handful  of  savages,  and  so  create  a  state 
of  war.  Such  a  state  of  things  consti- 
tuted, he  contended,  no  justification  for 
giving  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  power 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  clause  as  it  stood ;  and  he  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Colonel  Stanley)  did  not 
seem  to  see  liis  way  to  accepting  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  the  Committee 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment,  and  its  terms  were 
not,  perhaps,  the  best  which  could  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
object  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  had  in  view.  It 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  follow  the 
wording  of  the  Proclamation  which  was 
issued  on  those  occasions  when  the 
Heserve  was  called  out  in  times  of  great 
national  danger.  The  fact  of  such  a  Pro- 
clamation having  been  issued  should,  in 
his  opinion,  be  referred  to  in  the  clause. 
But  the  Amendment,  as  it  stood,  was,  he 
thought,  entitled  to  the  favourable  con- 
aideration  of  the  Committee. 

Me.  O'DONNELL  expressed  his 
willingness  to  withdraw  the  Amendment, 
observing  that  it  seemed  to  be  admitted 
by  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  the  powers  which  the  clause 
in  its  present  shape  would  confer  were 
too  vague  and  general,  and  that  they 
required  to  be  limited.  It  gave  to  the 
Government  authority  to  prolong  for  12 
months  the  period  of  service  of  a  soldier 
whose  time  had  expired,  whenever  there 
was  a  state  of  war  between  Her  Majesty 
and  any  foreign  Power.  But  Her  Majesty 
was  always  in  a  state  of  war  with  some 
foreign  Power ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
such  an  emergency  might  not  exist  as  to 
justify  such  an  interference  with  the  right 
of  the  soldier  to  his  discharge,  or  to  be 
passed  into  the  Reserve,  as  the  clause 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
exercise.  He  should,  however,  withdraw 
his  Amendment,  in  the  hope  that  some 
Member  of  the  Committee  might  be  able 
to  propose  another  which  would  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  be  accept- 
able to  the  Gt)vemment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  PAENELL  then  moved  the 
omission  from  the  clause,  page  45,  lines 
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38  and  39,  of  the  words  "  while  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  Her  Majesty  and 
any  foreign  Power  or,"  with  the  view  of 
inserting  in  lieu  of  them  words  providing 
that  a  soldier,  who  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  discharge,  should  be  detained 
in  the  Service  for  12  months  longer  onlj 
in  cases  where  he  was  required  for  active 
service.  If  the  words  which  he  proposed 
to  leave  out  were  retained  in  the  ctBtnse, 
it  would,  he  said,  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  detain  a  soldier  in  the 
Service  in  any  part  of  the  world,  whether 
there  was  a  war  g^ing  on  there  or  not, 
and  whether  he  was  or  was  not  required 
for  active  service,  simply  because  we  hap- 
pened to  be  at  war  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  words  "while  sadi 
soldier  is  on  service  beyond  the  seas," 
immediately  followed  those  which  he  pro- 
posed to  omit,  and  they  would  give  the 
Government  all  the  power  which  vai 
really  required,  although,  for  his  own 
part,  he  must  say  that  he  should  like  tt) 
have  the  words  "beyond  the  seas" 
struck  out.  The  effect  of  his  Amendment 
would  be  that  a  soldier  could  be  detained 
in  the  Army  for  a  further  period  of  IS 
months  after  he  was  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge only  in  the  case  of  his  being  re- 
quired for  active  service.  In  that  waj, 
provision  would  be  made  for  giving  the 
Government  all  the  power  for  which,  in 
his  opinion,  they  could  reasonably  ash. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  46,  line  10,  to  leave  oat  the  voHi 
''while  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Hff 
Majesty  and  any  foreign  Power  or."— (Jfr- 
Pameli.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  wordi 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tiii 
Clause." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  pow 
which  was  taken  in  the  clause  WM 
merely  intended  to  meet  the  exiffoncMi 
of  the  Service  in  time  of  war.  Itvn 
a  power  which  it  might  be  highly  neoei- 
sary  to  exercise  in  the  case  of  soldieri 
who  were  not  actually  engaged  on  actiie 
service.  In  the  case  of  a  war  at  the  Gajp>» 
for  instance,  it  might  be  of  the  utmost  m- 
portance  to  divert  to  that  part  of  Her  Ib- 
josty's  dominions  troops  t^t  happened  to 
be  stationed  inlndia,  and,  instead  of  seiil^ 
ing  out  drafts  to  the  battalions  in  Indiif 
to  retain  there  for  a  few  months  or  * 
year  soldiers  who  would,  under  ordiBuy 
circumstances,  be  entitled  to  their  dii* 
charge.    For  these  reaaonSp  he  bopil 
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the  Committee  would  pass  the  clause  as  for  practical  reasons,  assent  to  it.  In 
it  stood,  and  would  not  agree  to  the  the  first  place,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
Amendment.  asked  that  Parliament  should  take  cog- 
Mr.  PABNELL  thought  the  right  nizance  of  a  matter,  which  was  in- 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  might  secure  finitely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
all  that  he  wanted  in  the  matter  hy  the  other  Business  which  it  had  to  transact, 
substitution  of  words  providing  that  a  There  were  cases,  he  would  point  out, 
soldier  might  be  detained  in  the  Army  in  which,  in  time  of  war,  it  might  be 
for  12  months  longer  if  he  was  required  deemed  by  the  Government  necessary  to 
for  active  service,  for  those  which  it  was  detain  men  for  service  in  the  field  or 
proposed  to  omit.  abroad,  instead  of  replacing  them  by 
Mb.  0*C0NN0E  POWER  said,  it  drafts.  Men  so  detained  were  never,  as 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  a  matter  of  fact,  kept  for  more  than  a 
foolish  policy  to  draft  men  from  India  year,  sometimes  only  a  few  months,  and 
to  the  Cape  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sometimes  hardly  at  all  beyond  the 
completion  of  their  period  of  service,  period  at  which  their  term  of  service 
Solmers  whose  period  of  service  was  expired.  Taking  the  matter  in  a  broader 
shortly  about  to  expire  were,  he  should  point  of  view,  he  would  say  that  it  was, 
have  thought,  not  exactly  the  class  of  properly  speaking,  one  of  Departmental 
men  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  em-  administration  which  probably  did  not 
ploy  in  warlike  operations.  afiectatanyonetime6omanyasl,000men. 
_  .  The  number  did  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the 
Uuestion  put.  fluctuations  which  were,  in  a  single  week, 
The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  192;  caused  in  the  Army,  owing  to  the  casual- 
Noes  16:  Majority  176.— (Div.  List,  ties  of  life.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
No.  135.)  stances,    it  would  not,   of   course,    be 

Me.  chamberlain  said,  he  had  ^ff^'^t'^  *°  ^^"^  "^^P  i?  f""  4^y 

no  wish  to  oppose  the  slightest  obstacle  aftf  *»»«"•  Period  of  service  had  expired ; 

in  the  wayof  theefflcientuseofHerMa-  '«'*  he  would  point  out  that  it  could  be 

ierty'sPoices  at  a  time  of  national  emer-  ''fl  ?f*«'  ^^^^  f*^*  *^»*  *^«  retention 

geu^.    He  was.  at  the  same  time,  of  °^*'^«"  ^T^'^t^  ""^  a  year  longer  would 

opinion  that  the  powers  which  were  con-  ST ^  **»  the  knowledge  of  Parhament. 

f™l  by  the  claise  on  the  Secretary  of  ^^^^Z''*^  *^«"',  *^«  conduct  of  the 

State  were  too  extensive,  and  that  they  Minister  reponsible  for  the  administra- 

onght  to  be  limited.     He  begged  to  ^"^  °^  *^«,  Department  might,  if  his 

niOTO,    therefore,    that   the    foUowing  action  was  deemed  to  bo  open  to  objec- 

irords  be  added  to  the  clause-  *}°°'  ^'f   ^'''^^  •   J>"*  .  \*  ,^°f^-  ,^« 

thought,    be   a  great  mistake  for  the 

•*  I^vidcd,  That  in  aU  such  cases  the  fact  of  Committee  to  interfere  in  the  way  pro- 

■och  detention,  and  the  number  of  men  so  de-  ^^„^a    "k«.  4.1,^    a^«„j«.«„4.  ^.^    ^   JL:^4- 

fadned,  shall  hi  communicated  to  Parliament  at  V^^^i  ^^  *^®  Amendment  on  a  point 

Ihe  earliest  possible  date."  which  was  one,  properly  speaking,  of  a 

■rx     i_       J   xT_      •  v    1-            J  purely    administrative    detail.      If  the 

He  hoped  the  nght  hon.  and  gaUant  Minister,  to  whom  the  power  which  the 

Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  clause  conferred  was  intrusted  abused 

War  would  consent  to  the  addition  of  jt,   then  let  him  be  displaced.     That 

those  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  course  could  not  too  soon  be  taken ;  but 

Amendment  proposed,  something  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 

.    ,         ,    ,  ,^    ^         .      ^^  .,          ^  of  the  Minister  in  a  matter  of  compa- 

^^^dtr^Tl^tt^S^ftieVcjIl  -tively  minute  Department^  arnmge- 

inch  detention,  and  the  number  of  men  so  de-  ment,    and    he,    therelore,    hoped    the 

taaned,  shall  be  communicated  to  Parliament  at  Amendment  would  not  be  accepted  by 

tli0  earliest  possible  date." — {Mr.  Chamberlain.)  the  Committee. 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  ^«-   CH  AMBEEL  AIN  should  be 

be  there  addedt"  sorry  to  give  the  Committee  the  trouble 

^^  of  dividing  on  his  Amendment  if,  as  the 

OoiiONSL  STANLEY  was  quite  sure  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  seemed 


hon.   Gentleman  would  not    have  to  think,  it  dealt  with  only  an  "infinitely 

nored  the  Amendment  had  he  not  be-  small ''  matter.    As  he  understood  the 

iered  it  to  be  necessary;  but  he,  never-  Bill,  however,  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 

hieieBB,  hoped  the  Committee  would  not,  lant  Gentleman  seemed  to  him  to  have 
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under-estimated  the  effect  of  the  clause, 
and  to  be  unaware  of  the  enormous 
powers  which  he  was  asking  the  Com- 
mittee to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  clause  would  enable  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  retain  for  service  at 
his  sole  will,  while  a  state  of  war  existed, 
the  whole  of  the  troops  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Keserve ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  that  had  not  been  quite  correctly 
described  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Qentleman  as  an  infinitely  small  matter. 
He  would  only  add  that  other  War 
Ministers  might  not  be  so  scrupulous  as 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman ; 
and  he,  therefore,  objected  to  giving  them 
the  powers  which  the  clause  would  con- 
fer. Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  press 
his  Amendment  to  a  Division. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWER  said,  he 
had  listened  attentively  to  the  reasons 
which  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  for  objecting  to  the  Amend- 
ment ;  and  that  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  altogether  failed  to  meet  the 
position  which  was  taken  up  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain). He  should  like  to  know  in  what 
way  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man would  be  hampered  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  conduct  would 
be  liable  to  revision  by  Parliament  ?  He 
did  not  see  how  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman's  authority  and  power 
could,  in  consequence,  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  impaired.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  said  that  it  was  only 
after  a  man  had  been  retained  in  the 
Army  at  the  expiration  of  his  period 
that  Parliament  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  such  retention. 
He  was  well  aware  that  that  was  the 
case,  and  that  it  was  seldom  Parlia- 
ment was  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
shutting  the  stable  door  before  the  steed 
was  stolen.  But  the  fear  of  Parliament 
and  of  public  opinion  might,  neverthe- 
less, have  some  effect  on  the  action  of 
the  Government.  At  all  events,  it  would 
not  be  well,  in  his  opinion,  to  relinquish 
the  power  of  control  which  Parliament 
ought  to  have  in  the  matter ;  and,  look- 
ing at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 

Mr,  Cliamherlain 


Yerj  judicious  one,  and  one  which  vai 
entitled  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
power  which  was  intended  was  one  of 
a  comparatively  trival  nature,  and  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  which  was 
already  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  regard  to  recruiting.  It  was  thednty 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  see 
that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  men 
in  the  Army,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  actually  at  war, 
to  meet  the  fluctuations  of  the  Sernce 
by  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibiUtj 
of  detaining  men  in  the  Army  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year  after  the 
period  of  their  service  had  expired.  The 
real  question  was,  whether  it  was  wise 
and  right  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  have  that  power  under  the  circum- 
stances contemplated  in  the  claase  ?  It 
might  be  of  the  g^atest  importance 
that  he  should  be  able  to  exercise  such  a 
power  at  a  particular  time,  and  a  matter 
of  the  kind  ought  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  by  whom  a  great  De- 
partment was  administered;  otherwise^ 
what  could  be  the  use  of  having  soch  aa 
officer  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War? 

Mr.  EYLANDS  was  sure  the  ri^ 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  cat  doira 
must  have  mistaken  the  object  of  the 
Amendment.  He  had  had  the  pleasors 
of  supporting  the  Government,  a  fev 
minutes  previously,  by  voting  in  faTOor 
of  giving  them  certain  powers  which, 
no  doubt,  they  woidd  exercise  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  but  all  that  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  preseit 
Amendment  asked  was,  that  after  thost  i 
powers  had  been  so  exercised,  FaiUt*  | 
ment  should  be  informed  of  whathil 
been  done.  The  matter,  bo  far  from  beiac 
a  trivial  one,  was  one  which  afiMl 
something  like  one-twelfth  of  the  whofe 
Army.  The  power  which  was  confeitrf 
by  the  clause  was,  therefore,  a  veiyooa- 
siderable  one ;  and  he  might  point  out  to 
the  Committee  that  he  held  in  his  Ixd 
a  Eeturn  precisely  of  the  natnre  of  th«t 
for  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Hemb^ 
for  Birmingham  now  asked.  On  loAr 
ing  at  that  Return,  he  found  stated  tho* 
the  terms  of  the  re- engagements  andi^ 
tentions  for  the  Service  for  the  year  1877; 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  Goveift- 
ment  could  lay  on  the  Table  of  Ai 
House  a  similar  Betam,  giying  fnlli^ 
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the  Committee  would  pass  the  clause  as 
it  stood,  and  would  not  agree  to  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  PARNELL  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  might  secure 
all  that  he  wanted  in  the  matter  by  the 
substitution  of  words  providing  that  a 
soldier  might  be  detained  in  the  Army 
for  12  months  longer  if  he  was  required 
for  active  service,  for  those  which  it  was 
proposed  to  omit. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
foolish  policy  to  draft  men  from  India 
to  the  Cape  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
completion  of  their  period  of  service. 
Soldiers  whose  period  of  service  was 
shortly  about  to  expire  were,  he  should 
have  thought,  not  exactly  the  class  of 
men  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  em- 
ploy in  warlike  operations. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  192; 
Noes  16:  Majority  176.— (Div.  List, 
No.  135.) 

Mb.  chamberlain  said,  he  had 
no  wish  to  oppose  the  slightest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  efficient  use  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Forces  at  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. He  was,  at  the  same  time,  of 
opinion  that  the  powers  which  were  con- 
ferred by  the  clause  on'  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  too  extensive,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  limited.  He  begged  to 
moTe,  therefore,  that  the  following 
words  be  added  to  the  clause — 

'*  Provided,  That  in  all  such  cases  the  fact  of 
snch  detention,  and  the  number  of  men  so  de- 
tained,  shall  be  communicated  to  Parliament  at 
the  earliest  possible  date." 

He  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  consent  to  the  addition  of 
those  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"Provided,  That  in  all  such  cases  the  fact  of 
such  detention,  and  the  number  of  men  so  de- 
tained,  shall  be  communicated  to  Parliament  at 
the  earliest  possible  date." — {Mr.  Chamberlain.) 

Question  proposed,  ' '  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  quite  sure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  have 
moved  the  Amendment  had  he  not  be- 
lieved it  to  be  necessary ;  but  he,  never- 
theless, hoped  the  Committee  would  not, 


for  practical  reasons,  assent  to  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  that  Parliament  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  matter,  which  was  in- 
finitely small  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Business  which  it  had  to  transact. 
There  were  cases,  he  would  point  out, 
in  which,  in  time  of  war,  it  might  be 
deemed  by  the  Government  necessary  to 
detain  men  for  service  in  the  field  or 
abroad,  instead  of  replacing  them  by 
drafts.  Men  so  detained  were  never,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  kept  for  more  than  a 
year,  sometimes  only  a  few  months,  and 
sometimes  hardly  at  all  beyond  the 
period  at  which  their  term  of  service 
expired.  Taking  the  matter  in  a  broader 
point  of  view,  he  would  say  that  it  was, 
properly  speaking,  one  of  Departmental 
administration  which  probably  did  not 
affect  at  any  onetime  somany  as  1 ,  000  men. 
The  number  did  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the 
fluctuations  which  were,  in  a  single  week, 
caused  in  the  Army,  owing  to  the  casual- 
ties of  life.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  would  not,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  detain  men  in  the  Army 
after  their  period  of  service  had  expired ; 
and  he  woiud  point  out  that  it  could  be 
only  after  the  fact  that  the  retention 
of  their  services  for  a  year  longer  would 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Parliament. 
Then  and  there,  the  conduct  of  the 
Minister  reponsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  might,  if  his 
action  was  deemed  to  be  open  to  objec- 
tion, be  assailed;  but  it  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  great  mistake  for  the 
Committee  to  interfere  in  the  way  pro- 
posed by  the  Amendment  on  a  point 
which  was  one,  properly  speaking,  of  a 
purely  administrative  detail.  If  the 
Minister,  to  whom  the  power  which  the 
clause  conferred  was  intrusted  abused 
it,  then  let  him  be  displaced.  That 
course  could  not  too  soon  be  taken ;  but 
something  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Minister  in  a  matter  of  compa- 
ratively minute  Departmental  arrange- 
ment, and  he,  therefore,  hoped  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  should  be 
sorry  to  give  the  Committee  the  trouble 
of  dividing  on  his  Amendment  if,  as  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  seemed 
to  think,  it  dealt  with  only  an  "  infinitely 
small "  matter.  As  he  understood  the 
Bill,  however,  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  seemed  to  him  to  hav§ 
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but  the  question  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  to    deal  was    the    powers 
which  the  clause,  if  passed  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  would  confer  upon  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.     The  clause  would  give 
very  extensive  powers  indeed.   It  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
proloDg  the  period  of  service  of  all  the 
Regular  soldiers  of  the  Army  for  a  year. 
That  was  a  very  great  power,  and  one 
which  might  be  used  by  a  Minister  to 
increase  the  number  of  men  in  the  Army 
very  materially.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  th  e  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
would  do  that ;  but  other  Ministers  had 
used  the  powers  with  which  Parliament 
intrusted  them  very  extensively.     In  a 
recent  case,  in  which  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  Crown  could  not  call  out  the 
Volunteers  on  foreign  service,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  gave  a  contrary  decision,  and 
the  Volunteers  were  called  out.      That 
was  a  case  in  which  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was   stretched,  aud  he  knew  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  present 
or  some  future  Government  might  not 
stretch  the  clause  under  discussion  in 
the  way  which  he  had  indicated.     If 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  use 
the  clause,  what  objection  could  there 
be  to   giviog  the  Returns  which  were 
asked  for  ?    If  they  did  use  it,  but  so 
seldom  that  the  number  of  men  affected 
by  it  was  very  few,  then  why  should 
there  not  be   a  Return  made  of  that 
number,  in  order  that  Parliament  might 
see  how  the  Government  were  employ- 
ing the  power  which  they  possessed? 
Why  should  they,   he  would    repeat, 
object  to    a    harmless   and    necessary 
Amendment  like  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  BirmiDgham  ?    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  had 
referred  the  Committee  to  the  Mutiny 
Act ;  but  he   would  remind  the    hon. 
Gentleman  that  the    Committee  were 
engaged  in  discussing  the  present  Bill, 
because  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
alter  that  Act.  He  would  now  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him,  under  the  operation 
of  the  clause,  to  exceed  the  number  of 
men  serving  in  the  Army  authorized  by 
the   Mutiny   Act?     Indeed,   the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  admitted 
that  it  would  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  ask  that  the  power 
which  the  clause  would  confer  should  be 
limited.    But  as  the  Secretary  of  State 

Mr.  Pam$n 


for  War  had  declined  to  accept  any 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  with 
that  object,  he  hoped  he  would,  at  all 
events,  assent  to  the  proposal  that  Par- 
liament should,  from  time  to  time,  be 
informed  what  use  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  make  of  the  clause. 

Mb.    O'DONNELL    should  like  to 
know  how,  unless  some  provision  were 
made  in  the   clause  for  the  purpose, 
Parliament  was  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge   which  would    be    necessary  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  revise  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  which  the  clause  would  confer 
upon  them  ?    If  a  Question  were  put 
in  that  House  as  to  the  number  of  men 
who  were  detained  in  the  Army  after 
the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service, 
did  not  the  experience  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers show  that  an  answer  might  be  re- 
turned to  that  Question  which  would 
leave  the  questioner  just  about  as  wise  as 
he  was  before  he  put  it  ?    Suppose  the 
hon.  Member  who  asked  the  QuMion, 
having  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary    of   State   had    misused  the 
power  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  vas 
dissatisfied  with  the  answer  of  the  Minis- 
ter, was  he  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  in  order  to  express  that  dis- 
satisfaction ?     Hon.  Gentlemen  sittinf 
below  the  Gangway  on  the  MinistemI 
side  of  the  House  had  given  only  veij 
recently  those  who  sat  opposite  to  them 
a  severe  lesson  for  presuming  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  answer  of  a  Member 
of  the  Government.     Well,  if  an  hua. 
Member  proceeded  in  that  which  the  o^ 
cupants  of  the  Ministerial  Benches  wooU, 
no  doubt,  consider  the  most  unexceptioB- 
able  and  legitimate  way,  and  asked  the 
Government  to  grant  him  a  day  for  the 
discussion  of  a  matter  which  involved  the 
question  of  the  misuse  of  the  power  ib- 
trusted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  8tat^ 
the  probable  reply  would  be  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  so  much  precious  BoaiBCtt 
of  their  own  to  transact,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly set  apart  a  day  for  the  disagreeabb 
purpose  of  calling  in  question  the  cos- 
duct  of  the  military  authorities.    Hoir, 
then,  could  the  action  of  the  Secretsif 
of  State  be  revised  by  the  House,  8eeio| 
that  the  production  of  the  necessaiyis* 
formation  was  not  made  obligatoiyhj 
the  clause,   and  that  the  QovemmsB' 
had  got  such  a  thick-and-thin  majori^ 
at  their  back  ?     Hon.  Members  knev 
very  well  how  the  supporters  of  the  60- 
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formation  as  to  the  number  of  men  who 
might  be  detained  in  the  Army  for  one 
year  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
clause.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  spoken  of  the  question  as 
being  one  of  Departmental  administra- 
tion ;  but  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
behind  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
there  were  permanent  officials  who  con- 
trolled, to  a  greater  extent  even  than 
the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
the  administration  of  the  Army. 

Mb.  J.  BROWN  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  which  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  to  be  useless.  The 
power  which  the  clause  would  confer 
was  exactly  the  same  as  was  given  by 
the  111th  Article  of  the  Mutiny  Act. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
looked  upon  the  question  raised  by  his 
Amendment  as  being  a  very  important 
one  ;  j^ut  he  did  not  concur  in  that  view. 
If  it  really  was  a  very  important  one, 
due  Notice  of  the  Amendment  ought  to 
have  been  given,  and  it  ought  to  have 
been  placed  upon  the  Notice  Paper,  so 
that  the  Committee  might  have  had  time 
to  consider  it.  He  ventured  to  think, 
however,  that  the  matter  was  not  of 
that  great  importance  which  the  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  suppose ;  and  he 
entirely  concurred  in  what  had  been  said 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with 
respect  to  it. 

Me.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
never  knew  an  instance  in  which  an  hon. 
Member  had  pronounced  so  decided  an 
opinion  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  done  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  question  which  was  being  discussed 
in  that  House,  without  advancing  the 
slightest  argument  in  support  of  that 
opinion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred to  the  Mutiny  Act,  had  made  a 
few  gestures  in  the  direction  of  the 
Treasury,  and  had,  in  that  off-hand 
fashion,  disposed  of  the  question — quod 
erat  demonstrandum.  Such  a  style  of 
argument  was  absurd.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  asked  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  furnished  with  such  in- 
formation as  would  enable  it  to  revise 
the  action  of  any  of  the  military  autho- 
rities by  whom  the  number  of  men 
serving  in  the  Army  might  be  need- 
lessly increased,  and  neither  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  addressed  the  Com- 
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mittee  from  the  Treasury  Bench  had 
touched  the  real  question  at  issue.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  wanted 
to  know  of  what  use  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  could  be  if  he  were  not 
intrusted  with  such  a  power  as  the 
clause  would  confer  ?  But  he  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee 
would  not,  if  carried,  deprive  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  of  that 
power.  The  Committee  was,  however, 
asked  by  the  Government  to  go  further, 
and  to  be  silent  while  they  were  deny- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
power  of  revising  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  absurd,  in 
his  opinion,  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
Committee  that  the  clause  was  a  right 
and  proper  one  by  arguments  so  falla- 
cious as  those  which  had  been  advanced 
in  support  of  it. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  innovation  to  introduce 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in 
Committee  that  every  Amendment  which 
was  proposed  should  be  placed  on  the 
Notice  Paper,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  seemed  to 
think  it  should  be,  before  it  could  be 
discussed.  It  was  only  two  or  three 
days  before  that  the  Government  had 
postponed  two  of  the  most  important 
clauses  of  the  Bill  without  having  given 
the  Committee  any  Notice  whatever  of 
their  intention  to  do  so.  That  was  not 
simply  a  case  of  moving  an  unexpected 
Amendment,  but  of  withdrawing  from 
discussion  provisions  constituting  the 
very  essence  of  the  Bill,  when  hon. 
Members  had  come  down  to  the  House 
prepared  to  discuss  them.  If  the  Com- 
mittee was  taken  by  surprise  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  last  person  to  com- 
plain should  be  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  seeing  what  a  surprise  he 
had  given  the  House  on  the  previous 
^J^Tednesdav 

Me.  PARNELL  should  like  to  know 
why  it  was  that  the  Government  de- 
clined to  give  Parliament  information 
which  it  was  clearly  entitled  to  have  ? 
Why  should  they  refuse  to  say  in  what 
way  they  proposed  to  work  the  clause  ? 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had,  indeed, 
told  the  Committee  something  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  intended  to  work  it 
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quential  Amendment  arising  out  of  that 
which  had  just  before  been  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell), 
and  which  had  been  rejected.     If  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  correct 
in  thinking  that  the  Amendments  related 
to  an  unimportant  matter,  he  could  not 
see    why  the  right  hon.   and    gallant 
Gentleman  so  strongly  objected  to  it.    It 
could,  in  that  case,  do  no  harm,  while 
there  would  clearly  be  no  unfairness  in 
bringing  forward  a  harmless  Amend- 
ment without  Notice,  so  that  it  could  not 
justly  be  held  to  be  open  to  the  objec- 
tion which  had  been  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Horsham,  who  appeared  to 
think  that  the  Amendment  would  be 
useless,  because  it  was  simdly  intended 
to  obtain  information  from  JParliament. 
That  was  a  doctrine  wliich  he  should  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  enunciated  by  an 
hon.   Member  sitting  on  the  opposite 
Benches ;  but  he  was,  he  must  confess, 
somewhat  astonished  that  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman sitting  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House,  especially  after  the  experience 
which  the  House  had  of  recent  events, 
should  think  it  was  a  serious  objection 
to  an  Amendment  that  it  was  meant  to 
secure  information  for  Parliament.     He 
was  disposed  to  give  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  who  now  filled  the 
Office  of   Secretary  of  State  for  War 
every  credit  for  desiring  to  take  Parlia- 
ment into  his  confidence  ;  but  he  could 
not  forget  that  not  long  since  troops  had 
been    brought    from    India    to    Malta 
without  any  previous  information  having 
been  given  to  Parliament  on  the  subject. 
He  did  not  propose  by  his  Amendment, 
however,  to  impose  upon  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  so  great  a  duty 
as  would  be  implied  in  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  Parliament  with  information 
in  a  case  of  that  kind.     All  that  he 
asked  was  that  Parliament  should  be 
enabled  to  know  to  what   extent  the 
power  which  was  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  clause  under 
discussion  was  exercised.     It  was  quite 
absurd  to  say  that  the  powers  of  the 
clause  were    trivial  and    unimportant. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  perfectly  com- 
petent for  any  Secretary  of  State   for 
War  to  increase  the  Army  under  the 
clause  without  giving  Notice  to  Parlia- 
ment.    And,  again,  it  was  very  likely  to 
happen  that  the  Secretary  of* State  for 
War  might,  on  his  own  motion,  break 
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what  was  practically  a  contract  with  one- 
twelfth  of  the  Army,  and  that  without 
the  knowledge  of  Parliament  either  before 
or  subsequently  to  thechang^.  He  would 
only  add,  in  final  answer  to  the  bon. 
Member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown), 
that  he  should  be  quite  prepared  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  be  it  import- 
ant or  unimportant,  whenever  import- 
ant reasons  were  given  for  its  rejec- 
tion. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPPELL  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  the  term  "active  service,"  in 
page  46,  line  1 1 ,  which  was,  donbtless, 
an  error  in  the  drafting. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  term  should  be 
"  service  "  only,  and  would  have  it  cor- 
rected. 

Question  put. 

The    Committee    divided : — ^Ayes 
Noes  206 :    Majority  146.— (Div. 
No.  136.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  84  (In  imminent  natioul 
danger,  Her  Majesty  may  continQe  nl* 
diers  in  or  require  soldiers  to  re-entff 
Army  Service). 

Mb.  0*D0NNELL  certainly  did  not 
condemn  the  provision  of  thisclause  which 
provided,  in  case  of  imminent  natioul 
danger,  that  there  should  be  the  pover 
to  require  soldiers  to  continue  in  or  re- 
enter the  Army  Service,  nor  did  he  dh 
ject  to  the  provision  which  required  tliit 
the  occasion  of  such  imminent  dingff 
should  be  communicated  to  Parliament 
But  he  did  object  to  the  provision  wUA 
allowed  Government  to  dispense  withtiMi 
communication  to  Parliament,  and  nb* 
stitute  Proclamation  in  pursuance  of  tt 
Order  of  Her  Majesty  in  CoundL  Be 
could  not  help  thinking  that  this  p^ 
vision  came  down  from  times  when  it 
was  very  difficult  to  re-assemble  ThA* 
ment.  At  the  present  time,  however,  ne 
such  difficulty  existed,  and  the  first  thdf 
Government  should  do,  when  aceMV 
imminent  national  danger  arose,  if  I^ 
liament  was  not  sitting,  was  to  ctD  it 
together.  He  was,  therefore,  of  opiniM 
that  this  should  appear  in  the  BuL  ii^ 
stead  of  the  autnoritj  to  substHnU 
Proclamation  in  pursuance  of  an  Orte 
of  Her  Majesty  in  CounciL  He,  tho^ 
fore,  moved  to  leave  out  from  line  i^ 
page  46|  all  the  worda  from  "i("  don 
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Temment  flocked  into  the  House  when 
a  Division  was  called,  and  without  having 
heard  a  word  of  the  discussion,  or  with- 
out looking  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
followed  the  orders  of  their  Whip  and 
did  whatever  he  told  them.    Now,  any 
question  which  might  be  raised  as  to  the 
misuse  of  his  authority  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent clause  would  be  sure  to  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way  by  the  obedient  majo- 
rity at  the  back  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  unless  it  was  made  obligatory 
by  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  necessary 
information  should  be  furnished,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  country  could  hope 
to  obtain  it.    It  was  quite  clear — and, 
indeed,  it  had  been   admitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  himself — that 
there  might  be  a  great   abuse  of  the 
power  given  by  raising  the  number  of 
men  serving  in  the  Army  to  a  point  be- 
yond that  which  was  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament;  and,  unless  that  House  had 
some  other  means  of  learning  to  what 
extent  the   power   had  been  used,  it 
would  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  a  most 
important  matter,  because  the  Oovern- 
ment  would  not  be  likely  to  supply  it 
with  the  necessary  information  volun- 
tarily. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  his  military 
Colleague,  began  by  saying  that  it  was 
a  trivial  matter,  but   ended  by  saying 
that  it  was  one  which  was  very  import- 
ant.   Now,  either  of  those  reasons  for 
asking    the    Committee    to  reject   the 
Amendment  might  be  very  good,  taken 
by  itself;  but  the  two  taken  together 
appeared  to  him  to  be  mutually  destruc- 
tive of  one  another.    He  could  not  un- 
derstand why  the  Committee  should  re- 
fuse  to    give    facilities    for    obtaining 
information  which  it  was  really  so  de- 
sirable to  have,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  Army,  but  of  the  country.     Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  could  not  expect  to 
be  always  in  a  majority.    There  might 
be  a  Liberal  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
one  of  these    days;   sooner,   perhaps, 
than  they  expected ;  .and  it  was  in  their 
interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  those  who 
sat  on  the  Opposition  Benches,  that  the 
Amendment  was  moved.    He  would  ex- 
press a  hope,  therefore,  though  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  entertain  it,  that 
they  would  for  once  break  loose  from 
their  mechanical  obedience  to  the  Qo- 
vemment,  and  support  the  very  reason- 


able proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bimungham. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  while  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  Her  Majesty  and 
any  foreign  Power,  and  the  Beserve 
was  called  out  by  Proclamation,  there 
was  necessity  for  communicating  the 
fact  specially  toParliament.  There  was, 
however,  an  essential  difference  between 
the  wording  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
clause  which  he  should  like  to  have  ex- 
plained. According  to  the  wording  of 
the  1st  section,  a  soldier,  on  his  dis- 
charge, might  be  detained  in  the  Army 
after  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  ser- 
vice for  any  time  not  exceeding  12 
months  "  while  he  is  on  service  beyond 
the  seas ; "  but  in  the  2nd  section 
the  words  were  *'  on  active  service  be- 
yond the  seas." 

Mr.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  wished  to 
know,  before  the  Committee  went  to  a 
Division  on  the  clause,  whether  what 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  as  to  a  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  the 
effect  that  the  clause,  as  it  stood,  would 
enable  the  Government  to  increase  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  Army  beyond 
the  limit  annually  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment was  correct?  If  so,  the  matter 
was  one  of  very  serious  importance,  and 
the  information  asked  for  bv  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) ought,  he  thought,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House.  He  would  call  the 
attention  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  point,  and 
if  there  was  any  doubt  about  it,  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  agree  to 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  CHAMBEBLAIN  said,  that  the 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  J. 
Brown)  would  have  been  more  worthy 
of  attention  if  it  had  been  couched  in 
different  terms.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  of  the  Amendment  as  being  en- 
tirely useless,  and  objecjted  to  its  having 
been  brought  forward  without  Notice. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware 
that  it  constantly  occurred  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee that  Amendments  were  moved  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  arising  out  of 
something  which  took  place  during  the 
progress  of  discussion.  The  Amendment 
now  before  the  Committee  was  a  conse- 
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sary  they  might  be,  had  been  followed 
with  five-sixths  of  the  Amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  present  Bill.  The  practice 
had  been  going  on  during  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  to  a  very  inconvenient  extent, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  fair  that  Amend- 
ments should  be  brought  up  in  the  way 
referred  to.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  said  that  the  clause  would 
enable  Government  to  re-enlist  men  for 
the  term  of  their  original  enlistment — 
that  waste  say,  for  1 2  years  more,  without 
the  control  of  Parliament.  But  was  this 
a  thing  which  could  be  done  in  the  dark  ? 
He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  know  per- 
fectly well  that  Parliament  would  have 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on ; 
and  if  it  should  be  of  opinion  that  en- 
listment ought  to  go  beyond  the  four  or 
five  months  that  had,  perhaps,  elapsed, 
it  would  say  so  when  the  Estimates  were 
brought  before  it.  Therefore,  he  was 
unable  to  see  that  any  practical  griev- 
ance existed  with  regard  to  the  clause, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  had  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
looked  into  the  matter  a  little  further  he 
would  not,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
have  proposed  this  Amendment.  The 
clause  which  was  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  a  number  of  those 
which  followed  it,  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered when  the  Enlistment  Act  of  1870 
was  passed  ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  asked 
whether  the  Committee  ought  to  go  on 
discussing  them  so  minutely,  and  trying 
to  alter  Acts  which  had  been  so  fully 
considered,  and  so  recently  prepared,  as 
the  Army  Discipline  and  Begulation 
Bill?  He  entreated  the  Committee  to 
leave  the  enlistment  clauses  alone,  and 
allow  them  to  pass. 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  force  in  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  with 
reference  to  the  particular  Amendment 
before  the  Committee ;  because  he  did 
not  see  how,  if  it  were  accepted,  Her 
Majesty  could  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  a  great  national  emergency,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  Parliament 
was  summoned  before  the  Beservcs  were 
called  out.  It  might  happen,  although 
it  was  not  very  likely,  that  the  country 
was  about  to  be  invaded ;  but,  in  that  case, 
it  would  be  known  beforehand  what  was 
going  to  occur,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ^Qi  together  ships,  as  well 
as  soldiers  and  sailors.     The  kind  of 
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national  dangers  and  emergencies,  how- 
ever, likely  to  arise,  was  something  like 
the  sending  over  to  the  Bosphoms  laaK 
year,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  had  taken  up  an  entire^ 
different  position  from  that  which  he  held 
on  the  present  occasion.     At  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  the  objections  to  the  Govemment 
policy  of  not  consulting  Parliament  were 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  by  his  right  hon.  Aaio- 
ciates,  in  the  most  able  and  eloqueot 
speeches ;  but  he  was  now  ahowing  the 
Committee  that  the  control  of  Pariift- 
ment  could  not  possibly  be  availed  ot 
Anyone,   of  course,   was  at  liberty  to 
change  his  opinion,  and  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  a  change  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
The  clause,  in  his  opinion,  gave  power 
to  Government  to  enter  into  war,  and  to 
put  troops  into  the  field  for  the  pnrpoBe 
of  carrying  it  on,   without  consolmig 
Parliament ;   and  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  consider  this  power,  bectnie 
it  was   well  known   that    Gk>venimeBt 
could  always  find  money  for  the  puipQM 
of  war.     For  instance,  how  were  thcj 
carrying  on  the  war  at  the  Cape  ?  Ilicy 
had  long  since  spent  the  money  votei 
and  yet  they  were  still  going  on  with  it 
Again,  how  were  they  bringing  homi 
the  troops  from  India  ?     There  must  be 
many  ways  by  which  Government  coiU 
get  money ;  and,  of  coarse,  when  oaoi 
war  had  been  entered  upon,  the  conatif 
was  obliged,  so  to  speak,  to  stick  to  theft' 
These  considerations  had,  no  doubt,  bMi 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Memh' 
for  Dungarvan  when  he  proposed  t* 
Amendment ;  but  he  (Mr.  PamelljCOill 
not  help  thinking  that  there  might  iiiil 
a  time  when  it  would  be  of  ^eat  !■* 
portance  to  the  country  to  have  tli 
power  contained  in  this  clause.    HeW 
afraid  the  Committee  would  hate  *• 
leave  these  powers  to  the  GFovemnwA 
great  as  they  were,  and  possibly  to  h 
used,  as  they  might  be,  in  such  a  ^ 
as  to  avoid  consulting  Parliament  uA 
at  all  events,   the  mischief  had  be* 
done.     He  was  quite  sure  that  the  I>^ 
gress  of  the  Bill  had  not  been  ddij* 
by  his  not  putting  his  Amendment!  <* 
the  Paper,  although  he  pleaded  fg^ 
to  having  omitted  to  do  this.    Had^ 
put  all  his  Amendments  on  the  Pip^ 
they    would    have    been    much  nti* 
numerous  than  those  which  he  had  I<^ 
posed  to  the  Committee.    He  did  art  ^ 
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all  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  that,  because  the  En- 
listment Act  was  passed  in  1870,  when 
none  of  the  opponents  of  the  present 
Bill  were  in  the  House,  that  itnperfec- 
tions,  when  they  were  found,  should  not 
be  amended.  The  Government  them- 
selves had  shown  that  there  were  im- 
perfections in  the  Bill,  because  they  had 
introduced  several  Amendments  into  it ; 
and,  besides,  while  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  absent  from  the  House,  the 
Committee  had  passed  several  Amend- 
ments of  a  beneficial  character  which 
were  not  on  the  Paper,  because  they 
were  obviously  useful  and  important. 
As  far  as  the  present  Amendment  was 
concerned,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
to  press  it  to  a  Division,  because  it 
would,  if  adopted,  limit  the  power  of 
the  Crown  in  cases  where  there  might 
be  real  emergency  and  danger. 

Mk.  O'DONNELL  could  not  conscien- 
tiously withdraw  his  Amendment.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  general  tenour  of 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  with  regard  to  the 
Amendments  of  hon.  Members;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  a  custom  had  ffrown 
up  of  leaving  very  little  time  for  placing 
Amendments  on  the  Paper.  The  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  just  moved  had 
been  in  his  mind  for  some  time;  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  it  had  been 
his  impression  that  it  would  receive  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  because  he  thought  that  it  was 
the  very  objection  which  had  been 
brought  against  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy,  that  he  always  embarked  the 
country  in  foreign  expeditions  and 
afterwards  came  to  Parliament.  He  did 
not  think  that  objection  had  ever  been 
raised  in  the  House  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  effect  as  on  the  front 
Opposition  Bench.  He  felt  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  and  thought  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
now  deliberately  agreed  that  the  mat- 
ters in  question  ought  to  be  settled 
without  consulting  Parliament,  it  should 
be  taken  note  of  that  they  gave  up 
nine-tenths  of  the  contention  which  it 
had  been  raising  against  Her  Majesty's 
GK>Temment  for  the  last  three  years. 


On  this  ground  he  trusted  that,  although 
he  might  have  given  a  little  trouble  by 
raising  the  present  question,  he  should 
deserve  the  thanks  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  brilliant  vindica- 
tion of  Lord  Beaconsfield  just  elicited 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  said  that  any  person 
must  see  premonitory  symptoms  for 
months  and  weeks  before  an  attack  was 
made  upon  this  country;  but  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  wanted  to  guard  against 
the  possible  chance  of  a  Government 
being  in  power  which  would  regard  a 
trifling  emergency,  such  as  picking  a 
quarrel,  as  a  reason  for  calling  out  the 
Forces  to  guard  the  honour  of  the 
country,  and  afterwards  for  coming  .to 
Parliament  and  saying — *'  Our  Army  is 
in  the  field,  our  flag  is  waving,  and  will 
true-hearted  Britons  open  their  purse- 
strings?"  Of  course,  he  well  knew 
that  true-hearted  Britons  would  pay, 
and  the  Government  would  be  supported. 
He  wished  the  Amendment  to  be  put 
to  the  Committee,  but  did  not  intend  to 
proceed  to  a  Division. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Discharge  and  Transfer  to  Reserve  Force. 

Clause  85  (Transfer  of  soldier  to  Ee- 
serve  when  corps  ordered  abroad)  agreed 
to. 

Clause  86  (Discharge  or  transfer  to 
Beserve). 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  could  not  see  why 
the  distinction  was  drawn  by  this  clause, 
in  regard  to  a  free  passage  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  between  soldiers  who  wished 
to  be  sent  home  and  those  who  were 
permitted  to  stay  at  the  place  where  they 
were  serving  at  the  time  they  became 
entitled  to  their  discharge.  He,  there- 
fore, intended  to  move  to  leave  out  the 
words  **  not  afterwards  have  any  claim," 
in  line  18,  page  47,  in  order  to  insert 
the  words  "  equally  entitled."  Why 
should  the  Government  not  pay  the 
passage  of  men  discharged  abroad,  who, 
thinking  they  saw  a  chance  of  earning 
a  livelihood  at  the  place  where  they 
were  discharged,  wanted  to  remain,  but 
who  were  afterwards  obliged  to  come 
home  to  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Why 
should  the  Government  pay  the  passage 
of  the  man  who  came  home  immediately, 
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and  not  that  of  the  soldier  who  came 
back  in  six  months  ?  He  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  accept  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  he  should 
not  be  considered  discourteous  in  asking 
the  Committee  not  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. Under  this  clause  a  soldier  had 
a  perfect  option,  when  discharged  abroad, 
either  to  come  home  or,  at  his  own 
request,  to  stop  where  he  was  serving. 
He  held  it  would  be  perfectly  monstrous 
to  say  that  a  soldier  should  have  the 
power  at  any  time  to  come  down  upon 
the  Oovemment  for  a  passage,  say, 
from  the  Cape.  The  clause  was  per- 
fectly well  understood  by  the  men ;  there 
had  been  no  complaint  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  it,  and  he  trusted  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Committee  without 
alteration. 

Mb.  BIGKj^AE  held  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  Amendment  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Government.  It 
was  well  known  that  a  number  of  men 
would  try  their  chance  in  the  Colonies  ; 
but,  having  no  option  in  the  case,  they 
were  simply  obliged  to  come  home, 
rather  than  stay  with  the  risk  of  having 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  passage 
home  to  the  United  Kingdom.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  could  not  possibly 
end  in  loss  to  the  Government,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  some  of  the 
discharged  soldiers  that  they  should  be 
able  to  get  a  free  passage  home  after 
remaining  for  some  time  in  the  Colonies. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  87  (Delivery  of  soldier  on 
discharge  with  his  wife  and  child  at 
workhouse,  or  of  dangerous  lunatic  at 
asylum). 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  principles 
contained  in  this  clause  were  rather 
connected  with  the  Poor  Law  of  the 
country  than  with  military  questions. 
The  clause  dealt  with  lunatic  soldiers, 
and  provided  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  after  discharge  from  the  Army. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  clause,  a 
lunatic  soldier,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, were  to  be  sent  to  the  parish  in 
which  the  soldier  was  born.  Now,  he 
considered  that  a  very  unfair  arrange- 
ment ;  and  he  proposed,  instead,  that 
a  lunatic  soldier  should  be  sent,  if 
possible,  to  the  place  at  which  he  spent 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


the  last  12  months  before  his  enlistment 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  f eeliog  in 
the  House  that  when  a  man  had  spent 
a  certain  portion  of  his  life  in  a  par- 
ticular parish,  that  parish  should  pro- 
vide for  him.  The  principle,  that  when 
a  soldier  became  a  lunatic  he  should  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  any  par- 
ticular parish,  appeared  to  him  doubt- 
ful. He  should  have  thought  that  a 
lunatic  soldier  ought  to  be  maintained 
out  of  monies  voted  by  Parliament, 
under  the  Army  Estimates.  He  begged 
to  move  the  insertion,  in  line  <38,  page 
47,  after  the  word  "to,"  of  the  words-- 

'*  Any  parish  in  which  the  soldier  has  resided 
at  any  period  before  his  enlistment  for  twelve 
monUis ;  but,  supposing  the  parish  in  which  tbe 
soldier  has  last  spent  twelve  months  cannot  be 
ascertained,  then  to  any  parish  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  he  appears  by  his  attosUtiaB 
paper  to  have  been  attested." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  regretted 
that  the  Amendment  had  not  been 
placed  on  the  Paper,  for  then  he  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  eonsultiiig 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  oa 
the  subject.  He  would  suggest,  nos 
that  they  should  postpone  'Sie  daiue, 
but  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle^ 
man  should  withdraw  his  Amendment, 
leaving  the  Government  to  consider  the 
matter  before  the  Eeport,  as  this  matter 
would  require  some  communication  be- 
tween the  two  OfiQ.ces. 

Major  NOLAN  replied,  that  if  thi 
Government  held  out  any  hope  that 
they  were  going  to  accept  the  piindple 
of  his  Amendment,  he  was  peifecd^ 
willing  to  postpone  it  till  the  BewNl 
He  did  not  care  about  the  words  Jt  U* 
Amendment  at  all ;  but  the  princij^e  vn 
a  very  simple  one— one  which  ought  to 
be  discussed  in  Committee. 

Mr.  SCLATER- booth  obeami 
that  there  were  practical  difficulties  in thi 
way  of  carrying  out  this  Amendmeflt; 
but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  A 
making  the  power  of  removal  connitt 
to  the  general  law. 

Major  NOLAN  stated,  that  he  pw- 
posed  the  Amendment  from  his  reooOt^ 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ^wck 
on  another  Bill,  when  the  question  of  ^ 
removability  or  irremovability  of  p*** 
pers  was  being  discussed.  He  thtt 
suggested  that  a  man  who  had  reeidil 
12  months  in  a  parish  should  hate  * 
claim  on  that  parish.  He  (Major  Nota) 
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now  proposed  the  same  law  in  regard 
to  soldiers.  If,  however,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  pledge  himself  to  move 
something  of  the  same  sort  in  better 
words  he  should  be  very  happy  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  that 
Ln  discussing  the  question  of  the  re- 
movability of  paupers  he  might  have 
suggested  a  12  months'  limit ;  but  this 
sugg^tion,  which  had  to  do  with  the  re- 
movability of  lunatic  soldiers,  was  an- 
other matter.  It  might  be  a  very  se- 
rions  hardship  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
rule. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought 
the  appeal  made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
G^entleman  (Major  Nolan)  might  be 
gpranted  without  any  fear  of  comiug  into 
collision  with  the  existing  law.  He  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
accurate  in  saying  it  could  not  be 
carried  out.  He  remembered  very  well 
all  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  present  Parliament  on  the 
^nestion  of  poor  removal,  and  he  re- 
membered that  one  point  suggested  was 
ihe  difficulty  of  proving  that  paupers 
had  not  come  over  from  Ireland  a  short 
time  before  and  quartered  themselves 
on  English  and  Scotch  Unions.  There 
could  be  no  such  difficulty  in  determining 
the  case  of  the  soldier,  for  his  previous 
career  was  known,  and  they  could  al- 
ways determine  the  parish  in  which  he 
had  claim.  There  was  always  a  diffi- 
culty in  settling  what  general  claim  a 
man  had,  and  it  had  often  been  com- 
plained by  hon.  Members  representing 
BOA-ports  on  the  Western  coasts  of  Eng- 
lana  that  if  the  Law  of  Removal  wei'e 
altered,  greater  facilities  would  be  given 
to  the  Irish  to  come  over  and  quarter 
tiiemselves  upon  those  parishes  ;  but 
about  the  soldier  there  could  be  now  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  general  claim  he 
could  establish ;  and  he  would  ask  the 
Committee  what  would  be  more  likely 
to  discourage  recruiting  in  the  Army 
than  to  find  a  soldier  lame  or  blind 
coming  home  and  resting  in  the  work- 
houBe  of  his  native  place,  where  all  his 
friends  were,  and  that  the  fact  should 
be  known  that,  after  giving  his  life  and 
hia  liberty  to  his  country,  he  had  come 
back  as  a  burden  on  his  native  parish? 
Qe  thought  that  the  present  system  was 
a  Tory  groat  hardship,  and  that  a  prin- 
siple  should  be  laid  down  of  sending 
I  soldier  to  the   parish  in   which   he 


was  attested  and  recruited.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  had  been  previously  in  that 
parish  for  some  perioo,  devoting  himself 
to  industrial  work,  which  gave  him  a 
claim  upon  the  community.  He  should 
listen  with  very  great  respect  to  any 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but,  surely,  he  did  not  moan  to  contend 
that  men  travelled  long  distances  in 
order  to  be  attested.  Men  would  not 
go  far  to  seek  a  recruiting  sergeant ;  and 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  part  of 
England  in  which  they  need  go  far  to 
find  one.  Therefore,  he  maintained 
that  the  place  in  which  a  man  was  re- 
cruited was  that  on  which  he  had  a 
claim  for  relief. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  did  not  think  this  pro- 
posal woidd  be  at  all  fair.  Men  very 
often  went  into  a  parish  and  enlisted 
there,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
throw  the  burden  in  that  case  on  that 
parish.  He  would  suggest,  however, 
that  the  clause  did  require  some 
alteration. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  offered,  if 
the  Amendment  were  withdrawn,  to  con- 
sider whether  anything  could  be  done  in 
the  matter ;  but  pointed  out  that  the 
term  '*  settlement '  had,  by  recent  legis- 
lation, been  altered  so  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  **  a  status  of  irremovability.** 

Mr.  PARNELL  remarked  that  the 
position  in  which  they  found  themselves 
was  a  very  good  example  of  the  incon- 
venience resulting  from  the  steps  taken 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  settle  this  very  import- 
ant question  of  the  removability  of 
paupers.  This  clause  was  brought  from 
the  old  Mutiny  Act,  and  it  embodied 
all  the  old  imperfections  of  the  law ;  and 
yet  they  were  now  asked  to  accept  it 
when  there  was  an  easy  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  He  was  not  sure  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  moved 
for  the  Committee  of  which  he  gave 
Notice  on  this  subject.  He  was  told  that 
there  was  a  Committee  sitting  on  this 
question,  and  they  ought  to  put  off 
deciding  until  that  Committee  had  re- 
ported. Any  delay  which  might  arise 
was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Irish 
Members,  but  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  this  question  had  been  re- 
peatedly brought  before  Parliament  and 
thoy  had  been  put  off  with  excuses  ;  and, 
finally,  instead  of  the  grievances  which 
undoubtedly  and  admittedly  did  exist 
being  remedied,  they  were  put  off  with 
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a  Select  Committee.  If  they  were  to  save 
any  time,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
take  any  other  course  than  that  of  post- 
poning the  clause.  It  raised  questions 
of  the  ^eatest  magnitude,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  it 
until  they  knew  the  intentions  of  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  regard  to  the  general  legis- 
lation concerning  the  removability  of 
paupers.  They  were  asked  to  send  a 
lunatic  soldier  to  a  workhouse.  That 
was  not  a  proper  place  for  him.  If  he  was 
to  go  anywhere  he  should  go  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
State ;  and  he  should  not  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish  in  which  he 
was  attested.  As  it  was  pointed  out, 
the  soldier  might  have  only  been  there 
a  very  short  time.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  offered  to  consider  the 
Amendment  on  the  Eeport ;  but  that 
Amendment  only  raised  one  of  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  this  clause,  and  it 
would  be  far  more  satifactory  to  wait 
for  the  Eeport  and  then  to  consider  a 
matter  of  this  magnitude.  He  really 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
consent  to  the  postponement  of  this 
clause,  especially  as  he  had  postponed 
several  others,  and  they  would  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have 
some  views.  Did  he  propose  to  wait  for 
the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  ?  If 
that  was  so,  what  was  the  good  of  going 
on  now?  In  reality,  the  Eeport  was 
not  required  at  all,  for  these  grievances 
existed  and  were  patent  to  everybody. 
They  had  occurred  over  and  over  again, 
and  large  expenses  in  consequence  had 
been  thrown  on  the  rates  for  the 
maintainance  of  soldiers  who  had  passed 
the  best  portion  of  their  lives  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  He  remembered, 
several  years  ago,  a  work  which  inter- 
ested him  very  much,  called  Ths  Soldier^ s 
Daughter,  Wife,  and  Widow,  It  referred 
to  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  end  of  the 
story  was  that  the  girl  finally  became 
chargeable  to  the  parish.  It  certainly 
was  a  very  fair  finish  to  the  gallant 
services  the  soldier  rendered  that,  after 
his  death,  his  wife  should  be  left  a 
pauper.  But  was  it  not  more  igno- 
minious that  he  should  be  himself  left 
chargeable  to  the  parish  after  his  own 
services  with  the  Army,  because  ho  had 
the   misfortune    to    become  a  lunatic  ? 

Mr,  Farnell 


There  were  many  other  imperfectioDB  in 
this  clause,  which  he  would  not  detain 
the  Committee  over  at  this  time ;  and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  accept  his 
proposition,  as  otherwise  they  mi^t  be 
engaged  in  a  discussion  which  must  be 
most  protracted  and  difficult.  He  begged 
to  move  to  report  Progpress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoeed, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."— 
{Mr.  Farnell) 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  did  notataU 
say  that  this  clause  should  be  postponed 
in  order  to  insert  fresh  words,  but  io 
order    to    make    the    removability  of 
soldiers  identical  with  the  removabilitjof 
paupers.  His  object  would  be  to  make  the 
removals  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  law.     He  should  be  very  glad  if 
the  Committee  which  was  now  sittuigen 
this  subject  had  reported  before.     Thej 
were    certainly  making   proeress.    He 
was  surprised  at  what  had  oeen  said, 
when  he  remembered  that  hia  Motum 
for  the  Committee  had  been  blocked  for 
two  months  by  a  Notice  of  objection  gifoi 
by  the  hon.  Member  for   Meath  (ICr. 
Pamell).     He  also  wished  to  correct  a 
mistake.     The  practice  of  the  Seniee 
was  to  retain  these  lunatics  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  only  when  over-full  were  they 
removed  to  their  parishes.      That  was 
the  existing  practice,  and,  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  continued. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  within  the  last 
1 2  months  he  had  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Department  the  case  of  a 
soldier  not  bom  in  Ireland ;  but  who, 
having  served  28  years  in  India,  became 
a  lunatic  and  was  sent  to  the  pariah  of 
Dunis.  Complaint  was  made,  and  the 
correspondence  was  on  record.  The 
notice  of  the  Gt)vemment  was  callel 
to  the  subject  by  the  late  Mem* 
ber  for  Cork  (Mr.  McCarthy  Downing); 
and  he  was  informed  by  that  hon. 
Member  that  he  was  received  with  but 
scant  courtesy,  and  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  his  letters  and  representations. 
He  added  that  his  experience  was  that 
the  practice  as  described  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  carried  out 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  statement  of  his  right  hos. 
Friend  had  been  thoroughly  un&ratood. 
His  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
Committee  was  now  sitting  to  decide 
this  point ;  but,  in  the  meantimei  he  wm 
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perfectly  willing  to  frame  the  clause  so 
as  to  provide  that  soldiers  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
pauper  lunatics.  When  the  law  was 
altered,  of  course  this  law  would  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  it. 

Mr.  PAENELL  wished  to  make  an 
explanation  with  regard  to  the  charge 
made  against  him  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth).  That 
charge  was  that  for  two  months  he  had 
blocked  his  Motion  on  this  subject.  If 
that  was  so,  it  was  entirely  unknown  to 
him.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  shortly  these.  "When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  placed  his  Notice  on  the 
Paper,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  Committee,  as  the 

Siovance  was  so  thoroughly  understood. 
owever,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  senior  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  being  very  much  inte- 
rested in  this  matter,  came  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  withdraw  it.  He  agreed  to 
do  so  ;  and  shortly  after  he  asked  that 
hon.  Gentleman  to  go  to  the  Clork  at  the 
Table  and  take  the  Amendment  off  the 
Notice  Paper.  He  said  that  ho  would, 
and  he  supposed  that  he  had  done  so ;  he 
himself  was  away  in  Ireland  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  entirely  without  his  know- 
ledge that  the  Notice  remained  on  the 
Paper,  because  he  supposed  that  his 
hon.  Friend  would  have  at  once  exe- 
cuted the  commission. 

Mn.  P.  MARTIN  observed,  that  there 
was  some  misapprehension   as  to   the 
effect  of  the  clause,  and  when  it  was 
pointed  out  he  thought  the  Government 
might,  perhaps,  accede  to  the  suggestions 
already  made.     The  clause  conferred  a 
new  power  on  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which,   at  present,  he  did  not  possess. 
Was  it  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
tmr  laws,  or  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
that    the   soldier  who  became  affected 
in  mind,  perchance  from  exposure    on 
active  service,  should  be  liable  on  his 
return,  if  destitute,  to  be  thus  arbitrarily 
sent  to  his  place  of  birth  ?   His  wife  and 
children,  too,  might  be  taken  from  old 
friends  and  associations.     It  was  espe- 
cially unfair  to  Ireland.      Under  the 
Codes  regulating  the  removal  of  Irish- 
bom  poor,  the  authorities  in  England 
were  not  entitled  to  send  over  destitute 
persons  of  Irish  birth,  who  had  become 
lunatics,  to  Ireland.    The  sending,  by 
the  Scotch  authorities,    of   those  dan- 
gerous lunatics  to  Ireland  had  been  con- 


demned as  cruel,  illegal,  and  unjust. 
Remonstrances  had  been  made  by  more 
than  one  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  in  his 
official  capacity,  against  the  practice. 
Yet,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  this 
section,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  ? 
A  soldier  bom  in  Ireland,  who  had  left 
when  a  child,  resided  for  many  years 
and  married  in  England,  then  served 
his  country  as  a  good  soldier  for  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  could,  if  he  became 
a  lunatic,  be  sent,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  even  though  they  had  a  settle- 
ment in  England,  to  the  parish  where 
he  had  been  born.  This  would  be,  in 
its  operation,  most  inequitable  and  un- 
just. Why  shoidd  parishes  which  fur- 
nished soldiers  be  subjected  to  those 
burdens.  He  would  ask  the  Com- 
mittee whether  the  proper  course  was 
not  to  act  in  analogy  to  the  principle 
laid  down  in  the  Poor  Laws,  and  to 
let  the  State  which  had  the  advan- 
tages of  the  services  of  the  soldier  also 
provide  for  him?  Why  should  not 
the  State  be  charged  with  the  soldier's 
maintenance?  There  was  not,  it  was 
said,  at  the  present  time,  sufficient  ac- 
commodation. It  might  be  provided.  It 
was  a  great  hardship,  he  thought,  that 
this  state  of  things  should  be  allowed  to 
prevail,  and  it  certainly  was  not  retained 
to  the  honour  of  this  country.  Very 
often  these  illnesses  were  brought  on  by 
the  services  of  the  soldier  to  the  State, 
and  the  State  certainly  ought  to  care  for 
his  declining  years.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  accept  any  suggestion  from  the 
front  Bench,  because  he  was  perfectly 
sure  it  was  well-intentioned  ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  wait  for  any  Report  of  tliis 
Committee,  because  he  knew,  as  one  of 
its  Members,  that  its  Report  would  be 
powerless  to  touch  the  principles  set 
down  in  this  clause.  In  its  operation 
the  clause  would  affirm  principles  more 
than  once  rejected  by  the  House.  It 
had  been  introduced  without  considera- 
tion as  to  its  practical  effect ;  and  he  did 
trust  that  they  would  have  an  assurance 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
would  be  amended. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  they 
were  practically  creating  a  new  Law  of 
Settlement  which  did  not  merely  affect 
broken  down  men  or  lunatics  who  might 
bo  discharged  from  the  British  Army, 
but  also  affected  every  parish  where  there 
was  a  depot  centre.  Looking  at  this 
question  from  another  point  of  view,  he 
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was  almost  ashamed  to  find  the  way  in 
which  they  dealt  with  men  who  bad 
served  the  country  wellin  tropical  climes, 
and  had  become  mentally  affected  &om 
no  fault  of  their  own,  but  from  the 
service  they  had  gone  through.  Yet 
they  were  going  to  treat  these  men  as 
pauper  lunatics.  Soldiers  who  had 
fought  for  their  country  in  Afghanistan 
and  Zululand  were  to  be  treated  aa 
paupers,  and  made  dependent  on  the 
eleemosynary  contributions  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  were  bom.  He  pro- 
tested against  any  such  doctrine,  and 


could  not  be  discharged  in  this  way. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  it 
was  evident  this  clause  would  postpone 
itself,  as  it  was  then  nearly  ?  o'clock. 
This  was  a  very  important  question, 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  House.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Government  would 
make  up  their  minds  what  qualiBcation 
they  would  propose  in  this  clause.  The 
Qovemment  ought  not,  certainly,  to 
complain  of  obstruction,  if  they  were 
not  prepared,  at  the  nest  Sitting,  to  state 
distincUy  what  would  be  done  in  this 
matter. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  pointed  out  that  the 
case  of  a  soldier  was  very  different  from 
that  of  a  man  who  occupied  hia  time  in 
business  pursuits.  He  would  like  to 
impress  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
if  he  intended  to  propose  an  Amendment 
in  this  claiiae,  that  he  ought  to  have  it 
ready  the  nest  evening. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUGK  said,  of  course,  the  time  had  now 
come  to  report  Progress  ;  but  he  might 
say  that  they  were  not  likely  to  take 
this  Bill  on  Tuesday  next ;  their  arrange- 
ments had  been  made.  If  they  were  able 
to  get  the  Votes  which  would  bo  proposed 
in   Supply  later  that  evening,  he  pro- 

fosed  to  go  on  with  this  Bill  on  Monday, 
f  they  did  not,  they  must  take  the  Navy 
Estimates  on  Monday. 
House  returned. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

It  being  now  Seven  of  the  clock,  the 
House  suspended  its  Sitting. 

The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine 
of  the  clock.' 


ilTovy  Etttmatet. 


ORDERS    OF   TSS   HAY. 


SDPPLT— NAVY  BSTIHATES. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith,  in  moving  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ghaii, 
appealed  to  the  House  to  go  at  once  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  in  order  that 
Votes  on  the  Navy  Estimates, 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  ina  the 
Pubhc  Service,  might  be  taken.  Hs 
made  that  appeal  without  the  alightsit 
desire  to  impede  the  other  BoomMt. 
The  Totes  would  only  occupy  a  few 
minutes;  and  if  hon.  Members  who  hid 
Notices  on  the  Paper  would  postpone 
their  Motions  until  after  the  Votes  had 
been  taken,  his  right  hon.  Friend  Uw 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wonU 
^ain  propose  that  the  House  aboiild 
resolve  itself  into  Committee,  in  oidtr 
that  the  Motions  which  stood  upon  tha 
Paper  as  Amendments  to  Supply  migU 
be  proceeded  with  without  delay. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposad, 
'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tbi 
Chair."— (Jfr.  W.  S.  Smith.) 

Mr.  a.  MOOBE  said  he  did  not  inA 
in  any  way  to  impede  the  prognas  rf 
Business. 

Mr.  CHILDEBS  thought  the  coam 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemu 
was  a  very  desirable  one,  though  it 
might  be  unusual.  Ha  gave  in  his  ti- 
hesion  to  the  arrangement,  on  the  nndn- 
standing  that  the  Government  wonU 
undertake  to  keep  a  House.  

The  CHANCELLORof  thk  EXCH8- 
GUER  entirely  accepted  the  duty  rf 
keeping  a  House,  and  expressed  ia 
acknowledgments  for  the  conuderatioa 
shown  for  the  Government  Business  n 
this  occasion.  He  would  not  have  ma'* 
this  request  had  it  not  been  absolntdf 
necessary,  seeing  that  they  were  ao  naB 
the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  asked  what  BmiMBi 
would  be  taken  on  Monday,  aupposiiif 
these  Votes  were  got  to-night  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  optbe  EXCHB- 
QTJER  said,  the  Army  Disdpline  and 
Regulation  Bill  would  be  taken  « 
Monday. 

',     Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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dren  ia  Irish  workhouses,  and  to  move 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
**  to  inquire  into  what  steps  it  is  desir- 
able to  take  to  improve  the  state  of 
children  in  Irish  workhouses,"  said,  that 
it  was  a  somewhat  thankless  task  to 
bring  an  indictment  each  year  against 
the  existing  Boards  of  Guardians  in 
Ireland.  He  desired,  however,  at  the 
onset,  to  say  that  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  nature  of  the  efforts  of  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
charge  them  in  this  matter  with  any 
direct  or  wilful  neglect.  The  system 
adopted  in  Ireland  in  relation  to  pauper 
children  was  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  his  object  in  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  the  present 
moment  was  two- fold — in  the  first  place, 
to  point  out  that  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  industrial  training  in  the 
Irish  workhouses;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  young  children  associating  with  the 
adult  paupers.  Now,  he  had  opened  a 
page  at  random  in  the  Report  of  Major 
Trench's  Commission,  and  from  the 
answers  given  by  the  clerks  to  the 
Guardians  in  the  Unions  of  Killarney, 
Listowel,  Glyn,  Limerick,  and  New- 
castle, ho  found  ho  was  fully  justified 
last  year  in  saying  that  in  Ireland  there 
was  no  systematic  and  organized  in- 
dustrial training  for  boys  and  girls  in 
workhouses.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees, in  his  valuable  Beport,  himself 
admitted  that  the  defect  of  the  existing 
workhouses  appeared  to  be  the  want  of 
a  continuous  industrial  training.  What 
was  the  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
such  a  system  ?  On  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  industrial  training,  the  time  of 
the  children  must  be  squandered  in 
idleness;  because  no  one  could  sleep, 
without  prejudice  to  his  health,  for  more 
than  eight  or  nine  hours,  and  a  child 
did  not  receive  much  benefit  if  it  was 
kept  in  school  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  a-day.  The  rest  of  the  children's 
time  in  the  Irish  workhouses  must  ne- 
cessarily be  spent  in  idleness.  He  recol- 
lected what  wonderful  results  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  in  this  country.  The 
Home  Secretary,  who  took  a  very  prac- 
tical and  lofty  view  of  such  subjects,  at  a 
meeting  recently  held  at  Chelmsford, 
said  that  between  the  years  1856  and 
1878  the  juvenile  criminals  of  the 
country  had  been  reduced  50  per  cent, 


Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £891,615,  Half-Pay,  Reserved 
Half-Pay,  and  Retired  Pay  to  Officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Marines. 

Mb.  BIGKJAR  asked,  whether  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  a  sum  on  account  of 
this  Yote  had  not  been  taken  before  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  replied,  that  no 
sums  on  account  had  been  taken  on  the 
Navy  Estimates,  and  this  money  was 
required  for  the  half-pay  and  pensions 
wluch  became  payable  on  the  30th  June. 

Yote  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £803,920,  Military  Pensions  and 
Allowances. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  last  Session, 
and  again  this,  he  had  called  attention 
to  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Bonsions.  He  wished  to  ask  whether 
tilie  arrangements  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleinan  had  contemplated  were  likely 
floon  to  come  into  force,  and  whether  he 
expected  this  increase  would  last  much 
longer? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  replied,  that  he 
hoped  the  increase  would  speedily  be 
pat  an  end  to.  He  was  glad  to  say  that 
ne  had  now  ascertained  that  every  pen- 
sioner who  was  entitled  to  draw  a  pension 
was  liable  to  be  called  into  active  service, 
if  circumstances  required  it;  and,  there- 
fore, they  had  in  these  pensioners  a 
Beserre  Force. 

Yote  agreed  to, 

(3.)  £301,211,  CivQ  Pensions  and 
JUlowances. 

House  raumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon 
Jbndojf  next. 

SUPPLY. 

Buohed,  That  this  House  will  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  Supply. — ( Jfr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
fwr.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
CSiair." 

1*00E  LAW  (IRELAND)— CHILDREN  IN 
IBISH  WORKHOUSES. 

MOnOir  FOB  ▲  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  A«  MOOBE,  in  rising  to  draw 
i^ttention  to  the  condition  of  poor  chil- 
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He  (Mr.  Moore)  thought  they  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
such  a  result ;  but  he  was  confident  that 
it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  correctional  institutions,  the 
saving  principle  of  which  was  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  some  ''  labour 
suited  to  their  strength."  Much  as  he 
valued  the  Heport  of  Major  Trench,  he 
must  say  that  he  differed  from  him  in 
some  respects.  For  instance,  he  did  not 
agree  with  him  when  he  said  that  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  had  led  him  to 
the  belief  that  very  little  of  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  association  in  the  work- 
house prevailed  in  Ireland;  but,  cer- 
tainly, that  was  not  the  opinion  of  other 
capable  and  well-informed  people.  In 
1875  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an 
Act  of  Parliament  absolutely  forbidding 
children  to  be  committed  to  workhouses 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  16  years  old. 
The  English  Poor  Law  authorities  had 
also  made  successful  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  separating  children  from  work- 
house influences  ;  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  introduced  a  Bill  saying  that  it 
should  not  bo  lawful  to  keep  a  child  any 
longer  than  three  months  in  any  work- 
house in  Scotland.  In  spite  of  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  Poor  Law  system, 
children  and  adult  paupers  were  herded 
together  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner, 
two  and  three  in  a  bed,  and  even  when 
sick.  There  was  an  instance  where  two 
children,  affected  with  the  itch,  were 
put  in  the  same  bed,  and  this  was  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  the  Commit- 
tee found  nothing  reprehensible  in  the 
practice,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  the  doctor  backed 
that  opinion.  The  other  day  he  visited 
one  of  the  best-managed  of  agricultural 
workhouses,  where  the  contagion  of  the 
town  might  not  be  expected  to  have 
reached,  and  from  which  a  large  number 
of  tramps  and  paupers  woidd  be  absent. 
He  saw  the  school,  and,  undoubtedly,  it 
bore  traces  of  great  care,  and  it  was  under 
the  care  of  a  most  efficient  mistress. 
He  asked  her  what  became  of  the  chil- 
dren after  they  left  her  care,  and  she 
said  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  to  go  to  the  common  day-room, 
where  they  would  be  associated  with 
the  worst  of  the  old  and  young.  And 
the  unfortunate  thing  was  that  most 
objectionable  persons  were  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals, 
and   for   that   there    was   no    excuse. 

Mr.  A,  Moore 


Another  objectionable  feature  was  the 
early  ages  at  which  children  were  sent 
out  to  service.  He  incurred  great  odium 
last  year  for  having,  as  was  then  under- 
stood, overstated  his  case  when  he  said 
that  children  were  sent  out  to  work  it 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  There 
was  evidence  then  that  in  as  many  as  20 
Unions  there  was  a  habit  of  sending  chil- 
dren of  10  years  of  age  out  to  work,  and 
never  for  any  shorter  period  than  three 
months.  And  what  was  the  supervirion 
which  the  Guardians  afterwards  exercised 
over  these  children  ?  Why,  absolutelj 
none.  In  America  there  was  a  regain 
visiting  agency  appointed,  and  in  France 
there  were  no  less  than  30  Inspecton 
to  do  this  work ;  but  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  inspection  in  Ireland.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  unfortunate  relieving 
officer  should  discharge  this  duty;)mt 
there  was  small  blame  to  him  if  hone^r- 
lected  it.  What  were  the  results  whidi 
this  system  produced  ?  Upon  this  point 
he  would  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  Clerks  of  Irish  Unions,  wlio, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  salaxied 
officers  dependent  on  the  good  will  of 
the  Guardians  for  their  superannuationi; 
and,  therefore,  the  motive  must  hare 
been  a  very  strong  one  which  indnced 
them  to  speak  out  against  the  system  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  spoken. 
The  clerk  of  the  Ballinasloe  Union, 
whoso  experience  extended  over  M 
years,  said  he  was  convinced  thai  i 
workhouse  was  not  a  good  place  is 
which  to  bring  up  children,  with  fr* 
exceptions.  The  Clerk  of  the  Casde- 
roagh  Union  stated  that,  from  his  ex* 
perience  of  workhouse  training,  he  fooni 
as  a  rule,  that  children  did  not  tain  out 
well,  that  they  were  always  lazy,  voi 
preferred  living  in  idleness  to  workis|> 
The  Clerk  of  the  Naas  Union  said  hi 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating,  from  bii 
experience  of  27  years,  that  a  wojUmmn 
was  the  worst  possible  place  that  cUt- 
dren  could  be  brought  up  in.  Ihi 
clerks  of  Kilmacthomas,  Dundalk,  aid 
other  Unions,  bore  similar  testimony  le 
the  pernicious  effect  which  the  F^**'^ 
system  had  upon  children.  Major  Trench, 
in  reviewing  this  evidence,  thought  thil 
it  was  balanced  by  reports  of  a  faT0i^ 
able  character,  which,  undoubtedly,  hid 
emanated  from  some  of  the  Qerb  of 
Unions.  Major  Trench  set  great  Tah^ 
on  a  Betum  which  showed  Siat  of  A* 
women  who  had  illegitimate  ohildreiii 
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particular    workhouses    very  few    had 
been  reared  in  those  workhouses.     But 
the  Return  really  proved  nothing,  for 
there  was  no  evidence  that  those  women 
had  not  been  reared  in  other  workhouses. 
But  he  (Mr.  A.  Moore)  must  repeat  that 
it  was  only  a  strong  sense  of  duty  which 
could  induce  a  number  of  salaried  offi- 
cials to  speak  out  against  the  system. 
Theirs  was  not  the  only  testimony  upon 
which  he  had  to  rely.     A  gentleman 
residing  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  who 
had  set  his  heart  upon  this  question, 
had    issued  a  circular    to    workhouse 
chaplains  of  all  denominations,  and  had 
thus  collected  a  very  valuable  amount  of 
testimony  on  the  subject.     A  Presby- 
terian clergyman  said  workhouses  were 
the  worst  places  in  which  to  train  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  national  workhouses 
were  cesspools,  the  general  effect  of  whose 
atmosphere    was    fatal  to  the    proper 
training  of  children.   Another  said  work- 
house training  begot  a  lack  of   self- 
reliance  ;  while  a  third  stated  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  system  to  teach  chil- 
dren habits  of  honesty  and  discipline, 
and  that  g^rls  made   shipwreck  early. 
The  Catholic  clergyman  of  Hoscommon 
said  a  case  could  not  be  made  out  for 
continuing  the  present  unsuccessful  and 
pernicious   system    of   training   young 
paupers,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
virtuous  girl  under  18  years  of  age  to 
starve  than  to  enter  a  workhouse.     Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  a  relative  of  a  respected 
Member  of  that  House,  said  that,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  classification,  the  sys- 
tem  was  simply  demoralizing.     There 
were  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate 
official  information  about  children  trained 
in  workhouses,  for  their  careers  were 
not  traced  and  registered  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  children  brought  up  in 
industrial  schools.     The  question  was, 
what  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  state 
of  things  to  which  he  had  drawn  atten- 
tion ?    He  wished  rather  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  for  some  change  than  to 
advocate   any  particular  reform.      He 
had  no  hobby  in  this  matter,  and  was 
only  anxious  that  some    improvement 
on  the  present  system  should  take  place. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  boarding-out 
system ;  but  it  was,  he  thought,  above 
all  things,  desirable  that  they  should 
have  a  proper  and  systematic  system  of 
inspection.     Let  the  children  not  be  got 
rid  of  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  no- 
thing be  known  of  them  in  after  life. 


With  respect  to  orphan   and   deserted 
children,  he  could  not  see  by  what  argu- 
ment the  State  could  possibly  rid  itself 
of  the  responsibility  which  it  had  under- 
taken in  regard  to  these  children  without 
providing  for    them    in   well-managed 
industrial  schools.     As  to  the  rest  of  the 
children,  he  would  urge  that  if  they  had 
an  extension  of  the  system  of  boarding 
out,  these  children  should  be  concen- 
trated in  such  numbers  as  would  allow 
of  their  receiving  a  proper  and  ade- 
quate training.   There  were  at  present  4 1 
Unions  in  Ireland,  where  there  were  not 
more  than  a  score  of  boys,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  give  a  proper  training  to 
such  a  number  except  at  immense  cost. 
Major    Trench    objected  to  making  a 
change  for  the  small  towns ;  but  in  some 
of  the  agricultural  Unions  the  classifica- 
tion was  worse  than  it  was  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  the  children  were  less  cared 
for.     Two  objections  were  urged,  which 
he  would  call  the  fluctuation  argument 
and  the  separation  argument.     It  was 
said  that  the  same  children  were  not 
found  in  the  same  workhouse  on  the 
same  day  of  two  successive  years ;  but 
this  was  rather  due  to  the  bad  system 
of   putting  children  out  for  terms  of 
three    and    six    months'    service,    and 
bringing  them  up  in  idleness,   which 
produced  an  unwillingness  to  work.    It 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  an  advantage  to 
the  children  and  to  the  State  that  the 
former  should  be  separated  from  their 
parents.     In  England,  pauper  children 
were  concentrated  in  large  district  schools, 
in  which  a  variety  of  pursuits  were  car- 
ried on.     The  Irish  system  should  be 
changed,  so  as  to  make  it  not  only  more 
industrial,   but  also  more  homely,  by 
placing  within  the  reach  of  the  children 
inexpensive  recreations.   He  hoped  that, 
under  an  improved  system,  the  odious 
brand  bearing  the  name  of  the  Union 
in  large  letters  would    be    abolished. 
Hon.  Members  who  criticized  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates,  considering  that 
those  Services  cost  the  country  too  large 
a  sum,  forgot  that  the  Poor  Law  system 
of  the  United  Kingdom  cost  between 
£9,000,000  and  £10,000,000.     No  one 
grudged  what  was  necessary  to  succour 
classes  who  were  unable  to  maintain 
themselves ;  but  the  least  that  could  be 
expected    was  that  this  outlay  would 
result  in  making  the  younger  poor  self- 
supporting  and  self-reliant  when  they 
reached  maturity.     He   narrated   the 
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case  of  a  child,  whose  father  was  a 
tramp,  and  his  mother  a  convicted  felon, 
and  who  was  born  in  gaol  without  know- 
ing either  father  or  mother.  The  child 
grew  up  to  manhood,  passing  his  earlier 
years  in  the  workhouse,  and  he  well 
remembered  how  his  unguarded  career 
ended  on  the  scaffold.  That  young  man 
was  a  type  of  the  orphan  and  deserted 
children  who  were  sheltered  by  the 
workhouse,  where,  whatever  the  care 
exercised,  they  were  necessarily  sur- 
rounded by  untoward  circumstances. 
How  many  children  now  gprowing  into 
useful  members  of  the  community  would 
find  better  careers  if  they  started  with 
equal  disadvantages  ?  It  was  for  these 
young  unfortunates  he  appealed;  for  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  great  towns  and 
cities ;  and  he  asked  the  House  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  start  oven  with  the 
humblest  of  the  self-supporting  classes 
of  the  community,  to  enable  them  to 
enter  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  ac- 
quire some  handicraft.  He  therefore 
begged  to  move  that  a  Select  Committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  what  steps  it 
was  desirable  to  take  to  improve  the 
state  of  children  in  Irish  workhouses. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said,  that  Major  Trench 
and  his  Colleagues  by  their  labours  had 
very  considerably  advanced  this  ques- 
tion, because  they  distinctly  suggested 
something  very  analogous  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Eesolution.  Major 
Trench's  Commission  suggested  that 
there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  children  in  Irish  work- 
houses, and  the  effect  upon  them  of  the 
workhouse  training,  and  it  suggested  what 
would  aid  the  inquiries  of  any  Committee 
of  the  House — namely,  an  inquiry,  by  in- 
spection, of  the  Local  Government  Board 
into  the  respective  effects  of  the  work- 
house, and  the  boarding-out  systems.  In 
England  there  had  been  a  contest  be- 
tween the  school  and  boarding-out 
systems,  ending  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  boarding- out  system,  favourably  as 
it  was  regarded  in  England,  was  more 
likely  to  be  highly  successful  in  Ireland, 
whose  population  was  so  largely  agri- 
cultural leading  simpler  lives  than  those 
of  the  English  people.  So  strongly  had 
the  House  been  impressed  in  favour  of 
the  boarding-out  system  that  it  had 
passed  three  successive  Acts  extending 
the  ages  at  which  it  might  be  carried 
out.    The  first  fixed  the  limit  at  five 
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years,  the  second  at  10,  and  the  third  at 
1 3  years  of  age.    No  doubt  there  were 
dangers  in  connection  with  the  board- 
ing-out system,  and  in  Ireland  it  laboured 
under  a  want  of  inspection.     The  better 
classes  might  provide  voluntaTy  aid  so 
as  to  make  supervision  complete ;  but 
that  aid  should  receive  official  authori- 
zation.    Such  volunteers  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
and  might  come  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  ther 
should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
wishes  and    religrious  feelings   of  the 
people.     Major  Trench  and  his  three 
co-Commissioners    pointed     out    three 
courses — the  district  schools,  the  board- 
ing-out system;    and  they   mentioned, 
without  discussing,  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  out-door  relief.     Their  Beport 
showed  very  great  danger  of  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  workhouse  associt- 
tions,  and  pointed  out  that  of  the  dul- 
dren  in  Irish  workhouses  very  few  were 
permanent  inmates,  the  majority  being 
transitory,  and  the  offspring  of  vicions 
parents  who  took  them  out  when  it  suited 
their  interest.     District  schools  wonid 
involve  great   additional   cost,  thongii 
some  of  the  workhouses  might  be  uwd 
for  that  purpose ;  but,  for  his  part,  hi 
should  object  to  any  scheme  increasbg 
to  any  considerable  degree  the  burthess 
of  the  ratepayers,  the  poor  rate  at  p^^ 
sent  being  as  heavy  as  could  be  bone. 
On  that  ground  alone  the  idea  might  he 
dismissed  as  impracticable.    The  beit 
plan  for  every  reason,  and  in  particnltf 
for  the  moral  good  of  the  children,  wooU 
be  to  apprentice  them  to  learn  txvdesit 
the  age  of  15.    It  was  further  suggested 
that  the  children  should  be  strictly  segi^ 
grated  from  the  adults,  and  that  aj^Mt 
of  industrial  training  sLould  be  attaorf 
to  each  workhouse.  Such  a  scheme  vtt 
in  his    opinion,  feasible   enough,  tid 
would  have  the  advantage  of  tifXf^ 
mentingthe  three  K's  in  a  useful  anderv 
a  necessary  manner.     Much  differeotf 
should  be  made  in  the  industrial  titii- 
ing  of  boys  and  girls ;  the  former  eooU 
be    taught    in    central    schools  eid|f 
enough;   but  as  the  duties  of  feoib 
domestic  servants  could  not  be  leant  ii 
that  way,  in  the  case  of  girls,  he  iMd 
to  see  the  greatest  possible  exteuMm^ 
the  boarding-out  system.     As  matftnt  it 
present  stood,  girls,  when  they  left  A* 
workhouse,  were  not  so  usefol  in  thiff 
sphere  of  life ;  and  he  trusted,  thenta 
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the  GoTemment,  in  dealing  with  the 
matter,  would  bear  in  mind  the  great 
distinction  which  existed  between  the 
two  sexes.  He  did  not  think  they 
oaght  to  be  g^ded  by  English  or  Scotch 
experience  exclusively,  but  that  they 
were  bound  to  pay  due  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  the 
claims  of  that  unhappy  individual,  the 
ratepayer.  The  more  modestly  and 
economically  a  change  such  as  that  pro- 
posed was  begun  the  better. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
-what  steps  it  is  desirable  to  take  to  improve  the 
■tate  of  children  in  Irish  workhouses,*' — (Mr. 
jirthur  Moore ^ 

—instead  thereof. 

Qaestion  proposed,  ''That  the  words 

Sroposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
aestion." 

Colonel  COLTHURST  was  of  opi- 
nion that  in  the  extension  of  the  board- 
ing-out system  would  be  found  the  most 
adequate  remedy,  and  that  which  would 
be  the  most  economical  for  the  evils  to 
which  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  brought 
forward  the  subject  had  drawn  atten- 
tion. That  system,  though  fully  de- 
veloped in  England,  could  not  be  said 
to  be  so  in  Ireland,  where  it  had  been 
adopted  by  scarcely  one-half  of  the 
Unions,  and  by  those  only  to  a  small 
extent.  Where  it  had  been  adopted, 
however,  the  result  had  been  found  to  be 
excellent.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cork 
workhouse  said  that  nearly  all  the  chil- 
dren boarded  out  were  absorbed  into  the 
popalation,  many  of  them  being  adopted 
by  their  foster-parents.  The  Chairman 
of  the  North  I)ublin  Union  said  the 
same  thing.  Some  came  back,  and  at 
15  they  were  drafted  into  the  body  of 
the  house,  and  exposed  to  all  its  evils, 
the  law  making  no  other  providion  for 
them.  In  the  North  Dublin  Union, 
where  industrial  training  for  boys  was 
well  carried  out,  the  master,  who  had 
over  30  years'  experience,  said  he  would 
much  prefer  to  see  every  boy  out  of  the 
house.  If,  in  addition  to  boarding  out, 
the  GKiardians  had  power  to  apprentice 
the  children  to  farmers  or  to  tradesmen 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  those  children  who  re- 
turned to  the  workhouse  would  be,  in  a 
great  degree,  secured.     He  trusted  the 
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Government  would  accede  to  the  Motion, 
and  grant  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  children  in  Irish 
workhouses,  so  that  the  subject  might 
be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  dealing  with  this  matter  are 
indebted  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  A. 
Moore)  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  forward  his  Motion  to-night. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  great  moderation  in  a  speech 
replete  with  information,  and  marked  by 
great  ability.      Last  year  he  spoke  with 
great  ability  on  the  same  subject;  but,  I 
venture  to  say,  he  was  hardly  quite  so 
moderate  in  tone  on  that  occasion  as  he 
has  been  this  evening.     The  reason  I 
venture  to  assign  for  this  difference  in 
tone  is  that  during  the  interval  a  Com- 
mission has  inquired  into  the  subject,  and 
has  reported  upon  it.      To-night  he  has 
refrained  from  such  criticisms  as  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  offer  on  the  last  occasion.  I 
am  glad  to  notice  this  change,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  say  that  most  hon.  Members 
who  have  read  the  elaborate  Report  re- 
ferred to   wUl  feel   constrained   to  go 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  most  of  his 
remarks.      I  am  disposed  to  ag^ee  with 
most  of  what  has  fallen  from  him.     The 
system  he  advocates  meets,  I  may  say, 
with  general  approval.      He  says,  with 
regard  to  education,  that  where  it  is  un- 
accompanied with  industrial  training  it 
is  almost  worse  to  the  children  than  no 
training  at  all — I  moan,  without  con- 
ferring upon  the  chUd  the  means  of 
enabling  it  to  acquire  a  livelihood,  and 
discharge  its  duty  to  society  in  after 
years.   We  have  heard  lately  of  extrava- 
gant expenditure  on  education  under  the 
London  School  Board,   and  I  largely 
agree  in  that  complaint,  and  if  anything 
of  the  kind  could  be  shown  to  exist  in 
the  establishments  now  under  discussion 
I  would  at  once  admit  the  necessity  for 
a  change  ;  but  the  charge  does  not  arise 
with  reference  to  the  children  in  Irish 
workhouses.     The  three  R's  seem  to  be 
the  utmost,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  Irish 
ratepayers  are  called  upon  to  pay  for. 
To  poor  children  especially  industrial 
training  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  Major  Trench  points  this  out  very 
forcibly.     This  Report,  I  need  hardly 
say,  is  engaging  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  Government.     I  cannot  say  at  this 
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moment  what  particular  remedies  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  propose ;  but  I 
can  assure  the  hoD.  Qentleman  who 
moved  the  Motion  that  the  special  points 
in  the  Eeport  to  which  attention  has 
been  called  have  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
As  to  inspection,  I  think  it  should  be 
conducted  by  those  who  are  responsible 
to  the  authorities  under  whom  the  work- 
houses are  placed,  and  that  the  same  In- 
spectors should,  if  possible,  attend  to  the 
general  management  of  the  children,  and 
not  deTote  their  attention  to  one  portion 
only  of  the  training.  As  to  boarding 
out,  that,  I  know,  is  a  question  on 
which  opinions  very  much  differ ;  and  I 
can  only  say  that  it,  with  all  other  matters 
in  the  Heport,  will  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  I  think  the  hon. 
G  entleman  will  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  press  his  Motion,  as  the  labours  of  the 
contemplated  Committee  have  been  fore- 
stalled, and  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  carefully  given  to  the 
subject  since  the  hon.  Gentleman  first 
brought  it  under  notice.  I  cannot  go 
into  the  details  of  what  we  may  propose; 
but  we  think  industrial  training  ought  to 
be  combined  with  elementary  education 
of  no  very  ambitious  kind,  not  g^ing 
into  those  branches  which  are  often  im- 
properly associated  with  the  education  of 
the  young  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Mr.  RAMSAY  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  had  it  not  been  for  the  re- 
mark that  elementary  education  was 
thrown  away  if  not  accompanied  by  in- 
dustrial education.  He  held  that  even 
if  education  went  no  further  than  the 
three  H's  it  was  useful ;  and  he  re- 
gretted to  have  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  suggest 
that  it  could  be  injurious  to  the  children 
or  the  State  that  they  should  receive  the 
highest  possible  education.  It  could 
never  be  disadvantageous  to  pauper 
children  that  they  should  be  even  highly 
educated.  These  poor  children  should 
not  be  reared  as  if  pauperism  was  their 
heritage ;  but  should  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  surroundings  of  the  poor- 
house  by  a  system  such  as  the  boarding- 
out  system.  This  would  reduce  the 
number  of  paupers,  and  prevent  the  per- 
petuation of  a  pauper  class.  Nothing 
could  be  more  detrimental  to  the  charac- 
ter of  children  than  to  herd  together  in 
special  pauper  schools,  even  of  an  indus- 
trial description.  They  ought  to  be 
boarded  out  amongst  industrious  and  in-  i 
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dependent  workpeople,  and  sent  to  the 
ordinary  schools  of  the  country.  In  thii 
way  they  would  be  absorbed  into  the 
general  population.  He  regretted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Gt)yemment  had  not 
thought  fit  to  grant  the  Select  Commit- 
tee that  had  been  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  SHAW  regretted  that  the  answer 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant was  not  more  distinct.    There 
was  no  more  important  or  difficult  sub- 
ject than  this  of  the  treatment  of  pau|)er 
children  in  the  Irish  workhouses.    They 
were  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  facilitate 
industrial  training,  such  as  was  g^iven 
to  the  children  in  reformatories.     The 
widest  difference  was  observable  between 
the  boys  brought  up  under  paidteachen 
and  those  trained  by  men  who  gave  their 
lives  to  the  work.  He  thought  the  Chief 
Secretary  might  have  held  out  some  hope 
of  the  introduction  of  a  measure  which 
would  enable  the  Guardians  to  give  an 
industrial  training  to  the  poor  children, 
his  own  opinion  being  that  there  might 
be  some  central  institution  established, 
to  which  a  selection  of  the  children  from 
each  workhouse  might  be  drafted  for  in- 
dustrial training,  or  the  Guardians  might 
be  empowered  to  allow  the  religious  so- 
cieties to  do  something  more  with  the 
youth  of  the  country  who  formed  the  rav 
material  of  the  labour  of  which  it  stood 
in  need.     They  did  not  make -the  most 
of  it,  and  the  money  spent,  if  proper]/ 
applied,   would  do  a  great  deal  more 
good. 

Mr.  YEENEB  agreed  that  there  could 
not  be  a  subject  of  greater  importance  to 
Ireland  than  that  which  was  now  being 
discussed;  and  hon.  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  House  were  quite  as  anxiousaahon. 
Members  opposite  that  the  children  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  workhoaies 
should  be  properly  educated  and  locked 
after ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  seetkf 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  question  after  tbt 
thorough  investigation  by  the  Gommii- 
sion,  to  whose  Report  attention  had  pro- 
perly been  called.  He  hoped  the  hoo. 
Member  would  be  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place,  and  woold 
not  press  the  Motion  to  a  Division.  Ht 
knew  that  in  the  case  of  the  Bathdovi 
Union  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  re- 
ceived industrial  training  to  qualify  thes 
for  respectable  employment  in  aftn^ 
life. 
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The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  was 
exceedingly  disappointed -at  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  reply, 
which  had  not  made  them  a  hit  wiser  as 
to  the  views  of  the  Government,  nor 
informed  them  whether  it  preferred 
boarding  -  out  or  district  industrial 
schools.  Upon  none  of  the  topics  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  A.  Moore) 
had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  given  the 
House  the  slightest  information  ;  and  he 
did  not  know  upon  what  grounds  the 
right  hon.  GenlJeman  asked  his  hon. 
Friend  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made.  The  Bath- 
down  Union  was  a  most  exceptional 
one,  for  there  was  scarcely  another  in 
which  anything  like  such  an  industrial 
training  was  given.  It  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  the  country,  and  yet 
corresponding  to  a  Union  in  a  large 
city,  for  it  had  to  deal  with  the  pau- 
perism of  Eangstown  and  all  the  Dublin 
suburban  district.  At  all  events,  he 
thought  that  the  Irish  Members  were 
entitled  to  know  in  what  direction 
the  consideration  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter  was  likely  to  go.  Did 
the  Government  intend  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  present  system?  Did 
they  think  it  ought  to  be  altered,  and 
would  they  promise  that  between  this 
time  and  next  Session  they  woidd  endea- 
vour to  devise  means  wluch  would  im- 
prove the  existing  state  of  things  ? 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE,  in  supporting 
the  Motion,  said,  he  did  not  care  whe- 
ther children  were  in  England  or  in 
Ireland  who  really  required  a  reason- 
ably good  education  to  help  them  to 
earn  a  livelihood ;  for  a  child  depended, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Poor  Law 
management,  upon  others  for  his  educa- 
tion; and  he  considered  that  where  a 
child  went  into  a  workhouse  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  him  to  make 
him  a  respectable  member  of  society, 
and  with  a  view  of  removing  him  from 
the  pauper  class  by  making  him  support 
himself,  and  thereby,  in  all  probability, 
preventing  him,  personally,  from  again 
becoming  a  burden  to  the  ratepayers. 
It  had  been  said  that  either  to-day, 
or  to-morrow,  or  at  some  future  time, 
something  might  be  done,  or  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  for  children  of 
this  class ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing during  the  present  time.  What  he 
did  want  most  earnestly  was  that  some 


measure  shoidd  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government — whether  it  was  an  English 
child  or  an  Irish  child  did  not  matter — 
to  place  every  child  in  a  position  in 
which  he  would  be  able  to  earn  his 
bread  for  himself.    He  thought  the  Be- 
solution,  as  he  understood  it,  was  a  very 
reasonable  one.    It  weis  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  poor  children  in 
Irish  workhouses — he  did  not  care  what 
workhouses  they  were — and  to  move  for 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  what  steps 
it  was  desirable  to  take  to  improve  the 
state  of  children  in  Irish  workhouses. 
However  a  human  being  who  professed 
a  feeling  of  kindliness  for  his  fellow 
subjects  could  doubt  that  such  a  Beso- 
lution  ought  to  be  passed  he  could  not 
imagine.    He  was  aware  that  very  often 
Besolutions  were  introduced  which  were 
inopportune,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
subject  was  not  likely  to  be  productive 
of  legislation;    but  that  was  not  the 
case  with  reference  to  this  question.    If 
anything  could  be  done  to  help  the  poor 
children  of  any  workhouse  it  ought  to 
be  done,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  deny  investigation  on  the 
point.    He  did  not  for  a  moment  say 
that  anything  would  come  out  of  that 
inquiry  when  held.     Let  relief  be  asked 
for  most  respectfully,  and,  if  necessary, 
what  he  would  contend  for  was — that  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  investiga- 
tion, in  order  to  place  these  children  in 
a  better  position  than  they  were  now, 
this    House,  which   was    the    highest 
tribunal,  with  the  exception  of  one,  in 
the  Bealm,  should  not  deny  this  investi- 
gation.   He  did  not  care  from  which 
side  of  the  St.  George's  Channel  the 
children  came ;  for  he  looked  upon  the 
three  Kingdoms  as  one,  as  far  as  this 
House  was  concerned,   and  he  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  use  its  power 
to  deny  that  which  he  considered  one  of 
the  most  reasonable  propositions  which 
had  ever  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House.    He  asked  the  Government 
to  look  at  the  large  number  of  children 
who  were  not  properly  educated,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
brought  up  under  the  control  of  the 
Guardians.    In  the  central  institutions, 
as  far  as  the  institutions  themselves  were 
concerned,  he  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  they  did  the  best  they  could  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  with  the  powers  the  rate- 
payers gave  them ;  but  if  those  powers 
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were  too  confined  in  themselves,  or  too 
small  to  give  the  necessary  education  to 
the  children,  then  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  see  that  they  were  not  kept  one 
moment  longer  on  the  Poor  Law  books 
than  was  necessary.  He  thought  that 
this  Eesolution  was  one  which  he  hoped 
would  secure  better  education  to  chil- 
dren in  workhouses.  He  sincerely  hoped 
and  trusted  that  it  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  House. 

Mrw.  D.  TAYLOE  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment that  the  Chief  Secretary 
should  have  suggested  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Motion.  He  (Mr.  D.  Taylor)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Committee  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Clonmel  desired  would  be  productive  of 
great  good.  The  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  of  amal- 
gamation of  Unions,  and  they  took  no 
evidence  from  the  public  in  reference  to 
the  subject  before  the  House.  Had  there 
been  any  idea  that  the  Commission 
would  have  inquired  into  this  subject, 
there  would  have  been  plenty  of  evidence 
obtainable.  Ho  thought  the  subject  was 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  he  trusted  the  Government 
would  see  their  way  to  give  a  more  defi- 
nite promise.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  he 
should  be  glad  to  support  the  Motion. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  regretted  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  not  have  promised  to 
redress  the  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  had  the  hon.  Member 
allowed  the  Government  to  wait  for  their 
vote  in  Supply,  his  prospects  of  obtaining 
a  favourable  reply  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  have  been  greater.  He 
thought  the  Chief  Secretary  had  not 
given  the  matter  the  attention  it  de- 
served ;  and  as  for  the  statement  that 
it  was  receiving  consideration,  they  all 
knew  what  that  stereotypt^d  reply  meant 
— that  they  shoidd  never  hear  anything 
more  of  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  entirely  under- 
stand whether  the  hon.  Member  for 
Clonmel  (Mr.  A.  Moore)  was  disposed  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  discussion  that  had 
arisen,  or  whether  he  still  thought  that 
it  would  be  desirable  or  necessary  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
subject  to  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
drawn  attention  was  one  of  the  very 
highest   importance.     They  could   not 
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doubt  that  this  class  of  children  to  whom 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  tunied 
was  a  class  that  required  the  most  careful 
attention.     It  was  very  well  known  that 
they  were  children  who  were    in  the 
peculiar  position  of   being   withdrawn 
from,  or  of  not  having  the  advantage  of, 
the  natural  influences  of  home,  which 
went  so  far  towards  the  education  of  mo>t 
of  the  young.    They  knew  perfectly  well 
that  children  placed  in  sucn  institutions 
as  workhouses — however  desirous  those 
who  had  the  management  of  those  insti- 
tutions might  be  to  do  their  duty — must 
lack  many  of  the  advantages  in  the  way 
of    education  which   were    enjoyed  by 
children  who  were  living  at  home.    It 
was  most  desirable  that  whatever  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  the  education  of 
these  children  should  not  merely  be  con- 
fined to  what  was  called  head  knowledge, 
and  that  everything  should  be  done  that 
could  bo  done  to  fit  them  for  after-life, 
and  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  place  in  which  their 
youth  was  passed.      The    Gt)vemmeiit 
sympathized  with  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  could  only  say  that 
the  subject  was  under  the  consideratioii 
of  the  Irish  Government.     He  hoped  and 
believed  that  this  would  lead  to  some- 
thing practical  being  done.     The  Chief 
Secretary  had  spoken  with  the  sympathy 
of  the  Government  in  assuring  the  Hoose 
that   the    Government   were  thoroo^J 
anxious  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
to  adopt  any  measures  which  they  might 
find  to  be  desirable  and  possible.    U^ 
was  quite  sure  that  the  noble  Duke  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  Government  would 
be  as  anxious  to  promote  a  good  work  of 
this  kind  as  any  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  The  question  was,  was  it  desiraUe 
or  necessary  to  have  a  Committee  after 
the  recent  Report  of  the  CommiiSion, 
considering    that    the    Report  was  so 
recent,  and  that  the  matter  was  engagii^ 
the  attention  of  the  Government?   B 
would  be  more  convenient  not  to  appoint 
a    Committee    at    this    period   of  tht 
Session,  and  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
promise  that  whatever  measures  ooaU  be 
taken    would   be  taken.     If  the  hoa. 
Member  for  Clonmel,  having  heard  aB 
that  had  been  said,  and  feeling  that  hk 
object  was  one  in  which  they  lul  synp^' 
thized,  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  t^ 
pointment  of  a  Committee  was  impoifarf 
and  necessary,  the  Gh)vemment  would  hi 
prepared  to  concede  that,  on  the  xaA^ 
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standing  that  it  was  not  casting  any 
reflection  on  the  labour  of  the  Commis- 
sion; but  that  thej  had  been  looking 
into  a  number  of  questions,  and  had 
opened  a  subject  which  it  appeared  de- 
sirable should  be  further  prosecuted. 

Ma.  A.  MOOEE  said,  he  was  happy 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed.  ''That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 


INDIA— EMIGRATION  OF  COOLIES. 
OBSEBVATIONS. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  emigration  of 
coolies  from  British  India  to  the  Colo- 
nies, which,  he  said,  had  of  late  years 
greatly  fallen  off.  The  reason  why  emi- 
gration of  coolies  from  India  was  dis- 
couraged was,  that  the  Colonies  to  which 
most  of  the  emigrants  went  were  prac- 
ticaUy  under  oligarchical  government, 
and  complaints  were  made  by  them  of 
their  treatment  in  our  Crown  Colonies. 
Complaints  might  fairly  be  made  of 
those  Colonies  which  were  not  made  in 
respect  of  our  self-governing  Colonies ; 
for  instance,  till  recently  he  believed  the 
coloared  races  were  quite  well  treated 
in  the  Cape  Colony  and  also  in  Canada. 
In  the  Crown  Colonies  there  was  a 
hankering  after  forced  labour,  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  slavery  which  was 
formerly  relied  upon  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  plantations. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  resuming, 
said,  in  regard  to  the  coloured  races  in 
those  Colonies  everything  depended  on 
the  Gt>vemors ;  but  there  had  been  in- 
stances in  which  Governors  who  had 
done  their  duty  by  the  subject-races 
had  not  fared  well ;  and,  in  other  cases, 
by  conniving  at  the  oppression  of  those 
races,  Governors  had  earned  popularity 
with  the  ruling  classes  and  enhanced  the 
snocess  of  their  official  careers.     The 

Eat  abuses  that  were  practised  in  the 
uritins  and  other  Colonies  were  mat- 
tem  of  fact,  which  had  been  placed  on 
record  by  Boyal  Commissions.  Evil 
effeeta  were  produced  on  the  coolie  emi- 


grants into  the  Colony  of  Grenada,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  they  were  treated  by 
the  managers  of  the  estates  there. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  given  Notice  on  this  sub- 
ject of  an  Amendment  to  a  Motion  which 
was  fixed  for  the  I5th  of  July.  The 
hon.  Member  was  out  of  Order  in  anti- 
cipating the  discussion  on  that  day. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Longford  had  g^von 
Notice  on  this  subject  of  a  Motion 
which  was  fixed  for  a  day  some 
weeks  ago.  To  that  Motion  ho  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  put  down  an  Amend- 
ment. The  Motion  was  not  moved  on 
the  day  fixed  for  it,  and  the  Amend- 
ment had  been  carried  forward  by  the 
Clerk  as  a  separate  Motion  until  to- 
night. 

Mr.  speaker  repeated  that  the 
hon.  Member  having  given  Notice  of 
an  Amendment  to  a  Motion  which  the 
House  had  decided  to  hear  on  the  15th 
of  July,  he  was  out  of  Order  in  discuss- 
ing the  subject  now. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  ventured 
to  ask  if  Mr.  Speaker  had  quite  under- 
stood what  he  (Sir  (George  Campbell) 
had  stated.     P' Order!''] 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  he  clearly  un- 
derstood the  hon.  Member's  point,  and 
it  did  not  make  anv  diiference. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked, 
whether  he  was  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the 
Notice  of  Motion  which  ho  now  had  on 
the  Paper  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  had  already 
stated  that  any  debate  on  this  matter 
would  be  irregular. 

IRISH  FARMERS— THE  "SPEKCER 
SYSTEM."— RESOLUTION. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  en- 
couragement given,  during  the  last  five 
years,  to  small  farmers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  by  the  system  of  re- 
wards for  improved  cultivation,  known 
as  the  •*  Spencer  system ; "  and  to 
move — 

"  That,  as  it  appears  that  f^eat  benefit  has 
arisen  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  by  the  working]: 
of  *the  Spencer  system,*  under  which  small 
farmers  have  been  cncourapfcd  and  stimulated  to 
improved  cultivation  by  a  distribution  of  small 
money  prizes  for  competition,  it  is  therefore  ex- 
pedient that  thi?  ■ivst'^m  sliould  bo  encouraged 
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by  Her  Majesty'B  Gtovcmmont  undertaking  to 
provide  official  inspection  in  all  cases  where  in« 
dividuals,  or  public  or  corporate  bodies,  are  will- 
ing to  provide  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
system  of  rewards,  more  especially  as  the  funds 
now  available  from  the  closing  of  certain  model 
farms  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
this  to  be  done;" 

said,  that  according  to  Betums  which 
were  made  a  few  years  ago,  half  the 
holdings  in  Ireland  were  under  an  £8 
valuation.  He  did  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  any  money  themselves, 
but  simply  to  provide  a  system  of  official 
inspection,  which  should  aid  those  land- 
lords who  desired  to  provide  rewards  for 
their  small  tenants  who  cultivated  their 
farms  with  success.  The  Spencer  sys- 
tem had  been  inaugurated  by  Earl 
Spencer  during  his  tenure  of  office  as 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
small  farms,  consisting  mainly  of  bog 
and  heather  land  in  Ireland,  and  it  had 
been  very  successful  in  its  operation. 
The  general  prosperity  of  Ireland  had 
not  as  yet  reached  the  small  farmers, 
who  were  in  want  of  some  encourage- 
ment. There  was  at  present  a  great 
waste  in  small  farms  in  that  country, 
both  in  the  matter  of  cultivation  and  of 
gathering  in  the  crops.  He  had  himself 
visited  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
Spencer  system  had  been  in  practical 
operation,  and  he  had  been  most  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  beneficial  effects 
which  it  had  produced.  He  saw  land 
reclaimed  from  barren  heath,  and  de- 
cent houses  standing  where  miserable 
cabins  formerly  existed,  with  every  sign 
of  comfort  and  contentment  among  the 
small  farmers  and  their  families ;  and 
he  had  returned  from  his  visit  deter- 
mined to  do  all  he  could  to  promote  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  small  rewards 
judiciously  applied,  which  had  achieved 
such  extraordinary  results.  As  the 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  attending 
the  system  was  spread  among  the 
gentry  of  Ireland,  he  believed  that 
many  of  them  would  be  ready  to 
subscribe  the  money  requisite  for  ap- 
plying it  to  the  different  districts  of 
that  country.  He  only  asked  the  Go- 
vernment to  help  in  that  work  by  send- 
ing down  accredited  independent  men 
from  Dublin  to  act  as  official  Inspectors 
in  all  cases  where  individuals,  or  public 
or  corporate  bodies,  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide these  small  prizes  and  rewards. 
The  funds  now  available  from  the  clos- 
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iug  of  certain  model  farms  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  enable  that  to  be 
done.  All  he  asked  was  that  the 
Government  should  do  something  to 
help  them  in  this  matter.  There  was 
hardly  any  object  in  the  promotion  of 
which  public  money  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageously expended  than  in  further- 
ing the  education  of  the  small  farmers 
of  Ireland  under  the  Spencer  system. 
No  class  of  men  in  that  country  were 
more  in  need  of  help  than,  the  poor 
farmers.  A  little  knowledge  would  en- 
able them  to  become  prosperous  and 
rising  citizens,  instead  of  being  a  class 
of  men  who  were  despondent  and  rapidly 
becoming  dangerous.  The  hon.  and 
gtdlant  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  Besolution  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  begged tosecond 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  g^lant  Mem- 
ber.    As  he  resided  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  his  lion,   and    gallant 
Friend  had  alluded,  and  was  one  of  tiie 
proprietors  who  had  joined  in  keeping 
up  the  Spencer  system  after  the  funds 
originally  provided  had  been  exhausted, 
he  thought  it  was  liis  duty  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  this  Motion.    He 
thoroughly  agreed  with  all  that  had 
been  said  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  adoption  of  that  system.     He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  word 
to  what  had  been  said,  and  well  said,  bj 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  upon  thit 
point ;  and  he  wished  only  to  speak  upon 
the  particular  proposal  that  he  had  made 
with  regard  to  inspection.     It  was  hw 
opinion  that  this  system  could  not  be 
carried  out  unless  they  had  some  sudi 
inspection  as  had  been  conducted  by 
Professor  Baldwin.     He  could  testify  to 
the  advantages  that  had  been  derived  in 
his  district  from  that  gentleman's  ia- 
struction,  and  from  the  more  than  official 
zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  canying 
out  that  inspection.     The  success  which 
had  attended  this  experiment  was  doe 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of 
Professor  Baldwin ;  and  in  the  particular 
distnct  in  which  he  lived  it  would  re- 
sult in  a  great  loss,  and,  perhaps,  a  com- 
plete stoppage  of  the  whole  system,  if 
the  inspection  of  Professor  Baldwin  was 
withdrawn.    His  hon.  and  g^allant  Friesd 
had  said  that  they  could  not  expect  the 
duties  of  inspection  always  to  be  canied 
on  gratuitously  by  pubUo  officiala.   It 
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was  necessary,  if  this  inspection  was  to 
be  of  any  use  at  all,  that  it  should  be 
provided  from  a  source  free  from  all 
suspicion — in  fact,  the  inspection  to  com- 
mand confidence  must  be  a  public  one. 
The  amount  of  money  which  such  in- 
spection would  cost  was  a  mere  trifle,  if 
defrayed  from  the  fund  which  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  had  alluded  to.  For 
these  reasons,  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  g^ant  Friend. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'  as  it  appears  that  g^eat  benefit  has  arisen  in 
certain  jKirtsof  Ireland  by  the  workings  of  *  the 
Spencer  system,*  under  which  small  farmers 
have  been  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  im- 
proTed  cultivation  by  a  distribution  of  small 
money  prizes  for  competition,  it  is  therefore  ex- 
pedient that  this  system  should  be  encouraged 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  undertaking  to 
provide  official  inspection  in  all  cases  where  in- 
dividuals, or  public  or  corporate  bodies,  are  will- 
ing to  provide  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
system  of  rewards,  more  espcciaUy  as  the  funds 
now  available  from  the  closing  of  certain  model 
itams  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  this 
to  be  done/* — {Colonel  King^Hannan^) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  had  been 
very  much  struck  by  the  very  practical 
speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
81igo  (Colonel  King-Harman),  and  per- 
haps one  word  from  an  English  Member 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  made  a  proposal,  which  he 
considered  was  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  good  one.  They  all  were  very 
much  more  convinced  by  example  than 
by  precept ;  and,  from  his  experience, 
he  could  say  that  that  applied  with 
even  grreater  force  than  usual  to  the 
small  Irish  peasantry.  A  man  might 
talk  to  the  small  Irish  farmers  until 
black  in  the  face  without  any  effect; 
but  the  example  of  one  of  their  class 
would  have  a  very  great  effect  upon 
them.  He  might  mention  that  the 
late  Lord  Palmerston  sent  over  to  Ire- 
land, to  the  property  on  which  he 
(Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley)  now  resided,  an 
agriculturist  simply  with  the  object  of 
instmcting  the  peasants,  and  inducing 
them  to  introduce  improvements.    But, 


as  everyone  was  informed.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  efforts  .were  of  small  avail,  and 
the  peasantry  went  on  in  very  much 
the  same  state  as  they  had  before  ; 
but  when  these  men  saw  their  neigh- 
bours' farms  properly  cultivated  and 
reaped,  and  observed  the  advantages 
which  were  derived  from  an  improved 
cultivation,  they  would  be  induced  to 
put  their  farms  in  a  similar  condition . 
All  that  was  now  asked  for  was  that  the 
Government  should  send  down  an  In- 
spector to  judge  between  these  farms — 
for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had, 
with  great  propriety,  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  making  demands  upon  the 
public  pockot.  Ho  could  endorse  most 
emphatically,  speaking  from  three  years' 
experience,  what  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  said  as  to  the  little  bene- 
fit which  would  result  from  a  system  of 
prizes  conducted  by  an  agent,  or  one 
connected  with  an  agent,  for  the  Irish 
peasantry,  ever  prono  to  believe  in  fa- 
vouritism, would  never  think  the  judg- 
ment impartial  or  above  suspicion ; 
whereas  the  decision  of  a  man  coming 
down  from  Dublin  would  be  regarded  in 
quite  a  different  manner,  and  would 
add  importance  to  the  distinction  ob- 
tained. He  would  only  add  that  the 
small  peasant  proprietors  were  not  men 
to  be  pitied.  He  believed  that  the 
holders  of  8,  10,  or  11  acres  were  well 
able  to  live  on  their  land,  so  long 
as  their  rents  were  not  unduly  high, 
and  that  they  were  able,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  generally  did,  lay  by 
something.  They  were,  however,  very 
much  accustomed  to  keep  in  old  lines, 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
said,  and  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
they  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  im- 
provements of  modem  agriculture.  If 
they  saw  a  neighbour  receive  a  prize 
awarded  by  a  Government  official  for 
the  management  of  his  farm,  they  would 
make  every  effort  to  do  as  well,  and  all 
the  boys  and  girls  would  be  employed  in 
pulling  up  the  weeds  about  the  place. 
He  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would  not 
treat  this  real  Irish  demand  with  disdain, 
but  would  think  that  by  a  little  discre- 
tion, and  by  the  adoption  of  the  very 
practical  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sligo,  it  could  be  satisfied. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  would  not 
have  wished  to  have  added  one  word  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
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Member  for  Sligo,  but  for  a  remark 
which  had  been  made  as  to  the  want  of 
utility  in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. It  was  his  opinion  that  very 
good  lessons  had  been  derived  in  prac- 
tical farming  from  the  Department  at 
Glasnevin  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Baldwin.  Those  lessons  had  been  given 
to  the  class  which  were  most  in  need  of 
them,  and  to  the  people  at  large.  In 
addition  to  the  teaching  establishment, 
there  was  a  farm  of  five  acres,  worked 
on  a  model  system,  which  had  produced 
very  surprising  results  indeed.  He  would 
venture  to  say  that  one  great  reason  why 
Professor  Baldwin  had  been  so  success- 
ful in  his  exertions  to  encourage  a  better 
system  was  that  he  was  enabled  to 
show  to  all  comers  that  he  was  able  to 
produce  such  results  on  the  model  farm 
as  he  wished  the  country  people  to 
strive  for.  Having  said  this,  he  would 
only  express  his  hearty  concurrence  with 
all  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sligo.  Of  what  had  taken 
place  in  his  own  immediate  district  in 
the  County  Waterford  he  knew  some- 
thing, and  he  could  say  that  the  system 
in  question  had  produced  most  favour- 
able results.  He  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  Motion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  that 
the  system  of  prizes  for  well-managed 
farms  was  in  theory  a  very  excellent 
one;  but  the  best  prize  that  could  be 
given  to  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  was  to 
make  him  feel  that,  however  much  he 
might  improve  his  position,  his  rent 
would  not  be  raised.  That  was  the 
simple  truth,  and  was  the  reason  why  the 
peasantry  did  not  improve  their  holdings 
in  the  way  they  ought,  for  it  was  the 
tenant's  feeling  that  his  rent  would  be 
raised  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  in  which 
he  improved  his  house  or  his  farm.  He 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  within 
the  last  20  years  the  rent  of  the  greater 
number  of  small  tenant  farmers  in  Ire- 
land had  been  raised  two  or  three  times. 
That  was  the  reason  why  the  tenant 
farmer  did  not  improve  his  holding  in 
the  way  he  should  do.  Irish  tenant 
farmers  were,  without  exception,  the 
most  industrious  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  but  it  was  true  their  labour 
was  not  always  well-directed.  They  did 
not  like  to  make  any  improvements  upon 
their  farms  or  upon  their  houses,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  landlord  or  his 
agent,  when  he  came  to  look  how  they 
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were  getting  on,  seeing  that  there  was 
some  improvement,  and  raising  their 
rent.  They  accumulated  money,  but 
they  did  not  lay  it  out  upon  their  farms 
or  upon  their  houses — they  put  it  in  a 
stocking  up  the  chimney,  or  sometimes 
in  banks.  It  was  his  opinion  that  untU 
they  gave  Irish  farmers  something  to 
hold  by,  and  a  conviction  was  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  so  soon 
as  they  had  made  improvements  their 
rents  would  not  be  raised,  no  great  im- 
provement would  be  effected.  He  was 
persuaded  that  any  system  of  prize  farms 
was  a  mere  nibble  at  the  question,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  gratify  the  aima 
and  aspirations  of  those  who  desired  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
in  Ireland. 

Mb.  macartney  beUered  that  if 
an  inquiry  were  made  into  the  amount 
of  rent  paid  for  land  in  Ireland,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  Irish  landlords  wero 
not  such  extortionate  characters  as  they 
were  represented  to  be.     The  amonnt  <tt 
rent  paid  in    Ireland  would   compaie 
very  favourably  with  the  rent  paid  in 
any  part  of  Europe.     Although  there 
were  points  on  which  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  tenant  might  be  improved,  yet 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  would  compaze 
most  favourably  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  tenure  with  the  occupiers 
of  land  in   any  part  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  England  or  Scotland.    In 
Ireland    the    tenants   had    advantagei 
which  were  not  possessed  in  Engliuid 
and  Scotland ;  they  had  a  right  to  claim 
compensation  for  improvements,  and  ia 
the  North  of  Ireland  a  right  existed 
which  was  not  claimed  in   any  other 
country.     Therefore,  he  thought  that  it 
was  not  correct  to  put  forward  the  cast 
of  the  Irish  peasant  as  being  a  veiy 
hard  one.     England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land had  been  alike  suffering  from  nn- 
favourablo    seasons    during     the    past 
three    years.      But    the    unfavooiaUe 
weather  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  it  had  existed  in 
France,  in  Austria,  in  Hungary,  and  it 
other  European  countries.     Therefore, 
when  Providence,  by  the  alterations  of 
the   seasons,   inflicted  sufferings,  thej 
could  not   be  justly  attributed  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  land.    He  thought  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Meia* 
ber  for  Sligo  was  a  very  good  one,  and 
ho  hoped  that  it  would  make  a  favow* 
able   impression  upon  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. The  adyantages  that  had  been 
derived  from  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  were  well  known  to  him,  and 
that  gentleman  was  himself  a  most 
excellent  and  thorough  agriculturist ;  and 
he  trusted  that  either  he,  or  some  other 
person  equally  well  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  would  be  employed  in  this 
inspection  of  farms  for  which  prizes 
were  to  be  given.  He  trusted  the  Oo- 
vemment  would  consider  the  proposal 
that  had  been  made  a  practical  one. 

Me.  J.  LOWTHKR  thought  that  the 
House  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sligo  for 
having  brought  this  subj  ect  before  it ;  for, 
as  was  well  known,  he  had  carried  into 
practice  the  theories  which  he  advo- 
cated. It  was  well  known  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  had  done  his  best 
with  the  people  amongst  whom  he  lived 
to  cany  into  effect  everything  that  would 
induce  them  to  improve  their  condition 
and  render  them  better  agriculturists. 
He  had  done  all  he  could  to  introduce 
improvements  in  agriculture  amongst  his 
tenants  and  neighbours  without  ostenta- 
tion and  without  seeking  public  aid.  And 
when  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  pointed 
to  the  results  which  had  been  obtained 
by  the  Spencer  system,  and  desired  that 
it  should  be  extended,  he  did  not  wish 
the  House  to  put  its  hand  into  its 
pocket  for  extending  the  system.  He 
(Mr.  Lowther)  also  was  of  opinion  that 
excellent  as  the  results  of  that  system 
were,  the  State  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  enter  into  competition  with 
private  enterprize  in  the  matter;  but 
improvements  should  be  allowed  to  be 
conducted  by  those  interested.  On  these 
points  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would 
be  di8X>osed  to  agree  with  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend.  The  question  had  been 
raised  as  to  the  comparative  advantages 
of  large  and  small  farms.  That  was  a 
point  on  which  he  did  not  wish  to  enter ;  he 
knew  that  opinions  differed  very  widely 
on  that  subject ;  and  whether  it  was  ad- 
Tanti^ous  to  erect  or  to  level  down  banks 
and  hedges  was  a  point  which  might  raise 
considerable  discussion.  He  thought, 
liowever,  everyone  would  agree  with  his 
lion,  and  gallant  Friend  in  deprecating 
the  tendency  which,  unfortunately,  pre- 
-▼ailed  in  Ireland,  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  be  content  with 
the  state  of  the  soil  which  had  always 
existed,  and  in  no  manner  to  endeavour 


to  improve  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
County  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry) 
had  taken  that  occasion  to  make  some 
remarks  as  to  what,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  cause  of  the  want  of  improvement 
of  farms  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  the  lack  of  improvement 
was  due  to  the  want  of  security  of  tenure 
in  Ireland.  He  confessed  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  so  far  right,  when  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  a  tenant 
put  up  permanent  buildings,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  he  was  entitled  to 
security,  for  the  erection  of  such  build- 
ings was  not  properly  the  work  of  a 
tenant.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tenant-right  cus- 
toms deterred  landlords  from  embarking 
capital  in  the  soil.  He  did  not  under- 
stand his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sligo  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man)  to  impute,  in  the  terms  of  his  Mo- 
tion, that  improvements  in  buUdings 
was  a  matter  which  shoidd  be  the 
subject  of  rewards  to  the  tenant ;  but 
rather  that  the  tenant  should  be  en- 
couraged in  the  mere  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  which  was  a  very  different 
matter.  It  had  been  suggested  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  give  some  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  inspection  of  farms. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  that  opened  up 
a  question  upon  which,  he  thought, 
most  of  them  would  be  disposed  to  agree 
with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend ;  and  if 
any  reasonable  facilities  of  that  kind 
could  be  afforded,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, as  he  thought  it  most  desirable 
they  should  be  given,  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  provide  them.  But  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  could 
be  carried  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  question  thoroughly  and  to 
take  counsel  with  those  who,  like  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  had  some  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters before  attempting  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion.  All  he  could  sav 
was  that  there  was  every  desire  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  afford  every 
assistance  they  could  to  the  practical 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland ; 
for  it  was  to  the  essential  improvement 
of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  that  the 
country  must  look  mainly  for  any  abate- 
ment of  the  evils  from  which  it  was 
suffering. 

Mb.  Shaw  said,  that  he  would  not 
have  troubled  the  House  on  that  occa- 
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Bion  at  all,  but  for  the  vagaeness  of  the 
]Motion  which  had  been  brought  before 
it  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
]\lember   for  Sligo.      The  Motion  was 
one  of  a  very  mild  character  indeed; 
and  if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Sligo  had  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  Professor  Baldwin  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  give  the  country 
the  benefit  of  his  services,  he  should  have 
been  content.     But  as  that  had  not  been 
done,  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  man  was  more  thoroughly  competent 
for  the  duties  of  inspection  than  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin.      He  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  place  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  some  position  where    his 
services  might  be  available  to  the  coun- 
try,  and  he  might  be  properly  com- 
pensated for  them.     In  a  country  like 
Ireland,  where  the  people  were  so  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture,  there  could 
not  be  a  better  head  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  than  Mr.  Baldwin.     He 
was  afraid  that  what  would  happen  now 
would  be  in  accordance  with  what  had 
occurred    before.       The    Government 
would  spend  thousands  of  pounds  in 
directions  in  which  the  money  was  not 
required ;  and  these  Votes  were  brought 
before  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  not  effect  any  alteration,  and  the 
next  year  the  same  thing  went  on  over 
again.      He  did  not  feel  inclined    to 
enter  into  the  question  of  tenant  right ; 
although  he  might  say  that,  however 
good  they  might  be,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  mere  prizes  would  not  suffice  to 
raise  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Ire- 
land.    In  his  opinion,  a  little  undiluted 
Communism  would  be  about  the  best 
cure  to  be  applied  for  raising  the  posi- 
tion of  Ireland.     As  to  the  subject  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Henry),  it  would  not  be 
honest  to  him  to  allow  the  House  to 
think  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  as  to  the  raising  of  rents 
in  Ireland  was  applied  universally.     He 
felt  very  much  disposed,  indeed,  to  ask 
for  some  Commission  to  be  sent  down 
into  those  districts  where  the  agitation 
had  been  going  on ;  for  he  thought  that 
by  that  course  they  would  arrive  at  the 
facts  of  the  case.     He  believed  that  for 
10  or  15  years  past  rents  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  had  been  greatly  raised,  and 
that  would  be  sufficient  justification  for 
agitation,  although  it  would  not  justify 
the  language  that  had  been  used.  Espe- 

Mr.  Shaw 


cially  in  some  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  country  would  this  raising  of  rents 
justify  the  agitation.  Speaking  of  the 
South  of  Ireland,  and  more  espedallj 
of  County  Cork,  he  might  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  had  been  notbuig  Hke 
a  raising  of  rents ;  and  be  beHered  that 
most  of  the  tenants  had  their  land  at 
veryreasonable  termsindeed.  Hetmstad 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  oom- 
ply  with  the  request  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Sligo,  and  wonld 
make  arrangements  for  this  inspectioii 
to  take  place. 

Mr.   STACPOOLE    concurred  with 
every  word  that  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Shaw).    He  trusted  that  some  inquiry 
would  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
rents,  and  as  to  the   conditions  of  the 
tenants  in  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  found,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  that  the  land  was  let  at  a  reason- 
able rate.     The  fact  was  that  the  agita- 
tion had  been  got  up,  owing  to  the  do> 
pressed   state  of  agriculture,  and  wis 
not  so  much  against  the  old  landownos 
as  the  new  landlords,  who  had  bought 
land  and  wanted  cent  per  cent  for  their 
money.    In  his  opinion,  a  CommissioB 
should  issue  to  inquire  into  this  matter. 
He  trusted  also  that  the  OovemmeBt 
would  agree  with  his  hon.  and  gallsnt 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sligo,  and  wonU 
appoint  an  Inspector  ;  for  unless  ths 
inspection  were  to  be  made  by  sow 
thoroughly  competent  person  or  Gtoren- 
ment  official  the   prizes  would  not  be 
valued. 

Mr.  p.  martin  agreed  with  t 
great  deal  that  had  been  said  by  hit 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Shaw) ;  but  he  trusted  he  would  notht 
considered  to  travel  outside  the  tenis 
of  the  discussion  which  arose,  if  he  siil 
he  could  not  agree  with  him  as  to  Ui 
statements  in  respect  to  rent-rai8ii(^ 
Within  his  own  personal  knowledge^  * 
the  Midland  Counties,  when  the  tinsi 
were  good  the  landlords  had,  as  a  gttoil 
rule,  but  too  frequently  increasea  thtf 
rents.  In  estimating  the  rise  in  goo' 
times,  landlords  had  looked  onlT  t* 
prices,  and  not  to  the  allowances  vhich 
ought  fairly  to  be  made  for  theimpiofo* 
men ts  created  by  the  tenants.  NovM 
prices  had  fallen,  it  was  but  £ur  Mi 
reasonable  that  rents  thas  assssNl 
should  be  lowered.  He  belioTod  • 
general    increase    of  rents   had  bs0 
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made  on  tenants  in  Ireland.  They 
had  now  had  three  bad  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
reduction  in  rents  ought  to  be  made 
generally  by  landlords  in  Ireland.  In 
considering  the  case  of  the  Irish  tenant, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  the 
improvements  that  had  been  made  had 
been  made  by  the  capital  of  the  tenant. 
There  was  much  to  be  said  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  strong  expression  of  discontent 
on  the  part  of  Irish  tenants ;  though  he 
disapproved  and  condemned  many  of  the 
expressions  so  recently  made  use  of  at 
the  tenant-right  meetings  referred  to  by 
the  Chief  Secretary. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  matter  to 
which  he  is  referring  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Question  before 
the  House.  The  Question  before  the 
House  is  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Sligo. 

Mb.  p.  MAETIN  was  sorry  that  he 
had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Motion.  He  merely  intended  to  protest 
against  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  being  accepted  as  to 
the  raising  of  rents  being  but  partial 
and  infrequent  in  Ireland,  and  thought 
the  best  apology  he  could  make  was  to 
sit  down. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed,  '^  That  Mr. 
Speaker    do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

ARMY— THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES- 
NORTH  GLOUCESTER  MILITIA. 

0B8SBVATI0NS. 

Mb.  J.  B.  YORKE,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  removal  of  the  North 
Gloucester  Militia  from  Cirencester  to 
Horfield,  and  to  move  a  Resolution, 
said,  he  would  touch  as  briefly  as  he 
could  upon  the  various  circumstances 
involved  in  this  matter.  He  had  always 
understood  that  the  system  of  local 
depot  centres,  which  was  adopted  in 
accordance  with  Lord  Cardwell's  scheme, 
provided  as  part  of  the  arrangements 
that  a  regiment  of  Militia  should  be 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
depot  centre,  in  order  that  it  should  be 
exercised  with  the  troops  of  the  Line 
who  might  be  quartered  at  that  centre. 
He  had  also  understood  that  the 
ordinary  arrangements  were  that  some 
200  men  of  iihe  Line  were  quartered  in 


the  depot  at  the  centre,  and  that  substan** 
tial  buildings  were  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation, and  that  extra  buildings 
such  as  store-room  and  armoury  were 
provided  for  the  Militia,  and  that  the 
Militia  were  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  order  that  they  should  be 
practised  with  their  comrades  of  the 
Line.  At  Horfield,  the  place  on  which 
the  Boyal  North  Gloucester  Militia  was 
intended  to  be  removed  to  from  Ciren- 
cester, very  few  of  the  advantages  which 
were  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments were  secured.  The  field  at 
Horfield  was  about  15  acres  in  extent, 
and  consisted  of  deep  lias  day,  which 
the  weather  they  had  recently  had  con- 
verted into  a  swamp.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Militia  who  had  been  encamped 
upon  it  would  be  related  to  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tewkesbury 
(Mr.  Price).  There  were  only  15  aores  of 
land  available  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising at  Horfield,  where  the  Militia 
were  now  encamped,  and,  at  present, 
there  were  only  two  companies  of  the 
Line  there,  consisting  mainly  of  invalids 
and  boys.  Therefore,  the  advantages 
would  not  be  very  great  from  associating 
the  Militia  with  their  comrades  of  the 
Line  whom  they  might  find  at  Horfield. 
The  next  objection  to  Horfield  arose 
from  its  situation  ;  and  he  might  say  it 
was  not  upon  the  main  line,  but  upon  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
three  miles  from  Bristol.  The  expense 
of  collecting  the  Royal  North  Gloucester 
Militia  from  its  recruiting  grounds  to 
Horfield  would  be  very  serious ;  payment 
was  made  to  the  men  by  mileage  on  the 
railway,  and  the  distance  which  some  of 
these  men  would  have  to  travel  from 
their  residences  was  perfectly  incredible. 
It  appeared  that  if  men  started  from 
Fainswick  in  the  morning,  it  took 
eight  hours  to  reach  Bristol — it  was 
thus  a  longer  journey  than  from  London 
to  Liverpool.  From  King  Compton  to 
Horfield  was  four-and-a-half  hours. 
Cheltenham  was  as  accessible  as  any 
part  of  the  journey,  and  that  occupied 
two-and-a-half  hours.  And  yet  the 
regiment  was  not  more  than  20  miles  from 
any  portion  of  its  own  recruiting  ground. 
Without  local  knowledge,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  men  at  King  Compton 
and  then  to  proceed  to  Didcote,  thence 
to  Swindon,  and  thence  to  Bristol,  and, 
having    got  there,  to    start  again    by 
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the  small  branch  line  to  Horfiield.  In 
seemed  to  him  incredible  that  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  removal  of  the 
regiment  to  Horfield  could  have  been 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  which  it  involved.  He 
could  onlv  believe  that  the  order  which 
he  understood  had  been  issued,  not  from 
the  War  Office,  but  from  the  officer  com- 
manding the  depot,  had  been  made 
without  consulting  the  War  Office.  He 
could  not  believe  such  an  order  could 
have  been  issued  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  authorities.  He  had  put 
two  Questions  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  upon  the  subject.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  declined  to 
suspend  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
reg^ent.  Therefore,  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  take  that  opportunity, 
although  in  the  absence  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  facts 
of  this  case.  He  would  briefly,  in  the 
next  place,  glance  at  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  regiment  at 
Cirencester.  The  county  had  erected 
buildings  for  the  Militia  at  Cirencester 
at  a  cost  of  £150,000,  and  the  accommo- 
dation in  every  respect  was  most  ample 
and  sufficient.  There  was  a  covered 
drill-shed,  and  Lord  Bathurst's  Park, 
which  was  close  adjoining,  formed  the 
most  favourable  drill-ground  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  regiment  by  its  noble  owner.  The 
regiment,  when  at  Cirencester,  could 
collect  from  its  own  recruitingground  by 
1 0  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  march  to 
any  place  at  that  hour.  The  regiment, 
moreover,  was  very  popular  in  Cirences- 
ter, and  there  was  no  occasion  to  billet 
the  men.  There  was  a  pi'eference  regis- 
ter kept  of  people  who  provided  lodgings 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  He  would  next 
refer  to  the  relative  eflfect  upon  the  morale 
of  the  troops  by  being  quartered  at 
Cirencester  and  at  Horfield.  The  Boyal 
South  Gloucester  Militia,  after  three 
months'  training  at  Cirencester,  had 
only  averaged  two  defaulters  per  diem. 
But  when  the  same  regiment  went  to 
Horfield,  he  was  informed  that  every 
man  in  the  regiment  had  a  mark 
against  his  name,  except  one.  That 
man  had  since  been  regarded  as  a  per- 
fect miracle,  and  it  had  been  foimd 
that  he  resided  at  Horfield.  He  had 
been  told  that  the  camp  of  the  Boyal 
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South  Gloucester  Militia   last  month, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Horfield,  presented  a  scene  of 
discomfort  that  was  hardly  possible  to 
conceive.     His    hon.    Friend    opposite 
would  be  able  to  give  the  House  some 
particulars  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
he  could  state  that  they  had  sometimes 
80  defaulters  per  diem.   This,  therefore, 
contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  the 
result  of  their  training  at  Cirencester. 
He  thought  he  had  shown  that  Horfield 
was  unfavourable  for  the  encampment 
in  several  ways,  and  it  must  be  boine  in 
mind  also  that  the  Militia  were  not 
always  called  out  in  spring,  or  at  t 
favourable  time  of  the  year ;  but  ooct- 
sions  might  arise  when  they  might  be 
called  out  at  any  other  time,  and  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  these  men  if 
they  had  to  come  out  in  any  unfavoor- 
able  time  of  the  year  ?  At  Horfield  they 
would  have  to  endure  snow,  and  sleol^ 
and  wet,  under  the  most  distressing  cir* 
cumstances  possible,  encamped  on  the 
blue  lias  clay  field.     What  would  fae^ 
come  of  what  was  at  present  a  remaik* 
ably  fine  regiment  if  that  were  done 
he  did  not  know.    The  result  of  voA 
management    as   this  was    deplorable, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  entire  regi- 
ment would  be  broken  up  next  year,  ur 
those  men  who  retained  their  likinfi^  fst 
martial  life  would  join  the  South  Odford* 
shire   or  the  Warwickshire  regimenb. 
He  did  not  suppose  for  one  moment  thil 
the  present  Government  were  respons* 
ble  for  what  had  been  done.    HorfieU 
was  invented  by  Lord  Cardwell.    There 
was  no  reason  why  certain  spots  shooU 
be  chosen,  and  he  did  not  see  any  reasos 
why  they  should  be  absolutely  adopted. 
The  system  of  selection  of  these  centw 
seemed  to  him  to  have  taken  oertiii 
points,  without  the  least  referenee  to 
local  convenience  or  railway  systeiMi 
It  might  be  that  the  necessity  of  eoa- 
centrating  the  Militia  at  the  depot  ostttat 
was  to  prevent  the  inspecting  ofieer 
having  to  travel  down  to  another  pliM 
to  conduct  the  inspection ;  but  it  smelf 
could  not  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  tbi 
attendance  of  the  inspecting  officer  lor 
once  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regi* 
ment,  at  a  different  spot  from  the  depit 
centre.     He  could  see  no  reason  vaii* 
ever  why    the   present    arranguuisifc 
should  be  allowed  to  continue,  if  *9 
possible  harm  had  been  shown  to  n/m 
from  them.    It  was  understood  ihit  til 
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remoYal  of  the  Militia,  haying  been  post- 
poned, would  not  take  place,  and  they 
had  hoped  that  the  evil  had  passed. 
He  beheved  that  remonstrances  were 
forwarded  repeatedly  to  the  War  Office, 
and  he  was  likewise  informed  that  the 
inspecting  officer  reported  against  the 
removal.  His  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
said  that  he  was  aware'  that  circum- 
stances were  not  satisfactory  at  Horfield, 
but  that  he  intended  to  make  some  im- 
provements upon  the  field  of  blue  lias 
clay  into  which  it  was  proposed  to 
empty  the  Royal  North  Gloucester 
Militia.  He  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
an  assurance  from  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  that  the  Order  would 
be  rescinded.  In  fact,  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  expressed  himself 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances.  In  con- 
dusion,  all  he  could  say  was,  that  if  this 
order  had  been  made  in  deference  to  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  originated 
under  the  scheme  of  Lord  Cardwell's 
Govemment,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  a  fine  regiment  to  the  sup- 
posed necessities  of  the  scheme. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Member  that  as  he  has  not 
given  Notice  of  the  terms  of  his  Resolu- 
tion he  is  precluded  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Hooae  from  moving  it. 

Mb.  PRICE  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  refused  to  rescind 
this  order ;  but  had  promised  to  go  down 
to  Horfield  himself  to  see  the  condition 
of  affairs.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  East  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  J.  R. 
Yorke)  had  asked  him  (Mr.  Price)  to 

S've  8ome  account  of  his  experience  of 
e  training  of  the  Royal  South  Glou- 
cester Militia  in  the  field  at  Horfield. 
He  did  not  feel  justified  in  going  into 
details  at  that  time  of  the  ni^ht ;  but  he 
might  say,  after  some  1 5  years^  experience 
in  the  Army  and  in  the  Militia,  he  had 
aerer  seen  any  such  discomfort,  and 
to  so  little  purpose,  as  occurred  at  the 
training  of  his  regiment  at  Horfield 
this  year.  If  the  House  would  allow  him, 
he  would  mention  the  circumstance  that 
a  great  deal  of  wet  weather  occurred  in 
Ae  middle  of  May.  The  day  before 
the  regiment  went  to  Horfield,  about 
the  8ra  for  4th  of  May,  there  was  a 
snow  storm^  and  two  days  after  the 
yeg;iment  azrived  at  Horfield  and  went 


into  camp  there  was  another.  When 
the  regiment  had  been  in  camp  three 
days  a  very  heavy  rainfall  occurred, 
and  while  the  officers  were  assembled  at 
mess,  the  news  was  brought  to  them 
that  the  men  would  not  turn  into  their 
tents  at  tattoo.  The  mess  was  broken 
up,  and  the  officers  were  ordered  to  join 
their  companies  and  look  after  their 
men,  and  they  found  that  the  latter 
were  not  to  blame  for  not  turning 
into  their  tents  when  the  biigle  sounded, 
there  being  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  be  insubordinate ;  but  it  was 
found  that,  owing  to  the  water  in  the 
tents,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  men  to  turn  in.  The  men  were  lite- 
rally up  to  their  knees  in  water  in  their 
tents,  and  every  bit  of  straw  there  was 
saturated.  It  seemed  that  the  reason 
for  this  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  field 
where  the  men  were  encamped,  the  blue 
lias  clay,  being  badly  drained,  caused 
the  water  to  accumulate.  It  was  drained 
in  a  manner  which  anyone  acquainted 
with  agricultural  draining  could  at  once 
see  was  utterly  absurd.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  this  occurring  another 
time.  It  had  been  mentioned  by  his 
hon.  Friend  that  the  regimental  de- 
faulters' book  showed,  undoubtedly,  a 
very  serious  increase  of  crime  on  this 
special  occasion.  He  might  say  that 
the  reason  for  that  was,  that  200  or  300 
men  of  the  Royal  South  Gloucester 
Militia  had  houses  within  a  radius  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  field  in 
which  the  camp  was  situated,  and  many 
went  off  to  their  homes,  returning  to 
their  duties  next  morning.  On  behalf 
of  the  officers,  both  of  the  Royal  South 
Gloucester  and  the  Royal  North  Glou- 
cester Militia  regiments,  he  might  state 
that  they  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
find  any  fault  with  any  duties  that  might 
be  imposed  upon  them.  Both  officern 
and  men  of  these  regiments  were  willing 
to  do  all  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
do ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
what  had  been  done  would  have  a  very 
serious  effect  upon  the  recruiting  of  both 
regiments,  and  especially  on  the  regi- 
ment with  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  connected,  as  there  were  various 
regiments  whose  head-quarters  were  not 
far  from  Bristol  in  which  men  could 
enlist  in  preference.  He  was  very  much 
afraid,  therefore,  if  this  arrangement 
were  effected,   that  the  Royal    South 
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Gloucester  Militia  would  become  almost 
depleted.  The  right  hon.  and' gallant 
Gentleman  had  said  that  he  had  intended 
himself  to  go  down  to  Horfield  and  see 
what  could  be  done  ;  he  was  sorry  that 
he  was  not  then  in  his  place  ;  but,  pro- 
bably, he  would  hear  afterwards  what 
had  occurred.  He  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  barracks  of  Ilorfield  contained 
quarters  for  the  brigade  depot  of  the 
61st  and  28th  Foot,  and  for  a  battery 
of  Artillery  ;*  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  battery  of  Artillery  should 
remain  there.  If  the  battery  of  Ar- 
tillery could  be  got  rid  of  —  and  it 
was  a  very  bad  place  for  Artillery — 
the  part  of  the  barracks  then  disused 
might  be  cleared,  and  accommodation 
might  be  provided  at  a  small  expense 
for  one  regiment  of  Militia  at  a  time. 
If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
went  down,  then  he  wished  to  ask  him 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  accommoda- 
tion could  not  be  provided  for  one 
Militia  Regiment  at  a  time  in  those 
barracks,  instead  of  occupying  about  one 
half  of  the  field  by  the  encampment, 
which  rendered  the  position  of  the  train- 
ing ground  left  available  very  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  just  spoken, 
and  regret  that  my  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
not  here  to  answer  this  Question.  I 
must  remind  the  House  that  my  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  has  gone 
through  two  very  severe  days,  and  every- 
one who  knows  what  the  strain  is  in 
fighting  paragraphs  of  a  Bill  through 
Committee  will,  I  am  sure,  accept  my 
apologies  for  Ids  not  being  present  to- 
night. When  the  Question  was  put  to 
him,  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
said  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
matter,  and  that  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  make  inquiries  upon  the  matter,  and 
even  to  go  down  personally  and  inspect 
the  place.  My  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  was  not  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  spot  in  question  ;  but  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  matter.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  my  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  or  one  of  his  Colleagues  would 
have  been  present  to-night  in  order  to 
hear  what  has  been  said,  had  it  been 
thought  that  this  Motion  would  have 
come  on.     Looking  at  the  Paper,  we 
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hardly  expected  that  this  Motion  woaU 
have  been  brought  on,  as  it  was  the  last 
of  a  series  of  Motions ;  and  jon,  Sir. 
have  noticed  that,  although  my  hon. 
Friend  has  stated  that  he  would  call 
attention  to  the  subject  and  move  a 
Resolution,  he  did  not  put  the  terms  of 
that  Resolution  upon  the  Paper.  That 
encouraged  the  impression  that  the  Mo- 
tion was  not  likely  to  be  taken.  On  be- 
half of  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  matter 
will  be  brought  to  his  notice,  and  that 
he  will  pay  great  attention  to  tbe  ques- 
tion, the  importance  of  which  he  tho- 
roughly acknowledged. 

Colonel  KINGSCOTE  did  not  wish 
the  impression  to  be  made  upon  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  matter  which  had 
been  brought  forward  concerned  only 
one  regiment.     When  a  Militia  regi- 
ment was  quartered  in  a  town  where  it 
got  on  so  well  as  the    Royal   Noslk 
Gloucester  Militia  had  in  Cirencester,  it 
was  a  very  g^at  pity  to  move  it  to  a 
central  depot.     But  what  had  been  said 
of  the  evil  to  the  removal  in  the  case  of 
the  Royal  North  Gloucester  and  the 
Royal  South  Gloucester  Militia   regi- 
ments applied  to  the  case  of  many  other 
regiments.    In  his  opinion,  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  would  be  done  by  draftioff 
Militia  regiments  into  these  depots,  aaa 
taking  them  away  from  their  surrouiidiiijC 
recruiting  grounds,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  they  would  not  he  anythiag 
like  so  efficient.    The  regiment  of  whidi 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  colonel  vai 
very  full  of  men,  and  very  efficient,  aad 
it  was  a  great  pity  that  these  Militia 
regiments  should  in  any  way  deteriorats 
or  lessen  in  number.     At  any  time  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  take  their  pait 
in  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  as  hs 
thought  the  matter  was  one  which  con- 
cerned the  efficiency  of  the  Militia  he 
was  entirely  in  its  favour. 

General  SHUTE  said,  in  his  opinioB 
the  Militia  constituted  the  real  Reserve 
of  the  Service,  and  he  was  very  glsd 
that  this  debate  had  been  broui^ht  f<v- 
ward.  A  want  of  consideration  ap- 
peared to  have  been  shown  to  the 
Gloucester  regiments ;  and  it  was  a  pitT 
that  any  course  should  ever  be  adopted 
by  the  War  Department  which,  wm 
giving  just  cause  of  complaint,  mi^t  bf 
liable  to  produce  deterioration  in,  * 
lessen  the  strength  of,  our  great  Got* 
stitutional  Force.    In  the  intwests  of  A* 
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Militia,  it  should  always  be  recollected 
that  the  Militia  was  not  only  our  most 
reliable  Foroe  for  home  defence,  but 
formed  the  best  Reserve  for  our  Army  in 
war.  That  Army  was  mainly  composed 
of  men  lately  drawn  from  the  Militia 
which,  under  Wellington,  gained  that 
victoiy  which  gave  Europe  upwards  of 
50  years  of  peace.  He  was  satisfied 
that  they  ought  at  once  to  enforce  a  fair 
Ballot  Act,  not  the  unjust  rich  man's 
Act.  Those  who  had  most  to  protect 
should  contribute  most  to  its  defence, 
and,  instead  of  a  payment  for  a  substi- 
tute, a  sum  should  be  paid  for  exemption 
in  proportion  to  income — a  man  earning 
or  possessing  £20  a-year  should  pay 
£1,  £40  a-year  £2,  and  so  on;  £1,000 
a-year  £50.  Every  man  in  the  Militia 
who  had  seen  two  trainings  should  be 
allowed  to  volunteer  for  the  Line.  This 
would  insure  that  the  Militia  would  bo 
brought  up  to  its  full  8trenp:th ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  result  upon  the 
Army  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing for  it.  Ho  said  that  a  Ballot  Act, 
with  a  graduated  exemption,  was  sug- 
gested by  him  in  speaking  on  the  Army 
Estimates  in  May,  1875. 

8iK  DAVID  WEDDERBURN 
tiiought  that  if  the  whole  couuty  of 
Gloucester  could  have  been  searched 
through,  a  worst  place  could  not  bo 
found  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  two 
Militia  regiments  than  Horfield.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ance they  had  received,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  go  down 
and  inspect  Horfield. 

Motion,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Menday  next. 

TRAMWAYS   ORDERS   CONFIRMATION 

(re-eotnmitteed)  BILIi— [Bill  215.] 

{Mr.  John  G.  Talbot,  Viscount  Sandon.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  that  the 
Orders  contained  in  this  Confirmation 
XSIl  were  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  to 
"which  nothing  particular  need  be  said. 
^ith  regard,  however,  to  the  Confirma- 
tiim  Bill  itself,  which  had  been  before  a 
iMeetCommittee,  itwasonly  right  thathe 


should  state  what  had  been  done.  Pro- 
vision had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill 
enabling  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant 
licences  to  use  steam  on  tramways  for 
experimental  purposes ;  but  in  order  to 
insure  that  that  licence  should  not  be 
obtained  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  locality,  provision  had 
been  made  that  the  licences  should  only 
be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after 
the  consents  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
local  authorities  interested  had  been 
obtained  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  made  an  inquiry.  The  power  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant  licences 
was  restricted  to  two  years.  Thus, 
if  the  experiment  proved  satisfactory, 
the  Tramway  Company  would  have 
one  year  to  come  to  Parliament  to  ob- 
tain powers  to  use  steam  permanently. 
The  question  of  allowing  steam  upon 
tramways  had  been  debated  in  the  House 
last  year,  and  a  very  full  discussion  took 
place,  and  a  very  large  majority  then 
affirmed  the  principle  of  permitting 
steam  on  tramways.  A  Committee  of  the 
other  House  had  sat  this  year,  and  the 
conclusion  they  arrived  at  was  that  steam 
should  be  permitted  on  tramways,  and 
also  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  grant  licences  for  the 
experimental  use  of  steam,  in  tbo  man- 
ner which  he  had  previously  referred  to. 
There  was  only  one  other  remark  which 
he  would  make,  and  that  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  North  London  Suburban 
Tramways.  He  could  not  positively  state 
whether  it  went  through  any  district 
within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  ho  had  g^ven  him  an  undertaking 
that  if  this  tramway  went  through  any 
part  of  their  district,  the  rights  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  should  bo  resei'ved. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  expression 
used  in  the  Bill,  "local  or  road  autho- 
rity," would  include  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  If  that  were  not  so, 
however,  he  would  take  care  that  words 
should  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  reserv- 
ing tho  rights  of  that  Body. 

Mr.  EAIKES  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  this  very  import- 
ant Bill.  This  measure  might  probably 
on  a  future  occasion  come  on  for  con- 
sideration as  one  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  if 
the  use  of  steam  on  tramways  became 
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popularized  a  revolution  over  the  whole 
of  our  lines  of  public  roads  would  be 
effected.       He    wished    he    were  able 
more  emphatically  to  congratulate  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  the  mode  in  which 
the  J  were  dealing  with  this  subject.    In 
the  first  place,  the  powers  which  were 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  were  limited 
to  the  purpose  of  experiment.  They  were 
enabled  to  grant  licences  for  one  year, 
and  to  renew  them  for  one  year  more. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  House  would 
have  been  willing  to  g^ve  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  any  other  authority,  more  ex- 
tended powers  than  that.  In  his  opinion, 
if  the  use  of  locomotives  on  roads  was  to 
be  permanently  permitted  there  would 
be  a  necessity  for  some    considerable 
changes  to  be  made  as  regarded  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Trade.     He  was 
bound  to  say  that  much  might  be  said 
against  the  present  measure,   and  he 
could  have  wished  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  have  seen  its  way  to  lay  down  more 
stringent  regulations  than  it  had  done. 
On  previous  occasions  he  had  expressed 
opinions  which,  he  believed,  were  shared 
by  the  majority  of  the  House,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide,  in  all 
oases  in  which  power  to  use  the  public 
roads  was  given,  that  such  user  should 
not  have  the  effect  of  ousting  the  ordi- 
nary traffic ;  but  that  the  persons  having 
those  powers  should  be  called  upon,  if 
necessary,  to  widen  and  maintain  the 
roads.  When  Parliament  dealt  in  a  more 
permanent  manner  with  this  subject  he 
hoped  that  a  good  measure  would  be 
passed ;  he  thought  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  present  Bill  was  only  tem- 
porary and  experimental.     With  regard 
to  the  width  of  roads,  he  wished  to  give 
Notice  to  his  hon.  Friend  that  on  another 
occasion,  when  the  subject  was  being 
dealt  with  in  a  more  permanent  manner, 
he  should  submit  to  the  House  a  pro- 
posal for  enforcing  a  minimum  width  of 
road  over  which  these  lines  were  to  be 
permitted  to  run.     There  were  other 
matters  which  arose  in  connection  with 
the  subject ;  but  he  would  not  enter  into 
them  at  that  late  hour.    He  would  only 
mention  that  two  Bills  had  passed  the 
House  during  the  present  Session,  in 
both  of  which  clauses  carrying  out  the 
views  he  had  endeavoured  to  express  had 
been  introduced.     With  regard  to  one 
in  Essex,  provision  had  been  made  that 
the  promoters  should  maintain  the  roads. 
In  one  unopposed  Bill  which  came  before 
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him  there  were  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  expense  of  paving  a  road  which  were 
contrary  to  the  principles  he  had  endea- 
voured to  affirm.  He,  therefore,  inserted 
the  same  clause  as  that  in  the  preceding 
Bill,  though  subject  to  a  Proviso  giving 
an  ultimate  discretion  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  should  in  future  offer  his  op- 
position to  any  Bill  which  should  be 
drawn  in  the  same  manner. 

SiE  JAMES  M'GAREL-HOGG  said, 
that  he  had  called  the  attention  of  his 
hon.  Friend  to  the  position  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  with  relation  to  the  roads 
of  the  Metropolis.  He  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  undertaking  that  their 
rights  should  be  reserved. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee,  and  re- 
ported, without  Amendment ;  to  be  read 
the  tldrd  time  upon  Monday  next. 


FABTNEBSHIP  BILL. 

C(m9ider$d  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Ruolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  BiU  to  coxiBolidate  and  amend  the  Law  of 
Partnership. 

Resolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Sampson  Llotd,  Mr.  Hek- 
scHBLL,  Mr.  Gkboo&t,  and  Mr.  Whitwbll. 

BiUj9rM«ii^<f,and  read  thefirst  time.  [BiU225.] 

COBK    BOBOUGH    QUABTEB    SESSIONS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mubfht,  Bill  to  regulate 
the  sittings  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of 
the  Borough  of  Cork,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Mtibpht,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gouldixg, 
and  Colonel  Colthubst. 

BiHpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  226.] 

HIGHWAT  AOOOTJNTS   (BETITBNs)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  BiU  to 
amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  Betums  of  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditure  as  regards  Highways, 
and  to  dispense  with  the  verification  before  Jus- 
tices of  the  Accounts  of  Surveyors  of  Highways, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sclatsr-Bootu 
and  Mr.  Salt. 

BiHpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  227.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  tin  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 
Monday,  30th  June,  1879. 


MINTJTES.]— Private  Bill— Select  Committee 
— London  Bridge  *,  nominated. 

Public  Bills  —  Firet  Reading  —  Prayer  Book 
Amendment*  (133);  University  Education 
(Ireland)  (134). 

Second  Beading  —  Wormwood  Scrubs  Regula- 
tion* (128). 

Seeomd  Reading — Committee  negatived — Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  *. 

Committee — Report — Local  Government  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Aspull,  &c.)*(113);  Consoli- 
dated Fund  (No.  4)  *. 

THE  LATE  LORD  LAWRENCE. 
QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Earl  GEANYILLE  :  I  rise  to  put  a 
Questioii  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gk)yemment,  of  which 
there  has  not  been  time  to  give  more 
than  a  private  Notice.     A  great  man  has 
passed  away  from  this  House  and  from 
this  life.     It  required  a  singular  combi- 
nation of  distinguished  men  and  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  to  build  up 
the  Indian  Empire  of  the  Queen.    It 
also  required  an  imusual  concurrence  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities,  much  time, 
and  nnosual  opportunities  to  build  up 
such  a  reputation    as    the    late   Lord 
Lawrence  has  established  for  himself  in 
tiie  history  of  India  and  of  this  country. 
If  7  Lords,  I  think  that  these  are  qualities 
irbich  it  is  wise  in  a  great  nation  to 
tcknowledge.    I  wish  to  ask,  Whether  it 
ia  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
temment  to  advise  that  any  mark  of 
p&bUc  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
nemoiy  of  Xiord  Lawrence  ?  I  purposely 
tbetain  from  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
node  in  which  such  a  tribute  should  be 
midered,  because  these  are  not  matters 
ofinere  sentiment — they  must  in  some 
^«gree  be  governed  by  precedent — and 
*ko  because  it  is  right  that  the  Advisers 
<^the  Crown  should  take  the  initiative 
la  a  question  of  honours. 

Ths  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  : 
ATeryone  must  be  conscious  of  the 
■Prices  of  Lord  Lawrence.  They  were 
<>&inent,  and  will  be  honoured  and  re- 
Biembered.  I  understand  that  an  offer 
1^  been  made  that  his  body  should  be 
istenred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
&t  that  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the 
)k>ble  Lord's  relatives. 

yOL.  CCXLVn.    [tiurp  series.] 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACTS— VILLAGE  OF 
LEIGHTON.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  SANDWICH  rose  to 
ask  a  Question  respecting  the  village  of 
Leighton,  in  the  county  of  Hunts,  the 
property  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  noble  Earl  having  read  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  describing  the  imperfect 
sanitary  condition  of  the  place,  and  the 
injurious  effects  of  overcrowding  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  said,  he  contended 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
on  whose  property  the  village  was  situ- 
ated, ought  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
remedy  the  state  of  things  of  which  he 
complained. 

Eael  STANHOPE,  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  Commissioners,  said,  that  when 
the  village  was  bought  by  them  it  had  a 
population  of  450  persons,  and  contained 
45  cottages  and  22  poor  cottages.  Their 
object  had  been  from  the  first  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  village,  and,  with 
that  object,  nine  of  the  worst  cottages 
had  been  pulled  down ;  while  the  others 
were  being  gradually  rebuilt  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compare  favourably  with 
the  new  cottages  on  other  estates.  In 
the  course  of  last  summer  certain  com- 
plaints were  made  by  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  respecting  the  state  of  some 
drains,  but  the  defects  pointed  out 
had  been  spcodily  and  satisfactorily  re- 
medied, and  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  He 
hoped  that  his  noble  Friend  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  answer  he  had  made. 
He  should  be  happy  to  furnish  him  with 
any  correspondence  that  he  might  desire, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  cottage  occupiers. 

NEW  NORTHERN  (VICTORIA)  UNIVER- 
SITY.—QUESTION . 

Lord  WINMARLEIGH  asked  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
the  Government  have  decided  on  the 
advice  which  shall  be  given  to  Her 
Majesty  with  regard  to  the  institution 
of  a  new  University  in  accordance  with 
a  Memorial  recently  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  replied,  that  a  Memorial  had 
been  presented  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
praying  that  Her  Majesty  might  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  Charter 
for  a  Northern  University,  to  be  called 
the  Victoria  University,  and  that  the 
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advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was,  that  Her  Majesty  be  pleased  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  Memorialists. 

INSURANCE    COMPANIES— PARTICIPA- 
TION  OF  PROFITS. -QUESTION. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
Whether,  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  persons  who  have 
insured  in  Insurance  Offices  which  give 
a  participation  in  the  profits  will  be 
liable  for  the  debts  of  those  Insurance 
Companies;  and  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
would  endeavour  to  give  the  best  answer 
he  could  to  the  Question ;  but  he  must 
submit  to  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  a 
somewhat  inconvenient  course  to  adopt, 
with  regard  to  a  decision  which  had 
been  given  by  one  of  the  Primary  Courts 
of  Law,  to  ask  the  Government  what 
their  opinion  of  that  decision  was,  and 
whether  they  meant  to  introduce  a  Bill 
in  consequence  of  it  ?  Of  the  particular 
details  of  the  Judgment  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  referred,  he  had  no  accurate 
means  of  informing  himself;  but  he  was 
told  that  it.  would  give  quite  an  inaccu- 
rate description  of  the  Judgment  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
described  in  the  Question,  or  as  going  to 
the  length  which  was  there  indicated. 
He  was  informed  that  the  Judgment  in 
this  particular  case  had  not  the  universal 
application  the  noble  Lord  supposed. 
He  would  merely  add  that  the  Judgment 
was  one  against  which  anyone  who  was 
affected  by  it,  and  considered  himself 
aggrieved  by  it,  might  appeal.  If  the 
Judgment  were  ill-founded,  it  would  be 
reversed ;  if  it  were  pronounced  to  be 
consistent  with  law,  the  House  would 
probably  not  expect  the  Government  to 
introduce  a  measure  to  alter  the  law,  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigency  of  one  par- 
ticular case. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

(The  Loi'd  Chancellor.) 
BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOE,  in  rising 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  subject  of  University  Education  in 

The  Duie  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


Ireland  and  to  the  present  arrangements 
under  which  University  degrees  are  con- 
ferred in  that  coimtry,  and  to  present  a 
Bill  on  that  subject,  said : — mj  Lords, 
in  inviting  your  Lordships'  attention  for 
a  short  time  to  the  question  of  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Ireland,  I   think  I 
ought  at  the  outset  to  offer  your  Lord- 
ships' some  explanation  of  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that,  at  this  period  of  the 
Session,  a  measure  on  this  subject  is 
about  to  be  laid  before  your  Loraships, 
and  is  about  to  originate  in  this  House. 
My  Lords,  the  explanation  is  extremely 
short  and  simple.     Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  at  various  times  had  their 
most  careful  attention  directed  to  the 
question  of  University  Education  in  Ire- 
land, the  various  demands  made  with 
respect  to  it,  and  the  opinions  which 
were  entertained  on  the  suBject.     Before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject  with  great  care 
and  attention.     My  Lords,  the  Oovezn- 
ment  at  that  time  were  of  opinion — sn 
opinion  which  we  still  entertain — that— 
without  entering  on  ground  which  was, 
to  some  extent,  debatable — there  was  in 
the  arrangements  connected  with  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland — I  will  not 
call  it  a  grievance,  but  a  deficiency  and 
an  inconvenience  which  called  for  a  re- 
medy.    My  Lords,  the  Government  hsve 
considered  whether  they  would  make  i 
proposal  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
that  deficiency  in  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament,  and  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  their  dn_W  to  do 
so — and  that  for  two  reasons.    The  fixst 
reason  is,   that  the    Government  ireQ 
knew  that,  however  simple  might  be  the 
proposals  which  they  were  prepared  io 
make,  the  whole  subject  of  Irish  Uni- 
versity Education,  and  all  the  opiniooi 
which  were  entertained  with  regard  to 
it,  must  be  thrown  open  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  Bill  whatsoever  on  the  nh- 
j  ect.   The  Government  were,  at  the  nme 
time,  conscious  that  there  were  other  met* 
sures  of  great  urgency  and  importtnct 
which  it  would  be  their  duty,  in  thefiift 
place,  to  submit  to  Parliament,  andnpo* 
them  to  have  the  judgment  of  Puiit* 
ment  pronounced,  before  thejapprosehed 
the  question  of  University  Education  a 
Ireland.     The  other  reason  tended  in 
the  same  direction.     In  the  course  of 
last  Session  of  Parliament  the  Govern- 
ment carried  through  Pariiameot  pro* 
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posalSy  with  wliicli  your  Lordships  are 
well  acquainted,  for  the  improvement 
of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Session  the  legislation  on  that  subject 
had  hardly  begun  to  take  effect,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  being  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  Government  were  of  opinion  that, 
looking  at  the  question  of  University 
Education  as  being  closely  connected 
with  Intermediate  Education,  it  would  be 
extremely  desirable  and  advantageous 
to  have  some  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  measure  with  regard  to  Interme- 
diate, before  they  proceeded  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  University  Education. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Govern- 
ment determined  not  to  introduce  a  Bill 
dealing  with  University  Education  in 
Ireland  among  the  measures  which  were 
to  be  presented  to  Parliament  during  the 
present  Session.     I  believe  that  soon 
after   Parliament  met  one  of  my  Col- 
leagues, in  answer  to  a  Question  which  was 
put,  either  in  this  or  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  stated  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  propose 
legislation  on  the  subject  in  the  present 
year.    But,  my  Lords,  the  position  of 
matters  has  changed  since  that  time. 
A  Member  of  the  Legislature — a  Mem- 
ber of  great  experience  and  ability — 
who  upon  this  subject  must  be  looked 
upon  as  occupying,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  representative  position  (the  0' Conor 
Don) — acting  entirely  within  his  own 
light,  introduced  into  the  other  House 
a  measure  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Uni- 
Temty  Education.  My  Lords,  that  mea- 
>Qie  is  not  before  your  Lordships,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  improper  for  me, 
uid  it  is  not  my  intention,  to  enter  into 
toy  controversy  with  regard  to  its  provi- 
sions.  Indeed,  I  am  anxious  to  avoid, 
*  dealing  with  this  subject,  every  ap- 
P*«mce  of  controversy — I  wish  to  state 
**Kly  those  facts  which  are  necessary 
to  explain  the  position  of  the  Govem- 
l  >^i    In  considering  the  measure  to 
l^  wiict  I  have  just  referred,  the  Govern- 
ateot  were  of  opinion  that  the  financial 
Proposals  which  it  contained  would  have 
ve  effect  of  constituting  an  endowment 
^denominational  Colleges  in  Ireland, 
jOHtraiy  to  what  they  conceived  was  the 
parliamentary  compact  entered  into  in 
*^9  with  regard  to  the  funds  of  the 
'^^uettablished  Church,  and  contrary,  I 
^y  say,  to  that  which  they  considered 
^  liaving  been  the  uniform  policy  of 


Parliamentary  legislation  with  respect 
to  grants  of  public  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Collegiate  education  and  instruc- 
tion. In  these  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment felt  that  they  could  not  support  the 
Bill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  contented  themselves 
with  opposing  the  Bill,  and  criticizing  its 
provisions  on  the  grounds  which  I  have 
stated.  They  felt,  however,  that  they 
would  not  be  acting  with  candour  to- 
wards Parliament  if  they  did  not  make 
some  statement  with  regard  to  what  they 
themselves  considered  to  be  the  great 
deficiencies  in  the  case  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  if  they  did  not, 
at  the  same  time,  state  the  extent  to  which 
they  were  prepared  to  propose  a  remedy 
for  those  deficiencies.  No  doubt,  they 
might  have  confined  themselves  to  such 
a  statement ;  but  they  thought  it  fairer 
to  Parliament,  and  fairer  to  those  outside 
of  Parliament,  who  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  statement  on 
the  subject,  that  their  views  should  be 
distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
form  of  a  Bill,  to  which  the  assent  of 
Parliament  should  be  asked,  as  contain- 
ing the  remedy  which  the  Government 
would  advocate  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
existence  of  which  they  were  conscious. 
My  Lords,  for  these  reasons  it  was  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  a  few 
days  since,  announced  that  it  would  be 
my  duty,  as  the  Eepresentative  of  the 
Government,  to  introduce  in  this  House, 
where  the  state  of  the  Public  Business 
admitted  of  its  being  done,  a  measure  on 
the  subject.  My  right  hon.  Friend — 
probably  not  bearing  in  mind  our  form 
of  procedure — stated  that  I  should  be 
prepared  to  lay  before  your  Lordships 
the  measure  I  refer  to  on  Thursday  last. 
I  greatly  regret  that  your  Lordships 
were  inconvenienced  by  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject.  As  far  as  I 
myself  am  concerned,  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  me  whether  I  pro- 
posed the  measure  on  Thursday  last  or 
to-night ;  but  I  found  that  Business  was 
already  arranged  for  last  Thursday ;  and 
it  appeared  that  it  would  be  more  for 
your  Lordships'  convenience  that  the 
Notice  I  gave  on  Thursday  should  be 
given,  and  that  I  should  make,  what  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  find,  a  very  short 
and  concise  statement  on  the  subject 
to-night.  My  Lords,  that  is  the  ex- 
planation— a  clear  and  simple  one — of 
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the  circumstances  under  which  this  Bill 
now  comes  before  you. 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  order  to  explain 
the  proposals  of  the  Government,  I  must 
ask  your  Lordships  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  state  of  matters  in  England  with 
regard  to  University  Education  and 
University  degrees.  In  England  you  at 
present  have  four  Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  Durham.  I 
put  aside  Durham,  because  it  is  a  Uni- 
versity local  in  its  operation,  confined  to 
the  College  and  Hall  of  which  it  consists, 
and  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
general  arguments  which  I  wish  to  lay 
before  your  Lordships.  I  come  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Your  Lordships  are 
well  aware  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  de- 
gree in  these  Universities  a  student  must 
become  a  member  of  the  University — in 
other  words,  he  must  be  matriculated. 
He  must  reside  for  a  greater  or  less 
period  of  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
order  to  qualify  himself.  By  submitting 
to  these  conditions,  and  by  proving  the 
proficiency  which  he  has  acquired,  he  ob- 
tains in  regular  course  the  degree  which  he 
wishes  to  obtain.  My  Lords,  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  for  any  person  to  obtain 
a  degree  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  without 
becoming  a  resident  in  one  of  the  Colleges 
or  Halls  of  those  Universities.  I  now 
turn  to  the  University  of  London.  The 
University  of  London  proceeds  upon  a 
principle  materially  varying  from  that 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A  student 
there  must,  indeed,  matriculate  as  a 
commencement  of  his  relation  to  the 
University;  but  he  is  not,  after  his  matri- 
culation, required  to  reside  either  in  the 
University  or  in  any  College  or  Hall  con- 
nected with  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity takes  no  account  of  how  a 
student  who  may  obtain  his  matricula- 
tion or  his  degree  has  obtained  education. 
He  is  allowed  to  educate  himself  where 
he  pleases,  and  as  he  pleases,  in  private 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  think 
proper,  or  in  any  private  Hall  or  College. 
All  that  the  University  requires  is  that, 
at  the  proper  time,  he  should  present 
himself  for  his  further  examination,  and 
show  that  he  has  attained  the  standard 
of  education  which  the  University 
thinks  desirable  and  necessary  to  qualify 
him  for  a  degree.  If,  when  the  time 
comes,  he  can  show  that  degree  of 
proficiency,  he  receives  a  degree  of  the 
University.  Now,  my  Lords,  that  being 
the  state  of  things  in  England,  let  me 

Tfte  Lord  Chancellor 


also  turn  for  a  moment  to  consider  what 
is  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland.    There 
are  in  Ireland  two  Univeraities.     There 
is  the  University  of  Dublin — that  is  to 
say,  the  University  of  Trinity  College— 
and  there  is  the  University  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  called  Queen's  Uniyersitj.  Let 
me  explain  separately  the  arrang^ements 
of   each  of   these  Universities.     With 
regard  to  Dublin,  the  University  and 
College  are  co-extensive.     The  members 
of  the  College  are  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  there  are  no  members  of 
the  University  who  are  not  members  of 
the  College.    In  order  to  obtain  a  de- 
gree   in    Dublin  University  a  student 
must  bo  matriculated,  as  he  would  be  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge.     He  must  go 
through  a  certain  amoimt  of  Colle^ate 
education,  which  must  either  be  done 
with  residence  in  Trinity  College,  or,  if 
he  does  not  actually  reside  in  Trinity 
College,  he  must,  at  all  eyents,  come  up 
certain  times  within  the  year  to  nndeiigo 
a  periodical  examination — not  examina- 
tion for  a  degree,  but  periodical  exa- 
mination to  test   his   progress  in  the 
particular  course  of  leamine  laid  down 
by  the  College.    During  that  time  he 
must  be  on  the  books  of  the  College, 
and  he  must  pay  the  annual  fees  thtt 
the  College  requires.     My  Lords,  the 
endowments  of  Trinity  College  are  en- 
tirely open  to  every  denomination.    I 
am  glad  to  believe  that  to  some  extent 
in  practice  the  advantages  of  Trinity  Od- 
lege  are  availed  of  by  all  denominations 
in  Ireland.    I  speak  myself  as  one  who 
has  been  an  alumnus  of  the  Universty 
of  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  be 
Chancellor;  and  I  well  remember  that 
in  the    time  of  my  Collegiate  oonxae 
several  of  my  intimate    friends   wfie 
members  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Chud, 
receiving  there  the  same  education  whidi 
I  received — and  I  recollect  that  I  had 
the  advantage  of  having  as  my  prifits 
tutor  one    of   the   most    accompliahed 
mathematicians  of  the  day,  who  was  a 
Boman   Catholic.    My  Lords,  the  teiti 
for  the  higher  endowments  of  Trim^ 
College  which  then  existed  haTe  been 
entirely  removed,   and  there  is   abso- 
lutely at  this  moment  no  disqnaIi£catioB 
to  any  person  whomsoever  with  regarf 
to  any  endowment    or   preferment  ia 
Trinity  College.    And  your  Lordsfaifi 
cannot  have  a  more  conspicuous  proof 
of  that  than  that  which  nas  occonel 
within  the  last  few  days.    One  of  the 
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gpreat  prizes  of  Trinity  College  had  to  be 
filled  up— one  of  the  Fellowships  of  the 
College.  There  was  the  usual  examina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  that 
yacanc^.  The  successful  candidate,  I 
am  inrormed,  belongs  to  the  Moravian 
denomination;  and  if  there  had  been 
another  vacancy,  the  next  in  order  of 
merit  was  a  Homan  Catholic.  Your 
Lordships,  then,  cannot  but  be  satisfied 
with  the  complete  openness  to  all  deno- 
minations of  the  endowments  of  Trinity 
College.  Your  Lordships,  at  the  same 
time,  will  understand  that,  although  all 
the  endowments  are  open  in  the  way  I 
describe,  a  degree  cannot  be  obtained 
by  any  person  in  Trinity  College  without 
his  becoming  a  member  resident,  or 
attending  periodical  examinations,  in  the 
University.  Now,  what  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Queen's  1  fniversity  ?  My 
Lords,  the  history  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity is  this : — Li  the  year  1845  there 
were  founded  three  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland--one  at  Belfast,  one  at  Cork, 
and  one  at  Galway.  They  were  founded, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  Colleges,  without 
any  arrangements  for  conferring  de- 
grees. They  were  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment with  grants  for  building,  and  with 
considerable  endowments  for  the  foun- 
dation of  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
Li  a  few  years  afterwards — I  think  in 
1850 — the  Queen's  University  was  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
degrees  upon  those  who  were  students 
of  those  three  Colleges.  Now,  your 
Lordships  will  understand  that  the 
Qaeen's  University  itself  has,  what  I 
may  term,  no  local  or  real  existence 
beyond  that  of  its  corporate  character. 
"Wliat  I  mean  to  say  is,  it  does  not 
undertake  to  teach ;  it  has  no  Professors, 
it  has  no  Fellows.  It  is  not  provided 
with,  any  scholarships  or  exhibitions — it 
is  simply  an  Examining  Body.  But, 
then,  joxa  Lordships  will  observe  the 
peculiarity  of  this  Examining  Body  is 
this — ^it  does  not  examine  for  the  pur- 
Mee  of  conferring  degrees  at  large,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  degree 
only  on  those  who  pass  through  a  curri- 
culum or  course  of  study  in  one  of  the 
three  Queen's  Colleges.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  I 
stated  of  Trinity  College  so  I  say  of 
fhem — ^they  are  entirely  open.  They 
are  open  to  persons  of  all  denominations, 
without  any  restriction  whatever.  And, 
toy   Lords,   I    am    glad   to  say  that, 


looking  at  the  number  of  these  Colleges, 
they  appear  to  be  availed  of,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  persons  of  all  de- 
nominations. I  have  got  the  numbers 
upon  the  books  of  the  three  Colleges.  I 
have  here  a  list  of  the  students  wlio 
were  attending  in  the  year  1876-7, 
matriculated  and  not  matriculated.  As 
to  Queen's  College  in  I^elfast,  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  it  belonp^ing  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  86.  The  Presby- 
terians, who  are  the  f^reatest  number  in 
that  part  of  Ireland — more  particularly 
those  who  are  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland — are 
generally  educated  there.  The  Presby- 
terians were  370.  There  was  a  very 
small  number  of  Roman  Catholics — only 
13  ;  of  other  denominations,  68.  I  turn 
to  the  Queen's  College  at  Cork.  I  find 
that  at  Cork  there  were  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  101  ;  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 113;  and  of  Presbyterians,  6: 
so  that  in  Cork  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Queen's  College  actually  outnumber  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  put  together. 
All  other  denominations  number  only 
13.  In  Galway  I  find  the  numbers 
are — Church  of  Ireland,  26;  Presbyte- 
rians, 77 ;  Roman  Catholics,  89.  So  there, 
— again,  Roman  Catholics  are,  roughly 
speaking,  equal  in  numbers  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the 
Presbyterians  put  together.  Taking  the 
three  Colleges  together,  the  numbers 
are  —  Members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, 213  ;  Roman  Catholics,  230;  Pres- 
byterians, 387  ;  and  of  all  other  denomi- 
nations, 90.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  how  far  these  numbers 
are  out  of  proportion,  or  in  proportion, 
either  with  the  whole  population  of  Ire- 
land or  that  part  of  the  population  which 
may  be  supposed  to  require  University 
Education.  I  do  not  refer  to  it  for  any 
purpose  of  controversy — I  wish  to  place 
your  Lordships  in  possession  of  what 
the  facts  are ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges  there  is  a  substan- 
tial— a  very  substantial — admixture  of 
persons  of  all  denominations.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  what  I  have  stated  is 
this :  you  have  got  in  Ireland  two  Uni- 
versities ;  you  have  got  in  those  Univer- 
sities all  the  endowments  and  privileges 
open  to  persons  of  all  denominations; 
and  you  have  got  provisions  for  con- ' 
ferring  degrees  upon  all  the  members 
of  those  Universities.    But  then  comes 
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this  state  of  things  which  is  entirely 
peculiar    to    Ireland,   which   does  not 
exist  in  this  country ;  you  have  got  no 
means  in  Ireland  of  conferring  a  degree 
upon  any  person  who  does  not  submit  to 
become  a  member  of  one  or  other  of 
those  two  Universities.     My  Lords,  that 
is  a  state  of  things  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  consider  to  be  a  deficiency, 
and  an  inconvenience  to  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  become  members  of  those 
Universities,  and  which  constitute  just 
and  reasonable  ground  of  complaint.     I 
ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  what  is 
the  meaning  of  a  degree.     A  degree  in 
a  University  is,  after  all,  just  like  any 
other  honour  proceeding  from  the  Crown. 
It  is  a  mark  of  honour  g^ven  by  the 
Crown.   The  Crown  is  unable,  personally 
or  immediately,  to  superintend  the  giving 
of  degrees,  because  it  is  unable  to  con- 
duct the  examinations  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  conferring  de- 
grees.    It  is,   therefore,   necessary  for 
the  Crown,  and  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
Crown,  to  delegate  to  a  University  the 
duty,    responsibility,   and  privilege  of 
examining  for  degrees  and  conferring 
degrees.  But  degrees  are,  in  one  respect, 
unlike  other  honours.     With  regard  to 
other  honours,  you  may  have  them  or 
not  have  them  ;  they  are  not  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  daily  life. 
"With  regard  to  University  degrees,  the 
state  of  things  is  entirely  different :  for 
a  University  degree  with  regard  to  many 
Professions — indeed,  with  regard  to  all 
our  great  Professions — is  absolutely  re- 
quisite:— or,  if  not  requisite,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  an  honour,  an  attribute,  which 
carries  with  it  certain  advantages  and 
privileges  with  regard  to  the  terms  upon 
which  the  holder  of  it  enters  the  learned 
Professions.  Therefore,  itbecomesa  just 
matter  of  complaint  to  any  member  of 
the  community  if  he  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  other  persons 
in  obtaining  a  degree  which  it  may  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have,  having  regard 
to  his  advancement  in  life.     Now,  we 
know  there  are  in  Ireland,  as  in  Eng- 
land, many  private  Colleges — Colleges 
which  do  not  choose  to  submit  to  the 
conditions  and  rules  which  must  neces- 
sarily attach  to  public  institutions  like 
Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
They  may  be  able  to  educate  young  men 
with  great  success  and  advantage ;  and 
it  is  a  considerable  loss  to  them  to  be 
unable  to  secure  the  advantages  arising 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


from  the  power  of  conferring  degrees, 
when  those  advantages  are  to  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  Even  with  regard  to 
private  tuition  the  same  observation 
applies.  I  am  one  of  those  who  attach 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  Col- 
legiate education.  I  look  upon  it  as  un- 
doubtedly the  highest  class  and  form  of 
upper  education  ;  and  I  certainly  should 
be  sorry  to  put  in  comparison  with  a 
Collegiate  education  the  education  re- 
ceived under  private  tuition.  I  could 
understand  it  oeing  said — "  We  shall 
give  no  degrees  whatever  unless  those 
who  come  forward  to  claim  them  show 
they  have  been  educated  under  a  Col- 
legiate curriculum."  But  you  cannot 
say  in  England — "  We  wUl  give  de- 
grees to  all  comers,  wherever  they  have 
been  educated,  whether  in  a  public  Col- 
lego,  in  a  private  College,  or  under  private 
tuition" — you  cannot  say  that  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  any  justice  say  in  Ireland 
— **We  will  adopt  a  wholly  different 
course.  We  will  give  no  degrees  here 
but  for  those  who  pass  through  Trinity 
College  or  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.*' 
That  is  a  defect — a  deficiency  of  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  confemng 
degrees  —  of  which  the  (Government 
were  sensible  in  Ireland ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  is  to  meet  and  remedy  that 
deficiency. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  state  very  shortlj 
the  way  in  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  remedy  that  defect.  In  the  Bill, 
to  which  I  shall  ask  your  Lordships  to 
g^ve  a  first  reading  to-night,  provision  is 
made  for  founding  and  incorporatiDg  a 
University  in  Ireland.  The  Univemty 
is  to  consist  of  a  Chancellor  and  a  Senate. 
The  Senate,  of  course,  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Charter  of  the  Crown ;  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Bill  is  that  the  Senate 
shall  not  exceed  36  in  number,  and 
that  they  shall  be  nominated,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  Crown.  Amnge- 
ments  will  be  made  to  fill  up  a  ce^ 
tain  number  of  the  vacancies  which 
afterwards  occur,  so  that  Convocatioa 
— the  constitution  of  wliich  I  will  p«- 
sently  describe — may  have  the  power 
of  electing  six  members  of  the  Senate. 
We  propose  that  the  Convocation  shoiiU 
consist  of  graduates  who  may  obtaii 
their  degrees  in  this  University,  and 
any  graduates  who  may  be  trans- 
ferred and  become  graduates  of  the  Uni* 
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yersiiy.  We  propose  that  the  Senate 
should  elect  its  own  Vice  Chancellor. 
We  propose  that  the  University,  thus  con- 
stituted, should  make  provision  for  such 
public  examination  of  candidates  for 
matriculation  and  degrees  and  such  other 
University  examinations  in  secular  sub- 
jects as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  ap- 
point Examiners  in  the  several  subjects 
of  secular  learning  usually  studied  in 
a  University ;  that  it  should  confer  de- 
grees in  all  faculties  except  theology, 
and  confer  these  degrees  without  re- 
quiring, as  a  condition,  residence  in 
any  particular  College  or  Hall,  or 
tuition  under  any  particular  form ; 
that  it  should  look  in  the  examination 
to  the  standard  of  proficiency  necessary 
for  degrees,  and  confer  degrees  on  those 
who  have  attained  that  standard.  We 
propose  that  there  should  not  be  any 
Professors  or  Lecturers  connected  with 
the  College — and,  in  that  respect,  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  do  we 
propose  with  reference  to  the  Queen's 
University?  Your  Lordships  will  re- 
member that  the  Queen's  University 
itself  is  but  an  Examining  Body  ;  but  it 
is  an  Examining  Body  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  those  students  who 
are  members  of  the  three  Queen's  Col- 
leg^.  It  appears  to  the  Government  that 
it  would  be  an  arrangement  not  only  in- 
convenient, but  without  precedent,  to 
establish  in  one  Metropolis  three  Uni- 
versities— Trinity  College  (the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin),  the  Queen's  University, 
and  the  University  which  is  proposed  to 
be  created  by  this  Bill — and  that  it 
would  be  still  more  indefensible  to  adopt 
that  course,  when  you  consider  that  two 
of  these  Universities  would  be  perform- 
ing exactly  the  same  functions — namely, 
examining  for  degrees — with  only  a 
triflinff  distinction.  We,  therefore,  pro- 
pose l£at  as  soon  as  the  University  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  constituted  by 
Boyal  Charter,  steps  shall  be  taken 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity; that  the  graduates  of  the 
Qaeen's  University  should  become  gra- 
duates of  the  new  University  with  all  the 
privileffes  which  they  had  before ;  and 
that  afi  who  are  matriculated  students 
of  the  Queen's  University  shall  become 
matriculated  students,  with  all  the  same 
advantage,  of  the  new  Universities. 
My  Lords,  I  said  that  as  to  the  Queen's 


University  there  were  no  endowments 
in  the  shape  of  professorships,  or  scholar- 
ships, or  exhibitions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  fund  of  moderate  amount  which 
has  been  collected  by  private  contribu- 
tions, and  placed  under  the  management 
of  the  Queen's  University,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  exhibitions  for  those 
students  who  come  from  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  Of  course,  that  is  a  private 
fund,  contributed  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  that  will  not  be  interfered  with  or 
diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  otlier  respects,  the 
Vote  of  Parliament  which  is  taken  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Queen's  University 
will,  of  course,  apply  itself  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  which  I  have  spoken.  In 
what  I  have  said  your  Lordships  will 
observe  that  our  intention  and  anxiety 
has  been  not  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  Queen's  Colleges — we  do  not 
touch  them  in  any  respect  —  and  if 
there  is  any  change  whatever,  it  is  for 
their  advantage,  for  they  will  bo  con- 
nected with  a  University  larger  and 
more  extended,  and,  I  hope,  stronger 
than  ever  the  Queen's  University  has 
been. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  proposals 
which  your  Lordships  will  find  in  the  Bill 
for  which  I  shall  ask  a  first  reading.  They 
are  extremely  simple.  They  avoid  much 
of  the  debatable  ground  connected  with 
University  Education  in  Ireland ;  and  I 
can  honestly  say,  however  we  difi'er  as  to 
endowments  or  other  questions  of  con- 
troversy, so  far  as  I  can  understand, 
there  is  not  a  single  provision  in  the 
present  Bill  on  which  we  may  not  all 
find  it  possible  to  agi*ee.  Whether  that 
is  so  or  not,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make 
this  proposal  to  Parliament.  They  pro- 
pose it  in  the  hope  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  University 
Question  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  first 
difficulty  which  ought  to  be  solved,  and 
I  hope  your  Lordships  will  give  this 
Bill  your  most  favourable  consideration. 
I  have  only  to  thauk  your  Lordships 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
heard  a  statement  of  some  technicality 
and  detail. 

Bill  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  to  extend  the  benefits 
connected  with  University  Education 
in  Ireland.  —  Presented,  —  {^Th$  Lord 
Chancellor,) 
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EarlGEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  whe- 
ther this  Bill  is  to  be  accepted  or  not,  it 
is  one  which  will  certainly  require  the 
gravest  consideration  by  Parliament.  I 
can,  however,  conceive  of  nothing  more 
inconsistent  with  that  grave  considera- 
tion, than  that  immediately  after  the 
statement  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  a  debate  should  follow. 
I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  say- 
ing one  word  only  on  the  subject.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  naturally 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  ex- 
planation to  your  Lordships  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Government 
have  found  it  desirable  to  bring  in  this 
Bill.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  told 
us  that  his  should  be  a  short  and  simple 
statement.  It  was  certainly  not  a  long 
one ;  but,  as  to  its  simplicity,  notwith- 
standing the  great  power  of  exposition 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  quite  understood,  at  the 
moment,  the  reasons  he  has  given  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  this  matter  was  carefully 
considered  by  Government  during  the 
winter,  and  that  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  it  any  easy  and  simple  manner; 
but  now  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  says 
that  he  sees  no  reason  why  this  Bill 
should  not  be  agreed  to  by  all  parties. 
He  stated,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
were  more  urgent  matters  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Government  wished 
to  judge  of  the  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed on  the  adoption  of  the  measure  of 
last  year.  If  I  make  any  complaint  at 
all,  it  is  not  that  the  Government  have 
brought  in  this  Bill  and  endeavoured  to 
settle  the  question,  but  that  they  have 
brought  it  in  at  this  particular  moment. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  pro- 
pounded what  is  to  me  a  perfectly  new 
doctrine — namely,  that  a  Bill  having 
been  introduced  into  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  some  weeks  ago  on 
the  subject,  it  would  not  have  been 
fair  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for 
them  to  state  their  objections  to  it,  but 
that,  in  fairness,  they  were  bound  to 

f  resent  a  Bill  themselves  on  the  subject, 
cannot  conceive  why,  looking  at  the 
want  of  Business  in  your  Lordships' 
House,  this  measure  was  not  introduced 
before  the  very  end  of  June.  I  wish  now 
to  ask  one  question  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  is,  Whether  it  is 


their  intention  by  this  Bill,  in  the  words 
which  were  used  in  *'  another  place," 
merely  to  place  on  record  their  opinions 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  or  whether 
they  intend  to  ask  your  Iiordships  to 
give  it  a  second  reading  with  the  hond 
fide  intention  of  passing  it  through 
Parliament  this  year  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  I  hope  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  good  enough  to 
answer 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFEELD  :  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Earl  that  this 
is  not  an  occasion  on  which  it  is  desir- 
able or  convenient  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  measure  which  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  has  now  asked  per- 
mission to  introduce,  and  I  only  rise  to 
answer  the  direct  question  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  asked.  It  is  certainly 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  pass  this  measure,  if  it  be  in 
their  power  to  do  so.  They  will  attempt 
to  do  so,  and  their  chances  of  succefls 
to  some  extent  depend  on  the  support 
they  receive  from  the  noble  Earl  mm- 
self.  In  that  case,  they  will  not  da* 
spair  of  being  able  to  pass  it  ervn 
through  the  other  House  of  Fariit- 
ment.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  bond  pk 
intention  to  pass  it  through  your  Lrad- 
ships'  House,  and  to  ensure  its  snoosv 
in  the  other. 

Earl  GEEY  desired  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  laid  down  l^tfae 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, that  one  Parliament  should  by  iti 
action  bind  all  future  Parliaments.  Hw 
Act  of  1869,  which  disestablished  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  set  aside  impoiiiat 
arrangements  which  were  contained  ii 
the  Act  of  Union ;  and  it  was  not  beyoad 
the  power  of  Parliament  now,  if  it 
thought  fit,  with  regard  to  a  future  im- 
propriation of  the  Irish  Church  funds,  t» 
apply  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  l^A 
people  in  any  way  it  might  think  fit  H# 
thought  that  the  fund  should  be  lo 
applied.  He  did  not  now  express  toy 
opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  astohor 
that  fund  ought  to  be  appropriated;  bst 
he  protested  against  what  was  impliad 
in  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  leuiMd 
Lord  on  the  "Woolsack,  that  what  VM 
done  in  1 869  fettered  the  power  isi 
action  of  Parliament. 

Lord  GEANMORE  Aim  BBOWNE 
asked.  When  the  Bill  would  be  laidnpoi 
the  Table,  and  when  it  waa  propoaea  to 
take  the  second  reading  ? 
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The  lord  CHANCELLOE  said,  he 
hoped  the  Bill  would  be  in  their  Lord- 
ships' hands  to-morrow ;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  reading,  he  should 
be  glad  to  place  it  on  the  Paper  for  a 
convenient  day — he  would  say  for  that 
day  fortnight,  if  not  earlier. 

Eakl  GEANYILLE  hoped  the  Bill 
would  be  put  down  for  second  reading 
at  an  earlier  day  than  was  stated  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord. 

Bill  read  1* ;  to  be  printed;  and  to  be 
read  2*  on  Tueeday  the  8th  of  July  next. 
(No.  134.) 

Thb  lord  chancellor  said,  he 
would  consider  whether  the  Bill  could 
be  taken  for  second  readiug  on  an  earlier 
day. 

THE  LATE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 
QUESnOX.      OBSEBYATIONS. 

LoM)  CAMPBELL :  My  Lords,  the 
Question  I  have  to  put  might  have  been 
suggested  to  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  or  on  the  other,  by  something 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Earl  the 
Prime  Minister  a  week  ago,  as  to  what 
might  be  done,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
mitigate  a  great,  a  rare,  a  terrible 
bereayement.  As  to  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  those  who  accompanied  the 
late  Prince  on  a  fatal  and  memorable 
day  opinions  vary,  controversies  multi- 
ply, new  details  are  produced,  new  in- 
quiries are  demanded ;  and  the  only  true 
coarse  would  seem  to  be  that  of  avoid- 
ing praise  and  blame  with  strict  im- 
partiality. That  which  is  manifest,  that 
which  all  classes  of  society,  all  shades  of 
judgment,  may  unite  in  is,  that  the  late 
Prince  sacrificed  his  life  in  a  manner 
fflorioas,  if  glory  can  belong  to  any 
human  action,  for  the  civilization  of 
Africa,  and  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  essential  point  to  be 
remarked  is,  that  the  debt  of  honour 
uid  of  gratitude  incurred  by  us  falls  not 
on  individuals,  even  the  best  and  highest, 
but  on  the  community  in  general.  I 
do  foil  justice  to  the  individuals  and  the 
personages  who  are  organizing  a  Me- 
mcmal,  and,  according  to  my  humble 
means,  I  shall  contribute  to  their  effort. 
But,  unless  there  is  a  national  proceeding 
of  some  kind,  the  nation  will  not  have 
acted  on  the  subject.  It  will  have  con- 
tinued mute,  where  its  expression  was 


desirable  and  necessary.  K  we  glance 
at  monuments  in  the  Abbey,  raised 
during  the  last  centuiy  to  Naval  or  Mili- 
tary excellence,  their  value  is  seen  to 
reside,  not  so  much  in  their  sculptural 
or  classical  perfection,  which  has  often 
been  debated,  but  in  the  simple  terms 
**  accorded  by  the  King  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain."  As  regards  the  late 
event,  by  a  well-known  form  the  Court 
has  already  done  its  part,  and  it  rests 
for  the  public  to  endorse  and  share  in 
the  acknowledgment,  by  whatever  mode 
the  Government  may  deem  the  most 
emphatic  and  appropriate.  At  present, 
no  more,  perhaps,  can  be  expected  of  the 
Government  than  a  statement  that  some 
proceeding  is  contemplated ;  and  that  it 
will  not  make  individual  zeal,  however 
just,  seasonable,  and  well-directed  in  it- 
self, a  ground  for  overlooking  a  debt  of 
State  which  can  only  be  discharged  by 
the  Executive  and  Legislature.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  asking  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  Whether  it  was 
intended  by  a  public  funeral,  or  any 
other  form  of  national  acknowledg- 
ment, to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Prince  Imperial  ? 

The  Eael  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government — using  the  formal  phrase 
in  connection  with  such  ceremonies — to 
propose  a  public  funeral  of  the  remains 
of  the  late  lamented  Prince ;  but  what 
is  contemplated  at  present  is,  that  when 
his  body  arrives  at  JPortsmouth,  or,  per- 
haps, I  should  rather  say  Sheemoss,  in 
the  ship  Orontes,  it  shall  be  transferred 
to  another  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  for 
conveyance  to  Woolwich,  where  it  will 
be  received  with  the  honour  and  respect 
which  it  deserves.  I  am  sure  it  will  in- 
terest your  Lordships  to  know  that  the 
Eoyal  Artillery,  with  which  Force  the 
lamented  Prince  was  connected,  has  ex- 
pressed, in  a  most  becoming  manner, 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  suffering 
under  this  great  misfortune,  and  their 
anxiety  to  attend  the  funeral  of  one 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  brother  in 
arms.  Members  of  the  corps  will  ac- 
company the  body  from  Woolwich  to 
Chislehurst,  and  then,  in  due  course,  to 
the  grave.  The  date  of  the  funeral  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  ceremonies 
at  Chislehurst,  and  which  are  not  in  any 
way  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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P&AYEB  BOOK  AMENDMENT  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
— V^dj^prettntedhy  The  Lord  Eburt;  read  1*. 
(No.  133.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 
Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday^  SOthJune,  1879. 


lHJN  UTiilS.] — Supply — considered  in  Committee 
— E$9olutioM  [June  27]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Jtesotution  in  Committee — Charity 
Commissioners'  Expenses  [Stamp  Dutvl. 

Ordered—Firet  JReading^Oxxs^^ma  Buildings* 
[228]. 

Firet  iS^A/in^— Children's  Dangerous  Perform- 
ances* [229]. 

Second  Reading  —  Puhlic  Loans  Remission  * 
[218];  New  Forest  Act  (1877)  Amendment* 

[210]. 

Committee — Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
[88]— K.  p. 

Comtnittee — Report — Volunteer  CJorps  (Ireland) 
{re-comm.)  [2001. 

Third  Reading — Tramways  Orders  Confirma- 
tion* [216],  2lvl6.  paesed, 

fFithdrawn  —  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act 
(1866)  Amendment  *  [129]. 

QUESTIONS. 


NEW  NORTHERN  (VICTORIA)  UNI- 
VERSITY.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  BIELEY  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  decided  upon 
the  advice  to  be  given  to  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  the  recent  Memorial  for  a 
Charter  in  order  to  found  a  University 
in  the  north  of  England  ? 

The  CHANCELLOK  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  A  Memorial  has  been  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  referred 
by  Her  Majesty  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  will  offer  Her 
Majesty  advice  with  reference  to  grant- 
ing the  prayer  of  the  Memorial. 

POST    OFFICE— CAPE    AND    ZANZIBAR 
MAIL  CONTRACrr.— QUESTION. 

Dr.  CAMERON  (for  Mr.  J.  Holms) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 


Whether,  having  regard  to  the  eariy 
termination  of  the  Cape  and  Zanzibar 
Mail  Contract,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
tended establishment  of  a  submarine 
telegraph  along  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
under  a  large  subsidy  from  the  Go- 
vernment, he  will  inform  the  House 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend  to 
continue  the  present  postal  subsidy  for 
the  conveyance  of  Mails  between  the 
Cape  and  Zanzibar  after  the  termination 
of  the  present  contract  in  Febmaiy 
1881? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCH£> 
QUER:  The  contract  does  not  ezpize 
till  February,  1881.  It  is  at  present 
too  early  to  say  what  arrangements 
might  be  contemplated  on  its  expicy. 

INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION  ACT,  187J- 
INFANT  MORTALITY,  EXETER. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  mills  asked  the  Secr^nj 
of  State  for  the  Home  Departm«nt 
Whether  he  has  received  a  Memorial 
from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  tti 
city  of  Exeter,  calling  his  attentum  to 
the  increase  of  infant  mortality  1hm%\ 
and,  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  asMoi 
"  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1871," 
and  "  The  Registration  Act,  1874,"  m 
as  to  bring  foster  mothers  who  hifs 
charge  of  one  infant  only,  and  all  P^nooi 
who  may  procure  the  burial  of  aml-bon 
children  without  obtaining  a  medical 
certificate,  within  the  provisions  of  tfaM 
statutes  ? 

Mk.  ASSHETON  cross,  in  replf, 
said,  that  the  Memorial  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  he  had  consulted  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  subject  Ha 
was  told  that,  in  their  opinion,  neither  rf 
the  suggestions  of  the  Guardians  vai 

Eracticable.  Each  of  those  suggeatiflaa 
ad  been  considered  and  rejected  at  At 
time  when  the  Bills  relating  to  themii* 
spectively  were  passing  through  Flaifi^ 
ment.  He  might,  however,  add  thaftki 
had  issued  a  Circular  to  the  differentkod 
authorities  and  members  of  the  poBai 
force,  requesting  that  the  proriaioBa  if 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  ahooUki 
properly  put  in  force. 

MINING  ACCIDENTS— LEOISLATHHL 

QXjEsnoir. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Sear 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  DepaitiiMBi 
When  he  will  introduce  the  Bill  A*^ 
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will  give  him  the  same  power  of  holding 
an  inquiry  into  mining  accidents  as  he 
now  possesses  in  reg^d  to  accidents 
from  explosive  substances  ? 

Mr.  ISSHETON  CE08S :  Not  until 
I  see  that  there  is  some  reasonable 
chance,  from  the  state  of  Public  Busi- 
ness, of  passing  it.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
do  so  when  I  see  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. 

ARMT  CJOMMISSION  (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
it  is  the  case,  as  stated  in  a  telegram 
from  Calcutta,  published  in  the  ' '  Times ' ' 
of  Monday  last,  that  the  Native  Army 
alone  will  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commission  which  has 
been  appointed  in  India  to  investigate 
Military  Expenditure  and  Organisation  ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  inform  the 
House  what  are  the  instructions  which 
hare  been  given  to  the  DepaH;mental 
Oommittee  at  the  War  Office  with  regard 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  the 
European  Army  which  is  charged  on  the 
rerenaes  of  India  ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  No,  Sir ;  the 
statement  in  The  Times  that  the  Native 
Army  alone  will  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  is  not  correct.  The  instruc- 
tions contemplate  a  thorough  and  ex- 
hsuBtive  inquiry  into  our  whole  military 
■yatem  in  India,  and  the  organization 
and  distribution  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Commission  will  sit  at  once. 

THE  LATE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 
QUESTION. 

Sot  WILLIAM  FEASEE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
Oopy  of  the  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  late  Prince  Imperial  leaving  this 
country  for  the  seat  of  war ;  whether 
lie  will  state  the  precise  position  of  the 
Ptisce  in,  or  in  connection  with,  Her 
Majesty's  Army ;  and,  whether  he  will 
give  at  once,  or  so  soon  as  they  can  be 
aocertained,  the  name  and  rank  of.  the 
Officer  by  whom  the  Prince  was  put  in 
orders  on  the  1st  of  June  for  the  specific 
duty  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
loot  his  life? 

CoLoiTEL  STANLEY :  I  endeavoured, 
GSr,  to  answer  this  Question,  with  some 


others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  other 
day.  I  then  explained  what  the  Prince's 
position  was  in  connection  with  the  Ser- 
vice, as  far  as  I  understood  it.  And  I 
also  said  that  instructions  were  imme- 
diately sent  out  by  telegraph  to  have  an 
inquiry  instituted  and  a  Report  made  as 
to  the  facts.  I  have  not  yet  received 
further  particulars  than  those  which  I 
was  in  possession  of  last  week. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)— POST 
OFFICES    IN    MAYO.  —  QUESTION. 

Me.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  he  has 
received  a  Memorial  asking  for  further 
postal  accommodation  at  Dooleague  Post 
Office,  County  Mayo ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther he  will  be  able  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Memorialists ;  virhether  he 
is  aware  that,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
money  order  office  in  Mulranny,  County 
Mayo,  much  inconvenience  is  caused  to 
the  poor  people  of  the  district,  who  have 
to  travel  over  twenty  miles  to  get  re- 
mittances cashed  which  are  sent  by  their 
friends  engaged  at  the  harvest  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  whether  he  will  order  the 
re-opening  of  the  money  order  office  at 
Mulranny  ? 

Ix)RD  JOHN  MANNERS :  I  received 
a  Memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  hon. 
Member's  Question  on  Friday  last,  and 
sent  it  to  Ireland  for  investigation.  As 
soon  as  I  receive  it  back  it  will  receive 
attention.  With  reference  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Question,  the  office  has  been 
temporarily  closed  owing  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Postmaster.  A  new  ap- 
pointment has  now  taken  place,  how- 
ever, and  the  office  will  be  re-opened 
immediately. 

IRELAND— CHURCH  MISSIONS  IN  THE 
NORTH— CIRCULATION  OF  OFFEN- 
SIVE TRACTS  AND  PLACARDS. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
any  representations  have  been  made  or 
will  bo  made  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Irish  Church  Missions  Society,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  cease  to  issue  and 
circulate  tracts  and  placards  offensive  to 
the  religious  belief  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
calculated  to  provoke  ill-will  and  con- 
sequent disturbance  of  the  public  peace? 
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Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  Some  few  weeks 
back  I  had  an  interview  with  Canon 
Cory,  the  recognized  head  of  the  Mission 
in  Gal  way,  and  he  assured  me  that  it 
had  always  been,  and  would  be,  his  per- 
sonal endeavour  to  restrain  the  circula- 
tion or  exhibition  of  any  tracts  or 
placards  of  an  offensive  character.  He 
also  stated  that  his  attention  had  been 
recently  called  to  a  breach  of  the  in- 
structions given  on  that  point ;  and,that  he 
had  called  the  attention  of  those  whom 
it  concerned  to  the  desirability  of  ab- 
staining from  the  use  of  any  such 
placards  or  tracts  as  had  been  referred 
to.  He  hoped  that  those  representations 
would  have  the  desired  effect. 

AFGHANISTAN  —  THE  TERRITORIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS  —  THE  KHYBER 
PASS,  &c.— QUESTIONS. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
If  the  Khyber  Pass  is  to  be  held  by 
British  troops;  if  the  Khost  district  is 
one  of  those  assigned  to  the  British 
Government ;  and,  if  the  British  troops 
are  to  leave  Candahar  at  once;  or,  if 
not,  whether,  while  they  remain,  that 
district  is  to  be  administered  by  British 
authorities  or  by  Yakoob  Khan  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  The  text  of 
the  Treaty  with  Yakoob  Khan  has 
given  to  the  House  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  territorial  arrangements  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  As  re- 
gards the  details  for  which  the  hon. 
Member  asks,  perhaps  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  repeat  his  Question  on  some 
later  day,  when  I  can  give  more  accu- 
rate information.  Tlie  British  troops 
are  not  to  leave  Candahar  at  once  ;  but 
the  only  reason  for  this  delay  is  that  it 
is  unadvisablo  on  sanitary  grounds  to 
move  them  until  the  conmiencement  of 
the  cold  season. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  state.  Whether,  in 
the  meantime,  the  Candahar  districts 
were  to  be  administered  by  the  British 
or  the  representatives  of  the  Ameer  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Baronet  will  repeat  that  Question 
also  on  a  future  day. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— THE  CAT-0' -NINE. TAILS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  make 


arrangements  to  facilitate  the  inspection 
by  honourable  Members  of  the  cat-o*- 
nine  tails,  the  sealed  pattern  of  which 
for  the  Navy,  it  has  been  stated,  is 
deposited  at  the  Admiralty  in  custody 
of  the  First  Sea  -  going  Lord,  bo  that 
honourable  Members  may  be  enabled  to 
inspect  it  without  loss  of  time,  by  having 
a  specimen  of  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  de- 
posited in  some  convenient  room  of  the 
House  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  I  have 
given  orders  that  the  pattern  should  be 
placed  so  that  it  could  be  seen  by  any 
person  who  has  any  business  to  see  it 
either  at  the  Horse  G-uards  or  at  the 
War  Office.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  any 
further  information  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  Sir,  may  I  ask,  Whe- 
ther Members  of  this  House  are  prs> 
sumed  to  have  a  right  to  see  it  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Yes;  Sir,  fcr 
they  are  concerned  in  the  legislatioa 
under  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  Sir,  I  beg  to  ask  tlis 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  he  will  arrange  to  neOi- 
tate  the  inspection  by  honoiurable  Mem- 
bers of  the  Prison  cat-o' -nine-tails  bj 
having  a  pattern  cat  deposited  in  sonit 
convenient  room  of  the  House  ?  I  ask 
this  in  addition  to  my  former  Questioii, 
as  specimen  cats  differ  as  much  as  a 
lady  8  riding  whip  and  her  hasbaofi 
thong. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  OEOSS  :  Certainlf, 
Sir.  I  shall  give  the  same  fadlitiee  te 
inspection  as  those  ^omised  by  117 
right  hon.  and  gallant  I'riend. 

POST  OFFICE  ORDER  DEPARTMEST- 
UNPAID  ORDERS.— QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  BICHAED  asked  the  Postmasttf 
General,  If  a  list  is  kept  by  the  Ooar 
troUer  of  the  Post  Office  Order  Depart- 
ment of  the  unpaid  Orders  payable  11 
London  (the  central  or  branch  offien}, 
the  place  of  issue,  remitter,  and  pajee; 
and,  whether  he  would  grant  a  Betnni  of 
the  number  and  amount  of  such  nofiil 
Orders  for  each  year  from  1870  to  1878? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  wp^y, 
said,  there  was  such  a  list  as  the  hoa- 
Member  referred  to ;  but  the  pxepiitr 
tion  of  such  a  Betum  as  was  indicatrf 
in  the  Question  would  be  a  work  of  M 
much  labour  and  expense,  that  he  cU 
not  think  he  should  be  juistified  in  re* 
quiring  its  production  by  the  officeni/ 
the  Department. 
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CBIMIHAL  CODE  (INDICTABLE  0F~ 
FENCES)  BILL.— QUESTION. 
Me.  ANDERSON  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  If  he  baa  seen  the  statement  in 
the  letter  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
on  the  Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Of- 
fences) Bill,  that  he  read  with  "aatonish-^ 
ment"  Clause  19,  which  continues  all 
the  common  law  so  far  as  justification  of 
offences,  and  that  such  a  provision  is, 
hia  opinion,  "  altogether  inconsistent 
vith  every  idea  of  codification  of  the 
law,"  and  his  further  statement  as  re- 
gards codification  of  the  statute  law, 
that  the  measure  is  so  incomplete  that — 
"The  psBmiuottlie  Bill  in  its  present  condi' 
tioii  wcmld  rwfiy  be  a,  miafortune  CDmpar<^  t< 
-which  deUy  vollld  1]e  of  littlo  importanco ;" 
and,  whether  he  will  now  consent  to 
withdraw  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  introduced  in  a  more  complete 
form  next  Session  ? 

Tbk  ATTOENEY  general  (Sir 
JoH<r  Holkeb)  :  I  have  read  and  consi- 
dered moat  carefully  the  letter  of  the 
Ixnd  Chief  Justice  of  England  alluded 
to  in  the  Question  of  the  Eon.  MemLor. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  that  when 
Ita  wrote  that  letter  the  attention  of  his 
Iiordship  had  not  been  drawn  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Commiasionera  who  re- 
fised  the  Criminal  Code.  I  say  this, 
because  in  that  Beport  excellent  reasons 
a«  given  for  the  lUBortion  of  Clause  19 
in  the  Bill ;  and  by  the  same  Report  it 
is  also  very  clearly  shown  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  at  present  to  attempt  a 
larger  measure  of  codification  than  that 
contained  in  the  Bill.  Perhaps,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  Public  Business,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the 
Code  this  Session ;  but  I  should  not 
propose  to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  the 
-|  niggested  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 


IBELAND  —  ARRESTS  FOB  DRUNK- 
ENNESS.— ftUESTION. 

Thb  O'CONOB  don  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  When  the 
Betnnifl  relative  to  the  arrests  for  drunk- 
annesa  in  Ireland,  ordered  on  the  5th  of 
Uay,  will  be  presented  to  the  House  7 

Ma.  J.  liO WTHEE :  Sir,  they  win  be 
laid  on  the  Table  te-morrow. 

thb  gbeek  papers.— qtiestion. 
Lobs    EDMOND    FITZMATJBICE 
luked  thQ  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 


Foreign  Affairs,  On  what  day  the  Qreeh 
Papers,  promised  for  Friday  last,  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
not  definitely  promised  that  the  Greek 
Papers  would  be  out  on  Friday.  He 
had  only  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
would  be  out  then,  or  soon  thereafter. 
They  had  passed  out  of  the  Foreign 
Office  on  Saturday,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  very  shortly. 

POOR    LAW    (IRELAND)  —  NORTH 
DUBLIN  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

QTIEBTIOK. 
Sir   AETHTJR    GUINNESS  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  "Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
report  in    the    "Freeman's    Journal" 

iigth  Juno)  of  ft  meeting  of  the  North 
}ublin  Board  of  Guardians,  held  on 
18th  June,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
chairman  of  that  meeting  refused  to  ro- 
oeive  a  notice  of  motion  relating  to  the 
present  high  death  rate  in  Dublin  on  the 
ground  that  such  motion  "would  bo  a 
slur  on  the  Public  Health  Committee  of 
the  Corporation ;"  and,  whether  the 
chairman  was  justified  in  doing  so  7 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE:  Sir,  when  my 
hon.  Friend  gave  Notice  of  this  Ques- 
tion I  sent  over  to  Ireland  for  informa- 
tion, which,  however,  I  have  not  yot  had 
time  to  receive.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
say  how  far  the  report  alluded  to  is 
correct ;  but  I  understand  it  is  tite 
duty  of  the  Chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  to  put  any  question  to  tho 
meeting  which  has  reference  to  the 
adminiatration  of  the  Poor  Law.  Aa  to 
whether  this  particular  question  came 
under  the  category  I  cannot  at  present 
say.  It  would,  however,  I  apprehend, 
o  part  of  a  Chairman's  province  to 
consider  whether  or  not  a  resolution 
constituted  a  refiection  upon  any  other 
public  body. 


ARIIY-THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES-THF. 
ROYAL  NORTH  GLOUCESTER  MILITIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  B.  YOBKE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
contemplates  countermanding  the  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  Eoyal  North 
Gloucester  Militia  irom  Cirencester  tq 
Horfield? 
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CoLOHEL  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  not  at  present  able  to  state 
whether  the  orders  referred  to  by  the 
hon-  Member  could  be  cancelled.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  personally  into  the 
matter. 


DOGS    REGDLATIOK     (IRELAND)    ACT 
(1865)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Majob  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If,  considering 
the  lateness  of  the  Session  and  the  in- 
convenience to  which  Irish  Uembers 
have  already  been  put  in  watching  the 
Dogs  Begulatiou  (Ireland)  Act  [1865) 
Amendment  Bill,  he  would  now  consent 
to  postpone  that  measure  until  next 
year;  and,  if  not,  could  he  now  defi- 
nitely state  on  what  day  that  Bill  would 
be  proposed  for  Second  Beading  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE:  With  respect 
to  the  inconvenience  which  the  han. 
and  gallant  Qentleman  says  hoa.  Mem- 
bers have  been  put  to  by  having  to  watch 
this  Bill,  I  have  certainly  endeavoured  to 
avoid  it  by  giving  due  Notice  of  the  day 
when  it  will  he  brought  on ;  and  as  Ihave 
introduced  it  at  the  request  of  many  Qen- 
tlemen  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  Notice  Paper  any  sooner 
than  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  But  I 
must  say  that,  looking  at  the  stato  of 
the  Order  Book,  some  sacrifices  of,  per- 
haps, a  more  serioUB  character  than  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Qentleman  refers  to 
will  hare  to  be  made.  The  Bill  stands 
for  this  day  fortnight;  and  when  the 
time  comes,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give 
an  example  by  moving  that  that  Order 
be  discharged. 


Mb.  BATHBONE  asked  the  Secretary 

to  the  Treasury,  Whether,  in  the  forth- 
coming scheme  for  reoi^anization  of  the 
cleric^  branch    of    the    Customs,    ai 
alteration  will  be  made  in  the  poaitii 
of  the  staff  of  Civil  Service  Writers  of 
that  service  f 

Sra  HENRY  8ELWIN-IBBETS0N, 
in  reply,  said,  that  all  reasonable  claims 
would  be  duly  considered  in  the  forth- 
coming scheme. 


BUILDING   SOCIETIES— LOANS-*  k  T 
WILL.  IV.  c.  32.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  JACOB  BBIOHT  asked  Ui. 
Attorney  General,  If  Building  Sociefiet 
registered  imder  the  old  Act  (6  and  7 
Will.  4,  c.  32)  are  authorised  to  bomv 
money  so  as  to  bind  the  fUnda  and  pro- 
perty of  said  societies,  or  only  on  the 
individual  responsibility  of  the  tmsteei! 

Thb  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  No  express  authori^ 
to  borrow  money  is  given  to  Building 
Societies  by  the  old  Act  6  &  7  Wilt.  if. 
c.  32.  But  any  loans  contracted  prior 
to  1874  in  accordance  with  the  certified 
rules  of  a  Building  Society  are  dedared 
by  the  Ifith  section  of  the  Building  So- 
cieties Act,  1 874,  to  be  valid  and  binding 
on  the  Society.  The  Building  Sodetiei 
certified  under  the  Act  6  &  7  TFtU.  IV. 
c.  32,  have  now  the  powers  of  borrowisg 
money  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1874,  Wt- 
tion  15,  sub-section  4. 

CTPK'OS— PURCHASE  OF  LASD  BT 
FOREIGNEES.— QUESTION". 

Sib  OHABLES  W.  DILKE  asksd 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Stato  for  ForeigD 
Afi'airs,  Whether  by  a  Turkish  Law  of 
the  18th  June  1867,  to  which  serenl 
Foreign  Qoremments  gave  their  adhewa 
by  Protocols  dated  the  9th  of  June  1 B6I, 
the  10th  of  May  1869,  &c.  ForeigoM 
acquired  the  right  to  purchase  Isndii 
Turkey ;  and,  if  so,  whether  such  ri^ 
is  now  a  Treaty  right  which  cannot  M 
taken  away  by  local  ordinances ;  and,  if 
the  foregoing  inquiries  are  answendis 
the  affirmative,  whether  Her  Uajes^* 
QovemmMkt  have  considered  the  eM 
of  the  above  Law  and  Protocols  on  tki 
Ordinance  recently  promulgated  in  C|^ 
prus  forbidduag  the  sale  of  lands  M 
other  persons  than  subjects  of  Ontf 
Britain  or  Turkey,  the  Island  of  CfpW 
being  still  a  part  of  the  dominical  ■ 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  ? 

Mb.  BODBKE:  I  apprehend  that  tk 
way  the  matter  stands  ia  this.  Ua^ 
the  law  of  Turkey  of  1867  foi«giW» 
were  permitted  to  have  the  privilwn<f 
acquiring  and  holding  land  m  Tni^i 
with  certain  reservations,  which  r«W- 
vations  were  expressed  in  a  I^otoeil 
that  was  drawn  up  at  that  time  betws* 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemmant  and  tk« 
Turkish  Government ;  and  both  the  br 
of  Turkey  and  that  Ptatoool  an  alm^T 
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a  Parliamentary  Paper  by  themselyes. 
Certain  other  Powers — Austria,  Den- 
mark, and  one  or  two  others — joined  in 
the  Protocol  afterwards  with  Turkey; 
and  I  believe  that  the  Protocol  entered 
into  with  Turkey  was  similar  to  the  one 
entered  into  at  the  time  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  I  should  not  say  that  there 
was  any  Treaty  right;  but,  whether 
that  be  so  or  no,  we  do  not  apprehend 
there  will  be  any  diiEculty  arising  out 
of  the  Ordinance  to  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  alludes :  because  if  any  foreigner 
does  apply  to  purchase  and  hold  land 
in  Cyprus,  certainly  any  right  which  he 
has,  either  under  Turkish  law  or  under 
the  Protocol  which  may  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  Power  to  which  that 
foreigner  belongs,  would  have  due  con- 
sideration when  application  is  being 
made  to  the  Commissioners  for  licence 
to  hold  land. 


958 


THE  LATE  LORD  LAWRENCE. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY:  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  a  Question  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
which  I  have  given  him  private  Notice. 
It  is  with  reference  to  the  interment  of 
the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  considered 
the  propriety  of  paying  some  national 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  either 
by  communicating  with  the  authorities 
of  Westminster  Abbey  as  to  the  burial 
there,  or  in  any  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  approve  of? 

The  CHANCELLOK  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  very  great  services  which 
the  late  Lord  Lawrence  rendered  to  his 
country ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
place  in  which  those  services  will  be 
more  appreciated  than  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  that  there  are  no  per- 
sons by  whom  they  are  more  appreciated 
than  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
We  do  not  consider  that  precedents 
would  justify  us  in  proposing  a  funeral 
for  Lord  Lawrence  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  in  progress,  and, 
I  believe,  are  now  completed,  by  which 
it  is  arranged  that  the  funeral  shall  take 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  think 
this  announcement  will  give  great  satis- 
ts^on  to  tbe  Souse, 


EGYPT— THE  SUCCESSION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  OTWAY  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther he  proposes  to  include  in  the  Papers 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt  the  cor- 
respondence between  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  Porte  with  reference 
to  the  various  Firmans  which  have  been 
issued  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian  suc- 
cession ;  and,  if  he  does  not  propose  to 
include  them,  whether  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  the  correspon- 
dence relating  to  the  Firmans  issued 
since  1841  in  reference  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Porte  ? 

Mk.  BOUEKE:  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  convenient  to  the  House  that 
any  delay  should  take  place  in  present- 
ing the  Egyptian  Papers.  Therefore,  if 
any  of  the  Papers  referred  to  by  my  hon. 
Friend  be  presented  at  all  they  had 
better  be  presented  afterwards  in  a  sepa- 
rate form.  I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend 
does  not  wish  us  to  present  all  the  cor- 
respondence upon  those  Firmans;  be- 
cause they  already  fill  a  very  large  and 
bulky  book,  and  I  think  that  edl  the 
necessary  information  will  be  found  in 
that  book.  With  regard  to  the  Firmans 
of  1846,  1856,  1857,  1866,  and  1873, 
they  are,  no  doubt,  very  important,  and 
I  have  already  g^ven  orders  that  they 
shall  be  translated,  and  that  is  now 
being  done.  As  to  the  correspondence, 
I  think  there  is  very  little  that  will 
throw  light  on  the  matter ;  but  if  my 
hon.  Friend  will  communicate  with  me 
privately,  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  him 
the  Papers,  and  those  that  are  of  any 
use  can  be  published. 

ARMY— WAR   DEPARTMENT— PUR- 
CHASE OF  HAY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  he  will  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  War 
Office  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
bought  a  large  parcel  of  Dutch  hay, 
kept  it  for  over  a  year,  and  then  sold  it 
again;  what  price  it  cost  per  ton,  in- 
cluding freight  and  other  expenses,  and 
what  price  per  ton  was  realised  for  it, 
deducting  mterest,  storeage,  and  other 
expenses ;  why  the  hay  was  not  used ; 
and,  whether  none  has  been  bought 
since  that  parcel  was  sold  ? 
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Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  hay  was  bought,  not  by  the 
War  Department,  as  the  hon.  Member 
supposed,  but  by  the  Admiralty.  The 
War  Department  merely  lent  an  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  inspeotion.  The 
price  paid  was,  he  believed,  £5  15«. 
a-ton,  and  some  of  it  was  sold  as  low  as 
10*.  a-ton,  for  unsound  hay.  Other 
particulars  desired  by  the  hon.  Member 
were  not  in  his  possession  ;  and  perhaps 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  repeat  his 
Question,  and  address  it  to  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  he  would  put 
a  Question  on  the  subject  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  but  he  could 
not  see  why  the  Admiralty  should  buy 
hay,  unless  it  was  for  the  Horse  Ma- 


rines. 


ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 


ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL— [Bill  88.] 

(Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Seeretary  Cross,  Mr. 
William  Menry  Smith,  The  Judge  Advocate 
General.) 

COMMITTEE.      [^Progress  27th  June."] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  87  (Delivery  of  soldier  on  dis- 
charge with  his  wife  or  child  at  work- 
house, or  of  dangerous  lunatic  at 
asylum). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  pago  47,  lino  38,  to  leave  out  from  tho 
word  "  sent  '*  to  the  word  "  paper,"  in  line  I, 
page  48,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  **  any 
parish  in  which  the  soldier  has  resided  at  any- 
period  before  his  enlistment  for  twelve  months, 
but  choosing  as  far  as  possible  the  parish  in 
which  the  soldier  has  last  spent  twelve  months, 
and,  if  this  cannot  be  ascertained,  then." — 
{Mq/or  Nolan.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  it  would 
save  the  time  of  the  Committee  if  he 
asked  them  to  postpone  this  clause.  If 
the  hon.  and  pliant  Member  for 
Galway  (Major  I*^lan),  who  had  moved 
the  Amendment,  would  be  good  enough 
to  confer  with  him,  he  might  be  able  to 
bring  up  a  clause  which  would  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  Oommittee, 


Majob  NOLAN  said,  lie  bad  no  objec- 
tion to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  PAENELL  remarked,  that  some 
very  important  questions  were  inTolTed 
in  the  clause,  and  he  thought  no  harm 
would  be  done  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  G-entleman  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  War  devoted  a  little  considen- 
tion  to  them.  The  clause  made  a  very 
radical  change  in  the  present  law.  It 
provided  that  a  soldier  should  have 
a  settlement  at  the  station  to  which  he 
was  attached ;  and  it  also  provided  that 
if  the  place  of  his  birth  was  known,  ha 
should  have  a  settlement  there  also. 
Now,  he  thought  that  both  of  those 
provisions  were  unfair ;  and  it  was  jnst 
as  well  that  the  Committee  should  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  matter  at 
once.  It  would,  he  thought,  save  time 
hereafter. 

The  chairman  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Galway  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  withdraw  a  particnlar 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee; 
and  neither  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath, 
nor  any  other  hon.  Member,  would  be  ii 
Order  in  speaking  upon  the  daise 
generally  on  the  question  of  withdraw- 
ing that  Amendment. 

On  Question,  "  That  the  Claiise  be 
postponed  ?  " 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  his  object 
in  postponing  the  clause  was  to  etfi 
time,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  vien 
expressed    by   the    hon.    Member  ftr 
Meath  (Mr.  Pamell.)  Inasmuch  asmtt- 
ters  of  considerable  importance  woiU 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideratioo,  bi 
should  like  to  obtain  the  opinion  ^ 
those  who  were   practically  coffnM 
with  them ;  and  he  would  be  glad  if  Ai 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  MfB* 
her  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan)  wonUt* 
good  enough  to  postpone  his  Axaiat 
ment. 

Majob  NOLAN  remarked,  thai  Ai 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'OoBtf' 
Power)  had  got  an  Amendment  on  Ai 
Paper  which  he  hoped  the  right  hoi* 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretaij<' 
State  for  War  would  consider  at  At 
same  time.  It  was  an  Amendme^ 
somewhat  in  the  same  direction  as  hii| 
and  he  confessed  that  it  was  a  miA 
better  one.  If  the  SecretarT  of  SUl* 
for  War  eould  not  consent  to  the  ameiil' 
ment  of  the  clause  in  the  direction  h* 
had  suggested,  he  should  be  pleased  'i 
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he  would  consent  to  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  desired  to  make  a  few 
obserrations  upon  the  present  Amend- 
ment. He  did  not  consider  it  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  to  adopt,  for  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  to  state  that  he 
would  confer  with  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  try  to  settle 
these  matters.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Galway  was, 
no  doubt,  an  authority  upon  military 
Bubjects,  and,  generally,  he  (Mr.  Biggar) 
was  found  at  one  with  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman;  bat,  nevertheless, 
he  thought  it  right  that  every  Member 
of  the  House  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  his  opinion.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  if  a  place  were  to  be  selected  at  all 
upon  which  the  wife  and  children  of  a 
mdier  should  be  chargeable,  surely  the 

Dier  place  was  where  the  marriage 
been  solemnized.  It  was  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  when  a  soldier  got 
married,  the   woman  belonged  to  the 

Kce  at  which  he  had  originally  lived, 
e  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  seemed 
to  think  that  they  should  not  ask  that 
the  law  relating  to  soldiers  should  bo 
nkade  different  to  the  general  law  with 
Tegard  to   all  paupers  chargeable  on 
ftor  different  places  of  residence.     The 
light  hon.  Gentleman  should  take  into 
•eeonnt  the  fact  that  by  the  Bill  now 
Itfore  them  it  was  not  proposed  to  act 
i&Qonformity  with  the  general  law,  and 
Alt  afforded    a   precedent  why  they 
■hoald  ask  for  a  change  of  the  law  in 
tta  particular    instance.      There  was 
Another  matter  upon  which  he  wished  to 
><iftark,  and  that  was  that  the  military 
^vthorities  should  not  allow  the  soldiers 
^many,  if  it  were  possible,  and  espe- 
>S?y  under  the  short-8or\uce    system. 
F   When  a  soldier  enlisted  for  21  years 
L  we  was  some  reasonable  excuse  for 
Ui  viahing  to  marry ;  but  when  a  man 
r  ^  18  years  enlisted  for  six  years,  with 
^  intention  of  going  in  the  Eosorve 
^  24,  he  did  not  see  any  excuse  for  his 
^Aingto  be  married.    As  far  as  pos- 
%flkle,  the  military  authorities  ought  to 
^lizow  all  the  obstacles  they  could  in  the 
"^iy  of  young  soldiers  marrying. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraton. 
VOL.  COXIiVn.    [thibd  series.] 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
was  not  disposed,  in  view  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made  between  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Galway  (Major  Nolan)  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  to  detain  the 
Committee  with  the  consideration  of  his 
Amendment ;  but  there  were  one  or  two 
points  in  connection  with  it  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  clause  as  it  stood,  first  of 
all,  on  the  ground  of  justice ;  because, 
when  they  were  debating  the  question 
of  poor  removal,  it  was  always  admitted 
that  if  a  man  had  lived  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  any  given  place  he 
was  entitled  to  a  settlement.  Now,  a 
soldier  was,  above  all  contradiction,  in 
that  position.  By  his  having  spent  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  the  Army  he 
had  established  a  claim  on  the  State. 
In  the  clause,  as  it  at  present  stood,  that 
claim  was  not  recognized.  A  lunatic 
soldier  would  be  sent  down  to  his  native 
parish,  a  proceeding  which  could  not 
be  justified  on  the  ground  of  justice. 
It  certainly  would  not  be  calculated  to 
increase  military  ardour,  or  to  excite 
enthusiasm  in  the  recruit,  if  he  were  to 
know  that  the  track  of  glory  commenced 
on  the  village  green,  and  traced  all 
through  the  world,  was  to  terminate  at 
the  workhouse.  That,  however,  would 
be  the  only  practical  effect  of  the  present 
clause.  There  was  no  reason  why  an 
asylum  should  not  be  provided  for 
military  lunatics.  That  was  what  he 
wished  to  press  on  the  consideration  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Galway,  when  they  had  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  of  two  on  this 
important  question.  He  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on 
the  subject ;  but,  of  course,  he  joined 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  in  declaring  that  they  would  not 
abdicate  their  functions  as  critics  of  any 
proposals  that  might  be  made  in  Com- 
mittee. The  question  of  what  proper 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  wife 
and  children  of  soldiers  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  difficult  one ;  and  the  more  he 
looked  at  the  clause,  and  considered 
every  Amendment  suggested,  the  more 
he  was  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
postponing  the    clause.      He    trusted, 
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however,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  some  special  good  conduct,  or  on  tlie 
War  might  even  now  be  able  to  see  his  supposition  that  the  wives    could   be 
way  to  cause  Army  asylums  to  be  pro-  useful  to  the  regiment  in  eome  way  or 
vided  for    mentally  disabled    soldiers,  other.      He  presumed  that  the  cUuse 
From  every  point  of  view — ^justice,  expe-  now  before  the  Committee  covered  the 
diency,  national  honour,   and  military  case  of  the  wives  and  children  of  sol- 
honour — it  seemed  very  necessary  that  diers  permitted  to  marry  under  the  dr- 
military  asylums  should  bo  established,  cumstances  he  had  enumerated ;  and  he 
Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  as  the  right  was  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  main- 
lion,  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre-  taining  those  women  and  children  should 
tary  of  State  for  War  was  about  to  confer  be  borne  by  the  State.     It  was  manifest 
with  the  lion,  and  gallant  Member  for  that  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Galway  on   this  clause,  he  would  not  regiment,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
oppose  its  postponement,  because  that  Service,  that  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
seemed  to  be  the  only  course  that  could  marry ;    and,    consequently,   the  wives 
reasonably  be  taken.     On  Saturday  he  and  children  of  soldiers  ought  not  to  be 
drew  up  a  number  of  Amendments  to  thrown  upon  the  local  rates  for  support, 
this  clause ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  These  were  the  several  points  to  which 
not  been  able  to  p:et  them  upon  the  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Paper.    He  folt  that  ho  owed  an  apology  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
to  tho  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  to  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway,  when 
the  Committee.     As  a  conference  was  they  came  to  consider  the  whole  matter; 
about  to  take  place,  ho  wished  to  point  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  aUeto 
out,  for  the  consideration  of  the  hon.  frame  a  clause  which  would  cany  out 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  and  the  the  views  of  the  Irish  Members  in  le- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  some  matters  ference  to  that  important  question. 

to  which  they  might  devote  their  atten-        Clause  po»tponed. 

tion.     They  Lad,  as  his  hon.  Friend  the  ^    ^ 

Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  0* Connor  Power)        Clause  88  (Eegulations  as  to  the  dif- 

justly  observed,  hopes  of  the  establish-  charge  of  soldiers)  agreed  to. 

ment  of  State  lunatic  asylums  for  the 

maintenance  of  lunatic  soldiers,  instead  Authorities  to  enlist  and  attest  Reendtt, 

of  allowing  thorn  to  go  to  some  work-        Clause  89  (Regulations  as  to  peiMi 

house  m  the  country,  as  might  be  deter-  to  enlist  and  enlistment  of  soldiers). 

mined  upon,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the        xt^     -oa-dxtt^tt         -j     v     \.^a  mm 
i.,»»4.:^  «„„i;,«  ^^        *  A     •«.!,  *u         1  Mr.    PAKNELL    said,   he   had  ■■ 

lunatic  asylum  connected  with  the  work-  »         ^        *   *     x-u       i  v-k  u 

house.     If  it  wore  decided  to  send  a  Amendment  to  the  clause,    whiokii 

lunatic  to  the  workhouse,  it  would  be  '^S'^^*^  did  not  apear  on  the  ft^ 

fair  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ^°  ^  P"^"**'^'  ^^  .""T'^'^ 

lunatic  should    be    reimbursed  to  the  ««>°'»ta°««f.  ^^^  causing  their  M 

workhouse  or  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  ^^^^  ""^  f'^F^^T'  15  l~"?*ILt2 

If  lunatic   asylums    for    soldiers  were  }^  ^*«  "^"^^  ^f  '^^^^  ^"«  *<>."*? 

maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  *^«  Compittee  to  somemconreDMMa* 

there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  '"t^du^ng  his  Amendmente.    He^ 

sending  a  lunatic  soldier  there,  it  was,  I^8ed,inpa^e  49,hne  28  afterihetrf 

at  least,  proper  that   the    Poor    Law  "  expedient,"  to  insert  the  words- 
authorities,    who    had    charge    of    the       "  In  addition  to  those  regulationi*  dUcUJM 

patient,  should  be  recouped  by  the  War  J^^  ^^,?  contained  in  the  bUnk  SchedA* 
Office.     Then  they  were  confronted  by 

tho  question  of  what  jjrovision  should  be  That  Amendment  was  to  provide  fatb 

made  for  tho  wives  and  children  of  sol-  insertion  in   the  Schedule  of  a  set  rf 

diers.     They  all  knew  very  well  that  rules  and   regulations   with  regizd  H 

soldiers  in  the  Army  were  very  seldom  attestation  and  enlistment.    It  wisBifl^ 

allowed    to    marry.      They  were  only  unusual  to  pass  an  Act  of  that  VA 

allowed  under  very  exceptional  circum-  without  inserting,  at   all  events*  lOBi 

stances  to  marry,  and  then  their  wives  general  provisions  and  rules,  so  far  • 

were  placed  upon  what  was  called  the  they  could  be  framed  by  Parliamtfi 

strength  of  the  regiment.   Soldiers  were  and  so  far  as  they  could  be  known  til 

only  allowed  to  marry  in  Gonse<juence  of  devised  by  the  experience  thej  had  had 

Mr.  Biggar 
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in  carrying  out  the  desires  and  intentions 
of  the  military  authorities ;  and  he  sub- 
mitted that  it  would  be  right  andproper 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 
agree  to  insert  a  Schedule  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  with  regard  to  attesta- 
tion and  enlistment  in  the  Bill  itself. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  great  many 
proyisions  which  were  perfectly  well 
known,  and  about  which  there  could  be 
no  practical  difficulty  whatever;  and 
his  Amendment  would  not  preclude 
the  War  Office  authorities  from  the 
rigbt  to  make  alterations  in  such  rules 
and  regulations  afterwards.  He  pro- 
posed to  leave  to  the  War  Office  full 
permission  and  liberty  to  make  any 
alteration  in  such  rules  and  regulations ; 
and,  also,  full  liberty  to  make  any  addi- 
tion to  those  provisions  that  they  might 
feel  disposed  to  make  from  time  to  time, 
or  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Service 
might  requuire.  All  that  he  asked,  in 
fact,  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  should  embody  his  experience  in 
the  Bill,  so  far  as  he  knew  what  regula- 
tions might  be  necessary  for  thepurpose 
of  attestation  and  enlistment.  He  asked 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
considering  what  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  now  considered  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
enlistment  of  recruits,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered a  very  reasonable  request.  They 
had  had  several  years'  experience  of  the 
short-service  system  of  enlistment ;  and 
within  that  time  they  had  had  ample 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  almost  every- 
thing that  was  requisite  respecting  rules 
and  regulations,  and  the  like.  It  was 
more  than  ever  necessary  now  that  they 
should  understand  the  form  of  attesta- 
tion and  enlistment,  and  the  regulations 
that  had  been  adopted  by  the  War  Office 
with  regard  to  attestation ;  because,  by 
a  previous  clause  of  the  Bill,  they  had 
abolished  the  interval  between  the  time 
of  the  sergeant  meeting  the  recruit  and 
handing  him  a  copy  of  the  form  of  at- 
testation, and  the  time  that  the  recruit 
appeared  with  the  sergeant  for  enlist- 
ment. There  was  nothing  to  prevent  a 
recruit  being  taken  by  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant forthwith  before  a  magistrate  and 
enlisted,  without  any  interval  whatever 
between  the  time  that  the  recruiting 
officer  induced  the  man  to  think  of  en- 
listing in  the  Army  and  the  time  when 
he  was  actually  bound  to  the  Service. 


Under  those  circumstances,  it  was  ex- 
tremely necessary  that  the  Committee 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  weigh- 
ing well  the  rules  and  regmations  that 
had  to  be  adopted  by  the  War  Office ; 
otherwise,  they  might  have  recruiting 
carried  on  in  such  a  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate manner  that  a  good  many  young 
men  would  repent  that  they  had  ever 
enlisted.  The  other  day,  an  Amend- 
ment, proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Gal  way,  was  rejected,  it 
being  there  required  that  no  magistrate 
shomd  enlist  a  recruit  when  the  man 
was  imder  the  influence  of  liquor.  It 
might  be  all  very  well  to  say  that  such 
an  Amendment  would  throw  a  slur  on 
the  magistrate;  but,  at  least,  they  had 
a  right,  seeing  that  that  Amendment 
was  rejected,  to  require  that  rules  should 
be  adopted  which  would  provide  against 
hasty  enlistments,  and  the  enlistment  of 
persons  at  a  time  when  they  were  not 
in  a  proper  condition  to  enter  into  such 
a  contract.  They  ought,  also,  to  know 
under  what  rules  magistrates  were  to 
act;  and,  taking  into  account  all  con- 
siderations, it  was  only  right  that  they 
should  have  the  experience  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  embodied  in  a  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  in  the  Schedule, 
to  be  annexed  to  the  Act,  with  regard 
to  enlistment  and  attestation. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  49,  line  28,  after  the  word  "  expedi- 
ent," to  insert  the  words  '*in  addition  to  those 
regulations,  directions,  and  forms  contianed  in 
the  Schedule  of  this  Act.'*— (Jfr.  Famell.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  afraid  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words  suggested.  Certain  duties  de- 
volved upon  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  War ;  and  so  long  as  the  Gen- 
tleman appointed  was  competent  to  hold 
the  Office,  it  was  required  of  him  to  give 
his  directions  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Service.  It  was  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  describe  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  constantly  to  deal.  All  re- 
forms could  not  be  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and^he  would 
not  recommend  that  such  a  course  should 
be  adopted.  These  were  clauses  of  mere 
procedure ;  and  he  asked  the  Committee 
whether  they  felt  bound,  on  clauses 
which  were  really  continuance  clauses 
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than  anjtliiiig  else,  to  move  Amend- 
ments on  every  clause  ?  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  offer  to  a  fair  discussion  of  all 
points ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  appeal  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  make  progress  with 
the  clauses. 

Mr.    O'DONNELL   remarked,    that 
after  the  postponement  of  one  of  the 
clauses  of  mere  procedure,  on  the  ground 
of  its  very  great  importance,  the  sugges- 
tion of  tho  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman wasalittle  inopportune.  Further- 
more, these  clauses  of  mere  procedure 
might  be  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
to  the  Government ;  but  where  they  had 
to  deal  with  the  terms  of  a  contract — a 
contract  the  breaking  of  which  was  se- 
verely punished — clauses  of  that  kind 
might  have  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
persons  outside  the  Government.     Be- 
sides, it  was  almost  necessary  for  him  to 
point  out  a  remarkable  fallacy  which 
ran  through   the  whole  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.     It  must  be 
within  the  recollection  of  the  Committee 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  did  not  propose  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  in  any  particular ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath,  in 
his  Amendment,  expressly  left  a  wide 
field  in  those  matters  of  detail  which 
might  reasonably  be  altered  from  time 
to  time ;  and  so  it  was  less  ingenuous  on 
the  part  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  than   was   usual  when  he 
addressed  tho    Committee,  to  see  him 
ignoring  what  was  expressly  the  view  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  ^[eath,  and  trying 
to  persuade   the  Committee  that  that 
Amendment  was  intended  to  limit  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
What  was  sought,  and  what  was  legi- 
timately sought,  was  to  make  sure  that 
in  some   general  form  all  instructions 
relating  to  essential  points,  which  ought 
not  to  be  altered  without  consulting  the 
House,  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
Schedules  of  the  Bill ;  and  that  all  the 
minor  points  should  bo  left  to  the  tem- 
porary determination  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
State    for  War.     He    could   not    help 
thinking    that     one      very    important 
matter  which  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  permanent  instructions  to  be  given 
to  the  authorities  empowered  to  enlist 
and  attest   recruits  was  an  instruction 
that    the     enlisting    authority    should 
satisfy  himself   that    the  recruit  per- 
fectly understood  the  conditions  of  ttie 

Colonel  Stanley 


Service  he    was  about    to    enter.    Oa 
both  sides  of  the  House  it  bad  been 
admitted  that,  at  present,  recniits  were 
continually  deceived  in  the  most  serious 
way  by  the  present  mode  of  enliBtmeot. 
For  instance,  a  recruit  enlistedy  as  he 
believed,  for  home  service— he  enlisted 
in  a  battalion  that  was  at  home,  and 
would  be  at  home,  for  some  years---aiid, 
therefore,  he  reasonably  imagined  that 
he  would  have  to  serve  at  home.    Ac- 
cording, however,  to  the  linked  battalion 
system,   the  imfortunate    recmit,  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  home  battalion,  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  himself  liable 
for  service  in  the  linked  battalion  serr- 
ing  abroad;  and,   probably,  in  a  fev 
months  time,  he  found  himself  serving 
out  in  India,  which  was  contrary  to  Idi 
expectations.    Such  a  practice  was  de- 
cidedly prejudicial  to  tne  repntatioii  of 
the  Government  and  the  Ajrmy;  and, 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt,  it  wisoae 
of  the  frequent  causes  of  those  numer- 
ous desertions  which  took  place.    Thtj 
allowed  a  recruit  to  enlist  in  a  battalioi 
for  home  service — they  did  not  tell  Ub 
that  he  had  thus  rendered  himself  lisUe 
for  service  abroad — the  unfortunate  mil 
soon  found  himself  so  liable  and  he  dc^ 
sorted,  for  which  he  was  punished  le- 
verely.     He  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  conld  not 
think  otherwise  than  that  manydeee^ 
tions  had  been  occasioned  by  the  adi  rf 
the  military  authorities.     Such  a  pM- 
vision  as  he  had  suggested  ought  to  t^ 
pear  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Act,  in  atmt 
that  the  enlisting  authority  should  u&djf 
himself  that  the  recruit,  when  he  ci- 
listed  under  the  linked  battalion  sjifeeBi 
should     thoroughly    understand    tW 
though  he  enlisted  in  a  home  battato 
he  was  liable  to  be  sent  out  for  ftnta 
service.     Such  a  provision  ought  ioW 
inserted  in  the  Schedule — indeed,  it  «M 
to  favour  an  admittedly  most  freqiitft 
source  of  desertion  to  leave  the  poW 
open,  instead  of  settling  it  while  tlisBil 
was  before  the  Committee.    Those  eot- 
tinual  appeals  to  the  Committee  noltt 
discuss  those  clauses  were  really  taili- 
mount  to  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  tbi 
Government,  that  the  whole  Armyd»^ 
cipline  was  to  be  passed  in  fiill  at  At 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  Secretaxy  of  8M 
for  War,  and  the  Party  which  stood  il 
his  back.     The  Secretary  of  State  tf 
War  could  not  have  been  listeniagtt 
the  words  of  the  Amendment,  or  hesid 
the  speech  of  the   hon.   Member  te 
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Meath,  or  lie  would  not  have  completely 
miarepreaented  the  express  object  of  that 
Amendment,  and  the  repeated  explana- 
tiona  contained  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  There  was  nothing 
asked  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
but  what  was  legitimate  and  fair.  He 
was  asked  to  consent  to  having  a  few 
special  points  placed  in  the  Schedule 
annexed  to  the  Bill ;  and  he  was  left  full 
and  entire  liberty  to  introduce  fresh  pro- 
yisions  with  regard  to  new  special  points 
which  might  require  to  be  settled  from 
time  to  time.  He  was  afraid  the  Go- 
vernment was  relying  on  the  connivance 
of  their  Party  organs  in  those  matters. 
While  the  just  and  reasonable  argu- 
ments on  the  one  side  were  suppressed, 
the  action  of  independent  Members  was 
being  misrepresented  by  a  clique  of 
joomalists  acting,  if  not  avowedly,  in 
i§fmeto^  connivance  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment.  They  now  had  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  utterly  and  entirely 
miareprosenting  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath,  and  asking  the 
Comniittee,  in  so  many  words,  to  disre- 
gard the  Amendment ;  while  he  (Colonel 
Stanley)  had  completely  misrepresented 
it,  and  had  evidently  not  been  attend- 
ing to  a  single  word  addressed  to  him 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath.  On  no 
other  ground  could  he  account  for  the 
action  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman;  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  judging  by  his  past  action 
towards  the  Committee,  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  were  left  to  his 
own  independent  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Business  of  the  Committee, 
ke  would  not  now  be  foimd  objecting  to 
a  course  of  conduct  hitherto  pursued. 

^  It  was  most  right,  most  fair,  and  most 
aeoesaaxy,  that  some,   at  least,  of  the 

^  enential  points  of  the  contract  which 
the  aoldier  was  required  to  enter  upon 
•hould  be  settled  in  the  Bill.  His  hon. 
Xriend  was  inclined  to  leave  to  the 
Sceretazy  of  State  for  War  full  liberty 
to  chanffe,  from  time  to  time,  the  non- 
anential  points  it  might  be  found  con- 
venient to  change;  but  it  was  a  very 
Mirioua  misrepresentation  of  the  object 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath,  and  it 
vas  a  most  serious  injury  to  the  recruit, 

■-■  and  a  Uot  on  the  reputation  of  the  Army 
and  on  the  good  mith  of  any  Govern- 
menty  to  refuse  on  such  flimsy  pretexts 
to  hare  something  settled  with  regard  to 
die  conditions  of  a  contract,  the  break- 


ing of  which  was  punished  with  such 
extreme  severity. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  could  not  see  on  what 
ground  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman could  object  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath.  In  in- 
troducing the  Amendment,  his  hon. 
Friend  did  not  ask  that  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  should  be  laid  down  ;  all  ho 
proposed  was  that  the  leading  genoral 
principles  should  be  laid  down,  while 
the  minor  details  should,  from  time  to 
time,  be  carried  out  by  the  authorities 
at  the  War  Ofilcc.  They  knew,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  present  system 
of  recruiting  was  anything  but  satis- 
factory ;  and  they  were  equally  well 
aware  of  the  desirability  of  some  rules 
being  laid  down  for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  recruiting.  Several  evils  existing 
in  the  system  could  be  pointed  out — as, 
for  instance,  the  youthful  age  at  which 
a  recruit  entered  the  Army.  It  would 
be  well,  in  his  opinion,  for  a  law  to  bo 
passed  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
prohibit  a  man  being  received  in  the 
Army  unless  ho  had  reached  a  certain 
age.  All  the  authorities  he  had  heard 
speak  on  the  subject  had  declared  that 
the  present  system  was  most  injurious 
to  the  British  Army,  and  likewise  to  tho 
man  enlisting.  He  trusted  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  would,  after 
all,  be  able  to  consent  to  the  provisions 
of  a  Schedule  containing  the  rules  to  bo 
observed  in  respect  to  enlistment. 

Mr.  PARNKLL  said,  ho  intended  to 
take  a  Division  on  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause it  was  a  very  reasonable  one — so 
reasonable,  in  fact,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  not  thought  it  right  to  agree 
with  it.  He  altogether  demurred  from 
the  suggestion  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  made — that  because 
these  were  clauses  which  wore  in  the 
Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  they 
ought  to  be  passed  over  without  discus- 
sion or  alteration.  Why,  tho  Govern- 
ment themselves  had  altered  several  of 
them,  and  had  introduced  fresh  clauses. 
Since  1870  they  had  seen  it  necessary 
to  modify,  very  materially,  many  of  tho 
clauses  of  the  Army  Enlistment  Act ; 
they  had  introduced  fresh  clauses,  and 
just  now  one  clause  had  been  with- 
drawn altogether  from  consideration, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  materially  al- 
tered, if  not  entirely  changed.  If  th»; 
Government  were  inclined  to  alter  these 
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clauses — the  Government,  wlio  were  in 
the  IIouso  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Army  Enlistment  Act — 
if  they  were  prepared  to  alter  and  bring 
in  new  clauses,  he  certainly  thought 
that  independent  Members  of  the  House 
were  entitled  to  make  Amendments 
where  they  considered  them  necessary  ; 
and  more  particularly  those  Members 
who  were  not,  in  any  sense,  responsible 
for  the  Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870. 
He  had  no  wish  to  fetter  the  action  of 
the  War  Office  in  this  matter;  but  merely 
asked  that  the  Department  should  tell 
them  what  rules  and  regulations  they 
considered  proper  with  regard  to  at- 
testation and  enlistment,  and  that  they 
should  cause  them  to  appear  in  the  Bill. 
He  left  to  them  full  power  to  make  any 
alterations  in  those  rules  and  regulations 
subsequently,  upon  the  understanding 
that  such  alterations  should  be  laid  on 
the  Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
There  were,  certainly,  precedents  for 
what  he  proposed ;  because  there  was 
no  other  Act  of  Parliament  besides  that 
Army  Discipline  Bill  in  which  such  un- 
fettered power  would  be  given  to  a  Mi- 
nister to  make  alterations.  Every  Act 
of  Parliament  had  certain  rules  and  re- 
gulations embodied  in  it ;  but,  after- 
wards, power  was  given  to  the  Minister 
to  make  rules  and  regulations,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  submitted  to 
Parliament.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  wished  to  retain  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  without  submitting 
them  to  Parliament.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  they  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
AVar  Office ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  only 
one  by  one  that  they  would  be  able  to 
break  down  all  the  obstacles  which  the 
AVar  Department  raised.  He  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  a  Division  on  that  question ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion  that  had  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  had  a  desire 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  Business, 
he  would  have  at  once  assented  to  the 
present  very  reasonable  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWER  said,  that 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  he  wished  to  make  one 
or  two  observations.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  deprecated  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters  on  various 
grounds — he  described  the  clause  under 
consideration  as  a  continuance  clause. 


they  thought  to  bo  bad  ;  and  it  wfts  no 
argument  at  all  to  say  that,  because  the 
clause  happen  tp  bo  a  continuance  one, 
it  ought  to  be  passed.     That  was  theciy 
raised  when  the  Mutiny  Acts  had  been 
under  discussion;    for  people  and  the 
Press  said — **  Don't  meddle  with  what 
has  gone  on  for  years."     Strange  to  say, 
the  very  journals  which  took  a  leading 
part  in  denouncing  the  hon.   Memba 
for  Meath  for  his  interference  with  the 
Mutiny  Acts  had  now  altered  their  tone, 
and  admitted  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
rendered  great  service  to  the  public  and 
the  Army  by  his  criticism  of  those  Acts. 
And,  surely,  their  memories  were  not  go 
treacherous  that  they  did  not  remember 
that  the   same  thing   was   said  of  the 
Prisons  Act — '*  Can't  you  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  benevolent  and  exoelleBt 
Home    Secretary?"      Appeals   of  that 
kind  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  irith 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  the  best 
justification  of  the   criticism  which  the 
present  Bill  had  so  far  received  was  to 
be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  clauses  they  themselres 
had  postponed  for  further  consideratioi. 
If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of    Stato    for   War  vu 
anxious  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  he  ought  to  weigh  more  carefalij 
than  was  his  habit  the  suggestions  which 
wore,  from  time  to  time,  made.     If  thcrt 
was  any  one  Member  of  the  Committee 
who  had  a  right  to  make  suggestions 
upon  a  question  of  that  kind,  it  was  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath,  because  he  had 
studied  the  subject  minutely,  and  he 'm 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  revise  the  ^lutiny  Acts.     His  attentioa 
to  that  subject  had  been  unintermpted 
for  several  years ;  and,  therefore,  for  the 
riglit  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  soggetf 
that  thoy  should  pass  over  the  Amend- 
ment and  not  discuss  the  clause,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
Business  of  the  Committee,  seemed  to 
him  tho  most  extraordinary  fallacy  that 
could  be  oiFered.     He  recommended  the 
Treasury  Bench    not   to  contract  pre- 
judices against  suggestions  coming  from 
that  part  of   the   House,    and    not  ti 
imagine  that  when  a  proposal  was  made 
from  the  Benches  occupied  by  the  IiM 
Members  it  was  made  with  the  object  of 
embarrassing  them.     All  the  snggestioii 
he  and  his  Colleagues  made  were  made 


They  decidedly  objected  to  continue  what  |  with  the  bond  fide  oh^^i  of  amending i 
J/r.  Farnell 
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portant  legislation ;  and  no  suggestion  tions  necessary,  in  the  view  of  the  Secro- 

that  had  ever  been  made  during  the  pro-  tary  of  State  for  War,  for  enlistment, 

grass  ofthe  Bill  was  more  intimately  con-  should    be    inserted    in    the    Schedule 

nected  with  the  good  of  the  Army,  or  with  appended  to  the  Bill .     He  left  full  power 

the  ideas  which  would  discourage  deser-  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to 

tion  and  make  the  recruits  and  soldiers  alter  those  rules  at  any  time  afterwards, 

satisfied  with  their  position,  than  the  sug-  or  even  to  add  to  thorn,  if  such  a  courso 

gestion  which  had  just  been  made  by  his  was,  in  his  opinion,  desirable.     Thcro- 

non.  Friend.    The  Secretary  of  State  for  fore,  when  the  Commission  had  made  its 

War  stated  that  the  question  of  attesta-  Eeport,  when  it  had  decided  the  question 

tion  forms,  and  of  rules  and  regulations  of  short  or  long  term  of  service,  it  would 

which  formed  the  contract  into  which  the  be  perfectly  open  for  the  Secretary  of 

soldier  entered,  was  a  matter  which  had  State  for  War  to  alter  those  rules,  or  to 

to  be  altered  from  time  to  time.     They  make  any  addition  to  them  required  by 

did  not  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  altered  circumstances  of  tho  case. 

War  to  put  in  the  Schedule  those  small  o,,ncf;/^Ti  r»iif 

matters  which  varied  accordiner  to  the  »,,      ^         ..^         »•  -7  .        a 

strength  of  the  Army ;  they  did  not  wish  ^  ^he   Committoo    dM  .--Ayes   1 7; 

to  fetter  him  at  aU.     A  variety  of  minds  S^'^'ol^^^'   Majority  152.-(Div.   List, 

had  been  exercised  upon  the  question  of  •'^o.  137.; 

Army  Law  ;  and  if  the  Secretary  of  State  Ma.  PARNELL  said,  that  tho  next 
finr  War  would  g^ve  them  the  leading  Amendment  he  had  to  propose  was  one 
TOgtdations  and  conditions  ofthe  contract  which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
between  the  State  and  the  soldier  in  the  man  would  have  no  dittioulty  in  agreeing 
Schedule  attached  to  the  Bill,  they  to.  It  contained  a  ])rovision  which  was 
might,  from  time  to  time,  be  able  to  in  every  Act  of  Parliament  he  was  ac- 
dovote  thatattention  to  the  subject  which  quaintod  with,  except  the  present  Bill, 
was  required  of  them.  He  advised  his  At  the  end  of  Clause  89,  he  proposed  to 
hon.  Friend  to  persevere  in  his  Amend-  add  the  words — 

ment,  and  thought  much  good  would  be  u  provided   always,  Tlmt  any  such  order  so 

done  If  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Uentle-  made  shall  bo  laid  as  soon  us  may  be  before  both 

man  could  only  receive  it.  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  if  either  House  of 

MaJOB    O'BEERNE    hoped   that    the  Parliament,  within  the  next  forty  days  after  tho 

Amendment  would    be   withdrawn,    be-  same  has  been  so  laid  b^.f ore  such  House,  resolve 

..                i.i.     1     •             -i,!      /»       xt_  that  such  order  ouprlit  to  l)o  annulled,  tho  same 

caiwe  It  was   utterly  impossible  for  the  ^^^11  after  the  date  of  such  resolution  be  of  no 

nght  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  state  effect,  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  any- 

what  were  to  be  the  conditions  of  enlist-  thing  done  in  the  meanwhile  under  such  order 

.ment.     That  was  more  especially  the  case  ^^  ^^  *^o  making  of  any  new  order.' ' 

now  that  a  Commission  was  sitting  to  That  was  a  clause  which  had  been  in- 

inqmre  into  that  and  other  matters,  and  g^^ted  in  all  tho  important  Acts  of  recent 

^  Beport  was  not  yet  published.-  y^ars.     It  was  inserted  in  the  Prisons 

Mb.   FABNELL  said,  his  hon.  and  Act  and  in  the  Factories  Act ;  andwher- 

gallaiit   Friend  enUrely  misunderstood  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^s  given  to  any  Minister  to 

the  Amendment.     Ho  said  it  would  be  n^^ke  rules  and  regulations,  at  the  same 

mpossible  for  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  time  provision  was  inserted  to  the  effect 

Gentleman  to  state  the  rules  and  regula-  that  those  rules  and  regulations  should 

tiona  for  enhshnent     until    the    Com-  ^e    laid    before  Parliament.     He    had 

mumon  had  delivered  its  Eeport  ^  He  copied  the  clause  he  proposed  to  insert 

trusted  that  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  f^om  the  Factory  Act  of  last  Session, 

would  explam  how  they  were  to  act  until  That  Act  was,  perhaps,  the  best  sample 

rach  Keport  had  been  published.     Did  ^f  drafting  they  had  had  for  some  time, 

he  suppose  they  would  have  to  abandon  ^nd  it  simplified  that  clause  in  a  very 

•n  enhstment  and  all  attestation  until  material  manner. 
the  Commission  had  fully  considered  the 

question?    He  told  them  it  was  impos-  Amendment  proposed, 

nUe  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  At  the  end  of  tho  Clause,  to  add  the  wordst 

to  ficame  rules  and  regulations.     Where,  ' '  Provided  always.  That  any  such  order  so  made 

tt«nwe»thevto,gettheirrog«lations  |^t"J^^L^rn\"rd^^«'ei?ht"H!;:l^ 

nom  r      Wnat  ne  simply  asked  was  that,  of  Parliament,  within  the  next  forty  days  after 

tax  the  time  being,  tho  rules  and  regula-  the  same  has  l)ocu  su  laid  before  such  Uousu, 
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resolve  that  such  order  ought  to  be  an- 
nulled, the  same  shall  after  the  date  of  such 
resolution  be  of  no  effect,  without  prejudice  to 
the  validity  of  anything  done  in  the  meantime 
under  such  order  or  to  the  making  of  any  new 
order."— (3/r.  Farnell.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Colonel  STANLEY  felt  it  his  duty 
to  demur  to  the  Amendment,  very 
much  for  the  same  reason  as  he  objected 
to  the  previous  one.  Parliament  was 
asked  to  prescribe  certain  limits  within 
which  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  were  to  be  exercised.  He 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  in 
such  Services  as  the  Army  and  Navy, 
those  who  had  to  administrate  discipline, 
and  had  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure of  the  regulations  from  day  to 
day,  should  have  the  requisite  power  re- 
tained in  themselves,  always  controlled, 
as  it  might  be,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  was  perfectly  impossible  to  work  any 
Department  in  the  manner  now  proposed. 
If  anything  were  really  wanted,  it  was 
pretty  well  known  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  passing  of  the  Estimates  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  and  others 
with  whom  he  acted,  wore  put  through 
a  very  severe,  though  not  unreasonable, 
cross-examination ;  and  upon  those  Votes 
almost  every  manner  of  subject  could  be 
discussed.  Further  than  that,  there 
was  a  practice  which  now  prevailed  of 
moving  for  Betums ;  and  those  Betums 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  granted  without 
opposition.  It  would  be  absurd  to  lay 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  all  the  orders 
that  might  be  given ;  because  the.  effect 
of  that  would  be  that  Parliament  would 
then  transact  the  common  business  of 
the  Army,  which  was  now  transacted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Mb.  BYIANDS  was  astonished  at 
the  doctrine  which  had  just  been  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman. They  heard  too  much  of  the 
assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  because  they  occupied  the 
position  of  Executive  Administrators  the 
House  of  Commons  was  debarred  from 
laying  down  certain  rules  as  to  the  course 
of  Public  Business.  In  fact,  the  very 
same  argument  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  just  used  would  justify  the 
Home  Secretary  in  coming  down  to  the 
House,  and — in  many  cases  of  Acts  of 
Parliament — positively  refusing  to  be 


bound  to  submit  to  lay  on  the  Table  any 
regulations  he  might  make  imder  the 
Bills,  the  charge  of  which  devolved  upon 
his  Office.    It  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
that,  in  reference  to  the  Valuation  Bill, 
an  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  House  stood  up  manfollj  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and 
in  favour  of  there  being  some  check  upon 
the  central  control  of  the  Local  Govem- 
mentBoard.  He  voted  in  the  last  Division. 
He  had  some  slight  hesitation  in  voting; 
but  he  did  so  entirely  in  the  sense  that 
the  Government  ought,   in  the  present 
Bill,  to  place  Parliament  in  that  position 
that  would  enable  them,  to  some  extent, 
to  control  the  action  of  the  Department. 
But  while  he  had    some  hesitation  in 
voting  for  the  last  Amendment,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  in  voting  for  the  one 
now  before  the  Committee,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  so  reasonable.     When- 
ever any  regulations  were  to  be  made,  it 
was  only  right  and  proper  that  Parlia- 
ment should  be  made  acquainted  with 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  laid  on  tLe 
Table  of  the  House.    There  was  another 
reason  why  the  Amendment  ought  to  be 
accepted,  and  that  was,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely undesirable  that  regulations  of 
that  kind  should  easily  be  changed.  One 
of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  present 
system  was,  no  doubt,  that  men  were 
called  upon  to  enlist  sometimes  when 
they  were  not  clear  as  to  the  conditioni 
of  the  contract.     It  was  quite  evident 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  oonditiou 
should  be  known ;  that  they  should  ap- 
pear in  a  regular  and  authorized  foim; 
and  that  the  form  of  contract  between 
the  recruit  and  the  War  Office  should  not 
lightly  be  changed.     There  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  tho  GrovemmeBt 
allowing  a  Copy  of  such  regulations  to 
lav  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  not  in 
any  sense  that  the  consent  of  Parliament 
should   be  required  ;    because,    nnletf 
Parliament    expressly    dissented    fico» 
them,  no  doubt  tho  regulations  madabr 
tho  Depart Di en t  would  continue. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  said,  that  the  righ* 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colood 
Stanley)  had  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  require  the  assent  rf 
Parliament  to  these  regulations.  He 
did  not  think  that  was  so  at  ail.  As  he 
understood,  the  rules  would  be  laid  on 
tho  Table  of  the  House,  and  would  bo 
open  to  the  whole  world ;  and  if  any 
Member  of  the  House,  or  the  pahlio 
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oatside,  thought  any  of  them  unreason- 
able or  unfair  they  would  criticize  them, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  do.  For  in- 
stance, any  Member  of  the  House  might 
dispute  their  validity  by  bringing  in  a 
Motion  in  a  formal  way.  He  might  not, 
howeyer,  have  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 
place  within  40  days,  and  so  have  no 
opportunity  of  asking  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  question  at  all.  Still,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  the  fact  remained 
that  if  the  Amendment  were  carried 
these  rules  would  become  public  pro- 
perty, and  discussions  could  be  carried 
on — in  the  newspapers,  at  any  rate — 
from  time  to  time.  At  present,  however, 
they  did  not  know  what  those  rules  were, 
and  had  no  means  of  knowing  their  con- 
tents, except  by  making  a  very  formal 
Motion  for  a  Eetum  of  Papers,  which 
Government  could  either  grant  or  not,  as 
it  chose.  The  rules  might  work  gpreat 
injustice  to  the  recruits ;  because,  with- 
out some  such  provision  as  this,  men,  on 
enlistment,  had  really  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  serve.  They  were  taken  before  a 
magistrate  and  sworn  to  be  members  of 
the  British  Army,  and  they  were  told 
nothing  more.  If  there  was  anything 
objectionable  in  these  rules  the  recruits 
should  be  able  to  know  them,  and  so  to 
join  with  their  eyes  open,  and  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  afterwards.  As  the 
matter  stood,  great  injustice  might  be 
done  them,  and  ho  therefore  hoped  that 
his  hon.  Friend  would  divide. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  was  afraid  that 
the  last  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  gave  a  further  illustration  of 
the  extraordinary  tactics  to  which  he 
had  already  had  recourse.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  evi- 
dently not  paid  the  slightest  attention 
either  to  the  Amendment  or  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  supported  it.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  that  the  orders  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  make  should 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House ; 
and  he  also  proposed,  in  the  ordinary 
oommon  form  which  was  usually  incor- 
porated with  such  Motions,  that  any 
orders  or  regulations  made  in  this  way 
should  be  valid  until  they  were  invali- 
dated by  a  Vote  of  the  House.  If  he 
was  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  represented 
that  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  would 
be  to  invalidate  any  orders  during  the 


period  that  they  were  waiting  for  vali- 
dation. That,  as  he  understood,  was 
just  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
did  not  propose,  and  just  exactly  what 
was  not  contained  in  his  Amendment. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
told  them  that  under  the  Amendment  all 
orders,  and  all  recruiting  returns,  and 
all  forms  relating  to  the  Department, 
which  came  to  hand  from  all  the  recruit- 
ing centres,  would  have  to  be  Ifidd  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  But  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  dis- 
tinctly to  propose  that  only  the  general 
and  special  orders  wliich  the  Secretary 
of  State  made,  from  time  to  time,  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table.  He  protested 
against  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman standing  up  and  stating  to  the 
Committee,  as  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath,  what  distinctly  were 
not  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath,  and  what  was  not  in  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  Member,  nor 
contained  in  any  portion  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  same  hon.  Mem- 
ber. What  could  be  the  object  of  this 
sort  of  tactics  ?  Could  the  Government 
believe  that  their  partizan  Press  would 
only  report  the  speeches  of  the  Minis- 
terial Benches,  and  repress  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  Opposition?  Were  they 
satisfied  that  only  their  extraordinary 
misconceptions  of  the  statement  of  tlie 
hon.  Member  would  got  publicity,  and 
that  publicity  would  be  refused  the 
Amendment  moved  from  that  side  of  the 
House  ?  He  could  not  congratulate  the 
Members  of  the  Government  on  that 
policy ;  and,  certainly,  ho  did  not  think 
they  could  congratulate  themselves  on 
it.  They  were  told  that  on  the  Army 
Estimates  they  could  demand  informa- 
tion upon  all  these  points.  They  were 
told  to  ask  for  everything  on  the  Army 
Estimates,  and  to  move  every  point  on 
the  Army  Estimates,  to  raise  any  num- 
ber of  questions  on  the  Army  Estimates. 
Yet,  if  they  did  anything  of  the  kind, 
thoy  were  accused  of  obstructing  Publio 
Business.  If  they  brought  forward 
questions  of  this  kind  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, they  wore  told,  again  and  again 
— ^*  Why  don't  you  take  advantage  of 
the  time  when  Bills  are  passing  through 
the  House,  to  embody  your  objections 
in  the  form  of  Amendments  ?  "  They 
were  being  boxed  from  legislation  to 
Army  Estimates,  and  from  Army  Esti- 
mates to  legislation ;  and,  certainly,  it 
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seemed  to  him  that  the  GoTernment  was 
not  distinguished  for  candour,  in  their 
representations  either  on  Army  Esti- 
mates or  on  Bills  going  before  the  House. 
Let  the  Government  come  fairly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  matter,  and  save 
their  time  and  avoid  the  policy  now  in- 
augurated with  double  force — ^first,  mis- 
understanding;  secondly,  misrepresent- 
ing the  speeches  and  Amendments  of 
himself  and  his  hon.  Friends.  It  was 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Business 
transacted,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Government ;  and  they 
might  be  perfectly  sure  that  even  if  a 
few  partizan  journals  did  follow  the  hint 
given  them,  that  could  not  prevent  the 
facts  of  the  case  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country. 

Majob  O'BEIRNE  supported  the 
Amendment,  because  he  thought  it  was 
a  very  reasonable  one.  He  could  not 
understand  the  objection  to  place  these 
Returns  on  the  Table.  It  could-not  give 
anybody  any  trouble,  and  it  would  be 
highly  satisfactory  to  know  what  the 
Government  had  done.  The  thing  had 
been  done  previously,  with  regard  to 
enlistment,  in  short  and  long  services ; 
and  he  did  not  see  why  the  Government 
should  not  do  it  again. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  must  have  misun- 
derstood the  purport  of  his  Amendment, 
as  ho  had  said  tlie  effect  of  it  would  bo  to 
suspend  these  rules  and  regulations  until 
Parliament  had  approved  them.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  effect  of  the  clause 
in  various  other  Acts,  of  which  this 
Amendment  was  a  copy,  was  simply  to 
cause  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  Any  Mem- 
ber had  tlien  an  opportunity  of  directing 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the 
matter ;  but  nothing  more  would  be 
done,  in  all  j^robability,  unless  some 
alteration  of  vital  importance  had  been 
made  in  these  rules  and  regulations  by 
Ministers.  Rules  laid  on  the  Table,  in 
pursuance  of  a  section  like  this,  were 
seldom  or  ever  challenged ;  but,  still,  it 
was  important  for  Parliament  to  have 
the  power  of  checking  a  Minister,  if  it 
desired  to  do  so.  It  was  that  power  of 
controlling  a  Minister  which  was  what 
the  War  Office  seemed  to  be  very  much 
desirous  of  evading.  Not  only  in  this 
matter,  but  in  a  good  many  others,  it 
had  put  itself  in  an  exceptional  position 
us  regarded  the  other  Departments.  He 
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pointed  out,  a  few  months  ago,  that  it 
had  evaded  the  control  of  the  Auditor 
General  for  a  g^eat  many  years,  and  hid 
refused  to  submit  to  his  audit  of  its  ac- 
counts; and  now  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  refused  to  submit  hie 
Department  to  Parliament.  He  told 
them  that  they  could  move  for  Returns 
if  they  wanted  them  ;  but  how  did  thej 
know,  when  they  did  move  for  them, 
that  they  would  get  them  ?  The  givin;;; 
of  such  Returns  depended  entirely  on 
the  Government ;  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  show  a  reason  why  they 
should  be  gpranted  before  they  had  got 
the  Returns.  Then,  besides,  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  was  continually  crop- 
ping up,  with  which  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  privato  Members  of  Par- 
liament could  keep  themselves  ac- 
quainted. But  when  they  had  the 
Papers  laid  on  the  Table,  any  hoo. 
Member  could  study  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  could  direct  attention  to  the 
matter.  To  suppose  that  these  orders 
and  rules  would  be  of  no  effect  until 
they  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament  was 
entirely  a  mistake ;  for  his  Amendment 
specially  provided,  at  the  end,  that 
only  after  a  Resolution  carried  to  the 
contrary  should  they  be  of  no  effect. 
And  that  then,  even,  the  Resolatioa 
should  only  take  effect  as  to  the  future, 
and  should  have  no  effect  as  to  the  past 
As  the  right  hon.  and  gaUant  Gentleman 
had  left  the  matter  entirely  unanswered, 
he  thought  he  might  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  of  course, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  following  an 
Amendment  when  it  was  not  put  on  the 
Paper.  He  was  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  correction ;  but  it  would  not  affect 
his  views. 

Mb.  PARNELI.  replied,  that  he  had 
already  apologized  for  not  having  put 
his  Amendments  on  the  Paper,  and  no- 
body regretted  more  than  he  did  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  He  was 
conscious  that  it  was  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  the  Committee;  but  it  was 
also  evident  that  his  Amendments  most 
suffer  more  or  less  f lom  this  fact,  be- 
cause the  Committee  did  not  thoroughlj 
understand  them.  There  were  also 
many  Members  who  were  not  in  the 
House  when  he  explained  them;  and, 
therefore,  did  not  know  what  they  wen 
about,  and,  consequently,  voted  more 
or  less  blindly.     However,  the  points  in 
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this  Amendment  were  so  palpable  that, 
after  he  had  ventured  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  them,  he 
did  expect  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Ghentleman  would  have  accepted  it. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment of  the  country  upon  this  discussion, 
it  was  very  desirable  that  they  should 
have  correct  information.  The  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  liad 
been  very  much  mis-stated  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman ;  but  thoy 
now  knew  exactly  what  that  proposition 
was,  in  clear  and  definite  terms.  It  was 
a  very  important  point,  founded  on  Acts 
of  Parliament  already  passed  by  the 
House.  In  the  last  Division  the  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  put  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  Committee,  siding  with  them, 
had  endorsed  their  view.  The  proposi- 
tion now  was,  that  as  the  Government 
would  not  place  these  rules  in  the  Sche- 
dule of  the  Act,  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  their  scope  and  character 
that  they  should  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House.  So  that  if  Parliament  should 
disagree  with  anything  in  them,  Parlia- 
ment might  have  the  power  of  annulling 
the  order.  That  was  so  very  simple  and 
plain  a  proposition  that  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  him  to  write  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  in  order  that  it  might 
commend  itself  to  intelligent  compro- 
hension.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  unfortunately,  had  not  seen 
his  way  to  accept  this  proposal;  and, 
consequently,  they  were  placed  in  this 
position — that  if  they  assented  to  the 
proposition,  the  control  of  Parliament  on 
this  subject  was  not  valuable  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  was  anything 
which  Parliament  viewed  with  suspicion, 
and  of  which  Parliament  had  always 
been  distrustful,  it  was  the  power  of  the 
Army,  and  the  power  of  the  military 
authorities.  The  Constitution  was  inter- 
laced with  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
the  civil  jwwer  from  being  made  subject 
to  the  Army.  And  it,  therefore,  fol- 
lowedy  on  strictly  Constitutional  prin- 
ciples, that  there  was  more  need  for 
Parliament  retaining  control  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  War  Office  than  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  Home  Office. 
Yet  they  assented  to  this  proposition. 
Whilst  they  would  not  trust  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  administration  of  Home 
affairs,  they  were  willing  to  trust  the 


War  Secretary  in  the  administration  o 
the  Army.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Meath  took  very  good  care 
that  every  word  and  syllable  of  his 
Amendment  should  be  justified  by  pre- 
cedent ;  for  he  went  to  the  Factory  Acts 
for  it,  and  took  from  one  of  them  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  House.  He 
would  appeal  to  anyone,  who  might  think 
it  worth  while  to  follow  their  proceed- 
ings, whether  they  should  surrender  this 
principle  unless  they  were  prepared  also 
to  surrender  a  groat  Constitutional  prin- 
ciple ?  It  was  a  matter  very  similar  to 
the  proposition  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
when  he  said  that  ho  was  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  whole  of  the  Consti- 
tution, in  order  to  save  the  remainder.  In 
the  same  way,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  in  order  that  he  might  pass 
a  clause  of  this  Bill,  was  in  favour  of 
abolishing,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  refusing  to 
recognise,  a  very  important  Constitu- 
tional principle  which  had  been  deemed 
to  be  necessary  in  reference  to  prisons, 
factories,  and  places  of  that  kind.  He 
failed  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  could  justify 
this  extremely  unconstitutional  position, 
and  he  trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would 
divide.  These  Divisions  were  not  a  very 
enlightened  .way  of  settling  a  question  ; 
and  it  would  be  far  better,  instead  of 
marching  up  and  down  the  Lobby,  if  the 
Government  were  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
telligent compromise.  This  proposition 
was  brouglit  forward  by  Gentlemen 
distinguished  by  their  services  for  the 
Army  in  connection  with  legislation  and 
matters  of  this  kind.  His  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  Leitrim 
(Major  O'Beirne),  who  had  differed  from 
them  on  the  last  occasion,  had  now  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  present  pro- 
position ;  and,  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  ho 
was  well  entitled  to  have  his  views  heard 
on  the  subject.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Committee,  also,  he  had  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  it,  and  ought  to  have 
his  views  considered.  When  he  urged 
a  policy  of  intelligent  compromise  on  the 
Govemmont,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  at 
all  that  they  should  accept  propositions 
made  by  persons  who  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  the  matter ;  but  he  did  think  the 
Government  should  recognize  proposals 
brought  forward  by  persons  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
these  matters,  and  whose  Amendments 
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wero    based    ou    sound    Constitutional 
principles. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  33  ; 
Noes  148:  Majority  115. — (Div.  List, 
No.  138.) 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  observed,  that  this 
clause  gave  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  all  the  regulations  he  might 
choose  with  regard  to  troops;  and  the 
Government  had  refused  to  give  any  in- 
formation whatever  as  to  what  these  re- 
gulations would  be,  and  they  had  even 
refused  to  submit  them  to  the  House  as 
they  were  made  from  time  to  time.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  this  was  treat- 
ing the  question  in  anything  but  a  serious 
view.  The  Amendments  moved  were 
not  even  attended  to  by  the  respon- 
sible official;  and  the  Government  simply 
seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pass 
the  Bill  through  the  House  just  as  it 
stood.  This  was  not  a  serious  way  of 
legislating ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  wanted  to  treat  the  matter  in  an 
Opera  Bouffe  spirit,  just  as  they  had 
treated  University  legislation.  He  was 
not  going  to  take  a  Division  against  the 
clause ;  out  he  should  vote  against  it, 
and  he  should  negative  it,  in  order  to 
give  Members  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing a  conviction  that  this  was  not 
the  right  way  to  deal  with  important 
questions. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  90  (Justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  purposes  of  enlistment). 

Mr.  PARNELL  moved,  in  page  49, 
line  35,  to  leave  out  **  although  ho  is 
not,"  and  insert  **  provided  he  is." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  had  a  similar 
Amendment  lower  down ;  to  leave  out 
from  **  although  he  is  appointed,  &c.," 
down  to  **  Act,"  in  line  39,  inclusive. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  moved,  in  page 
50,  line  11,  to  leave  out  the  sub-section. 
This  paragraph  was  merely  a  survival 
of  the  time  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  pro- 
hibiting the  enlistment  of  soldiers  in 
,.  foreign  dominions.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  House  to  say  that  soldiers  should 
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be  attested  within  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Colonies ;  but  it  was  a 
very  difficult  thing  when  it  was  done 
outside  the  limit  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions ;  and,  if  he  was  not  venr 
much  mistaken,  they  had  no  power  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  tried 
in  Washington,  during  the  Crimean 
War;  but  the  United  States  Government 
objected,  and  the  proceedings  of  th£ 
British  Representative  were  very  sum- 
marily stopped.  There  was  hardly  a 
country,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
civilized  world  in  which  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Acts  were  not  in  vogue;  yet,  by 
this  Act,  they  authorized  an  official, 
accredited  to  a  particular  Grovemment, 
and  bound  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
country,  and  to  respect  the  laws  of  the 
country,  to  violate  these  laws  by  enlisting 
soldiers.  All  these  Governments  pro- 
hibited foreign  enlistments ;  yet  this 
clause  allowed  the  British  Consul,  or 
similar  official,  to  violate  that  law.  He, 
therefore,  begged  to  move  the  rejection 
of  the  paragraph. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  quite  awire 
that  these  powers  were  not  put  into  veiy 
frequent  use.     At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  think  that  a  reason  to  strike  them 
out  of  the  Bill.     Unless  he  bad  totally 
misapprehended  the  hon.   Gentleman, 
he  only  referred  to  the  enlistment  of 
foreigners.      This    sub-section    wonM 
apply  to  enlistment  abroad  of  a  Biitiali 
subject,  and,  therefore,    subject  to  the 
ODlistment  laws  of  the  country.    Then, 
again,  if  he  referred  to  the  next  clause, 
he  would  find  that  persons  who  veK 
aliens  might  be  enlisted  up  to  a  certain 
number     in    Her    Majesty's    BeguUr    ■ 
Forces.     For  both  these  cases,  he  ap- 
prehended,  it  would  be   necessaiy  to 
have  this  clause ;  and  he  thought  the 
words  ought  to  be  left  in.     Of  cooiMf 
the  policy  of   Englishmen  in   foieiga 
States  was  another  question. 

Mr.  PAKNELL  thought  this  iris  « 
very  old-fashioned  clause,  entirely 
obsolete  and  out  of  date,  and,  there- 
fore, one  which  might  be  done  away 
with.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman had  said  that  the  powers  ff^^ 
by  it  were  not  often  exercised ;  but,  bx 
his  part,  he  believed  they  never  weiei 
at  any  rate,  since  the  Foreign  Enlifitr"*"^ 
Acts.  It  would,  certainly,  be  extreme^ 
dangerous  to  enlist  even  British  subjects, 
for  complications  might  arise.  Tbs 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  ^ 
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referred  them  to  the  next  clause,  and 
asked  them  how  they  would  enlist  aliens, 
unless  the  Consul  in  foreign  parts  had 
this  power  ?  But  it  would  clearly  be  a 
breach  of  the  Enlistment  Act  to  enlist  an 
alien;  and  he  presumed  the  object  of 
Clause  91  waste  enable  the  Goyernment 
to  enlist  aliens  in  this  country,  or  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty. 
He  really  thought  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  might  give  up  the 
Bub- section,  for  it  was  never  used  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  exceedingly  un- 
necessary, and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, it  had  given  rise  to  complications. 
He  remembered  that  when  Sir  John 
Graham,  at  Washington,  during  tlie 
Crimean  War,  did  take  a  prominent 
part  in  enlisting  men  in  New  York,  and 
other  American  States,  for  the  Crimean 
War,  the  United  States  Government 
complained;  and  their  complaint  had 
Bach  force,  that  the  Government  found 
it  necessary  to  recall  Sir  John  Gra- 
ham. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would  not 
divide  on  the  question,  if  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  undertake 
to  introduce  some  words  providing  that 
this  clause  should  not  be  used  in  any 
conntiy  where  there  was  legislation 
against  foreign  enlistment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  could 
not  be.  

Mb.  O'DONNELL,  if  that  was  so, 
would  withdraw  his  objection. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Majob  O'BEIENE  moved,  in  page 

50,  line  15,  after    "officer,"  to  insert 

"  on  full-pay."     If  the  right^hon.  and 

gallant  Gentleman  referred  to  Clause 

166,  he  would  find  that  amongst  officers, 

under  military  law,  were  included  officers 

on  half-pay,  retired-pay,  and  otherwise. 

^t  appeared  to  him  very  undesirable,  if 

tbat  was  the  case,  that  officers  on  full- 

P&7  should  be  prevented  from  attesting 

'^CTuits;  because  they  were  the  very 

^^Hcers  who  would  be  able  to  give  a 

™^Ji  information  of  the  nature  of  the 

®^*^ce— what  regiments  were  abroad, 

"'^^at    regiments    were    likely    to     go 

■•^^oad,  and  how  long  they  were  likely 

^   stay.    They  would  also  be  able  to 

•''^tradict  any  popular  delusions  which 

"^^w  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  Army. 

jtere  was  one,  very  commonly  believed 

for  many  years — that  deserters  were 


branded  with  a  hot  iron.  A  man  desir- 
ous of  enlisting  would  be  able  to  get 
correct  information  on  such  a  subject 
from  an  officer  who  was  serving  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  when  they 
came  to  Clause  166,  he  might  have  to 
ask  the  Committee  to  listen  to  some 
observations  on  the  subject,  dealing 
with  the  whole  question  of  full  and 
half-pay. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
this  Amendment  had  raised  a  very  im- 
portant question,  and  he  conceived  that 
the  difficulty  could  only  be  settled  by 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  half- 
pay.  It  had  never  been  the  custom  for 
officers  on  full-pay,  or,  in  other  words, 
officers  who  were  amenable  to  military' 
law,  to  attest  recruits.  That  had  been 
held  to  be  entirely  a  civil  duty.  If  the 
Government  intended  to  press  the  clause 
which  put  officers  on  half-pay  under  the 
Mutiny  Act,  they  certainly  must  alter 
this  clause.  It  was  most  desirable  to 
keep  enlistment  in  the  hands  of  civilians ; 
and,  at  present,  officers  on  half -pay  were 
considered  to  be  civilians. 

Mr.  PAENELL  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause it  really  was  very  important  that 
there  should  be  an  independent  tribunal 
concerned  in  the  enlistment  of  the  re- 
cruits. Even  officers  on  half-pay  might 
have  a  bias ;  and  it  was  very  desirable 
that  they  should  only  have  civil  magis- 
trates to  deal  with  the  matter.  It  would 
be  far  better  than  to  leave  the  clause  as 
it  stood. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  PAENELL  asked  whether  the 
word  **  soldiers"  meant  only  soldiers  of 
the  Eegular  Forces,  or  soldiers  belong- 
ing alpo  to  the  Auxiliary  Forces  ?  be- 
cause, if  it  were  the  former,  he  should 
have  to  move,  in  line  16,  to  insert,  after 
**  soldiers,"  the  words  ** of  the  Eegular 
and  Auxiliary  Forces." 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  look  at  Clause 
180,  he  would  see  that  the  word 
*'  soldier"  included — 

**Aiiy  person  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's 
Regular,  Reserve,  or  Auxiliary  Forces,  and 
who  is,  for  the  time  being,  subject  to  mUitary 
law." 

Clause,  as  ameuded,  agreed  to. 
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Special  Provisions  as  to  Persons  to  he 

Enlisted, 

Clause  91  (Enlistment  of  foreigners 
and  negroes). 

Mr.  PARNELL  moved  to  leave  out 
the  words — 

"  So,  however,  that  the  number  of  aliens 
serving  together  at  any  one  time  in  any  corps 
of  the  Regular  Forces  shall  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  one  alien  to  every  fifty  British  sub- 
jects, and  that  an  alien  so  enlisted  shall  not  be 
capable  of  holding  any  higher  rank  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Regular  Forces  than  that  of  a  warrant 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer.*' 

This  was  one  of  the  old  parts  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  and  it  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary now. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  this 
was  a  clause  of  somewhat  antiquated 
character,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  give 
them  some  information  on  the  subject. 
Whether  it  was  desirable  that  the 
proportion  of  aliens  to  British  sub- 
jects should  be  one  in  50  was  for  the 
right  hoD.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
judge,  and  he  would  not  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  he  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  second  portion  of  the  clause,  which 
said  that  negroes  and  persons  of  colour 
might  be  enlisted  ?  What  did  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  understand 
by  the  words  *^ persons  of  colour?" 
Did  it  include  an  Afghan,  or  did  it 
apply  to  a  Belooch,  or  an  Arab  ?  This 
was  really  a  matter  of  very  practical 
and  pressing  importance,  for  the  Go- 
vernment must  be  very  well  aware  that 
there  were  very  many  Afghans  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service.  They  were,  of  course, 
principally  employed  in  the  Indian 
Forces,  to  which  this  Act  did  not  apply ; 
but  there  were  many  Belooches  and 
Arabs  employed  by  Native  Powers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa;  and,  supposing 
Her  Majesty  should  desire  to  employ 
on  that  coast  a  corps  of  these  Be- 
looches, which  was  an  event  not  at 
all  improbable,  could  she  enlist  them 
under  the  clause  of  this  Bill  ?  Were 
these  words  meant  to  draw  a  definite 
and  intelligible  line  as  regarded  the 
question  of  persons  of  colour,  or  was  it 
meant  to  apply  to  negroes  alone  ?  He 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  Also,  he  be- 
lieved some  aliens  were  now  employed  as 
officers  in  Her  Majesty's  Service;  and 


he  should  like  to  know  if  it  was  the 
case  that,  while  they  might  be  employed 
as  officers,  an  alien,  when  employed  as 
a  soldier,  was  debarred  from  ever  rising 
to  the  condition  of  officer,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  words  **  negroes,  op  persons  of 
colour"  meant  a  negro,  or  something 
like  a  negro — such  as  an  octoroon  or  a 
quadroon — and  that  Arabs,  and  the 
other  persons  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  would  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  clause.  He  would  leave 
the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  clause 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  whether  Zulns 
would  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "  person  of  colour  ?  " 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  the 
term   ** person  of  colour"  had  always 
by  custom  been  interpreted  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  interpreted  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman    the  Attoiner 
General.    As  regarded  the  policy  of  not 
allowing  an  alien  to  hold  higher  rank 
than  warrant  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer,  there  had  always  been  a  con- 
siderable, and  not  an  unnatural,  jealou^ 
against  employing,  in  positions  of  trust 
connected    with    the    Reg^ar    Forres, 
those  who  were  not  natives  of  the  countir. 
Personally,   he  saw  no  special  reason 
why,  under  certain  circumstances,  aliens 
might  not  rise  to  ranks  higher  than 
those  named  in  the  Bill ;  but  it  had  al- 
ways been  held  that  those  ranks  weie 
sufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary  run  of 
men  who  were  likely  to  enlist ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  the  limitation  had  not  been 
found  to  work  unfavourably,  he  cooM 
find  no  reason  for  making  the  change  in 
the  clause  which  had  been  proposed  bj 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  hard  case  that  a 
negro,  or  a  man  of  colour,  should  be 
precluded  from  arriving  at  the  rank  of 
commissioned  officer.  The  hon«  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  givoit 
no  doubt,  the  best  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  worda  ''person  of  co- 
lour;" but,  from  the  tone  in  whidiit 
had  been  delivered,  he  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  thought  it  was  one  which 
admitted  of  very  considerable  doubt 
He  foresaw  that  great  difficulty  might 
arise  if  the  clause  was  paaaed  in  itipM- 
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sent  form.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
very  hard  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  be  debarred  from  enlisting 
in  the  Colonies  the  persons  to  which 
it  referred.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  suggested  that  the  clause 
should  be  postponed,  with  a  view  to  its 
further  consideration. 

SiK  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  pointed 
out  that  the  clause  only  applied  to  the 
Kegular  Forces ;  and  that,  if  the  limita- 
tion of  number  was  withdrawn,  the 
Crown  might  be  able  to  bring  into  this 
country  Forces  mainly  composed  of  aliens, 
which  he,  for  one,  did  not  wish  to  en- 
courage, or  see  done.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  allow  the  Colonial  Forces  to  be 
recruited  by  Natives;  but,  by  constituting 
the  Hegular  Army  of  aliens,  they  might 
have  a  Force  like  the  Turcos  brought 
into  England,  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
people  would  not  like.  He  was  certainly 
unwilling  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  such  a  power.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  Proviso  gave  unlimited 
power  to  enlist  negroes,  but  that  it  was 
to  be  read  with  the  principal  clause  in 
the  sense  that  if  the  negroes  were  aliens 
they  were  to  be  limited  in  number. 
There  was  no  greater  licence  to  enlist 
alien  negroes  than  any  other  people  who 
were  aliens.  The  Proviso  had  been  only 
put  in  its  present  form  to  prevent  these 
persons  being  treated  as  slaves ;  it  was, 
practically,  a  provision  against  slavery. 
In  his  opinion,  the  Proviso  was  subject 
to  the  limitation  in  the  principal  part  of 
the  clause,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  any  power  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  H^^ar  Army  with  aliens  when 
brought  into  this  country.  Therefore, 
for  his  own  part,  he  proposed  to  admit 
the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  read  the  clause  as 
not  girding  against  the  possibility 
suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt). 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  clause  might 
be  x>assed ;  and  yet  that  the  Kegular 
Army  might,  practically,  be  crammed 
with  persons  who,  in  race  and  sentiment, 
were  really  aliens.  Were  not  the  Pun- 
jabees,  Ghoorkas,  and  other  British 
subjects  in  India,  aliens  ?  He  thought 
there  would  be  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
this  country  against  having  the  martial 
races  of  India  in  the  Eegular  Army; 
but  the  Gh)vemment  could  get  any 
qiiaiiti^  of  these  people,  who,  as  soon 


as  their  territories  were  added  to  our 
Empire,  ceased  to  be  aliens,  and  could 
be  crammed  into  the  regiments.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kircaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  that  the 
term  **  person  of  colour,"  made  use  of 
in  the  Proviso  to  the  clause,  was  sin- 
gularly obsolete  and  difficult,  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  introduced.  At  the 
time  this  Proviso  was  originally  made, 
negroes  everywhere  outside  the  British 
Dominions  were  liable  to  be  treated  as 
slaves,  and  an  Act  was,  therefore,  passed 
to  say  that  whenever  a  negro  enlisted  in 
the  Army  he  should  be  treated  as  a 
British  subject.  Now,  however,  a  negro 
might  be  a  fully  protected  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  treat  him  as  a 
British  subject  might  involve  very  un- 
pleasant consequences.  He  thought  the 
first  part  of  the  clause  might  be  allowed 
to  pass  without  amendment;  although 
he  felt  it  to  be  ungenerous,  after  allowing 
aliens  to  enter  the  ranks,  to  say  thoy 
should  not  rise  higher  than  the  rank  of 
warrant  officer,  or  non-commissioned 
officer.  But  the  fact  was,  a  number  of 
German  gentleman,  connected  with  the 
Royal  Family,  who,  but  for  that  connec- 
tion would  be  aliens,  were  not  only 
officers,  but  held  positions  of  command 
in  the  Army.  He  spoke  with  the  ut- 
most respect  for  the  Royal  Family,  and 
treated  this  question  quite  seriously; 
but  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
system  might  not  merely  be  limited  to 
connections  of  the  Royal  Family,  but  ex- 
tended, say,  to  numbers  of  the  Polish 
nobility  in  exile  here,  or  others  only 
technically  aliens.  Provision  ought  also 
to  be  made  by  a  new  clause  against  the 
enlistment  of  the  Natives  of  India  in 
the  Regular  Forces.  He  intended,  at 
the  proper  time,  himself  to  propose  to 
amend  the  clause  relating  to  negroes,  by 
leaving  out  the  word  **  although,"  in 
line  27,  and  inserting,  after  the  word 
**  dominions,"  in  line  28,  *'  in  a  country 
where  slavery  prevails."  He  could  not 
but  think  that  the  Government  would 
withdraw  what  seemed  to  be  an  ungener- 
ous restriction  against  coloured  aliens 
being  rewarded  for  their  services  in  saying 
that  they  should  not  rise  higher  than 
the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officer. 
If  the  Government  would  consent  to 
strike  out  that  limitation,  the  limitation 
as  to  number  might  be  agreed  to. 

The  attorney    GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holeeb)  said,  that  he  was  in- 
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olined  to  think  that  any  number  of  alien 
negroes  might  be  enlisted,  and  might 
serve;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
having  interpreted  the  section  in  a  con- 
trary sense,  he  was  doubtful  whether  or 
not  ho  (the  Attorney  General)  had  placed 
upon  it  a  right  construction. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  the  matter  was 
one  about  which  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  His  disposition  was 
to  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  was  deserving  of 
consideration.  But,  seeing  no  object  in 
pressing  the  clause  forward  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  thought  it  should  be  postponed. 
He  could  not  understand  why,  if  aliens 
were  allowable  in  the  Army,  any  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  their  promo- 
tion, altliough,  of  course,  ho  could  see 
why  their  number  should  be  limited. 
He  suggested  that  the  clause  should  be 
postponed,  and  re- drafted  in  a  manner 
which  would  leave  no  room  whatever 
for  doubt. 

Sir  ^VILLLiM  HAECOUET  doubted 
whether  the  Proviso  was  wanted;  but 
hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  clause. 

CoLOXEL  STANLEY  thought  that  the 
Proviso  might  be  dispensed  with,  if  the 
Committee  saw  no  obj  ection  to  that  course ; 
but,  perhaps,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  a  note  of  the  point,  in  order  to  see 
what  was  its  real  bearing,  and  refer  to 
it  on  Eeport.  With  regard  to  aliens  not 
being  allowed  to  rise  to  higher  rank 
than  that  mentioned  in  the  clause,  if  the 
Committee  were  in  favour  of  striking 
out  the  words  in  question,  he  had  no 
objection.  He  admitted  that  the  system 
of  allowing  them  to  rise  higher  in  the 
Service  might  bo  open  to  abuse  ;  but  he 
confessed  that  he  went  a  little  further 
than  some  people,  in  the  hope  that  such 
persons  might  be  found  fitted  to  rise  in 
the  ranks.  The  Committee  would  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Parliament  had 
passed  a  special  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  foreign  legions. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  held 
that  if  these  words  were  struck  out  the 
Crown  might  make  all  the  aliens  in  the 
Eegular  Forces,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
in  50,  officers  at  once.  The  question  in- 
volved a  good  deal  more  than  the  pro- 
motion of  aliens  to  the  rank  of  officers ; 

Thi  Attorney  General 


and  he  was  too  old  a  Whig  to  gjve  fha 
Crown    such    unlimited    powers.     No 
wonder  the  Secretary  of  State  for  "Wai 
was  ready  to  accept  these  powers.  There 
was  no  Secretary  of  State  for  War  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  receive  such  a 
boon  at  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  hon.  Member    for    Burnley  (Mr. 
Eylands)  would  really  be  giving  power 
to  the  Crown  which,  since  the  days  of 
William  III.,  had  never  been  heard  of 
for  a  moment.     He  (Sir  William  Ha^ 
court)  was  much  too  old  a  Whig  to  hear 
of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  thought,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford,  that  the 
Amendment  had  better  not  be  made. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  wished 
to  ask,  whether,  at  the  present  time,  an 
alien  could  be  appointea  by  commisaon 
in  the  British  Army  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
JoHx  Holker)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  aliens  could  not  be  appointed 
officers  by  direct  commission  without 
having  first  ceased  to  be  aliens. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  the  provision, 
after  all,  appeared  to  have  been  intro- 
duced   for    the    purpose    of   g^oardin; 
against  a  state  of  things  in  English 
history  which  was  not  likely  to  re-occnr. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  dangers 
existing,  and  which  were  likely  to  exut 
in  future,  which  could  not  be  guarded 
against.     It  had  been  pointed  out  that 
they  might  have  negroes,  Zulus,  and 
all  kinds  of  people  in  the  Eegular  Armj 
if  his  Amendment  were  accepted ;  bot 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  whidi 
would  prevent  our  having  them  in  tltf 
Eegular  Forces  now — that  was  to  sij» 
as  soon  as  they  become  British  subjecte. 
AVhen  Zululand  was  conquered,  there 
was  no  reason  why  Zulus  should  sot 
enter  the  Army ;  and  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  their  obtaining  the  higM 
position  in  the  regiment  was  that  th^ 
should  become  naturalized  British  sab* 
jects.     He  referred  to  this  subject,  is 
order  to  show  that  the  possibility  is- 
volved  in  the  objections  taken  to  htf 
Amendment    existed    already.     Ib^J 
persons  had  so  risen  in  the  Serrios; 
and,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  dtf 
Empire,  there  was  hardly  a  people  ^ 
colour  in  the  world  who  could  not  bs 
brought  into  the  Army,  if  tiie  GoTBrt* 
ment  felt  so  inclined.    It  was  dear  tbst 
the  Committee  were  aakod  to  retaxa  n 
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old  provision  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  merely 
because  it  was  devised  against  an  old 
danger. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdraton. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  did  not  think  the 
object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Oxford  TSir  William 
Harcourt)  would  be  gained  oy  the  limi- 
tation upon  aliens  which  existed  in  the 
clause,  which  provided  that  none  of 
those  persons  who  enlisted  as  private 
soldiers,  no  matter  what  might  be  their 
country,  could  become  officers.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  that 
the  clause  guarded  against  aliens  being 
l^rought  into  this  country  in  the  Regular 
Forces.  But  it  was  held  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty could  naturalize  an  alien,  and  that 
a  naturalized  subject  could  become  an 
officer;  so  that  any  number  of  these 
foreigners  getting  naturalized  could  be 
made  officers,  and  the  provision  would 
not  apply,  because  they  were  not  aliens 
when  they  were  made  officers.  There- 
fore, he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  ventured  to  say 
that  while  this  clause  did  effectually  bar 
the  promotion  of  aliens  who  entered  the 
Service  as  privates,  it  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  possibly  large  number  of  aliens 
who  might  be  first  naturalized,  then 
made  officers,  and  afterwards  raised,  by 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  to  the  very 
highest  rauks  in  the  Army. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  pointed 
out  that  a  foreigner,  except  by  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  could  not  be  natu- 
ralized unless  he  had  been  resident  in 
the  country  for  five  years. 

Mk.  O'DONNELLrepKed,  that  having 
satisfied  that  condition,  and  being  ca- 
pable of  naturalization,  they  could  be- 
come officers,  and,  therefore,  no  safe- 
guard was  given  under  the  clause.  He 
ventured  to  point  out  that  while  there 
was  distinct  power  in  the  clause  against 
the  promotion  of  poor  men,  there  was 
really  none  against  any  number  of  well- 
bom  foreigners  being  made  officers ;  and 
the  opinions  of  these  might  be  just  as 
disagreeable  to  the  country  as  those  of 
poorer  men. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  thought 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  restraint  on  Her 
Majesty  against  employing  alien  officers 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  ranks ;  and, 
therefore,  he  would  propose  to  leave  out 
the  words  **  so  enlisted,"  in  line  24, 
page  50,  which  would  prevent  any  alien, 

yOL.   CCXLYn.      [third  SEKEES.] 


whether  appointed  &om  the  ranks  or  by 
commission,  from  holding  the  position 
of  officer  in  the  Regular  ^Forces. 

Colonel  STANLEY  saw  no  objection 
to  leaving  out  the  words. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  thought  that  no  aliens 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Army  at 
all.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War 
he  remembered  to  have  seen  the  German 
Legion,  and  from  their  appearance  he 
was  by  no  means  impresseil  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have 
them  serving  with  the  Army.  On  the 
contrary,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  money  spent  upon  them  had  been 
thrown  away.  He  held  that  the  Army 
should  be  a  British  Army,  and  not  an 
Army  of  aliens,  either  in  a  large  or  small 
degree,  and  thought  that  it  would  be 
best  to  withdraw  the  clause  altogether. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sip 
John  Holeer)  said,  there  was  great 
force  in  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
Amendment  would  not  then  be  pressed. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  would  allow 
the  matter  to  stand  over  until  the  Re- 
port; and,  in  the  meantime,  it  should 
be  considered 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  desired 
nothing^  more  than  that  the  clause  should 
be  made  clear.  He  had  no  opinion,  one 
way  or  the  other,  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  PARNELL  suggested  that  the 
clause  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
Sir  Henry  Thring  should  be  allowed  to 
exercise  his  g^eat  talent  upon  it;  the 
Committee  would  then  have  a  clause  in 
the  Bill  which  would  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  day.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  that  the  clause  should 
be  postponed  for  further  consideration, 
because  the  Committee  would  not  be 
able  to  consider  it  on  Report  at  all.  If 
any  Amendment  was  necessary,  he  was 
sure  that  Sir  Henry  Thring  would  pro- 
duce a  clause  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  it 
was  only  a  question  of  drafting,  and  the 
matter  could  be  left  until  Report ;  but 
he  asked  the  Government  seriously  to 
consider  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
withdraw  the  latter  part  of  the  clause, 
which  related  to  persons  of  colour  ;  be- 
cause if  it  was  left  out  of  the  Bill  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  the  Colonial  Forces. 
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Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  points 
raised  were  matters  of  drafting,  as  had 
been  very  truly  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  ;  but  they  were  of  a  kind 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  introduce  at 
a  moment's  notice.  He  should  be  better 
satifified  to  look  into  the  whole  question 
before  Report,  and  preferred  that  the 
Amendment  should  stand  over. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  to 
move  an  Amendment,  at  the  end  of  line 
26 — namely,  to  add  the  words — *'And 
the  same  restrictions  shall  apply  to  Na- 
tives of  Asia  and  Africa,  not  of  European 
descent."  If  the  country  was  not  to 
have  aliens  in  the  Army,  he  could  not 
see  why  there  should  be  any  distinction 
made  between  technical  aliens  belonging 
to  a  foreign  countrj'  and  the  large  masses 
of  people  without  any  sense  of  loyalty 
to  our  Government,  except  a  mere  ac- 
quiescence in  the  authority  of  that  which 
was  strong.  He  lield  that  these  were 
as  much  aliens  as  the  former ;  and  failed 
to  see  why  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  should  not  immediately  admit  that 
the  same  restrictions  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  aliens  should  also  apply  to 
the  admission  of  Asiatics  or  Africans  in 
the  Regular  Army.  The  Punjaubee, 
Ghoorka,  Mahratta,  Kaffir,  or  Zulu — all 
these  people  might  become  our  fellow-sub- 
jects  technically,  but  they  should  not  be 
eligible  for  service  in  the  British  Army ; 
because  its  character  would  be  dis- 
ordered by  the  presence  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  such  men.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  it  worth  while  to  provide 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa  who,  though  techni- 
cally our  fellow-sub  jeots,  were,  in  reality, 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  thought  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  insert  the  words  pro- 
posed, which  would  give  rise  to  great 
difficulties  in  the  attempt  to  settle  whe- 
ther the  persons  in  question  were  of 
European  descent  or  not.  The  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  genealogy  of  a  negro 
would  be  a  matter  involving  some  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  P^VRNELL  said,  the  Amendment 
guarded  against  a  more  practical  and 
serious  danger  than  that  which  was 
guarded  against  by  the  clause — namely, 
the  bringing  over  of  the  Natives  of  India 
or  South  Africa  and  their  eAlistment  in 


tlio  regular  regiment^  as  well  as  their 
forming  part  of  the  garrisons  in  those 
countries.  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent regiments  from  beioff  filled  up  with 
Natives  and  being  brought  back  to  this 
country;  and  in  that  way,  practically 
speaking,  a  very  much  more  dangerona 
power  was  given  to  the  Crown  than  that 
which  the  clause  sought  toguard  against. 
The  power  given  to  the  Government  to 
enlist  aliens,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
every  50  British  subjects,  was  most  ob- 
jectionable; but  as  the  question  was  a 
novel  one,  he  suffgested  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  Notice  of  a  new  clause, 
so  that  the  Committee  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  whether  it 
was  right  to  leave  to  the  Crown  the 
power  of  recruiting  to  any  extent  in 
South  Africa,  or  in  any  other  Cokmr 
which  we  might  annex. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  proposed  to  amend 
his  proposed  Amendment,  by  leaving  out 
the  word  *'  descent,"  in  order  to  insert 
the  word  "parentage,"  which  would 
render  unnecessary  the  genealogical  re- 
searches alluded  to  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  War. 

Sir  WILI.IAM  HAECOXJET  said, 
this  would  not  entirely  remove  the  diffi- 
culty, because  the  parentage  of  Natifet 
was  sometimes  doubtful.     He  wished  to 

Eoint  out  an  important  considerati0a 
earing  upon  this  matter.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers were  aware  that  each  countiy  en- 
gaged that  its  subjects  should  not  enlist 
in  foreign  Armies.  The  consequence  d 
this  would  be  that  if  aliens  weie  en- 
listed in  the  Army,  the  Grovemmeot 
to  which  they  belonged  would  hsvt 
the  right  of  recalling  them  from  the 
Service  at  any  time  ;  and  no  0(h 
vernment  could  refuse  this  demaai 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  d 
neutrality  to  do  so.  This  would  be  ft 
conclusive  reason  why,  at  thevesyn^ 
ment  they  wanted  them,  aliens  mU 
have  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Serri^ 
and  a  very  strong  reason  why  th^ 
should  not  become  officers  in  our  An?: 
because  if  they  found  the  regiments^ 
prived  of  their  officers  by  the  demand" 
a  foreign  Government,  it  would  dectiej 
their  organization  altogether.  Thej** 
fore,  he  thought  this  legislation  «^ 
regard  to  aliens  must  be  maintviei* 
He  was  as  unwilling  as  anyone  to  e^ 
this  country  filled  with  reeimenti  « 
Ohoorkas,  enlisted  as  Britiui  subjectoi 
but  Parliiunenthad  always  its  oontroOiBI 
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hand  upon  them,  and  therefore  he  was  enlist  them,  for  they  could  be  enlisted 

not  afraid  of  that  occurring.     He  ob-  like  anyone   else ;  and  if   not  British 

jected  to  the  Amendment  on  the  ground  subjects,  they  must  be  aliens,  and  their 

that  it  drew  an  invidious  and  odious  dis-  enlistment  should  be  governed  by  the 

tinction    between    different    classes  of  general  provisions  relating  to    aliens. 

British  subjects.  This  Proviso  was  founded  on  the  56th 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn.  "^^T  ""^  ^^^  ''^^  ^"^'^^^  ^°*'  """^  ^^ 

•^  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  moved  to  leave  out  .^^m  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  trusted 

the  word  "  although,"  in  page  50,  line  *^**  ^^  ^^\  Government  could  not  see 

27,  and  after  the  word  "dominions,"  in  ^}f"  ^*y  *«  .^^'«"°»  ^^'^  '^^*«^'l  ""T- 

line  28,   to  insert  the  words  "in  any  tW  would  give  an  assurance  that    if 

country  where  slavery  prevails."     This  Possible,  it  should  be  done  upon  Ee- 

would  merely  have  the  effect  of  bringing  Pf.""*"  ^^^^  ^'S^t  debate  all  night  upon 

the  section  down  to  the  requirements  of  ^^'^  ™*««'  ^'t*!""*  «=«°'iij?  *<»  »7  «?*"«: 

the  present  day.   When  the  section  was  ^'^^^,  conclusion,  as  things  stood  at 

first  parsed  there  was  a  chance  that  a  P'*««,7*-  ,,^\^  i^""?.***  ^*  ^"^  7«7  ^f  : 

person  of   colour,    bom    outside    Her  ""^^  «     ?k  •       •    ,^°'«"'°J^?*  ^^^^^^ 

fiajesty'e  Dominions,  might  bo  treated  make  up  their  minds  upon  this  matter, 

uasl/ve;  but  that  was  now  impossible  and  deudo  this  question  one  way  or 

in  most  civilized  States.    The  Proviso,  ^^^j-  ®^ .  -oxttit  t  i»      •  •       ai.  x 

•  M  it  Stood,  would  raise  the  difficulty  .  .^«,-  ^^?^^|^\^**  ?^  opinion  that 
mentioned   by  the  hon.    and    learned  *^'«  '^l*^"*^  ^^"""^^  \*'  postponed.    There 

Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har-  7"^  T.""*  w*""  ^}i^  • "'®  ^^l  •*! 

■     court);  and  they  might  have  a  demand  ^«.  ?ltered  from  the  way  in  which  it 

'    made  upon  them  by  foreign  States  for  originally  stood,  because  when  the  pro- 

'     the  return  of  persons  of  colour  serving  '^^^on  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  upon  which  it 

f    in  the  ranks  o^  our  Army ;  and  he  (Mr  7^  founded  was  passed  slavery  exis  ed 

I    O'Donnell)  could  not  see  why  an  alien  i°  ™»°y  P^'*/  of  the  world.    Probably 

*  -',--  -  "^  ,.-  the  reason  for  this  clause  in  the  old 

enabled  slaves 
enlisting,  obtain  pro- 
Amendment  proposed,  in  page  50,  line  tection'in  the  British  Army.     But,  as  it 
27,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  although."  stood  at  present,  the  Proviso  did  not  ac- 
— (ifr.  G^Danneil,)  complish  that  object;  and,  really,  it  was 
Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  word  only  a  compromise  between  the  drafts- 
'tlthough' stand  part  of  the  Clause."  nian  of  the  Bill  and  the  Government. 

The   Government  appeared  to  want  to 

8iE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  again  retain  the  old  form,  and  the  draftsman 

•ikod  the    Gh)vemment  to  re-consider  seemed  to  have  inserted  it,   although 

thdr  decision  in  this  matter.     There  was  with  the  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely 

10  reason  whatever  to  place  negroes,  or  unnecessary ;  and  so  between  the  two  a 

<tiier  persons  of  colour,  in  a  different  hash  had  been  made.   He  thought  there 

E'tion  to  other  aliens.  If  they  were  was  considerable  force  in  the  argument 
iih  subjects,  they  could  be  enlisted  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
Ske  other  British  subjects ;  and  if  they  O'Donnell),  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
We  not  British  subjects,  they  must  be  well  to  retain  a  power  to  enlist  slaves 
^HiDB,  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  who  had  escaped  from  countries  whero 
He  could  not  see  why  a  special  provi-  slavery  existed,  and  had  enlisted  into 
■on  was  necessary  to  deal  with  persons  the  British  Army.  The  hon.  and  learned 
rf  ooiour,  or  why  negroes  were  to  be  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
ried in  a  different  manner  from  white  court)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Proviso 
^^  So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  clause  was  totally  unnecessary,  and,  in  his 
*ly  provided  that  every  negro,  or  per-  opinion,  seemed  to  be  based  upon  tlio 
fWi  of  ooiour,  bom  out  of  Her  Ma-  idea  that  slavery  did  not  exist  at  all. 
3J>t^8  Dominions,  who  had  enlisted,  Under  the  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
•"Oold  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  would  save  time  if  the  clause  were  post- 
*  British  subject.  He  must  again  re-  poned  until  tho  Government  had  made 
f^t  that  if  negroes  were  British  sub-  up  its  mind  as  to  what  to  do  in  the 
J^,  no  special  authority  was  needed  to  matter.     He  should,  therefore,  suggest 

2  K  2 


negro  should  have  the  powers  which   i'J^.'^T'l  ^°'  ^}'\  "'/f 

ir^  denied  to  an  alien  European.  ^"^'''y  ^^^^  Yl       v  1- 

*  to  escape,  and,  by  enlistii 


•^ 
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that  the  Goyemment  should  postpone 
the  clause,  in  order  to  save  further  dis- 
cussion then. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  they  could  do 
without  the  introduction  of  this  clause 
into  the  Bill,  as  they  had  ample  power 
already  to  enlist  persons  from  countries 
where  slavery  still  prevailed.  The  Pro- 
viso only  gave  persons  who  enlisted 
in  the  British  Army  the  privilege  of 
British  soldiers  while  serving  with  the 
Colours.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  doing  that  by  this 
Proviso. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  this 
clause  only  threw  the  protection  of 
British  citizenship  around  the  negro 
while  actually  serving  in  the  British 
Forces.  When  the  negro  had  served 
in  the  British  Army,  and  had  left  it,  the 
protection  of  British  citizenship  should 
be  around  him  still,  in  any  part  of  the 
world  in  which  he  might  settle.  It 
seemed  very  ungracious  to  say,  as  this 
clause  in  eifect  did,  that  negroes  should 
be  protected  while  serving  in  the  British 
Army,  but  when  they  had  left  our  Ser- 
vice they  might  be  compelled  to  fall 
back  into  slavery.  He  did  not  think 
that  could  be  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  omit  this  Proviso. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  promised  to  con- 
sider this  clause  before  Report ;  and  if 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
ought  to  be  left  out,  then  it  would  be 
left  out  of  the  Bill.  There  were  some 
points  in  connection  with  this  Proviso 
which  had  not  been  touched  upon  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford.  It  might  be  that  the  mean- 
ing and  intention  of  this  Proviso  was 
that  a  greater  number  of  negro  aliens 
should  be  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
than  the  proportion  provided  in  the 
former  portion  of  the  clause — namely, 
one  alien  to  every  50  British  subjects. 
But,  still,  it  was  desirable  that  there 
should  bo  inquiry  into  this  matter ;  and 
he  would  not  express  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  clause.  If  there  were  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  no  practical  necessity 
for  the  provision,  and  no  necessity  for 
enlisting  a  gpreater  number  of  negro 
aliens  than  one  in  50,  then  he  thought 
that  the  Proviso  might  be  altogether 

Mr,  Parnell 


dispensed  with.  It  was  a  subject  wbidi 
required  reflection,  and  Her  Majeetj*! 
Government  ouffht  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  consmting  those  practicallT 
acquainted  with  the  matter  before  com- 
ing to  any  decision  upon  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
seemed  to  consider  that  if  the  n^?ro 
subject  of  any  foreign  State  entered  Her 
Majesty's  Service,  he  would  only  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  British 
subject  while  actually  serving  in  Her 
Majesty's  Forces.  No  State  could  com- 
plain of  one  of  its  subjects,  while  tening 
in  Her  Majesty's  Army,  being  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  as  a  British 
subject.  The  clause,  however,  did  not 
make  such  persons  British  subjects, 
but  only  gave  them  certain  rights  while 
serving  in  Her  Majesty's  Army.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemo 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  con- 
sider this  matter  and  to  deal  with  it  oi 
Keport,  was  reasonable ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Committee  would  allow  die 
clause  to  be  passed  on  that  undff- 
standing. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCfOUET  aiid, 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Dnngarfan 
pressed  his  Motion  to  a  Diviaioai  he 
should  certainly  vote  with  him.    Ihii 
Proviso  was,  so  far  as  he  could  1lnde^ 
stand,   contrary  to  every  prindple  d 
International    Law.     It  declared  Alt 
the  negro  should  be  liable  to  be  «»' 
listed  into  Her  Majesty's  Army,  and  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  natmnl- 
bom  English  subject,  and  in  that  wff 
he  was  placed  in  a  different  categoi; 
from  any  other  alien.    Let  them  tib 
the  case  of  a  white  American,  and  of  i 
black  American.    The  white  Amerien 
was  an  alien  as  to  whom  it  was  ml 
declared  that  he  could  be  lawfuD^efr 
listed,  and  enlisted  to  the  privilegee  of 
a  natural-bom  British  subject;  bat  if  • 
black  American  were  enlisted,  he  wii 
made  subject  to  an  entirely  diffsftit 
rule.    With  reference  to  an  Americo 
subject,  the  American  QovemmenteooH 
say  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  their  M^ 
and  should  not  be  enlisted,  and  niHt 
be  allowed  to  return  to  his  coonti^* 
There    was    nothing  whatever  in  w 
clause  to  prevent  mat  being  done  ii 
regard  to  a  white  American;  but  Ai 
black  was  dealt  with  in    an   aithc^ 
different  way.     If  the  intention  of  fli 
clause  was  to  deal  with  every  dtiitt  m 
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foreign  States  as  a  natural-bom  British 
subject,  the  Govemment  were  entirely 
wrong.  They  had  no  right  whatever 
to  enlist  a  black  American  subject ,  and 
to  put  him  in  a  different  category  to 
other  aliens.  If  the  Government  con- 
tested this  ]9ointy  he  should  go  to  a 
Division  against  them. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holxeb)  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  q^uite  right  in  saying 
that  the  same  provision  should  be  appli- 
cable both  to  white  and  to  black  aliens. 
The  difference  that  existed  between  the 
two  was  this — ^that  there  was  a  practical 
necessity  for  allowing  a  greater  number 
of  alien  negroes  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
than  of  any  other  kind  of  aliens.  That 
was  the  practical  question  which  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would 
have  to  consider.  It  did  seem  to  him  to 
be  eminently  reasonable  to  allow  this 
clause  to  pass,  and  then  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment see  whether  the  Proviso  could  be 
altogether  dispensed  with  and  struck 
out. 

Sis  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that, 
no  doubt,  the  object  of  the  provision, 
with  regard  to  negro  aliens,  was  not  so 
much  with  regard  to  enlistment  in 
America  as  in  certain  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  his  opinion,  this  clause 
was  perfectly  unworkable,  and  he  should 
vote  for  its  rejection,  unless  an  under- 
taking were  given  that  it  should  be  dealt 
with  on  Eeport. 

Mk.  O'DONNELL  said,  there  might 
be  some  necessity  for  making  provision 
for  the  enlistment  of  negroes  into  West 
India  regiments.  The  negroes  who 
would  be  enlisted  into  these  regiments 
would  be,  many  of  them,  persons  who 
had  escaped  from  barbarous  States  where 
slavery  still  prevailed.  There  was  no 
reason  to  enlist  black  aliens  belonging 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Amendment,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
proposing,  provided  for  this  contingency, 
and  exactly  met  the  case  of  negroes 
bom  out  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions, 
and  in  a  ooimtry  where  slavery  prevailed. 
By  that  provision  the  enUstment  of 
negroes  from  the  United  States  would 
be  prevented ;  but  they  would  be  enabled 
to  enlist  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  or  the  King  of  Bonney,  or 
other  countries  where  slavery  now  ex- 
isted. There  was  nothing  in  interna- 
tional comity  which  should  make  them 
protect  the  claims  of  slave  holders. 


— Ayes  65  ; 
-(Div.   List, 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : 
Noes  18:  Majority  47.— 
No.  139.) 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  did  not  wish  to 
move  another  Amendment  then ;  but  he 
should  like  to  ask  for  some  explanation 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  negroes  who 
had  been  enlisted  into  the  British  Army 
were  to  be  treated  after  they  had  left 
the  Army.  It  was  provided  that  negroes 
from  slaveholding  coimtries  were  to  bo 
treated  as  natural-born  subjects,  so  long 
as  they  were  in  our  Forces.  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  insert  a  Pro- 
viso that  a  negro  who  had  passed 
through  our  Service  should  afterwards 
retain  the  privileges  of  a  natural-bom  * 
English  subject  ?  If  this  country  pro- 
tected the  negro  while  he  was  in  its 
Service,  it  ought  also  to  protect  him 
afterwards.  He  might  be  a  pensioner, 
and  consider  himself  still  in  the  Service 
of  this  country;  but  if  he  had  served 
any  time  in  the  British  Army,  he  ought 
always  to  have  the  protection  of  a  British 
subject  around  him. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  take  the  point  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  into  consideration.  He 
could  not,  however,  give  any  promise 
with  regard  to  the  matter  now,  for  it 
would  involve  some  very  nice  principles 
of  International  Law  if  any  alteration 
were  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman  would 
observe,  however,  that  a  man  while 
serving  in  the  British  Army  acquired  the 
status  of  a  British  subject,  but  was  not 
made  one.  He  would,  however,  consider 
the  point  of  International  Law  which 
arose  in  the  matter. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  92  (Liability  of  apprentices 
enlisting)  struck  out. 

Clause  93  (Claims  of  masters  to  ap- 
prentices) agreed  to. 

Clause  94  (Application  of  apprentice 
provisions  to  indentured  labourers) 
agreed  to. 

Offences  as  to  Enlistment. 

Clause  95  (Penalty  on  unlawful  re- 
cruiting) agreed  to. 

Clause  96  (Eecruits  punishable  for 
false  answers). 

Mr.  PAENEIiL  said,  that  he  had  a 
I  small    Amendment    to    make    in    this 
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clause.  It  was  provided  by  the  clause 
that  any  person  who  made  a  false  answer 
to  any  question  in  the  attestation  paper 
should  be  liable  to  certain  punishments. 
He  thought  it  would  be  right  to  insert, 
after  the  word  **  person,"  the  word 
*'  wilfully,"  in  order  to  provide  that  the 
false  answer  to  be  punishable  should  be 
wilfully  made. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
he  did  not  like  the  word  '*  wilfully;" 
but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  with- 
draw that  Amendment,  he  would  consent 
to  insert  the  word  '*  knowingly." 

Amendment  (Jfr.  Parnell)^  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment  {^Mr*  Assheton  Cross) 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  a  further 
Amendment  to  propose — namely,  to  leave 
out  the  words  **  at  the  discretion  of  the 
competent  military  authority."  The 
clause  would  then  run — 

"  If  a  person  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this 
section  has  been  attested  as  a  soldier  of  the 
regular  forces,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
or  to  be  tried  by  court  martial  for  the  offence." 

His  reason  for  moving  to  omit  those 
words  from  the  clause  was  to  provide 
that  every  person  who  had  been  enlisted 
should  not  be  tried  before  a  military 
court  for  an  offence  committed  before 
his  enlistment.  He  should  move,  sub- 
sequently, an  Amendment  to  insure  that 
the  offender  was  only  prosecuted  before 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction.  It 
could  not  be  right  that  a  person  who 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  military  law 
should  be  punished  by  a  military  tri- 
bunal. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment seemed  to  him  to  be  much  the 
same  as  the  present  Mutiny  Bill ;  but, 
80  far  as  his  recollection  went,  a 
person  who  committed  an  offence  under 
this  section  was  usually  only  tried  by 
the  military  authorities  after  being  six 
months  in  the  Army.  He  believed  that 
Clause  48  of  the  Mutiny  Act  was 
similar  to  this  provision.  Ho  thought 
that  if  the  present  practice  were  made 
the  law,  and  words  were  introduced 
into  this  clause  providing  that  whore  an 
offence  was  discovered  before  six  months 
had  elapsed,  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Civil  Courts,  and,  after  that  time,  twice 
by  the  military  authorities,  then  practical 

Mr.  Parnell 


justice  would    be    obtained,  and  tiiej 
would  be  keeping  to  the  old  rule. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  remarked,  tluU 
when  an  offence  was  discovered  ud 
punished  immediately  after  attestation, 
the  civil  courts  would  probably  deal  with 
it;  but,  where  it  was  only  diBOOTered 
when  the  offender  had  been  Bome  tune 
in  the  Army,  then  the  offence  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  military  authorities. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  be 
was  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  tbattbebon, 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  had  mistaken  the  intention  of 
this  Amendment.  His  object  was  to 
provide  that,  in  the  case  of  a  penan  wbo 
had  not  been  a  soldier,  but  had  only 
been  attested,  that  he  should  be  tried  by 
the  civil  authorities,  instead  of  themiii* 
tary  authorities.  A  man,  who  was  not  a 
soldier  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
offence,  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  any  but 
a  Civil  Court.  He  might  obserre  tbit 
there  were  offences  which  this  BiU  made 
triable  by  a  court  martial  which  could 
very  well  be  tried  by  Courts  of  Qfil 
Judicature.  He  did  hope  that  the  rigbt 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretaiy 
would  agree  to  the  Amendment ;  for  it 
was  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  say  tbat 
when  a  recruit  made  a  false  answer  on  bis 
attestation  paper,  before  the  process  of 
enlistment  was  completed,  he  should  bo 
punished  by  a  Civil  Court. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  would  be 
very  sorry  if  the  old  manner  of  enlul* 
ment  were  revived.  The  whole  piocefl 
of  enlistment  had  now  been  so 
pletely  altered,  and  had  been  surrounded 
by  so  many  safeguards,  that  he  did 
think  that  there  was  the  smallest  nei 
sity  for  this  Amendment,  and  he,  then* 
fore,  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  prened. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  agreed  with  his  boa. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Meatb,  it 
thinking  that  it  was  only  fair  that  dis 
Civil  Courts  should  trv  a  man  for  u 
offence  committed  while  he  was  stilia 
civilian. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  was  veiy 
much  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  bos. 
Member  for  Wenlock  (Mr.  A.  H.  Brown]. 
Supposing  a  man  was  discovered  to  bsi« 
committed  the  offence  within  six  moate 
after  the  attestation,  it  might  bepnmdfld 
that  he  should  only  then  be  tried  by  aCSvi 
Court ;  but  that  if  discovered  at  the  <■! ' 
of  six  months,  then  there  was  no 
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why  he  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  a 
competent  military  authority,  who  might 
Bend  him  over  to  the  civil  tribunal,  or 
deal  with  him  itself. 

Major   NOLAN  observed,  that  the 
only  false  answer  that  could  be  practi- 
cally given,  under  this  clause,  would  be 
the  answer  with  respect  to  age.     Other 
false  answers  in  the   attestation  paper 
woold  be  dealt  with  under  other  clauses, 
by  which  much  more  heavy  penalties 
were  inflicted.     The  matter  was    not, 
therefore^  of  much  practical  importance. 
Mb.    O'DONNBLl    remarked,    that 
under    this    Bill    severely    graduated 
penalties  were  provided  to  follow  convic- 
tion by  courts  martial.  Under  Clause  80, 
a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  a  certain 
tenn  of   imprisonment    was   liable   to 
general    service,   and  might     be   sent 
abroad — that  was,  he  would  be  made  to 
undergo  penal  servitude.      There  was  a 
danger,  ii  this  clause  were  retained,  that 
the  court  martial  might  give    a    man 
sufficient  imprisonment  to  qualify  him 
fbr  penal  foreign  service,  in  addition  to  his 
sentence.     There  was  a  great  tendency 
in  the  Bill  to  attach  penal  consequences 
to  sentences  by  courts  martial.     A  man 
would   find,   under    the  Bill,  that    the 
result  of  having  got  so  much  punishment 
was  that  he  was  liable  to  other  penal 
consequences  of  some  kind.     Therefore, 
he  thought  that  they  ought  to  provide, 
by  this  clause,  that  an  offence  committed 
while  a  man  was  a  civilian   should  be 
dealt  with,  not  by  a  court  martial,  but 
by  a  civil  tribunal. 

Ma.  PAENELL  suggested  that  the 
period  should  be  limited  to  six  months, 
and  that  a  Proviso  should  be  inserted, 
securing  that  the  offence  should  also 
have  been  discovered  within  six  months ; 
otherwise,  they  might  have  a  military 
authorily  discovering  the  offence,  and 
yet  not  bringing  the  man  to  trial  within 
six  months  after.  He  begged  to  with- 
draw his  other  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWEE  observed, 
that  this  discussion  had  suggested  to  him 
an  Amendment  which  appeared  to  be 
TSiy  necessary  in  this  clause.  He  would 
waiggp^  that  the  word  ''  soldier  "  should 
be  substituted  for  the  word  ''person," 
and  that  would  make  it  clear  what  they 
■imed  at.  The  sub-section  would  then 
lonflius— 


"  If  a  soldier  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this 
section  has  been  att<«ted  as  a  soldier  of  the 
regular  forces,  he  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  competent  nulitary  authority,  to  bo 
proceeded  against  before'  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  or  to  be  tried  by  court  martial  for 
the  oflfence." 

He  thought  that  carried  out  the  original 
intention  of  the  clause. 

The  solicitor  GENEEAL  v^ir 
Hardinge  GiFFAiiT))  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Definition  Claiu^o  this  point  was 
dealt  with. 

Major  NOLAN  observed,  that  when 
they  did  come  to  tho  definitions,  the}- 
would  have  to  go  back  a  very  long  way. 
The  Solicitor  General  was  perfectly 
right  in  saying  that  at  present  the  clause 
did  include  this  matter;  but  the  word 
**  soldier"  would  probably  give  rise  to 
a  very  important  discussion  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  ought  not  to  trust  much  to  the 
present  definition.  Ho  was  sure  they 
would  have  very  great  difficulty  when 
they  came  to  the  Definition  Clause. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  would 
really  like  to  understand  whether  the 
recruit  was  liable  to  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate  and  sworn  in  the  very  minute 
that  he  had  been  enlisted,  and  that  no 
time  at  all  was  to  be  allowed  for  reflec- 
tion ?  It  was  a  very  serious  change  to 
make;  for  ever  since  the  year  1688  it 
had  always  been  laid  down  that  24  hours 
must  pass  before  the  attestation.  That 
was  contained  in  tho  very  first  Mutiny 
Act  passed  after  the  Revolution,  and  it 
had  been  retained  in  all  of  them  since. 
Many  a  young  man  might  bo  inveigled, 
against  his  will,  into  the  Service,  if  ho 
was  carried  in  this  way  before  a  magis- 
trate at  once,  before  he  had  time  to  turn 
himself  round  and  think  over  what  he 
had  done.  He  did  not  understand  this 
fully,  nor  until  he  heard  the  remark 
made  a  few  moments  ago. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  the 
point  was  very  fully  discussed  when  the 
clause  was  before  the  Committee,  and  it 
was  then  adopted  unanimously.  Formerly, 
a  man  was  aUowed  24  liours*  notice ;  be- 
cause what  was  held  to  be  the  act  of  en- 
listment then  was  slipping  a  shilling 
into  his  hand.  He  himself  thought  that 
system  of  keeping  a  man  hanging  about 
24  hours  before  he  was  attested  was 
very  objectionable ;  and  he  proposed  to 
make  the  legal  enlistment  date  from  tlie 
attestation — from  the  time  when  the  re- 
cruit went  bofovc  tin*  magistrate  in  the 
Court  and  made  a  civil  engagement  to 
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serve  the  State.  They  could  not  go 
back,  of  course,  to  that  question  now ; 
but,  for  his  part,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  restrictions  upon  that 
contract,  any  more  than  on  the  making 
of  any  other  contract.  There,  certainly, 
was  a  reason  for  this  change.  A  lad 
might  be  half  drunk,  and  he  had  a 
shilling  slipped  into  his  hand ;  the 
sergeant  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said — **You  are  enlisted  to  serve 
the  Queen."  He  did  not  say  that  was 
the  custom ;  but  ho  was  speaking  of 
abuses  which  arose.  But,  under  the 
present  system,  a  man  went  before  the 
magistrate  at  even,  perhaps,  five  minutes' 
notice,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
serve  the  Queen,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  ho  should  not  do  so  ;  but,  then, 
the  very  important  right  was  given  him 
of  going  away  within  three  months  on 
payment  of  his  expenses. 

The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  that 
the  question  raised  by  the  last  two 
speakers  was  dealt  with  by  Clause  77, 
which  had  already  been  passed,  and  was 
not  now  before  the  Committee. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  he  was 
going  to  speak  on  that  point,  but,  of 
course,  he  would  not  now  do  so  ;  al- 
though he  wished  to  say  that  he  was 
entirely  with  the  Government  in  their 
proposals,  and  only  regretted  that  they 
did  not  accept  his  Amendment,  making 
it  imperatively  necessary  that  a  magis- 
trate should  not  enlist  a  man  if  there  was 
any  sign  of  liquor.  Probabl}',  a  verbal 
mistake  in  the  clause  had  led  to  some 
confusion  as  to  the  words  *' or  attested 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Regular  Forces."  For- 
merly, there  were  two  words  "  attesta- 
tion "  and  **  enlistment."  Three-fourths 
— probably,  nine-tenths — of  the  officers 
in  the  Army  never  knew  the  difference 
between  the  two,  although  it  was  always 
cropping  up.  The}'  were  now  about  to 
abolish  the  attestation,  because  the}- were 
now  making  the  enlistment  what  was  for- 
merly the  attestation.  Yet  they  retained 
the  same  phraseology  that  was  in  use  in 
the  old  Mutiny  Acts  throughout  this  Bill, 
and  sometimes  they  called  it  attestation, 
and  sometimes  enlistment,  without  mak- 
ing any  distinction.  ^The  enlisted  soldier 
was  sometimes  drunk.  The  attested 
soldier  was  invariably  so,  now  that  the 
two  processes  had  been  rolled  into  one. 
It  was  of  immense  importance  that  they 
should  do  away  with  the  drunken  stage 
altogether ;  for  he  did  not  suppose  that 
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one-tenth  of  the  soldiers  at  the  present 
time  were  drunk,  or  anything  like  it. 
They  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  old  phrase- 
ology, and  either  one  term  or  the  other 
should  be  adopted  throughout  the  Bill 

Colonel  STANLEY  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman.  He 
would  look  into  the  matter,  and  decide 
on  it  before  the  Report.  If  the  attesta- 
tion was  not  complete,  the  recruit^s 
status  as  a  civilian  remained ;  bat  if  be 
was  attested,  and  an  offence  turned  oat 
to  have  been  committed  in  this  section, 
then  he  had  become  a  soldier,  and  could 
bo  proceeded  with  under  another  clause. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  as  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  gone 
three-fourths  of  the  way  with  him,  he 
might  as  well  go  the  whole  distance. 
There  was  no  payment  of  enlistment  left 
now,  for  a  man  was  not  enlisted  at  all, 
unless  ho  was  attested. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  must  ac- 
knowledge, with  all  humility,  that  he 
really  did  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the  Giair 
were  in  favour  of  his  Amendment  or 
were  opposed  to  it.  He  should  like  to 
know  really  what  had  become  of  his 
Amendment  during  all  these  negotia- 
tions ? 

Mr.   PARNELL  observed,  that  he 
would  oblige  his  hon.  Friend  by  speak- 
ing to  the  Question ;    but,  reaUj,  thu 
question  of  Amendment  had  actaaUj  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  Amendment 
They  had  entirely  changed  the  systen 
of  enlistment.     Instead  of,  the  sergeant 
meeting  a  recruit   and  giving  hun  a 
shilling,  and  24  hours  elapsing  befoie 
attestation,  what  now  happened?   The 
sergeant  met  a  likely  recruit,  and  said— 
**  Will  you  enlist  in  Her  Majesty's  Se^ 
vice ;    it    is  a  very  splendid    Serrice; 
there  is  great  glory  to  be  got  in  all  paiti 
of  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  General 
in  a  very  few  years  ?"    The  recruit  said 
* 'Yes ;"  and,  thereupon,  the  sergeant  gan 
him  this  form,  which  was  to  be  drawi 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
then  said — **Now.  come  before  the  magis- 
trate." They  went  straight  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, without  giving  any  opportvxuty 
of  reading  the  form,  or  of  understanding 
it,  or  of  comprehending  the  nature  or 
the  extent  of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
form.     Then,   when  they  were  beftia 
the  magistrate,  it  was  his  duty  carefol^ 
to  explain,  and  to  see  that  the  recrait 
understood  it ;   and,  he  would  ask  aB 
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practical  and  reasonable  men  whether  it 
was  likely,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  whether  any  magistrate  would 
be  able  to  know  whether  the  recruit 
understood  these  questions  or  not  ?  He 
knew  that  if  he  were  a  recruit  he  would 
defy  any  magistrate  to  find  out  if  he 
understood  them  or  not.  If  he  were  to 
enlist,  he  should  not  trouble  about  the 
form  one  way  or  another ;  but  he  should 
Bay  "Yes"  to  all  the  questions,  and 
make  him  suppose  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood all  that  was  asked  of  him,  and 
knew  all  about  it.  That  would  be  the 
case  with  the  recruits  who  were  not 
very  ignorant ;  but  when  they  were 
ignorant,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
magistrate  to  explain  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  questions  he  had  to  put ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  impossible,  even  if  he 
tried  to  explain  them,  for  the  recruit  to 
understand  them.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  the  magistrate  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  perfunctory 
discharge  of  his  duty,  even  supposing  he 
were  an  experienced  magistrate,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  be  the  case. 
And  supposing  that  ho  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  explaining  these  forms  to  re- 
cruits, which  was  very  unlikely,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  magistrate 
to  explain,  really  and  fully,  the  nature 
of  the  engagement  the  man  was  making. 
Therefore,  he  thought  it  both  important 
and  necessary  that  the  recruit  should 
have  the  power  of  studying  those  forms 
for  himself.  If  it  was  explained  to  him 
he  got  out  of  his  depth  at  once,  and  had 
no  chance  whatever  of  understanding  it. 
They  must  all  have  noticed  that  in  re- 
ference to  servants.  It  was  the  case 
also  with  clergymen.  They  preached 
long  sermons  on  certain  texts ;  and  al- 
though they  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
Church,  they  were  just  as  wise  at  the 
end  of  a  sermon,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  texts,  as  at  the  beginning  ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  spell  it 
out  quietly  for  themselves,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  come  to  some  reason- 
able conclusion.  So  it  would  be  with 
the  recruits,  if  they  deprived  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  studying  these  forms, 
and  sent  them  before  the  magistrates 
without  any  interval  whatever  ;  and  yet 
they  committed  them  if  they  made  any 
false  answers.  That  was  not  reasonable ; 
and  it  was  not  reasonable  also  to  subject 
a  man  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
court  martial.    They,  at  least,  ought  to 


give  him  the  opportunity  of  being  tried 
by  men  of  the  same  status  as  himself. 
Theyjought  not  to  create  the  extraordinary 
inconsistency  of  making  a  man  subject 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  which  he 
was,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  en- 
tirely ignorant,  and  so  to  bring  him 
under  the  operation  of  the  military  law. 
By  this  clause  they  made  persons  into 
soldiers,  who  had  gone  through  the 
form  of  attestation,  subject  to  military 
law  for  an  ofience  which  they  had  com- 
mitted through  ignorance. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  remarked,  that 
the  hon.  Member  got  up  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  was  going  to  speak  to 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee ; 
but  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  he  had 
not  made  a  single  allusion  to  it.  He 
himself  had  had  some  experience  in  at- 
testing soldiers,  and  he  had  never  found 
that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  re- 
cruits understanding  the  questions ; 
while  he  always  made  himself  perfectly 
sure  that  they  had  understood  them 
before  he  swore  them  in.  He  did  not 
apprehend  that  any  difficulty  would 
arise.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  think 
it  a  serious  matter  to  make  a  man  liable 
to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  once, 
the  moment  he  was  sworn  in,  and  with- 
out experience. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  was  sorry 
to  trouble  the  Committee  again  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  the  clause  would  read. 
In  the  first  place,  a  man  was  spoken  to 
by  a  recruiting  sergeant.  He  agreed  to 
enlist.  He  went  before  a  magistrate 
and  was  attested.  Now,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  clause,  they  had  a  provision 
that— 

"  If  a  person  guilty  of  an  oflfonco  has  been  at- 
tested as  a  soldier  of  the  regular  forces,  he  shall 
bo  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  competent 
military  authority,  to  be  proceeded  against  be- 
fore a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  to  be 
tried  by  court  martial  for  the  offence." 

Now,  what  was  the  use  of  introducing 
the  first  part  of  the  clause,  which  intro- 
duced a  procedure  which  must  be  called 
into  action  within  the  five  months  of  the 
bringing  of  a  recruit  before  the  magis- 
trate ?  If  he  was  correct,  the  first  part 
of  this  clause  was  inapplicable.  It  was 
meant  to  be  brought  into  effect  after 
the  conversation  between  the  recruiting 
officer  and  the  recruit.  He  would  go 
further — 

*'  If  a  person  makes  a  false  answer  to  any 
question  contained  in  the  attestation  paper,  and 
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read  or  put  to  him  by  or  by  direction  of  the 
justice  before  whom  ho  appears  for  the  purpose 
of  being  attested,"  &c. 

It  was  quite  plain  he  must  make  the 
false  answer  in  the  attestation  paper, 
and  if  it  was  made  there  must  be  an 
answer  made  after  he  was  attested.  But 
that  was  a  matter  altogether  dealt  with 
in  the  second  part  of  the  clause ;  and 
what,  then,  was  the  use  of  the  first  part  ? 
It  evidently  referred  to  a  false  statement 
knowingly  made  in  the  regular  attesta- 
tion, because  it  was  not  merely  a  false 
statement  made  knowingly  in  the  attesta- 
tion paper,  but  also  a  false  answer  to 
the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  justice 
before  him.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
they  were  dealing,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
clause,  with  a  matter  which  was  dealt 
with  in  the  second  part  of  the  clause. 

Me.  a.  H.  brown  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was  not  quite 
correct.  The  first  part  of  the  clause 
dealt  with  the  case  where  a  man  came 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
purpose  of  being  attested.  In  the  course 
of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  justice, 
the  magistrates  found  out  that  the  man 
was  making  knowingly  false  answers. 
But  the  recruit  had  not  been  attested 
when  the  magistrates  discovered  these 
answers  were  knowingly  false ;  for  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  look  to  Clause 
78,  he  would  find  that  the  recruit  was 
not  attested  until  after  the  answers  had 
been  given  and  the  man  liad  been  sworn. 
Consequently,  if  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
found  that  the  man  was  making  false 
answers  knowingly,  the  man  could  then 
be  tried  under  the  first  part  of  the 
clause ;  but  after  ho  had  made  those 
false  answers,  and  had  been  sworn  in, 
he  came  imder  the  second  part  of  this 
clause;  and,  under  it,  he  could  be  tried  by 
court  martial,  or  by  a  court  of  public 
j  urisdiction.  The  real  difference  in  the  two 
was  this — that  after  the  discovery  that  a 
man  had  made  false  answers  in  his  at- 
testation, within  six  months,  he  was 
sent  to  the  civil  power  to  be  tried  before 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction ;  but 
if  the  discovery  was  made  after  the  six 
months,  then  he  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial.  He  believed  the  clause  to  be 
very  simple  and  well-worded. 

Mr.  PARNELL  observed,  that  this 
explanation  only  put  them  in  a  more 
extraordinary  position.  If  the  magis- 
trate interrupted  the  attestation,  and 
refused,  in  fact,  to  enlist  a  recruit,  the 

Mr.  O* Shaughnessy 


first  part  was  entirely  illusory.  If  he 
found  that  the  man  was  making  a  fain 
statement  in  the  preliminary  process,  be 
stopped  it,  refused  to  put  any  more 
questions,  according  to  the  clause,  and 
sent  the  man  before  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  to  be  tried  for  the  offence ; 
but  where  in  the  clause  was  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  to  do  that  ?  It  did 
not  appear  anywhere,  as  far  as  he  could 
understand.  According  to  the  dause, 
the  magistrates  had  only  power  to  pat 
certain  questions  to  the  recruit,  from  the 
power  which  was  supplied  him  by  the 
War  Office,  under  the  Summair  Juris- 
diction Act.  The  magistrate,  also,  had 
no  power  to  order  a  recruit  to  be  sam- 
moned  for  making  false  statements  dar- 
ing the  process  of  attestation.  If  there 
was  to  be  this  change  in  the  law,  thej 
would  have  to  have  other  change  intro- 
duced also ;  for  otherwise,  the  magis- 
trate could  not  punish  a  man  for  wntt 
was  actual  contempt  of  court,  simplj 
because  he  had  come  before  him  for  es- 
listment. 

Mr.   O'DONNELL  said,   the  daose 
struck  him  as  being  a  rather  curious  one. 
Take  the  case  of  two  recruits,  each  of 
them  making  false  statements  in  answer 
to  the  attestation  questions.     One  went 
before  a  rather  sharp  and  capable  jus- 
tice, who  found  out  he  was  telling  lies 
in  the  process  of  examination,  and  taere- 
upon  the  man   was    subjected  to  the 
lighter  penalties  imposed  by  the  lea 
serious  procedure  of  the  first  part  of  the 
clause ;  the  other  recruit  made  exsedj 
the  same  kind  of  false  statements,  sp* 
peared  before  a  rather  stupid  justi«^ 
who  did  not  find  out  he  had  made  bi^ 
statements    until    the    attestation  vn 
over ;  thereupon  the  recruit  attested  bf 
the  stupid  justice  came  under  the  nnit 
severe  procedure  of  the  second  pait  of 
the  clause.    Therefore,  the  recniiti,  d 
appeared,  were  not  punishable  in  ^7 
proportion  to  their  guilt,  because  tbij 
were,  probably,  equally  guilty,  bat  sc- 
cording  to  whether  they  happened  to  be 
brought  before  a  capable  or  incaptU* 
Justice  of  the  Peace.     That  prinaph 
certainly  appeared  to  him  rather  carioi^ 
and  was  another  example  of  the  smgoltf 
way  in  which  this  Bill  had  been  diiVB* 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWDER  stid,  if 
the  account  given  by  the  hon.  Menibtf 
for  Wenlock  (Mr.  A.  H.  Brown)  astoths 
working  of  the  clause  were  ccnrrect,  tki 
magistrate  would   be  both  prosecvttff 
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and  judg^.  If  the  clause  was  to  work 
at  all,  there  must  be  some  lapse  of  time 
between  the  period  when  the  offence  was 
committed  and  when  the  matter  was  to 
be  re-examined  in  a  judicial  way;  be- 
cause it  was  absurd  to  say  that  a  magis- 
trate could,  in  the  course  of  the  process 
of  attestation,  say  that  the  recruit  had 
made  a  false  statement,  and  at  once 
sentence  him  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. If  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
had  been  good  enough  to  define  the  term 
"  soldier  employed  in  the  second  part 
of  the  clause,  would  point  out  how  the 
two  different  portions  of  the  clause  were 
to  work  in  a  legal  way,  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  press  his  views  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, and  should  be  happy  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment ;  but,  until  then,  he 
did  not  see  his  way  to  doing  so. 

Thb  solicitor    general   (Sir 
Hardinoe  Giffard)  said,  the  clause  would 
operate  legally  thus.    If  a  man  appeared 
before  a  justice,  and  told  a  falsehood — 
saying,  for  instance,  that  he  was  a  single 
man  when  he  was  married — and  the 
justice  knew  it,  the  justice  would,  by 
passing  that  man,  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing in  an  offence  against  the  law.     The 
first  part  of  the  section  contemplated  the 
punishment  of  a  person  for  that  offence 
which  the  man  had  already  committed 
by  giving  a  false  answer.     The  effect 
would  not  necessarily  be  that  he  would 
be  punished  there  and  then.     He  would 
have  committed  an  offence,  and  would 
have  to  be  summoned  before  an  ordinary 
tribunal  of  sunmiary  jurisdiction,  when, 
if  the  justice  came  to  the  conclusion 
tkat  he  had  not  offended  wilfully,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  be  discharged. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER,  after  the 
nply  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General,  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  pointed  out  that 

tte  effect  of  the  second  part  of  the  clause 

^onld  be  that  if  a  soldier,  not  a  whit 

^ore  guilty  than  the  man  who,  being 

•bought  before  a  justice,  having  excep- 

*wmal  means  of  knowing  that  he  had 

*^*de  a  false  statement,  were  brought 

■^ore  a  justice  who  did  not  know  so 

iA.i]oh  about  the  matter,  he  would,  there- 

^yon,  without  any  additional  aggrava- 

wn  of  guilt,  become  punishable  in  con- 

Mquence  of  the  greater  ignorance  of  the 

■SBond  justice.     Such  a  law  was  truly 

ftttraorainazy  and  indefensible. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  having  refused  to  put 
the  rules  and  regulations  into  a  Schedule, 
and  also  to  lay  them  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  ho  certainly  thought  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  agree  to  insert  the 
Amendment  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Paper  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wen- 
lock  (Mr.  A.  H.  Brown).  Ho  there- 
fore intended  to  move  to  add,  in  page 
52,  line  21,  at  the  end  of  the  clause — 

**  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  tried  by 
court  martial  for  any  offence  under  this  section 
which  has  been  discovered  more  than  six  months 
after  attestation." 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  suggested 
*'  less  than  six  months." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  rose  to 
Order.  He  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  TMr.  Pamell)  was  really  play- 
ing with  tne  Committee  and  uselessly 
occupying  their  time.  It  was  evident 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  in  his 
own  mind  a  clear  idea  of  the  Amend- 
ment ho  wished  to  move.  It  would 
have  been  more  convenient  had  the 
Amendment  appeared  on  the  Notice 
Paper. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought 
it  quite  competent  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  to  endeavour  to  make  intelli- 
gible what  the  hon.  Member  for  Wenlock 
(Mr.  A.  H.  Brown)  had  assented  to,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  put  it  into  words. 
He  thought  the  hon.  Member  had  been 
very  wrongly  taken  up  by  the  Home 
Secretary. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  while  he 
was  repeating  the  Amendment  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  had  suggested  an 
alteration,  and  while  he  had  turned  his 
head  round  to  catch  the  words  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
rose  to  Order.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
submit  his  Amendment  in  writing  as 
soon  as  the  Chairman  had  ruled  the 
question  of  Order;  but  he  pointed  out 
to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  course 
of  interruption  pursued  by  him  was  not 
calculated  to  secure  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  risen  to  Order  be- 
cause the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  was 
not  prepared  with  the  Amendment  which 
he  had  announced  his  intention  to  submit 
to  the  Committee.  No  doubt,  if  that 
were  the  case,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  might  claim  some  indulgence 
from  the  Committee;  but  he  must  point 
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out  to  the  hoa.  Oentleman  that  it  was 
not  respectful  to  the  Committee  to  stop, 
as  he  had  done,  in  the  midstofluB  speech 
and  consult  with  hon.  Members  near 
him  when  he  ought  to  be  addressing  tho 
Chair. 

Mr.  PASNELL  said,  he  wa^  eonj 
for  having  appeared  to  show  any  dis- 
respect to  tho  Committee;  but  he  had 
only  imitated  the  example  repeatedly  set 
by  Ministers,  who,  upon  points  of  di£G.- 
culty,  even  when  standing  at  the  Table 
of  the  House,  frequently  turned  aside  to 
consult  with  their  Colleagues.  He  had 
frequently  seen  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  do  this;  but  he  was  quite 
certain  that  on  such  occasions  the  right 
hon.  Ghentleman  had  no  intention  of 
being  disrespectful  to  the  House;  there- 
fore, he  hoped  the  Committee  would  not 
believe  that  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  any 
such  intention.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
then  proposed,  in  page  52,  line  21,  at 
the  end  of  the  clause,  to  add — 

"  Provided,  That  no  poraon  shsU  bo  tried  by 
court  mnrtial  for  any  oBeoue  under  this  section 
which  has  been  discovered  within  leas  than  rii 
inoatha  after  attestation." 

Question  put,  "^hat  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  Committee  dividtd: — Ayes  15; 
Noes  110:  Majority  95.— (Div.  List, 
No.  140.) 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  97  (Compulsory  service  of  frau- 
dulent eulister). 

Ma.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that 
the  expression  "  whether  otherwise 
punished  or  not,"  contained  in  line  25 
of  this  clause,  was  of  a  very  objection. 
able  character,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed 
to  contemplate  two  different  kinds  of 
punishment  for  the  same  offence — 
namely,  that  of  fraudulent  enlistment. 
His  idea  was  that  when  any  offence  was 
committed  there  should  be  but  one  trial 
and  one  punishment.  The  objection  to 
this  part  of  the  present  clause  was 
the  principal  objection  taken  to  Clause 
92,  which  the  Committee  had  abolished. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  consented  to  strike  out  that  clause  ; 
and  he  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  now 
moved  to  omit  from  the  present  clause 
the  words  "  whether  otherwise  punished 


r  not." 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  formerly, 
when  a  man  enlisted  in  a  regiment  and 
The  Chairman 
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afterwards  confessed  that  be  had  pi«- 
viously  enlisted  in  another,  he  was  tniu- 
ferred  back  to  the  regiment  which  had  a 
prior  interest  in  him.  He  thou^it  that 
principle  was  utterly  abeord,  and  that 
nothing  in  this  Bill  was  more  deenring 
of  support  than  the  clause  which  pro- 
vided tnat  a  man  should  be  compelled  to 
serve,  if  the  competent  military  authority 
BO  directed,  in  the  regiment  in  which  he 
enlisted  after  having  enlisted  in  another. 
He  saw  no  objection  to  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  whether  otherwiae  punished 
or  not,"  because  there  was  no  reason  fbi 
treating  service  in  another  regiment  u 
a  punishment. 

CoLOWEi,  STANLEY  apprehend^ 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  tiis 
change  proposed. 

Amendment  agretd  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agrtti  to. 

MUetllantoiu  at  to  EnUttmsnU 
Clause  98  (Talidity  of  attestation  ud 
enlistment  or  re- engagement). 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  moved  to  omit  the 
words — 

"  Where  a  person  not  attested  or  re-oguld 
is  in  pay  as  a  soldier  in  any  corps  of  Her  Ss- 
josty's  regular  forces,  such  person  shall  li 
deemed  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act  b>  t*  s 
soldier  of  the  regular  forces  as  if  duly  sttoMd 
or  re-engaged,  n-ith  this  qualification,  that  b 
may  at  any  time  claim  his  discharge ;  bat  mtfl 
ho  so  claims  and  is  dischat^^d  in  parsnsnni' 
that  claim,  he  shall  t>o  subject  to  this  Act  m  ■ 
soldier  of  the  regular  forces  duly  attested  Dd* 
this  Act." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  priadpl* 
which  was  there  recognized  was  ■  WT 
unsafe  one.  He  thought  it  was  ntho 
a  dangerous  and  irregular  proceediBC 
that  the  authorities  should  be  enconnnta 
in  that  way  to  have  in  the  ranks  peiM* 
who  were  no  longer  soldiers,  but  «he 
were  passing  off  as  soldiers.  Hethtwgkt 
that  the  authorities  should  be  canU 
that  nobody  was  serving  in  the  Tuk» 
who  was  not  properly  attested  ud  M~ 
gaged  as  a  soldier,  and  that  to  paa  tti* 
clause,  in  its  present  shape,  wow- 
establish  a  bad  practice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  S3,  line  3,  to  leave  oiit  ftda  tt> 
word  "  discharge,"  to  the  wonl "  Act,"  is  ^ 
11,  inclusive.— {Jfr.  ffDonitU.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  thewo^ 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  thi 
Clause." 
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Colonel  STANLEY  explained  that 
the  object  of  the  provision  which  it 
was  proposed  to  omit  was  to  enable 
the  authorities,  when  a  man  was  con- 
tinued in  pay  as  a  soldier,  to  deal 
with  him  as  a  soldier  of  the  Kega- 
lar  Forces.  For  instanoe,  it  was  very 
likely  that  a  man  might  be  detained 
a  few  days  over  his  service  of  21 
years,  and  during  those  days  he  would 
receive  pay,  and  all  other  benefits  of  the 
Service.  It  might  be — and  very  often 
was — for  his  own  convenience  that  he 
was  so  detained;  and  it  would  obviously 
not  be  right  that  he  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  liability  to  discipline. 

Major  NOLAN  admitted  that  ques- 
tions as  to  discharge  were  continually 
arising,  and  he  knew  of  one  case,  such 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  clause,  which 
occurred  in  a  battery  in  which  he  was 
serving  at  Woolwich.  In  that  case  a 
court  martial  was  convened  to  try  a  man 
after  his  21  years'  service,  and  the  pre- 
sident refused  to  try  him  because  of  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision  as  that  now 
introduced  into  this  clause.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  this  was  a  very 
doubtful  provision  to  introduce,  as  its 
effect  would  very  likely  be  to  encourage 
officers  to  be  very  loose  and  easy  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  of  discharging 
a  soldier.  If  it  were  retained,  he  would 
suggest  that  after  a  man  had  claimed  his 
discharge  there  should  be  a  limit  of 
time,  say  a  week,  fixed  after  which  he 
should  not  be  kept  on. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  read 
the  next  section,  he  would  see  that  that 
point  was  provided  for — 

*'  Where  a  person  claims  his  discharge  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  heen  attested  or  re-en- 
gaged or  not  duly  attested  or  re-engaged,  his 
commanding  officer  shaU  forthwith  forward  such 
claim  to  the  competent  military  authority,  who 
shall  as  soon  as  practicahle  suhmit  it  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  if  the  claim  appears  well 
grounded  the  claimant  shall  be  discharged." 

Of  course,  if  he  found  it  was  possible  to 
add  any  force  to  that  section  he  would 
do  so ;  but  he  did  not  then  see  how  it 
could  be  done  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
because  cases  might  arise  which  it  was 
impossible  to  meet. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  re- 
marked, that  this  question  had  been 
settled  long  ago.  If  a  man  received 
pay  as  a  soldier,  it  was  held  to  bring 
him  under  the  Mutiny  Act.    In  a  case 


which  was  decided  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  by  Lord  Loughborough,  a  sol- 
dier, who  was  punished  by  corporal 
punishment,  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  said  he  was  not  re- 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  the  Court  de- 
cided that  he  was  a  soldier  because  he 
received  pay  as  a  soldier. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man applied  to  the  former  paragraph  of 
the  clause  where  a  doubt  existed  as  to  a 
man's  enlistment.  But  these  questions 
of  discharge  were  continually  occurring ; 
and  in  the  case  which  he  had  cited  as 
happening  at  Woolwich,  the  president 
refused  to  try  unless  he  received  a  direct 
command  from  the  convening  of&cer, 
overruling  the  man's  objection.  He  did 
not  think  that  point  had  ever  been  de- 
cided. No  officer,  if  he  could  possibly 
help  it,  would,  under  the  present  law, 
place  himself  in  the  position  of  trying  a 
m^  whose  21  years  had  expired.  The 
Government  were  getting  rid  of  that 
difficulty,  and  settling  in  this  section 
what  had  always  been  a  very  doubtful 
point  of  law,  which  an  officer  was  very 
anxious  not  to  overstep.  It  stood  to 
reason  that  if  a  man  were  enlisted  for  a 
term  of  21  years,  or  12,  it  was  a  very 
delicate  thing  to  punish  that  man  when 
his  time  was  up  if  his  engagement  had 
not  been  renewed  either  by  himself  or 
by  a  general  officer.  He  must  say  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  objection 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell) ;  and  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  provide  that  if  a  man  claimed 
his  discharge  he  should  not  be  proceeded 
against  unless  his  claim  had  been  con- 
sidered within  a  certain  period. 

Mr.  FARNELL  thought  the  clause 
required  to  be  carefully  considered.  He 
found  that  there  was  really  no  redresss 
for  the  soldier  who  claimed  his  discharge 
and  did  not  obtain  it.  The  succeeding 
paragraph  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  did  not  give  him  any  redress.  That 
paragraph  would  appear  to  refer  to  a 
different  class  of  cases ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  only  provided  that  a  claim  to  be  dis- 
charged should  go  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  if  it 
appeared  to  be  well-founded  the  claimant 
should  be  discharged.  He  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  guard  this  clause  by 
giving  some  tribunal  the  power  to  de- 
cide the  question  on  the  spot.  Surely, 
the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land  should 
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be  competent  to  decide  a  question  whe- 
ther a  man  was  a  soldier  or  not  who  had 
not  been  re-enlisted  or  re-engaged.  So 
far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  clause  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  from  detaining  a  man  for 
an  indefinite  time. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  did  not  think  that 
the  section  of  the  clause  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  referred 
was  of  a  character  to  remove  their  ob- 
j  ections.  That  section  recited  that  where 
a  person  claimed  his  discharge  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  been  duly  at- 
tested or  re-engaged,  his  commanding 
officer  should  forthwith  forward  such 
claim  to  the  competent  military  autho- 
rity; but  this  latter  officer  would  not 
have  power  to  decide  on  the  man's  case. 
His  duty  would  be,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  submit  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  if  the  claim  appeared  to  be 
well-founded,  the  claimant  should  be 
discharged.  What  had  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  say  to  the  case  of  a  soldier  who, 
being  in  India,  claimed  his  discharge  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  duly 
re-engaged  ?  In  such  a  case  all  this  cir- 
cumlocutionary  process  would  have  to 
be  gone  through ;  and,  meanwhile,  the 
soldier,  who  was  not  duly  re-engaged, 
would  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of 
the  Service.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
Committee  would  be  justified  in  giving 
such  very  large  powers  to  the  authori- 
ties. He  desired  to  repeat,  much  more 
strongly  and  emphatically,  that  there 
was  abundant  evidence  that  the  Bill  was 
badly,  loosely,  and  negligently  drawn ; 
and  that,  sooner  than  take  the  trouble 
of  having  it  properly  drafted,  the  Go- 
vernment were  asking  the  Committee  to 
pass  over  this,  that,  and  the  other 
irregularity  and  illegality.  That  was 
not  a  proper  way  in  which  to  treat 
the  Committee.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  throughout  the  discussion  of  this 
Bill  the  Government  had  adopted  some- 
thing of  a  plan  of  this  kind.  Sup- 
posing that  they  wanted  an  inch  of  per- 
mission anywhere  they,  in  fact,  asked 
the  Committee  to  grant  them  the  whole 
ell ;  and  then,  when  they  objected  to 
their  getting  any  more  power  than  they 
had  any  real  need  of,  the  result  was  to 
call  up  their  majority  and  trample  down 
all  opposition. 

Majob  NOLAN  suggested  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  the  in- 
sertion of  words  to  provide  that  a  man 

Mr.  Pam$ll 


might  be  tried  for  any  offence  prerions 
to  his  claim  for  discharge. 

Colonel  STANLEY  pointed  out  that 
if  a  man  was  not  tried  be  had  no  prac- 
tical grievance;  and  asked  how  they 
were  to  deal  with  a  case  where  a  claim 
had  been  made  which  turned  out  to  be 
groundless,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
allowed  ? 

Majob  NOLAN  replied,  that,  in  that 
case,  he  would  be  tried  as  a  soldier. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  did  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  discussion  on  this  point  at 
all.  If  a  man  engaged  to  serve  in  Her 
Majesty's  Forces  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  he  ought,  at  the  expiration  of  hit 
term.,  to  be  entitled  to  his  dischai^  at 
once,  without  any  more  ado  or  trouble 
on  his  part.  But,  certainly,  to  say  that 
a  man  whose  time  had  expired,  and  who 
had  made  a  formal  application  to  be 
discharged  in  accordance  with  hia  con- 
tract with  the  State,  should  thereafter 
be  liable  to  the  rules  of  the  Service  was 
perfectly  preposterous. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  veiy 
likely  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  keep 
a  man  on  longer ;  but  his  broad  conten- 
tion was,  that  if  a  man  remained  on  re- 
ceiving pay,  drawing  rations,  and  hving 
in  barracks,  he  should  be  amenable  to 
discipline  as  a  soldier.  As  regarded  India, 
his  impression  was  that  the  authoritj 
there  did  decide  these  cases,  and  the  men 
were  sent  home. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  wen 
correct  in  his  impression,  then  thedaoM 
would  take  away  that  power. 

Majob  NOLAN  desired  to  knor 
whether  the  paragraph  was  an  innon- 
tion,  or  whether  it  merely  carried  est 
the  old  Mutiny  Act  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  The  clause  i» 
new  in  the  wording,  but  it  is  old  in  it* 
substance. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  156: 
Noes  14:  Majority  142.— (Div.  W* 
No.  141.) 

Mb.  PARNELL  moved  to  leaw  o^ 
•*as,"  in  line  15,  down  to  "append 
in  line  16,  in  order  to  insert  the  wordt" 

**  Bring  such  claim  before  the  neazcit  e*^ 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  if  Uis  60w 
decides  that." 

The  object  of  the  Amendment  wu  thik 
if  a  soldier  claimed  his  diachaige  on  thi 
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ground  that  lie  bad  not  been  attested  or 
re-engaged,  or  not  duly  attested  or  re- 
eng^ed,  the  commanding  officer  should 
forthwith  forward  such  to  the  competent 
military  authority,  who,  having  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
should  then  order  the  case  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  see  how 
such  an  Amendment  would  work. 

Mr.  FABNELL  said,  his  point  was 
this — ^that  the  attestment  was  a  civil 
act,  and  not  a  military  one.  Therefore, 
a  court  of  civil  judicature  was  the  proper 
tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  man  had 
or  had  not  been  duly  attested  or  re-en- 
gaged. It  was  not  a  question  of  breach 
of  military  discipline ;  but  it  was  a 
question  of  the  legality  of  an  act  com- 
mitted by  the  recruit  before  he  was  a 
soldier.  Under  those  circumstances,  he 
submitted  the  only  proper  tribunal  to 
settle  the  matter  was  a  civil,  and  not  a 
military,  one.  Of  course,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  objected,  he  would 
not  press  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  99  (Application  of  Part  Two 
of  Act). 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  propose  that 
this  clause  should  be  struck  out. 

Clause  etruck  out. 

Clause  100  (Construction  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  enlistment). 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  propose  that 
this  clause  also  should  be  omitted. 

Clause  etrueJc  out. 

Clause  101  (Definition  for  purposes 
of  Fart  Two  of  competent  military 
authority  and  reserve)  agreed  to, 

Fabt  m. 

billetino   and    impressment   of 
oabela.ges. 

Billeting  of  Offieere  and  Soldiers, 

Clause  102  (Suspension  of  3  C^as.  1, 
c.  1 ;  31  Ohas.  2,  c.  1  ;  6  Anne  (I.),  c. 
14,  as  to  billeting)  agreed  to. 

Clause  103  (Obligation  of  constable 
to  provide  billets  for  officers,  soldiers, 
and  horses). 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  considered  this 
clause  gave  too  much  power  to  a  very 
inferior  authority.    It  provided  that — 


"  Every  constable  of  any  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  mentioned  in  the  route  issued  to  the 
commanding  ofiBcer  of  any  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reguhir  Forces,  shall,  on  the  demand 
of  such  commanding  officer,  or  of  an  officer  or 
soldier  authorized  by  him,  and  on  production  of 
such  route,  billet  on  the  occupiers  of  victualling 
houses,  and  other  premises  specified  in  this  Act 
as  victualling  houses  in  that  place,  such  number 
of  officers,  soldiers,  and  horses  entitled  under 
this  Act  to  be  billeted  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
route,  and  stated  to  require  quarters." 

His  desire  was  that  the  term  ''  every 
constable "  should  have  some  limit. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  constables 
in  the  Irish  Constabulary  to  whom  this 
power  ought  not  to  be  given,  and  to 
whom,  he  supposed,  the  Act  was  not 
intended  to  apply.  Words  ought  to  be 
put  into  the  clause  to  the  effect  that 
barony  constables,  and  persons  of  that 
kind,  were  the  constables  intended,  as 
far  as  Ireland  was  concerned.  No 
doubt,  the  phrase  '' constable"  had  a 
different  meaning  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  order  to  raise 
the  question,  he  would  move,  pro  forma, 
that  after  the  word  ''  constable,"  in  line 
9,  to  insert — **  Other  than  a  constable  of 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary."  As  the 
clause  at  present  stood,  its  powers  might 
be  used  by  constables  to  worry  and  harass 
licensed  victuallers  and  others.  It  was 
a  very  nice  theory  to  suppose  that  every 
member  of  the  police  force  was  perfect ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not ; 
and  if  the  performance  of  this  duty  fell 
to  men  of  little  status  or  experience,  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  it  would  not  be  im- 
properly performed.  They  all  knew 
cases  were  constantly  occurring  in  which 
the  police  misused  the  powers  intrusted 
to  them. 

Majob  NOLAN  thought  the  hon. 
Member  might  modify  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  because,  at  the  end  of 
Clause  108,  there  were  certain  safeguards. 
For  instance,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
might  require  a  constable  to  give  an 
account  in  writing  of  the  number  of 
officers,  soldiers,  and  horses  billeted  by 
such  constable,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  keepers  of  such  victualling  houses 
on  whom  such  officers,  soldiers,  and 
horses  had  been  billeted,  and  the  locality 
of  such  victualling  houses.  Generally 
speaking,  he  (Major  Nolan)  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  biUeting  clauses  of  this  Bill, 
because  they  were  far  better  for  Ireland 
than  the  existing  law,  and  they  removed 
theinvidious  distinctions  which  atpresent 
existed  between  England  and  Ireland  in 
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this  matter.  Therefore,  on  the  whole, 
he  did  not  disapprove  of  these  clauses  ; 
though  before  they  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Schedules,  which  re- 
ferred to  the  prices  which  were  to  be 
paid,  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
set  up  the  preparatory  Committee,  be- 
cause until  that  was  done  they  could  not 
discuss  the  prices  which  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  hotel-keepers. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  may  point  out  to 
thehon.  and  gallant  Member  that  what  he 
is  now  referring  to  does  not  relate  to  the 
Amendment  at  present  before  the  Com- 
mittee, which  is  to  exclude  the  constables 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  from  the 
operation  of  the  clause. 

Me.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  after 
the  explanation  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  that  these  billeting  clauses 
placed  Ireland  in  a  better  position  than 
she  was  under  the  old  Mutiny  Act,  he 
trusted  they  would  be  allowed  to  pass. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  em- 
plo3'ment  of  the  constables  of  the  Koyal 
Irish  Constabulary,  he  would  ask,  if  they 
were  not  to  perform  a  duty  of  this  kind, 
who  were  ?  Now,  that  body  was  classi- 
fied according  to  service.  He  suggested 
that  some  words  should  be  introduced 
limiting  the  performance  of  this  duty  to 
one  of  these  classes. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  what 
was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy)  was  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
Practically,  the  clause  would  apply  to 
the  chief  constable  in  any  place,  the 
word  *' constable"  having  been  substi- 
tuted for  **  billet-master,"  who  it  was 
found  had  little  executive  power ;  but 
there  was  a  great  deal,  he  thought,  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made,  and  ho  should  confer 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  pointed  out 
that  in  several  towns  in  England  there 
might  be  only  one  constable ;  but  that  in 
almost  every  Irish  town  there  were  four 
or  five. 

Colonel  ARBTJTHNOT  said,  the 
difficulty  which  had  been  raised  might 
be  met  by  the  substitution  of  the  words 
'*  the  senior  constable  "  for  *'  every  con- 
stable "  of  any  place. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Committee  to  adopt  the 
words  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 

Major  Nolan 


hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Hereford 
(Colonel  Arbuthnot).     They  would,  in 
his  opinion,  meet  the  case.   The  fact  was, 
the  clause,  as  it  stood,  was  based  on  a 
very  old  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  which 
was  framed  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  such  a 
large  force  of  police  in  Ireland.    The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  probably 
not  aware  that  there  were  now  15,000 
constables  in  Ireland.     Now,  many  of 
those  were  very  young  men ;    and  al- 
though they  were,  generally  speaking, 
men  of  excellent  character  and  exceed- 
ingly intelligent,  they  were  scarcely  fit  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  claoee. 
It  was  very  necessary,   therefore,  that 
there  should  be  some  such  limitation  in- 
troduced into  the  clause  as  that  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Hereford.  What  he  would  suggest  was, 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gaUant  Ctotle- 
man  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
should  now  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman ;  and  that 
if,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretair 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department^  he 
should  find  that  any  further  alteration 
was  necessary,  that  alteration  might  he 
made  on  the  Eeport.      He  always  h'ked 
to  see  the  work  before  him  disposed  oC 
if  possible,  and  not  put  off  to  another 
day.     To  put  it  off  was  a  kind  of  pro- 
crastination which  was  not  business-Hlie. 
and  which  did  no  good.    The  Committee, 
he  thought,  were  agreed  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  change  in  the  clause; 
and  all  that  was  required  was  the  inser- 
tion of  some  words  which  would  affcft 
the  object  which  they  all  had  in  view. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who 
contended  that  it  was  not  right  to  give 
the  authority  which  the  clause  woold 
confer  to  any  constable.  What  he  would 
suggest  was,  that  it  should  be  intrusted 
only  to  the  senior  constable — that  waste 
say,  the  constable  that  was  in  charge  d 
the  police  station  in  any  locality  towhid 
the  clause  would  apply.  If  that  altot- 
tion  were  made  it  would,  he  thonghti 
effect  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  te 
Dungarvan's  (Mr.  O'Donnell's)  object 

Major  NOLAN  was  also  of  opnioB 
that  some  such  words  as  "the  senior 
constable  of  every  police  station  in  Ire* 
land  "  would  meet  the  difficulty. 

Mr..  PAENELL  said,  the  point  whid 
the  Committee  were  engaged  in  dSaeoM^ 
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ing  was  really  a  very  important  one. 
The  police  force  in  Ireland  was  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
and  not,  as  in  England,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  authority.  Being  under 
the  control  of  the  local  authority,  the 
police  in  England  were,  of  course,  more 
amenable  to  local  influences,  and  would 
be  more  careful  not  to  do  anything 
which  would  give  annoyance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  locality.  But  the  state 
of  things  was  entirely  different  in  Ire- 
land. There  the  police  were,  in  reality, 
the  military  force.  They  carried  rifles, 
and  were,  in  fact,  better  drilled  than 
many  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army.  If 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  were  to 
see  the  Irish  Constabulary  ho  would  say, 
lie  was  sure,  that  he  never  saw  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Regular  Army  men  who 
were  superior  to  them  in  size  or  ap- 
pearance, or  in  the  Way  in  which  they 
went  through  their  drill.  Being  essen- 
tially a  military  force,  they  were,  as  he 
liad  already  said,  under  the  control  of 
the  Qovemment,  and  in  no  way  under 
that  of  the  local  authority,  as  was  the 
case  in  England ;  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  be  very  careful  how  such  a 
power  as  that  given  by  the  clause  should 
be  intrusted  to  them. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  the  insertion,  after 
the  words  **  every  constable,"  in  the 
clause  the  words  *'  for  the  time  being  in 
charge." 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment  in  favour  of  that  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Amendment  (  Colonel  Stanley)  agreed  to. 

Major  NOLAN  asked,  whether  the 
point  at  which  the  Committee  had  now 
arrived  was  not  that  at  which  it  was 
desirable  that  the  scale  of  prices  to  be 
paid  to  the  proprietors  of  licensed  vic- 
tuallers' houses,  under  the  operation  of 
the  BUI,  should  be  fixed  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  ho  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  the  discussion 
on  that  point  should  be  taken  on  the 
Schedule  fixing  the  scale  of  prices. 

Majok  NOLAN  said,  the  matter 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  settled 
without  further  delay.     It  was  of  con- 

VOL.  CCXLVII.    [tiiirp  seeies.] 


siderable  importance ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether,  when  the  Schedule  came 
to  be  discussed,  it  would  be  open  to  a 
private  Member  to  propose  an  alteration 
in  the  scale,  and  it  would  be  only  right, 
therefore,  that  a  preparatory  Committee 
should  be  set  up.  He  should  like, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  it  was  pro- 
posed to  set  up  such  a  Committee  ?  The 
most  practical  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question  would  be  to  settle  it  at  once. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for 
proceeding  in  the  way  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  suggested.  The 
Bill  under  discussion  was  an  entirely 
new  measure  ;  and  it  would  be  open  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  pro- 
pose any  changes  which  he  might  think 
desirable  when  the  Schedule  came  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  annual  Bill,  like 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  it  would  not  be  open 
to  any  hon.  Member,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
a '  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  to  propose  an  increase  of 
the  charges  which  might  be  made  under 
the  operation  of  any  clause.  He  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  present  Bill 
was  not  to  bo  regarded  as  a  measure 
in  any  way  analogous  to  an  ordinary 
Bill.  He  had  to  point  out  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  Clause  2,  the  Bill  would  not 
come  into  force  except  in  pursuance  of 
some  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  hereafter 
passed.  This  Bill,  therefore,  and  any 
Amendment  introduced  into  it,  would  be, 
if  left  to  itself,  wholly  inoperative.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  might,  he  thought, 
be  fairly  held  that  a  Member  should  not 
be  prohibited  from  proposing  to  amend 
the  money  provisions  of  the  Schedules 
of  the  Bill,  although  the  assent  of  the 
Government  and  Resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  been  previously  ob- 
tained as  regarded  the  financial  points 
involved,  and  although  it  would  be 
necessary  that  such  authorization  should 
be  obtained  in  the  case  of  an  enforcing 
or  reviving  Bill  passed  year  by  year. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  104  (Liability  to  provide 
billets). 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  objected 
to  some  of  the  exceptions  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  under  the  operation 
of  the  clause.    He,  therefore,  begged  to 
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movo  the  omission  of  sub-secliou  2, 
which  provided  tliat  an  officer  or  soldier 
should  not  be  billeted  **in  any  canteen 
lield  or  occupied  under  the  authority  of 
a  Secretary  of  State."  He  could  not 
understand  why  a  canteen,  occupied 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stato,  should  be  exempted  from  an  obli- 
gation to  which  other  victualling  houses 
were  liable.  Canteens  held,  or  occu- 
pied, under  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State,  were,  he  thought,  fit  and 
proper  places  in  which  to  billet  soldiers; 
and  he  could  see  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose.  He,  therefore,  begged  to 
move  the  omission  of  the  word  **  nor," 
in  line  10,  down  to  the  word  **nor,"  in 
liuo  12. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  said,  the  canteens 
were  intended  only  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  soldiers  in  barracks,  and 
were  not  fitted  up  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  aflfording  sleeping  accommodation, 
except  to  those  in  charge  of  them.  They 
were,  in  fact,  established  for  military 
purposes,  and  there  was  no  spare  accom- 
modation for  the  billeting  in  them  of 
troops. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  contended  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  exemption 
which  was  made  by  the  clause.  In 
those  cases  in  which  there  was  room 
enough,  canteens  ought  to  be  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  billeting  soldiers. 
Where  there  was  not,  of  course,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  use  of  them. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  exemption  seemed 
to  be  an  invidious  one.  If  canteens 
were  not  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  billeting 
soldiers,  then  they  ought  to  be  returned 
as  being  unfit ;  if  the}*  were  fitted,  then 
they  should  be  returned  as  being  so,  in 
the  same  way  as  any  ordinary  vic- 
tualling house.  The  billeting  constable 
would  know  whether  there  was  room 
or  not,  and  would  act  accordingl}-. 

Amendment  nigatired, 

Mr.  PARNELL  moved  the  omission 
from  the  clause  of  the  3rd  sub-section, 
which  provided  that  an  officer  or  soldier 
should  not  be  billeted — 

'*  On  persons  who  keep  taverns  only,  being 
vintners  of  tho  Citv  of  London,  admitted  to  their 
freedom  of  the  said  Company  in  ripfht  of  patri- 
mony or  apprenticeship,  notwithstanding^  tho 
persons  who  keep  such  taverns  have  taken  out 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor.*' 

He  could  not,  he  said,  quite  understand 
why  the  exemption  was  proposed. 

Mr,  O'Donnell 


Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
exemption  was  one  which  had  been 
allowed  over  since  the  year  1761,  and 
one  which  had,  he  believed,  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Charter  of  the  Vintners' 
Company. 

Mr.  PAENELL  regarded  the  stato- 
ment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
affording  a  very  good  argument  why  the 
privilege  in  question  should  be  takcu 
away.  The  free  vintners  of  London 
had  been  so  long  exceptionally  treated 
that  it  was  time,  in  his  opinion,  thoy 
should  give  up  their  monopoly  for  the 
good  of  the  Army. 

Sir  WILLIAM   HAECOUET  said, 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.   Parnell),   if  carried  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion,  would  go  to  the 
extent  that  a  man  might  be  deprived  of 
his  hereditary  property  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  so  long  in  his  possession 
that  he  ought  to  possess  it  no  longer. 
His  family  had  enjoyed  it  for   a  vciy 
long  time,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  b« 
taken  away  from  them.  It  would  scarcely 
be  right,  he  thought,  that  the  Committee 
should  accede  to  such  a  proposition  as 
that,  and  abolish  a  privilege  which  had 
now   existed    for  a  considerable  time, 
especially  as  the  hon.  Member  had  given 
no  Notice  of  his  intention  to  move  such 
an   Amendment    in    the    clause.     The 
change  which  the  hon.  Member  propo«ed 
might  be  a  very  proper  one  to  make  at 
some  future  time;  but  the  Committee, 
he  was  sure,  would  be  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  on   a  suddea. 
aliecting,  as  it  did,  several  hundreds  rf 
persons. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  hoped  the  h» 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  wooH 
not  press  his  Amendment.  The  qnes- 
tion  which  it  raised  was  purely  » 
London  question,  in  which  Irish  Mem- 
bers had  little  or  no  interest.  It  »«• 
one,  also,  which  in  no  way  affected  tb^ 
general  public. 

Mr.  BIQGAR  said,  he  could  not  agie* 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  had  joatj^ 
down,  that  the  matter  was  one  in  ^^^ 
the  public  generally  were  not  intererteo* 
The  exemption  given  by  the  citnie  t* 
the  publicans  of  London  was,  in  h* 
opinion,  unfair;  and  it  could  hardl/f 
with  justice,  be  argued  that  they  had • 
vested  right  to  the  exemption,  becaa* 
it  was  given  to  them  by  the  proTisk* 
of  a  Bill  which  had  to  be  renewed  j* 
by  year. 
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Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  said,  the  pri- 
vilego  had  been  given  by  an  Act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  that  the 
reason  for  confen-ing  it  was  that  the  free 
vintners  did  not  reside  on  the  promises  in 
Tvhich  they  carried  on  their  trade.  They 
had  shops,  but  not  dwelling-houses  in 
which  soldiers  could  be  billeted. 

Mr.  O'DOXNELL  said,  that  if  the 
yintners  of  the  City  of  London  had  not 
houses  in  which  soldiers  could  be  billeted, 
they  would  not  be  returned  by  the  con- 
stable for  the  time  bein^  in  charge  as 
being  in  a  position  to  afford  the  necessary 
accommodation.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  had  houses,   there  was  no    good 
ground,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  why  they 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  clause.     If  the  licensed  victuallers 
of    London  were    exemi)ted,    why,    he 
should  like  to  know,  should  not  a  similar 
privilege  be  extended  to  the  licensed 
Tictuallers  of  Kilmallock?    There  was, 
in  his  opinion,  very  little  force  in  the 
argument    that,    because    the    London 
publicans  had  enjoyed  a  certain  exemp- 
tion for  several  years,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  it  for  ever.     It  would, 
therefore,  he  maintained,  be  better  that 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  same  level 
as  licensed  victuallers  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.     lie  would   not 
recommend  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  to  put  the  Committee  to  the 
trouble  of  dividing ;  but  he  did  not,  at 
the  same  time,  think  that  the  Amend- 
ment ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PAENELL  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  the  present  Bill  was, 
after  all,  only  an  annual  Bill.  The 
question  raised  by  his  Amendment  was, 
toder  those  circumstances,  placed  upon 

*  different  footing  from  that  upon  which 
rt  would  stand  if  they  were  engaged  in 
Pitting  a  measure  which  was  intended 
would  be  of  a  more  permanent  character, 
"the  privilege  to  which  he  objected 
Were  now  done  away  with,  it  would  be 
2^y  for  one  j'ear  ;  and,  at  the  expiration 

*  that  period,  Parliament  would  be  in 

*  position  to  see  what  was  the  effect  of 
*J®  proposed  change.  If  it  was  found 
^t  it  operated  injuriously,  then  the 
pnnlege  might  be  restored.  It  was  said 
wat  the  vintners  of  the  City  of  London 

^d  no  houses  in  which  soldiers  could  be 
billeted ;  but  he  was  never  before  aware 
ftat  they  were  so  poor,  or  that  they 
Carried  on  their  business  in  places  some- 
thing like  a   Noah's    Ark,      He  had 


always  been  under  the  impression  that 
those  gentlemen  had  good  houses ;  and 
he  had  very  little  doubt  but  that  they 
would  be  found  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  billeting. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  he  could  see 
no  good  reason  for  the  exemption  of  the 
vintners  of  the  City  of  London  from  the 
operation  of  the  clause.  He  knew  of 
instances,  in  his  own  experience,  in 
which  troops  marching  through  the  City 
had  accommodation  provided  for  them 
there. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  the  Amend- 
ment was  a  very  sensible  one,  and  one, 
therefore,  which  the  Committee  would  do 
well  to  accept.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  troops  were  never  billeted 
in  the  City  of  London  ;  but  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Leitrim 
(Major  0*Beirne)  had  just  informed  the 
Committee  that  instances  in  which  they 
had  been  had  come  within  his  own 
knowledge.  Tho  proposed  exemption, 
he  might  add,  was,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  likely  to  bo  of  no  benefit  to  the 
citizens  of  London  ;  while  it  might  have 
the  effect  of  causing  considerable  incon- 
venience in  tho  case  of  troops  marching 
througli  tho  City.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, ho  would  appeal  to  tho  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  to  say  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  privilege  was  one  which 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  exist  ? 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  ex- 
plained, that  the  proposed  exemption 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  tho 
privilege  enjoyed  by  tho  City  of  Lon- 
don, that  no  troops  should  march  through 
it  without  the  sanction  of  the  City  autho- 
rities. Leave  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Lord  Mayor  before  they  could  be 
marched  through  ;  and  the  privilege  had 
its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in 
London,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  found 
fault  with  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops  for  proceeding  as  far  as  the 
Mansion  House,  and  not  stopping  at 
Temple  Bar. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  understood 
that  troops  could  march  through  the  City 
of  Loudon  without  the  permission  of  the 
City  authorities. 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDER  said,  they 
could  march  through  the  City,  and  that 
the  prohibition  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  related  only  to  troops  marching 
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with  fixed  bayonets,  colours  flying,  and 
bands  playing,  adding  that  the  Srd 
Buffs  were  exempted  from  the  prohibi- 
tion. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  proposed  the 
omission  from  the  clause  of  sub-section  5, 
which  provided  that  an  officer  or  soldier 
should  not  be  billeted — 

"In  the  house  of  any  shopkeeper  whoso 
principal  dealing  is  more  in  oUier  goods  and 
merchandize  than  in  brandy  and  strong  waters, 
80  as  such  shopkeeper  docs  not  permit  tippling 
in  such  house.'* 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  105  (Officers,  soldiers,  and 
horses  entitled  to  be  billeted)  agreed  to. 

Clause  106  (Accommodation  and  pay- 
ment on  billet)  agreed  to. 

Clause  107  (Annual  list  of  keepers  of 
victualling  houses  liable  to  billets). 

Captain  MILNE-HOME  moved,  in 
page  56,  line  32,  after  **  houses,*'  to  in- 
sert **  and  all  other  persons."  The  object 
of  his  Amendment,  he  said,  was  to  bring 
the  wording  of  the  clause  into  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Clause  104,  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  wore  made  to 
extend  not  only  to  all  inns  and  hotels, 
but  to  *'  all  houses  of  persons  "  selling 
brandy  or  strong  waters  by  retail.  In 
the  clause  before  the  Committee  the 
words  *' all  houses  of  persons"  were 
omitted. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  said,  the  Amendment 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  clause  pro- 
vided that  the  list  made  out  should  in- 
clude **  all  keepers  of  victualling  houses 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ; "  and 
Clause  104  provided  that  **  all  houses  of 
persons"  selling  brandy  or  spirits  of 
any  kind  should  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  108  (Regulations  as  to  grant 
of  billets). 

Mr.  J.  BROWN  called  attention  to 
sub-section  6,  which  gave  authority  to 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  the  request  of 
an  officer  or  non-commissioned  officer 
authorized  to  demand  billets,  to  vary  a 

Colonel  Alexander 


route  by  adding  or  omitting  any  plice 
for  billeting  purposes ;  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  in  the  danse  iat 
informing   the   Quartermaster  Oenenl 
by  telegraph  of  the  proposed  change  o! 
route.      Otherwise,  he  would  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  matters  stood, 
and  great  confusion  might  be  the  result 
if  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  troops  were  marching, 
and  the  place  in  which  they  were  about 
to  be  billeted.      Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Justice  of  the  Peace  ought, 
he  thought,  to  have  the  duty  impo«ed 
upon  him  of  informing,  by  telegraph, 
the  officer  in  the  Quartermaster  Geoe- 
ral's  Department,  who  might  originally 
have  signed  the  order  for  the  route,  of 
the  alteration  which  it  was  intended  to 
make  in  the  line  of  march. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  mate 
was  one  with  which,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  best  to  deal  by  means  of  rega* 
lation.  The  sub-section  in  question  vsi 
framed  to  meet  the  case  in  which  it 
might  occur  that  there  would  be  incoi- 
venience  attending  the  billeting  of  the 
troops  on  the  line  of  route  originalh 
marked  out,  and  in  which  it  might  be 
found  desirable  to  march  them  to  a 
point  further  on,  or  to  halt  at  a  point 
nearer  than  was  at  first  intended. 

Mb.  J.  BROWN  said,  that  there  wi« 
the  objection  to  dealing  with  the  matter 
by  regulation  that  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  i^ 
quainted  with  and  woidd  not  be  subject 
to  the  regulations. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  said,  ii» 
commanding  officer  was  the  person  lAi 
would  have  to  obey  the  reg^uiations,  sai 
he,  of  course,  would  be  acquainted  vitk 
them. 

Mb.  PARNEUi  said,  that,  under  siib- 
section  3  the  keeper  of  a  victvallnil 
house,  if  he  felt  himself  aggrieved  bj 
having  an  undue  proportion  of  ofBes^ 
soldiers,  or  horses  billeted  on  bia. 
might  complain  to  a  Court  of  SamniiT 
Jurisdiction ;  and  pointed  oat  that  ttt 
words  ''  court  of  summary  jllIisfi^ 
tion  "  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  Ooiit 
of  Petty  Sessions,  from  whose  dedoMt 
whatever  it  might  be,  norightof  apptii 
was  given.  Now,  a  man  upon  whom  apo^ 
tion  of  a  regiment  might  hare  bets 
quartered  for  a  length  of  time  mi^ 
wish  to  carry  any  grievance  of  whicbsi 
had  to  complain,  in  the  event  of  ^ 
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decision  of  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions 
being  against  him,  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal ;  and,  in  his  (Mr.  Farnell's) 
opinion,  it  was  but  fair  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  do  so.  There  was  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  the 
power  of  appealing  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  for  instance. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  pointed  out 
that  the  power  of  appeal  which  the  hon. 
Member  proposed  to  give  would  really 
be  of  no  use  to  the  keeper  of  a  victual- 
ling house ;  for  all  that  could  be  done,  if 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  was  in 
his  favour,  was  to  order  the  troops,  which 
had  been  billeted  upon  him,  to  be  billeted 
elsewhere,  and  they  would  probably  have 
left  his  house  long  before. 

Mb.  PAENELL  contended  that  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  might  be  of  use  in  many  cases ; 
and  as  the  exercise  of  the  right  would 
be  entirely  optional  with  the  keeper  of 
the  house,  he  could  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  be  refused  to  him.  If  he 
thonght  he  could  do  himself  any  good 
by  appealing,  he  would  probably  take 
that  course  ;  if  not,  he  would  refrain 
from  doing  so. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Offences  in  relation  to  Billeting. 

Clause  109  (Offences  by  constables). 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  there  was  really 
less  excuse  for  the  commission  of  any  of 
the  offences  mentioned  in  the  clause  by 
constables  than  almost  anyone  else, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  well  the  nature  of  the 
duties  which  they  had  to  perform ;  and 
the  Committee  had  decided  that  it  was 
only  to  a  duly  qualified  officer  that 
the  carrying  out  of  these  billeting 
danses  should  be  intrusted.  That  being 
so,  power  should,  he  thought,  be  given 
to  ii^ict  a  heavier  pencuty  than  the 
dause  proposed  on  a  constable  who 
transgressea  its  provisions.  As  the 
danse  stood,  the  offender  was  made 
Hable,  on  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  40«.,  and  not  exceeding  £5.  Those 
amounts  appeared  to  him  to  be  too 
•mall,  seeing  that  it  was  difficult  to  know 
to  what  inconvenience  and  expense  and 
annoyance  the  owner  of  a  house  might 
not  be  put,  by  having  troops  billeted 
npon  him.  He  was  not  able  to  say 
waether  it  was  open  to  him  to  propose 
that  the  maximum  fine  of  £5  should  be 


raised  without  raising  the  minimum  ; 
but  he  should  like  to  move,  by  way  of 
Amendment,  that  the  word** five"  should 
be  omitted  from  the  clause,  and  the  word 
**ten"  inseiied  instead  of  it.  £10 
would  not,  it  seemed  to  him,  be 
at  all  too  high  a  sum  to  impose  as  a  fine 
on  a  constable  who  had  been  convicted 
of  committing  any  of  the  very  serious 
offences  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
clause.  It  would  be  a  very  serious 
offence,  for  example,  for  a  constable,  in 
consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a  reward, 
to  excuse  or  relieve  a  person  from  liis 
liability  to  liave  troops  billeted  upon 
him — an  offence  against  which  sub- 
section 2  was  directed — or  that  he  should 
billet  or  quarter  on  any  person  without 
his  consent,  persons  or  horses,  who  were 
not  entitled  to  be  so  billeted,  as  provided 
against  by  sub-section  3 ;  and  he  ought, 
he  contended,  to  be  made  liable  to  a 
heavier  penalty  for  such  offences  than 
the  clause  proposed.  He  begged,  there- 
fore, to  move  that  the  word  ''five"  be 
omitted  from  the  clause. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  Amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  110  (Offences  by  keepers  of 
victualling  houses)  agreed  to. 

Clause  111  (Offences  by  officers  or 
soldiers)  agreed  to. 

Impressment  of  Carriages. 

Clause  112  (Supply  of  carriages,  &c. 
for  regimental  baggage  and  stores  on 
the  march). 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  moved  the  inser- 
tion, after  the  woiMi  ^*  purpose,"  in  line 
16,  of  the  words  '^Provided  the  owner 
does  not  require  them  for  his  own 
special  purposes."  A  man  might,  ho 
pointed  out,  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
clause  as  it  stood,  be  compelled,  by  the 
order  of  a  constable,  to  supply  carriages 
and  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
regimental  baggago  and  stores  of  troops 
on  the  march,  no  matter  at  what  incon- 
venience to  himself.  Now,  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  unfair  that  a  man  who, 
perhaps,  might  have  entered  into  an 
important  contract  for  the  carrying  out 
of  some  work,  and  who  was  bound, 
under  heavy  p^naltios.  to  perform  thiJj 
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contract  within  a  certain  time,  should 
be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  being 
forced  to  place  his  horses  and  carriages, 
under  all  circumstances,  at  the  service  of 
the  Army,  when  a  demand  was  made  for 
them.  It  was  to  provide  against  cases 
of  hardship  like  that,  that  he  proposed  his 
Amendment.  

Colonel  STANLEY  was  afraid  that 
the  adoption  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  clause  completely  nuga- 
tory; for  if  the  words  proposed  were 
inserted,  the  probable  result  would  be 
that  when  the  occasion  for  the  impress- 
ment of  horses  and  carriages  arose,  few 
owners  would  be  backward  in  alleging, 
as  an  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the 
demand,  that  they  wanted  thoni  for  their 
"own  special  purposes."  He  might 
also  observe  that  waggons  and  other 
vehicles  which  were  required  when 
troops  were  on  the  marcli  were  hired 
by  contract,  or  in  other  ways,  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
enter  into  a  pre-arrangement ;  and  that 
it  was  but  seldom  that  it  would  bo  found 
necessary  to  put  the  powers  which  were 
given  by  the  clause  into  force. 

Mr.  PARNEIjL  said,  it  seemed  to 
him  somewhat  curious  that  power  should 
be  taken  by  the  clause  to  impress  car- 
riages and  horses  in  the  United  King- 
dom, while  the  same  power  was  not 
extended  to  the  Colonies.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  difference,  in  prin- 
ciple, there  was  between  the  case  of  tho 
Colonies  and  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?  Lately,  as  the  Committee  was 
aware,  operations  at  the  Cape  had  been 
brought  to  a  standstill,  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to  procure  the  means 
of  transport.  Now,  he  was  not  going 
to  contend  that  either  the  Colonists  or 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  not  be  entitled  to  make  their 
own  bargains  in  such  matters  when  a 
state  of  war  existed,  as  appeared  to  have 
been  done  in  the  Colony  of  Natal.  It 
might  be  right,  or  it  might  be  wrong, 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  ; 
but  what  he  should  like  to  ascertain  wa-s, 
what  the  principle  was  on  which  tho 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Colonel  Stanley)  proceeded  in  limit- 
ing the  operation  of  the  clause  to  tho 
United  Kingdom  ?  for  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  somewhat  extraordinary  tiling  to 
say  that  that  which  they  would  have  a 
right  to  do  in  the  United  Kingdom  they 

ITr,  0' Sullivan 


would  have  no  right  to  do  in  the  Colonies. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  placed,  so  far 
as  he  could  see,  in  pretty  much  the 
same  predicament  as  Zululand,  ^rhere 
waggons  were  impressed  when  it  iras 
deemed  to  be  necessary;    although  in 
the  Colonies  that  could  not  be  done. 
The  clause,   in  short,   would   put  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  par  with  a  country 
between  us  and  which  a  state  of  war 
prevailed.     But  the  subject  was  one  on 
which  he  desired  rather  to  obtain  infor- 
mation   than  to   express    any  positive 
opinion  of  his  own. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
tho  fact  was  that  the  Colonies  were 
entitled  to  deal  themselves  with  all 
matters  which  were  of  local  interest;  but 
that  the  right  was  reserved  to  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  to  interpose  in  all 
matters  of  Imperial  importance  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Now,  tho  point 
raised  bv  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
WHS  clearly  ono  of  such  local  interest 
that  tho  Imperial  Parliament  would  not 
be  justified  in  overruling  tho  wishes  of 
the  Colonists  with  respect  to  it.  That 
explanation  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
another  difHcultv  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  had  alluded.  They  could  impress car- 
riajiros  and  horses  ffu*  tho  Armv  in  Zulu- 
land,  and  not  in  Natal ;  because  in  Natal 
there  was  a  local  authority  capable  of 
regulating  questions  of  local  interest, 
while  Zululand  was  an  enemy's  countrr, 
in  which  no  such  authority,  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  existed,  and  in 
which,  besides,  a  state  of  war  existed. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Seoe- 
tary  of  State  for  War  appeared  to  think 
that  great  inconvenienco  to  troops  on 
the  march  might  ariso  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Amendment.  He  wouU, 
however,  point  out  to  him  that  there 
was  provision  made  further  on  in  the 
clause  that  when  sufficient  carriages  « 
animals  could  not  be  procured  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  justice,  anj 
justice  having  jurisdiction  in  the  next 
adjoining  place  would  bo  obliged  to 
supply  the  dctieiencv. 

Mn.  PrVIiNELL  "said,  the  clause.  h« 
believed,  gave  power  to  impress  driven 
as  well  as  carriages,  and  contended  that 
tho  explanation  which  had  been  gi1^?n 
by  the  hon.  and  leai*ned  Meml»er  iot 
Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt^  did  not 
cover  the  case  of  drivers.  He  noticed 
that  drivers  were  impressed  when  thcf 
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were  found  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Colonies  in  South  Africa,  but  that  while 
they  remained  within  those  borders 
they  were  not  interfered  with.  As  he 
understood  the  Mutiny  Bill,  it  gave 
power  to  impress  drivers  wherever  they 
were;  and  the  drivers  so  impressed  were, 
he  thought,  always  subject  to  martial 
law,  whether  on  active  service  or  not. 
He  should  like,  therefore,  to  know  whe- 
ther, if  the  present  Bill  were  to  pass, 
they  would  in  the  same  way  be  subject 
to  martial  law  in  the  Colonies  ?  It  was 
a  monstrous  thing,  in  his  opinion,  that  a 
driver,  who  was  simply  accompanying 
troops,  should  be  placed  under  martial 
law. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
there  was  a  wide  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  military  law  and  martial  law. 
Martial  law  might  be  regarded  as  exist- 
ing where  there  was  no  law,  and  the 
Mutiny  Act  was  not  martial,  but  mili- 
tary law.  That  being  so,  the  present 
Bill  would  place  the  drivers  of  waggons, 
who  might  be  impressed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  clause,  under 
military  law  and  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  that  should 
be  done  ;  because  they  might  drive  away 
with  their  waggons,  and  take  them  over 
to  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
most  needed.  The  control  of  military 
law  must  be  kept  over  those  men,  and 
that  control  was  exercised  over  them  in 
the  Colonies  when  the  troops  were  on 
Active  service 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  point  which  was  raised  by  the 
Amendment  had  been  at  all  settled  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last.  Sol- 
diers in  the  Army  were  subject  to 
jnilitary  law ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from 
that,  that  men  who  were  outside  the 
Army,  and  without  any  obligation  to 
enter  its  ranks,  should  be  impressed  as 
drivers,  and,  having  been  compelled  to 
become  drivers,  be  subjected  to  military 
law.  To  do  that  would  be  to  impose  a 
burden  on  them  to  which  they  ought  not, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  exposed.  Such  a 
proposal  was,  in  reality,  one  which 
would  introduce  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  in  the  direction  of  conscription. 
He  should  like,  then,  clearly  to  under- 
stand whether  a  civilian  driver  could, 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause,  be 
forced  to  become  an  Army  driver ;  and 
whether,  having  become  an  Army  driver, 


he  would  then  be  subject  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  military  law  ?  If  they 
could  be  made  Army  drivers  only  with 
their  own  consent,  nothing  could  bo 
more  easy  than  to  make  provision  to 
that  effect. 

Mb.  PAENELL  thought  the  change 
proposed  by  the  clause  was  one  of  a  very 
important  and  radical  nature.  Under 
the  old  Mutiny  Act,  there  was  power  to 
impress  a  driver,  but  not  to  place  hiiu 
under  military  law,  and  now  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  that  power.  Nobody, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  brought 
under  military  law  who  did  not  under- 
stand, and  was  not  in  a  position  to 
understand,  that  to  which  he  was  being 
subjected.  A  very  great  hardship  would, 
he  could  not  help  thinking,  be  inflicted 
by  the  clause. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  a  driver  was  impressed  because 
there  was  urgent  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  that  once  having  been  im- 
pressed, ho  must  be  dealt  with  as  if  the 
case  was  one  of  voluntary  enlistment. 
If  a  man,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
waggons,  was  impressed,  and  if  he  were 
to  be  at  liberty  to  leave  guns  and  am- 
munition in  the  midfeet  of  the  bush,  it 
would  be  better  not  to  impress  him  at 
all.  The  reasons  which  justified  the 
impressment  of  a  man  also  justified 
measures  being  taken  to  secure  that  ho 
should  do  that  for  which  he  was  im- 
pressed. Nothing  could  be  more  ridi- 
culous than  when  a  man  had  carried 
guns  or  regimental  stores  half-way  to 
their  destination,  he  should  be  allowed, 
if  he  pleased,  to  leave  them  half-way, 
and  move  them  neither  backward  nor 
forward. 

SiB  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON 
thought  some  misapprehension  existed 
with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
clause,  which  did  not  contemplate  that 
civilian  drivers  of  waggons  should  be 
placed  under  martial  law,  except  when 
the  troops  were  on  active  service  beyond 
the  seas ;  and  he  would  also  observe 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  clause,  it  was  simply  contemplated 
that  drivers  should  bo  impressed  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  regimental 
baggage  and  stores  on  the  march,  and 
that  the  carriage  of  guns  was  not  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  PAENELL  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  O'Sullivan; 
would  not  presii  his  Amendment  to  a 
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Division,  for  private  convenience  must  the   word  "county."     The  8uh-section 

be  limited  by   the    exigencies  of   the  would  then  read  as  follows : — 

public  service.     The  point,  however,  to  uj^  Ireland  the  grand  jury  for  a  countv.i 

which  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  called  the  county  of  a  city,  a  county  of  a  town  and  air, 

attention  of  the  Committee  did  not  seem  or  a  city,  or  town  and  county,  also  any  councQ 

to  him  to  have  been  at  all  clearly  ex-  of  any  "such  county,  town,  or  city,  having  by 

plained.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^^^"  °^  *  8^^  J^' 

for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander  might  exercise  the  powers  given  under 

Gordon)  said  a  driver  would  not  be  sub-  the  clause  for  payment  and  requisition 

ject  to    military  law  except  while  the  as  to  carriages  and  animals. 

troops  were  on  active  service,  and  he  Amendment  agreed  to. 

should    be   very    glad   to    be    assured 

that  that  was  so.     But  he  found,   on  Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

looking  to  Clause  167,   which  defined  Clause    114  (Annual  list  of  per«OM 

the  pei-sons  who  were  to  be  subject  to  liable  to  supply  carriages)  agreed  to. 

military  law,  that  it  included —  ^,          , ,  r  /o       i      i.         •             j 

^„                                                    ,  Clause  115  (Supply  of  carnages  and 

"  AH  pewons  who  are  or  mav  he  hired  to  ^^ssels  in  case  of  emergency- )• 

06  employed  in  a  corps  of  Artillery   or  En-  °       •" 

gineers."  SiR  ALEXANDER  GORDON  pro- 

And  those  words  appUed,  so  far  as  he  If^ed   to    insert  in    the  clause,  after 

was  able  to  understand,  to  persons  who  carriages   and   aimnals,      the    words 

might  be  hired  to  drive  the  extra  horses  :  '^'"'P*  °"  }""•  ,    I^®  ^^J®?*  °f  *i» 

or  the  extra  bullocks  which  might  bo  Amendment  was  to  keep  the  law  in  a» 

required.    He  wanted  to  know  whether  f/"«  V^^M  as  it  had  been  hitherto, 

drivers  employed  for  horses  and  waggons  ^^*  prcf^nt    on  any  occasion  of  emw- 

used  in  the  service  of  the  troops  might  ^''"''y'  **"-'  Gpy«"rnp^ent  w?"  aWe  to  mab 

not  be  said  "to  accompany  Her  kajestv's  °,f  "^  requisition  for  the  impressment  of 

troops  or  any  part  thereof?  "  He  would  ^  P^"""""!  f^"^  carnages  kept  for  hm. 

read  that  portion  of  the  BUI  which,  he  J*^*'  provision  was  made  ml,  95,  wba 

thought,  included  them-  i.'^?'"^  ?"«  /  j*!"^'*;"?.  ""^  ^^^  ^"^ 

^  bemg  invaded,  and  it  was  considered 

*♦  All  persons  not  otherwise  subject  to  military  most  important  to  move  the  troops  fitwi 

XAZJ^t^'::/l:LT^:^MZ  -«  P-t  of  the  country  to  anoth^r^ 

employed  on  active  sen-ice  beyond  the  seas:  aispatcn.      Ine  law  then  made  had  bea 

subject  to  this  qualification,  that  where  any  such  kept  in  force  ever  since,  and  all  hone* 

persons  are  followers  of  or  accompanv  any  per-  and    carriages  kept  for   hire    could  be 

nV'^wL^A?  Majesty's  Forces  consisting  partly  ^sed  for  the  purpose  of  the  convejaiW 

of    Her  3Iaicsty  8  Indian   Forces    subject  to  /. .                i                                 mi.*           i. 

Indian    military  law,    and  such    persons  are  ^/  ^^^^P^  ^hen  necessary.      This  r^ull- 

natives  of  India  within  the  meaning  of  Indian  tion  was  made  on  the  same  principle  01 

military  law,  they  should  bo  subject  to  that  which  all  houses  kept  for  the  entertiiB* 

^^^•"  ment  and  lodging  of  guests  were  midi 

Perhaps,   however,   they  came    within  available  for  lodging  troops.     It  irn 

sub-section  9  of  the  same  clause,  which  thought  that  those  who  kept  houses rf 

said  that —  entertainment  for  travellers  should  bi 

"All  ««^=,««.  ™i,^     ^               V    !-•    1  A  compelled  to  take  in  soldiers  when « 

"All  persons  who  are   or  mav  be  hired  to  .,      ^.           «            ,        -o   x    -i.    \.v    i>*ii 

be  employed  in  a  coq)s  of   Artillery  or  En-  t"®  ""®   ^^  march.      But    by  this  W, 

gineers,"  instead  of  restricting  the  requisition  ftf 

should  be  subject  to  military  law.     As,  transport  to  those  who  kept  horse,  oj 

however,  the  number  of  persons  who  ^'''rriages  for  hire,  the  requisition  i« 

would  be  included  under  tliis  head  was  T       ,"  T^'i            ^^^"^"^  mdiyido* 

limited,  ho  did  not  think  it  worth  while  tl^roughout    tho    country;     and  otte 

in  insisting  upon  the  point.  persons  who  kept  a  horse  or  can«g 

^    ^            *  would  bo  liable  to  have  them  seiaea 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn.  for    tho    removal    of   troops   under  • 

Clause  agreed  to.  requisition.    This  was  a  most  impoitaM 

change;  and  he  wished  the  CommittM 

Clause  113  (Payment  for  and  regula-  to  thoroughly  understand  what  it  wn 

tions  as  to  carriages,  animals,  &c.).  doing.      The  change  was   so  veiy  vat 

Major  NOLAN  desired  to  insert,  in  portant  that   it  ought  to  be  carefullj 

sub-section  3,  before  the  word  ''town,"  considered,  especially  when  it  wis  »• 

l£r.  FarneU 
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Votes  of  Sapplj  we  have  taken  100, 
and  there  are  88  to  take — a  large  num- 
ber, certainly.  We  have  still  to  pass  58 
Civil  Serrice  Votes,  and  15  in  the  Navy. 
We  have  taken  four,  including  these 
three  surreptitiously  obtained.  [**  Oh, 
oh !  "]  Well,  obtained  in  this  unusual 
way.  We  have  others  in  the  Army,  and 
in  the  Indian  Home  charges.  We  have 
88  in  all — a  very  serious  number,  I 
admit ;  and  I  fully  sympathize  with  the 
Government  in  this  matter.  But  why 
are  they  in  this  difficulty  ?  Do  not  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  recollect  they  took  Mon- 
days away  from  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  and  are  now  entitled  to  go 
into  Committee  on  Mondays,  without 
independent  Members  having  the  op- 

r>rtanity  to  interfere  with  Motions ;  and 
remember  we  were  told  by  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  his  happy 
mode  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of 
thinf^  for  the  future,  that  by  this  means 
we  should  have  Supply  so  far  advanced 
as  to  avoid  all  complications.  But  the 
GoTemment  have  not  taken  the  Mon- 
days for  Supply.  Why  did  they  not 
take  to-night,  or  last  Monday,  or  the 
Monday  before  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  taken  these  Votes  a  fortnight  ago, 
he  would  not  have  been  driven  into  this 
oomer.  Why  did  he  not  take  them  on 
Monday  ?  I  know  I  may  not  with  pro- 
priety refer  to  what  has  taken  place 
to-night ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the 
conduct  of  Business  is  fairly  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
delay  has  arisen  from  the  mode  in  which 
Business  has  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  do  say  Government  should  have  taken 
the  Mondays  for  Supply.  They  have 
not  done  so,  and  now  they  complain 
they  are  driven  into  a  corner ;  for  I  am 
told  the  First  Lord  admitted  this,  and 
said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Public  Service  that  he  should  have  these 
Votes  scrambled  through  as  they  were 
on  Friday.  It  is  not  my  object  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  Government ;  but  I 
do  wish  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
saying  this  is  not  to  become  a  precedent 
for  the  future,  and  to  assure  us  that 
(hough  Votes  are  put  down  preceded  by 
Motions  on  going  into  Committee,  that 
we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
opportunity  of  discussion  if  we  are  not 
down  here  at  the  very  first  moment  of 
0ie  Sitting. 


Me.  W.  H.  SMITH  would  give  the 
reasons  for  the  course  which  he  took  on 
Friday  night.  Anyone  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment would  know  the  reasons  which  had 
prevented  the  Government  from  putting 
down  Supply  for  Monday  last,  or  for  the 
preceding  Monday.  Except  on  those  two 
occasions,  the  Government  had  put  down 
Supply  for  every  Monday.  But,  with  re- 
ference to  those  two  occasions,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  them  up  in  order  to  allow  hon. 
Members  to  express  their  opinion  upon 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government. 
He  might  say  that  he  was,  personally, 
responsible  for  the  Votes  being  taken ; 
and,  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  would 
have  been  taken  on  Monday.  But  they 
were  unable  to  be  taken  that  night,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  they  should  be  taken  on  Friday. 
Under  these  circumstances,  at  9  o'clock, 
he  asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Clonmel  (Mr.  A.  Moore),  who 
had  a  Notice  on  the  Paper,  to  allow  the 
House  to  go  into  Committee,  in  order 
that  these  Votes  might  be  taken,  as  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice that  they  should  be  got  through 
that  night.  That  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  House  was  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  course ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  communicate  to  every  lion. 
Member  what  the  Government  was  about 
to  do.  The  Government  proposed  to 
take  these  Votes  in  this  manner — they 
announced  it  publicly  in  the  House,  and 
appealed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Clon- 
mel to  withdraw  his  Motion.  The  hon. 
I^lember  for  Cavan  was  in  his  place,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  careless  with  re- 
gard to  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
No  objection  was  made  on  that  occasion ; 
and  if  there  had  been  an  Amendment 
put  down  against  the  Votes  by  any  hon. 
Member,  an  opportunity  would  have 
been  allowed  him  to  have  brought  it  on. 
But  no  Amendment  of  any  kind  was 
put  upon  the  Paper;  and  the  Government 
felt  themselves  obliged,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Public  Service,  to  take  the  Votes 
that  night,  and  they,  therefore,  took  them 
at  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  contingency  which 
might  afterwards  occur  to  prevent  them 
being  broup^ht  on. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  objec- 
tion made  was  not  so  much  that  the 
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proceedings  were  strictly  in  Order ;  but 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
in  Order,  or  they  would  have  been 
stopped.  But,  admitting  they  were 
strictly  in  Order,  I  can  say  they  wore 
entirely  contrary  to  custom ;  because  on 
Fridays  it  is  the  usual  Order  of  Busi- 
ness to  put  down  Supply,  in  order  that 
the  Motion  for  your  leaving  the  Chair 
may  give  the  opportunity  to  Members  of 
bringing  forward  Motions.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  ques- 
tions introduced  by  private  Members, 
though  worthy  of  consideration,  do  not 
excite  interest  and  attention  among  the 
House  generally ;  and  it  is  not  thought 
necessary,  during  the  discussion  of  these 
preliminary  Notices  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee, that  Members  should  be  present 
when  the  matter  under  discussion  is  only 
of  special  interest ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all,  from  the  practice  of  the 
House,  that  Members  rely  on  the  fact 
that  those  discussions  on  going  into 
Committee  will  take  a  certain  amount  of 
time,  and  then  Members  come  down  to 
the  House,  about  1 0  or  1 1  o'clock,  in  the 
expectation  that  after  the  Notices  of  Mo- 
tion are  disposed  of  the  House  will  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee  and  take  the 
Votes  of  Supply.  Instead  of  this,  on 
Friday  night,  the  Government  took  a 
course  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  sur- 
prise, and  instead  of  the  Votes  in  Com- 
mittee being  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  they  were  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement. A  form  was  gone  through 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  having  the 
first  Notice  gave  consent.  That  Notice 
was  put  aside — in  fact,  was  not  made — 
Mr.  Speaker  left  the  Chair,  and  three 
Votes  in  Supply  were  gone  through  un- 
expectedly and  without  discussion ;  then, 
these  three  Votes  having  been  passed 
through,  tho  Chairman  left  the  Chair, 
and.  Supply  being  again  set  up,  the  Mo- 
tions on  the  Paper  were  proceeded  with, 
and  hon.  Members  coming  down  to  the 
House  expecting  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  these  Votes  found  they  had 
been  agreed  to.  Now,  I  maintain  if  the 
Business  of  tho  House  of  Commons  is 
to  be  conducted  in  this  way  it  is  unfair 
to  private  Members,  and  it  is  calculated 
to  prejudice  our  proceedings  in  public 
opinion.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  his  conduct  of  the  Business  of 
tiie  House,  would  not — as  I  am  sure  we 
can  all  boar  testimony — willingly  take  a 
course  unfair  to  anv  Member ;  but  the 
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Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  did  not,  at 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  give  the 
slightest  intimation  that  the  course  would 
be  taken,  and  I  do  not  suppose  at  the 
moment  he  had  the  intention  to  take  that 
course  when  he  announced  that,  if  po^ 
sible,  the  Navy  Estimates  would  be  ti^en 
in  the  evening.    It  was  not  stated  at  the 
Morning  Sitting  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  take  the  unusual  course,  the 
step  was  taken  while  most  of  us  were 
away  from  the  House,  and  what  is  the 
excuse  put  forward  ?    I  am  told  it  wv 
said  these  Votes  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve any  contention,  it  was  such  a  matter 
of  course  to  take  them  that  no  one  could 
complain  of  the  c-ourse  taken.    But  the 
Votes  were  for  £2,000,000 !     A  sum  by 
no  means  insignificant.     I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  Committee  sat,  but  I  sup- 
pose the  Votes  were  taken  in  about 
two  minutes  ;  but  even  if  this  were  not 
so,   and  the  amount   of  xnonev  of  no 
consequence  at  all,   I   should    equally 
complain  of  this  course   being  taken, 
because  it  forms  a  precedent.    Thoogh 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  sop- 
port  with  so  much  loyalty  a  Gk)veniment 
in  which  they  have   such  unbounded 
confidence  —  though  they   support  the 
Government  now — let  me  remind  them 
that  it  may  possibly  happen  that  Mem- 
bers on  the  front  Bencn  may  change 
sides.     Then  the  Government  may  take 
the  same  course,  and  the  then  Opposi- 
tion may  complain.      I  cannot  let  the 
House  understand  that  I  am  raising  the 
question  in  a  Party  spirit  at  all.    I  am 
speaking  as  an  independent  Member; 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  who  remember  the 
course  I  took  in  the  last  Parliament  viD 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  had  the  then 
Government  acted  as  the   Oovemmeit 
did  on  Friday  night,  I  should  have  nro> 
tested  as  strongly  as  I  am  now  doing. 
I  say,  moreover,    these  Votes  were  « 
the  greatest  importance,  and  the  excott 
is  not  a  good  one.     Not  only  was  the 
amount  of  £2,000,000  a  large  one,  but 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  Votes  in  excess  over  previous  yetn 
of  something  like   £30,000.     Another 
excuse  put  forward  is  that   Supply  tf 
very  much  behindhand,  and  I  dare  UJ 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  WKf 
that  he  was  absolutely  obliged  to  tikf 
these  Votes.     But  why  are  the  Goren- 
ment  in  this  ^tate  ?    If  I  take  the  £^ 
turn  circulated  amongst  hon.  Membeif 
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gress  Trith  the  Bill  that  evening.  They 
had  now  entered  upon  a  part  of  the  Bill 
which  would  necessitate  considerable 
discussion ;  and  as  they  had  arrived  at 
a  very  late  hour,  he  hoped  that  the  right 
hen.  and  gallant  Gendeman  would  not 
refuse  his  request. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  asked  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,  FamelL) 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  was 
quite  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee ; 
but  he  would  remind  hon.  Members  that 
the  Bill  had  already  been  four  months 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  many  Amendments 
to  the  next  few  clauses — he  only  saw 
one  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon),  who  proposed  to 
leave  out  **  fourpence  "  and  insert  "  two- 
pence "  —  and  he,  therefore,  thought 
that  the  Committee  might  proceed  a 
little  further  that  night. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  did  not  think  that 
the  Government  ought  to  refuse  the 
very  reasonable  request  that  had  been 
made  to  report  Progress.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  many  Amendments, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make,  were 
not  down  upon  the  Paper. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  thought 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  that  evening.  Personally,  he 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  ;  but,  still,  as 
there  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  some  hon.  Members  to.  proceed,  he 
thought  the  Government  should  be 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  already 
done.  It  would  be  unwise  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  not  to  show  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bill  had  been  treated  that  evening. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  was  conscious  that  the  Committee 
had  been  allowed  to  make  a  good  deal 
of  progress  with  the  Bill  that  evening. 
The  only  thing  that  weighed  with  him 
was  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Public  Business;  and  he  thought,  in 
view  of  that,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
make  some  slight  further  progress.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  a  little  extra  work 
that  evening. 

Ma.  BIGGAE  supported  the  Motion 
to  report  Progress. 


Mb.  PAENELL  hoped  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  not  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  Motion  to  report 
Progress.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
contentious  matter  in  the  clause  at  which 
they  had  arrived ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  that  because  Amendments  were 
not  down  upon  the  Paper  that  nothing 
was  to  be  said.  It  was  true  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jen- 
kins), who  had  a  Motion  on  the  Paper, 
was  away  ;  but  there  were  others 
besides  him  who  were  interested  in  this 
question  of  courts  martial.  He  was 
sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  did  not  desire  to 
press  them  to  go  on  when  they  had  passed 
34  clauses — only  fancy,  34  clauses  of  a 
Bill  of  that  magnitude  ! 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  would  not  further  resist  the  Mo- 
tion ;  but  he  must  remind  the  Committee 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Session  at  which 
they  had  arrived  it  would  make  it 
necessary,  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
make  reasonable  progress  with  this  Bill, 
for  him  to  propose  that  the  House  should 
sit  on  an  unusual  day  at  this  period  of 
the  Session — namely,  on  Saturday.  Ho 
trusted  that  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  that  night  would  be  an  augurj'  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  would  pro- 
ceed hereafter  with  the  Bill.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  would  consent  to  the 
Motion  that*  Progress  should  be  re- 
ported. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday, 

SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Eesolutions  [27th  June]  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  said  Eesolutions  be  now  read 
a  second  time.'' 

Mr.  EYLANDS :  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  complaint  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  taking  a  course 
which  appears,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  entirely  unprecedented.  The  efiFect 
of  the  proceeding  on  Friday  night  was 
certainly  to  prevent  hon.  Members  who 
might  have  been  desirous  of  taking  part 
in  the  consideration  of  Votes  in  Supply 
from  doing  so.  I  did  think,  Sir,  of 
appealing  to  you  to  say  how  far  these 
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Government  took  the  Voles  on  Friday 
as  that  they  took  them  at  a  time  when 
they  did  not  usually  take  them.  Hon. 
Members  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  could  not  take  Supply 
later  in  the  evening ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  in  taking  the  Votes  in 
this  manner,  in  his  opinion,  amounted 
to  nothing  less  than  sharp  practice. 
There  were  about  650  ^lembers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  how  many  of 
thoseknew  that  the  Government  intended 
to  depart  from  the  usual  practice  to  take 
the  Votes  at  the  commencement  instead 
of  the  close  of  the  proceedings  ?  And 
when  Votes  were  taken  out  of  their 
usual  course,  and  Members  were  ignorant 
that  they  would  be  bo  taken,  they  did 
not  attend  in  their  places  to  discuss  the 
Votes.  Ho  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  adopt  any  such  irregular 
proceedings  as  those,  and  they  could,  if 
they  chose,  have  taken  Supply  on  Mon- 
day ;  and,  if  so  taken,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  do  so  unprecedented 
a  thing  in  Parliament  as  was  done  on 
Friday  night.  The  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  draw  attention  more  particu- 
larly was  this — that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  had  not  taken  any  Irish  Votes 
in  Supply  at  all.  It  was  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  Irish  Members  to 
know  when  Irish  Supply  was  to  be  taken. 
There  were  60  Notices  of  objections  to 
the  Irish  Votes,  and  yet  no  sign  was 
made  by  the  Government  of  their  inten- 
tion to  take  those  Votes.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  up  their  practice  of 
taking  Supply  on  Monday  in  favour  of 
certain  Bills,  and  when  Irish  Votes  were 
reached  the  opportunity  was  taken  away 
from  hon.  Members  to  bring  forward 
matters  of  importance  which  they  de- 
sired to  have  discussed.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  continued  their  practice  of 
going  on  with  Supply  on  Monday,  the 
Irish  Votes  would  have  been  taken  in 
their  ordinary  course.  He  knew  that 
he  should  be  told  that  Irish  Supply  had 
been  brought  on,  and  objection  had 
been  made.  But  that  objection  was 
some  time  ago,  and  they  would  not  have 
objection  to  Supply  being  tiiken  im- 
mediately after  tlie  Whitsuntide  Holi- 
days; but  they  wero  then  told  by  the 
Government  that  Iris^h  Supply  should 
not  be  taken.  But  when  Irish  Supply 
was  brought  on  on  the  last  occasion,  the 
Government  had  previously  allowed  them 
to  suppose  that  it  would  not  have  been 
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brought  forward,  and  all  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  desired  to  be  present  at  this 
discussion  were  not  in  their  places.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether  they  were  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  Irish 
Votes  that  Session  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  hon.  Gentlemen   to  under- 
stand that  the  time  of  Parliament  was 
limited,  and  that  there  were  certain  things 
which   must   be   done    before  thev  se- 
parated.     Although    there  were  things 
upon  which  it  was  perfectly  right  to  hare 
a  full  discussion,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  thut  the  effect  of  those  long  discus- 
sions, so  much  in  favour  with  certain 
hon.  Members,  was  to  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  to  delay  the  progress 
of  Public  Business  much  more  than  was 
necessary.     On  Friday  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government,  no  doubt,  was  not  a 
usual  one.  He  did  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  precedent  for  it  or  not.    Supply 
was  taken  under  circumstances  whicbhe 
did  not  think  he  should  be  g^oing  too  far 
in    saying    wicre    circumstances  which 
arose  from  an  emergency.     It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  certain  Votes  in 
Supply  should  be  taken.     It  was  pro- 
posed on  Friday  to  take  certain  Votes  of 
a  non-contentious  character  at  9  o'clock, 
when  the  House  sat,   and  that  coarse 
was  adopted  with  the  full  consent  of  all 
hon.  Members  who  were  present  at  the 
time,  and  who  were  thoroughly  conTe^ 
sant  with  the  matters  in  question,  and 
aware  that  what  was  being  done  was  net 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Public  Service.  It 
was  very  much  the  same  thing  whether 
the  Government  took  Supply  at  the  com* 
mencement  or  the  end  of  the  evening 
when  matters  were  not  pressing;  but 
when    there    was  an    emergency,  tal 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the 
Votes  passed.  Supply  was  taken  at  dit 
beginning  of  the  evening,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  not  beisf 
taken  at  all.    And  that  possibility  vai 
not  ill-founded,  for  on  Friday  night  an 
attempt  was  made  to  count  out.    If  that 
had  been  done,  Supply  would  not  hate 
been  taken  at  all;  and,  in  thatereBt» 
immense    inconvenience     would    bin 
arisen  to  the  Public  Service.    "With  n- 
gard  to  the  charge  of  not  having  takcA 
Supply  on  every  Monday  evenugt  be 
must  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  that  upoi 
several    occasions   during    the  ipfi^ 
Session  the  (Jovemment  £ad  been  org*' 
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Votes  of  Supply  we  have  taken   100, 
and  there  are  88  to  take — a  large  num- 
ber, certainly.    We  have  still  to  pass  58 
Civil  Service  Votes,  and  15  in  the  Navy. 
We  have  taken  four,   including  these 
three  surreptitiously  obtained.     [**  Oh, 
oh !  "]    Well,  obtained  in  this  unusual 
way.     We  have  others  in  the  Army,  and 
in  the  Indian  Home  charges.     We  have 
88  in  all — a  very  serious  number,  I 
admit ;  and  I  fully  sympathize  with  the 
Oovemment  in  this  matter.    But  why 
are  they  in  this  difficulty  ?  Do  not  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  recollect  they  took  Mon- 
days away  from  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  and  are  now  entitled  to  go 
into  Committee  on  Mondays,   without 
independent  Members  having  the  op- 
portunity to  interfere  with  Motions ;  and 
I  remember  we  were  told  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  his  happy 
mode  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of 
things  for  the  future,  that  by  this  means 
we  should  have  Supply  so  far  advanced 
as  to  avoid  all  complications.     But  the 
Government  have  not  taken  the  Mon- 
days for  Supply.    Why  did  they  not 
take  to-night,  or  last  Monday,  or  the 
Monday  before  ?    If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  taken  these  Votes  a  fortnight  ago, 
he  would  not  have  been  driven  into  this 
comer.     Why  did  he  not  take  them  on 
Monday  ?    I  know  I  may  not  with  pro- 
priety refer  to  what  has  taken  place 
to-night ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the 
conduct  of  Business  is  fairly  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
delay  has  arisen  from  the  mode  in  which 
Business  has  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  do  say  Government  should  have  taken 
the  Mondays  for  Supply.     They  have 
not  done  so,  and  now  they  complain 
they  are  driven  into  a  corner ;  for  I  am 
told  the  First  Lord  admitted  this,  and 
said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Public  Service  that  he  should  have  these 
Votes  scrambled  through  as  they  were 
on  Friday.    It  is  not  my  object  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  Government ;  but  I 
do  wish  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
saying  this  is  not  to  become  a  precedent 
for  the  future,   and  to  assure  us  that 
though  Votes  are  put  down  preceded  by 
Motions  on  going  into  Committee,  that 
we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
opportunity  of  discussion  if  we  are  not 
down  here  at  the  very  first  moment  of 
(he  Sitting. 


Ma.  W.  H.  SMITH  would  give  the 
reasons  for  the  course  which  he  took  on 
Friday  night.  Anyone  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment would  know  the  reasons  which  had 
Srevented  the  Government  from  putting 
own  Supply  for  Monday  last,  or  for  the 
preceding  Monday.  Except  on  those  two 
occasions,  the  Government  had  put  down 
Supply  for  every  Monday.  But,  with  re- 
ference to  those  two  occasions,  the  Govern- 
ment gave  them  up  in  order  to  allow  hon. 
Members  to  express  their  opinion  upon 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government. 
He  might  say  that  he  was,  personally, 
responsible  for  the  Votes  being  taken ; 
and,  in  the  ordinary  course,  they  would 
have  been  taken  on  Monday.  But  they 
were  unable  to  be  taken  that  night,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  they  should  be  taken  on  Friday. 
Under  these  circumstances,  at  9  o'clock, 
he  asked  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Clonmel  (Mr.  A.  Moore),  who 
had  a  Notice  on  the  Paper,  to  allow  the 
House  to  go  into  Committee,  in  order 
that  these  Votes  might  be  taken,  as  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice that  they  should  be  got  through 
that  night.  That  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  House  was  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  course;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  communicate  to  every  hon. 
Member  what  the  Government  was  about 
to  do.  The  Government  proposed  to 
take  these  Votes  in  this  manner — they 
announced  it  publicly  in  the  House,  and 
appealed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Clon- 
mel to  withdraw  his  Motion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  was  in  his  place,  and 
he  was  by  no  means  careless  with  re- 
gard to  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
No  objection  was  made  on  that  occasion ; 
and  if  there  had  been  an  Amendment 
put  down  against  the  Votes  by  any  hon. 
Member,  an  opportunity  would  have 
been  allowed  him  to  have  brought  it  on. 
But  no  Amendment  of  any  kind  was 
put  upon  the  Paper;  and  the  Government 
felt  themselves  obliged,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Public  Service,  to  take  the  Votes 
that  night,  and  they,  therefore,  took  them 
at  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  contingency  which 
might  afterwards  occur  to  prevent  them 
being  brought  on. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  objec- 
tion made  was  not  so  much  that  the 
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Government  took  the  Voles  on  Friday 
as  that  tliey  took  them  at  a  time  when 
they  did  not  usually  take  them.  Hon. 
Members  had  every  reason  tosupposethat 
the  Government  could  not  take  Supply 
later  in  the  evening ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  in  taking  the  Votes  in 
this  manner,  in  his  opinion,  amounted 
to  nothing  less  than  sharp  practice. 
There  were  about  650  Members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  how  many  of 
those  know  tliat  tlio  Government  intended 
to  depart  from  tho  usual  practice  to  take 
the  Votes  at  the  commencement  instead 
of  the  close  of  the  proceedings  ?  And 
when  Votes  were  taken  out  of  their 
usual  course,  and  Members  wore  ignorant 
that  they  would  be  so  taken,  they  did 
not  attend  in  their  places  to  discuss  the 
Votes.  Ho  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  adopt  any  such  irregular 
proceedings  as  those,  and  they  could,  if 
they  chose,  have  taken  Supply  on  Mon- 
day ;  and,  if  so  taken,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  do  so  unprecedented 
a  thing  in  Parliament  as  was  done  on 
Friday  night.  The  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  draw  attention  more  particu- 
larly was  this — that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  they  had  not  taken  any  Irish  Votes 
in  Supply  at  all.  It  was  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  Irish  Members  to 
know  when  Irish  Supply  was  to  be  taken. 
There  were  50  Notices  of  objections  to 
the  Irish  Votes,  and  yet  no  sign  was 
made  by  the  Government  of  their  inten- 
tion to  take  those  Votes.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  up  their  practice  of 
taking  Supply  on  Monday  in  favour  of 
certain  Bills,  and  when  Irish  Votes  were 
reached  the  opportunity  was  taken  away 
from  hon.  Members  to  bring  forward 
matters  of  importance  which  tliey  de- 
sired to  have  discussed.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  continued  their  practice  of 
going  on  with  Supply  on  Monday,  the 
Irish  Votes  would  have  been  taken  in 
their  ordinary  course.  He  knew  that 
he  should  be  told  that  Irish  Supply  had 
been  brought  on,  and  objection  had 
been  made.  But  that  objection  was 
some  time  ago,  and  they  would  not  have 
objection  to  Supply  being  taken  im- 
mediately after  tlie  Whitsuntide  Holi- 
days; but  they  wero  then  told  by  the 
Government  that  Irif-h  Supply  should 
not  be  taken.  But  when  Irish  Supply 
was  brought  on  on  the  last  occasion,  the 
Government  had  previously  allowed  them 
to  suppose  that  it  would  not  have  been 
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brought  forward,  and  all  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  desired  to  be  present  at  this 
discussion  were  not  in  their  places.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether  they  were  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  Irish 
Votes  that  Session  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  hon.  Gentlemen   to  under- 
stand that  the  time  of  Parliament  was 
limited,  and  that  there  were  certain  things 
which   must   be   done    before  they  se- 
parated.    Although    there  were  things 
upon  which  it  was  perfectly  right  to  have 
a  full  discussion,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in 
miud  thut  the  effect  of  those  long  di^as- 
sions,  so  much  in  favour  with  certain 
hon.  Members,  was  to  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  to  delay  the  progresi 
of  Public  Business  much  more  than  wis 
necessary.     On  Fridaj"  tho  course  taken 
by  the  Government,  no  doubt,  was  not  a 
usual  one.  He  did  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  precedent  for  it  or  not.    Supply 
was  taken  under  circumetaDCCs  which  he 
did  not  think  he  should  be  going  too  far 
in    saying    were    circumstances  which 
arose  from  an  emergency.     It  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  certain  Votes  in 
Supply  should  be  taken.     It  was  pro- 
posed on  Friday  to  take  certain  Votes  of 
a  non-contentious  character  at  9  o'clock, 
when  the  House  sat,  and  that  conn« 
was  adopted  with  the  full  consent  of  all 
hon.  Members  who  were  present  at  the 
time,  and  who  were  thoroughly  conTcr- 
sant  with  the  matters  in  question,  and 
aware  that  what  was  being  done  was  not 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Public  Service.  B 
was  very  much  the  same  thing  whetbtf 
the  Government  took  Supply  at  the  cod- 
mencement  or  the  end  of  the  evening 
when  matters  were  not  pressing;  but 
when    there    was  an    emergency,  ani 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  tha 
Votes  passed.  Supply  was  taken  at  tb0 
beginning  of  the  evening,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  not  beiap 
taken  at  all.    And  that  x>ossibi]ity  va^ 
not  ill-founded,  for  on  Friday  night  aa 
attempt  was  made  to  count  out.    If  that 
had  been  done,  Supply  would  not  baT0 
been  taken  at  all;  and,  in  thatereatr 
immense    inconvenience     would    havt 
arisen  to  tho  Public  Service.    With  re- 
gard  to  the  charge  of  not  having  takca 
Supply  on  every  Monday  evening,  ht 
must  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  that  upoa 
several    occasions   during    the  pzem 
Session  the  (Jovenmient  kad  bean  up' 
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to  bring  forward  their  Business  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  enable  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  introduce  Motions  amounting 
to  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  They  had  been  anxious 
that  these  Motions  should  be  fairly 
discussed,  and  for  that  reason  had 
given  up  some  nights.  Then  there 
had  been  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Kevonue  Bill,  and  the  Army  Discipline 
and  Begulation  Bill,  which  required  to 
be  pressed  on.  Ho  must  put  it  to  the 
consciences  of  hon.  Members,  who  had 
made  reflections  upon  the  course  of 
Public  Business,  to  decide  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  delay  of  Public  Busi- 
ness. Hon.  Members  knew  that  the 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill 
was  a  measure  essential  and  necessary  ; 
and  they  knew  the  reasons  for  which  the 
Oovemment  had  brought  it  in.  On  the 
siig^gestion  that  it  would  necessarily 
take  up  considerable  time  and  discus- 
sion, Government  had  agreed  to  pass 
a  short  temporary  Act,  in  order  that  no 
delay  might  occur.  One  might  have 
thought  that  by  that  time  the  Bill  would 
liave  passed  the  House ;  but  although 
they  had  now  got  to  the  end  of  June — or. 
rather,  into  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
temporary  Act  would  expire — they  had 
not  got  the  Bill  through  Committee.  It 
wasabsolutely  impossible,  in  the  interests 
o!  the  Public  Service,  that  they  could 
•llow  otherBusiness,  however  important, 
to  take  precedence  of  that  very  important 
measure.  Let  them  imagine  what  a  state 
otihings  would  happen  if  no  Mutiny  Act 
were  passed.  The  only  course  for  the 
House  to  adopt  would  be  to  sit  for  long 
tfter  the  usual  time,  and  to  ask  for  a 
Prolongation  of  the  temporary  Act,  while 
Hie  permanent  measure  was  being  passed. 
Hon.  Members  must  feel  that  it  was  the 
^ect  of  the  Government  in  that  way  to 
Mitate  the  taking  of  Public  Business, 
.  ^  to  press  forward  the  measures  which 
*^  necessary.  No  harm  was  done  by 
*[toigthe  Votes  on  Friday  ;  and  when 
"*®y  proposed  to  go  into  Committee  at 
jyw,  they  were  only  proposing  to  take 
ft*t  course  with  Votes  of  a  non-conten- 
tious character.  If  they  had  proposed 
to  take  Votes  which  would  load  to  a  long 
uiacossion,  there  might  have  been  objec- 
tions to  the  course  which  they  pursued. 
Bat  the  Government  had  no  intention 
to  do  anything  of  that  sort.  What  was 
done  was  only  done  with  the  concurrence 
of  hon.  Members  who  were  present  at 


the  time.  Any  hon.  Member  had  a  right 
to  oppose  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair.  He  trusted  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Ry lands) 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
that  had  been  given;  and  although  he 
was  quite  right  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  matter,  he  hoped  that  the  House 
also  would  bo  satisfied  that  nothing  had 
been  done  that  could  bear  the  name  of 
sharp  practice.  It  was  only  for  meeting 
an  absoluto  necessity  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  the  Votes  in  this  manner. 
With  respect  to  the  Irish  Votes,  they 
were  very  anxious  for  them  to  come  on, 
and  they  had  always  promised  to  take 
them  at  a  convenient  time.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  put  aside  other 
Business  in  their  favour,  and  they  must 
be  brought  on  when  there  was  an  op- 
portunity.         

Mr.  DILLWYN  had  never  before 
seen  anything  like  the  course  which  the 
Government  had  taken  on  Friday  night. 
Unless  the  Government  carried  on  the 
Business  of  the  House  in  a  due  and 
orderly  manner,  it  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  confidence  of  the  Ilouse.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  Party,  but  only  a 
question  of  the  conduct  of  Public  Busi- 
ness. He  did  not  see  that  there  was 
any  necessity,  or  any  emergen c}',  which 
would  justify  what  had  been  done.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  alleged  that  if  Supply 
had  not  been  taken  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  on  Friday,  it 
might  not  have  been  taken  at  all.  But 
he  would  remind  the  Government  that 
they  could  always  keep  a  House.  There 
was  no  objection  to  taking  Votes  at  au 
early  period  of  the  evening,  if  Notice  had 
been  given ;  and  many  hon.  Members 
would  have  been  in  their  places  if  they 
had  known  that  the  Votes  were  to  be 
taken.  But  by  bringing  on  the  Votes 
without  any  previous  intimation  the^' 
were  got  through  when  very  few  Mem- 
bers were  in  the  House.  His  belief  was 
that  the  Votes  were  passed  two  minutes 
after  9.  He  was  very  glad  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  had  brought  this 
question  forward  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  give 
an  assurance  that  what  had  been  done 
would  not  be  used  by  the  Government  as 
a  precedent  for  future  occasions. 

Mr.  monk  did  not  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  no  harm  had  been  done  by  the 
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course  taken  on  Friday,  for  the  harm 
done  was  that  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  drawn  into  a  very  in- 
convenient precedent.  This  was  no  Party 
question,  and  equally  concerned  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Had  a  precedent  of  this  kind  been 
established  by  a  Liberal  Government 
hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  would  have  been  the  first 
to  have  protested  against  it;  and  he 
fully  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Burnley  in  raising 
his  voice  against  any  such  precedent 
being  established.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  informed  the  House  that  it  was  not 
taken  by  surprise  in  this  matter ;  but  he 
ventured  to  diflfer  from  him.  He  was 
in  his  place  at  a  quarter  past  9,  and  the 
Votes  had  then  been  taken ;  and  had  he 
been  there  at  9  he  should  certainly  have 
made  some  remarks  before  the  House 
went  into  Committee.  He  trusted  that, 
for  the  future,  no  Government — either 
Liberal  or  Conservative — would  overtake 
such  a  liberty  with  the  House  again. 

Mr.  a.  MOOEE  said,  that  on  Friday 
night  an  appeal  was  made  to  him  to 
defer  his  Motion,  on  the  ground  of 
necessity  for  the  Public  Service.  He 
yielded  to  the  appeal  on  that  ground, 
and  should  always  take  the  same  course 
for  a  like  reason. 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  perhaps  the  House  would  allow 
him  to  state  that  it  had  always  been  the 
desire  of  the  Government  that  the  Irish 
Votes  should  be  properly  discussed  when 
they  were  brought  on.  He  would  remind 
the  House,  and  hon.  Members  from  Ire- 
land, that  there  were  some  very  import- 
ant Bills  that  had  to  be  passed,  and  that 
the  time  they  had  to  do  it  in  was  limited. 
Until  a  very  important  Bill  which  was 
now  in  Committee  had  been  discussed 
Supply  would  have  to  be  postponed. 
But  when  that  had  been  got  through 
they  would  take  the  Irish  Votes  in  the 
regular  order ;  but  until  that  Bill  went 
through  everything  else  must  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  BIGO  AR  said ,  that  on  Friday  night 
the  Votes  were  taken  without  discus- 
sion, and,  in  his  opinion,  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings were  wholly  irregular ;  and  he 
did  not  think  that  it  was  right  to  conduct 
the  Business  of  the  House  by  means  of 
a  system  of  private  arrangements.  He 
thought  that   the  Government  should 
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give  an  opportunity  for  these  Votes, 
which  had  been  taken  in  Supply,  to  be 
discussed ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  should 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 
''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned/* 
— {Mr,  Biggar,) 

Mr.  EYLANDS  hoped  that  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  would  not  be 
pressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan. 
In  his  opinion,  the  discussion  that  had 
been  raised  would  show  the  Government 
that  the  course  which  they  had  taken 
was  open  to  considerable  objection,  and 
ought  not  to  be  persisted  in.  There  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  refuse  to  pass 
the  Eeport  of  Supply  now  under  discus- 
sion, as  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  had  been  answered  in  a  fair  and 
reasonable  manner. 

Mr.  PAENELL  did  not  think  that 
they  ought  to  ask  the  Government  to 
postpone  the  Eeport  of  Supply ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gendeman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasunr 
was  a  most  extraordinary  one.  Theh<m. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  bring  forward  the  Irish  Totes 
in  Supply  until  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Eegulation  Bill  had  been  passed.  It 
would  be  seen  whether  the  Government 
would  persist  in  that  determination  or 
not — he  rather  thought  that  they  would 
want  a  Vote  on  Account  before  thi" 
Army  Discipline  and  Eegulation  Bill 
had  passed  the  House ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  would  want  a  Vote  on  Ac- 
count in  a  month's  time.  They  weic 
then  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  withost 
a  single  Irish  Vote  having  been  brouskt 
forward.  It  was  utterly  monstrous  thit 
Ireland  should  be  treated  in  this  manner; 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  year  after 
year  up  to  the  present  time;  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  resent  the  ooa- 
duct  of  the  Government  in  continnallT 
postponing  Irish  Supply  until  the  endiiif 
the  Session,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
freely  discuss  it.  The  consequence  of 
postponing  these  Votes  was  that  no  dis- 
cussion could  take  place  upon  them,  al- 
though they  were  continually  pron^iid 
by  the  Government  that  they  ahonU 
have  an  opportunity  of  considenDg  th* 
various  questions.  The  practical  ^ibd 
was  that  there  was  no  control  whatefcr 
over  the  Votes  taken  for  Ireland.  He 
might  say  that,  so  far  as  the  effortaof  tf 
individual  Member  could  go,  he  ahoaH 
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do  his  best  to  prevent  Supply  being 
taken  at  a  much  later  period  of  the 
Session.  

The  CHANCGELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  leave  it  to  the  House  to  judge 
between  the  hon.  Member  and  myself  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  delay  that 
has  taken  place,  and  which  may  prevent 
our  arriving  at  these  Votes.  If  hon. 
Members  will  assist  us  a  little  bv  some- 
what  condensing  the  speeches  they  make 
upon  other  subjects,  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Army  Discipline  and  Hegulation  Bill 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  getting 
Irish  Supply  through  in  good  time.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  spoke  of  some 
private  arrangements;  but  I  can  state 
mat  all  that  was  done  took  place  openly 
across  the  floor  of  the  House.  An  appeal 
was  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Clonmel;  and,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed. In  the  discussion  which  ensued 
five  or  six  hon.  Members  took  part. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  House  to  divide  upon  his 
Motion,  and  he  begged  leave  to  with- 
draw it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  make  a  personal  explanation, 
as  he  saw  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  convinced  that  what  he  had  stated 
was  thoroughly  true.  He  knew  that 
before  Mr.  Speaker  was  in  the  Chair, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Clonmel  was  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  conversing 
with  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Afterwards,  he  went  up  to  the 
hon.  Member,  and  asked  him  to  tell  him 
the  purport  of  the  conversation. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  read  a  second  time,  and 
agreed  tc, 

CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS*  EXPENSES 
[STAMP  DUTY].— RESOLUTION. 

Chabity  Commissioners'  Expenses, 
coneidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee). 

Mb.  MONK  inquired  the  object  of 
the  Besolution  ? 

SiB  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETS9N 
•aid,  that  the  object  of  the  Besolution 
was  to  fulfil  a  promise  made  to  the  House 
in  ihB  early  part  of  the  year,  to  the  effect 

VOL.  CCXLVn.    [third  skbies.] 


that  he  would  introduce  and  submit  to 
the  House  a  scheme,  by  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
which  amounted  to  about  £25,000 
a-year,  should  be  met.  In  the  discussion 
that  took  place,  he  stated  that  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  that 
various  suggestions  had  been  made  for 
raising  the  sum  required.  He  had  since 
been  in  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioners, and  had  looked  into  the 
matter;  and,  after  some  consideration, 
he  had  decided  to  submit  to  the  House 
a  proposal  giving  effect  to  the  existing 
law  in  respect  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. A  provision  was  inserted  that 
would  enable  the  Commissioners  to  issue 
stamps,  by  which  they  would  be  enabled 
to  obtain  their  revenue. 

ReBolvedj  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise 
the  imposition  of  a  Stamp  Duty  of  One  per 
centum  on  the  gro&s  income  of  Charities  towards 
meeting  the  Expenses  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners for  England  and  Wales,  and  to  make 
further  provision  respecting  the  Accounts  of 
Charities. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morroxvy 
at  Two  of  the  clock. 

VOLUNTEER  CORPS  (IRELAND) 

{re-committed)  BILL. 

{Mr.  0'  Clert/f  Major  yolan.  Lord  Francis 

Conyngham,  Major  O^Beime.) 

[bill   200.]        COMMITTEE. 

\_Progre88y  Clause  2,  2^th  June.'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clauses  2  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Power  for  yolunteer  to  quit 
corps). 

Mr.  WHITWELL  objected  to  the 
power  of  appeal  given  to  a  Yolunteer 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  his  corps 
by  his  commanding  officer.  He  did  not 
wish  to  offer  any  formal  opposition  ;  but 
simply  to  inquire  what  kind  of  discipline 
could  be  maintained  over  a  man  after 
he  had  been  re-instated  by  the  magi- 
strates in  opposition  to  the  decision  of 
his  commanding  officer  ? 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  8  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  22  (Discipline  of  volunteer 
force  when  on  actual  military  service). 

SiE  AETHUE  HAYTER  begged  to 
move  an  alteration  in  this  clause,  pro- 
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viding  that  Regulars  might  sit  on  courts 
martial  upon  Volunteers.  The  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  provided 
that  officers  of  the  Regular  troops  were 
to  be  allowed  io  take  part  in  courts 
martial  upon  Volunteers.  He  thought 
that  a  provision  of  that  character  should 
be  inserted  in  this  Bill,  which  provided 
that  courts  martial  on  Volunteers  should 
be  composed  only  of  Volunteer  officers. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  the  decision  of  this 
question  until  the  English  precedent  had 
been  decided  in  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Regulation  Bill.  That  Regular  officers 
should  sit  with  Volunteer  officers  in 
trying  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces, 
was  a  change  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  sat  last  Session ;  but  whether 
it  would  be  adopted,  the  House  had  not 
yet  decided.  It  would  be  better  to  allow 
the  clause  to  pass  in  its  present  form. 
In  his  opinion f  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Regulation  Bill  did  not  alter  the  matter. 
And  if  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regu- 
lation Bill  altered  the  law,  it  would  alter 
the  law  as  regarded  Ireland  as  well,  and 
in  that  respect  would  override  this  Act. 
Any  other  course  would  be  forestalling 
the  opinion  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'CLERY  said,  that  the  provision 
in  the  Bill  was  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  previous  Acts.  He  certainly 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  permit  the 
clause  to  be  passed  in  its  present  shape. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  hoped  that  this 
clause  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its 
present  form,  as  there  was  a  diflPerenee 
of  opinion  in  the  Committee  which 
recommended  the  alteration. 

Colonel  LOYD-LINDSAY  trusted 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  not  press 
his  Amendment.  No  doubt,  when  the 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill 
was  carried,  it  would  alter  the  law. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  wished 
merely  to  obtain  the  information  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Army  Discipline  and  Regula- 
tibn  Bill  would  govern  this  Bill  when  it 
was  passed  ?  He  had  no  desire,  how- 
ever, having  elicited  this  information, 
to  press  his  Amendment  to  a  Division. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  look  at  Clause 
44  of  the  Act — that  dealing  with  the 
interpretation  of  terms — he  would  see 
that,  under  the  words  "Mutiny  Act," 
the  effect  would  be  that  the  Army  Dis- 
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cipline  and  Regulation  Bill  would  govern 
this  Act. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdratcn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  23  to  46,  inclusive,  agreed  io. 

Schedule  and  Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported^  as  amended,  to  be  eon- 
eidered  To-morrow, 


CUSTOMS  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Noel,  Bill  for  the  trans- 
fer of  property  held  for  the  service  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Customs  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildinn;  and 
for  other  purposes,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Noel  and  Sir  Henrt  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Bill/?r<r«M<«(f,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill228.] 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday f  \st  July,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— PuBT.TC  Bills— /Yr*f  Heading— 

Tramways  Orders  Confirmation  *  (135). 
Second  ^eadinff  —  TubUo   Health   Act   (1875) 

Amendment     (Interments)     (123);     Salmon 

Fishery  Law  Amendment  (No.  2)*  (126). 
Committee — Gas  and  Water  Provisional  Orders 

Confirmation*  (101). 
Committee  —  Iteport  —  Dispensaries  (Ireland )  * 

(88). 
Report — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Officers)* 

(129). 
Third  Reading — Local  Government  (Poor  Law) 

Provisional  Orders*  (96);  Local  Government 

Provisional    Orders    (Aspull,    &c.)  ♦   (113); 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4)*;   Customs  and 

Inland  Hevenue  *. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH   ACT  (1876)   AMEND- 
MENT (INTERMENTS)  BILL. 

{The  Earl  Stanhope.) 
(no.  123.)      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Earl  STANHOPE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  during  the  last  three  years 
there  had  been  most  important  and  ex- 
haustive debates  in  that  House  Fespect* 
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ing  the  laws  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead ;  yet  it  was  remarkable  that, 
whereas  there  had  been  no  less  than 
five  Bills  introduced  into  the  other  House 
relating  to  burials,  there  had  not  been 
a  single  discussion  this  Session  on  the 
subject  in  their  Lordships  House.  The 
noble  Earl  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Earl  Granville)  had  on  every  occasion 
taken  great  interest  in  the  question ; 
and  in  1877  had  expressed  his  regret 
that  there  was  no  allusion  to  a  Burial 
Bill  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  in  that  year,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  that  re- 
lated to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  That 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  after  a  divi- 
sion, but  in  Committee  it  was  withdrawn. 
Now,  what  was  the  state  of  the  law  as 
it  at  present  stood  ?  By  the  common 
law,  every  parishioner  had  the  right  of 
interment  in  the  parish  churchyard,  irre- 
spective of  his  religious  creed.  By 
ecclesiastical  law,  he  had  a  right  to  tlie 
performance  of  the  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but  that  was  the  only 
form  of  religious  service  that  could  be 
performed  there.  Many  of  the  Dis- 
senters thought  this  a  gp:eat  hardship ; 
but  the  majority  of  them  accepted 
without  complaint  the  Burial  Service 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was, 
however,  asserted  to  be  a  great  injustice 
not  to  allow  any  other  service  but  that 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  parish 
churchyard.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
there  might  have  been  some  grievance 
before  church  rates  were  abolished,  and 
when  everyone  was  expected  to  contri- 
bute to  the  church  fabric  and  to  the 
keeping  in  order  of  the  fence  round  the 
churchyard  ;  but  he  ventured  to  think 
that  the  grievance  was  now  only  a  sen- 
timental grievance.  Those  who  had 
left  the  Church  were  not  called  upon  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  graveyard,  and  if  they  still 
wished  to  be  buried,  the}'  almost  inva- 
riably accepted  the  Service  of  the  Church 
of  England — or  occasionally,  as  in  Scot- 
land, performed  the  service  at  their  own 
chapels,  and  committed  the  body  to  the 
grave  without  any  further  religious  ser- 
vice. There  were  also  many  parishes  in 
which  Nonconformists  had  established 
their  own  burial-grounds,  and  in  some 
of  them  the  same  rule  applied  as  in  the 
Church  of  England.  For  instance,  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  a  resolution  was 


passed  in  the  year  1861  to  the  following 
effect: — 

"Burials  of  persons  not  members  of  our 
Society  may  take  place  in  our  burial-ground, 
provided  they  be  in  all  respects  conducted  as  the 
burials  of  Friends  are  conducted.*' 

They  had  heard  much  lately  respecting 
sentimental  grievances,  and  these  griev- 
ances had  been  embittered  by  religious 
animosity  and  by  political  prejudice ; 
but  they  often  passed  away  when  the 
heat  of  controversy  was  over.  The  reli- 
gious difficulty  in  elementary  schools 
was  one  of  such  grievances,  but  it  was 
now  never  heard  of — except,  perhaps, 
in  Birmingham;  and  the  famous  25th 
clause  of  the  Education  Act  for  the  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  had  actually  been 
repealed  by  the  author  of  the  Act  be- 
cause it  was  no  longer  required.  He 
would  now  come  to  the  objects  of  the 
Bill  which  he  asked  the  House  to  read 
a  second  time.  It  was  a  very  small  Bill, 
containing  only  three  clauses,  and  its 
object  was  to  dissever  the  question  of 
interment  from  any  vexed  subject  of 
religious  controversy.  He  had  been  a 
little  surprised  and  startled,  therefore, 
when  he  saw  that  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite (Earl  Granville)  intended  to  move 
its  rejection.  He  had  been  anxious 
to  see  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and 
here  was  an  instalment  towards  its 
settlement  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis.  The  Bill  provided  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
as  regarded  **  mortuaries"  or  places  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead  before  inter- 
ment should  extend  to  places  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead,  in  this  Bill 
called  *'  cemeteries  ;  "  that  local  autho- 
rities might  acquire  and  maintain  a  ceme- 
tery, either  within  or  without  their  own 
districts,  subject,  as  regarded  any  ceme- 
tery situated  without  their  district,  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
in  regard  to  advertising  and  duly  giving 
notice ;  and  the  local  authorities  were 
authorized  to  accept  or  acquire  land  for 
the  purpose  of  a  cemetery.  And  it  fur- 
ther incorporated  the  Cemeteries  Clauses 
Act  of  1847.  Those  were  the  only  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill.  There  were  now 
cemeteries  provided  in  England  and 
Wales  for  14,000,000  persons  out  of 
22,000,000— leaving  8,000,000  to  be  sup- 
plied ;  and  the  Bill,  by  giving  the  rate- 
payers a  direct  interest  in  obtaining 
cemeteries,  would  have  the  result  of 
supplying  that    deficiency.      It  would 
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I  Board.  Lnst  Session,  Mr.  Hibbertpte- 
I  sided  over  a  Committee  of  the  Honu  of 
,  Commons  on  the  Election  of  Poor  Iaw 
I  GuardianR,  and  after  a  most  caiefnl  and 
elaborate  inTestigation,  ther  odopKd 
the  £eport,  of  which  he  would  le&alhc 
I  first  two  sentences.     Thej  reported — 

"That  Burial  Boards  where  thef  eiirt  is  mbu 
sanitary  authori  ties  ghall  be  mergHl  in  the  nriitn 
Banitory  aulhori  tice  of  such  diatricta  respfCtirfli . 
That  whenever  pmcticable  tho  powen  of  Bmiil 
Boards  in  rural  aanitary  diitncta  in  England 
shnll  be  tranaferrtd  to  Boarda  of  Quardianaoi 
the  rural  sanitarj-  authority  of  the  diatricl." 

He  hoped  the  noble  tlarl  opposite  would 
act  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  support  a  mea- 
sure which  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  thought 
formed  a  real  instalment  towards  tha 
settlement  of  this  queadon.  It  was  s 
miserable  thing  to  qnarrel  over  the 
ashes  of  the  departed.  The  noble  Eul 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  bf 
read  a  second  time. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  bo  now  reads-." 
—{T/i«  Earl  Stanhopi.) 

Eael  GEANVILT^  :  My  Lords.  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Earl  who  hu 
moved  the  second  reading  that,  indnd 
of  being  prepossessed  egitinst  the  BilL 
I  am  very  much  prepossessed  in  iti 
favour  by  the  moderate  and  caatiou* 
way  in  which  he  has  introduced  it;  but 
I  cannot  admit  that  because  the  Bill  t> 
a  email  one  it  ought  not  to  be  oppoMd. 
I  share  the  noble  Earl's  views  that  thii 
question  was  fully  discussed  and  stti)- 
factorily  disposed  of,  so  far  as  this  HouK 
was  concerned,  two  years  ago ;  and  I 
have  not  tho  slightest  intention  of  in- 
itiating a  debate  on  the  subject  at  thii 
stage  of  the  Bill.  But  I  wish  to  eallth 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  itM^f. 
The  noble  Earl  has  spoken  of  the  cut 
which  this  Bill  received  in  its  pusif* 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  made  inquiry,  and  I  am  i*" 
formed  that  one  of  the  piindpi' 
stages  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  n 
times,  another  nine  times,  and  tha  SB 
passed  on  three  occasions,  either  lij 
good  luck  or  good  manageicent,  jid 
before  the  House  adjourned,  and  inti* 
absence  of  those  who  had  given  Netit* 
of  opposition.  I  do  not  quota  this  as  ■ 
reason  why  your  Lordshipa  should  rqtct 
the  Bill,  but  merely  to  destroy  the  notio 
that  it  has  received  the  deliberate  saM- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons— nearif 
every  Uember  of  which  is  probably  per- 


also  place  the  matter  under  the  Local 
Qovernment  Board,  who,  unlike  the 
Home  Office,  had  numerous  local  In^ 
spectora.  He  need  not  remind  tkc- 
House  that  the  local  authority  meant  in 
the  Act  of  1871  the  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authorities.  The  whole  King- 
dom was  divided  into  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authorities;  thus  an  existing 
machinery  would  be  utilized  for  pro- 
viding cemeteries  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Granville)  should  quarrel  with  this 

Sroposal.  During  u  discussion  on  the 
overnment  Bill  in  1677,hehBdobjected 
to  such  powers  being  conferred  on  ves- 
tries, because,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
the  noble  Lord  said — 

"  r  do  not  think  a  ventry  would  bo  a  Rood 
body  to  undertake  those  duties  with  or  without 
u  committee  of  ratcpayi>nt ;  and  with  regard  to 
tho  election  of  these  cominittws,  Tthiot  it  would 
h<>  n  great  pity  to  infuso  into  the  parishes  fresh 
elemeots  of  religious  discord."  —  [3  Haniaril, 

But,  perhaps,  the  noble  Earl  considered 
that  the  area  of  a  local  authority  was 
too  large  a  district.  In  that  case,  by 
Clause  202  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
a  local  authority  might  appoint  paro- 
chial committees.  He  had  such  a  paro- 
chial committee  in  his  own  village  in 
Kent,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  assist   the   school   attendance 


its  action,  that  it  included  members  of 
all  denominations,  who  co-operated  most 
amicably  in  filling  the  parish  voluntary 
school.  Again,  it  might  be  urged  that 
it  would  entail  a  great  additional  ex- 
pense on  the  ratepayers  ;  but  that  would 
be  the  ratepayers'  own  fault,  inasmuch 
as  thoy  elected  their  own  representatives 
on  tho  local  authority  Boards.  Lastly, 
it  might  be  said  the  whole  of  the  ground 
provided  would  in  all  cases  be  conse- 
crated under  the  Cemetery  Clauses  Act. 
That  would  not  necessarily  follow. 
Those  Acts  had  worked  well  for  many 
years,  and  the  local  authority  would  not 
have  any  more  power  to  extend  unduly 
the  area  of  consecrated  gi'ound  than  any 
commercial  company  would  have.  He 
wished  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
the  proposal  of  making  local  authorities 
the  burial  authority  originated  with  a 
distinguished  Member  of  a  former 
Liberal  Government — Mr.  Hibbert,  who 
was  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 
Si^l  Stanhopf 
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fectly  ignorant  of  its  contents.  My  ob- 
jections to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  are  grounded  on  its  form,  its  sub- 
stance, and  its  machinery,  or,  rather, 
want  of  machinery.  It  is,  as  was  said 
of  another  measure  the  other  day,  a 
memorandum  for  a  Bill,  and  a  very 
meagre  memorandum,  rather  than  a 
Bill  itself.  I  doubt  whether  the  most 
learned  of  your  Lordships  could  tell 
what  this  Bill  does  merely  by  reading  it 
— I  am  sure  that  the  noble  Earl  who 
moved  it  has  not  yet  fully  mastered  its 
contents.  The  title  is  inappropriate  and 
misleading.  It  is  not  an  Amendment 
of  the  Public  Health  Act — it  is  an  al- 
teration of  the  Burial  Laws.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 
deal  with  sanitary  measures,  sewage, 
supply  of  water,  buildings,  lodging- 
houses,  lighting,  slaughter-houses,  nui- 
sances, smells,  unsound  food,  and  mat- 
ters of  that  sort.  It  contains  nothing 
about  burials,  excepting  provisions  for  a 
mortuary  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies 
before  interment  and  their  removal  to 
such  mortuaries  and  places  for  post 
mortem  examinations.  It  is  on  this 
slight  peg  of  a  mortuary  that  the  Bill 
engrafts  powers  which  would  certainly 
make  it  possible  to  provide  exclusively 
denominational  cemeteries  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates.  At  the  present  moment 
cemeteries  can  be  provided  in  either  of 
two  ways — first,  by  a  private  company 
at  its  own  expense.  Such  a  company — 
since  it  works  at  its  own  expense,  and 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  rates — may 
confine  itself  to  a  consecrated  ground, 
or  to  persons  of  any  or  no  religious  de- 
nomination. To  such  companies  the 
Cemetery  Clauses  Act  applies.  But  be- 
cause it  was  passed  as  a  Consolidation 
Act  of  the  previous  Cemetery  Private 
Acts  before  the  tolerant  enactments  of 
the  Burial  Acts  were  agreed  to,  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  deal  with  rates  at  all, 
that  Act  imposes  no  obligation  of  toler- 
ance, no  safeguards  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  Nonconformists.  Ceme- 
teries can  also  be  provided  by  local  au- 
thorities at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 
Such  cemeteries,  however,  are  governed 
by  the  Burial  Acts.  As  such  cemeteries 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  rates, 
provisions  are  made  for  compelling  the 
division  of  cemeteries  into  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  parts,  for  unconse- 
crated  chapels,  and  otherwise  for  the 
purpose  of  toleration.     Under  this  Bill, 


which  connects  the  Cemetery  Act  with 
the  Public  Health  Act,  with  which  it  has 
no  real  connection,  while  it  entirely  omits 
the  provisions  in  favour  of  Nonconform- 
ists contained  in  the  late  Burial  Acts, 
local  authorities  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide, at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  ceme- 
teries of  an  exclusively  denominational 
character,  free  from  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions and  safeguards  of  the  Burial  Acts, 
and  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  private 
Companies.  As  to  the  machinery,  I  be- 
lieve the  Bill  would  prove  unworkable. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  dissolution 
of  existing  Burial  Boards.  If  a  new 
cemetery  is  established  under  it  in  any 
town  where  there  is  now  a  Burial  Board 
with  a  debt,  the  new  cemetery  would 
probably  withdraw  from  the  old  one  the 
means  of  paying  off  the  debt.  There 
will  also  be  double  burial  authorities  in 
one  place.  The  Burial  Acts  contain 
elaborate  provisions  for  the  working  of 
those  Acts ;  but,  as  those  provisions  are 
not  incorporated  and  no  substitutes  pro- 
vided for  them,  I  believe  the  Bill  to  be 
unworkable.  The  noble  Earl  alluded 
to  the  Bill  that  was  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  two  years  ago. 
That  Bill  was  a  consolidation  of  all  the 
Burial  Acts — including,  of  course,  those 
which  are  now  omitted.  The  Bill  was 
carried  on  the  second  reading;  but  it 
was  afterwards  abandoned  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  consequence  of  a  consider- 
able majority,  led  by  a  Conservative 
Peer,  who  was  also  a  staunch  Church- 
man, and  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  most  Conservative  Members, 
passing  an  Amendment  declaring  that 
further  legislation  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  substantial  redress  of  the 
burial  grievance  complained  of  by  Non- 
conformists. I  certainly  do  think  that, 
your  Lordships  having  expressed  the 
opinion  you  did  in  1877  that  substantial 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  Noncon- 
formists, it  would  be  extremely  incon- 
sistent for  your  Lordships  to  pass  a  crude 
measure  like  the  present,  which,  far 
from  consolidating  the  Burial  Acts,  adds 
another  inconsistent  one  to  them,  and 
which,  instead  of  advancing  in  the  di- 
rection desired  by  your  Lordships,  is  of 
a  decidedly  retrograde  character  from 
that  which  now  exists.  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  justify  me  in  moving 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill ;  and  I  move 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  three  months. 
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Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
("now**)  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  (**thi8  day  three  months"). — 
(The  Earl  Granville.) 

On  Question,  That  ("now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion?  Their  Lordships 
divided : — Contents  116;  Not-  Contents 
65:  Majority  51. 
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Resolved  in  the  Affirmative. 

I 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLET^ 
beg  leave  to  say  that,  not  having  ban* 
tho  views  of  Her  Majesty's  OotiiJ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Bill,  I  dA 
on  the  proposal  that  the  HoMl^l 
into  Committee,  renew  the  lloti*^' 
and  move  that  the  House 
itself  into  Committee  on  this  day 
months. 
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THE  LATE  PRINCE  IMPEEIAL. 

QUESTION.      OBSEBYATIONS. 

Lord  TRUEO  asked  Her  Majesty's 
Qoverument,  Whether  the  statement 
made  in  an  evening  journal  is  true,  that 
the  late  deeply  lamented  Prince  Imperial 
was  himself  in  command  of  the  troops 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  with  the  view  of 
seeking  a  fitting  camping  ground  ?  The 
noble  Lord  said,  he  thought  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  need  from  him  any 
apology  for  calling  their  Lordships' 
attention,  by  way  of  a  Question,  to  the 
Tery  circumstantial  account  given  of  the 
lamentable  death  of  the  gallant  Prince 
Imperial.  The  circumstances  disclosed 
in  the  accounts  published  in  the  Press 
affected  the  management,  discipline, 
honour,  and  sensitiveness  of  the  British 
Army;  and,  indeed,  the  statements 
published  manifested  most  clearly,  he 
thought,  the  irresponsible  manner  in 
which  the  campaign  in  South  Africa  had 
been  carried  out.  It  seemed  that  the  re- 
sponsibility was  anywhere  and  nowhere  ; 
and  the  confusion  that  arose  would  un- 
questionably lead  to  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a  want  of  system  and  discipline, 
and  an  absence  of  prevision  and  of  retro- 
spection, and,  above  all,  a  want  of 
ordinary  precaution  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  connected  with  that  campaign. 
Before  he  proceeded  with  the  few  re- 
marks with  which  he  should  trouble 
their  Lordships,  he  should  like  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  unfortunate  want 
of  communication  which  rendered  the 
Government  altogether  behindhand  in 
their  arrangements.  It  was  strange 
that  the  public  papers  in  this  counti-y 
should  be  provided  not  only  with  general 
information,  but  also  with  an  amount  of 
minuteness  with  regard  to  circumstances 
that  had  happened,  whilst  the  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
ignorance  in  relation  to  them.  In  order 
to  deal  with  the  matter  with  strict  im- 
partiality, he  thought  that  they  should 
look  for  a  moment  to  the  occasion  that 
led  to  the  Prince  Imperial  leaving  this 
country;  and  he  begged,  with  all  possible 
deference,  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  either  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Oommander-in- 
Ghief  certainly,  or  both  of  them,  had 
taken  upon  themselves  a  responsibility 
of  the  most  grave  character.  It  might 
be  that  the  Government  would  be  pleased 
to    ahare    the  responsibility  with    the 


Commander-in-Chief;  but,  in  any  case, 
he  thought  that  no  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House  would  fail  to  take 
this  view—  that  the  responsibility  which 
now  rested  upon  the  Government  or 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  upon  both, 
was  a  very  serious  and  grave  one. 
The  application  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
in  the  first  instance,  was,  he  believed, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign,  and  the 
Government  having  considered  that  re- 
quest, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  that  he  should 
take  an  active  military  part  in  that  cam- 
paign ;  but  could  it  be  said  that  the 
permission  afterwards  granted  to  that 
young  Prince  to  go  to  South  Africa  at  all 
was  consistent  in  any  way  with  the  deci- 
sion that  he  would  take  no  active  part 
in  the  campaign?  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Commander-in-Chief  was  kind 
enough  to  read  to  their  Lordships  two 
letters,  and  he  (Lord  Truro)  begged 
their  most  earnest  attention  to  those  two 
letters.  They  were  not  satisfactory,  in- 
asmuch as  they  did  not  convey  to  his 
mind  that  earnest  determination  and 
decision  that  would  be  likely  to  impress 
upon  the  Commanders  in  South  Africa 
the  necessity  of  abstaining  from,  in  any 
way  whatever,  giving  to  the  gallant 
young  Prince  any  active  employment. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  that  young 
Prince  might  of  his  own  free  will  have 
gone  to  South  Africa ;  but  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  giving  him  an 
acting  command  and  forbidding  him 
altogether  to  go.  It  was  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  that  active  young  Prince 
would  remain  quiet,  or  that  he  would 
not  extract  from  the  military  authorities 
some  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and 
especially  before  the  eyes  of  France. 
What,  in  fact,  happened?  The  thing 
was  done,  and  the  young  Prince  obtained 
leave  from  the  authorities  here  to  go  to 
South  Africa — he  (Lord  Truro)  would 
not  even  say  that  he  had  permission  to 
join  the  Army  there;  but  he  had  per- 
mission to  go  there.  AVhat  was  the  first 
step  taken  ?  It  was  that  Lord  Chelms- 
ford made  him  aide-de-camp ,  and  at- 
tached him  to  his  own  Staff;  and  he 
(Lord  Truro)  should  be  glad  to  hear 
whether  that  was  a  civil  employment,  or 
whether  it  was  not  an  expressly  military 
position  ?  He  confessed  that,  possibly  in 
his  ignorance,   he  laboured  under  the 
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impression  tbat  tbe  very  fact  of  putting 
bim  into  the  position  of  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  Army  in 
the  field  would  give  him  a  certain  mili- 
tary qualification  which  without  it  he 
coidd  not  have  obtained.    Then,  where 
was  he  ?    He  was  in  the  camp  of  Lord 
Chelmsford.      He  was    sent    by  Lord 
Chelmsford    to    the     Quarter    Master 
General.    Did  he  go  there  simply  with 
despatches,  or  did  he  go  there  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  employment, 
and  at  the  instigation,  or,  at  all  events, 
with  the  sanction,  of  Lord  Chelmsford, 
and    that    notwithstanding  what    was 
written  of  him  by  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief?      He  (Lord 
Truro)  would  not  wish  to  press  hardly 
upon  Lord  Chelmsford,  for  he  believed 
that  his  anxiety  and  his  troubles  were 
very  great;    and  that    the    additional 
burdens  which  had  fallen  upon  him  were 
enough  to  bear  him  down  even  to  the 
grave.      This  young   Prince    obtained 
leave  from  Colonel  Harrison  to  prosecute 
this  reconnaissance,  in  which  he  lost  his 
life,  in  order  to  find  a  fitting  camping 
ground.     He  (Lord  Truro)  asked  whe- 
ther, of  all  the  duties,  there  was  one  that 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  selecting 
such  a  ground  ?     On  a  previous  occasion 
what  happened   to  Lord  Chelmsford  ? 
He  thought  it  fit  to  go  with  proper  secu- 
rity to  ascertain  what  would  be  a  proper 
and  convenient  ground  for    having    a 
camp.     It  was  said  by  competent  mili- 
tary men  that  a  more  unfortunate  position 
coidd  not  have  been  selected,  and  of  that 
opinion  the  confirmation  they  had  in  the 
result  was    overwhelming.     Then,   this 
was  a  young  man  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  who  had  lately  come 
from  a  military  College,  and  who  had 
very  recently  landed  in  the  country.     It 
was  most  unfortunate,  and  hardly  con- 
ceivable, that  this  young  man  should  be 
selected  out  of  the  whole  Army  to  fix 
upon  a  position  where  the  British  Army 
should  encamp.     In   South  Africa  we 
were  said  to  have  no  less  than  eight  able 
Generals,  and  to  have  there  an  amount 
of    experience    never  exceeded  in  the 
British  Army ;  and  could  it  be  conceived 
that  this  young  Prince  should,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  have  been  selected  for 
this  most  important  purpose  ?  But  there 
was  more.     It  was  cruel,  he  had  almost 
said  wicked  and  inhuman,  for  men  in  a 
responsible  position,  and  men  of  expe- 
rience, to  allow  this  young  man  to  go 

Lord  Truro 


upon  such  an  expedition  with  insufficient 
force  and  protection.  He  believed  that 
at  the  outside  there  were  sent  with  him 
only  ten  men,  and  that  including  a 
young  officer.  Lieutenant  Carey.  Whe&er 
that  officer  had  greater  age  and  more 
experience  than  the  Prince,  he  (Lord 
Truro)  could  not  say  ;  but  this  he  knew, 
that  both  Lieutenant  Carey  and  the 
Prince  had  been  upon  that  very  ground 
a  short  time  before — not,  perhaps,  at- 
tacked— but  fired  upon  by  Zulus ;  and 
with  that  knowledge,  was  it  conceivable 
that  Colonel  Harrison  should  have  sent 
them  upon  such  an  expedition  with  such 
an  inadequate  support  as  nine  or  ten 
troopers  ?  These  men  also  were  armed 
with  only  three  rifles,  and  they  had  two 
led  horses.  It  was  clear  from  the  nar- 
ratives that  the  Prince  commanded  the 
party.  He  ordered  a  halt,  he  ordered  a 
renewed  march  of  an  hour's  duration ; 
then,  after  another  halt,  which  he  also 
ordered,  he,  unhappily  too  late,  directed 
the  horses  to  be  saddled.  How  was  it 
possible,  after  the  letters  of  His  Eoyal 
Highness,  that  so  fatal  an  error  could 
have  been  committed  ?  A  more  unfor- 
tunate campaign  than  that  had  never 
been  known;  and  when  the  country 
came  to  look  at  it,  he  believed  that  they 
would  say  to  the  Government — "  Im- 
portant and  successful  as  may  be  your 
foreign  policy,  valuable  as  may  be  your 
domestic  measures,  you  have  placed  the 
country  in  a  state  as  regards  its  Army 
which  is  most  unfortunate  and  most  in- 
secure ;  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  you 
have  conducted  the  South  African  cam- 
paign you  have  brought  on  us  eternal 
disgrace."  God  forbid  that  the  cam- 
paign should  end  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  now,  with  disgrace  to  the 
Army,  and  disasters  such  as  in  the  life- 
time of  their  Lordships  had  never  yet 
been  known. 

Viscount  BUEY  said,  he  did  not 
intend  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
speech  on  this  subject — he  would  merely 
answer  his  Question.  One  word,  how- 
ever, he  must  say — and  he  was  sure  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  he  would  be 
supported  by  the  opinions  of  their  Lord- 
ships when  he  said  he  could  not  but 
think  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  take  advantage  of  his  privi- 
lege of  free  speech  in  that  House,  and 
of  the  deep  sympathy  which  was  uni- 
versally felt  for  the  fate  of  the  late 
Prince  Imperial,  to  throw  broadcast — 
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without  proof,  without  waiting  for  re- 
liable information — censures,  as  he  had 
done,  loud  and  long,  and  couched  in 
almost  violent  language.  This  the  noble 
Lord  had  done,  having  nothing  before 
him  but  the  irresponsible  statements  of 
journalists  in  this  country,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  result  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  which  the  noble  Lord  must 
well  Iniow  was  now  sitting  in  South 
Africa  to  investigate  this  most  unhappy 
event.  In  these  circumstances,  ne 
(Viscount  Bury)  would  only  express 
his  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
reserved  his  words  of  censure  until  he 
had  some  proof  before  him  that  they 
were  deserved.  In  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord's  Question,  he  had  to  say  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  further 
information  to  impart  than  that  which 
was  already  before  their  Lordships  and 
the  country.  The  noble  Lord  asked 
whether  the  statement  made  in  an 
evening  journal  was  true  —  that  the 
late  deeply-lamented  Prince  Imperial 
was  himself  in  command  of  the  troops 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  with  the  view  of 
seeking  a  fitting  camping  eround  ?  He 
had  only  to  state  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  words  of  the  journal  referred  to— 
indeed,  he  did  not  know  what  journal 
was  referred  to ;  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  it  must  be  misinformed,  and 
that  the  statement  was  not  true.  The 
illustrious  Duke  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  informed  their  Lordships'  House 
and  the  country  the  other  day  that  the 
Prince  Imperial  did  not  bear  Her  Ma- 
jesty's commission,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  he  could  have 
exercised  any  military  command.  It 
was  qtdte  true  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
placed  his  Imperial  Highness  as  extra 
aidi'de-eamp  on  his  Staff;  but  he  did 
that  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming,  as 
the  guest  of  England,  at  his  camp  a 
distinguished  stranger,  and  also  for  the 
purpose,  in  a  country  where  he  need 
not  say  there  were  no  means  of  buy- 
ing them,  of  obtaining  forage  and 
rations,  and  of  giving  him  a  home.  It 
was  for  that  purpose,  and  that  only,  that 
the  Prince  Imperial  was  placed  on  Lord 
Chelmsford's  Staff,  and  not  in  any  mili- 
tary capacity.  It  was,  therefore,  not  pos- 
sible that  he  could  have  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  in  question — especially 
as,  if  the  reason  he  had  already  given 
were  insufficient,  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer  very  much  senior  to  himself. 


The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
that  from  the  letters  read  by  the  illus- 
trious Duke  the  other  night,  and  from 
what  had  been  said  that  night,  their 
Lordships  would  conceive  that  the  la- 
mented Prince  could  not  have  been,  pro- 
perly speaking,  in  command ;  but  what 
he  desired  to  know  was,  whether  the 
noble  Viscount  could  say  that  the  Prince 
was  not  actually  in  command  ? 

Viscoxrirr  BXIRY:  The  Prince  Im- 
perial did  not  bear  Her  Majesty's  com- 
mission, and,  therefore,  I  am  safe  in 
saying  he  did  not  exercise  any  military 
command. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tueidas/,  Ut  July,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Boaa— Resolution  [June 
30]  reported — Ordered — Firat  Reading — Charitj 
(Expenses  and  Accounts)  (No.  2}  *  [230]. 

Second  Beading — Poor  Law  Amendment  ^No.  2) 
[212],  debate  adjourned;  Supply  of  Dnnk  on 
Cremt  [224];  Cork  Borough  Quarter  Ses- 
sions* [226];  Children's  Dangerous  Per- 
formances [229]. 

Me/erred  to  Select  Committee — New  Forest  Act 

(1877)  Amendment*  [210]. 
Committee — Indian   Marine    (re'Comm.)    [211], 

debate  adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(Whittington  Common)  ♦  [207]. 

Considered  as  amended — Volunteer  Corps  (Ire- 
land) •  [200]. 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 

EAST  INDIA  RAILWAY  BILL  (by  Order). 
CONSIDEBATIOK. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  said,  the  Bill 
had  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  House  that  he  should 
describe  the  objects  of  the  measure. 
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Me.  speaker  asked  if  tbo  right 
hon.  Gentleman  presented  himself  as  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill? 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  said,  he  was  in 
charjjo  of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  in  that 
capacity  that  ho  ventured  to  introduce 
the  measure  to  the  House.     Considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  question,  he 
felt  satisfied  the  House  would  give  him 
their  attention  for  the   short  time   he 
should  have  to  trouble  them.     The  Bill 
was  one  which  had  for  its  object  the 
conveyance  from  the  East  India  Railway 
Company  to  the  Government  of  India  of 
the  property  of  the  East  India  Railway. 
The  line  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  a 
main  lino  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and, 
in  the  second,  of  a  branch  line  from 
Allahabad   to  Jubbulpore.     The   Com- 
pany, having  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  Parliament,  obtained  a  lease  in 
1854,  which  was  executed  between  the 
old  East  India  Company  and  the  East 
India    Railway  Company.      The    East 
India  Company  was  now  represented  by 
the  India  Government,  and,  in  addressing 
the  House  upon  the  Bill,  he  should  speak 
of   the    Government   of    India  as    the 
Government.      The    conditions   of    the 
two   separate  linos  were   these.     Both 
of    them    were     granted    on    a    lease 
of  99    j'cars  ;    but    while   the   original 
lease  was   dated  from  February,  1804, 
that  of  the  branch  line  from  Allahabad 
to  Jubbulpore  was  dated  from  the  year 
1858.     Tiie  two  leases  running  for  equal 
periods  had  different  conclusions,  other- 
wise the  conditionsof  both  were  very  much 
the  same.     The  conditions  of  the  lease 
under  which  the  property  was  held  by 
the  East  India  Railway  Company,  were 
briefly   these.     Tiie    term   was    for    99 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  those  99  years, 
the  lease,  if  not  previously  dealt  with, 
would  absolutely  lapse  to  the  East  India 
Company  or  the   Government.      There 
were,  however,  two  alternative  proposi- 
tions.    One  was  that  the  property  itself 
might  be  surrendered  by  the  East  India 
Railway  Compan}'  at  any  period  short  of 
the  ultimate  99  years,  receiving  from  the 
India   Government  the   entire   amount 
of  the  capital  which  had  been  expended 
on  the  propert}'.     The  other  alternative 
was  the  purchase  by  the  India  Govern- 
ment of  the  Railway  at  a  period  of  25  or 
50   years  from  the  origination  of  the 
lease.     With  this  view  of  the  contract 
before  them,  the  India  Government  had, 
in   the  course   of  the  last  two  vears. 


directed  their  attention  to  the  policy  of 
acquiring  absolutely  the  poflseasioii  of 
this  undertaking,  and  they  determined  to 
enter  into   negotiations  which  were  to 
lead  ultimately  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
property.     They  found  themselves  in  this 
difliculty — that  whereas  they  felt  it  to  be 
essential  to  acquire  the  possession  notoolj 
of  the  main  line,  but  of  the  branch  lioe. 
there  was  this  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  purchase,  that,  according  to 
the  contracts,  the  one  was  to  be  claimed 
four  years  earlier  than  the  other.    Withre- 
gard  to  the  first  alternative — the  absolate 
lapse  of  property  at  the  end  of  99  years— 
that,  of  course,  would  be  out  of  the  qaes- 
tion.  The  Railway  Company  would  never 
think  of  permitting  the  property  to  run  oat 
absolutely,  because  at  any  period  short 
of  the  end  of  the  lease  they  could  vas- 
render  it,  and  receive  back  the  whole  of 
the  capital.     That  being  the  case,  thej 
had  a  choice  between    two    positions. 
The  Government  might  wait  until  the 
Company  surrendered  the  property,  or 
they    might    themselves     propose    the 
purchase   of   it.      They  determined  to 
purchase,    and    having    decided   upon 
purchasing,  they  had  then  to  consider 
the  terms  under  which,  according  to  the 
contract,  which  was  to  bo  their  guide, 
they  could  come  to  a  settlement  with  the 
Company.     It  was  obvious  from  the  tirst 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Gofcm- 
ment  to  effect  the  entire  purchase  on  the 
precise  terms  of  the  contract,  inasmuch  ti 
the  different  periods  of  time  assigned  fif 
the  separate  portions  precluded  such  i 
course.     They  had,  thei'tifore,  no  alte^ 
native  but  to  attempt  an  amicable  •^ 
rangementof  the  difficulty;  and,bya{iir 
and   reasonable  revision  of  the  wholi 
matter,  conclude  a  new  and  independeBl 
contract  with  the  East  India  Bailvtf 
Company.     Looking  at  the  affair  in  thit 
light,  they  found  that  the  notice  vhkh 
under  the  contract  would  have  to  U 
given  by  the  Government  to  the  Coa* 
pan}',   must    be    given  after  Febnuoj 
1 5th,   1679,   and   before  August    loth, 
1879,  if  they  acted  ui>on  the  mereleg*^ 
notice.     If  they  waited  until  then,  thej 
had  the  power  of  acquiring  the  main  lin* 
under  the  terms  of  the  oi-iginal  contrni 
But  as  they  desired  to  effect  an  arrang^ 
ment  before  Tebruary  1879,  it  becto« 
necessary  to  concert  terms  which  migU 
be  satisfactor}'  to    both    parties.    Ihe 
Government,  therefore,  put  themselTei 
iiito  communication  with  the  chainntt 
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of  the  Railway  Company,  and,  after 
some  consideration — he  helieved  it  was 
upon  the  1st  of  November,  1878 — a 
letter  was  addressed  by  Sir  Louis 
Mallet,  on  behalf  of  the  India  Go- 
Ternment,  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Company,  stating  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  willing  to  negotiate. 
Those  terms  were  directed  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  two  purposes  they 
had  in  view — namely,  the  simultaneous 
acquisition  of  the  main  line  and  the 
branch  line  to  Jubbulpore,  and,  also, 
another  object  which  the  Government 
laid  great  stress  upon — the  continuance 
of  the  Company  in  such  a  form  as  to 
make  them  the  administrators  of  the 
Hallway,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
itself.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  terms. 
The  terms  the  Government  proposed  to 
the  Company  were  these.  They  took 
the  shares  of  the  Company,  amounting 
to  26,200,  which  were  nominally  of  £100 
each,  and  they  had,  in  the  first  place, 
to  set  a  value  upon  them.  The  value  set 
upon  the  shares  should  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  average  market  price  of 
the  stock  for  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  day  upon  which  the  notice 
was  given ;  but  the  Government,  under 
their  arrangement,  never  could  reach 
that  point,  because  they  determined  to 
deal  with  the  matter  before  the  three 
years  were  completed.  They  had,  there- 
fore, to  make  an  approximate  value  of 
the  property,  and  they  did  so  by  taking 
the  average  value  of  the  shares,  not  for 
three  years,  but  for  two  years  and  eight 
months,  that  was  up  to  the  date  of  the 
letter  addressed  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  to 
Mr.  Crawford.  Having  fixed  upon  the 
period  of  valuation,  it  was  found  that  up 
to  the  end  of  October  the  average  price 
had  amounted  to  £124  3«.  5d,  Why, 
with  that  evidence  before  them,  had 
the  Government  introduced  into  their 
ofiPers  a  price  of  £125?  This  was 
their  reason.  The  Bailway  itself  had 
been  advancing  in  prosperity.  The 
price  of  the  shares  before  the  time  the 
negotiations  commenced  appeared  to 
have  been  constantly  ascending.  So  much 
was  that  the  case,  that  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  the  average  price  of 
these  shares  was  £130  15«. ;  but  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  Company,  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Government  for 
the  surrender  of  this  property  had  a 
very  depressing  effect,  and  the  shares 


fell,  until  they  reached  about  £124. 
The  consequence  was  that,  taking  the 
actual  average  of  the  two  years  and 
eight  months,  the  average  price  of  the 
shares  was  £124  3«.  5d.,  or  16«.  7d.  less 
than  the  £125  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But  the  Government,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  de- 
preciation took  place,  were  of  opinion 
that  they  afforded  substantial  reason 
why,  in  an  amicable  contract,  they 
should  attempt  to  measure  the  price  by 
a  fair  adjustment,  rather  than  by  the 
average  price  derived  from  the  period  of 
two  years  and  eight  months.  They,  there- 
fore) proposed  £125,  which  had  this  fur- 
ther convenience,  that  it  just  enabled 
them,  in  dealing  with  subsidiai*y  arrange- 
ments, to  add  25  per  cent  premium  to  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  shares.  He  be- 
lieved that  afforded  a  satisfactory  reason 
why  that  alteration  was  made  in.  the 
nominal  value  of  the  shares.  Then 
came  another  arrangement.  The  Go- 
vernment, having  made  up  its  mind  to 
the  purchase,  had  to  make  up  its  mind 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  would  pay  for 
the  purchase.  According  to  the  original 
contract,  the  Government  were  to  pay 
in  cash,  or  yearly  instalments,  up  to  the 
termination  of  the  lease,  the  whole  pay- 
ment being  thrown  into  the  form  of 
terminable  annuities.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  computation  of  these  an- 
nuities, it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  rate 
of  interest  at  which  they  should  be  cal- 
culated, and,  according  to  the  contract, 
thisinterest  was  to  be  theinterestat  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  or  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  old  rigime^ 
had  borrowed  money  during  a  period 
of  two  years  immediately  preceding. 
In  arriving  at  the  ascertainment  of  the 
interest,  the  Government  found  that  the 
clause  in  the  original  contract  was  of  a 
very  peculiar  character.  So  much  so, 
that,  although  he  did  not  propose  to 
trouble  the  House  by  reading  documents, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  read  this,  be- 
cause, in  a  great  measure,  the  whole 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  arrangement 
depended  upon  the  particular  terms  de- 
fined. The  terms  upon  which  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Company  both  agreed 
to  proceed  in  ascertaining  the  interest 
were  these.  They  were  to  take  all  the 
bond  stock  and  the  other  public  obliga- 
tions of  the  Secretarv  of  State  for  India, 
and  were  to  calculate  upon  that  basis 
the  aggregate  interest,  which  appeared 
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in  the  result  to  amount  to  the  sum  of 
£4  6».  per  cent.  A  great  deal  of  com- 
ment had  been  made  upon  this  sum  of 
£4  69.,  as  being  an  excessive  rate,  con- 
sidering that  at  the  time  the  arrange- 
ment was  made  the  India  Government, 
in  this  country,  were  able  to  borrow 
money  at  4  per  cent.  However,  that 
was  the  contract,  and  this  was  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  it  by  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  consequence  was  that  £4  6«. 
was  taken  as  the  sum  to  be  applied 
to  the  amount  of  £125  per  share,  which 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  value  of  the  stock. 
If  he  had  been  called  upon  to  say  what 
he  thought  should  be  the  amount  of  in- 
terest, he  might  have  g^ven  a  different 
rate ;  but  the  question  was  dealt  with  in 
the  contract  with  words  so  technical  and 
precise,  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
escape  from  the  obligation.  Perhaps 
the  House  would  allow  him  to  point  out 
how  this  bore  upon  the  results — £4  68, 
being  taken  as  the  rate  of  interest  in- 
stead of  £4,  or  even  less,  the  amount 
itself  was,  of  course,  proportionately  in- 
creased. But  he  asked  the  House  to 
remember  that  they  were  not  there  to 
criticize  the  exact  execution  of  a  definite 
contract,  but  rather  the  rate  at  which 
two  public  bodies  were  making  an  ar- 
rangement in  regard  to  which  an  abso- 
lute contract  was  not  to  be  observed. 
That  being  the  case,  they  must  also  con- 
sider that  the  Railway  Company  who 
were  parting  with  their  property  were 
not  willing  sellers.  They  were  not 
seeking  to  divest  themselves  of  valuable 
property  which  they  possessed ;  but 
they  were  asked  by  the  Government  to 
part  with  it,  and  they  had  a  right  to  in- 
quire what  they  would  be  able  to  do  with 
their  money  when  they  were  paid  off. 
The  proprietors  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
they  would  be  exceedingly  loth  to  part 
with  their  property  for  an  investment  at 
4  per  cent,  and  if  they  took  the  rate  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  Indian  Securi- 
ties as  their  guide,  they  found  that  at  the 
very  same  moment  this  negotiation  was 
being  made  here  by  the  Secretary  for 
India  in  Calcutta  loans  bearing  4  per 
cent  interest  were  being  made  by  the 
Indian  Government  at  94  per  cent, 
which,  taking  stock  and  premium  to- 
gether, produced  nearly  4J  per  cent.  He 
asked  the  House  to  compare  all  these 
things,  because,  unless  they  looked  at 
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every  point,  they  would  do  injostioe  to 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  made. 
There  was  another  fact  which  must  be 
considered,  and  it  was  a  practical  one. 
What  was  the  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment on  the  value  of  the  East  India 
Bailway  stock  ?    At  the  present  moment 
its  value  was  £125  10«.     For  that  stock 
the  Government  had    agreed  to   give 
£125 — not  an  extravagant  price  when 
it  was  borne  in  mind  how  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
for  property  they  purchased  even  in  recent 
times.     It  was  not  necessary  to  go  far- 
ther back  than  the  purchase  of  the  tele- 
graphs.   In  the  case  of  this  Bailway, 
they  had  only  paid  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  property.     At  any 
rate,   that  was     the    judgment    which 
he  himself  should  pass  upon  the  trans- 
action.    He  had  undertaken  to  bring 
this  measure  before  the  House  simply 
as  one  of  the  Members  for  the  City  01 
London.     He  had  no  other  interest  in 
it,  and  he  was  only  anxious  to  give  ths 
House  a  fair  representation  upon  whidi 
they  might  judge  for  themselves  whether 
the  arrangement  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Company  was  satisfactoiy 
or  not.     He  did  not  propose  to  enter  ix 
all  into  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government.     That  was  a  matter  beyond 
his  power,  and  at  the  present  moment 
he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
enter  into  it.     But,  assuming  that  they 
had  good  reasons  for  making  the  pa^ 
chase,  then  he  said  that  he  could  not 
find  anything  censurable  as  to  the  tenni 
agreed    upon    between  them   and  tlte 
owners  of  the  East  India  Hailway.    Ht 
should  Hke  now  to  sum  up  what  woalM 
certainly  bo  his  own  view  of  the  case,  Ij 
quoting  a  few  lines  from  the  last  Indui 
Budget.      In  the  Financial  Statemeit    ■ 
which  came  from  India,  a  small  portioi 
was  devoted  to  this  subject,  andtnevif 
in  which  it  spoke  of  this  particular  eon* 
tract  was  one  which  entirely  coineidfll   . 
with  his  own  view.     The  Indian  Bodgrf 
said  this — 

"  Although,  pcrhai)s,  by  the  letter  of  tbekrf 
oven  better  terms  might  have  been  exadii 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief,  the  intn- 
tion  of  the  original  parties  to  the  oontnct  \0 
boon  substantially  fulfilled,  and  it  is  a  ome  d 
much  satisfaction  to  the  Government  of  In^ 
that  this  important  transaction  has  beai  eos> 
eluded  without  any  breach  of  the  friendlj  nls- 
tions  between  the  Government  and  the  CoB* 
pany." 

Ho    wuuld    make  no    allusion  to  tlM 
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Amendment  which  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had 
placed  on  t)ie  Paper,  because  if  his  hon. 
Friend  propounded  any  proposal  at 
variance  with  what  he  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Hubbard)  had  stated,  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  of  replying  to  him.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be 
now  taken  into  consideration. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
taken  into  consideration.*' — (Jfr.  J,  G. 
Hublard,) 

Mr.  fawcett,  in  rising  to  move, 

*'  That  this  House,  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  tiie  Special  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  which  this  Bill  was  referred,  is  of 
opinion  that  its  provisions  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  preceaent  for  defining  the  terms  on 
which  the  Indian  Government  may  hereafter 
exercise  its  right  of  acquiring  possession  of  the 
other  gnarranteed  Hallways  in  India." 

said,  he  knew  that  the  House  enter- 
tained a  not  unnatural  objection  to  the 
prolonged  discussion  of  a  private  Bill; 
but  he  thought  he  might  claim  their  in- 
dulgence for  a  short  time,  when  they 
considered  the  great  importance  of  the 
issues  that  were  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  Committee  to  which  this  Bill 
had  been  referred  unanimously  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  considering  the  great 
questions  of  public  policy  that  were 
involved,  and  the  financial  issues  that 
were  raised,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  private,  but  a  public  Bill  of  the  first 
importance.  Treating  the  question 
especially  as  a  financial  one,  he  was  sure 
that  conclusion  of  the  Committee  would 
impress  itself  on  the  common  sense  of 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House;  for  very  seldom  did  anything 
connected  with  an  Indian  question  in- 
volve graver  financial  issues  than  this, 
both  in  regard  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future.  The  Bill  asked  the  House  of 
Commons  to  ratify  a  purchase,  the 
amount  of  which  was  no  less  than 
£32,000,000.  That  was  an  amount  which 
represented,  within  very  little,  the  entire 
net  revenue  of  India  for  a  single 
year,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  en- 
tire Debt  of  India.  But,  important 
as  was  the  Bill,  simply  looked  upon 
in  its  immediate  efiPect,  when  they  re- 
garded what  might  be  its  future  efiPect 
the  Bill  became  still  more  important. 


The  Bill  would,  probably,  become  a  pre- 
cedent or  a  guide  for  the  purchase  of 
all  the  guaranteed  railways  in  India, 
and  the  purchase  of  those  guaranteed 
railways  would  involve  an  outlay,  con- 
sidering the  price  it  was  now  proposed 
to  pay,  of  £100,000,000.  He  thought 
these  few  preliminary  remarks  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  House  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  they 
were  now  considering.  The  question 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  complex  one, 
and  he  could  only  say  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  explain  it  fairly  to  the  House, 
and  with  as  much  clearness  and  brevity 
as  possible.  The  great  trunk  railways 
of  India  were  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  the  Government  should  guarantee 
5  per  cent  on  all  the  capital  expended. 
To  the  East  India  Company  a  lease  was 
given,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
had  clearly  explained,  of  99  years,  with 
the  power  at  any  time,  at  certain  stated 
intervals  of  25  years,  of  the  Government 
purchasing  the  lines  that  were  con- 
structed, either  by  making  the  payment 
in  a  lump  sum,  or  by  a  deferred  pay- 
ment in  the  shape  of  an  annuity.  In 
the  description  which  had  been  given 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  of  these  con- 
tracts, there  seemed  to  be  a  most  serious 
misapprehension  in  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  mind,  which  went  through  the 
whole  of  his  description.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  constantly  spoke  of  this 
transaction  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  option 
with  the  shareholders  of  the  Company 
whether  they  sold  the  line  to  the  Go- 
vernment or  not.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
said — **Do  you  think  they  would  have 
taken  such-and-such  terms  ?  "  Now,  it 
could  not  be  too  distinctly  understood 
by  the  House  that  the  Company  had  no 
option  whatever.  Nothing  could  be 
more  clear  and  precise  than  that  the  Go- 
vernment had,  with  regard  to  all  these 
guaranteed  railways,  whether  the  share- 
holders wished  it  or  not,  a  compulsory 
right  to  parchase  them,  on  certain  terms 
l^id  down  in  the  contract.  Therefoi*e, 
all  the  remarks  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  about  the  shareholders  being 
willing  to  sell,  absolutely  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  re- 
marked that  there  were  two  ways  in 
which,  at  the  end  of  25  years  from 
the  granting  of  the  original  line,  these 
railways  could  be  acquired.  They  could 
be  acquired  by  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  down ;  and  the  price  which  was  tq 
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"bo  paid  was  the  average  price  of  the 
shares  in  the  London  market  for  the 
three  years  previous  to  the  purchase; 
or,  estimating  the  price  of  the  shares  at 
the  same  amount,  they  could  be  pur- 
chased, not  by  a  lump  sum,  but  by  a 
deferred  payment  in  the  form  of  an 
annuity,  and  the  interest  on  that  annuity 
was  to  be  calculated  upon  the  interest 
received  on  the  obligations  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  England  during  the 
previous  two  years,  which  interest  was 
to  be  ascertained  by  application  to  the 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  At  the  end  of  99 
years,  if  the  line  was  not  purchased,  it 
lapsed  to  the  Government  free  of  cost ; 
but,  as  often  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs,  they 
came  now  to  a  Proviso,  which  was  really 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  memento  of  the 
extraordinary  laxity  and  carelessness 
with  which  the  finances  of  India  were 
treated.  After  the  Government  had  as- 
serted a  right  to  acquire  tlie  possession  of 
these  lines,  free  of  cost,  they  absolutely  got 
ridof  that  right  by  another  Proviso,  which 
gave  the  Company  power,  at  any  moment, 
even  a  day  before  the  lease  expired,  to 
surrender  the  undertaking  at  par.  There 
was  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk  ;  but 
these  contracts,  from  beginning  to  end, 
were  based  on  the  principle  of  **  Heads, 
I  win ;  tails,  you  lose ; "  and  the  Indian 
people  were  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  **  Tails,  you  lose."  Ho  came  now  to 
the  particular  transactions.  Ho  had 
already  described  the  principles  upon 
which  this  contract  was  generally  based, 
and  he  had  described  it  as  it  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Select  Committee  by 
those  who  represented  the  views  of  the 
Indian  Government.  The  Indian  Go- 
vernment would  have  the  power,  in 
February  next,  of  exercising  the  com- 
pulsory right  of  purchase,  which  he  had 
described;  but  instead  of  doing  that,  for 
reasons  which  he  would  presently  ex- 
plain, they  anticipated  this  compulsory 
right  of  purchase,  and  in  the  month 
of  November  last  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  East  India  Bail- 
way  Company.  The  justification  they 
alleged  for  doinp:  this  was  simply 
the  following : — They  said  that  if  this 
line  had  to  be  suddenly  surrendered  to 
thorn  in  February — if,  for  instance,  on 
the  Slst  of  January  it  had  belonged  to 
the  Company,  and  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary it  had  become  the  property  of  the 
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Government,  this  sudden  dislocation— 
this  sudden  jerk  would  have  caused  a 
great   disturbance,    which  would  bare 
proved  prejudicial  to  tho  intcresb  of 
India.     He  did  not  wish  now  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  truth  or  the  justice 
of  this  plea.    All  that  he  would  say  was 
that  it  was  not  to  his  mind  conclusively 
made  out  to  the  Committee.    But  the 
result  was  that  the  Government  antici- 
pated the  surrender,  and  entered  into 
an  arrangement.     They  said — "  On  th^ 
whole,  we  wish  to  purchase  the  line; 
but  we  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  it 
should  continue  to  be  manacired  bv  the 
present  Company,  because,  although  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Company  there  wis 
great  waste  and  mismanagement,  yet, 
from  the  time  when  the  Hailway  began 
to  pay,  and  the  Company  itself  became 
interested  in  its  economical  administra- 
tion, the  management  has  been  mncli 
improved,  and  that  this  is  now  one  of 
the  cheapest  worked  lines  in  the  world.** 
In  order  to  secure  the  management  of 
the  Company,  and  a  continuance  of  a 
feeling  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Company,  they  arranged  that  four-fifths 
of  the  purchase  money  should  be  paid 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity,  and  that  the 
remaining  one-fifth  should  bo  offered  to 
the  shareholders,  partly  in  the  shape  of 
an  annuity,  and  partly  by  giving  thcffl 
a  claim  to  one-fifth  of  the  property,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  secure  that  the 
Company  should  have  a  direct  intenatii 
the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  linethcj 
were  going  to  manage.     Now,  after  fti 
description,  he  thought  it  would  be  obniai 
to  the  House  that  four  questions  inia^ 
diately  suggested  themselves  for  thiir 
consideration.  The  first  question  wasflii 
— were  the  Gt>vemment  wise  in  pordMh 
ing  the  railway?  Secondly,  if  the  rtilv^ 
was  purchased,  were  tlie  GovernmentnM 
in  continuing  the  existing  Company  to 
manage  it?  Thirdly,  if  the  existing  (jb» 
pany  managed  it,  was  it  prudent  to  aib- 
cate  to  them  a  certain  share  of  the  proftif 
and,  fourthly,  in  arran^ng  the  baigU 
was  adequate  care  displayed  by  tlitfr 
vernment  in  protecting  the  fini>"**«*l  ii* 
terests  of  In(&a  ?  He  thought  an  mw 
to  these  four  questions  woiidd  practkilfr 
exhaust  the  case.     Now,  with  nguflli 
the  first  three  of   these  questional  Aj 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  mahl{ 
very  few  remarks  indeed,  becaoMb  **] 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was  Jf^\ 
pared  to  agree  with  ib»  riitm  of  ft] 
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Qoyemment.  He  thought,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  \riso  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  eonpidering  the  improved 
position  of  this  railway,  to  purchase  it. 
Certainly,  if  it  was  purchased — although 
ho  did  not  wish  to  express  so  positive 
on  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continu- 
ing the  Company  as  its  managers — yet 
in  view  of  the  possibility  tliat  the  Go- 
vemment  might  acquire  all  the  other 
guaranteed  railways,  it  was  wise  to 
make  an  experiment,  and  especially  as 
the  arraugement  was  not  a  permanent 
arrangement,  but  might  be  terminated, 
if  the  Government  wished  it,  at  the  end 
of  20  years.  With  regard  to  the  third 
question — ^namely,  if  the  Company  were 
continued  as  managers,  was  it  prudent 
to  allocate  to  them  a  certain  share  of  the 
profits — believing  that  there  was  no  mo- 
tive 80  eflBcient  in  securing  good  manage- 
ment as  the  feeling  of  self-interest, 
lie  quite  agreed  with  the  Government, 
that  it  was  of  the  first  importance,  if  a 
company  were  to  manage  the  line,  to 
make  the  shareholders  aware  of  the 
luct  that  they  had  some  direct  interest 
in  its  prosperity.  He  knew  no  better 
way  in  which  this  could  be  done  than 
by  allocating  to  them  a  certain  share  of 
the  profits.  But  now  he  came  to  the 
fourth  question  which  he  ventured  to 
put  to  the  House,  and  it  was  the  one  to 
which  he  should  entirely  confine  his 
remarks — namely,  whether,  in  arranging 
the  bargain,  any  adequate  steps  were 
tftken  by  the  authorities  in  the  India 
Office,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
flBd  his  Council,  to  protect  the  financial 
interests  of  India?  No  one  wlio  had 
read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Keport  of  that  Com- 
mittee, wliich  was  so  ably  drawn  up  by 
tile  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Middlc- 
■ex  (Lord  George  Hamilton),  who  had 
only  recently  left  the  India  Office — no 
one  who  had  read  that  Beport  could 
come  to  any  other  conclusion — and  it 
Waa  a  very  important  conclusion — that 
ihare  had  seldom  been  a  case  in  which 
fte  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  had 
ahown  such  laxity  and  carelessness  in 
wotectingthe  financial  interests  of  India. 
thia  statement,  he  thought  could  be 
anbstantiated  without  much  difficulty. 
Ba  knew  what  the  plea  was  that  had 
taon  urg^  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
Blate  and  hia  Council.  It  was  the  plea 
'Which  had  been  put  forward  to-day  by 
"Ida  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 


the  City  of  London  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard). 
It  was  this — **  Oh,  you  were  making  an 
arrangement  with  the  Company.  You 
wanted  to  have  amicable  relations  with 
them,  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  deal  liberally  with  them."  Yes,  but 
even  admitting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  liberally  with  them — and  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  careful  in  dealing 
liberally  with  other  people's  money — 
even  admitting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  liberally  with  them,  he  thought  ho 
should  be  able  to  show  that  tbe  par- 
ticular way  that  was  selected  to  display  this 
liberality  was  the  most  unfortunate  ono 
that  could  possibly  be  chosen.  Now  what 
would  be  the  business-like  and  the  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  proceeding  ?  They 
should  have  said  to  the  Company  this — 
**  We  wish  to  retain  your  services,  and 
wo  wish  you  to  fcf^l  a  direct  interest  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  Railway. 
What  is  the  proper  remuneration  of 
your  services  ?  What  would  bo  a  proper 
share  of  the  profits  to  allocate  to  you  ?" 
When  that  had  been  determined,  the 
proper  share  of  the  profits  ought  to  have 
been  allocated — one-fifth,  or  one-fourth, 
or  whatever  the  amount  might  be.  When 
that  was  determined,  then,  of  course,  the 
business-like  way  to  proceed  was  that 
the  pui-chase  should  be  arranged  strictly 
according  to  the  contract.  These  con- 
tracts were,  in  their  original  incidence, 
sufficiently  unfavourable  to  India ;  but 
he  did  not  wish  them  to  bedeparted  from 
one  hair's  breadth.  But  let  the  rest  of 
the  bargain  be  carried  out  upon  strict 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  contract; 
and  if  any  difficulty  had  arisen  upon  tho 
interpretation  of  the  contract  let  it  bo 
decided  by  arbitration.  But  it  was  said 
tliat  tho  Company  would  not  have  re- 
ceived those  terms.  Ho  could  only  say 
that  if  they  were  to  search  the  Blue 
Book  from  beginning  to  end  tliey  would 
not  tind  a  single  tittle  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Company  would  not  have 
received  terms  such  as  these.  At  any 
rate,  if  there  was  a  probability  that  they 
refused  them,  the  Indian  Government, 
as  guardians  of  the  financial  interests  of 
India,  ought  to  have  made  the  attempt. 
But  there  was  another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
more  cogent  reason  why  it  was  important 
that  the  terms  of  the  contract  should 
have  been  strictly  interpreted,  and  that 
the  arrangements  should  have  been 
carried  out  as  far  as  possible  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  contract.  As  he  had 
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said  before,  that  was  only  the  first  of  a 
series  of  bargains  and  arrangements 
which  might  involve  an  outlay  of 
£100,000,000,  and  if,  in  an  easy-going 
fashion,  they  departed  from  the  strict 
interpretation  of  those  contracts,  throw- 
ing a  few  pounds  away  here,  and  a  few 
shillings  there,  and  passing  over  sums 
of  £200,000  without  heed,  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  Why,  it  would  be  to  give 
an  unlimited  opportunity  for  pressure  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  India  Office 
by  influential  persons  in  regard  to  future 
purchases.  It  was  a  most  important 
thing  for  the  House  to  consider  that 
when  those  contracts  had  been  departed 
from,  and  whenever  the  interpretation 
had  been  doubtful,  that  particular  in- 
terpretation of  the  contract  had  been 
accepted,  which  was  the  most  unfavour- 
able to  India  and  the  most  advantageous 
to  the  Compan}'.  Of  course,  by  far  the 
most  important  point  to  be  determined 
was  the  payment  which  was  to  be  made 
in  the  form  of  an  annuity  running  for  73 
years ;  by  far  the  most  important  point 
to  be  determined  was  what  was  to  be  the 
rate  of  interest  at  which  the  annuity  was 
to  be  calculated.  So  important  was  that 
that  he  had  made  a  calculation,  and  he 
had  ascertained  that  every  shilling  in  the 
rate  of  interest  made  no  less  a  difference 
than  £400,000  in  the  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  East 
Indian  Eailway.  Consequently,  con- 
sidering the  financial  position  of  India 
at  the  present  moment,  and  all  that  had 
been  said  about  the  importance  of  strict 
economy,  why,  of  course,  that  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  there  ought  to  have  been 
the  most  scrupluous  care,  instead  of 
which  there  had  been  the  most  ex- 
traordinary laxity.  Now,  what  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  interest  clause  that 
was  accepted,  and  how  was  the  figure  of 
£4  6«.  bd,  arrived  at  ?  He  scarcely 
thought  that  the  House  would  believe 
that  what  he  was  going  to  explain  had 
ever  taken  place.  The  words  of  the 
contract  were  said  to  be  obscure.  He 
would  quote  them,  and  then  the  House 
could  judge  of  their  obscurity  or  not. 
It  was  said  in  the  contract  that  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  allowed  in  calculating 
the  annuity 

"  Shall  be  the  average  rate  of  interest  during 
the  preceding  two  years  received  in  London 
upon  public  obligations  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany;" 

and  the  rate  of  interest 
Mr,  Fawcett 


**  Shall  bo  ascertained  by  refenmce  tothf 
(rovemor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Btnk  d 
England  for  the  time  being.'' 

In  the  first  place,  the  Governor  and  De- 
puty Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  never  applied  to,  and  he  wished 
the  House  to  consider  what  were  the  ex- 
press words  of  the  instruction — 

*'  Which  shall  be  ascertained,'*  not  which  may 
be  ascertained,  **  by  reference  to  the  Govemor 
and  Deputy  Grovemor  of  the  Bank  of  England." 

Well,  that  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
there  was  carelessness.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  common-sense  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  on  the  words 

"The  rate  of  interest  received  on  the  pnblie 
obligations  of  the  Indian  Government  in  London 
during  the  previous  two  years." 

Why,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London,  who  had 
great    commercial    and     financial    ex- 
perience,  had  admitted,  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  placed  on  those   words  was 
this — the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  could  hava 
borrowed,  in  that  period,  money  in  the 
London  market.   That  would  haveiciveB 
a  rate  of  interest  of  £3  18<.  Qd.    What, 
however,  was  the  rate  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  accepted  ?    Why  £4  6».. 
and  that  extra  7$.  9d.  made  close  npoa 
£3,000,000   difference    in    the  amoaat 
that  was  about  to  be  paid  for  the  rail- 
way in  question.    And  now,  how  did  the 
Indian  Office  arrive  at  the  sum  of  £4  fit.  ? 
They  took  every  Indian  Stock  at  par. 
added  them  up,  and  then  divided  thaa 
by  the  rate  of  interest.     If  the  calcoia- 
tion  had  been  made    two   yeara  api 
before   the     10    per    cent    Stock  hai 
been    paid    off,     a    rate    of    intend 
would  have  been  made  of  something  liki 
8  per  cent.    To  show  the  absorditj  rf 
the  Government's  interpretation  of  tha 
contract,    he  would  suppose  that  tha 
French  Government  had  Trench  BmM 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  caul 
and  5  per  cent,  and  that  the  ^aiiA 
Government  had  also  Kentes  inEngittd 
bearing   the    same    rate     of  infant 
According  to  the  interpretation  of  tha 
Indian  Office,  the  interest  reoeivad  « 
obligations  of  the  French  Gofonafl^ 
in  London,  would  be  precisely  the  atfii 
as  the  interest  received  on  the  oUfi* 
tions  of  the  Spanish  Goveniment,  beeaM 
they  would  take  each  of  the  secnritMa^j 
par,  and  would  not  consider  the  maiW 
value  of  the  Stock.    What  the  Uim 
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Office  did  was  this.  They  arriTed  at  what 
was  the  rate  of  interest  on  which  the 
Indian  Gk)vernment  had  raised  all  their 
existing  loans ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  strained  interpretation  that  anyone 
could  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
was  the  same  thing  as  a  rate  of  interest 
received  on  obligations  of  the  Indian 
Government  during  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  purchase.  Even  admitting 
there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause,  why  did  the  Indian 
Gt)vemment,  if  there  was  any  doubt, 
before  they  accepted  the  interpreta- 
tion, which,  of  all  others,  was  most 
unfavourable  to  the  Indian  taxpayer — 
why  did  they  neglect  to  do  that  which 
they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  do — ^namely, 
consult  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Why 
did  they  not  take  some  legal  advice? 
The  Committee  to  which  the  Bill  was 
referred  felt  that  so  strongly  that, 
tldiough  on  the  Committee  there  were, 
of  course,  supporters  of  the  Government 
who  would  not,  willingly,  censure  the 
8ecret€ury  of  State  in  Council,  as  he 
would  not  himself,  in  their  Eeport 
there  would  be  found  this  censure  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  and  it  was  a  very 
!r    Mfvere  censure — 

« *  This  Ck>iniuittee,  after  confiidering  all  that  has 

teen  alleged  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of 

Uie  interest  clause,  by  the  Indian  Government, 

CKDDot  help  expressing  their  regret  that  some 

\    independent  legal  authority  -was  not  consulted 

J    tt  to  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  before  an  inter- 

...     nretation  was  accepted,  which  largely  increases 

I    ibe  cost  of  acquiring  this  railway." 

But  it  was  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
interest  clause  that  the  contract  was  a 
bed  one.     His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 

[' J.  G.  Hubbard)  said  that  they  anticipated 
flie  purchase  of  the  Jubbulpore  branch 
\j  four  years.  Now,  the  Government 
^•dmitted  that,  according  to  their  own 
/'interpretation  of  the  interest  clause,  in 
ticnieequence  of  certain  financial  transac- 

fifiODS,  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  so 

inch    lowered   that  if  they  had  only 

dted  for  four  years   the  Jubbulpore 

ich  would  have  been  acquired  at  a 

reost   of  something  like    £250,000  less 

that  which  had  been  paid  for  it. 

^Then,  again,  there  was  great  obscurity 

'{Hboat  the  sinking  fund.      He  thought 

rii  might  be  fairly  contended,  although,  on 

^Hufl  point,  he  did  not  wish  to  express  a 

ppontiye opinion — bethought  it  might  be 

VOL.  CCXLVn.    [thikc  si:eies.] 


fairly  contended  that,  in  providing  a  sink- 
ing fund,  they  ought  not  to  have  to  provide 
for  the  enhanced  value  of  stock.  There 
was  one  point  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  admitted,  and 
about  which  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever. And,  in  this  respect  also,  the 
Indian  Government  had  departed  from 
strict  injunctions.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  precise  than  that  the  price  at 
which  the  shares  were  to  be  estimated 
was  their  average  price  in  the  London 
market,  during  the  preceding  three 
years.  It  was  said  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  India  Office  that  the  price 
was  £125.  He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  would 
have  accepted  it  as  a  correct  price, 
had  his  suspicions  not  been  roused  by 
the  roundness  of  the  sum.  He  was 
prompted  to  ask  if  that  was  the  exact 
calculation.  **  Oh,  no  !"  it  was  replied, 
as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  very  little  import- 
ance ;  *' the  exact  figure  was  £124  3«.  3(f., 
but  we  thought  we  might  as  well  pay 
them  £125."  Now  the  difference  between 
that  £124  3«.  Zd.  and  £125  increased 
the  price  of  the  railway  undertaking  by 
no  less  than  £200,000  ;  and  he  Ventured 
to  assert,  as  he  had  always  done,  that, 
to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  £200,000 
of  the  money  of  the  people  of  India,  was 
a  much  more  serious  thing  than  to 
waste  £2,000,000  of  English  money. 
But  it  might  bo  said —  **  If  you 
hold  these  strong  opinions  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  transaction  has 
been  carried  out,  is  not  the  Kesolutiou 
which  you  are  about  to  move  very  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  occasion?  "  [**  Hear, 
hear !  "]  He  was  not  surprised  at  that 
response,  and  he  could  assure  his  hon. 
Friends  who  felt  that  his  Resolution  was 
inadequate  that  he  had  never  been  more 
perplexed  in  his  life — and  he  believed 
that  that  was  the  feeling  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee — as  to  what  was 
the  right  course  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  present  Bill.  There  were  obviously 
three  courses  open  to  them.  They 
might  try  to  reject  the  Bill  point  blank ; 
secondly,  they  might  try  to  censure  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  Council  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  carried 
out  the  bargain;  and,  thirdly,  they 
might  try — and  that  was  what  he  was 
.endeavouring  to  do — to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  unfortunate  transac- 
tion being  used  as  a  precedent  to  regu- 
late future  purchases.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  first  of  these  proposals  to  reject 
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the  Bill,  there  were  many  difficulties  in  simply  provisional,  and  depended  upon 
the  way.  The  Government  said  that  if  its  ratification  by  Parliament,  and  tluit 
the  House  rejected  the  Bill,  they  would  Parliament  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
have  to  encounter  endless  difficulties ;  to  upset  the  arrangement  if  it  felt  fo 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  would  be  thrown  ;  disposed.  The  second  course  which  could 
in  their  way ;  and,  of  course,  when  '  be  adopted  would  be  to  aek  the  House 
people  had  to  carry  out  an  arrangement,  |  to  pass  a  censure  upon  the  Secretary  of 
it  was  proper  that  they  should  not  be  State  and  his  Council.  They  all  knew 
fettered.     It  would  be  the  Indian  Go- 


vernment who  would  have  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements,  and  if  they  antici- 
pated difficulties  beforehand,  those  diffi- 
culties would  be  sure  to  present  them- 
selves. There  was  another  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  rejecting  the  Bill,  and  that 
raised  the  consideration  which  showed 
the  importance  of  the  debate.  This  was 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  he  felt,  con- 
sidering the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  rejected 
without  laying  the  Indian  Government, 
to  a  certain  extent,  open  to  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  the  reason  why  was  simply  this. 
Legally  and  technicall}'  there  would  be 
no  breach  of  faith ;  but  when  the 
arrangement  was  entered  into,  no  great 
care  seemed  to  have  been  taken,  either 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  Company 
to  tell  the  outside  shareholders  and  the 
general  public  that  that  was  a  mere 
provisional  arrangement,  and  that  it 
might  be  upset  by  Parliament.  It  was 
assumed  in  every  money  market  that 
the  arrangement  was  complete,  and  that 
the  Bill  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
So  much  so  was  that  the  impression  that 
he  knew  that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
told  some  of  the  officials  connected  with 
the  House  that  the  Bill  was  an  entirely 


what  would  be  the  result  of  that.  The 
debate  would  assume  a  Party  character, 
and  no  practical  good  would  be  done. 
They  would  be  divided  in  opinion,  and 
he  thought  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  Council  had  been  sufficiently 
censured  already  in  the  Heport  of  the 
Committee  over  which  a  Member  of 
the  Gt)vemment  presided.  But  nor, 
what  was  the  third  course  that  he 
ventured  to  suggest  ?  He  said,  at  the 
outset  of  his  remarks,  that  the  im* 
portance  of  the  Bill  was  not  simplj 
confined  to  the  Bill  itself;  but  thatito 
importance  arose  from  the  fact  that  that 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  transactions 
which  might  involve,  and  would  involTe, 
anoutlayofsomethinglike£lOO,000,000. 
What,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commoni 
could  do,  and  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  most  practical  and  business-lib 
thing  to  do,  was  to  place  on  record,  ii 
the  most  authoritative  way  possible,  that 
they  would  wipe  out  of  recollection  all 
traces  of  the  present  measure,  and  that 
in  no  single  respect  should  any  dauieer 
any  provision  of  the  Bill  be  used  aa  a 
precedent  to  define  the  terms  on  whiA 
railway  undertakings  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter might  in  future  be  acquired  hj 
the  Indian  Government.      Perhaps  i 


formal  matter — that  the  whole  thing  was   would  be  said — '*If   you  press  yew 
so  complete  that  the  investigation  could  |  Besolution  to    a  Division  " — and  sMk 


was  his  intention — ''and  it  is  caxriei 
that  being  an  Amendment  to  the  lb* 
tion  that  the  Bill  be  now  considflnii 
it  will  virtually  defeat  the  BilL"  Ht 
had  taken  great  pains  to  asoerttti 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  canyiif 
the  Hesolution  he  was  about  to  propoaa^ 
and  he  found  that  it  would  not  Wfl 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  Bill.  It  Wli 
simply  an  Amendment  to  the  Motka 
''  that  the  Bill  be  now  considered  ;*'  aai 
if  it  were  carried,  there  would  be  nothiog^ 
to  such  an  extreme  step — they  could  do  I  according  to  the  Bules  of  the  procedttt 
so  upon  the  next  stage  or  third  reading  •  of  the  House,  to  prevent  the  Bill  bflili(!, 
of  the  Bill  if  they  were  so  minded ;  but,  { again  considered  on  the  succeeding  itjfl' 
at  any  rate,  when  the  next  Indian  i  it  would  simply  postpone  the  considcn* 
guaranteed  railway  was  purchased,  the   tion  of  the  Bill  for  a  single  dav.   B 


not  take  more  than  an  hour.  He  knew 
that  was  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  the  first  day  he  sat  on  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  his  opinion  on  that  subject 
was  very  quickly  changed  ;  for  he  soon 
saw  that  there  were  questions  involved 
in  the  Bill  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance. Now,  if  they  did  not  reject 
the  Bill  on  the  present  occasion — and, 
of  course,  it  was  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  they  ought  to  resort 


public  would  know  that  any  arrange- 
ment that  was  entered  into  between  the 
Government    and    the    Company    was 

Mr.  FatPHit 


mi^ht  also  be  said — ''  What  your^Beao*  \ 
lution  does  has  already  been  done  If; 
the  Oommittee,  and  why  introdnoeU?  ^ 
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He  would  at  once  tell  the  Government 
and  the  House  why  he  did  not  think 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
was,  in  itself,  sufficient.  The  Committee, 
no  doubt,  had,  in  the  most  positive  way, 
recommended  that  the  Bill  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  to  reg^ulate 
future  transactions  ;  but  if  the  House 
took  no  notice  of  that  recommenda- 
tion, what  might  the  Secretary  of  State 
say  when  he  had  next  to  negotiate 
an  arrangement  with  some  Company 
owning  a  line  he  desired  to  purchase  ? 
He  might  say,  it  was  true,  that  it  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
but  the  House  of  Commons  took  no  notice 
of  it,  they  did  not  endorse  it;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Parliament. 
If,  however,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  were  supported  and  backed 
up  by  a  Besolution  of  the  House,  it 
would  be  an  injunction  which  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  could  not  disregard, 
and,  in  his  next  transactions  with  a 
guaranteed  Company,  with  the  Company 
who  came  forward  and  said  to  him — **  Oh, 
you  must  do  this  and  that ;  it  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  East  Indian  Kail  way 
Company  ; "  then  he  would  be  safe- 
guarded by  the  Resolution  of  the  House, 
and  he  would  say — **I  have  been  in- 
structed by  Parliament  to  declare  that 
what  was  done  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  East  Indian  Railway  should, 
in  future,  be  not  looked  upon  in  the  least 
degree  as  a  precedent."  He  thanked  the 
House  for  the  patience  with  which  they 
had  listened  to  the  long  statement  he 
had  felt  bound  to  make.  The  subject 
was  a  complicated  one,  and  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  explain  it  with  as  much 
clearness  as  possible,  his  only  object 
being  to  discuss  it  in  a  practical  and 
business-like  spirit,  and  in  that  spirit  he 
commended  his  Resolution  to  the  House. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  *'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House,  adopting  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  Special  Keport  of  the  Committee 
to  which  this  Bill  was  referred,  is  of  opinion  that 
its  proTisions  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  defining  the  terms  on  which  the  Indian 
Goremment  may  hereafter  exercise  its  right  of 
acquiring  possession  of  the  other  guaranteed 
Railways  in  India,'' — {Mr.  Faweett,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 


Mb.  FRESHFIELD  said,  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  for    Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  not  to  wish  to  oppose  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  nor  to  move  a  Vote  of 
Censure  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India;  but  what  he  did  desire  was  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  through 
the  authority  of  that  House,  a  piece  of 
advice  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
future  unknown  transactions.     He  (Mr. 
Freshfield)  did  not  see  that  there  could 
be  any  great  objection  to  the  Resolution ; 
but  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  see 
anything  to  render  it  necessary.     The 
hon.  Member  found  fault  with  the  con- 
tracts as  originally  framed,  and  also  with 
the  arrangement  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  involved  in  the  Bill. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
hon.  Member   for  Hackney  upon  the 
original  contracts.     He  (Mr.  Freshfield) 
did  not  think  anyone  could  form  a  clear 
conception  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
contracts,  without   knowing  something 
of  their  history  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  made.     He  was 
acquainted  with  all  those  circumstances, 
and  he  would  give  that  information  to 
the  House  in  a  few  words.     He  was  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  parties  who  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1843,  now  35  years  ago.     The  first 
individual  who  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  construction  of  Indian  railways 
was   Sir   Macdonald   Stephenson,  who 
went  out  in  1 843  to  make  inquiries  and 
obtain  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  railway  system  into 
India.     He  returned   in   1844,   having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  proposition  was 
feasible,  and  that  railways  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit   to  India.     On  his 
return,   Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson  put 
himself  into  communication  with  men  of 
high  commercial  and  financial  standing, 
and,  without  any  such  qualifications  on 
his  own  part,  he  (Mr.  Freshfield)  was 
asked  to  join  in  the  negotiations.     They 
went  to  the  East  India  Company,  who 
then  constituted  the  Government  of  India. 
They  had  many  interviews,  and  found 
great    divergence   of    opinion    in    the 
Court  of  Directors.  There  was,  however, 
unanimity  on  one  point,  and  that  was 
that  if  railways  were  to  be  constructed 
at  all,  they  must  be  selected  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.    Every  ele- 
ment of  speculation  was  thus  eliminated 
from  the  contract,  and  the  first  basis  of 
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the  neg;otiatioi)B  laid  down  was,  that  the 
Goyemment  of  India  should  guarantee  a 
minimum  return  to  tlie  shareholders  for 
th  0  money  raised.  Negotiations  proceeded 
slowly,  a  Company  was  formed  with  a 
capital  of  £4,000,000,  and  Sir  Mac- 
donald  Stephenson  was  sent  out  with  a 
staff  of  engineers.  He  returned  in  1 847. 
In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  a  great 
commercial  crisis  in  London,  and  after- 
wards political  convulsions  throughout 
all  Europe.  These  events  formed  great 
drawbacks  to  the  negotiations,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  demand  for 
the  guarantee  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  But 
a  further  difficulty  awaited  them.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  an  official  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
stated  that  they  had  never  professed  to 
guarantee  a  fixed  dividend.  This  last 
blow  seemed  as  if  it  would  bo  fatal  to 
the  cause.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
occurred  to  a  gentleman,  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts,  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  Earl  Russell,  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  negotiations. 
The  pamphlet  got  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
"Wilson,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Contract,  who  took  up  the  subject  and 
mastered  it ;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
proposed  to  them  that  thoy  should  raise 
£1,000,000  towards  an  experimental 
line  and  i)ay  it  into  the  Treasury;  that 
the  Government  should  pay  them  5  per 
cent  per  annum;  and  that  the  Com- 
pany should  construct  the  line  and 
work  it  for  99  years,  it  being  in  every 
respect  under  the  control  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was  i^ointed  out  that  a 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  tho  Government 
would  be  necessary,  and  he  proposed  two 
additional  terms.  One  was,  that  if  tho 
line  60  constructed  and  worked  did  not 
pay  its  working  expenses  the  Company- 
should  have  the  power,  at  any  time  in 
tho  course  of  their  lease,  of  surrender- 
ing it  to  tho  Government,  and  re- 
ceiving back  the  money  expended  upon 
th.e  line,  as  audited  from  time  to  time. 
Tho  other  condition  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment, on  tho  other  hand,  should 
have  the  power  of  giving  notice  to  the 
Company  at  any  time  after  the  first  term 
of  25  years  had  run  out,  or  after  50 
years,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  ac- 
quire the  property  in  the  line,  and  to 
take  it  into  their  hands;  in  which 
case,  they  were  to  pay  for  it  the  value  of 
the  shares  in  the  lK)ndon  market  for  the 
three  years  preceding  the  notice.    Those 
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were  the  two  terms  upon  which  the  «- 
rangement  turned.     It  did  not  conid- 
tute    an    actual  guarantee,  but  some- 
thing very  near  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  was    the    provision    that   in  25 
years — ^lone  before  it  waa  expected  tbe 
line  would  oe  fully  developed — the  Go- 
vernment should  have  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring it,  in  exchange  either  for  monej 
or  for  an  aunuit}'.  Now,  the  intention  of 
the  arrangement,  no  doubt,  was  that  the 
Government  should  pay  the  value  of  the 
shares  as  ascertained  by  their  price  during 
the  three  preceding  years,  the  principle 
being  that  the  amount  should  come  to. 
as  near  as  possible,  the  actual  value  of 
the  line.     It  would  be  asked,  if  that 
were  so,  why  it  was  not  so  stated  in 
terms.    The  answer  was,  if  they  had  pnt 
such  a  clause  as  that  in  the  contract  it 
would  have  been    too    indefinite,  and 
would  have  led  to  litigation.    Bot  1m 
had  no  doubt   at   all   that   the  inten- 
tion was  that  the  Company  should  receiTe 
the  fair  value  of  their  line.      The  Com- 
pany raised  the  first  £1,000,000.   Hie 
contract  worked   admirably,    and  thej 
were   soon     called    upon    to    execute 
the  line  to  Delhi,  and  four  years  after- 
wards to  make  the  branch  to  Jabbol- 
pore,   which  finished  the  undertaking. 
Of  course,  in  the  first  instance,  it  did  not 
yield  any  profit,  and  it  was  not  until  1867 
that  the  line  began  to  pay  more  than 
its  5  per  cent  guarantee.     When  that 
event  took  place,  by  tho  terms  of  the  eoo- 
tract,  one  half  the  profits  over  5  per  out 
wont  to  the  Company  and  one  hau  to  A* 
Government.   Tne  line  went  onprogiti- 
sivcly  increasing  in  receipts  until  IttHi 
when  they  had  attained  9  per  cent  Intkrt 
year  it  became  necessary  for  the  Goyvi* 
ment — the  Secretary  of  State  then  ofln* 
stituting  the  Government — to  detennot 
what  course  they  should  pursue.     IVf 
came  to  three  conclusions.   The  first  vaii 
that  they  should  acquire  the  propeitr; 
and  they  could  hardly  come  to  any  vfHiit 
conclusion  than  that.  The  line  was  tks 
paying  9  per  cent,  and  it  was  a  gitil 
acquisition  for  any  Government  to  Bibi 
The  next  conclusion  waa  equally  incfil' 
able— that  they  would  acqture  it  thro^ 
an  annuity.     Then  they  came  to  a  &>• 
conclusion,  and  he  thought  they  wereri^ 
in  it.   They  could  not  themselves  manafi 
the  line  half  as  well  as  the  ComMf 
managed  it,  for  a  commercial  wonaC 
was  always  superior  to  an  offidaLav 
they  decided  to  commit  the  contiaaaaBi 
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of  the  working  of  the  line  to  the  Com- 
pany, if  they  possibly  could.  But  then  the 
di£B.culty  intervened  that  the  line  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole;  whilethe  lease  of  the 
Jubbulpore  line  had  four  years  longer 
to    run    than    that  of  the  main  line. 
There  was  another  difficulty  in  the  fact 
that  the  time  for  giving  notice  to  acquire 
the  main  line  would  not  arise  until  the 
1 7th  February,  1879,  and  this  was  only 
the  middle  of  1878.     In  that  state   of 
things  the  course  pursued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  to  open  negotiations 
with    the    Company-      He    knew  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  Chairman,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  this  House  as  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  who  had 
been  Chairman   of    the    Company  for 
25  years.    Accordingly,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Company,  Mr.  Crawford,  was  sent  for, 
and  put  in  communication  with  Sir  Louis 
Mallet,  the  permanentofficial  Secretary  of 
the  Gbvemment,  and  they  discussed  the 
matter.   Mr.  Crawford  could  make  no  ob- 
jection  to  the  power  to  take  over  the  main 
line;  that  was  matter  of  con  tract,  and  was 
not  a  question  of  election  at  all.     There 
was  no  doubt  on  that  point,  nor  that  the 
Government  were  entitled  to  pay  for  the 
line  by  the  way  of  an  annuity.     But 
the    continued  working  of  the  line  by 
the  Company  was  an  entirely  new  pro- 
position.    Mr.    Crawford  had    no    ob- 
jection to  the  principle,  and  he  said  so. 
Then  came  the  question,  what  was  to  be 
paid — how  could  they  ascertain  it  ?   The 
powers  of  the  contract  could  not  be  acted 
on,  because  the  contract  could  have  no 
force  as  to  the  Jubbulpore  line  until 
April,  1883.      That  being  so,  what  they 
decided  upon  was — and  in  this  he  thought 
they  were  right — to  go  as  near  the  con- 
tract as  they  could;  and  a  calculation  was 
made  for  the  preceding  two  years  and 
a-half  of  the  value  of  the  shares  in  the 
market.      Mr.  Crawford,  in  preparation 
for  this  arrangement,  had  had  a  daily 
account  taken  of  the  price  of  the  shares 
from    the    17th   February,    1876.      It 
began    very    low  —  at    115,    he    (Mr. 
Freshfield)  thought  —  and  it   rose    up 
to  133;  and  it  was  about  133  in  June 
or    September.     He    did   not  remem- 
ber the  dates  precisely;  but  the  price 
ranged  up  to  1 33,  and  it  gave  for  a  period 
of  2^  years  very  nearly  £  1 25  as  the  mean 
value.  Mr.  Crawford  said  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  that  if  the  time 
had  been  allowed  to  run  on,  and  if  there 
had  been  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 


mean  price  of  the  shares,  it  would  have 
risen,  undoubtedly,  to  more  than  125. 
He  said — 

'*A8  regards  that  price  of  125,  it  is  not 
at  all  an  inquiry  at  the  present  moment  Tirhe- 
ther  that  is  right  or  wrong ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  that  day  on  which  the  average 
began  to  be  coUected — which  was  the  15th 
February,  1876 — I  ordered  the  account  to  be 
taken  and  kept  up  daily,  and  it  was  so  taken 
and  kept  up  for  a  space  of  three  years,  showing 
the  actual  price.  When  we  came  to  negotiation 
with  the  Government,  the  actual  average  of  the 
dailv  quotations  in  the  market  was  close  on  125. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  negotiations  that  took 
place,  which  had  the  effect  of  disturbing  the 
market,  I  have  no  doubt  the  average  would 
have  been  above  125.  I,  acting  for  the  Com- 
pany, was  quite  content  to  take  125,  as  repre- 
senting what  appeared  to  mo  to  be  a  fair  ave- 
rage return  of  the  market  for  three  years." 

That  was  the  account  which  Mr.  Craw- 
ford gave  the  Committee  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  he  did  not  think  anyone 
had  offered  to  question  it.  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  and  Mr.  Crawford  were  nego- 
tiating on  reasonable,  fair,  and  com- 
mercial principles.  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
thought  125  was  a  fair  price  to  offer, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  thought  it  was  a  fair 
price  to  accept.  Now,  if  the  view  were 
correct,  that  the  intention  of  the  con- 
tract was  that  the  shareholders  should 
get  the  fair  value  of  the  property,  he 
(Mr.  Freshfield)  thought  no  one  could 
find  fault  with  the  arrangement,  seeing 
its  effect  was  that  the  Government  had 
obtained  a  line  now  paying  about  9  per 
cent.  ["  No,  no !  "]  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  seemed  to  object  to  that 
statement.  The  fact  was,  that  the  line 
produced  more  than  9  per  cent  in  1877, 
and  only  7*15  per  cent  in  1878;  but 
the  receipts  this  year  were  likely  to  be 
greater  than  in  1 878,  and  this  was  not  the 
culminating  point  of  the  railway.  Quite 
the  contrary ;  it  had  been  in  work  less 
than  20  years,  and  the  branch  only  16 
years,  and  there  was  not  the  least  doubt 
it  would  go  on  developing.  Therefore, 
the  Government  obtained  a  valuable 
property  on  easy  terms.  As  to  the  rate 
of  interest  regulating  the  annuity,  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  it  was  to  bo 
calculated  on  the  rate  of  interest  re- 
ceived on  the  public  obligations  of  the 
Indian  Government  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  notice  to  take  over  the 
line,  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  but,  of  course, 
that  calculation  could  not  be  made  six 
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months  beforehand,  the  fact  being  that 
all  the  arrangements  were  made  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  time  when  the  powers 
of  the  Government  to  take  over  the  line 
would  come  into  operation.  The  period 
had  not  arrived  when  they  could 
refer  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank ;  and, 
therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  knowing  perfectly  well 
what  they  were  about,  made  their  ar- 
rangements with  the  Company,  and,  he 
conceived,  made  them  much  in  favour 
of  the  Government.  Then,  the  Proviso 
that  the  working  of  the  line  should  be 
committed  to  the  Company  was  one 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  very 
much  at  heart,  and  rightly  so.  The 
Secretary  of  State  thought  the  Company 
would  manage  it  more  economically  than 
the  Government,  and  it  was  proposed 
with  that  view.  As  to  the  one-fifth  of 
the  capital  of  the  Company,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  wished  that  the  share- 
holders should  be  still  interested  in 
the  line;  but,  in  that  case,  they  must 
submit  for  20  years  to  a  diminution  of 
their  guarantee  to  4  per  cent,  and  they 
were  to  take  the  chances  of  the  line 
for  giving  them  anything  beyond  that 
amount,  as  an  equivalent  for  their  an- 
nuity of  £  5  1 28,  G^.  Besides  that,  the  line 
was  made  subject  to  sundry  charges  and 
payments.  Well,  he  had  considered  the 
proposition  as  a Qecting  the  shareholders, 
and  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  one  of  very 
certain  advantage  ;  and  he  was  not  sure 
whether  the  shareholders  would  exercise 
their  opportunity  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  capital.  But  he  was  quite 
sure  of  this  —  that  the  arrangement, 
upon  the  whole,  was  one  which  was 
beneficial  to  the  Government.  He  had 
not  entered,  at  length,  into  the  arrange- 
ment, under  which  £4  6«.  Od,  was  taken, 
instead  of  £4,  as  suggested.  The  terms 
of  the  contract  were  not  absolutely 
clear  on  that  point ;  but  as  to  the  price 
of  125,  he  was  quite  sure  that  was  a  very 
fair  and  reasonable  arrangement.  His 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Fawcett)  complained  of 
the  original  contract.  H  e  did  not  think  any 
arrangement  could  have  been  made  at  the 
time  more  advantageous  on  the  whole  ; 
and  if  they  were  trying  to  make  a  better 
contract  at  present,  he  did  not  know  how 
they  could  do  so.  They  had  to  raise 
£30,000,000  for  this  Company,  and  he 
thought  £100,000,000  was  required  for 
all  the  railways;  and  he  did  not  see 
how  it  would  have  been  possible  to  get 
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the  money  without  a  guarantee.    Not, 
the  contract  had  merged  into  a  taking 
over  of  the  line,  and  it  seemed  to  bim 
no  Government  or  individual  had  erer 
made  a  fairer  arrangement.    The  tele- 
graphs had  been  referred  to.    Perhaps 
the  less  that  was  said  about  the  tele- 
graphs the  better ;  but  here  ppreat  judg- 
ment had  been  displayed.     The  line  had 
been  acquired  at  a  cost  not  more  than 
half  its  value ;  and  when  it  was  said  the 
terms  were  voluntary,  he  would  replj. 
so  much  the  better,  because  they  showed 
the  disposition  on  both  sides  to  make  t 
fair  arrangement.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  proposed  to  pass  some- 
thing   like   a   censure   upon    the   Go- 
vernment.    That  reminded  him   (Mr. 
Freshfieldj  of  the  story  of  the  Welah 
jury  who  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty, 
but  told  him  not  to  do  it  again.    He 
(^Ir.  Freshfield)   would  rather  find  the 
Minister  guilty  on  this  occasion,  and 
beg  that  he  would  do  it  again  as  often 
as  he  could.     It  was  a  grand  thing  to 
find  a  Minister  who  possessed  the  courage 
of  liis  own  convictions.     The  Secretaiy 
of  State  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
arrangement  would  be  good  for  the  Go- 
vernment.   He  (Mr.  Freshfield)  thought 
that  conclusion  was  right,  and  he  waA 
say  he  thought   India   was  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  was  sorry  to  Mf 
he  was  not  in  the  same  position  as  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don who  opened  the  debate  (Mr.  J.  & 
Hubbard),  because  he  had  a  consideraU* 
interest  in  the  line,  which  would  prevol 
him,  as  a  matter  of  form,  from  maikii( 
by  his  vote,  the  strong  opinion  which  b 
held  that  the  shareholders  would  it- 
ceive  under  the  contract  far  more  ad- 
vantageous treatment  on  the  ptzt  d 
the  Government  than  they  were  m  atiMt 
law  entitled  to  receive.  He  thon^ 
that  in  all  arrangements  that  were  made 
on  behalf  of  so  poor  a  people  uthe 
people  of  India  with  the  rich  capitaliiti 
of  this  country  the  bargain  should  b* 
strictly  enforced.  He  wished  to  say  nf^ 
thing  against  the  Chairman  or  manage- 
ment of  this  Company.  The  Chainnai 
had  shown  in  these  and  other  mattflB 
great  ability,  and  had  done  no  more thtf 
he  was  bound  to  do  as  acting  for  theOofr 
pnuy.  Nor  could  he  agree  with  the  ho*- 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett).  ■ 
the  strong  terms  with  which  the  bfr 
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Hember  bad  cbaracterized  tbe  transac- 
tion ;  there  bad  been  many  transactions 
wbieb  were  far  more  lax  and  disadvan- 
tageous to  tbe  public.  He  quite  admitted 
tbere  were  difficulties  connected  with 
this  transaction ;  but  what  he  contended 
was  that  those  who  had  conducted  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  had  not 
shown  their  accustomed  ability.  He 
had  nothing  to  say  against  the  new  con- 
tract with  the  Company.  In  such  a 
partnership,  where  so  much  depended 
on  the  exertions  of  the  Company,  any 
man  of  business  would  make  a  favour- 
able arrangement  with  those  on  whose 
exertions  the  mutual  profit  of  the  under- 
taking depended.  But  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  going  so  far  as  the 
Government  had  gone  with  regard  to 
the  original  contract,  although,  of  course, 
Mr.  Crawford  could  not  be  expected  to 
refuse  it.  On  behalf  of  the  Government, 
it  was  said  that  the  intention  of  the  old 
oontract  had  been  substantially  fulfilled. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  not  so,  and  he 
would  take  up  the  important  point  of  the 
aTerage  rate  of  interest  as  an  instance. 
The  dear  intention  was  that  the  Go- 
Tsmment  should  pay  cash,  or  the 
equiralent  of  cash  in  securities.  That 
did  not  mean  taking  5  per  cent  annuities 
which  were  at  a  high  premium  as  a 
basis.  It  was  intended  that  the  Com- 
pany should  receive  Indian  securities  to 
pay  the  average  rate  received  by  those 
who  had  held  them  for  three  years  pre- 
yious.  Surely,  before  the  Government 
made  an  arrangement  which  gave  every- 
thing to  the  shareholders,  and  put  every- 
thing against  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
they  should  have  taken  every  means  to 
make  sure  they  were  right,  either  by 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  the  highest  legal 
advice.  He  also  objected  to  any  allowance 
being  made  for  the  alleged  depreciation 

.  in  the  value  of  the  shares,  consequent 
mpon  the  knowledge  that  the  Government 
were  about  to  exercise  their  powers.  Of 
eonrse.  it  was  a  disappointment  to  the 
shareholders,  who  thought  they  were 
going  to  receive  9  per  cent  or  more,  that 
an  their  prospective  profits  were  to  be 
given  up;  but  it  was  the  right  of  the 
people  of  India  to  receive  the  full  advan- 

.  tage,  not  only  of  the  actual  contract,  but  of 
the  effect  which  the  knowledge  that  that 
oontract  was  going  to  be  enforced,  had 
upon  the  stock,  whatever  it  was.  They 
liad  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  any 


circumstances  which  were  favourable  to 
them,  just  as  the  shareholders  would 
have  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances in  their  favour.  He  only 
wished  to  dwell  on  these  two  points,  and, 
as  a  man  of  business,  looking  at  tho 
contract  and  all  tho  circumstances,  he 
did  not  think  the  Government  of  India 
had  secured  for  the  people  of  India  those 
advantages  that  people  had  a  right  to 
expect.  The  shareholders  had  tho  best 
of  the  bargain,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  have  received  more 
than,  under  tho  strict  letter  of  the  con- 
tract, they  were  entitled  to. 

Sir  henry  PEEK,  as  one  who  had 
very  carefully  followed  the  evidence 
given  before  tho  Select  Committee, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  Member, 
agreed  that  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  make 
the  purchase,  and  in  continuing  the 
present  management ;  but  he  altogether 
disagreed  from  the  assertion  that  tho 
interests  of  India  had  not  had  due  con- 
sideration. He  went  into  the  Committee 
Koom  as  a  man  of  business  in  the  habit 
of  well  considering  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  quite  agreed  with  the  Report 
presented  to  the  House.  Indeed,  if  he 
wanted  to  alter  that  Report  at  all,  he 
would  almost  bo  inclined  to  adopt  tho 
final  words  of  the  Resolution  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
brought  forward  as  an  Amendment. 
The  Company  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  liberal  way,  and  this  price  allowed — 
£125  —  he  regarded  as  a  just  rather 
than  a  liberal  arrangement.  The  bar- 
gain was  to  be  made  under  a  contract  of 
25  years  ago,  and  under  a  totally  differ- 
ent state  of  the  money  market.  That 
contract  of  25  years  ago,  for  which  no- 
body alive  was  now  responsible,  was  as 
awkwardly  worded  as  could  be.  Accord- 
ing to  that  contract,  the  then  Govern- 
ment, if  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
pay  the  £30,500,000  in  hard  sovereigns, 
made  a  bargain  equally  fair  to  the  Indian 
and  the  British  public,  and  the  time  had 
now  come  to  carry  it  out  in  the  same 
spirit.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  say  he  had  no  wish 
to  upset  the  Bill.  He  said  he  only  wished 
to  postpone  it;  but  what  would  be  theeffect 
of  postponing  the  Bill  on  the  1st  of  July  ? 
Every  day,  every  hour,  remaining  of  the 
Session  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  to  postpone  tho  l^ill  now  would 
bring  about  that  which  the  hon.  Member 
said  he  had  n^?  wish  to  see.     An  cxccp- 
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tion  had  been  taken — why  did  not  the 
Government  wait  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power?  but  if  they  had  waited,  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  exercise  their 
power  for  another  25  years.  But  for 
sanitary,  as  well  as  strategical  reasons, 
they  wanted  to  acquire  the  railway ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  a  fair  matter  of  bargain 
between  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
pany. He  could  only  repeat  that,  as  a 
man  of  business,  and  having  gone  into 
the  Committee  with  a  mind  perfectly  blank 
on  this  question,  he  now  gave  to  the 
House  his  firm  opinion,  based  upon  the 
evidence  given,  that  a  very  fair  and 
straightforward  bargain  had  been  made. 
Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  observed, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dover  (Mr. 
Freshfield),  who  was  a  man  of  great 
experience,  capable  of  giving  the  Go- 
vernment good  advice,  in  discussing 
this  subject  at  length,  had  left  one 
point  without  scarcely  touching  it  at  all, 
and  that  was  the  calculation  of  the  rate 
of  interest  at  £4  6«.  per  cent.  In  his 
prudence,  he  passed  lightly  over  that 
point ;  but  it  really  was  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell) would  come  to  that  presently,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  with  regard  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  he  would  say  he  had 
listened  to  his  speech  with  the  greatest 
admiration  and  agreement,  only  dis- 
agreeing with  the  conclusion,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  hon.  Member, 
having  led  up  to  an  inevitable  conclusion, 
started  and  recoiled,  seeing  a  ^*lion  in 
the  path,*'  from  the  conclusion  to  which 
his  speech  must  lead.  The  preliminary 
objections  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
were  really  not  so  serious  as  seemed 
to  be  supposed.  The  reason  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard) 
seemed  to  think  a  conclusive  one  why 
the  bargain  should  now  be  made  on 
terms  favourable  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was,  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  over  the  main  line  of 
the  Company,  they  could  not  take  over 
the  branch  line  for  another  four  years. 
But  that  was  not  a  conclusive  objection. 
It  was  quite  competent  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  main  line  and  say 
to  the  Company — **If  you  like  to  keep 
the  Jubbulpore  branch  for  another  four 
years,  you  can  do  so,"  and  no  great  evil 
would  result  from  that.  More  than 
that,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
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East  India  Company  would  accept  tbit. 
All  the  loss  they  had  was  on  the  Jub- 
bulpore branchy  and  not  on  the  main 
line ;  and  so  they  would  simply  be  ac- 
cepting the  unpaying  line  for  four  yean 
longer,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  they 
would  get  a  worse  price  than  they  conld 
get  now,  because  the  5  per  cent  loan,  on 
which  they  based  their  favourable  view 
of  the  contract,  would  be  expired.  Then, 
it  had  also  been  said,  as  a  reason  for 
doing  this,  that  if  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment was  not  come  to  with  the  Com- 
pany, the  latter  might  throw  the  rail- 
way into  the  hands  of  the  Gt>vemmeDt, 
and  the  Government  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  taking  it  over  in  1880.  But 
to  this  it  might  be  said  that  all  th6 
servants  of  the  Company  would  be  glad 
to  take  service  with  Government;  and 
all  Government  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  send  an  order  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  doing  that.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  said  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  propose  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill ;  but  ne  wished  to  place  on  record 
a  Ecsolution  that,  so  far  as  the  peconitxT 
arrangements  were  concerned,  this  Bill 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent. 
To  that  he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  would 
say,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  there 
was  no  other  case  in  which  this  BUI 
could  be  followed  as  a  precedent;  so  that 
it  was  shutting  the  door  after  the  steed 
was  stolen.  The  5  per  cent  loan,  which 
was  a  loss  to  the  people  of  Indit  of 
several  millions  sterling,  expired  ia 
1880.  It  could  not  affect  any  other 
railway;  and,  therefore,  so  far,  the  Be- 
solution  would  be  of  no  avail  whatero. 
He  agreed  that  the  other  portions  of  the 
contract  with  the  Company  were,  on  the 
whole,  not  disadvantageous;  itwasanh 
this  arrangement  regarding  the  rata  of 
interest  to  be  taken  in  the  calculatioiii 
that  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  people  of 
India ;  but  this  resulted  from  the  cuv 
cumstances  of  the  loan,  which  expired 
in  1880,  and  would  not  affect  subsequent 
sales  of  railways  to  the  Grovenunent 
It  might  not,  improbably,  happen  thtt, 
from  the  bad  state  of  the  finances,  their 
borrowing  powers  in  the  money  market 
became  less  favourable  ;  it  might  bethit 
this  particular  condition  of  the  contract 
might  be  favourable  to  the  people  of 
India;  on  the  next  occasion  the  quel* 
tion  must  be  considered  as  regarded  thii 
particular  case;  and  they  shoiild  wi 
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pass  a  Resolution  meaning  nothing  at 
all.  As  regarded  the  several  points 
raised  in  the  discussion — the  price  at 
which  the  average  of  the  shares  was  to 
be  calculated,  and  other  things — ^he  was 
quite  ready  to  say  it  was  fair  enough, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  in  these  small  matters  should 
be  given  to  the  Company ;  therefore,  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  decision 
that  gave  £125  instead  of  £124  and  a 
fraction ;  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
sinking  fund,  and  other  matters,  it  was 
graceful,  and  not  unfair,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  when  he 
came  to  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the 
annuities  should  be  calculated,  then 
there  was  a  matter  involving  a  sum  of 
nearly  £3,000,000  sterling.  Before  that 
was  decided,  let  it  be  considered  what 
an  enormous  sum  that  was  in  connection 
with  the  people  of  India,  and  how  often 
much  smaller  sums  had  been  the  subject 
of  serious  debate.  The  finances  of 
India  were  in  an  involved  state;  and 
they  had  heard  how,  by  cutting,  clipping, 
and  pruning.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
hoped  to  save  £250,000  annually.  But 
the  gift  to  the  East  Indian  Kail  way  would 
absorb  the  whole  of  these  savings  for  a 
long  period  of  12  years.  The  Govern- 
ment had  undertaken  to  limit  the  public 
works  by  which  the  trade  of  India  was 
developed ;  but  this  sum  would  amount 
to  the  sum  thus  saved  in  three  or  four 
years.  So  it  was  a  matter  of  enormous 
importance ;  and  the  House  should  not 
pass  the  Bill,  unless  they  felt  satisfied 
they  were  not  inflicting  a  grave  injustice 
upon  the  people  of  India.  Ho  was 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbone) ; 
he  was  a  shareholder  in  the  East  Indian 
Railway  Company,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  in  that  position,  he  might  have 
had  a  doubt  what  course  to  pursue. 
But,  being  in  the  position  with  which 
personal  pecuniary  interest  was  con- 
nected, and,  on  the  other  hand,  holding 
a  strong  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India  were  being  sacrificed  to 
an  unfortunate  degree,  he  felt  he  could 
not  justify  himself  and  his  own  character, 
in  forming  the  strong  opinion  ho  held, 
if  he  did  not  state  that,  whatever  the 
result  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney,  when  the  Question  was 
put,  "  That  the  Bill  do  pass,"  he  should 
feel  bound  to  say  **No."  For,  as  he 
had  already  stated,  there  were  no  real 


difficulties  in  rejecting  or  postponing 
the  Bill.  An  objection  had  been  made 
that  the  shareholders  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  this  transfer  would  not 
require  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
That  was  not  so.  It  would  be  a  grave 
implication  upon  the  Company  if  they 
had  allowed  this  false  impression  to  get 
abroad.  The  bankers  who  had  to  do 
with  this  matter  stated  distinctly  in 
their  circular  that  this  arrangement 
was  entirely  contingent  upon  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament.  Now,  suppose  the 
Government  accepted  what,  he  thought, 
was  the  outcome,  the  necessary  out- 
come, of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee ?  Suppose  the  House  accepted 
that  Report,  being  of  opinion  that  there 
was  considerable  injustice  in  the  matter 
to  the  people  of  India,  and  that  it  in- 
volved a  gift  to  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company  of  £3,000,000,  to  which,  under 
the  strict  terms  of  the  contract,  they 
were  not  entitled,  then  there  would  be 
no  particular  difficulty  in  throwing  out 
the  Bill,  and  falling  back  upon  the  con- 
tract. Now,  with  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  under  which  interest  was 
to  be  paid  on  the  money.  He  observed 
there  was  an  important  word  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  omitted  by  inad- 
vertence ;  that  was  the  word  * '  received." 
It  would  bo  found,  on  referring  to  the 
contract  as  recited  in  the  Bill,  that  the 
words  ran  — 

**Such  annuitiea  to  be  dotermined  by  the 
average  rate  of  interest  received  on  the  public 
obligations  of  the  East  India  Company.** 

But  the  word  ** received"  had  been 
omitted;  and  without  it  the  moaning 
might  be  construed  very  differently.  It 
might  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
price  should  be  dotermined  by  the  no- 
minal, and  not  the  actual  rate  of  interest; 
but  with  the  word  *' received"  it  was 
difficult  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to 
the  clause  than  that  the  amount  of  in- 
terest should  be  that  received  by  those 
who  had  invested  money  in  these  obliga- 
tions. It  was  the  natural  common-senso 
view  to  take  that  as  the  intention  of  the 
clause.  Let  the  House  think  on  this 
question  of  interest  as  involving  no  less 
than  £3,000,000  sterling,  and  say  if  it 
was  not  better  not  to  pass  the  Bill 
as  it  stood.  Possession  might  be  secured 
under  the  contract ;  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  entitled  to  give  notice  of  the 
intention  to  take  over  the  railway  com- 
pulsorily  within  six  months  of  February, 
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1880.  This  was  clearly  set  forth— that 
Government  could,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  first  25  years  of  the  term  of  99  years, 
give  the  notice  and  take  possession  under 
the  terms  of  the  original  contract. 
Therefore,  if  the  House  thought  fit  to 
reject  the  Bill,  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  then  proceed  to  give  notice  to  the 
East  India  Railway  Company  that  he 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  The  Secretary  of  State 
would  then  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  legal  advice,  which  the  Com- 
mittee regretted  he  had  not  taken ;  he 
could  repair  that  error ;  and  if  that  legal 
advice  induced  him,  he  could  make  more 
favourable  terms  for  the  people  of  India. 
Seeing  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
this  course,  and  that'  it  would  save 
£3,000,000,  a  sum  of  enormous  import- 
ance in  the  present  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  India,  he,  shareholder  though 
he  was,  would  vote  aprainst  the  Bill. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  this  mea- 
sure  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  had  been  characterized  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  as  giving  evidence  of  gross 
carelessness  and  laxity  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  Government  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  House  should 
bear  in  mind  by  whom  this  par- 
ticular  Bill  was  recommended.  First, 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  responsible  for  the  Bill ;  secondly, 
his  noble  Friend  was  assisted  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  his  Council,  specially  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter  inde- 
pendently, and  who  made  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Council  as  a  whole;  thirdly, 
this  Council  unanimously  recommended 
the  BQl ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  exact  terms 
of  the  arrangement  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  Indian  Government, 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  ex- 
pressed unanimous  approval  of  them. 
But,  without  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  two 
great  questions  which  the  House  would 
desire  to  have  answered.  These  were, 
why,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  strict 
letter  of  the  contract  departed  from; 
and,  secondly,  was  it  true  or  not,  that 
too  much  had  been  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase and  to  secure  the  objects  of  the 
Bill  ?  These  questions  he  would  answer 
at  once.  First,  it  was  not  possible,  and 
it  was  inadvisable  for  the  best  interest  of 
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India,  to  proceed  under  the  contract; 
and,  to  the  second  question,  he  voald 
say  a  fair  sum  had  been  paid  for  the 
purchase,  a  sum  far  less  than  the  real 
value  of  the  property.      The  first  con- 
sideration was,  was  it  desirable  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  take  the 
first    opportunity    of    purchasing  this 
railway  ?    On  that  point  the  House,  as 
well  as  the  Government  of  India,  ap- 
peared to    be   practically    unanimous; 
everybody  who    had    spoken  accepted 
that  as  a  proposition  not  to  be  disputed. 
On  political,  as  well  as  financial  g^uads, 
that  purchase  could  be  defended;  and 
when  it  was  said  the  Goyernment  irere 
making    a     speculative     bar^n,   the 
answer  was,  there  was  a  solioL  basis  of 
experience  to  go  upon,  placing  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  they  were  acquiring  a  good 
and  valuable  property.      In  addition  to 
that,  he  attached  the   greatest  import- 
ance to  the  purchase  of  the  Jubbulporo 
branch ;    the  same  reasons  appliea  to 
this  branch  as  to  the  main  line,  and  it 
became  an  object  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  obtain  possession  of  both  to- 
gether. It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  in  Council  and  the  QoTcm- 
ment  of  India  that  the  lines  purchased 
should  continue  to  be  worked  by  the  East 
Indian  Hailway  Company,  and,  but  for 
the  speech  just  delivered,  he  should  bate 
thought  this  was  generally  accepted  bj 
the  House.     He  did  not  desire  to  enter 
at   length  into  the   question  of  State 
management  as  against  private  manage- 
ment;    but  there    were  many  reawai 
why  it  was  more  desirable  this  railraj 
should  be  worked  by  a  private  Company, 
rather  than  by  the  State.      The  boo. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken  said,  onh 
throw  out  the  Bill,  and  the  effect  trosM 
be  that  the  servants  of  the  CampanT 
would  be  transferred  to  the  service  « 
the  State,  and  all  would  go  on  as  before* 
That  proposition  he  doubted  from  be> 
ginning  to   end.      Of  course,  the  flff- 
vants    might    be    transferred    to   the 
State ;  but,  with  this  transfer,  there  mos^ 
be  an  increase  in  salaries,  in  pensioDii 
and  in  establishments,  which  could  not  be 
controlled  in  the  same  manner  under  the 
State.     There  was  also  a  grave  objectioa 
to  the  working  of  a  large  conoem  liba 
this  by  the  State  in  times  of  difficulty. 
Pressure  diflicult  to  resist  would  be  used 
to  induce  the  State  to  carry  goods  at 
reduced  rate^ ;  but  with  the  CompaBJ 
working    th«l  line,   there 
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venient  buffer  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  publio.  Then,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Faw- 
cett),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell),  said  if  it 
was  desired  to  achieve  these  objects, 
was  it  not  enough  to  give  the  Com- 
pany a  share  of  the  profits  and  proceed 
on  the  lines  of  the  contract?  But  he 
would  point  out  that  only  one- fifth  of 
the  proprietary  woidd  receive  a  share 
of  the  profits,  the  remaining  four-fifths 
receiving  no  benefit  whatever.  And, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the 
proprietary,  there  would  be,  in  that  case, 
no  inducement  to  them  to  depart  from 
the  exact  terms  of  the  contract  for  the 
cK>nTenience  of  the  Government.  They 
would  simply  have  said  —  **  We  get 
QO  more  than  wo  must  eventually  get 
by  law  if  we  refuse  to  anticipate  the 
end  of  the  contract,"  and  they  would 
have  refused  to  co-operate.  These 
being  the  objects  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  desired  to  secure,  he 
would  now  consider  whether  those  ob- 
jects could  have  been  secured  under  the 
terms  of  the  existing  contract.  Let  them 
not  forget  that  that  contract  was  made 
with  the  old  East  India  Company.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hack- 
ney was  very  fond  of  comparing  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany with  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  India  since  the  transference  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  the  Crown. 
When  that  contract  was  made  bv  the 
old  East  India  Company,  and  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  talked  of  that  contract 
as  being  extremely  favourable  to  the 
Company,  he  should  remember  that  that 
favourable  state  of  things  was  one  that 
had  only  arisen  within  the  last  few 
years.  If  they  were  to  look  back  be- 
yond the  last  few  years,  they  would  see 
that  it  had  been  very  doubtful  indeed 
whether  the  undertaking  of  the  East 
Indian  Hallway  Company  was  likely  to 
turn  out  successfully.  The  East  India 
Bailway  had  only  of  recent  years  be- 
come a  great  success ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  other  guaranteed  railways  they 
were  only  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
course  of  becoming  a  success.  A  few 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  very 
different  state  of  things ;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  was  quite  fair  to  throw  on  the 
old  East  India  Company  the  imputation 
that  they  had  made,  years  ago,  under 
all  the  circumstances  then  known,  an  im- 


provident contract  with  the  East  Indian 
Hallway  Company.  But,  as  far  as  the 
action  of  the  Government  was  concerned, 
he  could  put  the  reason  for  the  course  they 
had  taken  in  a  very  simple  way ;  because  ho 
might  state  that  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Government  were  placed 
the  contract  was,  practically,  unworkable. 
They  were,  in  the  middle  of  last  year — 
or ,  let  him  say,  in  the  month  of  August 
last — in  this  position.  They  were  desirous 
of  having  possession  of  the  two  lines  be- 
longing to  the  East  Indian  Hallway  Com- 
pany, and  also  of  intrusting  the  working 
of  them  in  future  to  the  existing  Hallway 
Company ;  and  they  found  that  if  that 
arrangement  were  to  be  carried  out  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
entered  into  at  that  time,  because,  not 
only  would  the  Hallway  Company  have 
to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
that  was  necessary  to  carry  out  such  an 
arrangement,  but  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  introduce  the  measure 
during  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect 
to  it.  Therefore,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  arrangement  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  and  the 
Hallway  Company  should  at  the  latest 
have  been  made  in  the  month  of  October 
last.  That  being  so,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  the  Government  could  do, 
what  more  than  one  hon.  Member  had 
suggested — namely,  refer  the  question 
of  terms  to  the  Governor  or  Deputy  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
period  for  making  such  a  reference  had 
not  arrived — the  moment  at  which  any 
reference  was  to  be  made  to  the  Go- 
vernor or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
term  fixed  by  the  contract ;  and,  more- 
over, a  different  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  were  in  office  than  would  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  Bank  of  England 
at  the  time  the  contract  expired.  The 
Government,  on  full  consideration,  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  to  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  objects  they  had  in  view 
was  utterly  impossible,  if  they  adhered 
to  the  exact  terms  of  the  contract ;  and 
they,  therefore,  determined  to  anticipate 
its  expiration  by  an  agreement,  follow- 
ing, indeed,  the  lines  of  the  contract,  but 
making  the  purchase  distinctly  indepen- 
dent of  it.  That  being  so,  the  Government 
felt  that  they  could  not  stand  on  what 
wore  their  strict  rights  under  the  con- 
tract.    Had  they  attempted  to  do  so, 
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what  would  have  happened  would  have 
been  this.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Com- 
pany would  have  said — **I  have  ob- 
tained the  opinion  of  counsel  as  to  what 
my  rights  are,  and  if  I  do  not  get  every 
shilling  to  which  the  Company  are  en- 
titled, and  something  more,  what  am  I 
to  gain  by  making  any  fresh  agreement 
with  the  Government  ?  I  am  prepared 
to  wait  until  the  contract  has  run  out ; 
and  then,  if  the  Government  do  not 
agree  to  the  terms  I  ask,  and  which 
my  legal  advisers  say  are  justified  by 
the  clause,  I  will  fight  them — I  will 
carry  the  matter  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  get  a  proper  and  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract." But,  during  all  this  time,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  railway  ?  If 
the  Government  were  to  achieve  their 
object  of  putting  the  working  of  the 
railway  under  the  existing  Company,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  do  this  without 
having  first  arrived  at  a  reasonable  and 
proper  compromise  with  the  Company 
in  the  month  of  October  last  at  the 
latest,  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
contract  had  naturally  run  out.  Then, 
it  was  said — **  But  when  you  did 
make  a  compromise,  it  was  favourable 
to  the  Company."  **  AVhy,  of  course  it 
was,  and  naturally  enough,  because  the 
Government  were  asking  the  Company 
to  secure  to  them  certain  advantages 
which  the  Government  regarded  as  of 
importance,  and  if  they  wished  to  ac- 
quire those  advantages,  it  was  clear  that 
in  one  way  or  another  they  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  them.  They  had 
followed  the  lines  of  the  contract  as  far 
as  they  could  under  the  circumstances, 
and  they  had  agreed  to  pay  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  fair  value  for  the  pro- 
perty. In  the  first  place,  there  arose  the 
question  of  the  price  at  which  this  pur- 
chase should  be  made,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  oflered  to  take  the  shares  at  the 
sum  of  £125.  This  sum  had  been,  in  reality, 
but  very  little  objected  to ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  believed  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dover  (Mr.  Fresh  field)  was 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  the  eSect 
of  these  negotiations  being  carried  on 
in  anticipation  of  the  term  at  which 
the  contract  would  cease  had  been 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and,  therefore,  making  all  reason- 
able and  fair  allowance  for  any  such 
depreciation,  to  ^-x.  the  sum  at  £125, 

Mr,  E.  StaAiiope 


instead  of  at  £124  d«.  3(f.,  was  not 
giving  anything  unreasonable  to  the 
Kail  way  Company  in  regard  to  theteroM 
of  the  purchase.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  had  the  altematiTe  of 
paying  that  sum  to  the  Company  dtber 
in  cash  or  by  means  of  annuities,  and 
those  annuities  were  to  be  based  upon  a 
rate  of  interest  to  be  calculated  on  certun 
terms  set  out  in  the  contract.  The  first 
objection  taken  to  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  was  that  the  Gk^vemment 
ought  to  have  referred  to  the  Ooyenor 
or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  had  already  pointed  ont 
to  the  House  that  such  a  reference  irai 
utterly  impossible  at  the  time  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  enter 
into  the  arrangement,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  Government  were  advised— 
and  they  took  upon  this  point  the  beat 
opinion  they  could  possibly  obtain — that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  refer  the  matter 
in  any  way  at  that  time  to  the  Grorenior 
or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  fact  was,  that  they  were  not 
proposing  to  purchase  under  the  con- 
tract at  all ;  and  even  if  they  had  pro- 
posed so  to  do,  as  far  as  he  was  able  tn 
understand  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  reference  to  the  Governor  or  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
only  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing certain  definite  facts,  and  not  to 
enable  them  to  put  a  legal  interpre- 
tation upon  the  clause.  With  regard 
to  the  clause  which  fixed  the  rate  of 
interest,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
to  anyone  who  examined  it  for  the  first 
time  it  was  a  clause  which  itiaed 
a  good  deal  of  doubt;  and  he  irai  ' 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  the  h^ 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbone) 
say  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
because  no  one  with  whom  he  had  spokei 
on  the  subject  took  that  view. 

Mr.  EATHBONE:  I  said  there  oonU 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention^  nol  tt 
to  the  words. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  said,  he  mast 
venture  to  join  issue  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  wai 
sufficient  to  say  that  anyone  reading 
the  clause  for  the  first  time  would  fed 
that  it  was  somewhat  doubtful  in  iti 
wording.  But  it  was  said,  this  being 
so,  why  had  not  the  GoTemment  oo* 
tained  independent  legal  advice  before 
they  entered  into  any  negntiatioiiB  witk 
tho  Company  with  a  view  of  seeing  what 
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was  the  course  to  be  taken  ?    Well,  in 
reply  to  this  interrogation,  he  would  ask 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  ?   Why,  they  had 
among  the  members  of  that  body  gen- 
tlemen whose  opinions  on  legal  points 
were  second  to  those  of  no  person  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  on  all  the  legal  points  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  required  to 
be  advised  those  gentlemen  were  able  to 
give  him  really  good  and  sound  advice. 
An  hon.  Member  opposite  had  suggested 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  actually  raised  money  during 
the  two  years  preceding  the  negotiations 
with  the  Company,  or  £3  18«.  bd,  per 
cent,  was  the  proper  rate  of  interest  to  be 
taken  ;  but  here  an  interpretation  had 
been   put  upon  the  clause  which  laid 
down  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  rate 
of  interest  which  it  was  impossible  to 
support  by  argument,  which  no  one  else 
had  seriously  put  forward,  and  which  he 
did  not  think  the  House  would  be  disposed 
to  favour.   That  interpretation  seemed  to 
him  to  be  obviously  inconsistent  with  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  clause,   and   it 
was  open  to   this    further  objection — 
that  he   might  during  the   two  years 
never  have  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
any  money  at  all.    Although  the  actual 
terms  of  the  purchase   were   discussed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  India 
Office  during  several  years,  such  terms 
as   had    been    hinted    at    had    never 
been    suggested,   and,  in   the   opinion 
of  those  who  had  closely  considered  the 
matter,  they  were  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  real  interpretation  of  the  clause. 
There  were  other  interpretations  of  the 
clause  suggested,  which  were  more  worthy 
of   consideration;  and  they  were,  that 
the  Government  ought  to  have  based  the 
terms  on  the  average  rate  of  interest 
paid  on  loans  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  two  previous  years,  either 
taking  the  nominal  value  of  the  stock 
or  taking  the  market  value.     But  if  it 
were  intended  that  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  should  be  taken  the  clause 
would  have  said  so,  and  the  fact  that  the 
words  ** market  value'*  were  used  in 
the  clause  relating  to   the    price   and 
were  omitted  in  &is  clause  seemed  to 
him  an    unanswerable  conclusion  that 
this  was  not   intended.    And,   surely, 
the  meaning  of   the  reference  to  the 
Qovemoror  Deputy  GFovemorof  the  Bank 
of  England  was  that  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  dete^ni^e  something 


that  came  specially  within  their  cogni- 
zance, and  upon  which  the  Governor  or 
Deputy  Governor  of  that  Bank  would  be 
deemed  specially  qualified  to  pronounce. 
But  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  was  a  matter  entirely  outside  the 
intended  reference,  and  there  was  no 
more  reason  to  refer  that  matter  to  the 
Governor  or  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  than  there  was  to  refer 
it  to  any  other  outside  party.  But  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  clause  was 
perfectly  plain.  The  House  would  remem- 
ber that  the  contract  was  drawn  up  by  the 
old  East  India  Company.  Well,  what 
was  their  practice  ?  They  raised  money, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Exchequer  Bifls 
and  Bonds,  and  they  declared  what  rate 
of  interest  they  would  pay,  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  such  a  rate  as  would  keep  their 
bonds  pretty  nearly  at  par,  so  that  if 
the  price  went  up  they  reduced  the  rate 
of  interest,  and  so  on.  And  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  this  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  framers  of  the  clause  when  they 
laid  down  the  principle  upon  which  the 
rate  of  interest  must  be  calculated.  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  apply  the  same 
principles  now;  but  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  clause  by  the  Government 
was,  at  any  rate,  that  which  approximated 
most  nearly  to  what  must  have  been 
the  original  intention  of  the  framers. 
They  believed  —  and  they  had  the 
highest  authority  for  the  belief — that 
their  mode  of  calculation  was  the 
right  one,  and  the  only  one  which  they 
could  fairly  ask  the  country  to  accept. 
If  there  was  one  thing  that  was  clear 
about  the  matter  it  was  this — the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  was  able  to  pay 
for  the  property  of  the  Company  in  two 
ways — first  of  all,  he  might  pay  for  it  in 
cash,  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  might 
pay  for  it  by  means  of  annuities.  The 
construction  the  Government  put  upon 
the  clause  was  that  it  must  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  fair  value  of 
the  property  and  not  to  two  modes  of 
value,  one  of  which  gave  the  fair  value 
and  the  other  a  value  very  much  lower. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  spoliation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  take  the  pro- 
perty without  paying  its  fair  value,  and 
the  Government  had  acted  on  this  con- 
struction. They  thought  that  the  inten- 
tion was  that  if  they  did  not  pay  the 
Company  in  cash  they  should  give  them 
the  fair  value  of  the  property  in  another 
shape ;  and,  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest 
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as  tHej  had  done,  they  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  givea  the  Company  what  was 
fairly  their  due.  It  was  said  that  they 
had  given  more  than  the  fair  value,  and 
his  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  price 
given  had  been  fully  justified  by  the 
quotations  of  the  shares  in  the  market. 
There  were  no  shrewder  judges  of  a  bar- 
gain than  some  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  London  Stock  Exchange ;  and  what 
was  the  opinion  they  had  formed  ? 
Why,  that  the  Government  had  offered 
the  Company  no  more  than  the  fair  value 
of  their  property.  They  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  in- 
tended purchase  was  announced,  the 
value  of  the  shares  remained  exactly 
the  same  as  before;  but  if  it  were 
true,  as  affirmed  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  that  tho  Government  had 
made  a  sacrifice  of  £3,000,000  to  the 
Company,  how  was  it  that  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  City  of  London,  who  were 
shrewd  enough  to  have  found  this  out 
for  themselves,  had  not  gone  in  and 
bought  the  shares  in  the  market  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  their  share  of  the 
plunder  ?  The  fact  was,  that  those  who 
operated  in  the  London  market  had 
rightly  appreciated  the  bargain;  they 
had  perceived  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  give  only  the  full  value,  and 
had  given  it,  and,  therefore,  the  value 
of  the  shares  had  remained  very  much 
what  it  had  been.  Why,  what  was  the 
value  of  this  property  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  shares  of  other  Com- 
panies ?  The  Eastern  Bengal  Company 
was  paying  a  less,  or  no  better,  dividend 
and  their  shares  were  quoted  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  price  than  the  shares  of 
the  East  India  Railway  Company.  He 
did  not  think  he  need  say  anything  fur- 
ther on  this  subject.  The  Government 
believed  they  had  made  a  purchase  of 
the  Company's  property  on  fair  terms. 
They  were  told  by  the  Government  of 
India  that  they  had  bought  the  property 
at  a  price  which  was,  at  least,  30  per 
cent  below  its  real  value.  [**0h!"] 
That  was  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
Government  of  India  had  arrived  after 
fully  investigating  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  was  a  purchase  that  at  any 
rate,  in  their  judgment,  would  com- 
mend itself  as  much  to  the  House  as  it 
did  to  themselves ;  and,  acting  on  this 
conclusion,  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  sustain  to  the  utmost  of  their 

Mr,  E,  Stanhope 


Sower  the  terms  on  which  the  purchase 
ad  been  arranged.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  had  put  on  the  Paper  an 
Amendment  which,  if  carried,  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  Looking  at  the  terms 
in  which  that  Amendment  was  couched, 
he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  was  not  prepared 
to  object  to  it.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
reasonable  proposition.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  propose  to  purchase  the 
railway  under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  they  shoidd  not 
tell  the  other  Railway  Companies  that 
in  future  purchases  each  case  would  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits  ;  and  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  Goyemment  would 
have  the  same  object  in  purchasin^^ 
other  lines  as  they  had  in  the  present 
instance,  nor  would  they  necessarily 
pay  the  same  price.  Every  case  would, 
in  fact,  be  dealt  with  separately  as 
the  time  arrived;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  thought  it 
desirable  to  put  his  Amendment  to  the 
vote  he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  for  one, 
would  certainly  offer  it  no  opposition. 

Me.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  if  any  hon.  Members  were  not 
present  at  the  beginning  of  this  debate 
they  would  be  somewhat  astonbhedto 
find  the  House  still  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  Private  Bill  ;  but  they 
would  speedily  perceive  that  there  was 
an  excuse  for  this  in  the  g^cat  import- 
ance of  the  measure.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  al- 
ready stated  that  not  only  did  the  Bill 
involve  a  question  of  the  expenditure  of 
upwards  of  £32,000,000,  but  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  would  almoit 
certainly  furnish  a  precedent  for  other 
cases  of  a  similar  kind.  There  vai 
also  this  point  to  be  considered— that 
while  the  Bill  ought  to  be  fully  dia- 
cussed  by  that  House,  it  was  introdneed 
as  a  Private  Bill  and  referred  to  a  Hj« 
brid  Committee,  who  found  that,  owiog 
to  the  forms  which  governed  the  po- 
ceedings  of  such  Committees,  they  nad 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  matter.  Such  a  Committee  had  so 
power  to  express  an  opinion  on  ques- 
tions of  general  policy,  and  in  many 
other  respects  the  proceedings  of  th^ 
Committee  were  beset  with  diffieultiet 
from  which,  he  thought  it  only  right  to 
say,  he  questioned  whether  they  would 
ever  have  extricated  themselveB  had  it 
not  been  for  the  tact  and  spirit  of  in* 
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partiality  displayed  by  the  noble  Lord 
whom  they  were  happy  enough  to  have 
as  their  Chairman.    As  to  the  two  ques- 
tions   of   public    policy    involved,    he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just 
spoken  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  that  there 
would  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
whatsoever — that  was  to  say,  the  ques- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were    right  in 
exercising  their  power  of  purchasing  the 
East  Indian  Eailway ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  whether  they  were  right  in 
refraining  from  attempting  to  manage 
the  railway  themselves,  and  in  intrusting 
that  task  to  the  private  Company  from 
"whom  the  property  was  to  be  purchased  ? 
The  reasons  that  had  been  given  for 
continuing  the  management  of  the  rail- 
way in  the  hands  of  the  Company  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  perfectly  conclu- 
sive ;   but,  apart  from  them,  there  was 
the  general  consideration  that  the  Go- 
▼emment  of  India,  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  Government,  had  its  hands 
perfectly  full ;  and  when  they  found  an 
enterprize  like  the  present,  distinct  and 
separate  from  everything  else,   it  was 
certainly    desirable    that   the   Govern- 
ment should  be  relieved  from  the  task 
of  undertaking  its  control  and  manage- 
ment.     The  third  question  that  arose 
was,  however,  one  full  of  difficulty,  and 
that  was  the  question  whether  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  with   the  Company 
were  in  themselves  fair  and  reasonable. 
There  were,  he  thought,  altogether  four 
points  in  that  agreement  upon  which 
there  was  some  difiPerence  of  opinion, 
and  he  would  mention  them  in  succes- 
sion, although  he  should  not  dwell  on  any 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  one.     In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  price  given 
to  the  shareholders,  which  was  £125, 
instead  of  £124  3«.  Si.     The  defence 
which  was  urged  for  the  adoption  of 
this  course  before  the  Committee  was 
that,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
period  when  the  railway  could  be  pur- 
chased,   the  shares  were    unduly    de- 
pressed in  the  market.    But  he  would 
remark,   in  regard  to   this  argument, 
that   this    was    a    circumstance  which 
must  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  contract.    It  was 
no  new  or  accidental  circumstance  that 
liad  arisen ;   whatever  ofiect  the  power 
of    compulsory    purchase  might    have 
must  have  been  understood  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  made.    With  reference 


to  the  fact  of  the  price  of  the  shares 
having  risen  as  high  as  £132,  and  then 
having  fallen,  he  was  not  sure  that  that 
was,  necessarily,  in  consequence  of  the 
step  taken  by  the  Government.  The 
fluctuation  in  the  earnings  of  the  Com- 
pany might  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  variation  of  the  price  of  the 
shares  as  anything  else.  But  they  were 
also  told  that  they  ought  to  deal  with  the 
Company  in  a  generous  spirit,  and  that 
the  Government  ought  not  to  take  a 
fractional  advantage.  He,  for  one,  was 
not  at  all  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Eailway  Company,  either  fractionally 
or  otherwise.  But  he  could  better  have 
understood  this  argument  being  em- 
ployed if  a  hard  bargain  had  been 
driven  with  the  Bail  way  Company  in 
all  other  matters ;  but  the  fact  was  that 
where  the  rigid  application  of  the  con- 
tract was  found  to  bear  somewhat  hardly 
upon  the  Railway  Company,  the  Houso 
was  told  that  concessions  must  be  made ; 
while  in  other  instances,  where  the  rigid 
application  of  the  contract  would  have 
the  opposite  effect  and  prove  unfavour- 
able only  to  the  Indian  Exchequer,  they 
were  apt  to  be  told  that  the  contract 
prescribed  such  a  course,  and,  therefore, 
the  arrangements  must  be  made  in  exact 
accordance  with  its  terms.  The  next 
point  on  which  there  was  a  diff'erence  of 
opinion  was  as  to  the  sum  which  was  to  be 
involved  in  the  sinking  fund  contained 
in  the  annuity,  which  was  to  include  an 
annual  sum  for  the  re-payment  of  the 
capital  and  interest.  This,  it  would 
appear,  ought  to  be  calculated  on  the 
amount  tliat  would  be  recoverable  at  the 
end  of  the  lease.  At  the  end  of  a  period 
of  1)9  years  the  whole  of  the  property  of 
the  Eailway  Company  would  fall  to  the 
State  ;  but  it  had  oeen  pointed  out  that 
up  to  the  period  of  six  months  from  that 
date  the  Railway  Company  had  the 
power  of  renouncing  their  property  and 
recovering  from  the  State,  not,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  whole  of  its  market 
value,  but  merely  the  capital  expended 
on  the  line ;  therefore,  there  was  some 
degree  of  force  in  the  argument  that  if 
they  were  going  to  have  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  re-payment  of  the  capital,  they 
ought  to  base  it  on  par  value  of  the 
stock,  and  not  on  the  proposed  sum  of 
£  1 25.  There  was  also  the  question  of  the 
Jubbulpore  branch.  The  period  for 
purchasing  that  line  had  been  antici- 
pated,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
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£10,000  a-year  more  had  to  be  paid  in 
respect  of  that  branch,  because  if  the 
four  years  still  unexpired  had  been  al- 
lowed to  run  out,  a  certain  5  per  cent 
loan,  which  greatly  affected  the  amount 
of  interest,  would  have  been  extin- 
guished ;  and,  therefore,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest payable  on  the  Jubbulpore  branch 
would  not  have  been  so  great.  That,  of 
course,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  he  would  not  complain 
of  it ;  but  what  he  wanted  to  point  out 
was,  that  in  all  the  instances  where  the 
literal  application  of  the  contract  bore 
hardly  on  the  Indian  Exchequer  and  was 
favourable  to  the  Company,  the  literal 
acceptance  and  strict  letter  of  the  con- 
tract had  been  insisted  upon.  Where, 
in  the  one  instance  he  had  quoted,  the 
matter  was  the  other  way,  they  were  told 
that  an  allowance  ought  to  be  made. 
But  the  main  point,  undoubtedly,  was 
the  question  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  was  a  matter  not  only  of  greater 
intricacy,  but  a  much  larger  sum  was 
involved,  and  great  attention  was  re- 
quired. The  words  which  were  used  in 
the  contract  were — 

"  The  rate  of  interest  used  in  calculating  the 
annuity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  average  rate 
of  interest  during  the  preceding  two  years  in 
London  received  upon  the  public  obligations  of 
the  East  India  Company." 

He  thought  there  was  something  in  the 
argument  of  thehon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell)  as 
to  the  meaning  imparted  to  the  clause 
by  the  use  of  the  expression  *  *  received ; " 
and  he  was  bound  to  point  out  to  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard),  who  quoted  the 
rate  of  interest  in  Calcutta  as  an  element 
in  the  calculation,  that  the  clause  dis- 
tinctly said — "the  rate  of  interest  in 
London  ; "  and,  therefore,  what,  in  the 
least,  had  the  average  rate  of  interest 
received  in  Calcutta  to  do  with  the 
question  ?  The  meaning  given  to  these 
words  in  the  Bill  was  this.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  arrived  at  by  this  computa- 
tion— all  the  Company's  stock,  and  all 
their  obligations  in  London,  were  taken 
at  par,  and  divided  by  the  total  interest 
payable  thereupon.  There  was  so  much 
stock  at  4  per  cent,  and  so  much  at  5  per 
cent;  they  struck  an  average  between 
them,  and  said  that  should  be  the  rate 
adopted.  The  two  other  alternative  in- 
terpretations that  had  been  mentioned 

Mr.  CamphelUBannerman 


were  either  the  rate  of  interest  received 
on  investments  on  Indian  securities,  or 
the  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  had 
been  actually  raised  during  the  two  years 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.   Surely,  at  any 
rate,   the    intention    in    placing   these 
words  in  the  contract  was  to  ascertam 
something  that  was  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of   those  two  years;  they 
wished  to  ascertain  what  rate  of  interest 
should  be  employed  in  borrowing  the 
money ;  they,  therefore,  wished  to  know 
how  the  credit  of   the  Gt)vemment  of 
India  stood  in  the  market.     For  that 
purpose,  they  took  certain  events  con- 
nected with  those  two  years  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
quite  unnatural  to  accept  the  interpre- 
tation which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Government,   because    it    had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  two  years ;  it  had 
only  to  do  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  loans  were  issued  10  or  20 
years  ago.      If  they  took  the  nonunal 
rate    at.  which    new    obligations  had 
been  issued  during  the  two  years,  or  if 
they  took  the  amount  of  money  received 
on  investments  in  old  obligations,  then 
they  ascertained  the  facts  which  indicated 
the  present  state  of  the  credit  of  the 
Indian  Government.     But  if  they,  <hi 
the  other  hand,    used   the   interpreta- 
tion which  was  acted  upon  in  the  BiH 
they  were  fixing  a  rate  of  interest  for 
the  next  73  years  according  to  something 
that  happened  10  or  20  years  ago.  That 
he  admitted,  was  an  d  priori  argument 
and  he  would  not  for  a  moment  set  it 
up  against  any  legal  obligation  strictlj 
binding  upon  the  Indian  Government 
But  it  had  been  avowed  by  the  India    < 
OiEce  that  the  original  contract  was,  ii 
reality,  set  aside  and  superseded ;  and 
they,  therefore,  need  not  be  particular 
about  the   strict  technical    applicatioB 
of  the  words,  but  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  spirit  and  intention  in  the  miodi 
of  the  framers  of  the  contract     He 
asked  the  House  to  allow  him  for  a 
moment  to    accept    the    interpretatioB 
which  the   Gt)vemment  had  put  upon 
the  words,  to  assume  that  it  was  tne, 
and  that  the  meaning  they  had  acted 
upon  was  the  right  one.     What  wae  the 
account  they  themselves  gave  of  it  ?  Sr 
Louis  Mallet,  who  gave  evidence  befoit 
the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  I11& 
Office,  made  a  statement  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  matter  which  was  eactiemdj  ii* 
structive.    He  said — 
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"  At  the  tune  when  this  cIsubo  vaa  drawn  the 
only  •ecnntiei  of  the  East  India  Company  on 
the  London  market  were  bonds  which  bore  a, 
Saetoatin);  rata  of  interest — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Talue  of  the  bond  n-ns  not  nllowed  to  vary, 
bnt  the  interest  was  raised  or  lowered  accordiog 
aj  the  price  »unk  below  or  rose  above  par ;  and, 
therefore,  the  coDaideratiin  in  the  miodB  of  the 
dnwcTB  was  jnst  this — they  thought  they  had 
cot  the  whole  thing  before  them  ;  that  the  con- 
didons  of  the  problem  were  undisturbed  by  the 
conai derations  of  price.  If  they  had  foreseen 
that  the  Government  would  have  taken  over  the 
Company,  that  wo  should  have  heaped  up  our 
London  debt  and  issued  larger  loans  for  a  num. 
her  of  years,  bearing  different  rates  of  mterest, 
but  the  price  varying  infinitely,  it  would  have 
been  very  imprudent  not  to  have  inserted  worda 
which  would  have  referred  to  the  market  price  ; 
but  I  think  the  fact  I  have  stated  shows  that  it 
waa  not  in  the  minds  of  the  drawers  of  the  con- 
tnct,  and  that,  therefore,  they  drew  their  clause 
with  rrfercnce  to  the  facts  before  them,  and  did 
[lot  foreaeo  that,  ns  applicable  to  a  different 
(tate  of  things,  the  effect  of  those  terms  would 
hftTe  been  iujurious." 

It  amounted  to  thie— that  the  thing 
iritli  which  they  were  dealing  was  op- 
posed to  two  elements,  either  of  which 
might  vary — capital  and  interest.  At 
the  time  those  words  were  inserted  in 
the  contract  it  was  the  interest  only 
which  varied  ;  but,  now-a-days,  it  was 
quite  the  reverse.  Now,  there  might 
indeed  be  different  rates  of  interest ;  but 
it  did  not  fluctuate  from  year  to  year, 
ftnd  it  was  the  market  price  of  the  stock 
that  showed  the  whole  variation,  and 
therefore  indicated  the  credit  of  the 
Qovemment.  This  was  an  excellent 
historical  account  of  the  matter,  and  a 
perfect  defence  of  the  good  faith  and 
good  sense  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
tract ;  bnt  it  appeared  absolutely  sub- 
Tenive  of  any  claim  to  equity  on  behalf 
of  the  hargain  now  proposed  in  the 
BilL  It  amounted  to  this — that  the 
oiterion  or  gauge  of  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  which  was  adopted 
in  the  contract  was  no  longer  appli- 
cable ;  the  facts  which  were  ascertain- 
able 25  years  ago,  by  consideration  of 
tte  interest  alone,  were  no  longer  so 
Hcertainable  ;  the  calculation,  which 
vaa  then  complete,  was  now  incom- 
fllete  ;  and  yet  it  was  with  that  con- 
MBon  is  their  mouths,  and  with  a 
ligjtt  heart,  that  the  India  Office,  at  a 
eort,  it  might  be,  of  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000  to  the  Indian  Exchequer, 
■eoBpted  the  literal  inteq>retation  of  the 
VDioa  of  the  contract,  though  they 
fliemselTes  admitted  it  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  intentiou  of  the  framers. 
VOL.  COXLTII.    [third  series.] 


He  never  knew  a  more  estroordinary 
instance  of  recklessness  in  a  matter  of 
that  kind.  He  could  have  understood 
the  India  Office  coming  forward  and 
saying — "The  meaning  which  wo  give 
to  the  words  governing  the  interest  is 
quite  right  and  proper ;  we  think  it  a 
fair,  and  reasonable,  and  natural  thing 
that  the  interest  which  istobe  paid  for  the 
next  73  years  should  be  governed  by  the 
rate  at  which  loans  were  issued  20  years 
ago."  Or  he  could  understand  them 
saying — "  These  are  unfortunate  words ; 
our  agents  wore  outwitted ;  these  words 
were  put  in,  and  there  they  am,  and 
we  must  abide  by  them."  But  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  say  that.  They  said. 
that  this  was  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
contract ;  but  that  the  efTect  of  the  words 
was  never  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
framed  the  contract.  He  would  not 
argue  against  the  ample  fulfilment  of 
every  legal  obligation  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  might  find 
himself ;  hut  this  ho  would  say — that 
when  the  effect  of  that  clause  was  for- 
tuitously enhanced  in  the  interest  of 
the  Company,  surely  a  reason  might  be 
found  in  the  windfall  which  had  thus 
come,  unexpectedly,  to  the  Companj- 
for,  at  all  events,  insisting  upon  a 
rigid  application  of  the  contract  in  other 
respects  where  it  was  more  unfavourable 
to  the  Company.  But  what  would  they 
say  when  they  found  this  extraordinary 
interpretation  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  ever  having  sought  inde- 
pendent legal  advice,  or  without  going, 
as  prescribed  in  the  contract,  to  the 
"  Governor  or  Deputy  Governor  of  tho 
Bank  of  England?"  Tho  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  addressed  the 
House  said  tho  Government  could  not 
consult  the  Governor  or  Deputy  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  be- 
cause difTerent  Governors  were  in  ofBce 
at  the  end  of  the  time  to  those  in  office 
at  the  beginning.  The  Goreroor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  like  the  King,  he 
always  reigned ;  and  what  was  meant 
inthisinstanceby  the  word  "Governor" 
was  the  functionary,  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual. And,  surely,  when  those  words 
were  enplicitly  in  the  contract — if  tho 
contract  was  to  be  of  any  force — 
that  was  a  very  good  reason  for,  at  all 
events,  taking  ^e  opinion  of  Uie  Go- 
vernor or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  although  the  24  months 
might  not  absolutely  have  expired.  The 
2  0 
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literal  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  as  to    the  time  of   purchase. 
That  the   price  of  the  stock  was  pre- 
judicially affected  by  the   operation  of 
the    Government    was    beyond    ques- 
tion.      The    average    price    of    East 
India  Stock  for  two  vears  was  £125; 
and  the  average  price  of  Eastern  Bengal 
Stock  was  £134 ;  but  the  dividend  paid 
on  East  India  Stock  was  6j^,  and  on 
Eastern  Bengal  only  6,  so  that,  though 
the  dividend  was  ^  higher,  the  value  of 
the  stock  was  considerably  lower ;  and 
this  diminution  was  unquestionably  due 
to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government.    Therefore, 
ho  thought,  the  case  of  the  Government 
was  perfect  on  these  two  points.     Then, 
as  to  tho  rate  of  interest,  the  Indian 
Government  contend  no  concession  was 
made.     In  the  careful  discussion,   and 
many  calculations,  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  advisable  to  buy  the  line, 
one  element  was  alwaj-s  involved — that, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
higher  rates  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
the  East  India  Stock  than  for  that  of 
other  Companies,  because  of  the  5  per 
cent  loan  which  was  redeemable  next 
year.     The  Indian  officials  maintained 
that  this  5  per  cent  loan  was  an  element 
not  to  be  eliminated.     But,   after   all, 
they  were  upon   tho   same    footing  as 
they  were  in    the  Committee,  for  the 
question  was  one  for  legal  interpreta- 
tion, and  no  one  had  a  right  to  interpret 
it   except  a  Court   of  Law.     AVithout 
going  into  this  at  length,  he  might  fairly 
say  that,  whether  the  India  Office  were  in 
their  interpretation  right  or  wrong,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  had  any  other  in- 
terpretation been  adopted  it  would  have 
been    open    to   doubt,    and,   probably, 
would  have  led  to  a   law- suit.     Was 
it    worth    while    for    the   Government 
to  decline  to  treat  with  the  Company, 
because  of  the  interpretation  the  latter 
put    upon    the    contract,    leaving    the 
settlement  to   a  Court  of  Law  ?     As- 
suming that  the  Government  ultimately 
proved  their  case,  the  damage  to  the 
lino  and  tho  loss  of  revenue  would  have 
been  great;  while,  assuming  that  they 
lost,  their  position  would  be  much  worse 
than  it  was  now.  Therefore,  he  confessed, 
as  regarded  himself,  he  had  been  in- 
fluenced less   by  the   consideration  of 
whether  they  might  be  charged  with  a 
breach  of  faith  than  by  the  conviction 
that  if  the  House  threw  out  the  Bill  to- 
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morrow,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
arrangements  more  advantageous  to  the 
people  of  India.     The  whole  question 
must  be  taken  together-^ not  merely  the 
question  of  annuities  to  be  paid,  but  hov 
far  the  Government  could  recoup  them- 
selves out  of  the  railway  to  compenstte 
for  the  eharges  the  annuities  entailed  on 
the  Eevenues  of  India.   According  to  the 
calculations  the  Committee  had  before 
them,  assuming  the  continuance  of  the 
present  management,  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  rerenues  of  the 
railway  would  be  amply   sufficient  to 
meet  the  amount  of  the  annuities,  and 
to  put,  besides,  a  considerable  surplos 
into    the  pockets  of  the   Goyemment. 
They  would  be  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  railways  in  the  worid, 
and,  instead  of  paying  towards  it  for  73 
years,  they  would  during  the  time  be 
actually  making  a  profit  out  of  it.  Then- 
fore,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  at- 
tempt to  upset  the  Bill  either  by  opp<K 
sition  to  the  consideration  of  the  Seport, 
or,  by  the  insertion  of  Amendments  hen 
and  there,  upset  the  framework  of  the 
Bill.     Tho  Committee  went  at  length, 
and  with  great  care,  into  the  details  d 
every  clause,  and  it  was  their  unanimooi 
opinion  that  the  House  must  either  ir- 
cept  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  or  else  throv  it 
out.     A  great  difficulty  the  Committee 
were  under  was  owing  to  the  modeia 
which  the  Bill  was  presented  to  them. 
It  was  essentially  a  question  of  paUk 
importance ;  but  the  Committee  had  le 
follow  tho  procedure  and  practice  of  M- 
vate  Bill  legislation,  by  which  the  Ae- 
amble  of  a  Bill  was  first  considered.  M 
the  Preamble  in  the  present  Bill  occaiM 
19  pages,  and  was  full  of  conteatKM 
matter.    It  embodied  a  despatch  bm 
the  Secretary  of  State,  all  the  tenoi  rf 
agreement,  the  details  of  purchase,  aai 
the  proposals  for  working  the  line.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  alter  one  d^ 
tail    of   this  despatch,   and  the  Oob^ 
mittee  were  compelled  to  pass  the  R** 
amble   or   throw  the  Bill  out     Ate 
a  long  and  anxious  oonaideration,  th* 
Committee  came  to   the   conduaioB  il 
was  best  to  pass  the   Preamble,  aai 
then  amend  the  Bill  as  best  th^  ooaH 
and  in  this  sense  they  reported  to  the 
House.     He  quite  agreed  with  the  tenii- 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  fir 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  for,  pmctiealt^ 
it  supported  the  words  of  his  own  BepoA 
Guaranteed  railways  would  nndenw 
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have  been  as  difficult  for  the  Company 
as  for  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment had  done  quite  rightly  in  endea- 
vouring to  avoid  it ;  but  it  was  quite  as 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  Company 
that  there  should  be  no  recourse  to  law. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  see  how,  on 
the  ground  of  the  difficulty,  a  case  had 
been  made  out  for  giving  extravagant 
terms  in  the  purchase  of  the  railway. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy, in  his  usual  bold  and  courageous 
manner,  said  they  ought  to  throw  out 
the  Bill  at  once,  and  disregard  the  con- 
sequences. He  (Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man)  had  never  been  prepared  to  take 
that  course ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  the 
bargain  had  been  made  and  published, 
and  stock  had  passed  hands  on  the  faith 
of  it,  and  to  upset  it  would  cause  great 
inconvenience.  Again,  if  the  Bill  were 
thrown  out,  the  Government  would  have 
to  make  another  bargain  with  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  they  would  be  the  last  persons 
in  the  world  to  make  a  good  bargain 
now,  because  they  had  already  committed 
themselves.  Neither  did  he  agree  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Qeorge  Campbell) 
in  thinking  it  would  be  desirable  to 
purchase  the  line,  and  take  over  the 
management.  He  thought  the  Eesolu- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  was  a  sound  one  ;  and  he 
expected  that  great  benefit  would  accrue 
from  the  discussion  of  the  question  in 
the  House,  and  from  the  thorough  in- 
quiry which  took  place  before  the 
Committee.  They  ought  to  be  content 
with  these  advantages  such  as  they  were, 
and  he  advised  the  House  not  to  support 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  in  abso- 
lutely opposing  the  measure. 

Lord  GEOEOE  HAMILTON  said, 
that  as  the  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  Bill  was  referred,  he 
might  be  pardoned  if  he  trespassed  upon 
the  time  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments. 
He  believed  the  Committee  acted  in  a 
thoroughly  impartial  manner,  and  they 
felt  exceedingly  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
before  them.  The  House  would  allow 
him  to  point  out  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  the  Bill  were  rejected. 
The  Bill  provided  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Government  of  a  valuable  property, 
the  East  India  Railway.  Everybody 
would  admit  that  the  Government  were 
right  in  exercising  their  power  to  pur- 


chase the  railway.  The  next  feature  of 
the  Bill  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  were  to  get  possession  of 
the  property.  They  proposed  to  obtain 
possession  by  means  of  annuities,  and 
he  did  not  think  anyone  would  consider 
that  the  Government  were  wrong  in 
arriving  at  that  conclusion.  Thirdly,  it 
was  determined  that  the  present  Com- 
pany should  be  continued  as  the  work- 
ing authority  of  the  line,  and  that  was 
a  point  to  which  sufficient  attention  had 
not  been  called.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  said  that  the  railway  officials 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  permanent 
Staff  of  the  Government  of  India.  Of 
course,  the  officials  would  approve  of 
that,  because  they  would  receive  higher 
pay,  and  veiy  materially  improve  their 
position.  But  if  the  Government  had 
at  once  undertaken  the  working  of  the 
line,  no  one  could  estimate  how  far  the 
receipts  would  have  fallen  off.  If  the 
Government  had  decided  to  undertake 
the  management,  and  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  expenses  within  10  per 
cent  of  those  at  present,  they  would 
have  succeeded  very  well.  The  Go- 
vernment had  found  it  necessary  to  anti- 
cipate the  contract,  and  they  wished  to 
maintain  the  present  Company  as  the 
working  authority  of  the  line.  It  was 
the  intention  to  adhere  to  the  contract, 
except  in  two  particulars,  the  exceptions 
being  the  price  for  the  stock,'  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  branch  line.  And  this 
last,  though  it  involved  a  payment  of 
£10,000  a-year,  must  ultimately  be  a 
greater  gain  to  the  Government  than  it 
had  been  to  the  Company.  As  to  the 
price  to  be  given  for  the  stock.  Accord- 
ing to  the  contract,  this  was  to  be  the 
average  market  value  of  the  stock  for 
the  three  years  preceding  the  date  at 
which  the  Government  might  take  over 
the  line.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  three  years  would  be  those 
antecedent  to  February  20,  1879.  By  an- 
ticipating the  contract,  the  term  of  years 
was  from  November  1875  to  November 
1 878.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  mean  rate  would  have  been  higher 
during  the  period  mentioned  in  the  con- 
tract than  it  was  during  the  period  the  Go- 
vernment took ;  and,  therefore,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  mean  market  value  of 
the  period  taken  was  £124  4«.  Zd.  it  was 
agreed  to  give  £125  as  a  compensation 
for  the  higher  price  the  stock  would 
have    attained,  if  there   had   been    a 
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the  Company  in  consequence.  What  was 
this,  but  giving  away  that  very  power 
of  pre-emption  the  Predecessors  of  the 
Government  had  secured  25  years  ago  ? 
Then  came  the  question  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  capital  sum  into  annuities. 
This  was  divisible  into  two  points.  The 
railway  stock  was  to  be  paid  for  at 
£125  for  £100  of  stock,  and  what  fol- 
lowed  was  supplementary,  not,  of  course, 
to  be  afiPected  by  the  course  of  fair  and 
easy  dealing  with  the  Company.  Then 
arose  the  question  upon  what  terms 
this  should  be  converted  into  annuities 
terminable  in  a  certain  number  of  years. 
As  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  said,  this  conversion  was  not 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  contract. 
Here  they  were  acting  outside  the  con- 
tract, and  only  accepted  the  contract  as  a 
guidance  in  the  transaction.  Taking 
that  to  be  true,  the  question  was,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  contract  as 
guiding  tins  conversion  of  the  capital 
sum  into  Terminable  Annuities  ?  It  was 
at  once  obvious  that  since  they  were  not 
taking  it  as  an  imperative  direction, 
they  were  entitled  to  look  at  the  inten- 
tion rather  than  at  the  words  themselves, 
if  the  words  were  ambiguous  and  inca- 
pable of  direct  interpretation.  It  had 
been  conceded  by  everyone  speaking 
from  the  Government  Benches  that  the 
obvious  intention  was  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  capital  sum  into  Terminable 
Annuities  should  be  made  upon  such 
terms  as  the  annuities  would  sell  in  the 
market,  so  that  the  railway  should  suflfer 
no  loss  from  this  form  of  the  bargain. 
That  was  regarded  as  the  intention  of  the 
contract  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Company 
himself.  It  was  obvious  that  if  they  wanted 
to  discover  the  rate  at  whidi  these  se- 
curities would  sell,  they  must  go  to  the 
market  and  find  out  what  was  the  inte- 
rest on  current  Indian  Annuities.  There 
could  be  ascertained  at  onco  the  exact 
rate  at  which  the  £125  could  be  con- 
verted into  its  equivalent  in  Terminable 
Annuities.  More  than  this,  there  was  a 
guide  to  be  found  by  reference  to  the 
antecedent  practice  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  East  India  Company  were 
in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  time  to 
time  in  the  London  market,  and  they 
offered  such  terms  as  floated  their  obli- 
gations at  par.  According  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  they  were  not  bound  by  the 
exact  terms  of  the  contract,  but  could 
work  outside  it,  only  following  its  spirit. 

Mr-  Courtney 


Then,  recurring  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
East  India  Company  boiTOwed,  he  found 
it  was  £3  18«.  bd,  per  cent,  instead  of 
the  £4   6*.  Orf.,  by  which  now  the  Go- 
vernment would  throw  a  loss  upon  the 
Indian  Exchequer  of  between  £2,750,000 
and  £3,750,000.     They  had  been  told 
that  this  had  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Indian  Government,  and 
there  had  been  an  unanimous  opinion  in 
favour  of  dealing    with   the    Eailwaj 
Company  in  the   manner  proposed  bj 
tlio   Bill ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  the 
Indian  Government  were  liable  to  very 
grave  censure  for  the  sacrifices  they  had 
made  of  the  Indian  Treasury — first,  bj 
giving  a  greater  capital  sum  than  ought 
to  have  been  given ;   and  for  the  still 
more  flagrant  sacrifice  by  converting  this 
sum  into  annuities  at  an  unnecessarilr 
hijjrh  rate.     What  was  to  be  done  now? 
Tlio   hon.   Member   for  Kirkcaldy  (air 
George  Campbell)  had  been  somevhat 
misunderstood.     What  he  (Mr.  Court- 
ney) understood  him  to  say  was  that  the 
cardinal  fault  of  the  Indian  Government 
in  carrying  through  these  transactiou 
was  that  they  thought  thev  were  *'  under 
the  thumb  "  of  the  East  'India  Railwaj 
Company,   whereas    the     reverse  wai 
actually  the  case.     The  Government  had 
the  power  in  February  of  this  year  of 
compulsorily  buying  the   main  line  of 
the  Company,   though  they  could  not 
buy  the    Jubbulpore   branch  for  four 
years  to  come.     But  they  could  eaiilj 
have  waited  four  years  for  this,  the  mail 
line  being  the  profitable  line.    If  thif 
had  said  to  the  Company — "We  ail 
going  to  buy  your  main  line  under  <w 
compulsory  powers,  but  if  you  are  wit 
ing  we  will  enter  into  agreement  foril 
transfer  of  the  Jubbulpore  line  ali^ 
then  they  could  have  secured  terms  wflf 
much  more  favourable  than  thej  had 
now.     If  the  Company  had  stood  <A 
then   the  Government    need  not  hivt 
bought  the  Jubbulpore  branch  line  i' 
all.  but  have  gone  on  with  the  main  In* 
independently.    As  the  hon.  MemlMf  te 
Kirkcaldy  said,  the  compulsory  poW 
was  still  open  \  it  ran  for  six  monthifro* 
February,  so  that  it  would  not  ^^F^ 
until  August.      Even   then,  if  the  Bl 
were  put  aside  summarily — which.  hov> 
ever,  he  did  not  advocate — it  would  Mt 
follow  that  the  policy  of  purchasing thi 
railway  would  be  negatived,  orthepo«« 
of  purchase  negatived.     The  Gtfvtf^ 
ment  might  still  g^ve  notice  of  thieiri^ 
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in  future  negotiations  that  the  present 
action  settled  nothing  as  regarded  the 
interpretation  of  the  annuity  clause. 
He  would  even  p:o  further,  and  express 
an  opinion  that  if  the  Oovernor  or  De- 
puty GK)yemor  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  clause 
— and  no  one  could  say  what  views  those 
officials  might  hereafter  hold — if  their 
decision  was  to  be  absolute,  then  that 
would  be  putting  enormous  power  into 
the  hands  of  those  gentlemen,  without 
giving  power  to  the  contracting  parties 
to  appeal  to  a  Court  of  Law.  The  Go- 
vernor and  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  were  mentioned  in  these  old  con- 
tracts probably  because  they  kept  the 
official  records  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  they  were  only  to  be  applied 
to  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  to  agree ;  but  it 
was  unjustifiable,  in  his  opinion,  to 
assume  that  in  any  essential  points  of 
the  contract  both  parties  should  not  ap- 
peal to  a  Court  of  Law.  Another  diffi- 
culty might  occur  in  cases  where  the 
Governor  and  the  Deputy  Governor  gave 
independent  opinions.  Suppose  one 
party  appealed  to  the  Gt)vemor  for  his 
interpretation  of  the  clause,  and  the 
other  party  referred  to  the  Deputy  Go- 
vernor ;  and  supposing  the  two  opinions 
to  conflict,  who  was  to  decide  ?  There 
was  no  provision  for  settling  this  diffi- 
culty. Kather  strong  and  unfair  lan- 
guage had  been  applied  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  in  respect  to  these 
contracts ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
he  did  not  make  the  contracts — they  were 
a  legacy  from  the  East  India  Company. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  had  often 
praised  the  finance  of  the  old  Company ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  contract  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  of  his  day,  and  though  it 
might  now  seem  ambiguous  and  difficult 
of  interpretation,  at  that  time  these  con- 
tracts were  considered  models  of  lucidity. 
But  they  were  applied  to  the  difiPerent 
circumstances  of  25  years  ago,  and  that 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  divergence  of 
opinion  now.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  assent  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney,  and  then  pass  the 
Bill  without  alteration.  The  arrange- 
ment had  been  shown  to  be  altogether 
of  an  exceptional  character,  inasmuch 
as  the  loan  bearing  5  per  cent  was  re- 
deemable next  year,  and  would  be  alto- 
gether eliminated  from  future  calcula- 


tions as  regarded  the  rate  of  interest.  It 
was  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  the  Com- 
pany had  reduced  their  working  ex- 
penses to  a  lower  amount  than  they  had 
ever  been  before,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  property  had  become  so  valuable 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  acquire  possession  of  it. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  accept  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  and  then 
pass  the  Bill  without  alteration. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  when  the 
noble  Lord  argued  in  favour  of  the  In- 
dian Government  dealing  in  a  liberal 
spirit  with  the  Company  because  it  was 
due  to  this  purchase  that  their  stock 
stood  at  a  diminished  price  in  the 
market,  he  used  an  argument  of  a  some- 
what extraordinary  character.  The  fact 
was,  there  was  the  power  of  pre-emption 
given  to  the  Government  by  the  original 
contract  with  the  Company,  and  the 
existence  of  this  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing down  the  price  of  stock  in  the 
market.  Yet,  when  the  Government 
proceeded  to  exercise  the  power  given 
by  the  contract,  then  it  was  proposed  to 
take  into  account  the  depreciation  of 
stock  which  resulted  from  this  right  of 
pre-emption.  Take  a  parallel  case.  Sup- 
pose the  Government  had  two  stocks  at  5 
per  cent ;  one  redeemable  in  20  years, 
and  the  other  next  year.  Of  course,  the 
20  years'  stock  would  be  sellinfi^  at  over 
£150  in  the  market,  while  the  other 
would  be  £101  or  so.  And  suppose  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  with 
a  proposal  to  give  these  people  a  bonus 
next  year  because  their  stock  could  be 
redeemed  at  a  depreciated  price.  That 
was  the  whole  g^st  of  the  comparison 
the  noble  Lord  made  between  the  East 
India  Railway  and  the  Eastern  Bengal. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  ex- 
plained what  he  had  said  was,  that  by 
the  operations  of  the  Government  during 
the  three  years  antecedent  to  the  date 
the  Government  entered  into  the  ar- 
rangements the  price  of  stock  was 
lowered. 

Mb.  COURTNEY  said,  that  the  argu- 
ment went  further  than  the  three  years 
antecedent  to  the  period  when  the  right 
was  exercised.  The  price  would  be  de- 
preciated, the  price  of  stock  would  begin 
to  fall  as  the  period  approached  for.  the 
right  of  purchase.  This  had  the  effect 
of  depreciating  the  stock,  and  now  it 
was  proposed  to  give  an  extra  price  to 
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of  it ;  be  believed  the  purchase  of  rail- 
ways was  a  fatal  mistake.  He  thought 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  stated 
distinctly  they  were  never  expected  to 
give  the  amount  to  the  old  railway,  be- 
cause they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  railway  on  terms  that  were  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government.  They  were 
not  competent  to  compete  with  private 
individuals,  and,  therefore,  the  less  they 
had  to  do  with  them  the  better.  He 
objected  altogether  to  the  purchase,  and 
he  had  seen  some  little  of  the  working 
of  those  purchases.  Let  them  look  at 
the  commencement  of  that  contract ;  what 
was  it  ?  It  was  originally  a  99  years' 
lease.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dover  gave  them  some  figures  as  to  how 
they  began ;  but  he  forgot  to  tell  them 
about  the  22nd  clause — how  that  got 
into  the  contract.  Then  came  a  little 
clause  touching  the  payment,  to  the 
oflfect  that  any  time  during  those  99 
years  the  Railway  Company  should  have 
the  right  of  payment,  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  of  their  capital.  He  did 
not  find  fault  with  the  Government ;  but 
he  could  not  understand  how  the  clause 
should  have  got  into  the  Bill.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  a  99  years'  lease ;  the 
French  Government  did  it,  but  the 
French  Government  took  possession  of 
the  lines ;  and  they  should  have  done  the 
same  in  India,  if  it  had  been  properly 
arranged.  But  here,  after  guaranteeing 
five-sevenths,  having  done  that,  they  al- 
lowed thatclause  to  be  introduced,  stating, 
to  the  astonishment  of  mankind  and  all 
who  read  it,  that  those  gentlemen  to 
whom  they  had  guaranteed  the  5  per 
cent  and  granted  a  99  years'  lease  should 
have  the  right  to  come  and  demand  tlie 
whole  of  their  capital.  They  might  say, 
**  Why  did  you  pass  the  Preamble  to 
this  Bill  ?  "  And  there  he  agreed,  with- 
out hesitation,  with  the  noble  Lord,  in 
saying  they  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  the 
inextricable  counfusion  that  would  have 
arisen  made  it  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise. He  agreed  entirely  with  the  Ee- 
solution  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  and  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  willing  to  accept  it,  as  it 
would,  in  the  future,  prevent  contracts 
being  made  like  the  present  one. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  merely  rose 
to  address  himself  to  one  point  in  his 
hon.  Friend's  case,  and  he  should  merely 

Mr.  Muntz 


speak  to  that  one  point.     He  thoofcKt 
there  was  some  misunderstanding.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hacknej 
had  moved  an  Amendment  expressing 
the  sense  of  a  portion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  expressing  the  sense 
of  those  who  had  looked  into  the  matter, 
and  the  Government  had  accepted  that 
Amendment ;  therefore,  there  was  reallv 
no  question  before  the  House,  except  to 
reject  the  Bill  altogether,  and  into  that 
question  he  would  not  go.     There  was, 
however,  one  point,  and  that  was.  on 
what  basis  should  the  annuity  be  calcu- 
lated ?    If,  instead  of  accepting  a  cash 
payment,   an  annuity  should    be  de- 
manded, on  what  basis  should  that  be 
calculated,  under  the  terms,  not  only  of 
the  railway  contract,  but  of  the  present 
arrangement  ?     He  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  existing  doiiog 
the  term  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  GoTem- 
mont.     It  was  then  proposed  that  all  of 
thcin  should  revert  to  the  State.    That 
was  considered,  by  a  most  able  body  of 
men,  to  be  the  best ;  and  it  eertainlywas 
the  view  taken  at  the  time,  and  was  dose 
in  Franco  and  other  foreign  coxuitms. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  Governmeat 
should  acquire  the  railway  propertj  of 
that  kind,  if  necessary,  and  it  was  hdd 
that  Railway  Companies  should  not  ac- 
quire the  actual  soil ;  they  should  not  be 
the  proprietors,   but  only  hold  a  loig 
lease,     terminable,     according  to  tbt 
French  practice,  at  99  years.    The  nil- 
ways  were  constructed  by  Companies  oi 
the  old  basis  of  a  former  Act — upon  ai 
Act  passed  in  the  year  1844,  or  Xiii, 
he  was  not  sure  which — under  which  tki 
Government  had  power  to  acquire  al 
the  railways  after  a  period  of  21  j«m* 
on  giving  certain  notice,  on  a  certaa 
basis  of  valuation.     Although  thatcoa* 
promise  was   accepted  by  Pariianwi^ 
it  had  never  been  put  in  executiot  i< 
all,  and  the  plan  of  the  French  Gon* 
ment  was    adopted — that  was  to  ^ 
they  only  had  property  in  their  &• 
for  99  years?  and,  at  a  certain  int«Wr 
Government  could  acquire  those  .fii* 
upon  paying  an  adequate  compensi^ 
But  there  was  this  difference.   In  * 
case  of  English  railways,  the  Comps** 
were  to  hold  the  lines  absolutelj;  ^ 
in  the  case  of  India,   the  Ooinptf|J 
were  only  to  hold  them  undera  99t«*» 
lease,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  «• 
fixed  by  Government.    There  wm  * 
alternative.  Instead  of  paying  tbeo^i* 
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tention  to  purchase  the  main  line,  and 
might  enter  into  a  new  contract  with  the 
Company ;  this  might  be  easily  and  pro- 
fitably done.  The  House  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
for  bringing  forward  his  Eesolution,  and 
demonstrating  as  he  had  done  that  the 
Indian  Government,  in  two  ways,  had 
ehown  deplorable  laxity  in  guarding  the 
Revenues  of  India. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  doubted  if  any  Com- 
mittee  had  more  difficulties  to  contend 
with  than  the  Committee  to  whom  this 
Bill  had  been  referred ;  but  if  they  had 
a  difficulty  there,  it  had  now  been  in- 
creased by  the  extraordinary  statement 
of  the  Under  Secretary,  in  which  he  had 
informed  the  House  that  this  contract 
was  not  binding,  but  merely  put  for- 
ward for  guidance.  ["  No,  no !"]  Then 
he  was  glad  to  hear  it  was  legally  bind- 
ing ;  but  that  was  precisely  what  they 
had  been  told  all  through,  that  it  was  not. 
Then,  let  the  contract  be  adhered  to, 
and  there  would  be  no  sacrifice  of  this 
£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000.  Either  the 
contract  must  be  binding  or  not.  It  was 
absurd  to  say  the  contract  should  be 
adhered  to  where  it  suited  the  Indian 
Ooyemment,  or  where  it  suited  the  Com- 
pany, and  where  it  did  not  suit  the 
Company  it  should  be  overturned.  The 
Committee  were  informed  that  the  con- 
tract was  not  binding,  but  that  it  was  to 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  arrangement ; 
otherwise,  the  contract  was  binding  on 
both  sides.  In  the  first  place,  the  Com- 
mittee were  in  a  difficulty  from  having 
the  Bill  laid  before  them  as  a  Private 
Bill,  and  being  told  to  discuss  the 
matter  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  call  evidence  to  this 
public  policy.  The  question  of  finance 
was  clear  enough,  supposing  the  con- 
tract to  be  binding.  On  the  subject  of 
general  policy,  he  had  himself  put  ques- 
tions to  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and  received 
for  answer  that  the  advantages  contem* 
plated,  if  the  Bill  became  law,  were  two- 
fold. The  witness  believed  that,  in  future 
years,  Government  would  derive  a  large 
revenue  from  the  railway ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  longer  the  transfer  was 
delayed  the  larger  the  sum  Government 
would  have  to  pay.  For  military  pur- 
poses, it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
acquire  the  line ;  in  fact,  the  only  advan- 
tage was,  that  the  property  ought  to  be 
secured  because  it  might  increase  in 
value.    In  reply  to  another  question, 


Sir  Louis  Mallet  said  this  was  not  a 
speculative  opinion ;  but  it  was  formed 
on  solid  reason  and  experience  as  a 
basis.  That  was  precisely  the  case  with 
all  railways,  and  when  they  gauged  it 
they  found  their  net  receipts  were  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  that 
they  could  afibrd  to  pay  very  large 
dividends ;  and  if  hon.  Members  would 
recollect,  they  would  remember  how 
some  railways  that  had  paid  10  per 
cent,  7  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent,  were 
now  paying  only  6  per  cent,  4  per  cent, 
2  per  cent,  and  even  nothing  at  all.  If 
they  would  consider  how  they  conj- 
menced,  they  would  know  very  well 
those  railways,  in  their  first  operations, 
had  everything  new — new  engines,  car- 
riages, rails,  new  bridges,  and  everything 
else ;  there  were  no  repairs,  there  was 
everything  to  receive,  and  nothing  to  pay. 

Mr.   E.  STANHOPE:    These  have 
occurred  since  the  Famine. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  now  talk- 
ing not  of  the  East  Indian  Railways, 
but  of  what  was  the  result  on  the 
receipts  in  this  country.  He  said  they 
would  have  the  same  occur  with  respect 
to  all  railway  property  in  India;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  unfair  to  make  such  a 
commercial  arrangement  as  the  one  that 
had  been  made.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  had  been  received  up  to  June, 
1878,  the  sum  of  £518,000;  the  year 
before  it  was  £630,000.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  had  fallen  off  from  the  exigen- 
cies of  circumstances ;  but  it  showed  that 
the  increase  was  not  going  on  as  was 
anticipated.  At  this  moment,  the  Bail- 
way  Companies  worked  the  railways  under 
a  guarantee  of  India  5  per  cent.  They 
received  five-tenths  now,  and  they  were 
going  to  give  two-tenths  to  the  Indian 
Eailway  Companies  for  their  manage- 
ment; that  was,  some  £200,000  a-year, 
and  all  they  gained  by  that  was  three- 
tenths  ;  they  got  three-tenths  of  the  sur- 
plus beyond  the  5  per  cent,  and  was  it 
worth  the  while  of  the  Government  in- 
curring the  great  risk  by  taking  the 
burden  of  the  Company  upon  themselves  ? 
He  did  not  wish  to  trouble  the  House 
with  financial  opinions;  but  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  made  this  remark — he  said,  after 
the  purchase,  it  could  not  be  disputed — 
no  one  in  that  House,  and,  he  believed 
he  said,  or  out  of  the  House,  could  doubt 
the  policy  of  the  purchase.  Now,  he  was 
one  of  those  \\\xo  did  doubt  the  policy 
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of  it ;  be  believed  the  purchase  of  rail- 
ways was  a  fatal  mistake.     Ho  thought 
the  noble  Lord  who   had  spoken,   the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  stated 
distinctly  they  were  never  expected  to 
give  the  amount  to  the  old  railway,  be- 
cause they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  railway  on  terms  that  were  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government.  They  were 
not  competent  to  compete  with  private 
individuals,  and,  therefore,  the  less  they 
had  to  do  with  them  the  better.      He 
objected  altogether  to  the  purchase,  and 
he  had  seen  some  little  of  the  working 
of  those  purchases.     Let  thom  look  at 
the  commencement  of  that  contract ;  what 
was  it  ?    It  was  originally  a  99  years* 
lease.     His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dover  gave  them  some  figures  as  to  how 
they  began ;  but  he  forgot  to  tell  them 
about  the  22nd  clause — how  that  got 
into  the  contract.     Then  came  a  little 
clause   touching    the  payment,   to    the 
eflfect  that  any  time    during  those    99 
years  the  Railway  Company  should  have 
the  right  of  payment,  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  of  their  capital.  Hodid 
not  find  fault  with  the  Government ;  but 
he  could  not  understand  how  the  clause 
should  have  got  into  the  Bill.     There 
was  nothing  new  in  a  99  years'  lease ;  the 
French    Government    did   it,    but    the 
French  Government  took  possession  of 
the  lines ;  and  they  should  have  done  the 
same  in  India,  if  it  had  been  properly 
arranged.    But  here,  after  guaranteeing 
five-sevenths,  having  done  that,  they  al- 
lowed that  clause  to  bo  introduced,  stating, 
to  the  astonishment  of  mankind  and  all 
who  read  it,   that  those  gentlemen   to 
whom  they  had  guaranteed  the  5  per 
cent  and  granted  a  99  years*  lease  should 
have  the  right  to  come  and  demand  the 
whole  of  their  capital.     They  might  say, 
*'  Why  did  you  pass  the  Preamble  to 
this  Bill  ?  *'    And  there  he  agreed,  with- 
out hesitation,  with  the  noble  Lord,  in 
saying  they  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  the 
inextricable  coun fusion  that  would  have 
arisen  made  it  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise.    He  agreed  entirely  with  the  Re- 
solution of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  and  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  willing  to  accept  it,  as  it 
would,  in  the  future,  prevent  contracts 
being  made  like  \\\q  present  one. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  merely  rose 
to  address  himself  to  one  point  in  his 
hon.  Friend's  case,  and  he  snould  merely 

Mr,  Muni% 


speak  to  that  one  point.     He  thoa|[bt 
there  was  some  misunderstanding.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
had  moved  an  Amendment  expreeang 
the  sense  of  a  portion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  expressing  the  senee 
of  those  who  had  looked  into  the  matter, 
and  the  Government  had  accepted  that 
Amendment ;  therefore,  there  was  really 
no  question  before  the  House,  except  to 
reject  the  Bill  altogether,  and  into  that 
question  he  would  not  go.     There  was, 
however,  one  point,  and  that  was,  on 
what  basis  should  the  annuity  be  calcu- 
lated ?     If,  instead  of  accepting  a  cash 
payment,   an  annuity   should    be  de- 
manded, on  what  basis  should  that  be 
calculated,  under  the  terms,  not  only  of 
the  railway  contract,  but  of  the  present 
arrangement  ?     He  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  existing  during 
the  term  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  GoTera- 
uiont.     It  was  then  proposed  that  all  of 
them  should  revert  to  the  State.    That 
was  considered,  bv  a  most  able  bodT  of 
men,  to  be  the  best ;  and  it  certainly  was 
the  view  taken  at  the  time,  and  was  done 
in  Franco  and  other  foreign  countries. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  acquire  the  railway  property  of 
that  kind,  if  necessary,  and  it  was  held 
that  Railway  Companies  should  not  ac- 
quire the  actual  soil ;  they  should  not  be 
the  proprietors,   but  only  hold  a  long 
lease,     terminable,     according   to  the 
French  practice,  at  99  years.     The  rail- 
ways were  constructed  by  Companies  ob 
the  old  basis  of  a  former  Act — upon  an 
Act  passed  in  the  year   1844,  or  1S5& 
he  was  not  sure  which — under  which  the 
Government  had  power  to  acquire  aB 
the  railways  after  a  period  of  21  yean, 
on  giving  certain  notice,  on  a  certain 
basis  of  valuation.     Although  that  com- 
promise was   accepted  by  Parliament, 
it  had  never  been  put  in  execution  at 
all,  and  the  plan  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment was    adopted — that  was  to  say, 
they  only  had   property  in   their  line 
for  99  years?  and,   at  a  certain  inteml 
Government  could   acquire  those  .lioei 
upon  paying  an  adequate  compensatioB. 
But  there  was  this  ditference.     In  the 
case  of  English  railways,  the  Companies 
were  to  hold  the  lines  absolutely ;  but 
in  the  case  of  India,    the  Companiea 
were  only  to  hold  them  under  a  99  yean* 
lease,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  was 
fixed  by  Government.     There  was  aa 
alternative.  Instead  of  paying  thecaptil 
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sum  downy  as  for  English  Companies, 
the  Qovemment  should  be  empowered  to 
pay  an  annuity,  current  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  of  99  years ;  and 
that  was  the  origin  of  the  special  dause 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion  to-day.  The  question  he 
wished  to  ask  he  dared  say  the  Ghan- 
celldr  of  the  Exchequer  could  answer 
satissfactorily ;  and,  if  so,  it  would,  per- 
haps, clear  up  the  matter.  In  the  agree- 
ment which  they  now  had  under  con- 
sideration, and  which  was  explained  in 
the  Bill,  but  which  was  still  more  ex- 
plained in  the  portion  of  the  evidence  to 
which  no  reference  had  been  made,  the 
owners  of  stock  in  the  East  India  Hail- 
way  had  an  option — they  might  either 
accept  the  annuity  during  the  remainder 
of  the  99  years,  or  they  might  accept  a 
perpetual  annuity.  If  they  referred  to 
the  evidence,  they  would  see  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Crawford — and  if  they  re- 
ferred to  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  they 
woold  see  it  there — that  they  had  the 
option  of  taking  either  a  perpetual 
annuity,  or  an  annuity  for  the  remainder 
of  the  99  years.  In  the  answer  given 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  they  would  see  that 
2y427  proprietors  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  perpetual  annuity,  instead  of  the 
annuity  for  the  remaining  period  of  70 
years,  or  whatever  it  was.  It  was  the 
option  of  receiving  cash,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  cash,  at  the  present  time,  fairly 
represented  by  the  annuity ;  and  the 
rail  ways,  representing  nearly  £4,000,000, 
had  accepted  nearly  £4,500,000  of  stock 
in  the  nature  of  that  annuity.  The 
question  he  wanted  to  ask  was  this.  If 
the  railways  had  the  option  of  taking  a 
terminable  annuity  at  a  fixed  term  of  70 
years,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  terminable 
by  the  Government  at  a  certain  date, 
why,  he  wished  to  ask,  was  the  rate  of 
interest  different  one  from  the  other? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  if  all  the  pro- 
prietors were  to  be  put  on  a  level,  as  had 
been  so  strongly  put  by  the  noble  Lord, 
those  two  were  not  upon  a  level.  That 
was  the  only  question  he  wished  to  ask, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Szchequer  could  give  him  an  answer. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  debate ;  but  there  was  one 
point  that  had  not  been  touched  upon, 
and  which  he  thought  should  be  referred 
to.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  as 
to  the  main  point,  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion;  and  he  believed  the  majority 


of  the  House  were  satisfied  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  acted  wisely  in  making 
the  purchase ;  that  they  acted  very  wisely 
in  making  arrangements  with  the  Com- 
pany to  work  the  line  instead  of 
attempting  to  work  the  line  themselves, 
and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
great  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  payment 
of  the  £125  per  cent  stock  ;  but  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  confusion  that  had  been  effected  in 
the  terms  that  had  been  so  unfavourable 
upon  the  Government,  and  which  had 
imposed  a  needless  burden  of  £3,000,000 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  India.  Bightly 
or  wrongly,  that  had  been  interpreted 
at  the  India  Ofiice  to  mean  they  were  to 
take  the  amount  of  interest  paid,  and 
not  the  interest  that  would  be  yielded 
by  stock.  He  could  hardly  imagine  that 
interpretation  could  hold  good,  and  he 
could  not  see  any  meaning  in  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Governor  or  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  unless  it  was 
for  ascertaining  what  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be.  The  whole  difficulty  might 
have  been  avoided  by  standing  on  the 
other  alternative,  never  offering  an 
annuity,  but  paying  off  the  amount  in 
cash  or  in  stod^,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  cash.  He  should  have  thought 
the  natural  mode  of  proceeding  was 
this.  When  the  India  Office  found  they 
were  fettered  by  the  wording  of  the 
clause,  they  should  have  offered  the  pay- 
ment in  a  different  form,  and  have  said 
— **  Here  is  £125  in  cash,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  4  per  cent  stock ;  "and  they  should 
have  given  those  who  liked  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  one-fifth 
of  the  profits  a  less  amount  in  cash  or 
stock.  They  might  have  said  they  could 
either  take  £125  in  cash,  or  £100  in 
cash  or  stock,  and  scrip  for  £25,  repre- 
senting the  profits,  and,  in  that  way, 
they  would  have  got  rid  of  the  annuity 
altogether.  As  regarded  finding  the 
requisite  cash,  a  loan  for  an  equivalent 
amount,  specially  secured  on  the  pur- 
chased railways,  could  easily  have  been 
raised  in  the  market;  but,  practically, 
a  fair  offer  of  stock  would  have  been 
taken  by  nearly  all  the  shareholders, 
and  the  operation  would  have  been  an 
ordinary  one  of  the  conversion  of  a  loan 
into  one  of  lower  interest.  Therefore,  if 
he  might  say  so,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  no  excuse  to  say  the 
annuity  clause  had  placed  them  in  a 
disadvantageous  position. 
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Mr.  GRANTHAM  said,  he  would 
venture  to  answer  the  question  that  had 
been  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Orkney  (Mr.  Laing).  It  was  self  evi- 
dent that  if  the  purchase  could  have 
been  made  in  that  way,  it  would  be  the 
better  course  to  adopt;  but  the  Com- 
mittee was  told  by  all  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Indian  Department  that 
it  was  felt,  in  financial  circles,  that  the 
(irovernment  could  not  take  such  a  course 
without  disarranging  the  finances  of 
India.  It  was  unanimously  felt  it  would 
not  bo  wise  to  go  to  market  at  the 
present  time,  with  finances  that  were 
considerably  disarranged,  to  borrow  the 
£30,000,000,  which  would  be  required  to 
pay  them  off  in  cash,  when  there  was  the 
certainty  of  having  to  raise  £17,000,000 
next  year  to  pay  off  the  £5  per  cent  loan. 
It  had  also  been  stated  they  should 
have  had  stock  itself.  The  shareholders 
would  not  have  accepted  stock  ;  and, 
that  being  so,  it  became  a  matter  of 
**  Hobson's  choice."  It  had  been  as- 
sumed the  Government  were  not  bound 
to  pay  anything  as  the  sinking  fund, 
and  that  the  4^.  6d.  given  for  the  sinking 
fund  was  not  necessary.  Now  that, 
he  thought,  was  a  mistake,  because  the 
annuity  clause  came  in.  It  was  true 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  contract  giving 
the  Government  power  to  purchase  at 
the  end  of  25  years ;  but  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  come  in  before  the 
Company  had  derived  the  full  benefit  of 
their  outlay,  which  they  would  do  at 
the  end  of  99  years,  then  there  was  a 
reason  why  the  property  should  be 
treated  as  freehold,  and  not  as  lease- 
hold, and  should  be  taken  at  its  full 
value.  They  were  told,  therefore,  that  if 
the  Government  purchased  the  line,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  raise 
money  in  cash,  and  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  pay  a  larger  sum  in  the  shape 
of  an  annuity.  That  being  so,  there 
was  no  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  all;  for  the  construction 
put  upon  the  annuity  clause  as  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  sinking 
fund  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  the 
correct  one.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment could  have  paid  in  cash  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  done  so ;  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  had  done 
the  best  they  could,  and,  indeed,  they 
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had  no  other  course  open  to  them  than 
the  one  they  had  adopted. 

The  CH  ANCELLOK  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  merely  rise  in  consequence  of 
the  question  put  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  GbildersV 
and  I  rise  rather  to  say  that  I  should 
prefer  to  have  that  question  answered 
by  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope' 
or  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  who  sit  near  me,  and  who  are 
familiar  with  these  matters.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  convenient  if  the  question 
were  put  to-morrow  on  the  Report.  The 
position  in  which  we  now  stand  is  this. 
The  Bill  has  been  laid  before  the  House 
with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  it 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  has 
moved  an  Amendment  upon  the  question 
of  its  being  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  Amendment  the  Government  are 
prepared  to  accept.  Therefore,  instead 
of  considering  the  Bill  now,  we  shall 
pass  the  Besolution  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney;  and,  to-morrow,  we  will 
endeavour  to  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill,  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kirkcaldy  has  one  or  two  Amend- 
ments to  propose. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  I  will  repeat  mj 
question  to-morrow,  and  put  it  more 
clearly,  so  as  to  give  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  fair  opportunity  of 
replying  to  it. 

Question  put,  and  negatived . 
Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Resolved^  That  this  House,  adopting  the  T^ 
commendation  contained  in  the  Special  Heport 
of  the  Committee  to  which  this  Bill  wia  w* 
ferrcd,  is  of  opinion  that  its  provisions  shooU 
not  bo  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  defining  tk 
twrms  on  which  the  Indian  Grovemment  bit 
hereafter  exercise  its  right  of  acquiring  poMB** 
sion  of  the  other  guaranteed  Bailwa}'8  in  Ib^ 

Consideration,  as  amended,  defend 
till  To-morrow, 

ORDERS    OF    THE   DAT, 

— •o^O'O* — 

INDIAN  MARINE  {rc-committed)  BILL 
{JTr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr.  J.  O,  TelhU.) 
[bill  211.]      COM^ITTSB. 

Order  for  Conmiittee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tkt 
Chair.*'— (.I/r.  E.  i>tanhope.) 
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SiK  OHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
this  was  a  measure  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  considered  at  that  period  of 
the  Sitting,  as  it  dealt  not  only  with 
ships  in  Indian  waters,  but  with  Indian 
ships  in  all  waters,  even  in  the  waters 
of  this  country.  He,  therefore,  begged 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Sir  Charles  W.  Dilhe.) 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  hoped  the  objec- 
tion would  not  be  pressed.  The  Bill  was 
a  very  simple  one,  and  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed the  other  evening  on  the  second 
reading.  Hon.  Members  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  moving  Amendments 
in  Committee,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
time  they  had  at  their  disposal  now 
might  be  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thunday, 

POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  (No  2)  BILL. 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth.) 

[bill  212.]      SECOND  READINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

And  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven 
of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  adjourned 
tiU  this  day. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine 
of  the  clock. 

MOTION, 


EDUCATION    (WALES).— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  due 
provision  for  higher  education  in  Wales, 
and  to  move — 

'*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  the 
daty  of  the  Government  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  assisting  any  local  effort  -which  may 
be  made  for  supplying  such  deficiency ; " 

said,  he  rose  with  a  sense  of  the  deepest 
responsibility,  because  he  felt  that  on 


the  fate  of  his  Motion  might  depend  the 
future  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
people  of  Wales.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  in  that  great  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  moving  the  second 
reading  of  his  Irish  University  Bill, 
said — 

"When  we  look  into  the  far  future,  the 
well-being  of  Ireland  must  in  great  degree 
depend  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
of  her  people ;  and  in  promotion  of  that  cul- 
ture the  efficiency  of  her  Universities  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  most  powerful  and  efiectual  instru- 
ment."— [3  Hattsard,  ccxiv.  378.] 

Of  all  men  in  tliis  country,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  probably  drank  deeper 
at  the  source  of  intellectual  knowledge 
than  any  other  man.  No  man  was, 
probably,  more  capable  of  appreciating 
the  benefits  of  high  education — such 
education  as  was  imparted  at  their  old 
Universities — than  his  right  hon.  Friend ; 
and,  certainly,  no  man  had  sacrificed 
more  than  he  in  the  endeavour  to  ex- 
tend such  education  to  Ireland.  The 
first  portion  of  his  (Mr.  Hussey  Vivian's) 
task  to-night  was  to  show  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  high  education  in 
Wales,  and  he  regretted  that  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that.  Be- 
fore, however,  they  could  determine 
whether  there  was  a  deficiency,  they 
must  arrive  at  some  standard  of  what 
should  be  the  number  of  students,  as 
compared  with  population,  who  ought 
to  receive  high  University  Education, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  would  again 
advert  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
to  which  he  had  already  referred.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  showed  that 
in  Ireland  there  were  students  in  arts  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  563 ;  at  Belfast, 
136  ;  at  Cork,  50 ;  and  at  Galway,  35— 
being  a  total  of  784.  In  law,  medicine, 
and  engineering,  there  were  altogether 
455,  and  for  degrees  at  Trinity  College 
there  were  395 — being  a  total,  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  of  1,634,  or  one 
student  for  every  3,121  of  the  5,500,000 
people  in  Ireland.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  characterized  that  as  a  bare  and 
meagre  figure.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman further  showed  that  in  Scot- 
land there  were  4,000  students,  which 
meant  one  for  every  840  of  the  popula- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Hussey  Vivian)  had 
ascertained  with  as  much  care  as  he 
could  the  number  of  Welsh  students  in 
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the  onjoyment  of  University  Education,  j 
He  found  that  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
which  was  open  to  all  the  world,  al- 
though, for  the  most  part,  the  students 
were  Welsh — and  for  the  purpose  of 
this  statement  he  had  taken  them  as 
being  so  exclusively — the  students  were 
55  in  number ;  at  St.  David's,  Lampeter, 
he  took  them  at  70  ;  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  at  Aberystwith — 
founded  in  1872 — at  64  :  making  a  gross 
total  of  189.  Those  figures  gave  one 
student  to  every  8,000  of  the  population 
of  Wales,  taking  the  population  to  be 
1,500,000.  That  was  the  actual  condi- 
tion, so  far  as  he  knew,  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Wales  at  this  moment.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich,  one  in  3,121 
for  Ireland  was  a  very  poor  and  meagre 
figure.  What,  then,  must  one  in  8,000 
be  considered.  If  Wales  had  the  proper 
proportion  of  students — the  same  pro- 
portion as  Scotland — instead  of  having 
189,  it  would  have  1,786.  If  that  did 
not  prove  the  deficiency  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Wales,  he  could  not  conceive 
what  would  do  so.  In  that  estimate, 
however,  he  did  not  include  students 
who  might  be  at  other  Colleges,  not 
strictly  Welsh  Colleges,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  the 
figures  correctly,  and  also  because  both 
Irish  and  Scotch  students  studied  at 
theother  Colleges, and  were  not  included 
in  the  figures  given.  Nor  did  that  esti- 
mate include  the  students  in  Noncon- 
formist Theological  Colleges,  which  were 
not  in  the  nature  of  Universities,  and 
at  which  students  were  educated  for  a 
special  purpose.  Those  students,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  whole  only  360.  In 
Wales  they  were  not  wanting  in  young 
men,  for  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  no  less  than  48,000  young  men 
belonging  to  the  professional,  commer- 
cial, and  agricultural  classes,  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  25 ;  therefore,  the 
supply  was  there,  and  the  means  of 
education  only  were  wanting.  He  had 
spoken  of  three  Colleges  belonging  to 
Wales,  and  now  must  show  what  those 
Colleges  were.  He  first  took  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  He  had  heard  it 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Principal 
of  the  College,  that  Welshmen  had  not  so 
great  a  legal  claim  on  the  College  as  they 
believed.  Jesus  College  was  founded  in 
1 571,  on  the  petition  of  Dr.  Hugh  Ap  Rice, 
under  the  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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and  was  afterwards  largely  endowed  by 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.     It  consisted  of  a 
Principal,  13  Fellows,  22  scholars,  and 
about    30    exhibitioners.      Six  of  the 
Fellowships  were  confined   to   Wale?, 
and  six  were  open,  the  remaining  one 
being  devoted  to  the  Channel  Islands ; 
20  Scholarships  were   entirely  devoted 
to  Welsh  boys,   and  the  exhibitioners 
were  all  Welsh.     The  students  averaged 
from  45  to  6o  ;  last  January  there  were 
59.     The  cost  of  the  education  was  £16 
per  annum,  and  the  cost  of  the  living 
was  about  £57  per  annum,   or  a  total 
cost  of  £71.     He  was,   however,  told 
that  the  actual  expenses  were  larger, 
and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  aboat 
£100,   or  £110  per  annum.     The  in- 
come was  not  very  easy  to  ascertain. 
From  the  figures  given  in  the  Eeport 
of  the  Committee  of  1873,    he  found 
that  the  income  from  all  sources  was 
£13,567  10«.  llrf.     Then  the  Meyiick 
fund  was  £1,805  \7s,  lOd.,  and  the  tuition 
fund    £1,083    6«.,    giving    a    total   of 
£16,456  Us.  9d.     The  expenses  of  the 
College  were  £13,161  7s,  Id.,  of  which 
thePrincipal  had  £1,822,  and  13  Fellows 
£3,765    12^.    Id.      He  wished  to  draw 
attention  to  these  figures,   because  his 
own  impression  was  that  great  economy 
might  be  introduced  in  the  working  of 
the  College.     He  thought   an  efficient 
Principal  might  be  got  for  less  than 
£1,800   a-year ;   nor  could  he  imagine 
that  so  many  Fellows  were  requisite  for 
the  training  of  50  or  60  young  men  in 
Arts.     He  believed  a  scheme  had  been 
propounded   for  Jesus   College,  which 
would  take  away  a  portion  of  the  Welsh 
endowments ;  and  he  ventured  to  urge 
on  the   Government  that  they  should 
not  allow  any  hasty  legislation  to  occor 
before  they  had  fully  considered  the 
whole  question  of  University  Education 
in  Wales.     The  next  College  was  that 
of  St.   David's,   Lampeter,  which  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Burgess  in  1822 
It  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
that  good  man,  who  had  the  interest 
of    his     diocese,     and    of    Welshmen 
generally,    at    heart.       For    18   yeaw 
Bishop  Burgess  set  apart   a  tenth  of 
his    income    for    endowing    Lampeter 
College.     With  the  aid  of  subscriptioni 
from  the  clergy   of   the  dioceses  and 
others,   among  which  were  grants  of 
£6,000   under    the   Administrations  of 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning,  and  a 
donation  of  £  1 ,  000  from  the  Privy  Pun* 
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of  George  lY.,  the  College  was  estab- 
lished. The  College  was  incorporated 
by  Bojal  Charter  in  1828,  and  since 
then  Charters  had  been  granted  which 
enabled  them  to  confer  degrees.  It 
was  now  sought  to  open  the  College 
more  widely  to  general  students.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  College  had 
been  essentially  a  Theological  College, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  for 
Church  purposes — ^to  educate  the  clergy. 
Now,  however,  other  than  theological 
subjects  could  be  substituted  for  what 
were  called  Classes  2  and  3.  That,  to 
a  certain  extent,  opened  the  College 
to  lay  students.  The  average  number 
of  students  in  attendance  was  70  ; 
last  year  there  were  59.  It  was  en- 
dowed with  three  sinecure  livings,  which 
amounted  to  £535  a-year,  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  had  allotted 
£1,525  to  Lampeter — he  believed  from 
the  fund  of  Christ's  College,  Llandovery. 
The  student's  fees  amounted  to  £1,050 
on  the  average,  and  the  Phillips  Natural 
Science  Endowment  produced  a  revenue 
of  £350.  The  total  was  £3,455.  From 
1828  to  1871  the  College  was  granted 
£400  a-year,  which  was  reduced  to  £300 
in  1871,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  to 
£150,  and  finally  taken  away  altogether. 
The  Examiners  of  the  College  were 
appointed  by  the  Vice  Chancellors  of  Ox- 
fora  and  Cambridge ;  and  he  presumed 
that  as,  by  their  Charter,  they  were 
compelled  to  put  the  standard  of  their 
degrees  at  the  same  point  of  efficiency 
as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
B.A.  degrees  of  Lampeter  might  be 
taken  as  of  equal  value.  He  next  came 
to  what  was  called  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Wales,  at  Aberystwith.  That 
University  was  the  result  of  the  spon- 
taneous eflPorts  of  the  Welsh  people 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  higher 
education.  It  was  opened  in  1872 
with  25  students  ;  it  had  now  64,  of 
whom  31  were  resident  within  the 
walls,  the  remainder  residing  in  the 
town.  Their  average  age  was  21,  so 
that,  in  respect  of  age,  they  might  class 
as  University  students.  They  had,  al- 
though the  University  had  been  estab- 
lished for  so  short  a  time,  obtained  two 
open  Scholarships  and  one  exhibition  at 
Oxford;  five  open  Scholarships  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  seven  matriculations  at 
London  University.  Three  others  had 
obtained  a  first,  and  two  a  second  degree. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-four  persons 


had  contributed,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  College,  £10,  and  under  £100;  38 
had  contributed  £100,  and  under  £500  ; 
seven  had  contributed  £500,  and  under 
£1,000;  and  seven  had  contributed 
£1,000  and  upwards.  Altogether,  up- 
wards of  £50,000  had  been  voluntarily 
contributed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Col- 
lege. That,  for  a  poor  country,  and 
considering  the  short  period  that  had 
elapsed,  showed  how  deeply  the  Welsh 
people  were  sensible  of  the  want  of 
higher  education.  £16,000  of  '  that 
sum  had  been  expended  in  purchasing 
the  freehold  of  the  magnificent  Uni- 
versity building,  which  originally  cost 
£80,000;  £19,0C0  had  been  expended 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  £15,000  had  been  in- 
vested. A  largo  proportion  of  these 
contributions  had  come  from  the  poorer 
classes,  and  there  were  90,000  contri- 
butors of  under  2«.  6d.  If  that  did  not 
show  the  general  feeling  of  the  Welsh 
people  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  know 
what  would.  There  was  an  institution 
in  Wales  called  the  Eisteddfod.  Eis- 
teddfodau  were  held  yearly  in  Wales, 
and  the  surplus  funds  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  College.  The  Eisteddfod  of  Mold 
granted  £250,  and  smaller  grants  came 
from  the  Eisteddfodau  of  Bangor,  Pwll- 
heli, and  Birkenhead.  Scholarships  of 
different  value  had  been  founded  by  the 
Llanberis  Quarry  district  and  other  lo- 
calities—  a  circumstance  which  again 
showed  the  universal  intei^est  the  Welsh 
people  took  in  higher  education.  Ho 
had  visited  .the  University  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  order  that  he  might  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  in 
which  it  was.  The  situation  of  the 
College  at  Aberystwith  was  by  no  means 
a  bad  one,  being  removed  from  all  evil 
influences,  and  equally  accessible  to 
North  and  South  Wales.  The  building 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one.  It  had  very 
fine  lecture  rooms.  Therewas  the  nucleus 
of  a  very  good  museum,  and  there  was 
a  very  good  laboratory.  It  was  pur- 
chased at  a  comparatively  cheap  price  ; 
£10,000  were  required  to  finish  it, 
when  it  would  accommodate  a  very 
large  number  of  students.  The  cur- 
riculum was  modern  languages  and 
literature,  classics,  mathematics,  na- 
tural and  physical  science.  Oriental 
languages,  logic,  modern  philosophy, 
the  science  of  agriculture,  history,  and 
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political  economy  ;  and  there  was  no 
divinity  or  theological  teaching  whatso- 
ever. There  were  nine  Professors,  who 
all  taught  in  English.  He  believed 
there  was  one  Professor  who  gave  lec- 
tures on  the  comparison  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  languages. 

He  really  felt  ashamed  to  make  such 
a  statement  as  he  had  made  as  to  the 
University  Education  which  was  pro- 
vided for  Wales.  There  were  fewer 
than  200  young  men  receiving  Univer- 
sity Education  in  Wales,  even  including 
the  College  at  Aberystwith,  which  had 
not  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  He 
took  shame  upon  himself  for  haviog 
allowed  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue. 
It  was  the  duty  of  Welsh  Members 
to  have  brought  it  forward  long  ago, 
and  urged  it  on  the  attention  of  the 
House.  But  what  was  the  position 
with  respect  to  intermediate  education  ? 
Why,  the  endowed  schools  of  Wales 
were  almost  as  wretched  in  regard  to 
endowments  as  the  University.  As  far 
as  he  could  make  out  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
the  figures  in  which  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  the  endowments  of  the  Eng- 
lish intermediate  schools  were  upwards 
of  £300,000  a-year.  Ireland  last  year 
received  £1,000,000,  which  must  repre- 
sent £35,000  or  £40,000  a-year.  On 
reference  to  the  list  of  the  endowed 
schools  in  Wales,  ho  found  there  were 
1 1  first-class  schools,  with  an  endowment 
of  £4,063,  and  11  second-class  schools, 
with  an  endowment  of  £2,468,  making 
a  total  of  £6,531  only.  Some  of  these, 
he  knew,  were  doing  good  work;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  provision  for  inter- 
mediate .  education  in  Wales  was  of  the 
smallest  possible  extent;  the  endow- 
ments were  not  adequate.  He  should 
have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  that 
matter,  because  ho  had  invited  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Welsh  Bishops  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  all  dwelt  upon  the  import- 
ance of  intermediate  education. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  question  of 
higher  education  was  quite  as  bad. 
When  the  Scotch  Universities  wore 
established,  a  grant  of  £140,000  was 
made  for  the  buildings  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  there  was  an  annual  grant 
of  £20,824  to  all  the  Scotch  Universities. 
He  was  not  stating  this  fact  in  any  way 
to  depreciate  the  grant  to  Scotland ; 
he  was  only  using  the  argument  in 
order  to   show  what  Wales  ought  to 
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get.      Scotland    had    a    population  of 
3,360,000,  and  Wales  of  1,500,000  in 
round  figures;  and  at  the  rate  of  the 
grant  to  Scotland,  Wales  ought  to  re- 
ceive annually  £8,844;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  received  nothing — not  one 
farthing.  Scotland,  however,  had  cleverly 
secured  the  maintenance  of  her  Univer- 
sities at  the  time  of  the  Union,  while 
Wales  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  had  not 
been   equally  fortunate    or    sagacious. 
How  did    matters  stand    in    Ireland? 
Ireland,  with  a  population  of  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000.  received  actual 
grants  to  the  amount  of  £37,978,  besides 
the  grant  of  £100,000  for  the  building 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges;  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
in  1 873,  in  order  to  bring  Ireland  up  to 
what  it  was  thought  she  should  be,  pro- 
posed  an   additional  grant  of  £18^000 
a-year.  He  was  aware  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  Government  did  not  propose  to 
add  to  the  endowments  of   the  Irish 
Universities.     He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  they  proposed  to   withdraw 
any  portion  of  the  existing  grants ;  and, 
therefore,  he  should  be  prepared  to  base 
the  claim   of  Wales  upon   the  actual 
sums  given  to  Ireland.     If,  then,  the 
same  proportionate  amount,  according 
to  population,  were  given  to  Wales  as 
Ireland  received,  the  grant  would  amount 
to  about  £10,000  a-year — a  sum  which, 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greeu- 
wich,  would  be  so  inadequate  that  a 
Government  ought  to  endanger  its  ex- 
istence in  order  to  increase  it.    Now, 
he  wished  to  know  on  what  g^unds  the 
sums  he  had  mentioned  were  paid  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,   and  nothing  to 
Wales?    He  could  not  but  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  distinctive  nationality  of 
Wales,  and  would  quote  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the 
Eeport  of  the  Census  of  1 87 1 ,    They  said 
that  Cambria  had  as  distinct  a  natioD- 
ality  as  Ireland  or  Scotland,  with  a 
natural  increase  of  170,000  on  a  popu- 
lation of  1,426,000.     The  fact  was,  the 
Welsh  were  a  separate  race  in  langoa^* 
temperament,  and  tradition.     Their  his- 
tory cannot  be  ignored.     The  Welsh,  the 
Cornish,  the  Irish  Celtic  population,  and 
the  Scotch  Gaels,  were  the  onlypw* 
blooded    races    now    inhabiting   th^** 
Islands,     lliey  claimed  to  descend  from 
the  ancient  people  that  once  iohiibited 
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the  whole  of  England — namely,  the 
Cymric  Celts,  who  were  in  possession  at 
the  time  of  the  landing  of  Julius  Ceesar. 
One  of  the  greatest  experts  on  pre-his- 
toric  races  was  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Maidstone  (Sir  John  Lubbock), 
in  wbose  opinion,  based  on  the  records 
of  caves  and  tumuli,  the  race  which 
occupied  Britain  before  the  Cymric 
Celts  in  many  respects  resembled  the 
Esquimaux,  ^ho  Ligrated  and  were 
driven  out  at  a  period  as  remote  as  one 
of  tlie  great  cold  epochs  placed  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Lyell  at  about  800,000 
years  ago,  and  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Maidstone  about  200,000 
years  ago.  Be  that  as  it  might,  their 
antiquity  was  very  g^eat.  It  was  known 
that  the  Bomans  occupied  this  country 
for  some  500  years,  and  had  in  their 
own  control  all  the  military  arrange- 
ments of  the  country.  When  they  had 
withdrawn  they  were  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Continent, 
and  were  unable  to  defend  themselves, 
Laving  lost  the  art  of  war.  They  sent 
a  despatch  from  their  Foreign  O&ce  to 
Rome,  in  which  they  said — 

**  The  barbarians  chaso  us  into  the  sea ;  and 
the  lea,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  us  back  on 
the  barbarians:  and  we  have  onlv  the  hard 
choice  left  us  to  perish  by  the  sword  or  by  the 


waves 


The  ''barbarians"  of  that  time  were 
this  now  highly  civilized  nation.  For 
150  years  they  carried  on  the  war;  but 
at  length  they  were  driven  back  into 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  They  there  re- 
mained fighting  gallantly  for  570  years 
more,  and  it  was  not  until  1283  that  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I. 
These  were  the  traditions  of  the  Welsh. 
They  were  a  distinct  nation,  and  when 
they  heard  their  own  national  music,  such 
as  "  March  the  men  of  Harlech,"  no 
man  could  conceive  who  had  not  lived 
among  them  how  their  souls  were  stirred. 
They  had  a  separate  nationality ;  their 
language  was  absolutely  distinct;  and 
there  could  be  no  better  test  than  lan- 
guage. There  was  an  entire  separa- 
tion in  language  between  England  and 
Wales ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  such 
distinction  between  English  and  any 
other  language  of  Europe,  except  the 
distinction  between  it  and  the  Sclavonian 
and  Oreek  languages.  At  present  the 
number  of  Welsh-speaking  people  was 
estimated  to  be  over  1,006,000.  The 
Chilyinistic  Methodists,   the  Congrega- 


tionalists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Wales  numbered  in  their  ranks 
686,220  persons,  exclusive  of  children 
under  the  age  of  1 0,  and  of  that  number 
only  36,000  worshipped  in  the  English 
language.  If  children  under  10  were 
added,  these  four  denominations  alone 
would  represent  870,220  persons  who 
preferred  to  worship  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. There  were  12  newspapers  in 
Welsh  published  weekly,  having  a  cir- 
culation of  74,500;  there  were  18  ma- 
gazines, with  a  circulation  of  90,300; 
and  five  monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of 
3,000.  In  addition  to  this,  many  standard 
works  were  being  constantly  translated 
into  the  Welsh  language.  The  Welsh 
were  an  eminently  religious  people.  He 
had  seen  many  congregations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  but  in  no  part  had  he 
found  it  so  universally  the  case  as  it  was 
in  Wales,  that  as  many  men  as  women 
attended  divine  service,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered a  good  test  of  real  religious  feel- 
ing. The  Dean  of  Bangor  had  recently 
declared  that  the  most  strongly^  marked 
of  all  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen 
were  their  powerful  religious  feelings; 
and  in  eloquent  words  he  pointed  out  that 
in  America  the  Welsh  emigrants  clung 
to  their  language  and  religion,  and  that 
the  first  building  that  arose  in  a  Welsh 
village  in  America,  as  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Wales,  was  a  simple  house  of 
prayer.  One  of  their  prophetic  bards  had 
said  of  the  Welsh— **  Their  God  shall 
they  serve,  their  tongue  shall  they  koop, 
their  land  shall  they  lose,  except  Wild 
Wales."  They  were  a  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  people,  and  in  support  of  tliat 
opinion  he  need  only  point  to  their 
conduct  during  the  long  strike  of  20 
weeks*  duration  which,  unfortunately, 
took  place  two  years  ago.  They  were  a 
poor  people,  and  could  not  afford  to  go 
to  the  expensive  Universities  of  England. 
As  regarded  crime,  Wales  compared 
most  favourably  with  England.  In  Eng- 
land there  were  14  persons  in  prison  in 
every  20,000  ;  in  Wales  nine.  The  com- 
mitments in  England  were  7  per  cent ; 
in  Wales  only  4  per  cent.  He  had  no 
desire,  he  might  say,  to  do  anything 
which  would  prevent  any  Welshman 
from  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  On  the  contrary, 
he  desired  that  they  should  be  more 
highly  educated  in  the  English  tongue, 
in  art,  and  in  science.  The  Government, 
he  thought,  ought  seriously  to  consider 
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the  points  he  had  endeavoured  to  place 
before  them.  It  was  not  for  him  to  point 
out  how  they  should  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  he  might  venture  upon  one 
suggestion,  he  would  say  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  their  attention  should  be 
directed  not  alone  to  higher,  but  also 
to  intermediate  education  in  Wales, 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  directed  to  the  same  questions 
in  Ireland.  He  had  received  letters 
from  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff,  Bangor, 
and  St.  Asaph  on  this  question,  with 
which  he  would  not  trouble  the  House ; 
but  he  might  say  that  they  all  alluded 
to  the  absolute  want  of  proper  inter- 
mediate education  in  Wales;  and  he  had 
already  shown  that  that  feeling  was 
general  throughout  the  Principality. 
The  deep  interest  that  was  felt  in  this 
matter  in  Wales  must  be  beyond  all 
doubt.  Last  year  upwards  of  100,000 
persons  subscribed  towards  the  effort 
which  had  been  made  in  founding  the 
University  College  of  Aberystwith ;  256 
Town  Councils,  Local  Boards,  and  School 
Boards,  representing  a  population  of 
1,042,874  persons,  had  presented  a  Me- 
morial to  the  Government  in  support  of 
that  undertaking.  One  thing  he  would 
venture  to  warn  the  Government  against. 
They  did  not  want  grants  for  denomi- 
national education.  He  thought  he 
did  not  go  too  far  in  saying  that  the 
Welsh  would  not  accept  any  grant  of 
such  a  nature.  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  last 
year  shown  their  feeling  on  this  point  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland,  and  in  their  view 
he  entirely  concurred.  Wales  paid  taxes 
in  support  of  the  Scotch  Universities  and 
the  Irish  Universities ;  and  if  Wales  had 
a  separate  nationality,  what  could  be  the 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  manner?  Wales  was  a 
thoroughly  loyal  country.  The  Welsh 
laid  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  their 
common  Fatherland.  If  he  wished  to 
dilate  on  their  bravery,  he  would  only 
have  to  point  to  the  heroic  doings  of 
the  23rd  Regiment,  the  glorious  re- 
cord of  whose  deeds  was  embroidered 
on  their  Colours.  The  24th  Regiment, 
too,  he  might  speak  of.  The  depot  centre 
of  that  regiment  was  now  at  Brecon. 
At  Isandlana  one  battalion  had  been 
cut  to  pieces;  but  they  died  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  Since  the  days  of  Ther- 
mopylae there  had  not  been  a  more  gal- 
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lant  defence  than  that  at  Rorke's  Drift, 
and  that  defence  had  been  mainly  con- 
ducted by  Welshmen.     A  letter  from 
the  commanding  officer  of   the   24tL 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Majoi 
of  Brecon,  spoke  of  them  in  the  higheeit 
possible    terms.       He    could    not   see 
why  justice  should  be  refused  to  the 
Welsh,  who  paid  equal  taxes,  and  were 
as  ready  as  others  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  England.  They  haA 
waited   with  patience,   for    since   187S 
repeated  representations  to  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  attended  with  no  success. 
He  would  now  urge  upon  the  Grovena- 
ment  that  this  was  a  serious  question^ 
and  deeply  involved   the   highest  and. 
best  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  Her* 
Majesty's  subjects,  who  possessed  a  se- 
parate   and    distinct    nationality,    and 
'^?ho  wished  to  have  their  rights.    He 
hoped  the  Government  would  not  meet 
the  case  with  a  non  possumw,  or  witb 
a  non  volumus.     The  question  had  now- 
been  raised,  and  must  not,  and  wookl 
not,  be  shelved.     Justice  must  be  done. 
The  Government  had  now  a  golden  op- 
portunity before  it ;  and  it  might,  bj  i 
small  pecuniary  grant,  secure  for  em 
the  gratitude  of  a  devoted,  a  loyal,  hati 
long-neglected  race.      The  hon.  Gentlfr 
man  concluded  by  moving  the  ResolutioB 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Mr.  PULESTON  said,  he  rose  witk 
diffidence,  but  with  much  gratificatioiu 
to  second  the  Resolution.  Hon.  Man* 
bers  would  recognize  the  importance  cf  < 
the  question  before  the  House,  airf  '■. 
would  bear  with  him  while  he  appeaM  i 
for  aid  to  assist  that  higher  educttioi  ' 
which  the  Welsh  people  had  long  aal 
anxiously  looked  for,  and  which  tber  hd 
a  right  to  expect.  As  a  native  of  Waki^ 
he  rejoiced  that  the  question  had  ben 
brought  before  the  House,  when  At 
claims  of  the  Welsh  people  were  M 
seldom  heard.  In  other  methodf  tlMJ 
had  urged  their  claims  on  the  Gknrem- 
ment  for  increased  educational  facilitiai; 
but  they  had  been  left  behind  otber 
countries,  and  keenly  felt  the  isolitiai 
in  which  they  were  placed.  It  w» 
urged  that  Wales  was  so  mudi  a  jBi 
of  England  that  it  did  not  need  ^eeial 
educational  facilities ;  but  the  aigoBMit 
was  a  false  one.  Scotland  had  fov 
flourishing  Universities  under  the  foeli^ 
ing  care  of  the  GK)vemment.  The  iti* 
dents  at  Edinburgh  Univeraitj  ootnas* 
bered  those  at  all  the  Odlle^  of  0<M 
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while  at  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and 
Olasgow  the  Scottish  youth,  availing 
themselves  of  the  high-class  education 
at  their  own  doors,  achieved  distinction 
in  literature,  science,  and  commerce, 
which  was  at  once  creditable  to  them- 
selves and  shed  a  lustre  on  the  character 
and  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Ireland.  Why 
should  they  deny  the  like  opportunities 
to  Wales  ?  Dr.  Chalmers  attributed  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  his  country- 
men to  three  causes — the  appropriation 
of  the  Church  endowments  to  a  clergy 
exclusively  national,  the  parish  schools 
extended  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  the  national  Colleges.  Many  of 
what  might  have  been  the  educational 
endowments  of  Wales  were  alienated 
for  the  support  of  distant  monasteries 
in  England,  and  the  injustice  was  con- 
tinued after  the  Eeformation.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  in  receipt  of 
£14,000  a-year,  derived  from  parishes 
in  North  Wales,  chiefly  in  Montgomery- 
shire; and  South  Wales  suffered  etill 
more  lamentably.  The  introduction 
into  Wales  of  clergymen  ignorant  of  its 
language  had  largely  aggravated  the 
evils  arising  from  the  alienation  of  its 
resources.  The  time  was  passed  when 
Buch  wrongs  could  be  committed,  and 
statesmen  of  both  parties  had  exhibited 
a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  country. 
Inasmuch  as  endowments  had  been 
taken  from  Wales  wrongfully  in  the 
past,  it  might  fairly  claim  some  help  to 
repair  the  injury  it  had  suffered.  He 
asked  them  to  give  to  Wales  something 
less  than  their  due  proportion,  but  some- 
thing that  would  put  them  on  a  footing 
approaching  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom.  Their  claim  was  one  that 
could  not  be  resisted.  Wales  had  suf- 
fered inequality  of  treatment  in  the  past, 
and  the  result  was  that  she  suffered 
from  inadequate  resources  now.  A  re- 
markable pamphlet,  recently  issued  from 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  showed  that  the 
secondary  schools  of  Wales  were  poorly 
endowed  as  compared  with  those  of 
England,  having,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, only  about  one-third  of  the  en- 
dowment. Notwithstanding  this,  he 
wonld  not  admit  that  Wales  had  been 
intellectually  barren,  but  claimed  that, 
under  great  disadvantages,  Welshmen 
had  done  wonders  in  providing  religious 
ministrations  and  promoting  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.     '^  In 
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their  need  they  forged  the  weapons  of 
self-help."  But  poverty  had  produced 
its  natiiral  effect  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  students  seeking  higher  educa- 
tion, which  was  33  per  1,000,000  in 
Wales,  for  158  in  England.  The  unani- 
mity of  the  Welsh  Members  on  this 
subject  was  a  proof  of  the  feeling  of  the 
country.  They  only  wanted  fair  play  ; 
and  their  righteous  demands  ought  not 
to  be  set  aside  by  pleas  of  delay  or  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  new  departure. 
Their  wrongs  had  been  exceptional,  and 
they  claimed  exceptional  remedies.  They 
did  not  ask  for  millions,  like  the  Irish, 
or  for  tens  of  thousands,  as  were  given 
to  Scotland,  nor  even  for  their  due  share 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  or  their 
contributions  to  the  Exchequer;  they 
only  asked  for  a  modest  aid  to  enable 
them  to  provide  encouragement  to  their 
young  men,  who,  with  equal  intelligence, 
had  not  equal  advantages  with  the 
young  men  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  working  classes,  the 
farmers,  the  tradesmen,  and  even  the 
women  of  Wales  had  contributed  many 
thousands  to  the  College  at  Aberystwith, 
and  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  re- 
vive grammar  schools;  but  they  had 
been  crippled  by  want  of  resources,  and 
they  now  appealed  to  the  Government 
for  that  help  without  which  their  efforts 
must  fail  in  producing  the  desired  re- 
sults. A  revision  of  the  existing  school 
endowments  might,  to  some  extent,  for- 
ward their  objects;  and  the  scheme  for 
the  administration  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  now  under  consideration,  might 
prove  one  that  would  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  that  College,  and  advance  the 
higher  education  of  the  Welsh  people. 
It  would  be  asked  what  plan  they  had 
to  urge  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  advocate 
any  specific  plan — many  men  had  many 
minds ;  and  all  he  could  say  was  that 
there  was  a  growing  necessity  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  which  necessity 
was  recognized  on  all  sides.  Ireland 
put  forward  her  claims,  and  Wales, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  placed 
in  a  state  of  educational  destitution,  had 
an  equal  right  to  urge  hers.  It  had 
been  said,  over  and  over  again,  that 
Wales  was  as  much  an  independent  part 
of  the  country  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  British  Islands,  and  her  wants  had 
been  generally  admitted.  At  all  events, 
they  could  not  wipe  out  the  distinct 
nationality ;  and  he  considered  that  the 
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Welsh  people,    under  all  the  circum- 
stances; nad  deserved  well  of  this  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That,  in  tho  opiDion  of  this  House,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  assisting^  any  local  effort  which  may 
1)0  made  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  higher 
Education  in  Wales." — {^fr.  Jlutsey  Vivian.) 

Mr.  HANBUEY-TEACY,  in  sup- 
porting the  Motion,  controverted  the 
argument  that  those  who  desired  aid 
from  the  Government  in  this  matter 
were  really  striving  to  keep  up  Welsh 
exchisiveness  and  antagonism  to  Eng- 
lish influence.  Their  aim,  if  attained, 
would  have  a  contrary  effect.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  presence  of  University 
Professors  in  Wales  would  add  verj' 
much  to  the  independence  of  the  Welsh 
people.  It  had  been  said  that  the  great 
wnnt  was  an  improved  system  of  second- 
ary and  grammar  schools.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  much  truth  in  this  contention ; 
but  this  Resolution  was  designed  to 
benefit  those  who  were  beyond  the  age 
of  school  discipline.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing which  prevailed  among  many  people 
in  Wales,  that  they  had  been  robbed  in 
former  days  of  much  money  that  should 
have  gone  for  tlio  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and,  no  doubt,  that  was  a  grievance 
that  had  some  reality.  He  appealed  to 
the  Government  to  consider  this  question 
seriously.  Tho  claim  now  put  forward 
was  based,  he  believed,  on  the  united 
wish  of  the  Welsh  people,  the  justice  of 
whose  cause  was  only  equalled  by  the 
moderation  of  their  demands. 

Viscount  EMLYN  said,  that  what 
was  asked  of  the  Government  was  that 
they  should  consider  tlie  best  means  of 
assisting  local  efforts  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  education  in  Wales,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  see  their  way  to 
granting  so  moderate  a  request.  He 
would,  however,  suggest  a  modification 
in  the  form  of  the  Eesolution.  That 
part  of  it  which  referred  to  local  efforts 
might,  with  advantage,  be  extended. 
As  it  stood  at  present,  it  only  urged  the 
Government  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
local  efforts;  but  this  restriction  was 
unnecessary.  It  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  Government  open  to  go  fur- 
ther. What  he  was  anxious  to  see  was 
a  full,  searching  inquiry,  conducted  by 
Commission  or  otherwise,  into  the  posi- 
tion of  Wales  as  regarded  higher  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  should  not  wish  either  that 
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any  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  extat 
of  the  inquiry,  or  that  the  Gh)voniment 
should  be  committed  to  any  partictilu 
scheme.     It  would  not  be  wise  to  fetter 
the  Government  in   any    way.     Hon. 
Members  might  say  that  all  they  wanted 
was  a  grant  for  Aberystwith  College; 
but  ho  doubted    whether    that  would 
really  advance  the  interests  of  higher 
education.     It  was  not  the  only  CoUegt* 
that   required    consideration,   as  there 
were  also  Lampeter    College,  Christ's 
College,    Brecon,    and    the    Grammar 
Schools    and  Nonconformist    Colleges, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  regarded  before 
any  adequate  scheme  could  be  formed. 
He  wished  to  move,  as  an  Amendment, 
to  leave  out  the  words  ''  A^xriating  anj 
local  efforts  which  may  be  made,"  be- 
lieving that  his  hon.  Friend  would,  if  he 
accepted  that  Amendment,  gain  all  he 
sought  without  hampering  the  inqnxiy 
in  a  needless  or  even  a  mischieroai 
manner.     They  asked  the  Government 
to  make  the  admission  that  Wales  had  i 
claim  on  the  public  purse.     They  might 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  Principalitr 
was  rather  a  small  place,  or  that  it  woold 
be  better  for  its  young  men  to  go  to  Eng- 
lish Universities.     Of  course,  Wales  vai 
a  small  country,  but  it  was  not  like  aqr 
English  county.     Its  language  at  odcb 
placed  it  on  a  different   footing,  and 
made  it  as  distinct  from  England  ai 
Scotland  or  Ireland.      That  being  n, 
the  same  arguments  that  gave  Scotland 
and  Ireland  grants    from    the   puUk 
purse  ought  to  obtain   similar  adTsa- 
tages  for  Wales.      As  for  the  other  ob- 
jection, he  would  remark  that  the  higbv 
education  of  the  English  UnivemlMi 
was  mainly  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillian 
and  pence,  and  that  those  who  oodl 
afford  to  do  so  would  always  go  to  thca- 
That,  however,  was  not  possible  Cor  ill 
and  it  was  on  behalf  of  the  less  wmUj 
class  that  he  was  pleading  that  day.  It 
might  be  said — "You  come  to  the  Go- 
vernment- for  a  money  grant ;  when  ii 
your  scheme?"     To  that  be  would •■* 
swer  that  ho  believed  it  would  beiB- 
possible  to    draw   up    a    scheme  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  oonceiM^ 
without  holding  a  full   inqoiiy.    Ihf 
ground,  he  had  pointed  out,  was  alnid|y 
occupied.     Great  care  would  be  nsedii 
to    deal  gently  with,  and  to  ntilitt  f^ 
far  as  possible,  all  existing  InstitutiaBi; 
and  he  did  not  think  any  mquixy  wodi 
be  of  sufficient  weight  unless  it  w«t  ii- 
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Btituted  by  the  Gk)yemment  of  the  day. 
He  believed  that  if  such  aid  as  they 
sought  were  given,  after  careful  inquiry 
and  due  consideration,  for  all  existing 
Colleges  and  schools,  a  scheme  might  be 
drawn  up  which  would  utilize  and  con- 
solidate those  institutions  which  already 
existed,  widen  their  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the 
people  of  Wales.  He  moved  the  omission 
from  the  Resolution  of  the  words  **  of 
assisting  any  local  efforts  which  may  be 
made." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "  assisting  any  local  effort  which 
may  be  made  for." — (  Viscount  Emlyn,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 

Sroposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
tuestion." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
that  by  this  time  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  have  perceived  that,  in  the  first 
place,  this  was  a  subject  wholly  detached 
nom  all  considerations  of  Party  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  substance  of 
the  Motion,  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward with  so  much  pains  and  so  much 
ability  by  his  hon.  Friend,  commanded 
the  approval  and  warm  support  of  all 
those  who  were,  in  a  Parliamentary 
sense,  Welsh  Members  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House  had  moved  an  Amendment 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House ;  but  the 
House  would  not  fail*  to  observe  that  it 
had  unlimited  scope.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  made  a  limited  demand ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  remove  that 
Emit,  and  to  make  the  demand  of  a  large 
diaraeter.  He  must  say  he  did  not 
prefer  the  Amendment  to  the  Motion, 
and  for  this  reason — he  thought  it  was  not 
well  that  they  should  throw  a  largo  and 
•zdoaive  responsibility  upon  the  Govern - 
ment  in  this  matter.  The  noble  Lord 
stated  that  he  considered  local  effort  a 
condition  not  merely  useful  and  not 
lerely  desirable,  but  absolutely  neces- 
iry  in  the  matter.  If  local  effort  was 
not  quite  indispensable,  he  confessed  he 
not  see  any  objection  to  their  speci- 
it.  The  Amendment  of  the  noble 
did  not  exclude  local  effort ;  and  if 
the  Amendment  were  more  agreeable  to 
Ser  Majesty's  Government  than  the 
3Iotion,  ne  did  not  think  the  Mover  of 
^Ae  Motion  would  present  any  serious 
<in|K>8ition    to    the  enlargement.     His 


object  in  rising  was  to  bear  what  might 
be  considered  in  some  respects  an  im- 
partial testimony  on  behalf  of  the  move- 
ment. Geographically  speaking,  he 
lived  within  the  limits  of  Wales  ;  but  he 
resided  in  a  parish  of  8,000  persons, 
where  no  Welsh  was  spoken  except  by 
those  who  had  migrated  to  the  parish 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  associa- 
tions of  the  parish  were  quite  as  English 
as  Welsh  ;  and  the  witness  he  wished  to 
bear  was  really  witness  not  founded  at 
all  upon  what  affected  his  own  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  in  any  sense  or  de- 
gree. He  wished  to  commend  this  subject 
to  the  careful  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  It  was  very  rare  for  the 
people  of  Wales  or  their  Representatives 
to  urge  any  local  claims  whatever  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Goverument  or  of 
Parliament.  In  this  vast  Empire  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  it,  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  Parliamentary 
discussions  and  reports,  might  almost 
suppose  that  such  a  country  as  Wales 
did  not  exist ;  that  it  was  merely  a  geo- 
gi'aphical  expression  describing  so  many 
square  miles  without  any  distinctive  fea- 
tures, without  any  history,  or  literature, 
or  traditions.  Such  had  been  the  patience 
of  tho  people  of  Wales.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  while  that  patience 
was  greatly  to  be  commended,  it  had 
been  pushed  to  extremes.  The  Welsh 
people  would  have  been  more  jus- 
tified in  making  endeavours,  through 
their  Representatives,  long  ago  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  Parliament 
an  idea  that  they  had  some  distinctive 
and  special  claims  to  which  no  recog- 
nition had  yet  been  given,  but  to  which 
it  was  high  time  some  recognition  should 
be  afforded.  Let  them  j  ust  consider  how 
the  matter  stood.  The  noble  Lord  had 
most  fairly  and  justly  compared  the  case 
of  Wales  with  that  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  distinctions  undoubtedly  might 
bo  drawn.  They  might  say  that  Scot- 
land had  had  for  a  great  length  of  time 
an  entirely  independent  existence  as  a 
separate  Kingdom,  and  had  had  what 
was  justly  called,  in  a  political  sense, 
and  as  regarded  Scotland,  an  Imperial, 
that  was  to  say,  a  Sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent Crown.  The  case  of  Wales 
could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
standing  in  the  same  category,  because 
Wales  passed  at  once  from  a  state  of 
comparative  political  disorganization  to 
a  state  of  subordination  to  England ;  but 
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there  was  this  to  be  said — that  in  many 
respects  Wales,  if  it  had  less  of  a  distinc- 
tive, historical,  and  political  existence 
than  Scotland,  ithad  even  a  more  marked 
nationality.  That  was  a  fact  which  could 
not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  hon.  Gentlemen.  Take  the  sig- 
nificant and  almost  infallible  test  of 
language.  There  was  in  Wales  a 
population  of  something  like  1,500,000; 
there  was  in  Scotland  a  population  of 
3,500,000  ;  and  in  Ireland  a  population 
of  5,500,000.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
there  were  9,000,000  people;  but  amongst 
the  1,500,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
there  were  a  larger  number  of  human 
beings  who  loved  and  clung  to  and  who 
spoke  their  national  tongue  than  there 
wore  among  the  9,000,000  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ;  and  that  was  not  owing  to 
Parliamentary  encouragement.  Nothing 
Welsh  had  had  Parliamentary  encou- 
ragement since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
During  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns 
Wales  received  not  only  equitable  but 
liberal  treatment.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, after  that  period  there  was  in  the 
entourage  of  the  Throne,  and  in  the 
Throne  itself,  an  idea  that  by  proscribing 
the  language  of  the  people  AVales  would 
be  more  loyal  and  one  with  England. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Welsh 
language  was  not  only  negatively  but 
entirely  and  cruelly  ignored  at  the  hands 
of  Parliament,  and  it  was  most  cruelly 
treated  through  the  medium  of  its  reli- 
gious institutions.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Puleston),  who  seconded  the  Motion, 
spoke  of  the  great  advantage  the  ])eople 
of  Scotland  had  enjoyed  in  having  her 
Church  identified  with  the  peo2)le.  No 
doubt,  that  was  an  immense  advantage. 
If  they  were  to  go  back  two  or  three 
centuries,  there  could  be  no  question 
that,  apart  from  all  questions  of  esta- 
blishment or  disestablishment,  the  Na- 
tional Church,  whatever  else  it  was,  was 
a  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the  national 
and  political  life  of  the  country  was 
brought  forward.  The  National  Chui*ch 
in  Scotland  was  of  immense  service  to 
the  people  in  fostering  the  national  in- 
telligence, and  there  was  no  reason  why 
that  should  not  have  been  the  case  in 
Wales.  It  was  the  same  in  Wales  until 
the  proscription  of  the  AVelsh  tongue 
was  established.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  Wales  was  that  its  religious 
condition  200  years  ago  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  now.    They  all 
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knew  that  the  Welsh  were  anation  of  Non- 
conformists, for  the  Churchmen  formed 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion .     Two  hundred  years  ago  theWelsli 
were   strictly  a  nation  of  Churchmen. 
The  old  Puritanism,  which  was  so  power- 
ful in  many  parts  of  England,  took  bo 
root  whatever  in  Wales.    It  seemed  good 
to  the  authorities,  partly  after  the  Be- 
volution,  and  partly  after  the  snccesdon 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,   to  appoint 
English  Bishops  to  every   See.    Thece 
Bishops  introduced  men  of  their  own 
nationality  ;  indeed,   there    was  not  a 
deanery  or  a  canonry,  and  a  living  which 
offered  a  distinct  existence,  that  was  not 
given  to  an  Englishman.      The  dregs, 
consequently,  were  left  to  the  people  of 
Wales.      The   people  of   Wales  were 
driven  out  of  connection  with  that  great 
national  institution  which,  in  time,  wonld 
have  afforded  means  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  national  intelligence,  so  that  Ptf- 
liament  and  theBriti^  GoTemmenthad 
not  only  done  nothing  for  Wales,  thej 
had  not  only  withheld  from  Wales  the 
aid  that  had  been  given,  especially  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,   with  more   or  less  liberalitr, 
according  to  the  views  they  maintained, 
but  they  positively  drove  the  people  of 
Wales  out  of  the  enjojTnent  of  the  onlj 
institution  which  offered  any  means  ii 
fostering  and  educating    the   national 
mind.      Now,    he  contended  that  the 
position  of  Wales,  the  history  of  Wales, 
and  the  state  of  Wales,  invested  it  witl 
a  claim  which  could  not  be  much  longer 
overlooked.    His  hon.  Friend  whomdt 
this  Motion  had  shown  that  the  peopli 
of  Wales  did  not  find  their  way  into  thi 
enjoyment  of  higher  education  in  Ai 
same  proportion  as  the  people  of  a^f 
other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
That  was  not  their  own  fault    Ti- 
doubtedly,   they  had  shown   qnito  M 
great  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  al- 
vantages  of  education  wnenever  they  had 
access  to  it,  as  had  been  shown  by  the 
people  of  Scotland  itself.    The  Wdi 
cherished  amongst  themselves  tlitan- 
ture  of  their  own,  institations  of  that 
own,   for  keeping  alive  their  nttioaai 
traditions;  and  the  warmth  of  feeKif 
which  they  entertained  on  those  rahje^ 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which  A9 
clung  to  those  reoollections,  must 
mand  them  respect.     There  were 
who  argued  that  the  Welsh  langnif* 
wiuB  a  nuafortuiie  to  the  Wdsh,  udtA 
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the  sooner  it  was  got  rid  of  the  better. 
He  hesitated  to  subscribe  to  that  doc- 
trine. It  was  not  the  abstract  question 
they  had  to  consider  as  to  whether  an 
absolute  unity  of  tongue  was  desirable. 
Where  they  had  a  large  population 
warmly  and  closely  attached  to  its 
tongue,  and  where  that  tongue  was  an 
emblem  of  the  traditions  they  had  re- 
oeiyed  from  their  fathers,  that  attach- 
ment was  one  which  ought  to  be  re- 
spected, and  any  measure  introduced 
under  the  supposition  that  they  ought  to 
be  weaned  from  the  use  of  their  language 
ought  to  deprecated.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  in  view  would  not 
prevent  the  access  of  Welshmen  to  Eng- 
lish Universities.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  establishment  of 
a  higher  education  in  Wales  would  re- 
sult in  bringing  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents to  the  English  Universities;  but  it 
was  not  the  less  true  that  the  operation 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  had,  down  to 
this  time,  been  in  the  main  to  bring  from 
Wales  a  certain  number  of  selected 
jouth  who  were  placed  in  English  asso- 
ciations, and  were  thus  weaned  from  their 
language.  It  had  done  nothing  for  Wales 
as  Wales.  The  claim  of  Wales  was  very 
strong.  The  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr 
(Mr.  Bichard)  published  in  the  news- 
paper some  time  since  a  number  of  most 
interesting  letters,  which  put  before  the 
world  the  intense  desire  of  the  people  of 
Wales  for  the  advantages  of  education 
and  literature,  and  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  the  total 
and  absolute  want  of  that  assistance 
which  was  given  to  others.  That,  on 
the  whole,  made  so  strong  a  case  for 
Wales  that  he  could  hardly  conceive  any 
<me  questioning  it.  He  did  not  know 
what  nught  be  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  ; 
but  it  was  quite  evident  that  no  instant 
measure  was  asked  for.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  perhaps  to  decide,  without 
much  inquiry  and  consideration,  what 
irere  the  precise  steps  that  ought  to  be 
taken.  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune, 
lie  thought,  if  this  Motion  said  one  thing 
md  meant  another.  To  the  founders  of 
Ilia  College  great  praise  was  due ;  but 
le  thought  it  would  be  a  great  injustice 
o  the  subject,  and  even  to  the  founders 
pf  this  Ck>llege,  meritorious  as  they  were, 
f  it  were  supposed  that  an  exclusive  re- 
gard to  its  interests  was  the  object  of 


this  Motion,  or  that  the  Motion  was  in- 
tended to  prejudge  the  case  of  any  other 
College.  The  present  College  had  had 
to  struggle  with  great  difficulties ;  there- 
fore, he  would  simply  say  that  ho 
earnestly  commended  the  Motion  to  a 
favourable  and  impartial  consideration. 
Nothing  was  more  alien  to  his  usual 
habits  than  to  press  upon  a  Government 
an  addition  to  the  public  charge.  It 
was  only  here  where  there  was  a  state 
of  things  so  thoroughly  inequitable  that 
induced  him  to  think  that  Government 
would  be  discharging  a  public  duty  wero 
they  to  recognize  the  reasonableness  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  Motion  was 
founded.  Nobody  acquainted  with  the 
native  intelligence  of  the  Welsh  people, 
with  their  disposition  to  obey  the  law, 
with  the  comi)arative  absence  of  crime 
among  the  people — violent  crime,  ho  be- 
lieved, was  almost  unknown — but  must 
admit  that  all  the  features  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  were  of  the  most  en- 
couraging character.  The  void  to  be 
filled  was  a  void  which  simple  justice 
called  on  them  to  endeavour  to  supply. 
No  prejudice  of  Party  or  religious  dis- 
tinction could  possibly  obstruct  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  There  was 
no  intention,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  to 
establish  any  distinction  on  behalf  of  the 
Colleges  of  Wales,  as  compared  with 
Colleges  in  any  other  portion  of  tho 
country;  and  he  could  not  but  cherish 
the  hope  that,  before  the  discussion 
closed.  Her  Majesty'sGovernment  would, 
without  giving  any  pledge  so  stringent 
as  to  unduly  fetter  their  future  liberty, 
in  some  shape  or  other  recognize  the 
fairness  of  the  claim  made,  and  would 
encourage  his  hon.  Friend  and  others, 
whose  knowledge  might  be  available  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  to  per- 
severe with  their  intentions,  in  the  hope 
that  those  intentions  might  ere  long  take 
effect  in  the  removal  of  inequalities 
which  now  existed,  and  that  a  measure 
might  be  adopted  which,  he  felt  satisfied, 
would  bear  fruit  a  hundred-fold. 

Mr.  B.  AVILLIAM8  admitted  that 
the  denominational  Colleges  in  Wales 
were  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  but 
reminded  the  House  that  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality 
were  Nonconformists,  and  that  any  edu- 
cational institution  designed  to  meet 
their  requirements  must  be  based  on  un- 
sectarian  principles,  which  would  give 
no  prerogative   to  one   religious  faith 
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over  another.  All  Hon.  Members  ap- 
peared to  be  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  some  assistance  being  given  for  the 
promotion  of  high-class  education  in 
"Wales.  The  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Mover  of  the  Resolution  before  the 
House  clearly  showed  what  the  position 
was  which  was  taken  up  by  the  Welsh 
people  on  the  subject ;  and  he  would 
ask  the  Government  carefully  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  object  which  it  was 
sought  to  attain.  The  people  of  Wales 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  a  free 
University  College,  and  that  was  the 
sort  of  institution  they  wanted  to  main- 
tain. They  had  got  together  between 
£50,000  and  £60,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  that  College,  and  they  had 
hitherto  kept  it  up  by  means  of  voluntary 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  £3,000  a- 
year,  as  a  sustentation  fund.  What 
they  now  required  was  a  subsidy  for 
that  College  at  Aberystwith,  which  was 
free  and  open  to  all,  which  they  had 
established  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 
Tliey  desired  to  see  that  College  placed 
upon  a  safe  and  sure  footing;  and, 
speaking  on  their  behalf,  he  must  say 
that  he  felt  greatly  indebted  to  those 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  upon  the 
Troasui-y  Bench  for  the  interest  which 
their  presence  that  evening  in  the  House 
testified  that  they  felt  in  the  important 
subject  of  high-class  education  in  Wales. 
He  would  repeat,  that  what  the  Welsh 
people  really  wanted  was  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Aberystwith  should  be  made  a 
safe  and  permanent  institution  in  which 
young  men  might  receive  a  free  un- 
sectarian  education.  In  making  that 
request  they  were,  he  contended,  asking 
for  no  more  than  had  already  been 
freely  given  to  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  for  he  begged  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Wales  was  the  only 
nation  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
had  never  had  any  aid  or  consideration 
extended  to  it  in  the  matter  of  high-class 
education.  Men  in  the  position  of  Dis- 
senters in  Wales  were  obliged  to  send 
their  sons  to  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many or  Scotland  to  receive  that  in- 
struction which  the  Government  denied 
them  the  means  of  obtaining  at  home. 
When  the  question  of  his  own  education 
was  being  considered  by  his  family,  it 
was  found  that,  being  a  Nonconformist, 
he  could  not  go  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Ho  was,  there- 
fore, sent  to  Glasgow — and  he  was  now 
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glad  that  ho  went  there — where  he  re- 
ceived  that  education  which  he  could 
not  get  in  his  own  country.  And  why,  he 
should  like  to  know,  should  Wales  haie 
no  consideration  extended  to  her  in  the 
matter  ?  She  had  always  been  faithful 
to  England  throughout  all  her  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  The  Welsh  people 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  England, 
and  had  always  shown  that  they  were 
desirous  of  being  sharers  in  the  glory, 
and  of  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
destiny  of  the  English  nation.  Lately 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
had  passed  through  a  great  crisis  in 
Glamorganshire.  Thousands  of  the 
working  classes  there  had  been  thrown 
out  of  employment ;  but  they  had  borne 
their  difRculties  and  privations  in  silence. 
They  never  murmured,  or  caused  the  Go- 
vernment a  moment's  anxiety  by  their 
conduct,  because  they  were  loyal  and 
true,  and  prepared  to  wait  peaceably  to 
have  their  case  considered.  There 
were,  he  might  add,  no  people  in  the 
Kingdom  who  had  a  greater  thirst  for 
knowledge  than  the  Welsh,  or  who  were 
moro  anxious  to  learn  and  to  advance 
themselves  in  the  world.  When  joung 
Welshmen  had  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  competing  with  others  in  the 
Universities  of  Europe  or  America,  they 
had  always  held  their  own  ;  and  all  that 
they  now  asked  the  House  of  Comnunu 
to  do  was  to  aid  them  in  maintaining  the 
modest  institution  which,  as  he  had  al- 
ready stated,  had  been  established  hy 
means  of  voluntary  contributions,  and 
which  was  specially  adapted  to  the  ot- 
cumstances  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  peopb 
had  no  wish  to  perpetuate  dissenaoif 
between  nationalities ;  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  sooner  all  historic  distinction 
drawn  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  were  abolished  the  better. 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  nationality  of  Wales  of  which  the 
Government  ought  not  entirely  to  hue 
sight.  Thev  had  to  deal  with  a  ca.«e  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  localirv  had 
established  for  themselves  an  unsectarian 
institution ;  and  it  was  but  right,  he 
thought,  that  they  should  not  refuse  l» 
listen  to  the  appeal  which  was  made  le 
them  to  place  that  institution  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  and  thus  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  those  young  men  ite 
might  wish  to  do  so  might  obtain  a 
high -class    education     without    beJnf 
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driven  to  the   necessity  of   seeking  it 
elsewhere. 

Lord  aEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
he  had  listened  with  great  attention  to 
the  exhanstive  speech  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glamorganshire  (Mr.  Hussey 
Vivian)  had  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  but  that  he  had 
failed  to  learn  from  that  speech  what 
the  real  meaning  was  of  the  Besolution 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  submitted 
to  the  notice  of  the  House.  Several 
other  hon.  Members,  representing  Welsh 
constituencies,  had  also  spoken  in  the 
coarse  of  the  discussion  ;  out  the  inter- 
pretation which  they  had,  for  the  most 
part,  put  upon  the  Resolution  only 
tended  to  render  its  meaning  even  more 
doubtful  than  it  was  before.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montgomery  Boroughs  (Mr. 
Hanbury  -  Trfiwy),  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Welsh  people,  said  they  wanted 
a  University ;  and  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carmarthen  (Viscount 
Emlyn),  to  whose  speech  great  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  hon.  Members  sitting 
in  every  part  of  the  House,  said  that 
money,  and  not  a  University,  was  that 
which  was  required  by  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Kesolution.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
who  followed  his  noble  Friend,  spoke 
with  caution ;  but  stated  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  the  question  raised  by  the 
Motion  could  no  longer  be  overlooked, 
although  he  admitted  that  it  was  one 
with  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  deal,  and  went  on  to  point  out  that  it 
might  be  desirable  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  into  the  subject  before  any 
further  steps  with  regard  to  it  were 
taken.  So  great  a  divergency  of  opinion 
tended  to  place  the  Government  in  a 
position  of  some  embarrassment.  But 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had  put 
a  clear,  distinct,  and  unmistakable  in- 
terpretation upon  the  Motion  before  the 
House.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  B.  Williams),  speaking  on 
behalf  of  a  Welsh  constituency,  in- 
formed the  House  that  what  the  Welsh 
people  wanted  was  a  subsidy  for  the 
College  at  Aberystwith.  Now  hon. 
Members  knew  exactly  what  the  Beso- 
lution  meant;  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  when  he  first  saw  it  on  the 
Notice  JPaper,  and  when  he  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  it,  that  its  real  meaning  was  that 


which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  B.  Williams)  had  explained  it  to 
be.  He  was  all  the  more  inclined  to 
take  that  view  because,  on  two  previous 
occasions,  an  appeal  had  been  made  to 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  this  par- 
ticular College.  In  1875  an  appeal  was 
made  on  its  behalf  by  Lord  Aberdare ; 
and  in  1877  a  very  large  and  influential 
deputation,  composed  of  leading  Welsh- 
men, waited  upon  his  noble  Friend  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  laid  before  him 
a  definite  proposal,  which  was  to  tho 
effect  that  the  Treasury  should  make  a 
grant  of  £5,000  to  increase  the  funds  of 
the  College,  and  that  they  should  place 
on  the  Estimates  a  further  sum  of  £2,500 
each  year  to  be  devoted  to  its  mainte- 
nance. He  would  also  point  out  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Motion  spoke  not  only  of  higher-class 
but  also  of  intermediate  education — in 
some  respects  making  an  ambiguous, 
but  in  others  an  unmistakable  appeal  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  aid  inter- 
mediate education  in  Wales  by  a  grant 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Well,  ho 
did  not  mean  to  contend  that,  because  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  on  the  subject,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  not  on  that  account 
to  consider  it.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian)  had  shown  that  there 
was  a  strong  opinion  in  Wales,  which 
was  not  confined  to  a  particular  class, 
as  to  the  deficiency  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Principality,  and  that  it 
might  be  well  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  do  something  to  supply 
that  deficiency.  Now,  great  stress  had 
been  laid  on  the  nationality  of  Wales ; 
and  he  did  not  deny  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  given  them  statistical  facts 
which  showed  that  the  Welsh,  so  far  as 
their  nationality  was  concerned,  were 
quite  distinct  &t>m  their  fellow-subjects  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
•he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  plea 
of  nationality  was  not  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Motion  was  based ;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  what 
had  fallen  from  more  than  one  speaker 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  agreeable  argument  to 
put  forward  that  one  spoke  on  behalf  of 
a  people  whose  language  no  one  could 
understand — \_A  laugh \ — ^he  meant  no 
Englishman  could  understand — a  people 
who  were  justly  proud  of  their  traditions, 
and  were,  in  consequence  of  natural  tradi« 
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tions,  desirous  that  a  national  University 
should  be  established  among  them.     It 
was,  however,  a  singular  fact  that  every 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  had  been  edu- 
cated at  a  University,  although  there  was 
no  University  in  Wales.   It  was  admitted 
that  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  do 
so  would  still  send  their  sons  to  Oxford 
and   Cambridge ;    and   the    hon.    and 
learned  Member  who  had  just  spoken  had 
said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  degrees 
being  continued  to  be  conferred  on  all 
educated  young  Welshmen,  who  were 
able  to  bear  the  expense,  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.     What,  then,   became 
of    the    plea    of    nationality  ?      The 
real  ground   on  which  the  Resolution 
was  based  was  that  Wales  was  a  poor 
country,  and  that  the  few  endowments 
which  she   possessed  were  devoted  to 
sectarian  education ;  but,  assuming  that 
the  force  of  that  was  admitted,  was  it 
a  sufficient  reason,   he  would  ask,  for 
agreeing  to  the  Resolution — of  drawing 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  ?    Let  him 
suppose  that  Cornwall  could  establish  a 
separate  nationality,  and  that  she  set  up 
a  similar  plea — what  would  be  said  in 
that  case?     The  question  was,   where 
were  they  to  stop  ?    If  they  allowed  the 
soundness  of  the   argument   urged  in 
support  of  the  validity  of  the  plea,  he 
could  not  see  how  they  could  prevent  its 
being  almost  universally  expanded.     In 
dealing  with  the  Resolution,  therefore, 
the  House  would  do  well,  in  his  opinion, 
to  regard   it  as  not  being  applicable 
simply  to  Wales,  but  to  the  case  of  se- 
condary   education    in    England  also ; 
because,    although   assistance  had  un- 
doubtedly been  given  to  the  Universities 
of  Scotland,  and  recently  to  certain  Col- 
leges in  Ireland,  he  was,  ho  believed, 
correct  in  saying  it  had  never  been  our 
policy  to   give  such  assistance  for  the 
promotion  of  secondary  or  University 
education  in  England.     He  was  merely 
stating  objections  to  the  Resolution  which 
at  once  occurred  to  him,  and  they  were, 
he  was  sure,  objections  which  would  be 
appreciated  by  every  person  who  had 
studied  the   difficult  position  in  which 
University   education     stood  in    other 
parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
who  would,  he  thought,  agree  with  him 
that  the  House  ought  not  by  a  side-wind 
to  pass  a  Resolution  which  either  meant 
nothing,   or,    if    it     meant    anything, 
affirmed  a  principle  which  was  capable 
of    indefinite    application.      He     was 
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anxious,  he  might  add,  to  place  before 
the  House  certain  facts  which  sho^ 
what  was  the  actual  conditioii  of  the 
University  College  in  Wales.    It  ap- 
peared from  The  Western  Newi,  and  other 
Welsh  newspapers,  that  a  very  serious 
dispute  was  going  on  between  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Governing  Body,  and  that 
the  students  were  in  rebellion  and  re- 
fused to  be  examined,  while  a  serious 
disagreement  existed  between  the  Council 
and  the  Senate.     The  most  influential 
of  the  local  newspapers  were,  it  ap- 
peared,  taking   different   sides  in  tLis 
quarrel,  which  was  every  day  nftsiiTning 
larger  proportions.     In   these  circam- 
stances,  it  was  clear  that  the  Gbvem- 
ment  should   hesitate    before    making 
grants  from  the  public  Exchequer  to 
such  a  College,  because  the  money  might 
possibly  be  expended,  not  upon  education 
but  upon  litigation.    But  these  were  not 
the  only  objections  to  which  the  Resolo- 
tion  was  open.    No  doubt  a  great  deare 
existed  in  Wales,  as  it  did  in  England, 
to  obtain  University  degrees;  and  whj? 
Because  a  degree  was  a  mark  of  merit. 
But  there  was  always  the  danger  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  Unive^ 
sities  in  a  country  were  increased,  the 
value  of  a  degree  would  be  diminished. 
The  Resolution,  too,  sought  to  pledge 
the  House  to  assist  local  efforts,  not  nov 
being  made,  but  which  might  be  mad« 
at  some  future  time ;  and  it  was,  he  be- 
lieved, almost  the  invariable  rule,  that 
when  Government  gave  grants  in  aid  of 
local  efforts  they  should  know  exactly 
how  the  money  was  to  be  expended,  and 
what  the  local  efforts  were  which  thcr 
were  asked  to  assist.   But,  in  the  pmnt 
instance,  it  was  proposed  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  should  be  immediatoi 
while  the  local  efforts  were  to  be  pro- 
spective ;  and  the  only  result  of  paaaint 
the  Resolution  in  its  present  shape  would 
be  that  the  House  would  be  pledging 
itself  to  assist,  by  a  grant  of  pnUie 
money,   some  local   efforts,   no  matter 
what  they  might  be,  which  might  here- 
after be  made.     Another  reason  whj, 
at  the  present  moment,  even  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  to  supply  any  defidencj 
of  that  kind  in  Wales,   they  ought  to 
hesitate  was,  that  there  was  now  before 
the  Government  a  proposal  to  grant  a 
Charter  to  a  Northern  University.    Th» 
proposal  which  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Owens  College,  and  varioua  other  K€^ 
thcrn  Colleges,  was  not  that  theyahooU 
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receiye  any  assistance  from  the  public 
Exchequer,  but  simply  that  they  should 
have  a  Charter  for  a  University,  with  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.    It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  wants  of  North  Wales 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  met  by 
the  creation  of  such  a  University,  for  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy 
for  students  from  North  Wales  to  go  to 
Manchester  as  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country.      A  further    reason  why  the 
House  should   hesitate    to    accept  the 
Resolution  was  that  the  authorities  of 
Jesus  CoUege  were  at  present  revising 
their  statutes ;  and  it  was  possible  that 
they  might  make  some  proposal  which 
would  give  greater    facilities  for    the 
higher    education    of  Welsh    students 
than  those  which    now    existed.     For 
these  reasons  he  was  afraid,  therefore, 
that  he  could  not,  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)- 
Temment,  hold  out  any  hope  of  their 
assenting  to  this  Hesolution  as  it  now 
stood.    It  was  true  its  terms  were  some- 
what vague;  but  it  was  equally  clear 
that  its  ardent  supporters  attached  to  it 
a  meaning  which  could  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Government.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  House  had  had  a  most  interesting 
discussion,  and  there  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  g^at  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Welsh  Members  to  supply  the  existing 
deficiency.      He,   therefore,    suggested 
that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  wait  a 
little  time  before  any  definite  proposal 
was  made  by  those  Members  to  the  Go- 
vernment.     Let    them    wait    and    see 
whether  they  could  make  a  real  success 
of  the  College  established  at  Aberyst- 
with ;  also  how  far  the  Northern  Uni- 
reraity  about  to  be  created  would  meet 
the  wants  of  Welsh  students ;  what  was 
the  exact  nature  of  the  alterations  to  be 
made  in  the  statutes  of  Jesus  College ; 
and  whether  the  system  of  local  exami- 
nations connected  with  the  older  Univer- 
sities would  do  any  thing  towards  affording 
facilities  for  higher  education  in  Wales. 
It  would  be  possible,  shortly,  to  obtain 
information  on  all  these  points ;  and  ho 
was  prepared,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
Tomment,   to  undertake  that  if,   after 
that,  it  was  found  that  something  further 
onght  to  be  done,  an  inquiry,   such  as 
had  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich,  should  be  made. 
Bat  it  was  essential  that  there  should 
first  be  a  full  inquiry  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances   he    had    mentioned.      He 
thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  House 


to  assent  at  this  moment  to  an  abstract 
Eesolution  such  as  the  one  before  it ; 
but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved 
the  Eesolution  decided  to  test  the  feeling 
of  the  House  by  a  division,  he  should 
feel  disposed,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  move  the  Previous  Question,  as 
he  did  not  wish,  admitting  the  defi- 
ciencies of  higher  education  in  Wales 
that  did  exist,  to  throw  cold  water  on  any 
sincere  eflPort  made  for  its  improvement. 
Mr.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  said,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  raked  up  some 
very  sensational  paragraphs  from  a  local 
newspaper,  descriptive  of  some  very 
stormy  proceedings  which  had  occurred 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Welsh  College ;  but 
he  could  inform  the  noble  Lord  that 
those  matters  could  be  very  satisfactorily 
explained.  On  behalf  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  no  Welsh  Member 
would  think  of  asking  the  Government 
to  grant  money  for  the  purpose  of  a 
Welsh  University,  unaccompanied  by 
conditions  for  its  fullest  inspection  and 
control.  He  should  not  have  troubled 
the  House  but  for  one  observation  of  the 
noble  Lord,  who  stated  that  it  would  bo 
a  very  good  thing  if  Welsh  students 
could  be  induced  to  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  at  the  former  of  which  Uni- 
versities they  had  a  College  of  their  own. 
He  further  stated,  that  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber from  Wales  who  had  addressed  the 
House  had  been  to  an  English  Univer- 
sity. But  they  were  not  taking  the  part 
of  Gentlemen  in  the  position  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Glamorgan, 
or  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  who  were 
able  to  afford  to  go  to  an  English  Uni- 
versity, but  they  were  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  great  body  of  Welshmen. 
As  regarded  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Principality,  they  were  just 
as  well  able  to  go  to  Salamanca  or  Padua 
as  to  the  great  English  Universities.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  Welsh  College,  more 
or  less  richly  endowed,  at  Oxford ;  but 
there  were  two  features  in  the  University 
education  given  there  which  practically 
excluded  the  greater  number  of  Welsh- 
men from  taking  advantage  of  those 
benefits.  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  was 
still  a  denominational  institution  ;  for, 
although  they  had  passed  an  Act  of 
Parliament  by  which  theological  tests 
had  been  abolished,  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible to  abolish  the  character  or  spirit 
of  an  institution  by  Act  of  Parliament  \ 
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and,  like  every  other  College  at  Oxford,  ex- 
cept one— Jesus — it  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Church  of  England  institution. 
He  did  not  say  it  was  still  necessary  to 
subscribe  the  Articles  of  Religion ;  but 
at  Jesus  College  all  students  were,  as 
a  rule,  compelled  to  attend  the  Church 
of  England  services  in  the  Chapel.  One 
effect  of  the  system  would  be  seen  from 
an  extract  in  The  University  Calendar^ 
which  he  would  read.  It  stated  that 
there  were  upon  the  books  of  Jesus 
College  94  members,  exclusive  of  mem- 
bers upon  the  foundation,  who  had  taken 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  no  less 
than  72  out  of  that  number,  or  nearly  80 
per  cent,  were  not  only  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  actually  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  ;  so  that 
the  clerical  element  at  Jesus  College 
stood  to  the  lay  element  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4  to  1.  But  that  was  just  the 
proportion  which  in  Wales  the  Noncon- 
formists bore  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  How,  then,  could 
they  expect  any  Nonconformist  to  go  to 
that  College,  or  their  parents  to  send 
them  there,  if  they  could  be  sent  to  any 
other  ?  There  was,  therefore,  that  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  Jesus  College 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Welshmen  to  take  advantage 
of  that  College.  But  there  was  another 
objection  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  that  was  that 
the  age  at  which  young  men  usually 
went  there  was  19  or  20.  He  wished 
to  call  attention  to  this  very  important 
point,  for  it  concerned,  in  a  material 
degree,  the  question,  not  only  of 
Welsh  University  education,  but  of  all 
University  education.  The  chief  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  future  would  be  to 
provide  education  for  those  young  men 
who  were  too  old  to  be  submitted  to  the 
discipline  of  a  school,  but  who  could  not 
afford  the  time,  nor  the  expense,  which 
attached  to  the  education  they  could  re- 
ceive at  an  English  University.  To  these 
young  men  time  was  money ;  and  they 
had  to  begin  the  business  of  life  at  the 
very  time  young  men  of  fortune  entered 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
These  were  the  young  men  for  whom  it 
was  sought  to  provide  by  the  proposed 
University  College  at  Aberystwith ;  men 
who  were  provided  for  in  Scotland  by 
the  Universities  which  existed  there — 
which  were,  in  fact,  high  schools.  He 
thought  the  University  College  of  Wales 
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was,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  {avoiir- 
able  consideration  of  the  GoTemment ; 
because  it  was  the  only  academical  in- 
stitution which  could  give  to  the  people 
of   Wales     the     University    educatioa 
which    they    wanted.     Look    at   what 
had  been   done  for  Scotland.    Parlia- 
ment annually  voted  a  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  £20,000,  to  keep  up  the 
four  Scotch  Universities.     He  did  not 
say  that  that  sum  was  too  much,  nor  di«l 
he  begrudge  it — in  fact,  he  did  not  think 
that  in  the  whole  Budget  they  would 
find  another  £20,000  so  well  expended. 
But  Wales  had  a  population  nearly  half 
as  largo  as  that  of  Scotland,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  same  advantages  which 
were  given  to  it.     Let  them  look,  also, 
at  Ireland.     Ho  would  not   take  into 
account  the  magnificently  endowed  in- 
stitutions of  Trinity   College,    Dublin, 
the    endowments    of    which,    belonged 
to  history ;  but,  within  living  memoir, 
they  had  endowed  a  second  Univenity 
in   Ireland  with  a  lavish  hand — with 
so  lavish  a  hand,  in  fact,  that  he  could 
state,  on  the  authority  of  an  bon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  at  one  of  the  Colleges  in 
that  University  there  were  actually  more 
scholarships  than  scholars.      And  Par- 
liament was  now  asked  to  endow  a  thiid 
University  in  Ireland,    and  to  appro- 
priate £1,500,000  of  public  money  for 
the  purpose.     At  the  risk  of  some  un- 
popularity, and  even  misrepresentation, 
he  had  given  a  qualified  support  to  that 
proposal,  mainly  because  it  came  backed 
by  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
If  he  went  into  the  subject,  however,  he 
was    afraid  he  might  draw  upon  his 
liead  a  storm  which  would  sweep  him 
away,  and  he  would,  therefore,  say  no 
more  about  it.     All  he  would  sayvai 
that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  Stati 
to  meet  the  people  half-way  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  and  to  encourage  and  foster 
those  generous  aspirations  after  a  hi^cr 
education    which    he    believed    to  be 
amongst  the  healthiest  and  most  hopeinl 
signs  of  the  times.     The  question  cdTthe 
University  for  Ireland  had  been  treated 
by  him  as  a  purely  Irish  question ;  and 
he  hoped  that  the   question  that  they 
were  debating  that  night  would  be  con- 
sidered by  his  Friends  below  the  (^^Uf' 
way  solely  as  a  Welsh  question.    Be 
was  quite  sure  that  everyone  would  fed 
grateful  to  his  hon.  Friend  for  hanng 
brought  this  matter  forward ;  and  espe- 
cially would  the  natives  of  the  Prii^- 
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pality  be  grateful  to  him,  for  there  were 
no  people  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom — ^not  even  in  Scotland — who 
were  60  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of 
higher  education  than    the   people  of 
Wales.    What  could  show  their  sense 
of  the  value  of    University  education 
more  than  the  history  of  this  University 
College  in  Wales  ?    It  was  established 
in  1872;  and  since  that  it  had  been  sup- 
ported, literally,  by  the  pence  of  the  poor 
— by   sixpences    and  pence  subscribed 
at  the  chapel  doors  in  Wales — by  scholar- 
ships founded  by  quarrymen,  out  of  money 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.     He 
thought  the  people  of  Wales  were  en- 
titled to  some  recognition  from  the  State 
for  what  they  had  done  in  this  matter. 
It  might  be  very  well  for  the  noble 
Lord  to  talk  about  what  had  been  done 
in  Lancashire,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  University  there;  but  what  comparison 
was  there  between  the  Lancashire  cotton 
lords  and  the  poor  colliers  and  quarry- 
men  of  Wales  ?  When  the  Wigan  colliers 
were  found  clubbing  together  their  weekly 
wages  to  found  an  exhibition  for  Owens 
College,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would 
he  admit  that  there  was  any  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases.   There  was  no  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  terrible  depression 
the  trade  of  the  country  was  now  under- 
going as  Wales.    Nearly  every  day  he 
received  letters  from  men  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  in  positions  of  compara- 
tive luxury,  but  who  now  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Was  it  wonderful  that,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  those,  the  subscriptions 
for  a  University  College  had  fallen  off  ? 
He  feared  that,  unless  some  aid  were 
forthcoming  from  the  State,  this  Uni- 
versity CoUege  of  Wfdes,   which  was 
doing  well  a  g^eat  and    noble  work, 
might  fall  to  the   ground   altogether. 
And  if  that  should  happen,  it  woilid  be  a 
disgrace  not  only  to  Wales  but  to  Eng- 
land also.    They  did  not  ask  much  from 
the  Government — not  more  than  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  away  on  a 
single  morning    over  the    heads  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  Zulus.     And,  now, 
he  would  wish  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     They 
had  heard  a  good  deal  about  bargains 
with    the    Government    on    University 
questions  lately;    but  the  bargain  he 
proposed  should  be  a    perfectly  open 
one.      The  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 


Home  Secretary  knew  very  well  that 
there  was  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions which  gave  less  trouble  than 
Wales ;  the  Judges  could  tell  them  what 
little  crime  existed  in  Wales,  and  how, 
when  they  passed  from  England  into 
Wales,  it  was  like  going  from  darkness 
into  light.  They  had  tbe  criminal  sta- 
tistics of  the  country  before  them ;  and  he 
challenged  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  that  there  was  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  would  compare  with 
Wales  in  respect  of  its  absence  from  crime. 
Why,  they  could  not,  in  the  whole  six 
counties  of  North  Wales,  scrape  together 
a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  to  justify 
the  holding  of  an  autumn  Assize.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
give  them  back,  in  the  shape  of  a  Uni- 
versity grant,  one-fourth  of  what  they 
saved  him  in  prisons  and  police  ;  and  if 
he  would  do  that,  he  thought  that  the 
bargain  would  be  alike  honourable  and 
satisfactory,  both  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Principality. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  thj  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  had  entirely  mistaken  the  argu- 
ments used  by  various  hon.  Members 
who  had  spoken  in  support  of  the  Motion. 
It  had  never  been  supposed  by  any  hon. 
Member  that  this  demand  which  was 
made  upon  the  Government  was  made 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Welsh 
people.  They  had  not  come  there  to 
present  a  Petition  from  the  Welsh  people 
in  forma  pauperis,  nor  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  a  grant  to  the  College  of 
Aberystwith,  because  they  were  poor. 
Their  demand  was  a  simple  one,  and  it 
was  this — Wales  had  a  right  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  in  regard  to  University 
education.  They  demanded  that  as  of 
right,  and  if  they  were  not  entitled  to  it 
they  would  not  ask  for  it.  But  they  were 
entitled  to  it  as  of  right.  They  said 
that,  owing  to  its  history,  Wales  had 
been  under  special  disadvantages,  which 
had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
its  connection  with  England,  and  its 
conquest  by  the  English  people  at  an 
early  period  of  history.  The  English 
people  destroyed  the  institutions  which 
existed  in  Wales  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  celebrated  University  at  Bangor- 
is-y-Coed,  where,  amongst  other  re- 
nowned men,  Pelagius  was  brought  up, 
was  destroyed  by  the  invaders.  There 
were  in  South  Wales  other  Universities 
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which  had  continued  in  existence  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  the  one 
he  had  mentioned.  Those  institutions 
were  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the 
turbulent  times  following  the  inva- 
sion of  the  country  by  England ;  and, 
ever  since,  the  Welsh  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  on 
the  footing  of  other  nationalities  in 
respect  of  University  education.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth)  when  there  was  an 
eflPort  made  to  benefit  the  Welsh  people, 
instead  of  establishing  a  College  in 
Wales  a  Welsh  College  was  founded 
at  Oxford.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Welsh  College  was  established  at  Ox- 
ford, Trinity  College  was  founded  at 
Dublin  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  If  the  same  course  had  been 
adopted  as  was  taken  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  in  all  probability  the  Welsh 
people  would  not  then  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  coming  forward  and 
making  the  claim  which  they  now  did. 
On  behalf  of  Wales,  they  put  their  de- 
mand forward  as  a  matter  of  right ;  be- 
cause they  said  that  Walas  had  the  same 
right  as  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land to  University  education,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  same  grants  which  those 
two  Kingdoms  received.  The  noble  Lord 
had  commented  upon  divergences  which 
he  said  existed  between  the  demands 
put  forward  by  lion.  Members ;  but  he 
would  tell  him  that  there  was  no  real 
difference  in  the  requests  put  forward  by 
hon.  Members.  They  all  agreed  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  Government 
to  make  a  grant  to  the  College  at 
Aberystwith — they  all  agreed  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  indeed,  if  the 
(fovernment  would  take  up  the  whole 
subject  of  higher  education  in  Wales. 
But  if  they  would  simply  make  a  grant 
to  the  College  of  Aberystwith,  they 
would  do  as  much  as  could  bo  expected, 
and  would  show  some  consideration  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Welsh  people.  In 
those  demands  they  were  all  agreed ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  that  existed  was 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Carmarthen  had  brought  the  latter  more 
jirominently  forward  than  anybody  else 
did.  The  noble  Lord  had  taken  pains 
to  expose  the  present  position  of  the 
College,  and  had  endeavoured  to  show, 
by  a  number  of  extracts  from  local  news- 
papers— papers  which  were  destitute  of 
influence  in  the  Principality,  and  made 
themselves  ridiculous  by  the  views  which 
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they  took,  and  were  exceedingly  glad  to 
find  any  opportunity  of  raising  a  Me 
storm  in  order  to  increase  their  circula- 
tion— that  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Aberystwith  was  by  no  means  umtedin 
itself.     No  doubt  there  had  been  some 
disagreement  between  the  Council  and 
the  Senate  of  the  College.     But  that  vas 
a  disagreement  which  was  produced  bj 
a  misunderstanding  ;  and  he  was  happy 
to  be  able  to  inform  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  House  that  this  disag^reement  had 
been  altogether  settled.    The  Cooncil  and 
the  Senate  of  the  College  at  Aberystwith 
had  explained  matters  to  each  other,  and 
no  further  controversy  really  existed  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.     The  noble  Lord 
had  gone  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  that  the  House  should  be  obliged  to 
negative  this  Motion,  and  hold  out  vagae 
promises  as  to  what  he  might  do  in 
certain  improbable  events.    He  said  the 
Government  could  not  bo   expected  to 
sanction  a  grant  to  this  College  until  it 
proved  itself  to  be  a  success;  but  if,  after 
ithad  been  fully  established,  the  people  of 
Wales  wanted  help.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment might  be  disposed  to  consider 
the  matter.     The  answer  to  that  wu 
obvious.     If  they  waited  till  the  College 
was  a  financial  success,  they  would  not 
have  very  much  to  thank  Her  MajestrV 
Government  or  the  House  of  Commons 
for.     If  it  were  a  success,  and  when  it 
was  a  success,  they  would  not  want  toj 
further  help  from  any  quarter.    And  as 
to  the  University  to  be  established  ii 
the  North  of  England,  they  would  haw 
to  wait  a  very  long  time  to  see  if  it 
would  be  of  any  use.     The  people  of 
North  Wales  might  possibly  find  some 
benefit  from  that  institution ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  countrr, 
ho  could  not  see    that  this  Northcri 
University  would  be  of  any  use  to  then. 
All  the    Government  said  really  wis, 
* '  Wait  a  few  years."    They  were  to  wait 
until  certain  events    had    taken  pUes 
before  Her  Majesty's  Gt)Temment  would 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should  have 
the  grant  which  they  asked  for.     He 
would  ask  the  noble  Lord  if  he  would 
undertake    that    his    Party  would  be 
then  in  power  ?     Such  promises  meant 
nothing;  and  he  would  ask  Her  lb- 
jesty's    Government  to   state  strai^t- 
forwardly  what  they  meant  to  do.    If 
they  did  not  mean  to  give  this  fStmU 
let  them  negative  the  Motion ;  and  if 
they  did  not  care  to  do  that,  let  tltfB 
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make  some  more  distinct  promise  than 
saying  that  when  something  which  might 
never  happen  had  taken  place,  the 
matter  would  be  considered.  He  hoped 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Glamorgan  would  go  to  a  division  upon 
his  Motion,  in  order  that  thej  might  see 
who  were  their  friends  and  who  were 
their  foes.  K  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment absolutely  refused  what  was  now 
asked,  then  they  would  understand  who 
were  their  friends,  and  would  wait  for 
better  times,  and  for  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  matter  forward  again. 

Me.  a.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  obser- 
vation of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Denbigh  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan), 
who  had  asserted  that  Nonconformists 
at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  were  obliged 
to  attend  at  the  chapel.  Having  been 
at  that  College  at  a  later  period  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  could 
assure  him  that  no  such  thing  now 
existed,  and  that  no  Nonconformist  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  chapel. 

Mr.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN  thought 
that  the  remarks  he  had  made  in  bring- 
ing forward  this  Motion  were  of  a  very 
specific  character.  He  desired  to  urge, 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  upon 
Hep  Majesty's  Government  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  immediately  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  very 
important  subject  of  University  educa- 
tion in  Wales.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
Amendment  which  had  been  proposed 
was  concerned,  he  begged  to  say  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  accept  it.  But,  after 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  he  feared  that 
there  was  no  course  open  for  him  but  to 
take  a  division  upon  his  Motion.  He 
regretted  that  there  was  so  much  bittor- 
nesB  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
to  very  little  to  encourage  their  hopes 
and  aspirations.  He  was  in  hopes  that 
this  question  had  really  and  sincerely 
engaged  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government;  but,  after  the  statement  he 
had  heard  from  the  noble  Lord,  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  should  be  justified  in 
doing  otherwise  than  dividing,  unless 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  put  matters  in  a 
different  position  from  what  the  noble 
Lord  left  them.  He  could  assure  the 
Government  that  they  were  thoroughly 
ia  earnest  about  this  matter,  and  they 
did  not  intend  to  be  put  off,  for  they  had 


j  already  shown  sufficient  patience.  For  se- 
veral years  this  matter  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and  the  position  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  placed  it  was  such 
that  there  could  be  very  little  hope  in- 
deed that  this  matter  would  be  taken  up 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  that 
they  could  get  their  righteous  and  rea- 
sonable claims  recognized  within  any 
reasonable  time.  The  noble  Lord  had 
suggested  that  they  should  first  of  all 
make  the  College  at  Aberystwith  a  com- 
plete success.  Well,  but  they  had  not 
the  funds — they  had  not  the  means  to  do 
so.  They  had  been  struggling  to  do 
their  best ;  but  to  say  that  the  College 
must  be  made  a  complete  success  before 
the  Government  would  consider  whether 
they  would  assist  them  or  not  was  abso- 
lutely ridiculous.  He  did  not  urge  the 
claims  of  the  College  at  Aberystwith  in 
particular — he  had  only  suggested  that 
it  would  form  a  very  safe  basis  to  pro- 
ceed upon ;  but  he  advisedly  made  his 
observations  as  broad  as  he  could,  and 
only  presented  the  claims  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Wales  generally.  He  had  only 
urged  that  the  same  should  be  done  for 
Wales  as  had  been  done  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  1 845  Sir  Eobert  Peel  brought 
in  a  well-considered  measure  establish- 
ing three  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland ; 
and  what  they  asked  was  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  take  the  just 
claims  of  Wales  into  consideration  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  noble  Lord  had 
admitted  that  there  was  a  most  distinct 
nationality  attaching  to  the  Principality 
of  Wales  ;  but  he  said  that  that  was  not 
their  real  reason  for  bringing  this  matter 
forward.  What  right  had  the  noble  Lord 
to  make  such  a  statement  as  that  ?  It 
was  one  of  his  main  reasons  for  bringing 
this  Motion  forward ;  and  he  thought  it 
was  not  the  proper  way  to  meet  this 
case  for  a  Member  of  the  Government 
to  resist  the  Motion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  being  made  on  account 
of  the  distinct  nationality  of  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  They  could  not 
allo\^  themselves  to  be  put  off  with  the 
statement  that,  in  the  judgment  of  tlie 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  the  dis- 
tinct nationality  of  Wales  was  not  the 
real  point  upon  which  they  based  their 
case.  The  noble  Lord  said,  if  it  was 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  that 
the  people  of  Wales  had  not  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational 
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facilities  afforded  in  England,  the  same 
might  he  said  of  any  English  county  or 
district,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  anyhody  in  Wales  from  taking 
advantage  of  those  educational  facilities. 
The  fact  was  not  as  the  nohle  Lord  had 
stated ;  for  Wales  had  not  heen  ahle, 
chiefly  owing  to  its  special  nationality 
separating  it  from  the  rest  of  England, 
to  avail  itself  of  the  educational  faci- 
lities afforded  in  England.  Why  should 
they  attempt  to  force  Welshmen  to 
quit  their  country  to  obtain  University 
education  in  England?  A  high  au- 
thority on  these  matters  had  said  they 
should  not  take  the  people  to  the  teach- 
ing, but  they  should  bring  the  teach- 
ing to  the  people.  It  was  on  that 
ground  they  wished  this  matter  to  be 
considered.  They  came  to  the  House 
to  assert  their  special  claims  to  consi- 
deration, just  as  hon.  Members  who  re- 
presented Ireland  and  Scotland  did ;  and 
they  simply  asked  for  the  rights  which 
they  had  never  denied  to  those  hon. 
Members.  He  begged  to  say  that  if 
they  were  to  bo  met  in  the  manner  they 
had  in  urging  their  reasons  upon  the 
Government — if,  when  they  had  been 
pressing  this  matter  for  some  years, 
they  were  met  in  the  hoighty-toighty 
kind  of  way  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  met  them — how  could  they  expect 
them  to  do  otherwise  than  to  continue 
to  push  this  matter  forward  in  every 
legitimate  way?  He  could  not  allow 
this  matter  to  rest  there  —  they  must 
either  receive  some  definite  assurance 
that  the  Government  would  take  this 
matter  into  its  early  consideration,  or 
else  they  must  divide  upon  the  Motion, 
however  much  they  might  be  beaten. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  as  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Glamorgan  had  appealed  to 
him,  he  was  quite  willing  to  tell  the 
House  what  occurred  to  him  upon  this 
question.  He  wished,  in  the  first  place, 
to  disclaim,  on  behalf  of  his  noble 
Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  imputation  that  had  been  cast 
upon  him — that  he  had  spoken  with 
anything  that  deserved  to  be  called 
bitterness  on  this  occasion.  It  did  not 
appear  either  to  himself  or  to  anyone 
sitting  near  him  that  there  was  any 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  what  his  noble 
Friend  had  said.  He  was  sure  that, 
however  much  the  observation  might 
apply  to  others,  it  certainly  did  not  apply 
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to  his  noble  Friend.     With  regard  to 
this  matter,  he  might  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  really  in  a  pontion  of 
some    embarrassment,    and    there  vas 
some  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  vb&t 
was  the  exact  request  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Her  Majesty's  Gx)veminent. 
There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt  tliat 
the  Principality  of  Wales  had  as  strong 
a  claim  to  the  consideration  of  any  Go- 
vernment and  of  any  Parliament  as  any 
other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 
They  were  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
from  whatever  reason,  whether  in  con- 
sequence of,  or  in  spite  of,  having  no 
University  facilities,  there  was  no  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  which  con- 
tained   a    more    loyal    and    peaceable 
people  than  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
ilost  certainly  there  could  be  no  other 
feeling  than  that  of  kindness  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality  in  the 
minds  of  their  English  brethren.    But 
what  was  it  exactly  they  were  asked  to 
do?     So  far  as  he  remembered,  ther 
had    never    had    a    discussion  of  this 
character  in  the   House   of   Commons 
before.     The  hon.  Member  for  Carmir- 
then   said   that  for  the  last   25  vean 
this  question  had  been  raised.  But,  if  so. 
the  matter  must  have  been  represented 
at  different  times  to  different  Govern- 
ments.     He   did    remember    that  hi« 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Powis)  addressed  a 
question  to  the  Government  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Greenvrai, 
and  received  a  rather  short  answer,  ss 
to  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  do  anything 
towards    the    advancement    of    higher 
education  in  Wales?    He  forgot  what 
the  Question  precisely  was ;  but  it  cw- 
tainly  showed  that  a  matter,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  simmering  foriS 
years,  could  not  be  injured  by  a  litde 
delay.     It  was  now  brought  forward  a! 
a  time  when  it  caused  some  difficolh', 
forTery  different  proposals  were  wm 
on  behalf  of  the  Principality.     His  tat 
impression,  on  seeing  the  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion, was  that  the  Gk)Temment  was  to  be 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  Wdsh 
University ;   but,  after  what  had  passed 
in  that  debate,  he  imagined  the  obJMt 
the  hon.  Member  had  in  Tiew  was  not 
so  much  the  establishment  of  a  sepante 
University,  but  to  enable  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Wales  to  take  advantage,  mon 
fully   than    they    did    at    present  of 
University  edacation  in  otker  ptxto  rf 
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the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  to  pro- 
mote what  was  called  intermediate  edu- 
cation in  the  Principality.  He  had 
rather  gathered  that  the  object  of  the 
majority  of  hon.  Members  was  to  encou- 
rage and  develop  institutions  like 
Aberystwith  College,  which  would  pro- 
mote the  higher  education  short  of  the 
curriculum  of  a  University.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  object  to  give  such  facilities 
for  that  kind  of  education  which  would 
afterwards  enable  a  man  to  go  to  Oxford, 
or  to  one  of  the  other  Universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN  did  not  wish 
that  there  should  be  any  mistake  as  to 
their  aspirations.  They  had  simply 
pointed  to  a  "Welsh  College,  which  they 
had  established,  as  a  specimen  of  what 
they  would  like.  He  should  not  like  it 
to  go  forth,  that  if  a  Welshman  had  so 
gtadied  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  degree  he 
should  not  be  able  to  obtain  one  in  his 
own  country,  as  Irishmen  and  Scotch- 
men were  now  able  to  do  at  their  own 
Universities. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEH  said,  it  was  very  undesirable  un- 
necessarily to  multiply  Universities.  He 
did  not  want  to  speak  ex-cathedra  upon 
the  subject ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
ought  to  be  a  case  very  clearly  made 
out  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  fresh 
University.  With  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  higher  education  in  Wales,  the 
promotion  of  that  was  an  object  which 
they  recognized  as  one  that  ought  to 
be  distinctly  kept  in  view,  and,  so  far  as 
was  possible  and  in  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment, promoted.  So  far  as  any  en- 
couragement, which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Q-ovemment  to  give,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  higher  education  in  Wales,  they 
would  do  it,  for  they  thought  that  Wales 
liad  as  just  claims  as  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  matter. 
Bat  to  pass  a  vague  Kesolution,  such  as 
that  of  the  hon.  Member — to  put  that  on 
record  would  be  most  embarrassing,  for 
they  could  not  tell  what  it  meant  or  what 
it  did  not  mean.  It  might  be  capable 
of  being  construed  as  a  pledge  or  a 
promise  which  the  Government  did  not 
feel  themselves  at  the  present  time  justi- 
fied in  making.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  had  spoken 
in  very  appropriate  language,  which 
oommanded  theit  esteem,  as  to  the  just 
claims  of  Wales  in  this  matter.  He 
tfaonght,  however;  that  it  would  cause 


some  embarrassment,  for  this  or  for  some 
future  Government,  if  they  accepted  the 
Eesolution.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  postpone  giving  any  dis- 
tinct opinion  on  the  matter;  and  he 
should  be  extremely  sorry  if  the  object 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Beaumaris 
(Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd)  seemed  to  have  in 
view — namely,  to  go  to  a  division — was 
carried  out.  It  seemed  that  the  hon. 
Member  desired  to  take  a  vote,  in  order 
that  he  and  his  Friends  might  go 
about  declaring  that  the  Government 
were  the  enemies  of  Wales.  He  did 
not  think  that  they  would  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  hon.  Member  for  Beaumaris 
or  those  who  shared  his  opinions ;  but 
the  Government  would  certainly  not  ac- 
cept the  Resolution  without  considering 
whether  there  were  any  claims  which 
could  fairly  be  met,  and  whether  any- 
thing could  be  done  in  the  matter.  Every- 
thing that  had  been  said  showed  how  de- 
sirable it  was  that  time  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Some 
reference  had  been  made  as  to  what  was 
being  done  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
At  present,  they  did  not  know  what 
alterations  of  the  rules  would  be  made 
there.  Then,  with  regard  to  Aberyst- 
with, he  did  not  tliink  that  his  noble 
Friend  the  Vice  President  had  gone 
the  length  of  saying — ^*We  will  wait 
until  Aberystwith  is  a  complete  success ;  *' 
but  rather  that  he  had  said — **  AVe  will 
wait  until  an  end  shall  be  made  of  the 
disputes  which  have  recently  taken  place 
within  it."  Upon  this  subject  the  Go- 
vernment had  very  little  information. 
It  would  bo  well  to  know  how  this  in- 
stitution was  working ;  and  it  would  be 
well  to  have  before  them  some  definite 
proposal  to  which  they  could  give  their 
assent,  and  proceed  in  the  matter  with 
their  eyes  open.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  accept  the 
Resolution  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  force  a 
Division. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  said,  that 
the  Resolution  which  was  put  upon  the 
Paper  was  perfectly  clear  and  distinct. 
It  was  as  follows :  — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Houso,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  assisting  any  local  effort  which  may 
be  made  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  higher 
Education  in  Wales.*' 

The  demand  was  then  made  upon  the 
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Government  to  consider  the  best  means 
for  assisting  the  efforts  made  by  the 
people  of  Wales  in  the  direction  of 
higher  education.  He  knew  of  no  in- 
stance where  such  poor  people  as  those 
of  Wales,  where  quarrymen  and  colliers 
had  subscribed  for  scholarships  to  send 
their  sons  to  the  Universities.  Certainly, 
they  had  no  instance  of  that  kind  in 
Scotland.  So  remarkable  a  thing  had 
been  done  in  this  case,  that  he  thought 
it  ought  to  command  the  very  serious 
attention  of  the  Government.  In  the 
answer  that  had  been  given  by  his  noble 
Friend,  it  was  true  he  did  not  speak 
with  bitterness — for  he  never  did  that — 
but  he  spoke  with  ridicule.  No  promise 
had  been  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
All  he  said  was — '^  Allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider,  and  postpone  the  mat- 
ter until  the  alterations  at  Jesus  College 
have  been  made.  Let  us  wait  until  the 
Northern  University  is  created."  The 
request  was,  in  fact,  to  postpone  the 
matter  for  some  indefinite  time  upon 
perfectly  indefinite  promises  from  the 
Government.  He  did  not  see  what  else 
his  hon.  Friend  could  do  but  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  as  to  whether  his 
proposal  was  to  be  rejected  or  affirmed ; 
and,  if  rejected,  to  bring  it  forward 
again. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  64 ;  Noes 
105:  Majority  51.  —  (Div.  List,  No. 
142.) 

ORDERS     OF    TEE    DAY. 


SUPPLY  OF  DRINK  ON   CREDIT  BILL. 

[Lords.}    [Bill  224.] 

{Mr,  Serjeant  Spinkt.) 

SECOND     READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SPINKS,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  he  should  make  his  speech  as  short 
as  possible.  He  might  state  that  there 
had  long  been  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  to  discourage  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  on  credit  in  small 
quantities,  for  no  less  than  five  Acts  had 
been  passed  with  respect  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  drinking.   The  main  obj  ect  of  this 
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Bill  was  to  consolidate  the  law  upon 
that  subject.    It  had  also  to  be  obserred 
that  the  prohibitions  with  respect  to 
sales  upon  credit  of  drink  were  different 
in  the  three  Kingdoms.     Another  object 
of  this  Bill  was,  therefore,  to  make  the 
law  the  same  in  all  three  countries;  it 
was  also  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  extend 
the    provisions   of  the  Act  to  certain 
liquors  not  now  subject  to  this  law.  The 
law,  as  it  stood  at  present,   might  be 
shortly  described  as  follows: — By  an 
Act  of  24   Geo.  II.  provision  was  made 
with  regard  to  spirituous  liquors,  and 
that  Act  was    amended  by  a  Statute 
passed  in  the  present  Heign,  and  the 
effect  of  the  two  was  that  no  action  could 
be  brought  to  recover  the  price  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  sold  of  any  less  value  than 
the  amount  of  20«.,  or  any  less  quantity 
than  a  reputed  quart,  to  be  delivered  at 
the  purchaser's  house.  This  Act  applied 
to  Scotland  as  well  as  to  England :  bat 
its  operation  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
The  Act  that  applied  to  Ireland  was  the 
55th  Geo.  III.  c.  104,  by  which  itva« 
provided  that  no  action  should  be  brought 
to  recover  the  price  of  spirits  sold  on 
credit,  unless  the  quantity  sold  amounted 
to  two  quarts,  and  that  quantity  ms 
delivered  at  the  purchaser's  residence. 
By  the  Act  of  1867,  applicable  to  Eng- 
land alone,  it  was  provided  that  no  actioB 
should  be  brought  to  recover  the  price 
of  beer  supplied  to   be   consumed  on 
the    premises,  whatever   the  value  or 
whatever  the  quantity.      The  Acts  he 
had  mentioned    did   not  in   any  vaj 
apply  to  some  other  liquors  which  irert 
provided  for  by  the  present  BilL    This 
Bill  provided  that  no  action  should  bi 
brought  to  recover   the  value  of  aoT 
spirits,   wine,    beer,    cider,   and  otbcf 
drinks,  unless  the  quantity  sold  shooU 
amount  in  value  to  20«.,  or  in  amount  t» 
a  reputed  quart,  to  be  supplied  at  tka 
purchaser's  residence.     There  were  abp 
provisions  in  this  Bill  which  were  cot- 
tained  in  some  of  the  other  Acts,  and 
amongst  them  he  might  mention  a  pro- 
viso by  which  nothing  was  to  be  taJcen 
by  way  of  pledge  for  drink  sold,    llii 
provision  was  extended  by  the  Bill  to 
monies  lent  to  be  paid  for  drink  ui 
securities     given    for    drink.      There 
was  also  a  provision  contained  in  one 
of  the  former    Acts    relating  to  Ire- 
land, which  was  not  to   be  foimd  la 
any  English  Bill,  which  prevented  tht 
paying  of  wages  in  a  public  bouse,  aad 
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that  provisioii  was  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  and  was  made  applicable  to 
England  and  Scotland.  He  begged  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  measure. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (1/r.  Serjeant  Spinks.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  -second  time,  and  com- 
tnitted  for  Thursday. 

CHILDREN'S    DANGEROUS    PERFORM- 
ANCES BILL  [Xor^f*]— [Bill  229.] 
{Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  he  wished  to  say  that  it  had 
passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
without  a  Division.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  prevent  any  future  exhibi- 
tion or  performance  of  a  child  under 
the  age  of  14  years,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  such 
exhibition  or  performance  was  danger- 
ous to  the  child's  life  or  limb.  It  was 
a  very  small  Bill,  and  was  really  only  a 
slight  instalment  of  what  was  required 
upon  the  subject. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Jfr.  Evelyn  Ashley.) 

Mb.  ONSLOW  said,  that  he  had  not 
had  time  to  look  into  this  Bill,  and  hoped 
that  the  second  reading  might  be  post- 
poned. The  Bill  had  not  yet  been  de- 
livered to  hon.  Members,  and  he  thought 
the  best  way  would  be  to  put  it  down  for 
to-morrow •  He  thought  it  was  only 
right  that  hon.  Members  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  Bill 
before  the  second  reading  was  moved. 

Mr.  BENETT-STANFOED  said,  that 
this  was  not  the  £rst  time  that  this  Bill 
had  been  before  the  House,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  second 
reading,  as  the  matters  with  which  it 
dealt  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  Bill  was  very  small  and  very  short, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Guildford  would  allow  the  second  read- 
ing to  be  taken  then,  as  the  Bill  had 
been  well  considered,  and  was  well 
known  to  be  of  great  importance  in  pro- 
tecting young  children. 

VOL.  COXLTII.    [thied  sbkies.] 


Me.  DILLWYN  did  not  think  that 
in  any  case  they  ought  to  allow  a  Bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time  which  had  not 
been  delivered  to  hon.  Members.  In 
some  cases  great  inconvenience  had 
arisen  from  allowing  that  to  be  done. 
He  thought  it  ought  to  be  insisted  that 
such  a  course  was  not  to  be  allowed  ; 
and  he  should,  therefore,  join  in  the 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  on  the  present  occasion.  They 
ought  not  to  go  on  with  a  Bill  which 
they  had  not  been  able  to  see. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  Bill  was  very  simple.  He  agreed  in 
principle  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  that  it 
was  not  right  that  a  Bill  should  be 
allowed  to  be  read  a  second  time  before 
the  House  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  This  Bill  had  been  in  his 
hands  some  time,  and  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  opposition  to  it.  The 
proposition  of  the  Bill  was  so  very  simple 
that  he  trusted  on  this  occasion  it  might 
be  allowed  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  that  they  were 
only  contending  for  the  principle  that 
the  Bill  should  be  seen  by  hon.  Members 
before  it  became  law.  That  was  the  only 
objection  he  made. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  said,  that, 
technically,  hon.  Members  who  objected 
to  the  Bill  being  read  a  second  time 
were  quite  right ;  but  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  Bill  was  a  very  small  one,  and 
would  raise  no  opposition.  Anything 
which  required  amendment  could  be 
dealt  with  in  Committee. 

Mr.  COUETNEY  said,  that  he  had 
only  had  the  Bill  placed  in  his  hands  a 
few  hours  ago.  He  hadlooked  it  through, 
and  he  thought  that  it  deserved  their 
support ;  but  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  had  laid  down  a  sound 
principle  that  a  Bill  ought  not  to  be  read 
a  second  time  if  it  had  not  been  delivered 
to  hon.  Members.  He  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a 
transaction  which  seemed  to  call  for 
some  remark.  After  the  Orders  on  the 
Paper  were  disposed  of  two  or  three 
nights  since,  the  House  had  agreed  to 
Amendments  made  by  the  other  House  in 
the  Hares  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  Amend- 
ments were  not  put  down  amongst  the 
Orders  of  the  Day,  and  had  not  been 
circulated  among  hon.  Members.  He 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  know 
what  those  Amendments  were,  and  why 
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they  were  not  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Majou  0*GORIkL\N  :  The  Amend- 
nipnts  were  merely  verbal. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

aiARITY   (expenses   AND   ACCOUNTS) 
(no.    2)    BILL. 

Resolution  [June  30]  reported,  and  agreed  to  : 
— Bill  ordtred  to  be  brouglit  in  by  Mr.  Kaikes, 
Sir  Hexky  Selwin-Ihbetson,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
i;ELLoii  of  the  Excuequeu. 

Bill pnscHtedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill 230.] 


NEW   FOREST   ACT   (1 877)   AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

Onler  for  Committee  [9th  July]  read,  and 
dist'hnrtjed : — Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Five  ^Ifmbers,  Tliroo  to  bo  nominated 
by  the  House,  and  Two  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection  : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records;  Three  to  b(?  the  quorum. — {Mr. 
ScIater^Booth.) 

And,  on  July  3,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows :  —  Lord  Hexuy  Sroxr,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lr.FEviiE,  ;Mr.  Sclateh-Booth,  and  Two  Mem- 
bers to  be  added  bv  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  2nd  July,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Private  Bill  {b,,  Order)— Cou- 
sidercd  as  amended — East  Indian  Railway. 

PunLic  Bills  —  Second  Rt-nding  —  Spirits  in 
Bond  [19] :  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act  (1870)  Amendment  [41],  debate  adjourned. 

Third  Reading  —  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(Whittington  Common)*  [207],  fxndi passed. 

PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


EAST  INDIA  RAILWAY  BILL  {by  Order). 
CONSIDERATION.      ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
taken  into  Consideration." 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  debate  yesterday,  he  had 

J/r.  Court f ley 


asked  a  question,  which  he  had  addrewed 
specially  to  the  right  hon.   (Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  bifi 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (Mr.  E.   Stanhope)  was  not 
able  to  speak  again ;  and  it  wassuggested 
that  he  should  repeat  the  question  on 
the    following  day.     He    thought  the 
question  he  had  put  was  an  important 
one ;  and,  therefore,  he  proposed,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  put  it  a  little  more 
fully  than  on  the  preceding  day.    In  a 
few  words,  the  question  was  this.    The 
agreement  that  had  been  made  between 
the  Secretary    of   State   for    India  in 
Council  and  the  East  Indian  Bailwar 
Company  was  not,  as  the  House  had 
been    informed,    an    agreement    nude 
under  the  original  contract,  but  an  agree- 
ment Paimahle,  or,   as  the  right,  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Hubbard)  had  phrased  it 
an  amiable  agreement  by    which  the 
holders  of    stock  in  the  East  Indian 
Bail  way  Company  were  entitled  to  hare 
their  choice  between  two  forms  of  an- 
nuity,  putting    aside  the    subordinate 
offer  as  to  Terminable  Annuities.    For 
the    sake  of   his    argument,   he  (Mr. 
Childers)  would  leave  the  last  item  oat 
of  sight  altogether ;  but  they  had  the 
choice,  either  of  a  perpetual  annuity  at 
4  per  cent  on  £125,   or  the  equiTsleot 
converted  into   an   annuity  terminate 
at  73  years,  at  £4  6*.  per  cent.    While 
he  was  debating  the  point  yesterdij, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretarr 
of  State  for  India  had  said  the  annnitr 
would  be  paid  off  in  10  years — ^iheper 
petual  annuity.     That  was  quite  tne: 
but  it  could  only  be  paid  off  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  10  yean;  as 
far  as  the  shareholder  was  oonceniei 
he  had  only  the  choice  between  a  ttf* 
minable  and  a  perpetual  annuity;  aad, 
of  course,  the  Gt>vGmment  wonU  not 
pay  off  the  annuity,  unless  the  rats  of 
interest  fell  below   4  per  cent.    Fn^ 
tically,  therefore,  the  shareholders  had 
a  choice  between  two  annuities— a  pc^ 
petual  annuity,  the  interest  of  whkb 
was  calculated  at  4  per  cent,  and  a  tff- 
minable  annuity  of  73  years,  at  £4  fie 
per  cent.     That  being  so,  the  qneitioB 
he  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  G^tlemaa 
was  this — Why,  if  that  agreement  wew 
such  as  it  had  been  described,  was  the 
rate  of  interest  for  one  annuity  not  to 
be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rate  of 
interest  for  the  other   animity?    ^' 
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thought  the  House  was  entitled  to  a 
distinct  answer  to  that  question,  es- 
pecially for  the  reason  so  strongly  put 
forward  yesterday,  and,  in  particular, 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  charge 
of  the  Bill,  that  this  was  a  contract 
altogether  outside  the  original  contract 
— a  contract  made  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  and  the  East 
Indian  Railway  Company,  by  which  the 
shareholders  in  that  Company  were  not 
to  be  tied  down  to  the  strict  terms  of 
the  original  contract ;  but  questions  as 
to  terms  that  might,  or  might  not  be 
accepted,  were  left  open.  In  reference 
to  the  terms  of  the  new  contract,  it  was 
most  distinctly  stated  that  the  basis  of 
the  annuity  had  been  taken  at  4  per 
cent,  because  there  was  a  certain  analogy 
between  the  present  arrangement  and 
that  which  was  contemplated  by  the 
original  contract;  and,  therefore,  he 
maintained  that  the  House  ought  to  be 
informed — this  being  the  case — why  was 
the  terminable  annuity  calculated  at 
£4  6<.  per  cent,  and  the  perpetual  an- 
nuity— ^for,  so  far  as  the  shareholders  in 
the  East  India  Kailway  Company  were 
concerned,  he  (Mr.  Childers)  believed  it 
would  be  perpetual ;  because,  unless  the 
Oovemment  found  it  convenient  to  pay  it 
off,  it  would  be  perpetual — calculated 
at  4  per  cent?  He  thought  that  this 
was  a  fair  question,  and,  at  any  rate,  he 
anticipated  that  it  would  receive  a  com- 
plete answer. 

After  a  pause, 

^  Mb.  E.  stanhope  said,  he  had  not 
risen  at  once  to  answer  the  question  put 
to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers), 
becanse  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir 
GFeoT^e  Campbell)  might  have  desired 
to  say  something  beforehand.  He  was 
Tery  glad,  however,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
present  moment.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  perhaps,  aware  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  Government  of  India  had  only  power 
to  pay  off  the  East  India  Eailway  Com- 
mny  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  might  pay  in  cash ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  payment  might  be 
made  by  means  of  an  annuity.  They 
had  no  power  to  pay  in  stock  in  any 
form  whatever.  When  they  came  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Company,  the  suggestion 
was  made  to  that  gentleman  whether,  in 
making  the  negotiation,  it  was  worth 
while  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  payment  in  stock  ?  and  the 
answer  made  by  Mr.  Crawford  to  that 
suggestion  was  that  he  was  not  prepared, 
on  the  part  of  the  shareholders,  to  accept 
payment  in  stock.  He  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  payment  either  in  cash, 
or  in  the  form  of  an  annuity.  That 
being  so,  the  negotiations  were  carried 
on  on  that  understanding,  and  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  as  they  had  now  been 
arranged,  were  settled.  After  the  terms 
had  been  thus  settled,  it  was  represented 
to  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  that  some  of  the  shareholders 
who  were  trustees  found  themselves 
in  this  position  —  they  were  doubtful 
whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  trust, 
they  could  accept  payment  in  the  form 
of  an  annuity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
thought  they  could  not  do  so,  and  that 
even  if  they  coidd,  they  would  be  in- 
disposed to  accept  a  security  which  was 
not  easily  saleable ;  their  view  of  the 
matter  being  that  the  annuities  for  73 
years  would  not  bo  so  saleable  in  the 
market  as  Government  of  India  stock. 
Representations  to  that  effect  were  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council;  and  he  decided  that  he  woidd, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees 
holding  in  the  East  India  Railway  Com- 
pany, offer  stock  in  lieu  of  annuities. 
After  devoting  due  consideration  to  the 
matter,  he  determined  on  offering  £125 
4  per  cent  stock,  payable  in  1888,  a 
period  when  the  remainder  of  the  4  per 
cent  stock  was  redeemable;  and,  con- 
sidering the  advantage  the  trustees 
would  acquire  in  having  offered  to 
them  a  stock  that  would  be  readily 
saleable,  instead  of  a  security  that 
would  not  be  readilv  saleable,  it  was 
thought  they  would  at  once  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  offer.  "Well,  that  offer  was 
made  to  the  shareholders,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  holders  of  something  like 
£3,500,000  of  capital  had  sought  to 
commute  their  annuities  for  4  per  cent 
stock;  but  he  believed  that  since  then 
some  applications  had  been  withdrawn. 
What  would  be  the  ultimate  result  he 
could  not  say ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  statement  he  had  just  made  was  a 
complete  answer  to  the  question  put  to 
him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite. 
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Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
should  reserve  some  remarks  he  desired 
to  make  on  the  point  that  had  just  been 
raised  until  the  Bill  got  into  Committee, 
when  ho  would  move  an  Amendment 
which  he  deemed  germane  to  the  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  question  at  that  mo- 
ment before  the  House — namely,  that  the 
Bill  be  considered — he  should  like,  if  it 
were  in  Order  to  do  so,  to  move  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  be  postponed 
for  a  week,  for  a  purpose  which  he 
would  explain.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had 
made  a  statement  yesterday  that  had 
surprised  him;  and  in  regard  to  that 
statement,  ho  (Sir  George  Campbell) 
thought  he  might  say  that  it  was  to  some 
extent,  unintentionally,  of  course,  mis- 
leading. The  statement  to  which  he  re- 
ferred was  this — the  House  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  in  respect  of 
the  matter  of  the  disputed  interpreta- 
tion of  the  contract  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  not 
acted  without  legal  advice.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  told  the 
House  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  his  Council  had  men  who  were 
eminent  in  many  ways,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  their  legal  qualifica- 
tions— that,  in  fact,  there  were  no  men 
in  England  who  were  more  able  to  give 
advice  as  lawyers.  He  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  shared  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  on  that  point ;  but  since  the 
discussion  that  had  taken  place  yesterday 
he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  he  understood 
that  the  legal  Members  of  the  Council 
of  India  had  not  had  the  legal  ques- 
tion respecting  the  interpretation  of  that 
part  of  the  clause  in  the  contract  which 
affected  the  rate  of  interest  specifically 
placed  before  them  for  their  opinion  to 
be  pronounced  upon  it.  They  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
in  the  matter;  but  with  regard  to  the 
particular  point  that  had  been  raised,  as 
to  whether  the  phraseology  of  the  contract 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  rate  of 
interest  was  such  as  to  bear  the  construc- 
tion that  had  been  put  upon  it  by  the 
Government,  he  understood  that  the 
legal  Members  of  the  Council  had  not 
had  that  point  distinctively  brought  be- 
fore them,  with  a  view  to  get  from  them 
the  legal  interpretation  which  they  would 
put  upon  it.      Now,  that  seemed  to  him 


(Sir  George  Campbell)  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  He  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  question  of  this  negotia- 
tion  had    been  referred  to  Sir  Louis 
Mallet,  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary 
of   State  in   the    Indian    Department. 
There  was  no  man  for  whose  opinion  on 
such  a  matter  he  should  have  greater 
respect,  nor  in  whom  he  could  repose 
greater  confidence  than  Sir  Louis  Mulet. 
Sir  Louis  Mallet  was  not  only  eminent  a^ 
a  man  of  business,  but  he  was  also  wh&t 
might  be  called  a  strict  and  severe  man 
in  regard  to  matters  of  finance.  In  point 
of  fact,  there  was  no  man  with  whom  h(? 
was  acquainted  who  was  more  thornuglj 
and  entirely  beyond  any  possibility  of 
imputation  that  he  would  be  a  party  to  a 
job  of  any  kind  than  Sir  Louis  Mallet- 
no  man  in  this  respect  whom  he  should 
think  it  more  impossible  to  suggest  as 
likely  to  be  in  any  degree  participator  in 
a  job — no  man  who  had  the  finances  of 
India  more   entirely  at  heart,  or  who 
would  more  willingly  suggest  anything 
which  he  conceived  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  finances  or  people  of  India.  What 
had  really  happened  in  regard  to  the 
matter  under  discussion  was  this— Sir 
Louis  Mallet   being,  as  he  had  said, 
a  very  distinguished  man  of  businea 
—  a    man    who    was    eonstantlv  con- 
corned  in  great  and  important  affairs— 
a  man  holding  a  high  position  in  the 
India  Office,  and  one  who  had  rendered, 
in  regard  to  great  political  and  oommer^ 
cial  questions,  important  services  to  this 
country — he  being  a  man  in  an  eminent 
position,  and  of  such  distinguished  8e^ 
vices  and  wide  experience,  was  not  a  msa 
who  would  be  likely  to  have  a  minoif 
knowledge  of  anything  that  savoured  of 
petty  stock-j obbing  in  the  City.    He  «* 
not  a  man  likely  to  have  to  do  with 
shares,  or  who  could  be    expected  to 
know   from  day  to    day  the    price  of 
East  India  stock ;  and  it  was  just  be- 
cause   he  was    a    man    occupjing  f^ 
high  a  position,  that  it  had  never  stmd 
him,  as  it  would  have  struck  any  moK 
j)etty  man  of  business  dealing  in  pettr 
stocks  and  shares,  that  the  rate  <h  in- 
terest mentioned  in  the  contract  mn 
above  the  rate  which  the  obligations  of 
the  East  India  Railway  Company  Qsoallr 
bore  in  the  Stock  Market.     He  (3r 
George  Campbell)   had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  legal  Members  of  the 
Council  of  India  were   not  penooall;' 
responsible  for  the  legal  inteipretatiM 
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which  had  been  put  upon  the  clause. 
What  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain was  who  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  that  interpretation.  As  far  as 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  from  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committee,  the 
only  person  who  was  in  any  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  interpretation  of  the 
(uause  which  had  determined  the  rate  of 
interest  was  a  gentleman  named  Mr. 
Cave  Browne,  who  held  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  India  Office.  He  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  that  gentleman ;  but  he  was 
informed  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Cave 
Browne  in  the  India  Office  was  not  one 
that  would  entitle  him  to  solve  difficult 
points  of  this  kind.  He,  being  the  gen- 
tleman who  performed  the  accountant's 
part  of  the  business,  had,  with  a  light 
heart,  taken  it  upon  himself  to  interpret 
a  clause  which  no  one  else  was  able 
to  interpret ;  and  he  had  put  an  inter- 
pretation on  it  which  was,  to  an  extent, 
favourable  to  the  East  India  Hailway 
Company.  The  clause  was  placed  be- 
fore oir  Louis  Mallet ;  but  his  personal 
attention  was  probably  not  called  to  the 
particular  point  now  at  issue — namely,  the 
question  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  it  had 
unfortunately  happened  that  that  matter 
had  escaped  his  attention,  the  result  being 
that  the  people  of  India  would  be  saddled 
with  the  payment  of  nearly  £3,000,000, 
which,  under  another  interpretation, 
they  would  not  have  been  called  on  to 
pay.  Let  them  now  see  what  was  the 
position  of  the  matter  at  the  present 
moment.  The  special  Committee  who 
had  inquired  into  the  case  had  made  a 
unanimous  Keport,  which  conveyed  a 
certain  amount  of  censure  on  the  officials 
at  the  India  Office ;  and,  moreover,  the 
Besolution  moved  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  which  had  been  accepted  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  by  the 
House,  was  also  one  which  did,  by  im- 
plication, convey  a  certain  amount  of 
censure  on  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and  the 
other  officials  who  had  been  concerned 
in  this  business.  It  seemed  to  him  (Sir 
George  Campbell),  and  he  spoke  as  an 
admirer  and  friend  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  injustice 
to  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and  those  who  had 
been  officially  engaged  in  this  matter, 
topass  a  censure  on  them  and  say — 
**Ti!ou  are  wrong;  you  have  been  careless 
in  this  matter;  but  you  have  done  what 


is  irreparable,  and  as  we  cannot  repair  it, 
we  are,  consequently,  bound  to  pass  this 
Bill."  For  his  part,  he  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  certainly  took  another  and 
totally  different  view.  He  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  on  the  subject;  but  he  would 
state  his  own  view,  which  was  this — 
If  he  were  in  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  position, 
he  should  say  to  the  House — *'  No  ;  if  I 
have  made  a  mistake,  it  is  not  irre- 
parable. The  arrangement  that  has 
been  made  as  between  me  and  the  East 
India  Railway  Company  is  one  that  has 
to  be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. Parliament  may,  or  may  not, 
sanction  that  arrangement."  The  House 
knew  that  the  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
purchase  of  the  East  India  Railway  had 
come  before  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
Private  Bill.  Let  the  House  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  case  had  been 
one  of  a  Gas  Bill,  and  it  had  turned  out, 
while  the  Bill  was  still  before  the  House, 
that  a  Corporation,  which  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  buy  up  a  Gas  Company's 
property,  had  been  misled  in  the  cal- 
culation they  had  made,  and  had,  con- 
sequently, agreed  to  give  a  price  that 
was  unfair  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
borough  for  which  they  were  acting. 
What  would  the  House  do  in  such  a 
case?  He  believed  it  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  rejecting  the  Bill,  or  in 
postponing  its  consideration,  in  order 
that  an  arrangement  might  be  made  of 
a  fairer  and  more  equitable  nature.  It 
seemed  to  him  tliat  this  was  the  course 
which  might  very  well  be  followed  on 
the  present  occasion — indeed,  that  it 
was  the  course  that  ought  to  be  followed 
in  justice  to  so  eminent  a  man  as  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  whose  action  in  the  matter 
under  discussion  was  called  in  question. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  what  had  been 
done  was  not  irreparable,  and  that  if 
the  House  thought  there  had  been  an 
oversight — and  he  was  sure  it  was 
nothing  more  than  an  oversight — they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  postpone  the 
Bill  in  order  that  it  might  be  further 
considered.  They  had  been  told  that  if 
they  did  not  adopt  the  Bill  there  might 
be  a  large  amount  of  litigation,  which 
might  lead  to  very  great  difficulties. 
He  ventured  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  they  might,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tho 
contract,  got  over  the  difficulty.  Th© 
contract  provided  for  the  case  of  any 
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difficulty  arising  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  clause  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest.  It  provided 
that,  if  any  question  should  arise  as  to 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid,  the  rate 
which  should  be  fixed  was  to  be  as- 
certained by  a  reference  to  the  Go- 
vernor and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  object  of  that 
reference  was  to  enable  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England — as  persons  who  were  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  financial  and 
commercial  matters*  and  who  must 
naturally  be  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  Money  Market  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation such  as  would  put  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  East  India  Hallway 
Company  in  possession  of  the  real  rate 
at  which  the  interest  should  be  fixed. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  diffi- 
culty would  arise.  The  Governor  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land might  say — **  This  point  is  re- 
ferred to  us  as  a  financial  question  ;  but 
we  find,  on  looking  into  the  matter,  that 
an  extremely  difficult  legal  question  is 
also  involved,  and,  consequently,  wo 
have  a  difficidty  in  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion.'* Now  his  (Sir  George  Camp- 
belPs)  suggestion  was,  that  it  would  not 
be  at  all  difficult,  in  making  the  reference 
to  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  say — *'  You 
may  find  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  clause,  and  if 
you  do  find  any  such  difficulty,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  take  legal 
advice,  we  will  bear  the  expense."  If 
that  position  were  granted,  he  could 
not  see  the  least  difficult}^  in  the  matter. 
The  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  would  say — **  We 
have  been  called  on  to  make  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid 
under  the  terms  of  the  clause ;  but  wo 
have  a  difficulty  as  to  its  legal  inter- 
pretation. Let  us  take  the  highest  and 
most  eminent  legal  advice  that  we  can 
get.  That  advice  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  Government  of  India — we  shall  ijot 
involve  ourselves  in  any  personal  re- 
sponsibility on  that  account.  We  will 
procure  the  best  possible  legal  advice, 
and  the  contract  oeing  interpreted  by 
that  advice,  we  will  make  the  necessary 
financial  and  arithmetical  calculations 
so  as  to  make  the  Return  which  the  con- 
tract requires."  If  that  step  were  to  be 
^taken,  the  position  of  the  Government 

Sir  George  Campbell 


would    be    wholly    unassailable.    The 
Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England  would  make  a  Eetnm 
that  would  be  legally  binding  on  both 
parties,  and  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  have  any  further  legal  con- 
test.     He  believed,   therefore,   that  if 
the  House  would  consent  to  delay  fur- 
ther proceeding  with    the   Bill,  there 
would  not  be  any  substantial  difficulty 
in  settling  the  question  of  the  rate  of 
interest  under  the  contract. 

He  now  came  to  the  question,  supposing 
the  East  India  Railway  Company  shoola 
be  unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  that 
would  thus  be  offered  to  them.    There 
would  only  remain  the  supposed  practical 
difficulty  that  might  arise  from  their 
throwing  the  railway  on  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  Now.  that  was  a  matter 
of  administration  on  which  he  did  feel 
that  he  was  in  some  degree  qualified  to 
offer  an  opinion  ;   and  he  had  a  most 
decided  opinion  that  in  regard  to  this 
point  there  need  be  no  practical  diffi- 
culty whatever.      He  believed  he  was 
somewhat  misunderstood  yesterday  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Lord   George   Hamilton)  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope), 
both  of  whom  seemed  to  suppose  his 
view  to  be  this — *'  If  )-ou  do  not  satisfy 
the  East  India  Railway  Company  by 
giving  them  good  terms,  you  will  have  to 
take  over  their  undertaking  and  manage 
it  yourselves  permanently."     Now,  that 
was  not  at  all  the  view  he  had  expressed. 
What  he  did  say  was,  that  if  the  East 
India  Railway  Company  drove  the  Go- 
vernment into  a  corner,   and  said  they 
must  take  over  the  railway,  the  oflioeri 
employed  in  connection  with  that  rail- 
way were  at  the  present  time  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Go- 
vernment officers,  that  the  Government 
might  take  the  railway  ?over  withont 
creating   the    smallest    hitch    or  diffi- 
culty.    They  had  no  need  to  take  it 
over  permanently,  if  they  should  really 
1)0  driven  into  a  comer  at  the  last  mo- 
ment ;  for  he  had  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  saying  that  there  would  not  be  the 
least  difficidty  in  taking  over  the  main 
line  on  the  1st  of  February  and  rendeiinr 
it  back  to  the  Company  on  the  l«t  « 
March,  or  any  other  month,  in  case  they 
had  in  the  meantime  come   to  tenns 
with  the  Company.     Therefore,  it  did 
seem  to  him  that  there  waa  no  pnctktl 
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difficulty  to  apprehend  in  regard  to  this 
point,  if  the  House  would  only  consent 
to  postpone  further  proceeding  with  the 
Bill  as  he  had  suggested.  They  had  in 
Sir  Louis  Mallet  a  very  eminent  man, 
who  possessed  many  excellent  qualities 
that  would  be  of  great  service  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  East  Indian  Bailway 
Company ;  and  if  he  did  omit  one  import- 
ant point,  they  must  remember  that  no 
man  could  altogether  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  error.  His  (Sir  George 
Campbell's)  own  impression  was  that  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  if  he  were  consulted  on  the 
matter,  would  be  the  first  to  say — **  Do 
not  censure  me  for  what  I  have  done, 
and  then  pass  your  Bill ;  but  if  a  mis- 
take has  been  made,  delay  the  passage 
of  the  measure,  let  me  enter  into  further 
negotiations,  and  we  will  then  see  what 
can  be  done."  This  was  the  view  which 
he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  had  taken  on 
this  subject,  and  he  now  appealed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  the 
course  he  had  suggested.  He  would 
move,  in  conclusion,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bill  be  postponed  for  a  week. 
Mb.  D.  TAYLOE  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment, but  upon  different  grounds  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell).  That  was 
a  day  usually  set  apart  for  Business  in 
charge  of  private  Members,  and  as  the 
present  was  in  many  respects  a  Govern- 
ment Bill,  he  thought  they  ought  to 
postpone  it  until  some  future  day.  It 
was  scarcely  fair  to  private  Members 
that  the  day  should  be  occupied  with 
Government  Business. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leavo  out  the  word  *'  now,"  and  at  tho  end 
of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  Wed- 
nesday next.** — {Sir  Oeorge  Campbell.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE  said,  that  the 
Government  did  not  desire  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Business  in  the  hands  of 
private  Members ;  but  the  present  Bill 
was  a  private  one,  and  it  had  been  put 
down  by  those  in  charge  of  it  for  that 
day,  which  was  strictly  within  their  right. 
If  its  consideration  were  now  only  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  it  would  be  disposed 
of  in  a  very  short  time.  In  reference  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell), he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  confessed  it 


filled  him  with  despair  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  governing  India  by  means 
of  a  Council.  He  meant  to  speak, 
as,  indeed,  he  alwa3's  did,  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India's  Council,  and  of  every  mem- 
ber of  it.  They  had  ever  shown  him  the 
gpreatest  possible  kindness ;  but  they  and 
the  House  must  remember  that  it  was 
his  business  in  that  House  to  represent 
not  only  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
but  his  Council  also  ;  and  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  him,  for  a  member  of  that  Council, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his 
views  on  record,  to  allow  matters  to  pass 
unanimously  in  Council,  and  afterwards 
to  go  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy, 
and  authorize  him  to  make  different 
statements  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
no  member  of  the  Indian  Council  ever 
went  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he,  that 
morning,  went  to  one  of  those  members. 

Mb.  E.  STANHOrE  remarked,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  only  put  it 
in  another  form  pf  words;  for  he  un- 
derstood that  a  member  of  the  Council 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kircaldy  the  mouth- 
piece for  expressing  his  views. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  denied 
that  any  member  of  the  Council  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  making  hiiu 
his  mouth-piece.  He  called  upon  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  that  morning,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  responsible  for  a  legal 
opinion,  and  he  said  he  was  not. 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE  was  sorry  that 
Sir  Erskine  Perry,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India's 
Council  and  a  gentleman  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respect,  should  have  taken  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  on 
the  point.  All  he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  could 
say  withregard  to  the  legal  interpretation 
to  be  placed  on  the  clause  was,  that  the 
matter  had  been  considered  for  years  in 
the  India  Office.  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
himself  had  written  Minutes  relating  to 
it,  and  so,  in  fact,  had  several  Members 
of  the  Council.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy,  having  inquired  since  the 
previous  day,  thought  he  had  discovered 
that  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  clause 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Cave  Browne,  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence,  who 
had  rendered  great  service  in  the  India 
Office.  But  no  one  ever  asked  that 
gentleman  for  a  legal  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  he  was  a  financial  officer,  who 
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was  asked  for  a  financial  report  only. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  secret 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on.  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
was  appointed,  with  a  sub-Committee  of 
the  Council,  to  negotiate  with  Mr. 
Crawford  ;  and  when  the  terms  were 
finally  arrived  at,  they  were  laid  before 
the  Council  as  a  whole,  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  and  his 
Council  having  considered  them,  unani- 
mously accepted  them.  That  being  so, 
he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  would  withdraw 
the  Motion  he  had  made  and  allow  them 
to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill. 

Me.  CHILDERS  felt  it  his  duty  to 
say,  after  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell), that  on  whatever  side  of  the 
House  they  might  sit  they  must  all  hope 
that  what  they  had  just  heard  would  not 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  Everybody 
had  his  opinions  on  a  great  many  ques- 
tions of  public  interest,  and  when  a  con- 
versation took  place  between  an  hon. 
Member  of  the  House  and  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service,  it  was  always  under- 
stood, however  free  the  conversation 
might  be,  that  it  would  not  be  repeated. 
If  conversations  such  as  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  appeared  to 
have  had  with  Sir  Erskino  Perry  were 
to  be  repeated  in  that  House,  and  a 
sort  of  misunderstanding  were  to  arise 
between  a  permanent  Civil  servant  and 
his  official  Chief,  the  first  effect  would  be 
that  the  public  generally  would  lose  the 
advantage  that  they  now  had  of  those 
unrestricted,  though  confidential,  conver- 
sations they  had  with  members  of  the 
Civil  Service.  Ho,  therefore,  cntirel}' 
concurred  in  the  observations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India ;  and  he  trusted  that, 
while  Sir  Erskine  Perry  would  not  suffer 
in  the  estimation  of  any  of  them  on 
account  of  what  had  passed,  they  would 
not  have  the  opinions,  freely  expressed 
in  such  conversations  by  permanent  Civil 
servants,  quoted  in  the  House  against 
their  official  Chief. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  he 
had  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  in  introducing  the  Motion, 
and  was  perfectly  prepared  to  support 
him,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  view  he 

Mr,  E.  Sfarhnpc 


took  on  that  question.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber merely  wished  to  challenge  the  pre- 
liminary   proceedings,    and,    in  doing 
so,   made  out   a  good  case ;  bat  that 
case  was  at  an  end.     He  (Sir  Joeepli 
M'Kenna)  did  not  think  any  variation 
had  been  made  in  the  statement  whidi 
would  justify  the  House    in  throwing 
any  permanent  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  Bill  becoming  law.     With  respect 
to  the    Bill,  its    arrangement,  and  its 
sanction  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  his  Council,  he  wished  to  say 
that  there  could  be  no  finality  in  Public 
Business,  if   half-a-dozen  men  were  to 
sit  round  a  table,  apparently  transact 
certain  business,  and  subsequently  be 
permitted    to    say    they    did    not   go 
into    the    details    which  underlay  the 
question  and  formed  the  substance  of 
the  arrangement.     It  would  be  stuhifr- 
ing  themselves  if  they  were  to  accept 
any  such  explanation  in  exoneration  of 
these  gentlemen ;  or  if  they  were,  for 
instance,   not  to  take  the  present  Bill 
as  having  4*eceived  the  full  and  substan- 
tial support  of  every  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of   State  for 
India    who  had  not  duly  recorded  Bis 
dissent.     Under  the  circumstances,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy   (Sir    George    Campbell)    wonM 
really  promote  Public  Business  by  with- 
drawing his  Motion. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  said,  the  hon. 
Member    for    Kirkcaldy     (Sir    Georp 
Campbell)  had  not  made  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice;  but  hid 
made  another  of  a  totally  different  dia* 
racter,  and  one  which   would  be  stil 
more  detrimental  to  the  Bill  and  tki 
progress  of  Public  Business.     He  pW* 
posed  to  re-consider  the    matter  neit 
week;  but,  surely,  the  subject  had  alietlj 
been   sufficiently  debated.     The  arga* 
monts  which  the  hon.   Gentleman  ai* 
duced  agaiuvst  the  Bill  were  rcaUy  of  tb* 
most  untenable  character.     The  state  of 
the  East  India  Loan,  as  it  nowexistedt 
never  entered  into  the  minds  of  thos* 
who  made  the  contract,  and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  peculiar  pontu^ 
in  which  the  contracting  parties  stood  s^ 
the  time. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  mnst  poinf 
out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlif 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Ifr* 
J.  G.  Hubbard)  that  the  question  inuitf- 
diately  before  the  House  was  the  post- 
ponement of  the   consideration  of  thi 
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Bill  for  one  week,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  now  discussing  a  clause 
which  it  was  proposed  to  amend  after 
the  House  had  decided  the  question 
immediately  before  it.  He  submitted  it 
would  be  more  convenient  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  postpone  his  ob- 
serrations  until  thej  came  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  clause. 

Me.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  said,  he  was 
endeavouring  to  answer  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy's  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell's) speech  on  the  Motion  for  post- 
ponement, and  he  wanted  to  show  that 
there  was  no  virtue  in  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man^s  argument.  The  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  was  that  the  Bill  should 
be  postponed,  and  the  reason  he  gave 
was  that  there  was  a  defect  of  a  very 
serious  character  in  relation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annuities.  The  effect  of  the 
clause  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest 
had  been  misinterpreted ;  for  it  was  said, 
if  there  had  been  any  doubt  at  all,  re- 
course ought  to  have  been  had  to  the 
Governor  or  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  those  officials 
could  not  be  called  in  by  the  Council  at 
all,  because  the  rate  of  interest  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  rate  of  interest  re- 
ceived in  a  distinct  period — 24  months. 
That  period  never  existed,  for  before 
its  completion  the  present  voluntary  ar- 
rangement was  made  between  the  In- 
dian Government  and  the  Company. 
Although  the  contract  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  referred  was  there  as  a 
guide  to  the  arrangements,  it  had  no 
coercive  power.  This  was  a  voluntary 
arrangement  to  which  the  contracts  were 
a  guide,  but  not  the  rule.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  trusted  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
postponing  Public  Business  without  any 
possible  good  result. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Member  op- 
posite (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard)  in  the 
general  view  he  took  of  the  question ; 
but  he  did  agree  with  him  that  there 
could  be  no  advantage  in  postponing 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Committee  and 
in  that  House  on  the  previous  day,  and, 
therefore,  further  delay  would  be  disad- 
vantageous. Injustice  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  he  must  say  that  both 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the 
Permanent  Under  Secretary    of   State 


stated,  in  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee,  that  it  was  distinctly  assumed 
that  the  contracts  were  not  binding ; 
that  they  were  merely  to  be  taken  as  a 
basis  of  the  treaty.  It  would  be  well 
if  they  were  now  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  and  with  the 
clauses  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell). 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  was  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  occupy  the  time, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  trespassed  upon  the 
patience  of  the  House  for  such  a  con- 
siderable time  on  the  previous  evening. 
He  would,  however,  venture  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell), in  the  face  of  the  debate  of  the 
previous  day,  not  to  press  his  Motion  to 
a  Division.  He  ^Mr.  Fawcett)  was 
afraid  that,  if  he  did  so,  a  very  erro- 
neous impression  would  be  produced. 
Moreover,  if  the  Motion  were  rejected 
by  a  large  majority — and,  as  no  suffi- 
cient Notice  had  been  given,  the  vote 
would  not  be  a  fair  test  of  the  opinion 
of  the  House— the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  Division  woidd  be  that  a 
majority  approved  of  the  Bill.  Now, 
what  took  place  on  the  previous  day 
seemed  to  him  to  be  this — ^they  decided 
that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  Bill, 
and  that,  consequently,  a  Resolution 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  House, 
which,  if  not  a  censure  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  and  his  Council, 
was,  at  least,  an  authoritative  reminder 
that  what  they  had  done  with  regard  to 
the  present  matter  must  never  be  done 
again.  He  should  not  have  made  any 
further  remarks ;  but  he  did  agree  with 
what  was  said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
(Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  that  it  was  unfortu- 
nate to  single  out  one  Member  of  the 
Council,  and  in  consequence  of  a  private 
conversation  which  an  hon.  Member  had 
had  with  him,  to  make  out  that  he  was 
not  responsible  for  something  for  which 
he  was  responsible.  Whatever  any 
Member  of  the  Council  might  say,  they 
could  not  throw  away  from  themselves 
the  responsibility  for  the  Bill.  Every 
Member  of  the  Council  was  responsible 
for  it ;  it  was  laid  before  him ;  his  at- 
tention to  those  points  which  had  been 
raised  might  not  have  been  specially  di- 
rected, but  the  Bill  might  have  been 
considered   by    every  Member  of   the 
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Council,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  consider 
it  with  just  as  much  care  as  it  had  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  to  which 
the  Bill  had  been  referred,  and  as  it  had 
been  discussed  by  the  House.  They 
could  not  say  now  that  they  had  never 
considered  it,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
responsible  for  it.  It  seemed  to  him 
(Mr.  Fawcott)  that  a  very  important 
lesson  might  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
the  duty  of  the  House  in  reference  to 
the  future  government  of  India.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard), 
referring  to  the  words  of  the  contract 
upon  which  that  important  dispute  had 
arisen — a  dispute  which,  in  this  transac- 
tion, involved  the  sum  of  no  less  than 
£3,000,000  — said,  speaking  with  his 
great  commercial  experience — **  A  more 
unbusiness-like  contract  was  never  en- 
tered into  ;  "  and  then  he  said  tliat  the 
East  India  Company  was  responsible  for 
it.  The  House,  however,  was  responsible, 
and  someone  else  was  also  responsible. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
was  responsible,  and  the  House  was  re- 
sponsible, because  they  could  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  those  contracts 
were  submitted  to  the  House  ;  and 
just  in  the  same  way,  as  he  maintained, 
that  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  could  not  escape  the 
responsibility  for  what  had  been  done 
in  reference  to  the  Bill,  that  House 
could  not  escape  the  responsibility  of 
sanctioning  contracts  which  they  now 
said  were  the  most  unbusiness-like  ever 
entered  into.  That  showed  the  groat 
importance  of  their  keeping  a  careful, 
watchful,  and  incessant  eye  upon  In- 
dian Business.  They  would  thus  render 
great  service  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  because  of  what 
was  done  with  regard  to  the  present 
Bill.  It  had  slipped  through  the  India 
Office  without  proper  criticism ;  it  was 
on  the  point  of  slipping  through  that 
House,  because  the  Government  were 
going  to  refer  it  to  an  ordinary  Private 
Bill  Committee.  No  evidence  would  have 
been  taken,  because  they  could  not  take 
evidence  on  a  Private  Bill,  if  it  were  un- 
opposed. There  was  no  one  to  oppose 
it ;  in  fact,  it  was  only  to  be  opposed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy.  That  showed 
the  great  importance  of  a  careful 
watch  over  every  Bill  affecting  India 
brought  into  the  House.  Had  proper 
care  been  exercised  in  that  instance,  he 

J/r.  Fawcett 


\  believed  the  purchase  of  the  East  India 
Eailway  would  have  turned  out  more 
advantageously  for  India  than  it  would 
under  the  present  circumstances.    He 
did  not  call  the  transaction  a  bad  one, 
because,  on  the  whole,  he  believed  it 
would  turn  out  advantageously.  At  anj 
rate,    great  good  would  come  out  of 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place, 
and  out  of  the  exhaustive  examination 
which  the  Bill  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred.    The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Coancil 
might  take  a  lesson,  and  might  receive 
a  warning  from  the  Bill  which  it  would 
be  prudent  not  to  ignore.     They  might 
also  know  from  what  had  taken  puce 
that  a  change  had  at  length  come  over 
the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  India.     He  be- 
lieved  the   House  had,   at    length,  ao 
much  awakened  to  the  critical  position 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  to  the  import- 
ance of  Indian  affairs  being  carefully 
considered,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council  might  know  thit 
henceforth     the     House      would    not 
permit    laxity    to    remain    unchecked. 
He  did  once  more  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  not   to  take  a 
Division,  which  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
take  away  the  good  they  had  already 
effected 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
would  not  put  the  House  to  the  troabb 
of  dividing,  although  he  would  mudi 
rather  his  Motion  was   negatived  thin 
withdrawn.    With  regard  to  the  present 
question  raised,  he  had  already  corrected 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  when  he  said 
that  a  ^tember  of  the  Indian  Gouodl 
had  made  him  his  mouth-piece.  In  that 
respect  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely 
in  error.     He  must  also  protest  agaiaft 
the  suggestion  that  he  had  in  anyway 
betrayed  a  private  conversation.    What 
had  happened  was   this.     Having  le- 
freshed  his  memory  by  reference  to  the 
report  of  what  had  happened  on  thepie- 
vious  day — that  wiis,  of  what  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  said, 
he,  on  coming  down  to  the  House  that 
morning,  called  on  Sir  Erskine  Peny. 
He  said — *'I  am  going  down  to  the 
House  about  the  East  India  BailvaJ 
Bill.    I  want  to  know  whether  yon  halt 
ever  given   a    legal   opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  of  the  Ib- 
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terest  Clause  ?"  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
said — "No ;  I  never  gave  an  opinion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  point  was 
not  brought  before  the  Council  specially." 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  did  not  deny  the  re- 
sponsibility, in  common  with  other 
Members  of  the  Council,  for  having 
passed  the  measure  as  a  whole  ;  but  he 
did  deny  that,  as  a  lawyer,  his  opinion 
was  ever  asked  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Interest  Clause.  He  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  did  not  think  he  had  been 
guilty  of  any  betrayal  of  confidence. 
He  had  only  named  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
when  he  found  that  a  wholly  erro- 
neous construction  was  put  on  the 
affair,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  He  must  very 
earne.stly  dissent  from  the  view  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ponte&act  (Mr.  Childers),  who  regarded 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  India  as 
permanent  Civil  servants  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  He  took  it  that  they  were  in  an 
entirely  different  position  ;  they  were  a 
class  of  men  appointed  for  a  number  of 
years  or  for  life — [*'  Order ! "] 

Mb.  SPEAKER  pointed  out  that  the 
hon.  Member  (Sir  George  Campbell) 
was  proceeding  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
personal  explanation. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  re- 
ferring to  the  allegation  that  the  Indian 
Council  had  not  been  consulted  as  to 
that  particular  clause,  desired  to  state 
what  had  actually  happened.  A  special 
Committee  of  the  Council  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  composed  partly  of  the 
Finance  and  partly  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mittees. They  went  very  carefully  into 
every  detail  of  the  arrangement,  and  on 
that  Committee  was  Sir  Erskine  Perry. 

Major  NOLAN  protested  against  the 
present  course  of  Public  Business.  The 
seven  first  Bills  upon  the  Paper  for  that 
day  were  Irish  Bills ;  yet  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  being  taken,  on  account  of 
a  Government  Bill;  for  although  the 
Bill  was  in  the  charge  of  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard),  it 
amounted  to  a  Government  measure.  He 
(Major  Nolan)  maintained  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  it  being  taken  that  day, 
there  had  been  a  great  curtailment  of 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers. He  protested  against  the  pre- 
sent invasion  of  the  rights  of  private 
Members,  and  thought  that  Irish  Busi- 


ness ought  not  to  be  impeded  in  that 
manner. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  was  a  Private  Bill,  which 
was  introduced,  not  by  the  Government, 
but  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  The  main  dis- 
cussion upon  the  Bill  took  place  the  pre- 
vious day,  at  a  time  which  would  have 
been  appropriated  to  Government  Busi- 
ness, and  the  consequence  of  the  long 
discussion  which  took  place,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  Morning  Sitting  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  debate,  was  that  no  Govern- 
ment Business  could  be  proceeded  with. 
They  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
after  the  full  discussion  which  the  Bill 
received  the  previous  day  only  a  few 
minutes  would  have  been  required  to- 
day to  consider  the  particular  Amend- 
ments. They  really  thought  the  ques- 
tion was  substantially  settled. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY,  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Gal  way  (Major 
Nolan),  pointed  out  that  on  the  Wednes- 
day in  last  week,  when  Irish  Business 
was  fir^t  on  the  Paper,  a  House  was  not 
made  until  late.  He  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  matter, 
to  show  that  the  Wednesdays,  which 
were  sometimes  devoted  to  Irish  Busi- 
ness, were  not  so  eagerly  seized  upon. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  House  was 
made  last  Wednesday  about  five  minutes 
past  12  o'clock  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
earliest  House  made  that  year.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  John  Hay)  was,  therefore,  very  un- 
fortunate in  his  illustration. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  begged 

to  move  the  Amendment  of  which  he 

had  given  Notice.      He   proposed,   in 

Clause  7,  page  20,  line  3,  to  leave  out — 

"  One  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  throe 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  being 
at  the  rate  of  foiur  pounds  ten  shillings,*' 

and  insert — 

"One  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  being 
at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  three  shillings  and 
three  pence  three  farthings." 

His  Amendment  was  intended  to  carry 
out  the  view  of  the  largo  part  of  the 
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Committee  un  the  Bill,  and,  if  carried, 
the    right    hon.    Gentleman    opposite 
(Mr.  J.  G*.  Hubbard)  might  take  the 
Bill  or  leave  it.     The  effect  of  it  was 
that  the  rate  of  interest  on  which  the 
annuity  should  be    calculated    should 
be  taken  at  about  £4  per  cent.     The 
right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Member 
for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Ohilders)  very  for- 
cibly showed  good  reason  why  not  more 
than  £4  per  cent  should  be  given  to 
those  annuity  holders  in  regard  to  their 
claims ;  and  he  (Sir  George  Campbell) 
thought  that,  in  some  respects,  the  case 
was  even  stronger  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  put  it ;     for  whereas 
those  who  accepted    the    4    per   cent 
stock  were  only  secured  till  1888,  the 
holders  of  this  annuity  were  secured 
for  73  years.     The  Amendment  must 
commend  itself  to    many   hon.   Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  because  it  was  an 
Amendment  which  was  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill  by  three  Members 
of  the  Committee  who  sat  on  the  Bill — 
namely,   the    hon.     Members    for   the 
Stirling  Burghs  (Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man),  Birmingham  (Mr.    Muntz),  and 
Hackney  (Mr.    Fawcett).      Those  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  only  out- voted  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  and,  that 
being  so,  he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  had 
thought  it  right  to  submit  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  House,  whether  the  House 
would  accept  it  or  not.  As  to  the  ground 
on  which  he  submitted  the  Amendment, 
no  doubt,  it  entirely  depended  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  clause,  which  had 
already  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
House.    According  to  one  interpretation 
of  the  clause,  the  amount  to  be  given  to 
the  East  India  Company  was  £1,473,750, 
while,  according  to  another  interpreta- 
tion, the  amount  was  £1,364,310.     It 
was  a  question  as    to    which  was  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  clause.      It 
seemed    to    him    that    no    competent 
authority  of  any  kind  had  expressed  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  clause.     He  ventured  to    say, 
again,  so  far  as  his  information  went, 
that  the   attention  of  the  legal  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  was  never  specially 
directed  to  the  clause,  and  that  they  did 
not  bind  themselves  to  an  opinion  upon 
it.     He  was  anxious  to  justify  himself  in 
regard  to  quoting  the  opinion  of  one  of 
those  Members,  and  he  asserted  positively 
that  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 

Sir  George  Campbell 


Secretary  of  State  for  India  were  not  in 
the  position  of  the  ordinary  permanent 
Civil  servants.  They  held  independent 
positions,  and  they  had  a  right  to  record 
their  opinion  in  a  totally  different  man- 
ner from  that  of  permanent  Civil  ser- 
vants. If  that  had  been  a  question 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
and  ordinary  permanent  Civil  servants, 
it  would  have  been  a  totally  different 
matter,  and  he  would  have  done  wrong 
in  getting  an  opinion  from  them,  or  they 
in  giving  one. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  said,  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  hon.  Member  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  was  not  speaking  to  the 
Amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  concluded 
by  moving  the  Amendment. 

[There  being  no  Seconder,  the  Amend- 
ment was  not  put  to  the  House.] 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBfiLL  said,  he 
had  three  other  Amendments  on  the 
Paper ;  but  the  only  one  he  wished  to 
move  was,  to  add  to  the  end  of  Clause 
31  the  words — 

'*  Each  amount  of  twenty  pounds  or  more,  to 
two  votes ;  each  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds 
or  more,  to  three  votes ;  and  each  amount  of  one 
hundred  pounds  above  the  first  hundred,  to  one 
additional  vote.*' 

The  effect  of  the  clause  in  question  was 
to  throw  an  enormous  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  and  rich  shareholders  of  the 
Company,  and  to  make  the  direction  of  the 
Company  nothing  more  than  a  close  cor- 
poration even  much  more  than  it  was 
now.  His  Amendment  would  remedy 
that  state  of  things  ;  but  if  the  clause 
were  allowed  to  be  carried  unaltered, 
the  effect  would  be  to  make  a  close  cor- 
poration a  great  deal  closer  still. 

[There  being  again  no  Seconder,  the 
Amendment  was  not  put  to  the  House.] 

Bill  agreed  to;  and  to  be  read  the  third 

time. 

ORDERS   OF  THE  DAY. 


SPIRITS  IN  BOND  BILL— [Bill  19.] 

{Mr.  (ySuilivan,  Mq/orKolan,  Mr.BUnnerhM^gti^ 

Captain  Fim^  Mr.  Staepoole.) 

SECOND  BEADHrO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr,  O'SULUVAN,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  commend  the 
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spirits  of  one  country  more  than  that  of 
another,  neither  did  he  intend  drawing 
any  invidious  distinction  between  one 
make  of  spirits  and  the  other.  He  would 
merely  try  to  improve  all  spirits,  treat 
them  all  on  the  same  ground,  and  then 
let  each  stand  on  its  own  merits.     This 
was  not  a  question  of  trade  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  as  the  trade  was  not  finan- 
cially interested  either  in  the  defeat  or 
the  success  of  the  measure  now  before 
the  House ;  but,   from  a  humane  and 
moral  point  of  view,  he  believed  that 
the  fair  traders  throughout  these  King- 
doms would  view  with  satisfaction  the 
passing  of  such  a  Bill,  as  they  were 
well  aware  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
whisky  of  all  kinds  when  used  in  its 
new  and  unmatured  state.     It  was  not 
the  maker  of  spirits,  nor  the  dealer  in 
spirits,  or  the  retailer  of  spirits,   who 
wotdd  reap  any  benefit  by  the  passing 
of  the  Bill ;  "but,  simply  and  solely,  the 
consumers  of  spirits  in  all  parts  of  these 
Kingdoms,  and  more  particularly  the 
very  poor  portion  of  the  consumers,  as 
the  wealthy  consumers  took  care  they 
got  what  was  well  matured.     He  would 
endeavour  to  show,  from  several  emi- 
nent authorities,  the  injurious  effects  of 
new  spirits  both   on   the    health    and 
sanity  of  the  consumer,  and  he  would 
then  expect  the  passing  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  without  a  Division. 
He  would,  in  particular,  ask  the  support 
of  his  temperance  Eriends  in  the  House 
for  the  Bill,  for  he  believed  that  their 
wish  was  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of 
spirits  of  all  kinds.     That  they  could 
never  expect  to  accomplish  in  that  en- 
lightened age  of  liberty;  but  when  thej 
could  not  do  that,  they  should  try  to 
make  the  article  as  pure  and  as  harm- 
less  as  possibly    could   be  done.     He 
would  impress  upon  the  House  the  fact 
that  it  was  fusil  oil  which  caused  the 
greater  part  of  the  ill  effects  of  drinking 
whisky.     If  mixed  with  tea,  it  would 
produce  the  same  effect,  so  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson)  had  only  to  pour  fusil 
oil  into  his  tea  in  order  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  if  he  had  taken  whisky. 
He  might  be  met  by  the  Government, 
who  might  say  it  would  be  an  inconve- 
nience to    rectifiers  if   the    Bill  were 
passed.    In  answer  to  that,  he  would 
admit  it  might  cause  some  inconvenience 
to  rectifiers ;  but  they  were  a  very  small 
class,    and    their    objections  could  be 


easily  met  by  allowing  them  to  rectify 
in  bond  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Excise.  He  believed  if  the  Bill  passed 
into  law,  as  he  hoped  it  would,  it  would 
do  more  for  real  temperance  and  mode- 
ration than  all  the  Temperance  Bills 
brought  before  the  House  during  the 
present  Parliament.  He  did  not  expect 
the  House  would  be  led  into  voting  one 
way  or  the  other  by  his  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  would  be  able  to  quote 
for  the  House  the  opinions  of  some  of 
tlie  ablest  analysts  and  Professors  of  the 
present  day  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which, 
he  trusted,  would  prove  to  the  House 
the  necessity  there  was  for  such  a  mea- 
sure. He  might  further  add  that  ho 
believed  such  a  step  as  he  was  about  to 
propose  had  been  recommended  by  the 
belect  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Intemperance.  In  giving  his  autho- 
rities in  support  of  his  Bill,  he  would 
first  give  the  opinion  of  analysts  and 
Professors,  as  he  thought  that  the  most 
important  evidence  to  rely  on.  Pro- 
fessor Estcourt,  when  writing  his  Re- 
port to  the  Corporation  of  Manchester, 
in  July,  1877,  on  the  subject  of  food 
sold  in  the  City  of  Manchester,  on  the 
subject  of  whisky,  wrote  as  follows : — 

*'  In  MancheBter  tHo  whisky  was  found  to 
be  genuine,  in  the  sense  that  it  containrd  no 
added  imparities.  I,  however,  found  that  it 
contained,  as  in  all  other  towns,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  new,  raw  grained  spirit.  This  crude 
spirit  is,  no  doubt,  largely  responsible  for  the 
evil  effects  so  strongly  pourtrayed  by  recent 
speakers  upon  drunkenness.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  thx)  remedy  for  thin 
state  of  things  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gcnorul 
public.  An  Act  compelling  distillers  to  keeji 
all  spirits  in  bond  for  at  least  one  year  would  at 
once  cure  the  evil  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
spirit  is  concerned.*' 

Then  he  went  on  to  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  blending,  with  which  he  (Mr. 
O'Sullivan)  would  not  trouble  the  House, 
as  it  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  added — 

"  The  distillers,  on  their  part,  fear  to  move 
in  the  matter,  lest  the  privilege  they  at  present 
enjoy  of  turning  the  burning,  poisonous,  raw 
spirit  (not  more  in  some  cases  than  a  week  old) 
into  the  market  should  be  taken  from  them." 

On  that  point,  he  must  differ  from  the 
writer,  as  he  was  aware,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  very  large  majority  of  the  respect- 
able distillers,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
He  then  continued — 

"In  this  state  of  things, those  who  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  prevention  of  drunken- 
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ness,  frequently  caused  by  the  fiery  quality  of 
the  spirit  rather  than  the  quantity  taken, 
have  here  presented  to  them  something  tangible 
to  work  for.  An  Act  compelling  distillers  to 
hold  spirits  in  bond  ut  least  one  ytiar  after  they 
are  manufactured,  would  be  a  most  important 
step  in  the  right  direction." 

He  then  wound  up — 

"  In  a  country  where  so  many  millions  are 
annually  spent  upon  ardent  spiiits,  it  is  advis- 
able that  the  article  sold  should  be  rendered  as 
little  poisonous  as  pos.sible." 

He  would  now  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  he  received  from  Professor 
Cameron,  of  Dublin,  on  the  23rd  of  this 
month — 

"  15,  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin,  2l8t  June,  1879. 

"  My  Dear  Sir — Many  thanks  for  the  copy 
of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  storing  of  whisky  in 
bond.  I  hope  it  may  become  law.  The  popular 
notion  that  whisky  is  largely  adulterated  with 
bluestonc,  oil  of  vitriol,  una  other  articles  is 
wholly  unfounded.  Last  year  I  made  several 
examinations  of  whisky  taken  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  by  the  Constabulary,  and  only  found 
one  sample  adulterated.  ^lost  of  the  specimens 
were,  however,  far  too  new  and  firry  to  be  fit 
for  use.  They  contain  fusil  oil  in  large  excess. 
fc>uch  whisky  must  prove  injurious  when  drank 
oven  in  not  very  large  quantities.  Should  your 
Bill  become  law,  the  sale  of  such  whisky  as 
that  will  no  longer  bo  permitted,  and  great  good 
will  result  therefrom.  The  ill-effects  produced 
upon  the  body  and  mind  of  man  by  fusil  oil  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  Government  should 
have  power  to  disallow  whisky  to  be  used  before 
being  a  year  old. — Yours,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly, 

**  Charles  A.  Cameron. 


(t 


W.  H.  O'Sullivan,  Esq.,  M.P/' 


He  would  also  refer  the  House  to  the 

same  gentleman's  evidence  given  before 

a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  in  1874, 

on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs 

Act,  which  showed  that  the  Professor 

was  in  favour  of  such  a  movement  as 

the    one  under    notice    at    that    time. 

J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  Professor 

of  Chemistry,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

said — 

"  I  have  always  attached  great  importance  to 
the  practical  freedom  of  whisky  from  fusil  oil, 
as  the  latter  is  an  organic  mixture,  which  exerts 
a  distinct  poisonous  action  on  the  animal  or- 
ganism, and  I  am  well  aware  that  now  whisky 
too  often  contains  this  noxious  body  in  consider- 
able quantities/' 

Professor  Burrell,  of  Rotterdam,  writing 
to  him  (Mr.  0' Sullivan),  said — 

"  I  have  for  a  long  time  occupied  myself  with 
the  hope  of  checking  the  evils  arising  from  the 
consumption  of  newly-made  spirits,  and  have 
thus  become  acquainted  with  many  others  who 
have  great  weight  and  authority  on  such 
matters.     The  starting  point  is  that  alcohol 

Mr.  O'SuUivan 


purified  from  its  fuail  oil  is  perfectly  hnnnlfn-. 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rank  poison  <vhn 
taken  in  its  newly-made  state.  I  am  readt  t*> 
prove  that  the  matter  eztiBcted  from  it  by  a 
simple  mechanical  process  will,  if  added  to  tn 
or  coffee,  produce  every  symptom  of  dninlEm- 
noss,  madness,  delirium  ^rfm^M«,  and  even  death." 

In  France,  he  would  state  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jarell,  out  of  15,866  cases  o{ 
madness,  3,445  arose  from  drinking  new- 
made  spirits.     Having  given  the  Houbtr 
the  opinions  of  the  different  Professors 
and  analysts  in  favour  of  his  Bill,  he 
would  now  give  the  opinion  of  the  Press 
on  the  subject;  but,  before  quoting  from 
the  Press  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  he  would 
show  them,  by  reading  a  short  extract 
from  a  report  in  the  FreemafCs  Journtl 
of  the  evil  effects  of  this  new-made  spirit 
on    the    consumers.       At    Magherafelt 
Quarter  Sessions,  in  January,  1870,  the 
Bo'ness  Distillery  Company  of  Scotlasd 
sued  one  John  Magee  for  the  price  of  a 
cask  of  spirits  supplied  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  refused  to  pay  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  its  quality.     The  defendint 
proved  that  he  opened  the  cask  the  dar 
he  got  it,  and  gave  about  a  glass  and 
a-hcdf  to  a  boy  named  Bradley.    Im- 
mediatelv    after    drinking    it,  Bnidlej 
leaped  dean  off  the  ground,  and  then 
threw  himself  down  witli  his  mouth  and 
nose  against  the  ground.     When  lying 
on  the  ground,  he  attempted  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  his  arms.     Four  men  had  lo 
hold  him  to  prevent  him  injuring  hia- 
self .    Ultimately,  he  got  an  emetic  whkh 
relieved  him.     When  he  recovered,  he 
had  no  remembrance  whatever  of  vhit 
occurred.    The  defendant  took  a  sampb 
of  the  whisky  to  Dr.  Hodges,  Bdfait. 
to  be  analysed,  when  he  received  ihe 
following  certificate : — 

**  I  certify  that  the  whisky  placed  is  mr 
hands  by  John  Magee  is  contaminated  by  w 
presence  of  a  larg^  amount  of  fusil  oiL** 

He  could  bring  many  more  cases  Eb 
this ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  take  upthi 
time  of  the  House.  The  first  extract  hi 
would  read  from  was  The  Saniterg  Bh 
cordt  which  must  be  looked  on  as  tf 
authority  on  such  a  subject.  It  nid  ob 
the  2nd  of  March— 

**An  analysis  and  report  of  spirita  nadavl 
as  Irish  whisky  in  the  Whitechapel  distrift 
Eleven  samples  purchased  at  so  many  diffnttt 
houses,  largely  patronized  by  workmen  sM 
the  docks,  labourers  out  of  employment,  oA 
dwellers  in  the  houses  about  thexiTer.  T^ 
general  result  of  anal}iia  is  that  they  d* 
deficient  in  genuine  proof  fpuit,  yet  thcr* 
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more  fiexy  and  biting  than  genuine  Irish  whisky. 
We  met  two  old  acquaintances,  fusil  oil  and 
silent  spirit,  so  well  known  from  the  blending 
process  allowed  in  the  stores  of  Her  Majesty's 
Castoms.'* 

He  would  next  refer  to  a  leader  in  The 
Irish  Times,  which  went  to  show  that 
tho  Bill  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
He  would  lastly  quote  from  an  article  in 
The  Hornet,  which  wrote — 

*'  It  is  a  fdble  to  say  that  publicans  in  London 
use  vitrei  or  turpentine ;  but  they  corrode  tho 
throats  and  stomachs  of  their  customers  quite 
as  surely  by  using  raw  new  spirits,  which,  like 
Gape  brandy,  eats  the  mucous  membrane  as 
nitric  acid  eats  a  copper  plate.  In  the  first  place, 
they  buy  German  spirit,  which  is  made  from  all 
sorts  of  things,  wood  included,  which  can  be 
TOTchased  in  London  at  1«.  5d.  the  proof  gallon. 
They  then  improve  the  poison  with  prime  wine, 
lumey,  pine,  Ace,  and  sell  it  as  whisky.  More 
of  them  save  themselves  the  trouble  by  getting 
•o-oalled  Irish  whisky  at  2s.  6d,  per  gallon 
from  Belfast.  Such  spirit  when  now  is  rank 
poison.*' 

He  could  quote  from  several  other  papers 
recommending  the  terms  of  the  Bill ;  but 
lie  trusted  he  had  shown  sufficient  proof 
that  such  a  measure  was  badly  required. 
His  Bill  did  not  prevent  the  sale  and 
re-sale  of  spirits  in  bond  of  any  and 
every  age ;  but  it  prevented  spirit  being 
sent  into  consumption  at  a  time  when  it 
was  un£t  for  human  use.  The  present 
system  of  allowing  an  article  into  con- 
sumption, containing  a  certain  amount 
of  injurious  ingredients,  must  entail  a 
Tery  serious  responsibility  on  the  Govern- 
ment, should  they  refuse  to  check  such  a 
practice  when  the  remedy  was  in  their 
ovn  hands.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  drunk- 
enness of  the  country  arose  from  the 
use  of  inferior  new  spirits  made  from 
rice,  molasses,  damaged  Indian  corn, 
and  potatoes.  The  Bill  really  offered 
a  premium  to  make  a  good  article,  be- 
cause the  bad  article,  if  retained  in  bond 
Jbr  12  months,  would  become  useless; 
whereas  sound  and  fairly-made  whisky 
would  improve  and  increase  in  value.  It 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  trade 
to  support  the  Bill,  and  he  confidently 
asked  the  House  to  read  it  a  second 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  BUI  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  (T Sullivan,) 

Mb.  KAVANAGH  said,  that  if  the 
proposal  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time 


had  required  a  seconding,  he  should 
have  been  very  happy  to  fulfil  that  duty 
towards  it ;  because,  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  question,  he  believed  the  mea- 
sure would  forward  the  object  that  he 
had  in  view  in  supporting  the  Sunday 
Closing  Bill.  He  did  not  propose  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  at  an}' 
great  length,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
did  not  understand  the  question  as 
thoroughly  as  ho  ought — and,  indeed, 
he  owed  the  House  an  apology  for  ven- 
turing to  trespass  on  their  time  on  a 
subject  with  which  he  was  not  as  fully 
acquainted  as  he  should  be.  Although 
the  Bill  was  a  very  short  one,  containing 
only  three  clauses,  yet  the  question  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  large  one.  It  involved 
two  sets  of  interests.  In  the  first  place, 
it  involved  directly  the  interest  of  the 
distiller  of  spirits,  and  the  importer  of 
them.  He  need  not  touch  upon  that 
interest,  because  the  distillers  and  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  trade  of  im- 
porting spirits  were  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  If  they  had 
apprehended  any  bad  results  to  them- 
selves from  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  it 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  reach 
its  present  stage  without  an  Amendment 
for  its  rejection  being  put  down  on  tho 
Paper.  Therefore,  he  assumed  from  that 
fact  that  there  was  no  objection  raised 
to  the  Bill  by  the  traders  or  distillers. 
The  only  interest,  then,  upon  which  he 
would  touch  was  what  he  might  call 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  ;  and,  con- 
sidering it  from  that  point  of  view,  the}' 
were  immediately  brought  face  to  face 
with  tho  grave  and  important  question 
of  intemperance.  Nobody  would  deny 
the  importance  which  that  question  was 
to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In- 
temperance was  one  of  the  most  costly 
crimes,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  from  which 
the  country  sufiered.  Their  gaols,  their 
hospitals,  and  their  workhouses  were 
filled  with  the  effects  of  drunkenness. 
Poverty,  want,  and  crime  were  its  in- 
separable companions ;  and  if  they  could 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  manage 
to  abate  the  evil,  the  House  should  not 
grudge  a  little  time  for  that  purpose. 
So  far  as  he  understood  the  question,  he 
must  tender  his  thanks  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  brought  forward  the  Bill. 
In  what  he  was  now  going  to  say  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  reflection  upon 
his  own  countrymen ;  but  it  had  often 
been  to  him  a  cause  of  great  surprise 
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why,  in  Ireland,  intemperance  should 
be  so  very  frequently  attended  with 
deeds  of  violence.  He  had  often  won- 
dered whether  there  was  anything  pe- 
culiarly constitutional  in  the  poorer  class 
of  his  countrymen  who  used  whisky  to 
drive  them  to  commit  deeds  of  violence. 
Nobody  who  had  had  experience  in  Ire- 
land of  large  fairs  and  other  places, 
where  whisky  was  the  chifef  thing  con- 
sumed, but  must  know  that  drunken- 
ness had  the  effect  of  driving  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  mad.  It  had  not  that 
effect  in  other  countries  where  beer  and 
porter  were  used  ;  for,  in  those  cases,  the 
extreme  stage  of  drunkenness  was  torpor 
and  stupidity.  But  the  effect  of  whisky 
drinking  was  the  exact  opposite.  That 
pointed  directly  to  the  fact,  either  that 
in  the  lower  classes  who  used  whisky 
there  was  some  constitutional  peculiarity, 
or  that  the  spirits  themselves  were  bad. 
He  need  not  sav  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional  peculiarity,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  must  be  that  the  spirits  sup- 
plied were  not  as  pure  and  as  old  as  they 
should  be.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
real  cause  of  all  this  was  that  the  spirits 
were  adulterated  with  vitriol,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  many  other  horrible 
things.  That  might  be  so ;  but  that 
view  was  not  supported  by  the  opinions 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  read  to  the 
House.  He  did  not  think  that  adulter- 
ation was  practised  so  largely  as  they 
were  led  to  suppose.  He  believed  the 
real  cause  was  the  newness  of  the  spirits. 
At  present,  the  spirit  being  sold  almost 
immediately  after  it  had  been  made,  its 
evil  nature  could  not  be  discovered ;  but 
if  it  were  kept  for  one  year  in  bond,  it 
would  become  so  bad  and  deteriorated 
as  to  be  utterly  unsaleable,  and,  there- 
fore, in  passing  the  Bill,  they  would  make 
it  the  object  of  distillers  to  distil  nothing 
but  real  and  pure  spirits.  That,  of  it- 
self, would  be  a  great  gain.  But  when 
they  knew  that  age  divested  spirits  of  a 
very  great  deal  of  this  deleterious  quality, 
there  was  an  additional  reason  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  He  considered  that  these 
were  quite  reasons  enough  to  warrant 
him  in  supporting  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  not  disposed  to  raise 
any  objection  to  the  Bill ;  he  only  feared 
that,  by  detaining  all  spirits  in  bond  for 
12  months,  the  effect  of  immediately  pass- 
ing it  might  be  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
article  and  thus  offer  a  premiimi  to 
adulteration.  Therefore,  some  safeguard 

Mr.  Kavanagh 


in  that  direction  was  necessary.  Per- 
haps some  objection  might  be  taken  to 
including  all  spirits  in  the  Bill,  and  that 
might  not  be  necessary ;  but  the  mea- 
sure was  deserving  of  support. 

Sib  WILFEID  LAWSON  said,  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  (Mr.  O'Sullivan)  went  so  far  along 
with  him,  that  he  professed  a  great 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  fusil  oil.  He  (Sii 
Wilfrid  Lawson)  was  a  co-worker  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  for  he  had  done  sc 
himself  in  1 872.  There  was  a  clause  ii 
the  Licensing  Bill  inflicting  penaltiei 
on  those  who  adulterated  drink ;  a  num 
ber  of  articles  were  specified,  but  he  did 
not  find  fusil  oil  among  them,  andh< 
tried  to  get  it  inserted,  in  consequena 
of  representations  which  had  been  znadi 
respecting  the  dreadful  effects  producec 
by  its  use.  He  applied  to  the  Honu 
Office,  then  to  the  Local  Grovemmen 
Board,  and  he  was  referred  back  to  tb 
Home  Office,  but  without  success.  Hi 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  be  mon 
successful  in  his  crusade  against  it  thai 
he  (Sir  WiKrid  Lawson)  had  been.  Tbi 
hon.  Member  was  inconsistent  in  OM 
matter;  for,  whereas  he  had  oftn 
talked  in  the  House  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  people  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  he  was  now  engaged 
attempting  that  alleged  impossibifitj, 
for,  after  all,  this  little  Bill  was  aa 
attempt  in  that  direction.  It  was  a 
philanthropic  measure  to  prevent  ti» 
use  of  fusU  oil  by  Act  of  FarhameDt 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had,  further,  made 
copious  reference  to  his  temperaoee 
Friends.  Now,  he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawaoi) 
objected  to  be  called  **  a  temperanfli 
Friend,"  or  to  being  specially  identified 
with  a  **  Temperance  Party."  He  wai 
not  more  in  favour  of  temperance  flm 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  did  Ml 
profess  to  belong  to  the  Tempemtt 
Party  any  more  than  the  hon.  ad 
learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Whed* 
house).  The  hon.  and  learned  Memba 
for  Leeds  believed,  just  as  he  did,  tiki 
drunkenness  was  a  great  evil;  bat 
while  the  hon.  and  learned  Memberw 
of  opinion  that  the  existing  law  checkei 
drunkenness,  he  (Sir  Wi&rid  Lawoft 
was  desirous  of  introducing  certin 
alterations  into  it.  He  was  anzioiia  ti 
know  what  the  objections  to  the  BO 
were.  He  had  asked  the  SecretaijlB 
the  Treasury  what  he  intended  to  A 
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3entlemen  felt  that  alcohol  in    every 
Eorm  was  objectionable,  they  were  told 
;hat  no  intoxicating  drink  ought  ever  to 
be  taken  by  anybody,  he  contended  that 
iras  a  doctrine  which  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted.   Every  man  should  exercise  his 
oirn  discretion,  as  long  as  ho  did  no 
harm  to  anybody.      With  regard  to  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  be  apprehended 
there  could  not  be  two  opinions.      Even 
suppo5iing  it  did  no  good,  it  would  be 
dijficult  to  point  out  any  harm  it  could 
do— none,  so  far  even  as  the  distiller  hini- 
:  lelf  was  concerned.      Distillers  usually 
:  made  so  much  spirit  that  they  had  an 

Sportunity  of  keeping  it  such  a  length 
time  as  to  make  a  3'enr's  probation  a 
I  Batter  of  no  consequence.  If,  by  any 
LiccideDt,  the  Bill  should  damage  the 
r  nail  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  were 
r  feiy  few,  that  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
>  vay  of  passing  such  a  measure  as  this, 
j  fln  object  of  which  was  to  get  rid  of 
^Matter  that  was  admitted  to  be  dele- 
iitiriouB  in  raw  spirits.      The  removal  of 

Iftat  objectionable  matter,  by  insuring 
ipirits  being  kept  in  bond  until  they 
|vare  mellow  and  ready  for  drinking, 
|vould  do  a  great  deal  to  stop  drunken- 
sMtt  in  its  worst  form — namely,  that 
|saddening  effect  of  which  mention  had 
•  leen  made.  There  could,  therefore,  bo 
-10  doubt  that  it  was  desirable  such  a 
^-Magure  should  pass.  He  understood 
s:it might  be  looked  upon  as  a  tentative 
^.operation,  and  if  it  were  found  not  to 
pnwer  its  intention,  it  might  bo  re- 
rpNled,  or,  better  still,  amended  so  as  to 
gidmit  of  exceptive  treatment  with  spirits 
abroad,  if  thought  necessary  or  do- 
ble;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  they  passed 
lo-day — which  he  was  glad  to  feel  was 
than  likely  to  bo  tho  case  — they 
Id  liave  done  something  that  was 
efidal  according  to  the  opinion  of 
who  best  know  the  eflects  upon 
population  of  tho  practice  of  drink- 
raw  spirit.  They  would  soon  know 
it  good  had  been  eti'octed,  and  if 
once  set  their  minds  to  work  upon 
ions  of  cjhoniiistry  on  theso  matters 
beneficial  measures  might  follow. 
thought  they  might  do  very  much 
d  by  taking  away  tho  deleterious 
ial  from  home-made  spirits;  and 
g-Waa  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
S"  it  was  possible  it  was  their  duty  to 

B^xe  from  people  who  were  in  the 
it  of  drinking  spiiits  to  any  extent 
*«4tov©p  the  possibility  of  being  mad- 


dened by  that  deleterious  matter.  He 
was  very  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  (the  O'Conor  Don)  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  es- 
pecially, in  Scotland  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  and  in  England  to  some 
degree,  they  had  a  class  drinking  spirits, 
who  very  possibly  could  scarcely  afford 
to  drink  anything  else  but  spirits— he 
meant  the  poorer  artizans  of  the  other 
Kingdom  especially.  If  they  could  do 
anything— he  cared  not  how  little — but 
if  they  could  do  anything  at  all  to  pro- 
vide that  what  was  taken  by  tho  wage 
class  of  the  throe  countries  should  be 
less  deleterious,  he  considered  they  were 
bound  to  take  thd  net-e-^sary  steps  in 
order  to  insure  that  what  thev  took  was 
as  good  as  it  possibly  could  be.  If  they 
could  make  any  improvement  in  any 
article  of  consumption,  whether  it  was 
ardent  spirits,  or  beef,  or  beer,  or  any- 
thing else,  then  they  ought  to  do  so  ; 
but  it  would  bo  unreasonable  to  say  that 
tho  use  of  beer,  or  beef,  or  anything 
else  ought  to  be  abolished  because  tho 
use  was  abused  in  some  cases.  Under 
the  circumstances,  he,  for  once,  should 
be  very  hap]>y  indeed  to  find  himself, 
not  in  the  same  Lobbv — for  he  under- 
stood  there  was  to  be  no  Division  upon 
tho  measure — but  following  the  same 
tone  of  thought,  to  tins  extent,  as  tho 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Sir  "Wilfrid 
Lawson),  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
supporting  the  Bill. 

Mil.  :MURPIIY  said,  ho  was  glad  to 
find  that,  notwithstanding  the  passage 
of  arms  between  the  hon.  Baronet  tho 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son)  and  iho  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheolhouse),  an  occa- 
sion had  arisen  on  which  those  hon. 
Members,  like  brethren,  **  could  dwell 
to;rether  in  unity."  Tho  Bill  was  an 
exceedingly  simple  one  in  its  nature, 
but  if  they  could  securo  tlie  object  aimed 
I  at  by  it,  it  would  prove  to  be  of  much 
value ;  and  although  there  might  pos- 
sibly some  question  arise  as  to  tho 
framing  of  it,  he  thought  that  could 
be  easily  settled  when  they  got  into 
Committee.  The  object  of  the  measure 
was  a  most  desirable  one.  There  could 
bo  no  matter  of  question  whatever  that 
age,  and  age  alone,  was  the  thing  which 
j  destroyed  the  fusil  oil  in  spirits.  It  had 
been  objected  that  if  the  Bill  became 
!  law  it  would  aft'ect  the  supply  of  whisky 
I  in  the  L^nitod  Kingdom  lor  at  least  one 
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year,  and  thus  affect  the  Revenues  of 
the  country ;  but  he  thought  it  was  well 
known  that  the  stocks  of  whisky  in  the 
United  Kingdom  were  much  more  than 
sufficient  for  one  year's  consumption, 
and,  therefore,  no  inconvenience  could 
possibly  be  folt  from  passing  the  mea- 
sure. He  did  not  think  any  serious 
objection  could  be  taken  to  the  measure, 
and  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would,  at  all  events,  allow  it  to 
pass  a  second  reading. 

Mil.  BEUEN  thought  the  Bill  seemed 
to  involve  one  rather  important  prin- 
ciple, and  that  was  whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
an  article  which  was  very  largely  con- 
sumed, and  from  which  the  Government 
itself  derived  a  profit  by  taxation  ?  The 
question  arose  —  Did  the  Government 
undertake  any  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  an  article  which  it  taxed? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  (the 
O'Conor  Don)  seemed  to  think  that  that 
question  had  been  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bruen)  did  not 
think  tliat  that  was  the  case,  and  wished 
to  guard  himself  against  giving  assent 
in  any  way  to  the  proposition.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  position  which 
the  Government  had  taken,  upon  passing 
the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act,  was  that 
of  preventing  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser 
by  the  trader,  wliich  was  an  entirely 
different  matter.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  question  of  fraud,  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  consider  how  far  the  principle 
of  improving  the  quality  of  an  article 
should  be  carried  by  lej;cislation.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  thought  it 
was  of  a  character  which  commended 
itself  to  the  House,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  give  it  his  support.  The  Go- 
vernment were  only  asked  to  do  a  very 
small  thing— namely,  that  they  should 
undertake  the  custody  of  spirits  in  bond 
for  a  certain  time,  and  that  was  a  thing 
he  thought  they  might  easily  consent  to 
do.  He  presumed  there  was  no  doubt 
that  storage  could  be  found  for  the 
quantity  of  spirits  that  would  have  to 
remain  in  bond  ;  but  the  storage  would 
increase  the  cost,  and  he  wished  to 
know  who  was  to  pay  it,  and  whether  it 
was  likely  to  increase  adulteration  ?  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  latter  was 
not  a  probable  result,  and  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  whisky  would  more 
than  compensate  for  any  additional  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

Vr,  Murphy 


Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  he  should 
give  the  Bill  his  support,  as  the  object 
of  it  was  one  in  which  he  entirely  con- 
curred. He  contended  that  fusil  oil  was 
a  natural  impurity,  which  might  occa- 
sion as  much  harm  as  over- preserved 
meat,  and  that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  got 
rid  of.  He  denied  that  the  Bill  was  a 
small  one,  and  pointed  out  that,  if  it 
passed  a  second  reading,  it  would  re- 
quire very  careful  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee. The  debate  had  turned  princi- 
pally upon  whisky ;  but  the  Bill  dealt 
with  all  spirits,  and  it  would  not  be 
desirable  that  imported  French  brandy, 
perfectly  matured,  should  remain  in 
bond  for  12  months,  seeing  that  it 
was  generally  sold  with  a  certificate  of 
age.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary 
in  Committee  to  take  care,  on  commerciid 
grounds,  that  foreign  spirito,  properly 
purified  and  duly  certificated,  were  not 
needlessly  kept  in  bond.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  see  their  way  to 
accept  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  YEAMAN  said,  that  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland  the 
effects  of  immature  spirits  had  been  fre- 
quently observed.  It  must  hiive  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House 
that  the  poisonous  ingredient  in  such 
whisky  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  people. 
The  Government  might  have  some  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill ;  but  he  did  not  think 
the  want  of  storage  could  be  properly 
urged  as  one  of  them,  because  there  were 
close  on  40,000,000  gallons  in  store  and 
in  bond  now,  or  a  quantity  about  equal 
to  three  years'  consumption.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  fear  that  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  would  be  the  failure  of  spirits  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  loss  to  the  recti- 
fiers could  be  avoided  by  allowing  new 
spirits  to  go  into  the  rectifying  process 
at  once,  and  thereafter  to  be  kept  in 
bond  for  one  year,  same  as  to  whisky. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  measure  could 
be  licked  into  shape  in  Committee,  and 
converted  into  a  very  good  Bill.  Ho 
would,  therefore,  vote  for  the  second 
reading. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Momber 
for  Limerick  County  (Mr.  O'Sullivan) 
on  having  brought  about  a  sort  of  Pni^ 
liamentary  Millennium,  in  which  the 
lion  of  temperance  had  laid  down  with 
one  whom  he  had  always  looked  upon 
as  the  pet  lamb  of  the  publicans.     It 
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wonld  certainly  not  be  in  accordance  | 
with  his  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's) 
own  views  and  wishes  if  he  was  found 
there  to-day  as  an  absolute  opponent  of 
the  Bill.  He  thought  it  would  certainly 
not  be  the  first  time  that  he  had  stated 
in  that  House  how  completely  crime  de- 
pended upon  the  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits  ;  and  whilst  expressing  his  own 
feeling  in  favour  of  any  measure  which 
might  tend  in  any  way  to  diminish  that 
crime,  or  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
those  liquors,  ho  could  not  help  pointing 
out  to  the  House  that  there  were  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  passing  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape.  One  hon. 
Member  had  told  them  that  he  looked 
upon  the  Bill  with  favour,  because  he 
said  that  they  had  legislated  for  adul- 
teration; and,  therefore,  it  was  only 
fair  that  they  should  deal  with  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  called  the  adulteration 
of  that  particular  article.  He  would 
ask  the  House  to  remember  what  was 
the  real  history  of  the  bonding  of  spirits. 
There  was  a  duty  upon  spirits,  and 
spirits  were  therefore  bonded,  in  order 
to  collect  the  Bevenue  from  them.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  bonding-houses.  But 
if  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  spirits, 
the  necessity  for  bonding-houses  would 
cease  to  exist ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Bill 
was  passed,  the  Government  would  be 
passing  a  Bill  by  which  they  compelled 
the  bonding  of  spirits  for  a  certain  time 
when  the  real  reason  for  bonding  them 
might  have  ceased  to  exist.  That 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  to  encounter  in  this  Bill. 
In  other  respects,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  objects  of  the  measure  were 
sound ;  but  still  there  were  many  difh- 
culties  in  the  way  of  it.  They  had  been 
told  that  the  Bill  would  practically  stop 
a  very  large  amount  of  importation  of 
spirits.  For  instance,  there  was  some- 
thing like  35,000  gallons  of  spints  im- 
ported annually  from  Germany.  He 
thought  the  House  ought  to  remember 
that,  although  a  good  deal  of  cheap 
spirits,  no  doubt,  came  in,  which  would, 
if  kept  in  bond,  by  the  effect  of  time  be 
practically  destroyed,  by  not  being  able 
to  compete  with  the  honest  spirit  made 
in  this  country,  there  was  also  a  large 
amount  of  spirit  which  came  from 
abroad,  which  was  in  no  way  entitled  to 
such  censure.  In  fact,  he  believed  that 
the  spirits  which  were  imported  from 


Germany  were  largely  used  for  rectify- 
ing when  thoy  came  to  this  country,  and 
that  the  spirits  were  kept  a  long  time  in 
Germany  before  they  were  sent  here. 
Therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
35,000  gallons  which  came  from  Ger- 
many was  in  no  way  to  be  classed  with 
the  bad  spirits.  A  very  large  amount 
of  it  was  kept  a  long  time  in  Germany 
before  it  was  sent  to  the  market  here  ; 
and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair 
that  such  spirits  should  be  forced  to  bo 
kept  in  bond  for  the  space  of  one  year 
before  it  could  be  put  in  the  market. 
No  doubt,  the  Bill  might  affect  the  Ee- 
venue,  because  he  supposed  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  increase  the  staff'  of  ofRcers ; 
but  he  did  not  mention  that  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  measure.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  its  eflect  would  undoubtedly 
be  to  throw  on  the  foreign  trader  a 
certain  amount  of  expense,  inasmuch  as 
his  capital  would  be  locked  up  for  a  year, 
and  that  expense  must  necessarily, 
sooner  or  later,  come  out  of  the  con- 
sumers' pocket.  Before  they  closed  the 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  there  were  a  good  many  other  points 
which  he  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  hon.  !Menibor  for  Limerick 
County  (Mr.  O'Sullivan).  There  was 
one  especial  point  which  really  atfected 
the  trade.  At  the  present  moment  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  5,000,000 
gallons  of  proof  spirits  now  delivered 
direct  from  the  distilleries  and  ware- 
houses were  above  proof,  and  were  used 
almost  immediately  by  the  rectifiers 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  foreign 
brandies.  If  those  spirits  were  to  be 
kept  for  a  year  in  bond,  as  they  would 
have  to  be  under  the  Bill,  the  rectifiers 
would  be  unable  to  use  them  at  once, 
the  strength  by  keeping  would  be  re- 
duced, and  the  rectifiers  would  have  to 
use  spirits  of  a  strength  they  did  not 
want.  He  merely  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members  to  that,  be- 
cause if  the  Bill  went  into  Commitlce, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  it  after 
consultation  between  the  rectifiers  and 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  Another 
objection  which  he  had  to  make  to  theBill 
was  this — He  did  not  see  why  the  Bill 
was  merely  to  affect  spirits  ccmtaining 
60  degrees  of  alcohol.  He  objected  to 
the  word  **  alcohol,"  and  he  objected  to 
60  degrees,  because  ho  did  not  see  why 
they  should  apply  that  limitation.  There 
was  another  point  in  the  Bill  to  which 
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he  vrislied  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House.  As  the  moasuro  was  drawn,  it 
was  hardly  clear  that  the  bonding- ware- 
houses belonging  to  private  individuals, 
and  not  in  any  way  licensed,  but  merely 
approved  by  the  Inland  Revenue,  would 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
and  if  that  were  the  case,  the  Bill  would 
become  practically  a  dead  letter.  These 
were  the  objections  which  seemed  to 
strike  him  on  the  face  of  the  measure ; 
but  if  some  alterations  were  made  in  the 
direction  he  had  pointed  out,  he  should 
not,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  object 
of  which  seemed  ta  be  the  very  laudalde 
one  of  destroying  the  traffic  in  spirits 
of  an  injurious  character.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  congratulation  if  its  adop- 
tion would  ultimately  remove  the  evils 
that  were  complained  of,  and  which 
might  tend  to  a  diminution  of  drunken- 
ness 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  briefly  replied, 
expressing  his  willingness  to  amend  the 
measure  in  Committee  by  exempting  old 
spirits  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
The  reason  for  not  going  below  60  de- 
grees of  alcohol  was,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  wine  imported  into  this 
country  which  contained  40  degrees  of 
alcohol,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  wine.  As  to  rectifiers  being  in- 
terfered with,  he  certainly  thought  that 
if  they  sent  a  bad  spirit  they  ought  to 
be  interfered  with.  However,  altera- 
tions could  easily  be  made  in  the  Bill  in 
that  respect  when  they  got  into  Com- 
mittee, if  the  House  thought  fit,  and 
also  in  the  direction  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treosury  (Sir  Henry 
Selwiu-IbbetsonV 

Mil.  RAMSAY  said,  he  was  extremely 
Borry  to  hear  the  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson's)  observations, 
for  he  (Mr.  Ramsay)  thought  it  was  his 
la«:k  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
bonding  spirits  and  the  laws  atfecting 
distilleries  that  had  caused  him  to  make 
the  concession  he  had  done.  Tho  effect 
of  the  Bill  on  the  makers  of  spirits 
would  sin) ply  be  to  require  them  to  pro- 
vide warehouse  accommodation  for  tho 
total  quantity  manufactured  for  the  next 
12  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  know  what  that 
implied?  Tho  best  of  motives  might 
have  animated  the  hon.  Member  wha 
introduced  the  Bill   (Mr.  O'Sullivan); 

Sir  Henry  Selicin-IbbeUon 


but  more  than  25  years  ago,  when  he 
(Mr.  Ramsay)  was  well  acquainted  with 
tho  details  of  the  working  of  distilleries, 
ho  remembered  capitalists  among  the 
distillers  proposing  that  they  should 
havo  a  law  of  this  kind  enacted,  and  its 
being  attributed  to  them  that  they  did 
so  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the 
trade.  He  was  sorry  the  milk-and-water 
statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet  should 
have  been  made  to  the  House.  The 
Government  had  justly  complained  of 
tho  waste  of  time  in  that  House ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Ramsay)  thought  legislation  on 
a  matter  of  that  kind,  so  completely 
within  tho  control  of  the  people  them- 
selves, was  a  waste  of  time  and  nothing 
else.  He  could  not  see  whv  it  should 
bo  ])assed,  especially  as  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  tho  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
that  its  terms  were  objectionable  in 
principle  and  in  detail.  After  that,  he 
hoped  there  would  be  no  more  com- 
plaint by  the  Government  of  waste  of 
time. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  rend  a  second  time,  and  eommiited 
for  Monday  next. 


LANDLORD   AND   TENANT   (IRELAND) 

ACT  (1870)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

{Mi\  2).  Jtfy/or,  Mr,  T.  Llekion^  J/>.  B. 

Whitworih.) 

[bill  41.]       6EC0XD  EEADIXO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  D.  TAYLOR  said,  that  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  day,  he  should  in  a 
very  few  words  move  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill— tho  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill 
— he  had  the  honour  to  introduce.  Ho 
should  not  have  undertaken  to  bring  so 
important  a  measuro  beforo  the  House, 
were  it  not  that  he  fult  that  it  was  only 
required  to  make  a  simple  statement  uf 
the  efi'tct  of  the  present  Land  Act,  to 
convince  tho  House  it  was.  necessary  to 
make  some  amendment  in  it.  Tlie  Bill 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  introduce 
was  almost  similar  to  the  one  that  was 
introduced  to  the  House  by  the  late 
Mr.  iSharman  Crawford,  and  that  was  a 
Bill  pretty  well  known  in  the  House,  and 
thoroughly  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland,  and  wliich  would 
for  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Sharman  Crawford   and   the  cause   of 
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tenant  right.    Every  Irishman  iras  per- 
suaded of  the  importance  of  the  Bill, 
and  the    opposition    to  it    came  from 
the  hon.  Memher  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Gregory),  who  was  living  away  from  the 
country,  and  was  unacquainted  with  the 
habits  and  conditions  of  the  Irish  people. 
He  (Mr.  D.  Taylor)  knew  it  was  very 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  a  tenant  being  part- 
owner  of  his  farm.    Nevertheless,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  by 
the  erection  of  buildings,  by  drainage 
and  improvements  by  the  tenants,  a  real 
interest  was  created  in  the  land.     The 
Land  Act  of  1870  he  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  boon  ever  conferred  by  legisla- 
tion upon  Ireland.    It  was  a  great  thing 
to  promote  the  improvements  and  the 
industries  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  great  measure,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  tenant  in  the  farm.   But  now, 
after  about  eight  years  of  action,  the 
Land  Act  had  been  found  to  have  failed 
in  several  points,  and  it  was  with  the 
object  of  remedying  the  defects  that  the 
present  Bill  was  brought   before    the 
House.    It  consisted  of  two  parts.   The 
first  represented  exclusively  the  Ulster 
tenant  right,  and  the  other  referred  to 
general  provisions,  and  dealt  with  the 
Land  Act  throughout  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land.    With  regard  to  the  former,  he 
might  say  the  first  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  charge  the  presumption  of  tenant 
right  in  Ulster  in  favour  of  the  tenant, 
and  the  reason  of  that  was  this  —  it 
was  well  known  there  were  few  farms 
in    Ulster    that    the    custom    did    not 
apply  to,  and  the  farmers  believed  it 
was  very  hard  when  the  custom,  as  was 
well  known,  did  apply,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  bring  proofs  that  the  cus- 
tom did  apply.    And  besides  that,  they 
did  so  under  great  difficulties.     Some- 
times a  tenancy  existed  for  a  very  long 
time,  the  farm  having  gone  from  father 
to  son  ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  tenant 
had  come  there  and  taken  up  a  new 
position.    Those  were   the  difficulties; 
but  not  one  of  those  difficulties  would 
the  landlord  have  in  proving  the  tenant 
right  did  not  exist,  because  he,  either 
himself   or  his  agent,   and  others  had 
records  that  were    in    existence,   and, 
therefore,  to  him  the  difficulty  would  be 
very  small  in  proving  that  the  claim  did 
not  exist.     He  would  just  read  a  few 
words  delivered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Gountj  of  Bnniskillen  with  regard  to 


the  difficulties  of  proving  that  the 
tenants  had  the  rights.  ISpeaking  at 
Enniskillen,  he  referred  to  the  prospeiity 
of  the  district,  and  mentioned  the  fact — 

"That  in  the  year  1872  there  was  lodged  in 
the  Savings  Bank  at  Enniskillen  the  sum  of 
£154,000,  deposited  by  depositors,  and  there 
was  now  in  the  same  bank  the  sum  of  £169,000, 
an  increase  of  £15,000  upon  the  deposits,  and 
there  were  nearly  4,000  depo&itors.  The  savings 
banks  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  farming 
class ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  need  tell  him  that 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  want 
whilst  there  was  the  fact  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Ue  had  been  under  the  impression  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  them  to  expend  their 
capital  in  improving  the  land  when  protected  by 
tenant  right ;  but  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  proving  their  claim,  he  had  given  up  en* 
couraging  a  tenant  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the 
Lind.'^ 

Now,  nothing,  he  thought,  could  show 
more  than  that  the  amount  of  injury 
it  did  to  the  tenant  farmer.  The  next 
object  was  to  give  the  right  of  f;ale 
to  the  tenant  when  he  had  a  bond  fide 
interest  in  the  soil.  He  could  not 
understand  how  there  could  be  any 
objection  to  that,  with  the  condition 
that,  when  the  sale  took  place,  every 
shilling  that  the  previous  tenant  owed 
to  his  landlord  for  rent,  or  for  any  ad* 
vance  he  might  have  made  to  him, 
sliould  be  discharged  the  first  thing  out 
of  the  money  received;  and  the  only 
matter  that  might  be  found  to  bo  diffi- 
cult was  this — that  the  landlord  should 
have  power  to  object  to  an}'  tenant  that 
he  considered  was  not  suitable.  As  a 
rule,  it  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
landlords  that  farms  should  be  allowed 
to  change  hands,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
an  advantage  to  the  tenant.  The 
majority  of  the  cases  where  it  would 
be  BO  advantageous  was,  where  a  tenant 
fell  short  of  capital ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
it  was  also  an  advantage  to  the  landlord 
that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
his  farm,  so  that  another  man  of  more 
energy  or  means  could  take  it  and  culti- 
vate the  soil,  and  that  also  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country  as  well  as  the 
landlord.  There  was  one  point  in  which 
the  Land  Act  told  very  hardly  on  the 
tenant,  and  that  was  tliis — that  if  the 
ti^nant  were  disturbed  by  his  landlord, 
either  by  a  notice  to  quit  or  with  the 
view  of  getting  him  out,  a  tenant  could 
go  to  court  and  claim  his  compensation  ; 
but  if  a  tenant  wished  to  leave  his  farm, 
no  matter  how  much  he  might  find  for 
his  tenant  right  or  for  his  farm,  if  he 
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■nrantofl  to  leavo  of  his  own  froe  will, 
from  any  caiiso,  eithoi*  from  inability  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  farm  or  a  dosiro 
to  Qo  to  any  other  place,  he  could  not  ask 
his  landlord  by  right  of  the  Act  to  pay 
a  single  farthing  for  all  the  interest 
which  he  had  in  the  farm,  and  his  land- 
lord could  refuse  him  anytliing  he  de- 
manded as  tenant  right  claims.  lie 
could  refuse  to  let  him  sell  the  farm,  and 
the  tenant  might  be  compelled  to  leave 
everything,  supposing  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  leave.  lie  asked  the  Ilouse,  it* 
that  was  the  condition  to  leave  tenants 
in,  and,  above  all  times,  when  the  general 
depression  was  so  great  ?  Now,  the  fact 
of  the  landlord  being  able  to  refuse  the 
tenant  lii)crt\'  to  sell  gave  hiui  enormous 
jjower,  either  with  respect  to  fixing  the 
amount  of  his  tenant  right  or  making 
any  other  conditions.  It  was  a  veiy 
hard  thing  for  any  man  who  wished  to 
sell  his  farm.  A  man  wishing  to  sell 
went  to  the  agent  and  told  him,  upon 
which  the  agent  said  he  should  ask  from 
the  new  comer  an  increase  of  rent  of, 
say  6«.  or  10«.  an  acre.  There  was  a 
man  living  upon  an  estate  upon  which 
there  was  a  property  valuation  at  inter- 
vals, say  of  10  or  20  years;  but  the 
moment  he  wanted  to  sell  his  farm  a 
barrier  was  put  on  his  farm  that  did  not 
exist  upon  any  other  farm  upon  the 
estate.  lie  was  glad  to  say  that,  al- 
though those  incidents  were  frequent, 
and  were  well  known  by  the  number 
of  cases  that  were  reported  from  time 
to  time  as  existing  throughout  Ulster, 
they  were  not  so  frequent  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  with  respect 
to  other  tenants.  Some  landlords  did 
all  they  could  to  assist  their  tenants  ;  but 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  were 
others  who  followed  out  an  opposite 
course,  and  said  to  their  tenants — **  You 
have  now  got  your  Land  Act ;  stand  on 
your  rights.  We  will  stand  upon  ours." 
And  they  took  every  advantage  the  Act 
gave  them  to  try  and  set  aside  what  the 
landlords  would  have  granted  before  tlie 
Land  Act  was  passed  and  became  law. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  clauses 
referring  to  leasehold  tenant  right,  he 
need  not  say  anything,  as  the  House 
had  passed,  at  former  times,  a  Bill  of 
the  noble  Lonl  the  Member  for  Down 
(Lord  Arthur  Hill-Trevor),  which  stood 
for  second  reading.  As  a  general  rule, 
he  thought  it  was  in  tho  interests  of 

JUr.  J).  Taijlor 


landlords'   that    every    encoura;;empnt 
should  bo  given  to  tho  tenant  far:uer  to 

:  create  improvements,  and  until  they 
gave  an  undoubted  security  they  c»uld 
not  expect  tenants  to  put  their  capital 

j  into  tho  farms.     lie  could  not  better 

illustrate  the  value  of  tenant  right  than 

by  reading  a  line  or  two  from  a  letter 

he  had  received  upon  tho  question  from 

a  farmer.     The  farmer  said — 

"  Tho  tenant's  rij^ht  suffers.  It  U  the  didin? 
scalo  that  must  stfind  the  pressunr  between  \^o^ 
nnd  bad  times.  The  landlord  knows  if  his  rents 
run  behiud  in  bad  times  they  are  perfectly  w- 
cured  bv  the  tenant  riii^ht  of  tho  farm,  which 
will  bo  sure  to  realize  all  ho  has  against  it  whM 
times  improve.  But  tho  poor  dovvn-trjdi» 
firm  .?r  has  no  security,  or  c  >mparjitivclj  nan;, 
for  his  investments  in  the  SDil." 

That  was  the  feeling  which  was  in  tha 
mind   of  the   tenant,    and   which  pre- 
vented him  from  investing  his  nionevia 
the  ground,   and  which  caused  a  great 
deal   of   the  capital   to   flow  into  tli# 
savings'    banks,    because    the  saving/ 
bank  of  Enniskillen  was  no  exception. 
In  the  borough  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent — Coleraine — although  only 
a  small  place,  there  was  a  sum  of  money 
nearly  equal  in  auiount,  and  thatamoont, 
as  he  knew  very  well,  was  fi-om  tenant 
farmers.     Tho  security  that  the  teiuut 
right  gave  could  be  seen  from  the  cooi- 
purative  security  given  in  Ulster  attha 
present  time.     In  Ireland  they  had  no- 
thing like  what  they  liad  in  England, 
with  regard  to   tenants  noticing  their 
landlords   and  giving   up   their  farms. 
Anhon.  Member  of  that  House  told  him. 
a  few  days  ago,  he  was  in  charf^of  i 
number  of  farms — he  (Mr.  D.Taylor]  be 
lieved,  in  Kent — and  he  said  that  cue  rf 
the  tenants  gave  notice  he  was  obli;^  tt 
leave  the  farm,  of  which  ho  had  li«i 
tenant  for  a    number  of    years.   Tht 
hon.  Member  said  he  regretted  to  loie* 
good  a  teimnt,  and  urged  him  to  remaiif 
but  the  tenant  said  he  could  not  aftut 
to  continue  longer  in  possession  of  tl* 
farm.     When  asked   to  make  an  offef 
he  declined,  and  further  said  he  ctmU 
not  continue  on  the  farm,  even  with  • 
reduction  in  tho  rent  of  25  per  cent  At 
last,   he  olferod  to  take  a  redufli«n  i« 
the  rent  to  45  per  cent,  and  refu*«lt* 
increase    Ids    oiler,    and    left,    ftatiag 
he  could  not  afford  to  remain  longer.  An- 
other hon.  Friend  told  him  he  hadthrtf 
farms,  tho  rental  of  which  was  npwanh 
of  £1,200,  and  tho  whole  of  the  thrai 
,  farms  were  under  notico  to  quit|  and  ^ 
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did  not  know  where  ho  should  get  a 
tenant  to  succeed  those  who  were  leaving. 
Therefore,  in  times  of  great  depression, 
he  thought  the  principle  of  tenant  right 
was  a  good  one  for  landlords.  Then 
his  Bill  provided  general  powers  appli- 
cable to  all  Ireland.  There  were  powers 
with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  rent 
without  going  through  the  process  of 
notice  to  quit,  and  there  were  greater 
facilities  intro<1uced  in  what  were  called 
the  Bright  Clauses.  All  those  wore 
most  important  provisions,  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  consider  that  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  by  any  pus- 
ubility  for  persons  in  the  preson:  state 
af  agriculture  ought  to  be  done.  He 
thought  tho  time  had  fairly  arrived 
when  the  House  might  well  deal  with 
the  question.  Tho  Laud  Act  had  done 
a  great  deal ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bverjone  who  had  seen  the  working  of  it, 
it  required  some  important  alteration, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  introduced  the 
Billy  the  second  reading  of  which  he 
now  begged  to  move. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second 
time."— (J/)-.  i>.  Taylor.) 

Mb.  GREGORY,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  three  montlis,  said, 
he  objected  to  the  Bill  as  containing  pro- 
yisionsof  a  very  objectionable  character, 
and  as  being  of  too  general  an  application 
to  carry  out  the  results  professedly  con- 
templated. The  Bill  was  not  one  at  all  in 
the  character  of  local  application ;  but 
one  which  was  of  such  an  elastic  nature 
that  it  might  generally  be  applied  to  tho 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  not  onlv 
in  Ireland,  but  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Instead  of  being  an  amend- 
ment, as  it  professed  to  be,  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1870,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  principle  on  which  that 
Act  was  framed.  That  Act  was  intended 
as  a  settlement  of  tho  Land  Question, 
and  this  disturbance  of  its  conditions 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land. The  Bill  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  one  general  custom  prevailed 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ulster ;  but 
that  assumption  was  negatived  by  tho 
Land  Act  of  1870.  According  to  the 
present  law,  the  onus  was  thrown  on  the 
tenant  of  proving  that  tho  right  in 
respect  of  which  he  claimed  existed; 
but»  by  the  present  Biil|  if  it  became 


law,  tho  onus  in  question  would  bo 
shifted  from  tho  tenant  to  the  landlord. 
The  presumption  that  the  custom  pxl^ted 
was  to  prevail,  unless  the  landlord  could 
disprove  its  existence.  Then,  again,  tho 
Bill  souglit  to  give  the  tenant  a  right  to 
go  to  tho  Quarter  Sessions  Court  and 
have  his  rent  re-assessed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Court.  What  did  that 
provision  really  amount  to  ?  It  would 
simply  transfer  tho  land  to  tho  tenant, 
and  reduce  tho  landlord  to  tho  position 
of  owner  of  a  rent-charge  on  his  own 
estate,  the  amount  of  tlio  rent-charge  to 
be  iixed  by  a  Court.  Surely  such  a  pro- 
vision as  that  could  not  moot  with  tho 
approval  of  the  Uouso  of  Commons. 
Well,  it  was  said  that  tho  operation  of 
the  Bill  was  to  bo  confined  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ulster.  Did  any  hon.  Member 
think  for  a  moment  that  such  would  bo 
tho  case  ?  If  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
were  onoe  established,  could  thero  bo  a 
doubt  that  thero  would  bo  an  elTort 
made  to  extend  it  all  over  Ireland,  if  not 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom  ?  The 
Preamble  of  tho  Bill  stated  that  dilli- 
cultios  had  arisen  in  the  carrvinc:  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Act  into  effect. 
Ho  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  listened  in  vain 
to  hear  what  those  dilficulties  were. 
There  might,  no  doubt,  be  dilficulties  in 
proving  the  existence  of  tho  custom  or 
usage ;  but  they  were  no  greater  than 
occurred  every  day  in  proving  disputed 
claims  set  up  in  respect  of  other  matters. 
Tho  hon.  Member  for  Coleraine  (Mr.  D. 
Taylor)  had  stated  that  largo  deposits  of 
money  were  being  made  by  the  tenants 
all  over  tho  Province,  and  he  spoke  of 
tho  flourishing  condition  of  the  tenantr}'. 
Well,  were  these  reasons  for  changing 
tho  state  of  things  under  whicii  tho 
tenants  so  flourished  as  to  be  able  to 
make  large  deposits?  Little  pressure, 
the  lion.  Gentleman  added,  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  tenants.  Was  that  a 
reason  for  passing  such  a  Bill  as  the 
present  ?  Could  it  be  doubted  that  if 
tho  Bill  wore  passed  it  would  bo  used  as 
a  lever  for  its  extension  to  tho  Provinces 
of  which  it  could  bo  said  that  tho  tenant 
farmers  were  not  so  prosperous  as  were 
those  of  the  Province  of  Ulster  ?  Thero 
were  other  grounds  of  objection  to  the 
Bill,  one  of  which  was  the  provision  that 
tho  tenant's  claim  for  compensation  was 
not  to  bo  defeated  by  tho  fact  of  his  ac- 
cepting a  renewed  letting  of  his  land. 
But  what  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  hia 
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waiver  of  all  claim  for  componsation 
tliaii  Ilia  voluntarily  surrendering  one 
contract  and  entering  into  another? 
Another  objection  was  to  bo  found  in  the 
proposal  to  alter  the  provision  of  the 
Land  Act  as  to  tlio  amount  to  bo  ad- 
vanced to  the  tenant,  an  alteration  which 
ho  feared  would  leave  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  security  for  the  advance.  The 
Bill  was,  in  short,  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property.  It  would  introduce 
a  totally  new  principle  into  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  by  creating 
a  new  law  and  usacro  as  a^rainst  the 
landlord,  and  by  practically  reducing 
liim  to  the  position  of  an  annuitant  or 
owner  of  a  rent-charge,  and  depriving 
him  of  all  the  incidences  of  ownership  ; 
and  tho  IIouso  could  not  doubt  that  if 
those  provisions  wero  applied  to  Ulster 
they  would  soon  bo  extended  to  tho  other 
Provinces  of  Ireland.  Ho  bogged  to 
movo  the  rejection  of  tho  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  tho  words  **  upon  this 
day  three  months." — ( J/r.  Gregory,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Ha.  L.VW,  in  rising  to  support  thoBill, 
said,  with  reference  to  the  observations  of 
the  last  speaker  (Mr.  Gregory),  he  (Mr. 
Law)  would  admit  that  it  wasditficult  to 
get  English  ^Members  to  understand  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land. They  seeniod,  in  fact,  to  require 
fresh  explanation  every  year.  Accord- 
ingly it  had  been  just  stated  that  no 
ground  exis^ted  to  justify  tho  introduc- 
tion of  this  Bill ;  but  ho  (Mr.  Law)  hoped 
to  show  that  there  were  good  reasons  for 
tho  proposals  of  his  hon.  Friend ;  and 
reasons  which  had  been  given,  and  more 
than  once  admitted  to  be  sufiicient  oven 
by  lion.  Members  opposite.  It  was 
objected  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
Bill  contained  a  clause  providing  that 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  advanced  by 
the  Board  of  Works  to  tenants  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings  should  be  in- 
creased. He  (Mr.  Law)  did  not  know 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware  that 
the  Committee  which  sat  to  consider  the 
subject  had  unanimously  recommended 
an  increase,  and,  by  a  majority,  an  in- 
crease to  the  extent  of  four- fifths,  as 
proposed  by  tlie  Bill.  The  substance, 
howevery  of  the  proposal  was  that  the 

ilr.  Ongory 


amount  should  be  increased.     A  still 
stranger  mistake  was  made  with  respect 
to   another  provision,    which  was  aUo 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  same 
Committee — namely,  the  repeal  of  the 
clauses  of  tho  Land  Act,  which  forfeited 
the   holding  if  the   tenant  assigned  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board.    Pro- 
hibition of  sub-letting  and  sub-division 
might  be  reasonable ;  but  what  difference 
did  it  make  to  the  Board  or  the  Treasury 
whether  the  mortgaged  holding  still  re- 
mained vested  in  the  original  purchaser 
or  his  heir,  or  had  been  transferred  to 
another  subject  to  the  charge?    How- 
ever,   the  Bill  on   this  point  also  was 
founded  on  the  Keport  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  Committee.    lie  would  now  refw  to 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill,  with 
respect  to  the  Ulster  custom  of  tenant 
riglit.      The   framers  of   the  Bill  had 
attempted   to    describe    wliat   was  the 
essence  of  the  Ulster  custom,  and  he  (Mr. 
Law)  thought  they  had  successfully  made 
that  attempt.     When  the  Jjand  Act  of 
1870  was  under  consideration,  it  was 
admitted  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
subordinate  variety  of  details  in  conne^ 
tion  with  the  custom   of  tenant  ri^ht, 
there  was  this  in  it  under  all  its  varia- 
tions— namely,  the  right  of  sale.    Tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  on  that  oc- 
casion   observed,    in    reference  to  the 
custom,   that   although,  as  insisted  br 
thoso  who  resisted    the    measure,  the 
tenant  right  might  wear  a  varietj  of 
forms,  still  those  forms  were  all  based  on 
one  common  model ;  were  all  modifica- 
tions of  one  substantial  right,  and  tha: 
was  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his 
occupation.    Ho  (Mr.  Law)  too  was  glad 
to  find  that  his  riglit  hon.  and  leaned 
Friend  opposite  (the  Attomcj  Oenenl 
for  Ireland)  did  not  disagree  with  that 
description  of  tenant  right ;  for,  in  * 
speech  which  he  made  in  that  House  bobm 
three  years  ago,  lie   said  it  might  be 
stated  that  under  these   tenant  right 
usages  the  tenant  had  always  a  right  of 
sale  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  land- 
lord.    It  therefore  seemed  to  liim  [Mr. 
Law)  that  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend 
very  properly  took  the  right  of  selling  •• 
the  thing  to  be  desciibed.     Well  thet* 
if  that  rightly  described  the  eaeence  of 
tenant  right,  was  it  a  reasonable  thing 
to  impose  on  the  tenant  the  obligitM* 
of  proving  that  the  custom  existed  oahii 
particular  holding?    It  waa  notonoii 
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that  the  custom  existed  in  99  cases  out  |  proved  by  the  landlord.    Now,  in  reason 


of  a   100  holdings  in  Ulster,  and  it  ap 
peared  to  him  (Mr.  Law)  to  be  only  in 
conformity  with  common  sense  to  make 


and  fairness,  on  whom  should  the  burden 
of  proof  in  this  case  rest  ?  Should  it 
rest   on   the  tenant,  in   a  tenant-riglit 


the  presumption  in  favour  of  what  was  ,  county,  or  should  it  lie  on  the  landlord 
general,  and  not  in  favour  of  what  was  I  to  disprove  it  ?  lie  should  like  to  know 
exceptional.       However    notorious    its  I  how  this  matter  stood  in  Lincolnshire ; 


existence  might  be,  there  was  often  diffi- 
culty in  the  tenants  proving  it.    Difficul- 


and   whether  it   was   in  each  case  ne- 
cessary for  a  tenant  to  prove  that  the 


ties,  too,  were  thrown  in  his  way  now  custom  of  the  country  affected  his  hold- 
irhich  did  not  exist  originally ;  and  it  |  ing.  But,  however  that  might  bo,  he 
could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  not  the  ,  (Mr.  Law)  submitted  that  it  was  desir- 


Bame    facilities    for   proving    that    the 
custom  existed  which  the  landlord  had 


able  and  right  to  make  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  custom  which  Parlia- 


for  proving  its  non-existence  in  any  par-  j  ment  had  declared  to  be  **  prevalent  in 
ticular  instance.  One  of  the  County  .  the  Province  of  Ulster,**  as  was  pro- 
Court  Judges,  in  Ulster,  said,  in  a  case  posed  by  the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill, 
brought  before  him  in  1875,  that  since  But  exception  had  been  taken  to  the  part 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  every  case  of  the  description  of  tenant  right  which 
was  contested,  and  that  the  tenant  right,  |  qualified  the  right  of  selling  in  two  re- 
which,  before  1^70,  had  been  universally   spocts ;  firat,  that  it  must  be  subject  to  a 


admitted,  was  now  almost  as  universally 
denied.  Another  Judge  said,  in  1876, 
that  though  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  in 
the  case  of  the  large  estates  no  difficul- 
ties were  i)laced  in  the  tenants  wa\',  yet, 

Ti'here  there  were  new  proprietors,  espo-  i  laid  down  that  the  rent  could  not  be 
ciallyofsmall  estates,  he  almost  invariably  |  indefinitely  raised,  and  that  the  landlord 


**fair  rent;"  and,  secondly,  to  a  person 
to  whom  the  landlord  should  not  make 
**  reasonable  objection."  Here,  again, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  fallen  into  an 
The  Irish  Coui-ts  had  repeatedly 


error. 


found  that  efforts  were  made  to  baffle 
and  render  nugatory  the  Land  Act  of 
1670.  Just  consider  for  a  moment  the 
position  of  the  tenant.  An  estate,  for 
instance,  might  be  sold  in  small  lots,  and 
years  afterwards  how  was  the  tenant  on 
one  of  these  lots  to  prove  that  his  hold- 
ing was  once  part  of  that  large  estate. 


could  not  object  to  a  purchaser  without 
good  cause,  and  thus,  in  effect,  prevent 
the  tenant  from  selling.  Was  it  an  unfair 
thing  to  ask  that  the  landlord  should 
make  only  a  reasonable  objection  ?  That 
was  what  the  Ulster  custom  always  was. 
He  did  not  believe  that  any  Ulster  land- 
lord,   many  of  whom  he  saw  on   the 


and  that  the  custom  prevailed  on  the  •  benches  Oi^posite,  would  support  the  hon. 
estate  when  it  all  belonged  to  one  land-  |  Member  lor  East  Sussex  in  his  view. 
lord  ?     He  could  produce  none  of  the   What  was  the  language  used   by  two 


title  deeds.  The  only  means  he  had  of 
proving  the  original  unity  of  the  estate 
was,  that  as  long  as  persons  lived  who 
remembered  the  pnymcnt  of  rent  by  all 
to  the  same  landlord  he  could  bring 
them  forward  ;  but,  surely,  that  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  founda- 
tion for  the  tenant's  title.  Accordingly, 
another  County  Court  Judge,  the  other 


Lords  Chief  Justices,  both  of»  whom 
were  taken  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  ?  Chief  Justice  Whiteside  used 
the  same  language  as  Chief  Justice 
Morris  : — **  It  must  be  a  reasonable 
objection,  otherwise  the  right  of  the 
tenant  might  be  absolutely  destroyed." 
Tiiat  was  simply  a  true  description  of 
the  existinji:  tenant  right.     Under  these 


day,  said  that  in  Ulster  the  law  ought  to  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  any  hon. 
provide  that  the  presumption  should  bo  ;  Member  would  say  that  the  proposal 
lofavourof  the  tenant  right  in  its  largest  I  contained  in  the  clause  was  a  very  ex- 
form,  leaving  to  the  landlord  the  onus  of '  travagant  one.  With  respect  to  the 
disproving  its  existence  or  restricting  it,  |  principle  of  the  4th  clause,  that  had  been 
and  added  that  he  hoped  sincerely  there  affirmed  by  the  Courts  over  and  over 
would  be  legislation  upon  this  point,  again.  His  right  hon.  and  learned 
It  was  notorious  that  in  Ireland  the  Friend  (the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland) 
tenants  generally  made  the  improvementp; '  knew  that  the  mode  of  transferring  these 


andy  therefore,  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
the  Legislature  very  properly  enacted 
the  presumption  that  they  belonged  to 


holdings  was  not  by  deed,  but  by  what 
legally  amounted  to  a  surrender  to  the 
landlord  and  a  re-letting  to  the  new 


the  tenant,  unless  the  contrary  could  be  \  tenant  or  assignee ;  and  when,  in  IbTO,  it 
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was  proposed  to  mate  the  non-payment 
of  money  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  tenant  vij^ht,  it  was  shown  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  clause  wouM  tend  to 
abolish  the  custom  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  With  regard  to  office  restrictions 
on  the  price  for  which  a  farm  was  to  be 
sold,  lie  would  remind  the  HoUvSe  that 
it  had  long  been  a  crime  for  olRuers  in 
the  Army  to  take  more  or  give  more  than 
a  regulated  price  for  their  commissions  ; 
and  yet,  after  more  than  a  century  of 
trial,  that  prohibition  was  found  and 
admitted  by  Parliament  to  be  futile.  As 
the  Eeport  of  1 870  truly  said — 

"  Whcro  one  man  has  something  of  vahie  to 
soil  which  can  legally  be  sold,  and  another  man 
is  desirous  of  purchasing  it,  it  has  been  found 
useless  to  prescribe  by  law  or  regulation  the  pre- 
cise terms  on  which  the  sale  shall  be  effected.'* 

Accordingly,  when  Purchase  in  the  Army 
was  abolished,  compensation  was  given 
by  the  Legislature,  not  on  the  regula- 
tion price^^,  but  on  the  actual  value  of  the 
Commissions.  Just  iu  the  same  way 
with  respect  to  tenant  right — no  matter 
what  regulation  prices  might  be  pre- 
scribed by  some  landlords  or  agents — 
evervone  knew  that  in  fact  tlie  full 
market  value  was  paid  by  every  pur- 
chaser; and  before  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  if  the  landlord  took  up  a 
holding  from  his  tenant,  he  paid  the  full 
price  f»)r  it,  or,  if  he  did  not,  was  regarded 
as  having  violated  the  custom.  He  now 
came  to  a  clause  of  considerable  import- 
ance, applicable  to  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
and  that  was  the  one  with  regard  to  tlie 
ascertainment  of  fair  rents.  There  was 
no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  his  inquiries 
went,  the  grievance  of  the  tenants  was 
not  80  much  wholesale  eviction,  but 
having  to  undertake  to  ])ay  more  for 
their  farms  than  the}'  could  really  aflbrd 
to  pay.  Ijand lords  were  forced  by  the 
existing  law,  tliough  they  merely  desired 
to  raise  the  rents  of  their  tenants,  to 
serve  ejectments  upon  them  ;  but  along 
wiih  the  ejectments  went  notices  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  not  be  i»roceeded 
with  in  the  event  of  the  tenants  agree- 
ing to  an  increase  in  their  rents.  Now, 
what  the  Bill  proposed  was  this — it 
gave  the  Chairman  power  to  arbitrate 
between  the  parties  and  to  fix  a  fair 
rent.  At  present,  he  could  onl}'  order 
the  eviction  of  the  tenant,  which  the 
landlord  did  not  desire,  and  give  to  the 
tenant  compensation  for  disturbance, 
which  he  did  want.  His  hoji.  Friend 
proposed  to  provide  machinery  whereby 

Mr.  Law 


the  Chairman  could  do  for  each  party 
that  which  each  desired  to  hove  done. 
In  conclusion,  ho  (Mr.  Law)  submitted 
that  this  and  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill  which  was  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
Ireland  would  work  substantial  good,  and 
would  tend  to  the  mutual  good  uoder- 
standing  of  landlord  and  tenant.  He 
must  sav  it  was  somewhat  curious  that 
the  first  to  take  up  the  discussion  should 
bo  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the 
^lember  for  East  Sussex  ;  but  he  trusted 
that  before  the  debate  closed  the  House 
would  be  assisted  by  some  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  whose  connection 
with  Ireland,  and  especially  with  Ulster, 
enabled  them  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  subject.  Meantime,  he  ven- 
tured to  express  a  hope  that  the  Houm 
would  favourably  consider  the  measure 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  a.  GATHORNE-HAEDY  said, 
that  after  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Law),  he  did  not 
feel  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
this  Bill  than  previously.  The  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  the  2nd,  drd,  and  'ith 
clauses  of  the  Bill  were  merely  declara- 
tory of  the  existing  law  could  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  coiTOct;  although  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed 
to  have  established  the  fact,  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  that  the  measure 
he  supported  was  unnecessary.  The  hon. 
Member  in  charge  of  the  measure(Mr.D. 
Taylor)  had  objected  to  the  op|)osition 
to  it  proceeding  from  England ;  but  until 
hon.  Members  representing  Irish  con- 
stituencies were  successful  in  obtaining 
that  Home  Rule  for  which  they  sought 
English  Members  could  not  divest  them- 
selves of  responsibility  when  great  prin- 
ciples were  at  stake,  merely  because  the 
measure  was  one  relating  to  Ireland; 
although,  of  course,  the  opinions  of  boa. 
Members  from  that  country  should  re- 
ceive special  consideration  when  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  of  land  tenure. 
The  course  which  had  been  taken  of 
late  by  hon.  Members  opposite  was  not 
calculated  to  induce  the  House  to  make 
concessions  to  the  sister  country.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  that  eminent 
man,  Sir  John  Gray,  whose  serricw 
would  never  be  forgotten  by  his  coun- 
try, when  £><0,00(),0()0  were  handed 
ovor  from  the  landhmls  to  the  tenants 
X\\i}  Land  Uuo'-tiou  was  practically  set- 
tled, and  he  (Mr.  A.  Hardy)  protested 
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against  the  course  adopted  by  hen. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  who  came  to 
the  House  year  after  year,  like  Irish 
Oliver  Twists,  asking  for  more.  Tlie 
question,  therefore,  was,  could  that 
House  in  fairness,  justice,  or  prudence, 
make  any  further  concessions  to  the 
Irisli  tenants  at  the  expense  of  their 
landlords?  He  thoup^ht  not.  As  had 
been  already  stated,  the  so-called  Ulster 
tenant-right  custom  was,  in  truth,  no 
custom  at  all,  but  a  mere  collection  of 
▼ar\'ing  usages,  which  differed  in  every 
county  and  in  every  parish  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  The  right  hou.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Law)  said 
that  one  usage  was  common  to  the  whole 
of  the  Ulster  custom — namely,  the  power 
to  sell.  Now,  granting  that  was  so, 
though  there  was  the  power  to  sell,  yet 
the  way  in  which  that  power  was  exer- 
cised widely  varied  in  the  circumstances 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised. The  principle  of  the  measure 
was  contained  in  its  first  hve  clauses. 
By  its  2nd  clause,  which  might  bo  said 
to  be  the  most  important,  it  was  intended 
to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the 
tenant  on  to  the  landlord ;  and  tlie  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
considered  that  reasonable,  because,  if 
the  customs  were  known  and  notorious, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  tenant 
proving  this.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
(Mr.  A.  Hardy)  could  not  see  the  justice 
of  throwing  on  the  landlord  the  burden 
of  proving  a  negative,  and  he  could  not 
conceive  how,  except  in  cases  whore  the 
estate  had  been  in  the  same  family  for  a 
very  longtime,  the  landlord  could  satisfy 
a  tiibunal  that  the  custom  did  not  exist, 
especially  where  the  general  feeling  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Ulster  custom. 
With  regard  to  the  3rd  clause,  in  the 
absence  of  proof  of  special  custom,  the 
existence  of  a  lease  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  the  strongest  proof  that  the  custom 
did  not  apply.  In  reference  to  the  4th 
clause,  he  did  not  object  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  right  of  sale  where  that 
right  already  existed;  but  he  objected 
to  the  custom  being  forced  upon  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  5th  clause  proposed 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  law  wliich  was 
most  objecti(mable,  inasmuch  as  it  alto- 
gether took  the  control  of  their  property 
out  of  their  hands,  by  compelling  them 
to  accept  any  tenant  who  might  purchase 
the  right  of  succession  to  n  farm,  irre- 
spective of  his  solvency.  Surely  there 
no  jiistification  for  removing  from 


the  landlord,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
all  restrictions  over  his  tenant,  all  con- 
trol over  his  property  in  this  respect. 
As  to  the  question  of  valuation  and  rent, 
he  did  not  see  why  that  element  should 
not  bo  settled  by  contract  rather  than 
by  arbitration.  For  these  reasons,  he 
should  support  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Sussex 
(Mr.  Gregory). 

CoLoNhL  COLTHUEST  took  excep- 
tion  to  the  remarks  made  bv  the  la^t 
speaker,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Canterbury  .Mr.  A.  Hardy).  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  referred  to 
what  took  place  sumo  years  ago,  when 
£«(),000,0()0  was  handed  over  to  the 
tenants  of  Ireland  from  the  landlords, 
and  ho  stated  that  it  was  unfair  to 
come  to  the  House  year  after  year  to  seek 
to  amend  the  Land  Act.  In  liis  (Colonel 
Colthurst's)  opinion,  the  Bill  was  not 
intended  in  any  wny  to  interfere  with 
the  Act  of  1870;  it  merely  sought  to 
confer  on  tenants  the  privileges  in- 
tended to  bo  granted  by  the  Act  of 
1870;  but  which,  by  some  obscurities  in 
the  Act,  and  by  decisions  of  the  Courts, 
tenants  did  not  receive.  In  doing  that 
ho  contended  that  they  were  only  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  what  was  just  and  fair. 
He  thought  that  in  this  questi(m  of  rent 
the  privilege  they  gave  to  tho  landlord 
should  bo  given  to  the  tenant;  and  ho, 
therefore,  ho2)ed  the  House  would  favour- 
ably consider  tho  Bill.  The  essence  of 
tho  Ulster  custom  was,  that  the  rent 
should  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  one  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  neijjh- 
hourhood  ;  and  though  it  mijj;ht  bo  sub- 
ject to  a  rise,  owing  to  a  sudden  increase 
inthepriceofland.orany  commodity,  rent 
could  not  he  raised  hy  any  act  of  the  tenant 
or  his  predecessor  on  the  farm.  Tiierefore, 
if  they  recognized  tenant  right  at  all, 
they  must  recognize  some  arbitration 
outside  either  the  tenant  or  landlord,  hy 
the  establishment  of  tribunals  for  the 
settlement  of  fair  and  reasonable  rents, 
Tho  Ulster  custom  imperfectly  provided 
for  that ;  but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
there  was  no  such  provision ;  and  if  a  land- 
lord wished  to  increase  his  rent,  he  must 
do  so  by  means  of  a  notice  to  quit.  These 
notices  might  be,  and  often  were,  mis- 
understood, and  many  notices  to  quit  had 
been  quoted  as  instances  of  eviction. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  tri- 
bunal to  settle  these  disputed  questions 
otherwise  than  by  notice  to  quit,     The 
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Bill  also  provided  for  an  appeal  by  the  I 
tenant  in  those  cases  where  his  rent  ap- 
peared excessive ;  and  he  should  have 
been  glad  if  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Colcraine  (^Ir.  D.  Taylor)  had 
gone  further,  following  the  advice  of 
Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  whose  words 
were,  speaking  of  the  Ulster  tenant 
right — 

"That  tho  principle  which  had  worked  bo 
beneficially  in  Ulster  should  be  extended  to  tho 
rest  of  Ireland.'* 

But  the  Bill  as  it  stood  would,  in  his 
opinion,  work  considerable  good,  and  he 
would  ask  the  House  to  give  it  a  second 
reading. 

The  attorney  GENEHAL  tor 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson)  said,  that  to 
his  great  regret  there  was  but  little  time, 
indeed,  only  a  few  minutes,  left  to  him 
to  mnko  some  remarks  upon  the  Bill; 
and  he  nni^t  necessarily,  therefore,  be 
brief.  Ho  was  sure  that  everyone 
would  bo  desirous  of  doing  anything 
that  would  benefit  and  advance  the 
position  of  tho  tenants  of  Ireland,  and 
those  for  whom  this  Bill  was  intended — 
namelv,  tho  farmers  of  Ulster.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  D.  Taylor) 
had  stated  that  that  had  been  his  object 
in  introducing  the  Bill ;  but  ho  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself, 
in  his  moderate  and  fair  speech,  had 
made  out  any  case  in  tho  circumstances 
of  that  part  of  Ireland  to  which  the  l^ill 
referred  to  justify  any  considerable 
change  being  made  in  tho  state  of  the 
law.  Ho  clearly  stated  that  there  were 
ver\'  few  cases  of  hardship  existing  be- 
tween tenant  and  landlord,  and  men- 
tioned that  there  was  great  agricultural 
depression  existing  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  in  Ulster.  Looking  at 
thoso  statements,  he  (the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland)  certainly  did  not 
think  that  they  were  calculated  to  bring 
the  House  to  think  that  any  change  in 
the  direction  proposed  by  the  Bill  was 
required  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  Then 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  oppo- 
site ^Mr.  Liw)  took  two  or  three  cases 
out  of  the  records  of  the  County  Courts 
to  show  that  hardships  had  existed,  and 
referred  to  judgments — one  in  the  year 
1876,  another  in  the  year  1876,  and  an- 
other in  the  year  1879 ;  but  he  failed  to 
point  out  that  the  result  of  tliose  deci- 
sions was  that  the  present  law  was  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  such  cases.  The 
Courts  were  open  to  the  tenants  just  as 
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they  wero  open  to  the  landlords.    If  the 
Judges  had  a  case  of  hardship  brought 
before  them,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  80,   and   punish  the    landlord  by 
giving  the  tenant  full  measure  of  justice. 
What  did  the   Bill  ask  to  do  in  the 
main  ?     It  sought  to  do  what  was  an 
admitted  impossibility,  and  that  was  to 
give  a  hard-and-fast  definition  of  the 
Ulster  tenant  right  custom.     It  mu?t  be 
conceded  that  the  usages  of  tho  tenant- 
rij^ht  custom  were  numerous  and  very 
extensive  in   their  incidents,  and  that 
they  differed  widel}'  even  in  the  same 
county,  and,  he  believed,  sometimes  in 
the  same  parish.     What  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  do  was  not  only  to  shirt  the 
onus  of  proof,  but  to  assume  against  the 
landlord    the  strictest   form   of   tenant 
right.     That  was  a  ver}*  stnngent  pro- 
posal, especially  when  it  was  stated  bj 
the  hon.  Member  who  introduced  the 
Bill  that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for 
it.     The  hon.  and  learned  Memher  fur 
Canterbury  (^Ir.  A.  Gathorne-Hardv}, 
in  the  very  clear  and  sensible  remarks  ho 
had  made,  had  properly  said  that  theripht 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Law) 
had  conclusively  shown  that  Clause*  3 
and  4  of  the  Bill  were  unnecessarv.    He 
quite  concurred  in  the  view  tak»^n  bvthe 
hon.  and  learned  Member  of  Clause  5, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  bo  the  clause 
which  contained  largeh'  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  to  it  ho  had  the  stmniiest 
objection.     It  provided  that  the  tenaiiU 
should  have  tho  right  of  sale,  and  n-'t 
onl}'  so,  but  sale  by  auction,  and  should 
have  the  right  to  present  to  tho  laudhri 
a  tenant  not  to  be  selected  bv  the  ordi- 
nary  mode  of  selection,  but  a  tenant  se- 
lected at  the  auction,  after  all  the  state- 
ments generally  made   at  an  auction. 
He  wished  to  know  was  that  a  kind  of 
clause  which  could  be  accipted  by  any 
reasona})le  man,  or  whether  it  would  be 
reasonable  for  a  landlord  to  accept  t 
tenant  who  had  been  selected  for  him  by 
tho  rough  process  of  an  auction?    The 
principle  that  right  of   solo  by  public 
auction  should  be  held  by  the  tenant  vas 
condemned  in  1875  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (the  Manjuea 
of  Hartington),  and  the  clause  now  ap* 
peared  again  at  the  end  of  five  jwn* 
Therefore,  he  was  entitled  to  Miy  that  tlii 
clause  in  question  was  of  the  frr«itest 
importance  in  considering  the  Bill.  But 
what  was  the  case  ?     However  important 
the  clause,  he  (the  Attorney  Genenl  for 
Ireland)   had  noticed   thiat  \h»  Imb. 
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Member  for  Coloraine  (Mr.  D.  Taylor) 
had  passed  it  over  without  alluding  to 
a  single  syllable  contained  in  it.  Then 
there  was  another  provision  in  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  that  tlie  tenant  might  sell 
without  having  reference  to  restrictions 
as  to  the  price  which  might  have  been 
placed  upon  the  property  previously. 
A  landlord  might  wish  to  get  a  solvent 
tenant,  and,  in  the  interests  of  his 
tenants  and  his  estates,  would  not  have 
an  impoverished  tenant,  or  one  who 
would  give  an  extravagant  price  for  the 
land  at  an  auction,  and  might  not  desire 
any  person  to  farm  his  estate  who  had 
given  more  than  five  or  ten  years'  pur- 
chase. But  the  clause  said  in  effect — 
although  a  tenant  might  have  been  re- 
stricted from  giving  for  his  tenancy  more 
than  five  years'  purchase,  yet  he  might 
turn  round  and  dispose  of  his  holding  by 
private  sale  or  by  auction.  He  could 
not  6oe  how  this  could  be  accepted 
without  grave  qualification,  and  could 
only  imagine  that  these  provisions  had 
been  put  in  the  Bill  merely  with  the  ob- 
ject of  catching  a  stray  vote  or  two  in 
Ireland.  Under  those  circumstances, 
and  others,  he  was  unable  to  support  the 
Bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  regarded  the  mea- 
sure  as  a  most  extraordinary  one,  end 
contended  that  it  sought  to  interfere 
with  a  most  important  principle.  The 
hon.  Member  was  proceeding 

And  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate 
stood  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

House  adjoomed  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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MTNTJTES.]-- roo*  the  Oath  for  thejlrtt  time— 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

PcHLic  BiLLH— >Vr«/  Reading — Inclosure  Pro- 
visional Order  (Whittington  Common)  ♦  (136). 

Committee  —  Jteport  —  Salmon  Fishery  Law 
Amendment  (No.  2)  ♦  (126). 

Third  Reading — Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland) 
Amendment  (130);  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature (Officers)*  (129);  Dispensaries  (Ire- 
land) *  (88),  and  pasted. 

Withdravn—Bivinity  School  (Church  of  Ire- 
land) (36). 

Royal  ^#f«i<— Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4)  [42 
k  43  Vtet,  c.  20j ;  Customs  and  Inland  Kcve- 
nua  [42  k  43  VtH,  c.  21] ;  Statuto  Law  Ke- 


Tiiion  (Ireland)  [42  &  43  Viet.  c.  24] ;  West 
India  Loans  [42  &  43  Vict,  c.  16];  Costs 
Taxation  (House  of  Commons)  [42  &  43  Viet, 
c.  17];  Kacecouises  (Metropolis)  [42  &  43 
Vict.  c.  18]  ;  Habitual  Drunkards  [42  &  43 
Vict.  c.  lUj ;  Hares  (Ireland)  [42  k  43  Vtct, 
c.  23] ;  I'rosecution  of  Oil'ences  [42  &  43  Vict. 
c.  22] ;  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Clonmcl.  kc.)  [42  &  43  Vict, 
c.  liv] ;  Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confirma- 
tion [42  &  43  Viet.  c.  Iv] ;  Elementar}'  Edu- 
cation Provisional  Orders  Contirmation 
(Brighton  and  Preston,  &c.)  [42  &  43  Viet, 
c.  Iviii]  ;  Elementary  Education  Provisional 
Order  Confirmation  (London)  [42  &  43  Viet, 
c.  lix] ;  Local  Government  (lieland)  Provi- 
sional Orders  Confirmation  (Cashel,  &c ) 
[42  &  43  Vict.  c.  Ivii] ;  Local  Government 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 
(Downpatrick)  [42  &  43  Vict.  c.  Ivi] ;  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders 
(Watt  rford.  &c.)  [42  &  43  Vict.  c.  Ix]  ;  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order  (Both- 
well;  [42  k  43  Vict.  c.  Ixi]  ;  Metropolis  (Little 
Coram  Street,  Bloomsbury,  Wells  JStreei, 
Poplar,  and  Great  Peter  iStrect,  Westminster,) 
Improvement  Provisional  Orders  Confirma- 
tion [42  &  43  Vict,  c.lxxix];  Local  Government 
(Highways)  Provisional  Ordei-s  (Bucking- 
haui,  kii.)  [42  k  43  Vict.  c.  Ixxvii] ;  Local  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Orders  (Aysgarth  Uuion, 
kc.)  [42  &  43  Vict.  c.  Ixxviii] ;  Metropolis 
(Whitechapel  and  Limehouse)  Improvement 
bcheme  Amendment  1 42  &  43  Vict,  c.  Ixxx]  ; 
Inclosure  Provisional  Order  (Matterdale  Com- 
mon) [42  &  43  Vict.  c.  Ixxxi];  Inclosure 
Provisional  Order  (Redmoor  and  Oolberdon 
Commons)  [42  &  43  Vict.  c.  Ixxxii] ;  Inclosure 
Provisional  Order  (East  Stainmoro  Common) 
[42  &  43  Viet.  c.  Ixxxiii]  ;  Local  Government 
(Highways)  Provisional  Orders  (Gloucester 
and  Hereford)  [42  &  43  Viet.  c.  Ixxxiv] ;  Local 
Government  (Highways)  Provisional  Orders 
(Dorset,  kc.)  [42  &43  Viet.  c.  Ixxxv];  Local 
Govciiiment  Provisional  Orders  (CasUeton-by- 
Kochdale,&c.)[42&43  Viet.  c.  Ixxxvi] ;  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  iiil- 
(lamey,  kc.)  [42  k  43  Vict.  c.  Ixxxvii] ;  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (Aspull,  kc.) 
[42  k  43  Vict.  c.  cv]  ;  Local  Government  Pro- 
visional Orders  (Abergavenny  Union,  &c.) 
[42  k  43  Vict.  c.  ciii] ;  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (Axminster  Union,  kc.) 
[42  k  43  Viet.  c.  civ];  Local  Government 
(Poor  Law)  Provisional  Orders  [42  &  43  Vict, 
c.  cvij. 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 
QUESTION.      OBSERTATIoyS. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  I 
beg  to  ask  a  Question  of  the  noble  and 
Earl  on  tlie  Woolsack,  of  which  I  have 
given  him  Notice.  A  doubt  has  arisen 
as  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  statement  made 
by  him  on  Monday  on  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity question — a  doubt  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  clear  up.  When  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  introduced  this  Bill,  which 
was  then  read  the  first  time,  he  de* 
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Bcribed  \rhat  wore   its  objects — "which 
niny  shortly  be  stated  to  bo  these.     The 
Bill,  width  has  since  boon  read  a  first 
time,  puts  an  end  to  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity in   Ireland,   without   touching   the 
Queen's  Colleges  or  their  endowments, 
and  it  creates  a  new  University,  at  pre- 
sent without  a  name,  which  will  have 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity can  now  confer  them,  and  on  the 
same  conditions  as  the  London  Univer- 
sity can  confer  them  in  Ireland,  and  does 
do  so  at  TuUamore  and  Carh)w.     Some 
persons  contend  that  as  tho  noble  and 
learned  Earl  stated  on  Monday  that  as 
tho  Government  had  introduced  this  Bill 
contrary  to  their  original  intention,  in 
order  that  their  views  might  be  more 
distinctly   and   clearly   set    forth    than 
■wouhl  bo  done  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  O'Conor  Don's  Bill,  tho  Bill   mu>t 
contain  all  the  Government  plan.    Others 
argue  that  it  is  difficult  to  nmintain  how 
it  could  be  more  difficult  and  less  desir- 
able to  unfold  in  a  speeoh  in  tho  Ilonso 
of  Commons   a  ]dan   of    such    extreme 
brevity  and  simplicity  as  that  contained 
in  this  Bill,  and  which  nmkes  so  little 
change,  than  by  transferring  the  scene 
of  action  to  the  Ilouse  of  Lords;  and 
thev  infer  that  tho  Government  must  in- 
tend  to  supplement  it  in  some  other  way. 
I  only  wish  to  ascertain  the  matter  of 
fa<:t,  and,  therefore,  ask.   Whether  the 
Btatemeut  of  Monday  and  tho  Bill  contain 
the  whole  plan  of  tiie  Government,  or 
■whether  they  contemplate  any  extension 
of  tho  arranjxements? 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR:  The 
Bill  to  which  your  Lordships  gave  a  first 
reading  on  Monday  is  printed,  and  in 
the  hands  of  your  1/ordships.  In  answer 
to  tho  Question  of  tho  noble  Earl,  I  have 
to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  preparofl  to  make  any  proposals 
dealing  with  University  Education  in 
Ireland  at  present  other  than  those  con- 
tained in  that  Bill. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE :  I  observe  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl  has  used  the 
words  **  at  present."  Is  the  Bill  to  be 
part  of  a  scheme  which  it  is  not  desir- 
able at  once  to  make  known  ? 

TiiF  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  an- 
Bwered  tho  Question  in  the  ordinary 
way.  AVhen  Her  Majesty's  Government 
submit  a  proposal  to  Parliament  in  a 
Bill,  that  is  the  proposal  which  they  in- 
tend to  make. 

Jbflr/  Granville 


DIVINITY   SCHOOL    (CHURCH  OF 
IRELAND)  BILL-(No.  36.) 
{The  Earl  of  Belmore.) 

SECOXD  READIXO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  bo  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  when,  some  months  ago,  he 
e.vplained  at  length  its  provifions,  he 
stated  that  it  was   founded  upon  the 
Report  of    a    Royal   Commission.     In 
1873,  the  Fellows  of  the  University  wm 
ridieved  from  the  obligation  of  taking 
Ilidy  Orders,  or  of  belou^ring  to  any 
particnlar  denominaticm.     Tho  Pnrte*;- 
aut  Church  of  Ireland  felt  that  its  jiom- 
tion,   as  rej^arded  Trinity  C<dlege,  wm 
seriousily  affected  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Church  appi>inted 
a  Committee  to  take  the  matter  vnd« 
its  clmrgo.    The  Committee  ontewl  into 
negotiations  with  Trinity  College,  and 
afterwards  applied  to    Her    Mojeft/s 
Government,    who  appointcil   a  Rojai 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  siihjtfct 
Of  that  Commission  he  had  himself  beea 
Chairman.     The  Roj'al  Commission  had 
before  them  a  proposal  from  the  Boaiti 
of  Trinity  College,  and  also  a  propoial 
from  the  Divinity  School;  and  those  tvo 
proposals,   which   in   a  great  measure 
agreed,  were  to  a  certain  extent  adoplrf 
by  the  Connnission.   They  reeomineodwli 
amongst  other  things,  that  thecoDn«f- 
tion   should   be   kept   up   between  the 
Church  and  the  College  hy  allowing  tb« 
lecture-rooms  of  the  College  to  bo  u«d 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Divinity  Scbooi 
lectures,  and  providing  that  the  leitarti 
should  bo  given  free  of  charge  to  tl* 
undergraduates  attending  the  DirinitJ 
School.     After  he  (tho  Earl  of  Belamf*) 
had  explained  the  provisions  of  theMU 
when  it  was  last  before  their  Lordship** 
his  noblo  and  learned  Fnend  on  th* 
Woolsack  (Earl  Cairns)  suggested  thi* 
it  was  important  to  ascertniu  Tihat^w^ 
the  actual  wishes  of  the  Church  of  Ii*^ 
land  and  of  Tiiuity  College,  by  wlmli  h^ 
meant  not  merely  the  Board,  but  t"^ 
the  Senate  and  the- Academic  Council, o^ 
the  subject,  and  the  eecond  retdin^^J 
the  Bill  was  on  that  ground  potfpoa** 
until  now.  The  first  step  was  to  refer tbi 
Bill  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Chorch; 
and   it  was  done  in  this  way.    B** 
Divinity  School  Committee  drewsp* 
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report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  year, 
in  which  they  stated  all  that  had  taken 
place  up  to  that  time  in  regard  to  the 
Bill,  and  drafted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  Bill,  as  brought  in, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Synod.  The 
resolution  was — 

"  That  the  Synod  herehy  expresses  its  earnest 
desire  that  the  Bill  iatroduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Belmore  for  the  future  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Divinity  School  shall 
receive  the  assent  of  Parliament  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible." 

That  resolution  was  brought  before  the 
Synod  in  a  speech  of  great  force  and, 
if  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  of  great 
eloquence,  by  his  noble  and  most  rev. 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Plunket) ;  and  a 
debate  ensued,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a  very  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  existed  among  those  in  the 
Synod  who  were  members  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  also,  perhaps,  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, amongst  other  persons.  A  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  Bishops  should 
be  empowered  to  meet  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  in  a  conference,  and  see 
what  arrangement  could  be  come  to  with 
reference  to  the  future  management  and 
control  of  the  Divinity  School.  Many 
persons  believed  that  the  connection 
between  the  College  and  Church  should 
be  as  close  as  possible — closer,  in  fact, 
than  was  proposed  by  the  Bill.  The 
meeting  between  the  Bishops  and  the 
Board  did  not  take  place,  as  only  a 
minority  of  the  Board  attended,  and 
there  was  not  a  quorum,  and  the  result 
was  left  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
of  Trinity  College  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  University  Senate  met,  and  so  great 
was  the  interest  felt  in  the  question 
that  between  90  and  100  persons  quali- 
fied themselves  to  become  members  of 
the  Senate,  in  order  to  be  present.  A 
resolution  was  moved,  in  these  terms, 
by  a  member  of  the  Board  who  was 
hostile  to  the  Bill — 

"That  the  Divinity  School  (Church  of  Ire- 
land)  Bill  be  not  accepted,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
neither  expedient  nor  just  to  the  College  and  the 
University." 

That  was  met  by  a  counter  resolution, 
moved  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Salmon,  Begins 
Professor  of  Divinity — **  That  the  words 
from  '  be  not  accepted '  to  the  end  be 
omitted"  —  and  this  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Then  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  wished 
.  to  go  on  to  discuss  what  the  nature  of 
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the  connection  between  the  Church  and 
the  University  should  be,  the  following 
words  having,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  Professor  Jellett,  been  substituted 
for  the  words  omitted : — 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  the  Senate  that 
there  are  other  means  by  which  the  connection 
of  the  Divinity  School  with  Trinity  College 
can  be  maintained,  and  welfare  of  tiio  school 
under  the  conditions,  as  altered  by  recent  regu- 
lations, provided  for.** 

Dr.  Longfield,  who  was  acting  for  the 
Vice  Chancellor,  ruled  that  this  could 
not  be  done  without  a  further  *'  grace" 
from  the  Board.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Belmore)  was  sure  that  Dr.  Longfield 
in  so  ruling  was  actuated  by  no  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  Bill,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
upon  whose  Eeport  it  was  founded ;  but 
only  doing  what  he  considered  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  do.  A  requisi- 
tion, very  influentially  signed,  was  got 
up  and  sent  to  the  Board,  asking  them 
to  authorize,  by  a  further  grace,  the 
Senate  to  consider  what  legislation  they 
would  recommend.  The  Provost,  who 
was  one  of  the  members  by  whom  the 
scheme  of  the  Bill  was  recommended, 
proposed,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
on  the  10th  of  May,  that  the  follow- 
ing '*  grace"  should  be  sent  to  tho 
Senate : — 

'*  That  the  University  Senate  do,  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  21st  of  June  next,  consider  the 
means  by  which  the  connection  of  the  Divinity 
School  with  Trinity  College  may  be  fully  main- 
tained, and  the  welfare  of  the  School  under  the 
conditions,  as  altered  by  recent  legislation,  pro- 
vided for." 

This  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  2,  out  of  8  mem- 
bers. It  was  then  moved  that  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  requisition  be  sent 
by  the  Begistrar  to  the  Lord  Primate : — 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  University  having 
desired  from  the  Senate  an  expression  of  their 
opinion  relating  to  Lord  Belmore' s  Divinity 
School  Bill,  and  the  Senate  having  expressed 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  it,  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College  consider  that  it  is  not  their 
part  to  invite  a  further  discussion  by  the  Senate 
of  the  general  question  involved,  especially  as 
Lord  Bolmore*B  Bill  still  remains  on  the  Notice 
Book  of  the  House  of  Jjords,  awaiting  the  final 
decision  of  that  House.'* 

The  Rev.  Professor  Jellett  moved,  in  an 
Amendment — 

**  That  this  answer  is  not  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  contain  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts." 
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But  the  amendment  was  nep^atived,  and 
the  original  resolution  was  passed,  thus 
bringinj^  matters  to  a  deadlock ;  for, 
while  the  House  of  Lords  was  waiting 
lor  the  opinion  of  the  Senate.  tlieSonate 
was  waiting  for  the  o[)inion  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Another  meeting  of  the  l^>ard 
was  held  at  a  subsequent  day,  and  the 
question  was  re-openoi ;  but  nothing 
name  of  it,  further  than  that  the  Vice 
Provost,  who  was  friendly  to  tlie  Bill, 
gave  notice  that  he  would,  on  the  next 
Board-da}',  move  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  Divinity  School 
without  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Cljurcli  of  Ireland.  On  4th  June, 
the  Academic  Council,  having,  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  adopted  a  resolution  that 
they  thought  it 

.  **  Undcsinihle  that  Trinity  Collej^e  should  bo 
deprived  of  any  of  its  funds,  pro\'ided  n  suitable 
endowment  could  bo  obtained  from  other 
iourcos," 

discussed  the  matter,  and  came  to  the 
resolution  that  it  was  desirable,  having 
regard  to  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  that  there  should  be 
a  Divinity  School  in  the  College,  with 
due  jnovision  for  its  government,  under 
the  (changes  which  recent  legislation  had 
made  in  the  condition  of  the  University, 
and  that,  accordingly,  theCouncil  did  not 
approve  of  Lord  Bclmoro's  Bill  as  a 
st'ttlenicnt  of  the  Trinity  College  Divinity 
School  question.  On  the  Ibth  of  June, 
a  resolution  was  proposed  hy  Dr.  Salmon, 
to  the  ellect  that  the  Senate  having,  by 
their  resoliitiun  of  i^Iay  1st,  implied  an 
opinion  that  the  altered  constitutinii  of 
the  Universitvhad  nmdo  some  leyrislation 
for  tlie  Diviiiitv  School  desirahle,  the 
Council  requested  the  Board  to  give  the 
Senate  an  early  opportunity  of  more  fully 
declaring  its  mind  on  the  subject ;  but 
this  was  rejected  \iy  a  nuijority  of  9  to  (>. 
Then  followed  some  rcstdutions,  which 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  read  at  length, 
as  the}'  were  the  most  important  of  all. 
They  were  as  follows :  — Dr.  Salmon 
moved — 

"  That  it  appears  to  the  Council  that  a  satis- 
factory setth?uient  of  tho  (Divinity  School) 
question  can  be  obtained  by  following  the  lines 
of  t'le  I^ettirs  Patent,  38  Vic.,  which  established 
this  Council." 

To  that  resolution  the  following  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Barlow : — 

**  That,  while  considering  it  a  matter  of  high 
im;)oriauce,  with  regard  to  th©  welfai©  of  other 

The  £arl  of  Belmore 


Faculties,  tliat  there  should  be  aDitinitySdml 
in  the  University,  this  Council  it  of  opinioo 
that  the  time  for  final  legislation  on  the  tubject 
has  not  yet  arrived." 

The  ff>regoing  amendment  was  nejra- 
tived  by  a  majority  of  11  to  3.  and  Dr. 
Salmon's  resoluti<»n  passed  by  the  same 
majoiity.  The  frdlowing  resolution  was 
moved  by  the  Pn>vost,  and  passed  bj  a 
majority  of  11  to  3 : — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Bishops  of  iV 
Church  of  Ireland  be  invited  to  take  part  in  th*- 
government  of  the  Divinity  School.** 

The  following  resolution  was  also  mored 
l)y  the  Provost,  and  passed  without  a 
division : — 

**  That  the  annual  sum  at  present  expended 
on  the  Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College  be 
secured  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  tint 
School." 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  having  (l^ 
clined  to  re-open  the  question,  and  the 
Academic  Council  having  expressed  in 
general  terms  what  they  thought  would 
be  a  fair  way  of  bringing  about  a  com- 
promise, the  matter  so  stood  till  the  other 
day,  when  the  General  Sj-nod  adopted 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"That,  having  regard  to  the  rwolulicB 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univorsity  at  iu 
meeting  on  tho  1st  of  May  last,  this  Synod  ii 
not  prepared  to  press  foi  waid  during  the  pwteit 
Session  tho  Divinity  School  (Church  of  livland) 
BiU." 

An  amendment  was  move<l  that  the 
words  **  during  the  present  Session  "  he 
omitted ;  but  that  was  lost.  Some  othw 
res(dutions  were  afterwards  carried; 
but  as  he  (the  Earl  of  Belmore)  had  not 
followed  the  Bill  up — not  being  a  inrtB- 
her  of  Trinity  College — since  the  firrt 
day's  discussion  in  the  S3*nod,  hewoaU 
leave  his  noble  and  most  rev.  Fivwl 
(Lord  Plunket)to  descnbe  them  tollMff 
Lordships.  There  was,  however,  oae 
point  on  which  lie  desired  to  say  t  fe* 
words,  and  that  was  as  regarded  faisovi 
position  in  respect  to  the  measure.  I> 
his  motion  against  the  Bill  in  the  Senatt 
of  the  University,  the  Rev.  Dr.  CtrttJi 
made  a  speech,  which  he  had  nodoabt 
— for  he  (the  Earl  of  Belmore)  kn^ 
him  very  well — was  a  very  able  speech; 
it  was  certainly  a  very  l«Jng  one.  He 
6rst  proceeded  to  prove,  what  he  sIwmiU 
have  tliought  required  no  proof,  tkii 
Trinity  College  was  not  founded  exde* 
si vely  for  the  eduvatiuu  of  the  dergy  ^ 
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as  I  try  to  state  what  I  have  to  say,  as 
clearly  and  as  briefly  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  admit.  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  it  right  to  remove  one  or  two 
possible  misapprehensions  as  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  this  Bill.  This 
Bill  is,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  a  claim 
for  endowment,  either  as  regards  the 
University  of  Dublin,  or  its  Divinity 
School.  It  cannot  even  be  strictly  de- 
scribed as  a  claim  for  compensation. 
Were  it  necessary,  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation might  not  unfairly  bo  made  by 
the  Church  of  Ireland  in  respect  to  its 
Divinity  School.  But,  in  such  a  case, 
it  ought  to  be  dearly  remembered  that 
the  equivalent  for  such  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  Church  would  have  to  be 
looked  for,  not  in  the  possible  endowment 
of  some  Catholic  University  in  the  future, 
but  iu  the  compensation  which  has  been 
actually  accorded  to  a  Catholic  Divinity 
School  iu  the  past.  And,  in  the  event 
of  such  a  claim  being  made,  the  last 
persons  to  refuse  it  should  be  those  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Irihh 
Church  Act,  welcomed  with  satisfaction 
the  generous  treatment  which  the  Di- 
vinity School  of  Maynooth  then  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  State.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  this  Bill  cannot  be  strictly 
regarded  as  a  claim  for  compensation. 
It  should  rather  be  considered  as  em- 
bodying the  terms  of  an  arrangement 
between  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the 
University,  which  the  State  is  asked,  by 
this  Bill,  to  facilitate  and  carry  into 
eifect.  But  there  is  another  misconcep- 
tion which  I  would  wish  to  dispel.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  this  Bill 
indicates  a  hostile  spirit  as  between  the 
Church  of  Ireland  and  the  University 
of  Dublin.  My  Lords,  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  mistake.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  that  University 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  large  majority  of  those  who  take  a 
leading  part  in  Irish  Church  affairs  are 
members  of  the  University.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Uuiversity  love  their  Church. 
The  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
love  their  Uuiversit}'.  And  here  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  if 
there  have  been  any  apparent  differences 
between  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  some 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
I,  for  one — and  I  express  the  opinions  of 
many  others — desire,  in  the  most  full 
and  frank  manner,  to  attribute  whatever 
opposition  wo  may  have  received  to  a 
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the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  maintain  that  the 
Divinity  School — technically,  he  granted, 
the  School  of  Trinity  College — was  also, 
practically,  the  School  of  the  Church ; 
for  it  was  the  only  School  in  which  the 
p-eat  majoi-ity,  at  least,  of  her  clergy 
Lad  been  trained.  Dr.  Carson  then  went 
on  to  find  fault  with  himself  (the  Earl  of 
Bel  more)  for  bringing  in  the  jiill.  That 
was  not  the  first  or  the  second  time,  in 
the  course  of  his  ithe  Earl  of  Belmore's) 
public  life,  in  which  he  had  been  found 
fault  with,  and  ho  dared  say  it  would 
not  bo  the  last.  But  this  Bill  was,  iu 
fact,  only  carrying  out  what  had  been, 
BO  lately  as  1876  and  18.77,  the  proposal 
of  the  Board  itself;  and  to  show  that  it 
was  so  he  would  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  he  had  lately  received  from 
the  Provost.     The  Provost  said — 

**  It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  an  Act 
of  Purlin  ment,  Euch  as  that  for  wliich  your 
Lordship  has  brought  in  a  Bill,  was  the  only 
means  bv  which  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College — resolutions  repeated  in  nearly 
every  year  from  1870  to  1876  inclusive — could 
have  been  carried  into  eflect.  When  your 
Lordship,  therefore,  undertook,  at  the  request 
of  the  Divinity  School  Committee,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  you  were  carrying 
ont  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  College  as  well 
as  those  of  thu  Church." 

He  thought,  therefore,  that  he  was  quite 
within  his  right  in  bringing  in  this  luea- 
Bure.  Ue  anticipated  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  would 
recommend  him  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  Synod,  and  not  to  press 
the  Bill  at  present.  He  was,  of  course, 
in  their  Lordships'  hands.  It  mattered 
little  to  him  whether  the  matter  were 
lettled  by  a  Bill,  or  a  compromise  were 
to  be  effected  in  some  other  way.  As  a 
matter  of  Order,  he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

J/oved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
^Tke  Earl  of  Belmore,) 

LoBD  PLUNKET  (Bishop  of  Meatu): 
liy  Lords,  after  the  remarks  which  have 
Callen  from  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Belmore),  your  Lordships  will  agree 
with  me  that  some  statement  should  be 
made  to  this  House  as  to  the  light  in 
which  the  Church  of  Ireland  regards 
HkiB  Bill  at  its  present  stage.  That 
itatement  I  shall  endeavour  to  furnish. 
The  subject  is,  I  fear,  a  somewhat  dull 
one,  and  its  details  somewhat  intricate ; 
but  your  Lordbhips  will  bear  with  me 
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Bingle-minded  desire,  upon  the  part  of 
those  from  whom  we  have  differed,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  an  institution  in 
which  they  are  deeply  interested,  and 
of    which  they  may  be  justly  proud. 
Lastly,  I  would  wish  to  remove  the  pos- 
sible impression  that,  because  this  Bill 
proposes  to  transfer  the  funds  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  Divinity  School  from  Trinity 
College  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,   it 
therefore    indicates    an    aggressive    or 
grasping  spirit  on  the  part  of  that  Church. 
The  fact  is,  as  my  noble  Friend  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  that  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the  School  to  the 
Church,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  that  Church  the  sums 
required  for  the  salaries  of  its  Professors, 
came,   in  the  first  instance,   from  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  itself.    It  was 
subsequently  affirmed  by  the  Report  of 
a  Royal  Commission  on  which  the  Uni- 
versity was  fairly  represented .    This  Bill 
may,  therefore,  with  justice,  be  regarded 
as  due  not  less  to  theUuiversitythanto  the 
Church.    And  this  brings  me  to  the  qties- 
tion,  what  was  the  necessity  that  called 
for  this  Bill?    The  answer  is  a  srmple 
one.    It  was  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
remedy  for  the  giievance  to  which  the 
Churcfi  of  Ireland  had  been  subjected 
through   the    secularization   of  Trinity 
College — a  secularization  efi'ected  by  the 
carrying  out  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill.    The  nature  of 
that  grievance  has    been   so  fully  ex- 
plained by  my  noble  Friend  that  all  I 
need  do  is  to  remind  j'our  Lordships 
that,  as  a  result  of  that  legislation,  the 
control  of  the  Divinitv  School  and  the 
appointment  of  its  Professors  now  rests 
with  a  Body  which,  before  long,  may  be 
utterly  unfit  for  the    discharge   of  so 
sacred  a  trust.   My  Lords,  this  is  a  griev- 
ance which  is  now  admitted  by  all — not 
only  so,  but  it  is  also  regarded  by  all  as 
a  grievance  which  demands  an  imme- 
diate remedy.    But  where  is  the  remedy 
to  be  found  ?    Well,  my  Lords,  there  is 
one  way  in  which    it  could  be  easily 
found.    The  University  of  Dublin  might 
not  only  cease  to  teach  theology,  but  it 
might  resolve  to  banish  theology  and 
religion   from   within    its   walls.      The 
Church  of  Ireland  would,  in  such  a  case, 
be  compelled  to  establish  a    separate 
Theological  College  for  itself  elsewhere. 
Such  a  proposition,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  not  found  favour  with  either  the 
University  or  the  Church.      I  cannot 

Zord  Plunht 


remember  having  met  with  a  single 
member  of  my  Church  to  whom  it  has 
commended  itself.  It  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  the  general  desire  of  all 
that  those  who  are  to  be  trained  for  the 
Ministry  of  our  Church  should  pursue 
their  studies  in  company  with  those  who 
are  preparing  for  other  Professions,  and 
should  imbibe  in  a  University  that  free, 
pure  air  of  general  learning  and  culture, 
and  of  unfettered  intellectual  enterprize 
which  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  looked 
for  in  any  merely  theological  seminary. 
But  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  grievance 
might  be  met.  It  was  thought  that  the 
University,  while  ceasing  to  teach  theo- 
logy itself,  might  give  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  theology  and  the  payment 
of  Divinity  Professors  by  the  Church  of 
Ireland  within  its  walls.  It  was  thought 
that  a  separation  between  these  two 
institutions  might  thus  be  efiected  only 
in  name,  and  that  all  those  mutual  ad- 
vantages might  be  preserved  which  now 
result  from  the  daily  contact  and  friendly 
co-oppration  of  religion  and  learning  in 
our  University.  This,  my  Lords,  is,  in 
fact,  the  principle  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House.  And  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  at  the  time  when  this  Bill  was  first 
drawn  up,  this  was  the  principle  which 
was  most  popular  amongst  the  friends 
both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  University. 
And,  let  me  add,  it  was  under  a  stmng 
conviction  that  such  was  the  case  that 
this  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  noble 
Earl  and  m3'self  to  the  consideration  of 
this  Ilouse.  I  am,  however,  free  to 
confess  that  in  the  minds  of  some  Irish 
Churchmen  this  view  of  the  case  has 
been  somewhat  modified  by  recent 
events.  And  this  brings  me  to  review 
the  circumstances  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  Lord- 
ships that  when  this  Bill  was  read  a  first 
time,  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  who 
sits  upon  the  Woolsack  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  before  this  Bill  should  be  again 
submitted  to  the  House  some  expression 
of  opinion  regarding  it  should  beobtained 
from  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Senate  and  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Accordingly,  my  Ix)rd8,  this 
Bill  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  its 
recent  meeting.  No  vote  was  come  to, 
either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Bill ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  debate,  it  became 
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manifest  that  there  were  not  a  few 
members  of  that  Body  who  would  prefer 
some  Bohition  of  the  question,  whicli 
would  involve  a  less  degree  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Divinity  School  and 
the  University  than  that  which  seemed 
to  them  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
present  Bill.  In  consequence  of  that 
manifestation  of  feeling,  the  Bishops  of 
>ur  Church,  after  a  conference  with  some 
leading  members  of  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College,  drew  up  a  series  of  propositions, 
ambodying  an  alternative  scheme,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  consideration 
>f  the  Synod.  No  vote,  however,  was 
»me  to,  either  as  regarded  the  Bill 
yr  this  alternative  scheme,  as  it  was 
thought  well  that  the  Synod  should 
adjouFDy  pendin;^:  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  which  was 
then  at  hand.  Before,  however,  the 
Synod  adjourned,  certain  resolutions, 
embodying  principles  of  a  more  general 
eharacter,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
either  the  Bill,  or  the  alternative  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Bishops,  were  passed 
almost  unanimously.  To  one  of  these, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Church,  I  would 
ask  leave  to  refer.  Your  Lordships  will 
remember  that  when  this  Bill  was  read 
a  first  time  I  ventured  to  combat  what 
seemed  to  me  an  exaggerated  fear  as  to 
the  possible  effect  of  one  of  its  pro- 
fisions.  I  mean  the  clause  which  gives 
to  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
the  election  of  the  Body  who  should 
have  the  control  of  the  Divinity  School 
and  the  appointment  of  its  Professors. 
It  had  been  assumed  by  many  persons 
that  the  Synod,  if  given  this  power, 
would  make  it  the  occasion  for  elf^cting, 
in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  a  popular 
assembly,  and  by  a  tyrannical  majority, 
partizans,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
carry  out  the  particular  views  of  those 
from  whom  they  had  received  their 
TOtes.  Now,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  show 
that  such  fears  were,  as  I  ventured  to 
anticipate,  groundless.  And  as  a  proof 
of  this,  I  need  only  point  to  the  fact  that 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  recently  passed 
by  the  general  Synod,  ou  the  occasion  to 
vhich  I  have  just  referred,  the  Synod 
declared  itself  willing  to  leave  the  con- 
trol of  the  Diviuity  School,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  Professors,  altogether 
m  the  hands  of  the  Archbisliops  and 
Bishops  of  their  Church.     But  to  return 


to  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  The  Bill  now  before  this 
House  was  submitted  to  tiiat  Body,  and 
though  the  Senate  distinctly  refused  to 
pronounce  the  Bill  unjust  or  inexpedient, 
it  declined  to  accept  it,  giving  as  a 
reason  for  so  doing  that  there  were 
other  means  whereby  the  object  in  view 
might  be  better  carried  out.  It  was 
hoped  by  many  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  given  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as  to 
what  those  other  means  might  be.  But, 
owing  to  circumstances  into  which  I 
need  not  enter,  no  such  opportunity 
presented  itself  ;  and,  accordingly, 
nothing  was  loft  for  the  Synod  but  to 
endeavour,  on  its  part,  to  meet  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  on  the  Woolsack,  and  to  put  on 
record,  for  the  information  of  this  House, 
some  specific  statement  as  to  its  view  on 
this  important  question.  With  such  an 
object,  the  Synod  met  again  within  the 
last  few  days,  and  passed  certain  reso- 
lutions. These  resolutions  I  shall  not 
quote  in  detail ;  but  as  they  contain  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  information 
for  which  your  Lordships  have  a  right 
to  ask,  I  must  refer  very  briefly  to  their 
general  import,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Synod  resolved  that,  having  regard  to  the 
decision  come  to  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University,  it  was  not  prepared  to  press 
for  the  adoption  of  this  Bill  by  Parlia- 
ment during  the  present  Session.  While, 
however,  thus  disclaiming  any  intention 
of  pressing  forward  this  particular  Bill 
at  the  present  moment,  the  Synod 
affirmed  most  strongly  that  the  time  for 
some  final  legislation  had  arrived,  and 
respectfully,  but  earnestly,  called  upon 
Government  and  Parliament  to  facilitate 
a  settlement  of  the  question  without  delaj'. 
Lastly,  the  Synod  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  embodying  the  alternative 
schemeto  which  I  have  referred  as  having 
been  submitted  by  the  Bishops  to  the 
Synod  on  a  former  occasion.  I  shall  not 
quote  these  resolutions  ia  detail;  but 
the  proposal  which  they  contain  may  bo 
simply  stated  thus.  They  propose  that 
the  Divinity  Sthool  should  not  merely 
be  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  Trinity  College,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  but  that  it 
should  continue  to  be  the  Divinity 
School    of    Trinity     College.        The^e 
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resolutions  further  provide  for  a  dual 
Bvetem  of  government  as  between  the 
Church  and  the  University.  They  pro- 
pose that  the  nomination  of  Divinity 
Professors,  and  a  power  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  Divinity  course,  should 
be  vested  in  a  Council  consisting  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ;  hut  that  the  ulti- 
mate appointment  of  the  Professors, 
and  a  veto  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Bishops,  should  rest  with  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College.  This  proposal  would 
seem  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  involve  a 
fair  distribution  of  authority.  It  gives 
to  the  Church  an  initiative  clioice  in  the 
selection  of  its  teachers,  a  choice  which 
would  naturallv  concern  itself  with  the 
question  of  religious  and  theological 
qualiBcations.  Upon  the  other  han^, 
it  leaves  with  the  Board  of  Trinit}'  Col- 


Before,  however,  he  withdraws  it,  let 
me  take   this  opportunity    of  pnliliclr 
expressing  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish   Chunh,    how  much  we  feel  in- 
debted to  him  for  having  discharged  the 
trust  committed   to   him    with  all  that 
energy,  industrj",  and  practical  alilitr 
which  has  so  conspicuously  marked  every 
stage  of  his  public  and  political  career. 
And  let  me  add  that,  though  he  may 
now  withdraw  this  Bill,  he  can  do  so  with 
the  conviction    that    it    has    not  been 
brought  before  this  House  in  vain.    It 
has  been  the  means  of  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  grievance  under  which  the 
Church  of  Ireland  suffers  as  regards  her 
Divinity   School.     It  has  shown,  more- 
over, that  the  Churc:h  of  Ireland  is  in 
earnest  in  seeking  lor  a  remedv — and 
for  an  immediate   remedv  too.     It  has 
been  the  means    of  submittins:  to  this 


lege,  as    a  secular  body,  the  power  of  llousefor  consideration  and  comparison 

preventing  the  appointment  of  teachers,  various  expressions  of  opinion  resj^ecting 

wlio,  from  want  of  learning  or  academic  the  important  question  at  issue.     It  may 

culture,  mig]\t  do  discredit  to  the  Uni-  I  not   contain  within    itself  the  ultimate 

versity.  Upon  this  pro])osition  being  sub-  solution  of  tlie  problem — but  it  has.  as 

niitted  to  the  Synod,  an  amendment  was  I  believe,  cleared  the  way  for  the  adop- 
proposod,  by  which  the  Board  of  Trinity 


College  would  have  been  given  not  only 
this  ultimate  power  of  veto  in  reference  j 
to  matters  alfecting  learning  and  cultm-o,  I 
but  also  a  voice  in  the  Council  which 
would  have  to  deal  specially  with  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  theology.  Tin's 
amendment  was,  however,  rejected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority ;  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  de- 
bate, that  the  Synod  had  come  to  the 
decision  that  none  of  those  to  whom 
was  to  be  intrusted  the  duty  of  choosing 
the  future  teachers  of  our  Divinity 
School  should  be  appointed  to  tliat 
sacred  trust  by  any  secularized  body, 
indifferent,  it  might  be — or  even  antago- 
nistic—to those  intere>4ts  which  the 
Church  is  bound  to  hold  most  dear. 
This  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Church  at  the  recent  Synod — and  from 
suoh  a  position  I  cannot,  fur  my  own 
part,  see  how  the  Church  can  conscien- 
tiously recede.  And  now,  the  result  of 
the  whole  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  sim- 
ply this.  After  such  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and 
University,  I  do  not  see  how  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Belmore)  can  press 
forward  his  Bill ;  and  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  conciliation  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  he  should  withdraw  it. 

Lord  Plunlei 


tion  of  a  soluti<ui  which  may  prove  mnre 
generally  acceptable  to  all  concerned, 
and  which  will,  I  trust,  tend  to  knfl 
more  closely  in  the  future  those  ties  of 
mutual  good  will  and  rcspt^ct  by  which 
the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Umve^ 
sity  of  Dublin  have  been  so  closely  and 
so  happily  bound  together  ia  yean 
gone  bv. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  The« 
can  be  no  doubt  considerable  advantage 
has  arisen  from  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  this  Bill  that  has  tabu 
place,  as  regards  both  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  the  Irish  Church.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  has  led  to  the  ex- 
change of  opinion  between  the  ditfemt 
persons  who  have  interested  them!«lv« 
in  this  great  question.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  exchange  of  opinion  that  lias 
taken  place  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
different  schemes  that  have  been  pto- 
posed  lias  g*me  so  far  as,  in  my  opinion, 
they  might  have  gone,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  between  this  and  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  the  consideration 
of  these  various  schemes  will  go  much 
farther ;  and  very  possibly  an  agreement 
may  be  come  to  on  the  more  material 
points  between  the  parties  interested.  I 
think  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
my  noble  Friend  who  iotroduced  the 
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Bill  may  very  well  adopt  the  course  rui^-  ! 
p^e^t*^*!  ^»y  my  n  >ble  ami  rev.  Friend  who 
lias  just  spoken,  and  will  withdraw  the 

Bill. 

Lord  C.lKLINaFORD :  It  appears 
^  me  t(>  divide  the  connHctiou  wliich  at 
'>re:^ent exists  without  absolute  neoossity. 
trould  be  a  fi^reat  mistake ;  and  I  think 
;hat  Trinity  Cidlege  is  very  reasonable 
n  not  allowin<5  the  Divinity  School  and 
ts  endowments  to  pass  away  from  it 
trithout  the  necessity  being  proved.  The 
reason,  however,  why  I  rise  is  a  different 
>ne.  I  wish  to  point  out  a  fact  which  is 
>f  extreme  interest — particularly  at  this 
noment — in  view  of  the  subject  that  will 
3ome  bef')re  us  next  week.  Why  is  it 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  so  many,  includ- 
ing the  noble  and  learned  Earl  who  lias 
just  sat  down,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
removing  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege ?  Tlie  reason  is  this  —  that  al- 
though it  has  beon  opened  to  persons 
of  ail  denominations,  and,  therefore, 
is  in  the  position,  we  will  say,  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  nevertheless,  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  well  as  at 
Oxford,  tliere  is,  by  universal  admis- 
sion, no  reason  to  expect  that  any  sub- 
stantial change  will  take  place  in  the 
denominational  character  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  respect  of  its  Governing  Body.  It 
will,  for  any  number  of  years,  be  mainly 
denominational,  and  consist  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I  remember 
that  on  the  former  o<;casion  when  the 
Bill  was  introduced,  I  hoard  the  nol)le 
and  learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack  allude 
to  the  alarm  prevailing,  and  say  that 
if  at  any  time  the  Governing  Body  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wore  to  cease  to 
be  a  denominational  body  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  the  case  might  be  very 
different;  but  that  was  a  result,  he  added, 
which  nobody  need  fear.  It  is  that  state 
of  facts  that  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  University  question  in  Ireland,  and 
when  we  hear  so  much  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege being  thrown  open  by  law  to  all 
denominations  it  is  well  that  your  Ijord- 
ships  should  see  how  the  thing  works  in 
practice. 

The  E.\«l  of  BELMORE  said,  that 
in  withdrawing  the  Bill  he  must  say  a 
few  words  as  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Jjord  opposite  (Lord  Carlingford). 
He  thoughtthatin  Trinity  College  people 
woald  be  somewhat  surprised  at  his  re- 
marks, but  would  receive  them  with  a 


great  deal  of  satisfaction  ;  because  they 
showed  wliat  a  coinph'to  convorsion  tin 
views  of  tho  noble  L')ril  had  underg  )ne 
since  he  was  a  Member  of  Mr.  Gladstonti's 
Cabinet  in  lH7.i.  As  rngard«^d  tho  ac- 
cusation made  against  himself,  that  he 
(the  Earl  of  Belmoro)  was  trying  to  in- 
jure Trinity  College,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  one  of  his  late  Colleagues 
on  the  Royal  Commission  had  reminded 
him  that  they  had  recommended  the  very 
utm'ist  in  the  way  of  a  continnance  of  a 
close  connection  between  iJivinity  School 
and  the  College,  that  they  thought  there 
was  any  chance  of  Parliament  agreeing 
to.  The  reason  why  a  Bill  was  prefer- 
able to  a  (iuoen's  Lotter  in  settling  the 
matter  was,  that  while  the  latter  could 
alter  the  government  of  tlie  School  and 
sot  aside  funds  for  its  maintenance,  it 
could  not  divest  the  C«)rporation  of  the 
College  of  its  property  in  those  funds,  or 
create  a  trust. 

Motion  and    Bill   (by  leave  of    the 
House)  withdrawn. 


THE  PARLIAMENTAKY  PAPERS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  E.vrl  of  CAMPERDOWN  com- 
plained that  certain  despatches  relating 
to  Greece,  and  some  also  relating  to 
E^ypt,  which  had  been  distributed  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  extracts  from  which  he  had  seen  in 
that  morning's  Timex,  ha  I  not  reached 
him  or  anv  other  noble  Lord  of  whom 
he  had  inquired  concerning  them.  Ha 
did  not  know  whi  h  Member  of  the  Go 
vernmenthe  ought  to  address  a  Question 
to  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  noble 
Earl  the  Prime  Minister  might  answer 
him? 

The  Eakl  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  In 
reference  to  these  Blue  Books,  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  not  pre- 
sent, would  be  the  person  best  able  to 
give  information  to  the  House.  I  can 
only  say  I  have  to  complain  of  the  same 
grievance  as  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 
I  have  inquired  in  more  than  one  quarter 
the  reason  why  I  have  not  been  included 
in  the  distribution  of  these  important 
and  interesting  Papers,  and  1  have  not 
obtained  any  satisfactory  answer.  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  I  havo 
myself  suffered  from  not  receiving  these 
Papers. 
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VALUATION  OF  LANDS  (SCOTLAND) 

AMENDMENT  BILL— (No.  83.) 

{The  Earl  of  Galloway.) 

THIHD     BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Moved,  "  Thatthe  Bill  be  now  read  3*." 
— {lite  Earl  of  Galloway,) 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  :  My 
Lords,  in  rising  to  move  that  this  Bill 
be  read  a  third  time  this  day  three 
months,  I  will  briefly  explain  my  reasons 
for  taking  this  course.  It  is  within  your 
Lordships*  knowledge  that  in  Scotland 
the  valuation  of  land  is  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  who  sometimes  act  in  a  general 
body  and  sometimes  appoint  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  first  makiug  an  in- 
quiry, and  then  reporting  the  result  of 
that  inquiry  to  them.  Hitherto,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  valuation  of  land  has 
been  conducted  in  this  manner  with  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  everyone  conoerned. 
But  now,  this  Bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  your  Lordships'  House 
contains  a  new  principle.  It  contains 
two  provisions  to  which  great  objection 
has  been  taken.  The  first  is  this — that 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  shall  neces- 
sarily appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  and  determine  the  value  of  land ; 
and  the  second,  that  the  deteinninations 
of  this  County  Valuation  Committee 
shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  deemed  the 
determinations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  by  whom  they  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed ;  in  other  words,  the  proposal  is 
that  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  are  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  tho  sole  power  of  valuation 
— there  being  no  appeal  to  the  general 
body  of  Commissioners  of  Supply — shall 
bo  transferred  to  a  Committee,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  not  to  exceed  20.  Now, 
I  wish  to  ask  your  Lordships  for  what 
reason  is  this  Bill  introduced — for  surely 
there  ought  to  be  some  reason  for  makiug 
a  proposal  of  this  sort?  In  the  first 
place,  who  has  complained  ?  I  am  not 
aware  that  at  an\'  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  any  complaint  has 
been  made,  or  that  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  has  been  asked,  by  any 
meeting,  to  adopt  a  Bill  similar  to  this. 
We,  in  this  Hr)use,  have  been  equally 
unfortunate.    There  was  no  discussion  of 


the  measure  on  the  second  reading ;  and. 
at  a  later  stage,  when  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion, and  we  put  this  question  to  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl   of  Galloway)— 
**  Who  wants  the  Bill,  and  who  brinn 
it     in  ?  " — he     answered — •*  Everybody 
wants  it ;  "  but  when  he  was  asked  of 
whom  *'  everybody  "  consisted  ?  he  was 
unable  to  tell  them,  or  had  been  odIt 
able  to  name  a  single  county,  that  (i 
Lanarkshire.     I  do  not  know  whether 
the  noble  Earl  means  to  say  that  the 
County  of  Wigtownshire,  in  which  be  is 
very  largely  interested,  wishes  for  this 
Bill ;  but,  at  all  events,  even  if  it  does, 
there  is  a  noble  Earl  in  this  House — a 
noble  Earl  behind  me — who  has  also  a 
very  large  interest  in  the  County  of  Wig- 
townshire, and  he  is  just  as  much  its 
loss  to  understand  why  this  Bill  is  intro- 
duced as  I  am   at  this  moment.    The 
only  reason  given  to  us  thus  far  is  that 
tho  Lanarkshire  Commissioners  of  Sup- 
lily  are  an  extremely  numerous  and  un- 
manageable body.     I  am  not  prepared 
to  dispute  that  proposition ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  little  I  know  is  in  favour 
of  it ;  for,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  we  were  unablo  to  obtain  a  Roid 
Act  for  Scotland,  because  Glasgow  and 
Lanarkshiro   were    unable   to    arrange 
their  differences.     It   is  quite  possible 
that  this  Bill  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient for  the  County  of  Lanark,  en- 
abling them  to  takeaway  powers  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  intru?t 
them  absolutely  to  a  Committee  of  their 
own  body.     But  I  would  submit  to  your 
Lordsliips    that   bei*ause    the  Commis- 
sioners of  Lanarkshire  are  an  unmanage- 
able body  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
deprive  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of 
every  other  county  in  Scotland  of  their 
powers.     I   should  like   to  bear  better 
reascms  for  this  Bill  than  those  that  hare 
hitherto  been  given.     On  the  last  occa- 
sion wlien  the  measure  came  before  ns. 
we  were  rather  iu  a  peculiar  state  of 
circumstances.     After  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion, relating  to  the  London  Bridge 
Bill,    your    Lordships    had    disbanded 
ycmrselves— or,    at    least,    the    greater 
number  had  gone  away,  and  there  ww 
a  very  thin   House   left.     This  mattw 
came  up  for  discussion  ;  certain  Amend- 
ments were  proposed,  and  we  hoped  tlist      i 
my  noble  Friend  opposite  who  haschar;^     I 
of   the    Bill    (the    Earl   of   Galloway; 
would  have  held  out  tho  olive  branch  (o 
us ;  at  all  events^  to  some  extent.   Be 
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i  not  do  60,  however.     He  opposed 
r  Amendments,  and  the  only  course 
t  was  to  carry  our  objections  to   a 
vision.    As  the  Division  was  taken 
ider    peculiar  circumstances,   I  have 
ken  the  trouble  to  analyze  it ;  and  I 
id  that  in  English  and  Irish  Peers  we 
1  this  side  of  the  House  were  weak, 
»r  we  had  only  two  English  Peers  and 
ne  Irish,   against   13   English  and   6 
rish  on  the  other  side ;   but,  on  the 
»ther  hand,  of  Scotchmen,  who  are  the 
persons  most  interested,  and  who  I  think 
—without  any  disrespect  to  your  Lord- 
ihipfl—should  be  the  best  able  to  judge 
of  this  matter,  we  were  relatively  strong, 
because,  whilst  seven  voted  against  us, 
four  voted  with  us — the  noble  Lord  who 
msy  be  said  to  represent  Lanarkshire 
beiDg  amongst  the  number.     As  to  the 
others,  I  should  like  to  make  this  obser- 
vation—that I  do   not  know  whether 
this  is  a  Government  Bill  or  not,  as  we 
have  never  had  a  statement   to    that 
effect;  but  it  was  certainly  singular  the 
other  night  to  see  with  what  unanimity 
the  Members  of  the  Government,  of  w  houi 
there  were  a  comparatively  large  num- 
hw  present,  voted  for  the  Bill.     I  do 
not  know   whether  those  Members  of 
joor  Lordships'    House   who    are  not 
flcotcbmen  will    sympathize    with    the 
grounds  on  which  some   Scotch  Peers 
oppose  the  Bill  to-night ;    but  I  should 
Kce  to  put  this  matter  to  Irish  and 
English   Peers  in   a  way  that    would 
Wtty  conviction  with  it.     To  Irish  Mem- 
ww  I  would  say,  if  there  ever  was  a 
question  of  Home  Rule  this  is  one  which 
•W  be  most  conveniently  dealt  with  in 
ttat  way.     To  Englishmen  I  would  say, 
Wppose  a  proposal  were  made  to  take 
'Way  the  power  of  the  Justices  of  the 
*o>ce  assembled  in   Quarter  Sessions, 
tod  to  appoint  Committees  of  the  Jus- 
W)e8,  to  whom  is  to  be  intrusted  abso- 
lutely the  power  of  valuation  without 
toy  appeal   to    the    general   body,    or 
Without  its  being  necessary  to   obtain 
we  approval  of  the  general  body  of  Jus- 
"^  assembled    in    Quarter    Sessions, 
^"^Idyour  Lordships  support  that  pro- 
Pj*^,  or  would  you  not  ?    That  is  really 
*^  whole  case,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
Jy*«sary  for  me  to  add  another  word. 
Jtt»y  noble  Friend  will  consent  to  strike 
w«  words  I  object  to  out  of  the  Bill, 
^tmay  exercise  some  influence  upon 
***o  course  we  will  adopt.     But  so  long 
••my  noble  Friend  is  dotorminod  that 


he  will  absolutely  take  away  this  power 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply,  without  giving 
some  reason  for  doing  so,  the  only  re- 
source left  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  proceeding  is  to  protest  against  it  in 
every  way  they  can. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
(**now")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  (**  this  day  three  months  "). — 
{The  JSarl  of  Camper dovcn.) 

Lord  BLANTYEE  pointed  out  that 
in  Renfrew  and  other  places  theCommis- 
siouers  of  Supply  appointed  Committees 
to  do  their  work,  and  from  them  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Judge  Ordinary. 
The  measure  was  only  following  out  the 
general  practice  adopted  in  Scotland ; 
therefore,  he  could  not  see  why  the  third 
reading  should  be  opposed.  Believing 
that  the  measure  would  give  general 
satisfaction  in  Scotland,  he  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  agree  to  the  third 
reading. 

Lord  OEANMORE  and  BROWNE 
said,  he  could  not  say  anything  of  the 
Bill  from  the  Home  Rule  point  of  view ; 
but,  as  a  Scotch  proprietor,  he  had  been 
asked  by  the  Convener  and  a  great  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  of  the  County  of  Ayrshire  to  vote 
against  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY:  I  had 
hoped  that  when  the  noble  Earl  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  he  would 
have  given  us  some  other  testimony  in 
its  favour  besides  the  single  County  of 
Lanark.  There  are,  as  your  Lordships 
are  probably  aware,  annually  two  meet- 
ings of  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  each 
county,  and  at  these  meetings  it  is  the 
custom  to  consider  all  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  their  county,  and  to  peti- 
tion for  or  against  any  Bill  before  Par- 
liament, according  to  circumstances.  If 
there  is  this  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  in  Scot- 
land in  favour  of  this  Bill,  the  noble 
Earl  would,  no  doubt,  have  received 
many  Petitions  from  these  Commissioners 
of  Supply  in  its  favour.  If  the  noble 
Earl  has  not  such  Petitions,  it  seems  to 
nie  clear  that  there  is  no  wish  amongst 
the  Commissioners  of  Supply  for  it.  The 
noble  Earl  may  also  tell  us  whether 
this  is  a  Government  measure  or  not  ? 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  us.  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
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feelinp^s  of  some  Members  of  the  Tlonse 
if  fiomo  Meinlier  of  the  Govoriinient 
will  condescend  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
the  Bill. 

TriK  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON:  My  Lords  if  it  had  not 
been  that  I  have  been  so  distinctly  ap- 
pealed to  by  tlie  noble  Earl  who  lias 
just  sat  down  I  should  not  have  tres- 
passed on  your  L>rdship3*  time.  But 
before  I  answer  the  more  personal  and 
pertinent  question,  as  the  noble  Earl  has 
styled  it,  I  will  mention  one  or  two 
reasons  to  show  why  I  think  this  a  very 
useful  measure.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  Commissioners  of  Supph',  it  lias 
been  correctly  stated,  ropresynt  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  annual  value 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Countv  of  Lanark 
the  C  inimissioners  of  Supply  number  no 
less  than  7oO,  in  the  Countv  of  Perth 
200,  and  in  Forfarshire  over  loO;  and  I 
think  it  must  commend  itself  to  your 
Lordships'  knowledge  that  matters  whi(;h 
are  dealt  with  and  relegated  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  Committee  are  far  bettor  dealt 
with  than  matters  which  are  deliberated 
upon  by  bodies  numbering  750  or  even 
200.  Your  Lordships  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  in  sm^h  large  numbers  the 
deliberate  and  judicial  character  must 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  and  put  upon 
one  side ;  and  it  really  is  thus  with  re- 
gard to  the  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supph',  that  they  have  them- 
selves found  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  business  properly  by  so  large  a 
body,  and  they  have  adopted  the  only 
course  they  could  adopt,  that  of  rele- 
gating the  powers  of  the  whole  body  to 
a  Committee.  Thev  set  themselves  on 
one  side,  and  relegated  their  powers  to  a 
Committee  for  their  own  convenience. 
But  their  proceedings  might  at  anytime 
be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  illegality, 
and  on  that  ground  it  is  advisable  that 
such  a  measure  as  this  should  be  pas>:ed. 
With  regard  to  the  4th  and  5tli  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  which  give  a  statutory  cha- 
racter and  authority  to  the  Committees, 
they  are  modelled  cm  the  3Pth  and  40th 
of  the  Queen,  which  established,  with 
regard  to  licences  in  Scotland,  precisely 
the  same  Committee  as  that  whiih  we 
propose  in  regard  to  valuations.  These 
are  some  of  tiie  reasons  which  I  think 
ought  to  influence  your  Lordships  in 
passing  the  Bill.  I  must  protest  alto- 
gether against  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  pass  the  measure  unless  the 
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whole  of  Scotland  has  petitioned  in  it» 
favour.      The   fact   that  the  peopW  of 
Scotland  have  nnt  ]ietitioneil  a;j:uiu>t  il 
must  be  taken  to  be  a  verv  iuiiwrtnut 
one,  because  the  Scjitch  people  generally 
know  what  they  are  about  and  what  is 
to  their  advantage,  and  seems  conchisive 
that  they  are  generally  satisfied  withtlie 
proposals  of  the  Bill.     The  noble  E:irl 
opposite  has  no  nght  to  imagine  that 
your  Lordships  will  take  a  different  view 
of  the  matter  from  that  which  was  taken 
in   the    House   of  Commons,  and  with 
which  Scotland  was  perfectly  satistieJ. 
One  word  more  as  to  the  character  of 
this    Bill.      The    noble    Earl   opiMisita 
s])oke  of  this  Bill  as  if  there  was  some 
mvstcrv   about  it.      I  can   assure  liim 
that  there  is  no  mystery  whatever.    It  if 
not  a  Government  Bill ;  but  it  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  and  cordial  approval 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
also  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home   Department,    whose  duties  are 
more  particularly  connected  with  Sc«t- 
l.'ind ;  and  if  the  noble  Earl  is  in  the 
least  degree  doubtful  as  to  the  aecuratr 
of  my  statement,  I    will  clear  up  tlint 
dtmbt  by  telling  him  the  names  of  the 
three  Gentlemen  whose  names  are  on  the 
back  of  the  Bill,  and  I   will  Itave  the 
House  to  decide  as   to    whether  th<« 
three  names  indicate  anything  of  a  Go- 
vernment character  about  the  measure. 
The  first  name  is  Sir  Windham  Anstrn- 
ther,  the  second  is  ^Ir.Campbell-BanIle^ 
man,  and  the  third  Sir  Graham  Mont- 
gomer}'. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  :  No  douH 
my  Lords,  the  Bill  will  suit  very  veil 
the  County  of  Lanark,  in  which  the 
noble  Duke  has  told  us  there  are  750 
Commisijioners  of  Supply,  an<l  that  thst 
body  is  so  large  and  unmanageable  th«t 
they  are  oblige<l.  in  onler  to  get  their 
work  done,  to  take  the  ille:;al  course  nf 
appointing  Committees.  This  maj  he 
a  very  good  reason  for  a  peruiisrtrt 
Bill ;  but  the  fact  that  this  Bill  is  a  veit 
convenient  one  for  the  County  of  Lanark 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  euiwllj 
convenient  for  the  rest  of  Scotland,  nw 
why  they  should  force  each  countv  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  the  ConiiaW" 
sionersof  Supply  to  determine  questioii 
of  valuation,  limiting  their  number  of 
members  to  iO.  In  other  counties  the 
Lord  President  spoke  of  150  and  200  ■» 
the  number  of  Commissioners  of  8u|>p|ff 
and  he  mentioned  Perth  andFoiiirsB 
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cases  in  ttIucIi  there  was  that  number. 
But,    as   I  am  informed,  there  is  an 
equally  large  number  of  magistrates  in 
many   cases  in  English    counties   who 
attend  Quarter  Sessions ;  yet  there  is  no 
attempt  to  take  from  them  their  present 
duties  and  compel  them  to  appoint  Com- 
mittees to  perform  some,  at  least,  of  their 
work.     In  the  county  with  which  I  am 
connected  there  are  300  or  400  Commis- 
sioners  of  Supply,    and  at  one  time  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
assesfiors;    but  it  was  found  that  they 
could  do  as  well  without  it,  and  no  Com- 
mittee was  now  appointed.    I  must  take 
exception  to  what  the  noble  Duke  said, 
when  he  argued  that  this  Bill  should  bo 
approved  because  the  whole  of  Scotland 
had  not  petitioned  against  it.     Every- 
body knows  that  Bills  such  as  this  pass 
without  public  notice ;  you  have  heard 
how   it  passed  through  the    House   of 
Commons;   and,   in  fact,   till  this   Bill 
came  up  to  your  Lordships'  House,  I  am 
▼ery  certain  many  of  you  were  entirely 
i$*;norant  with  regard  to  it.     The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Foi  far,  who 
pays  great  attention  to  Public  Business, 
had  not  heard  of  it ;  and  many  other 
noble  Ijords,  even  those  connected  with 
Scotland  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  it.    I 
cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  validity  of 
the  answer  that  has  been  given  by  the 
noble  Duke.     While,  however,  I  object 
to  the  plea  of  the  noble  Duke  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  I  am  bound  to  expreps 
my  satisfaction  that  he  has  not  indulged 
in  remarks  of  the  rather  contemptuous 
and  disparaging  kind  such  as  he  used 
the  other  night  when  he  spoke  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  of 
Bapply  discharged  their  duties.     What- 
ever may  be    said  about  these   bodies 
in  other  counties,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
with  regard  to  those  in  the  counties  with 
which  I  am  connected,  that  their  meet- 
ings are  conducted  with  order  and  in  a 
bnsiness-like    manner.      If    my  noble 
Friend  who    moved    the    rejection    of 
the  measure  (the  Enrl  of  Caniperdown) 
goes  to  a  Division  I  shall  suptmrt  him. 
The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  :    lU 
Iiords,  I  cannot  see  what  objection  there 
is  to  this  measure.     I  have  been  listen- 
ing with   p^eat  attention  to  what  has 
been  said  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the   Earl    of  Airlie),  and   the    objec- 
tion he    seems    to    feel  is  that    it  is 
proposed  to  appoint  a  special  Commit- 
tee of  Commissioners  from  among  them- 


selves, by  whom  the  appeals  should 
be  heard,  and  that  that  would  be  taking 
the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners. But  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  You  will  have  a  small  manage- 
able body  who  would  go  into  the  matter, 
rather  than  a  body  consisting  of  a  large 
number  who  do  not  go  into  the  matter. 
I  know,  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience in  some  counties,  that,  numerous 
as  these  bodies  are,  it  is  very  often 
difficult  to  get  Commissioners  of  Supply 
together  to  hear  these  appeals,  and  we 
often  have  to  wait  a  considerable  time. 
There  is  another  objection  to  the  present 
system — that  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
abuses.  I  have  heard  cases — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  recently — but  I  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  case  where  efforts  have 
been  made  to  induce  certain  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  to  attend,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  either 
one  way  or  tfie  other,  when  the  appeals 
were  to  be  heard  before  them.  I  have 
had  great  experience  myself  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  several  counties ;  and  I  should 
say  that  on  the  whole  the  necessity  for 
appointing  particular  Committees  for 
the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Bill 
is  very  obvious,  and  that  the  Bill  will 
tend  very  much  to  the  proper  and  expe- 
ditious conduct  of  business.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  some  counties  Committees  were 
already  appointed  who  reported  to  the 
general  body,  and  in  every  instance  the 
decisions  of  these  Committees  have  been 
accepted  at  once  as  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. My  impressi(m  decidedly  is 
that  if  this  Bill  is  passed  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  Scotland.  There  is  one  more 
remark  called  for  in  dealing  with  the 
objections  to  the  Bill — namely,  the 
absence  of  sufficient  Notice.  But,  by 
looking  at  a  copy  of  the  Bill,  I  find  that 
in  December,  1878,  it  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Bill  must,  therefore,  have  been  before 
every  meeting  of  Commissionei*s  of  Sup- 
ply in  every  county  in  Scotland  at  the 
meeting  of  the  .3()th  April  last.  That 
this  was  the  case  I  have  no  doubt ;  yet 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  county 
having  expressed  an  opinion  adverse 
to  it. 

On  Question,  That  (**now")  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  ?  Their  Jjordships  di- 
viied: — Contents  66;  Not-Contents  29: 
Majority  37. 
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SCIENCE    AND    ART    DEPARTMEST- 
STUDY    OF  AGRICULTURE. 

QUESTIOX.     OBSERVATIONS. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  asked.  If  theliord 
President  can  give  any  information  as  to 
the  progress  and  success  of  the  measures 
recently  taken  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  princuples    of    agriculture  in   this 
country  ?  The  noble  Earl  said:  My  Lords, 
I  feel  8ure  that  my  noble  Friend,  vho 
combines  presiding  over  the  Department 
of  Si'ionce  and  Art  with  a  great  interest 
in  the  agriculture  of  England  and  Scot- 
land,  will  not  object  to    the  Questioa 
which  is  on  the  Minutes  in  mynitce. 
The  depression  which  exists  in  agricnl- 
ture  must  make  everyone  more  alive  to 
the  importance  of  all  things  which  eta 
contribute  to  its  future  prosperity.  Then 
are  different  opinions  as  to  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  depression  and  as  to  the 
character  of   possible   remedies — then 
can  be  none  as  to  the  advantage  of  im- 
proved and  more  diffused  agricultonl 
knowledge.      It  is  one  of  the  uses  of 
adversity  to  make   all  concerned  more 
alive  to  such  needs.      I  was  lately  at  t 
great  meeting  of  the    Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.      There  was  an  immense  at* 
tendance  of  the  representatives  of  aa 
interest  which  has  oeen   depressed  fnx 
some  years.      One  of  the  original  mem- 
bers was  much  struck  with  the  coDtrast 
of  the  apathy  amounting  to  contempt 
which  was  shown  at  the  ear)y  meetings 
of  the  Association,  when  scit^ntitic  sag^* 
gestions  were  made,    with  the  intense 
interest  shown  by  all  this  year  in  eveiy- 
thing  which  tended  to   give   scientifie 
information  of  a  mechanical  or  chemieil 
character   as    to    improvements  whidi 
might  be  introduced  into  the  manafa^ 
ture  of  iron  and  steel.     It  is  probaUe, 
and  most    desirable,  that  the   preeeiK 
agricultural  distress  may  turn  the  tttci- 
tion  both    of  landowners  and  of  laai 
occupiers  more  to  the  subject.    I  bdif* 
that  the  want  of  publicity  as  to  the  agii* 
cultural  examinations  conducted  bj  tiM 
Science  and  Art  Department  is  in  itirif 
an   evil.     Great   as  is  the  number  of 
enlightened  landowners  in  this  AseemUjt 

I  have  some  doubt  whether  the  majoiity 
know  of  these  examinations,  or  are  tvaie 

that  more  than  L'.OOO  candidatee  have 

successfully    passed    them ;    though  it 

oujjht  to  bo  a  matter  of  pride  to  tk* 

Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  that  more  (b^ 
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f  iro-thirds  of  these  successful  candidates 
are  Irish  or  Scotch.  I  wish  means  could 
be  devised  for  giving  greater  publicity 
to  these  examinations  and  to  the  names 
of  those  who  are  the  successful  candi- 
dates. A  farmer  who  goes  to  the  expense 
and  to  the  enlightened  trouble  of  pre- 
paring his  sonsfortheseexaminations,  not 
unreasonably  thinks  that  this  distinc- 
tion* eeterin  paribwi,  entitles  his  children 
tosome  preferencein  obtainingfarmsfrom 
tbebest  landlords.  There  is  another  reason 
which  gives  great  importance  to  these 
ezaniinations  and  their  results.  In  our 
great  m an ufactones it  is  possible — though 
not  desirable — that  a  very  few  persons, 
having  brains,  can  direct  the  work  of  a 
great  number  of  hands.  This  is  not  the 
cane  in  agriculture.  Knowledge  to  be  na- 
tionally useful  must  be  diifused  ;  it  must 
belong  to  a  large  number  of  agents — of 
larmera  and  of  bailiffs.  Now,  it  happens 
that  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  De- 
partment can  be  established  even  in  v<^ry 
out-of-the-way  districts,  and  can  be 
made  infinitely  more  useful  and  nu- 
xnerons  than  at  present.  I  shall  be  quite 
■atisfied  with  the  success  of  my  Question, 
if  it  creates  a  little  more  attenticm  among 
individual  Members  of  this  House  to  the 
subject,  and  if  it  induces  my  noble 
Friend  at  the  heod  of  the  Department 
to  take  steps  for  giving  greater  publicity 
to  the  examinations  and  to  the  names  of 
iucoesf'ful  candidates. 

Tub  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
CORDON:  My  Lords,  so  far  from 
complaining  of  the  noble  Earl  (h!arl 
Granville)  for  having  put  a  Question  to 
me  on  this  subject,  I  am  very  glad  that 
he  has  done  so,  because  I  hope  the 
answer  which  I  am  able  to  give  to  it 
will  show  your  Lordships  and  the  coun- 
try that  the  attention  of  this  branch  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  has 
heen  usefully  extended  to  tliose  matters 
of  instruction  to  which  my  noble  Friend 
refers.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  much  more  of  science  now  imported 
into  agriculture  than  formerly,  and  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
interest  taken  in  the  chemical  properties 
eonnected  with  the  various  manures 
which  are  used — a  matter  in  respect 
feo  which  the  Royal  Agricultural  8o- 
eietj  exerts  itself  very  beneficially,  and, 
through  its  agency,  means  are  now 
ftdopted  to  ascertain  that  the  manures 
which  are  sold  contain  the  properties 
irhich  they  are  supposed  to  have,  and  to 


test  them  if  they  should  appear  to  be  of 
a  doubtful  nature.  Coming  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl,  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  1 875  that  it  was  decided  to  add 
the  principles  of  agriculture  to  the  list 
of  subjects  towards  instruction  in  which 
aid  is  given  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  At  the  first  examination^ 
which  was  held  in  May,  1876,  there  were, 
of  course,  but  few  candidates — because 
the  matter  had  not  become  generally 
known — the  number  was  150.  By  the 
next  year — 1877 — we  found  that  72 
classes  had  been  established  in  the 
country,  who  sent  up  about  800  stu- 
dents to  be  examined.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  number  of  classes  had 
increased  to  91,  and  1,265  students 
were  examined.  At  the  examinations 
which  were  held  on  the  i  3th  of  May  last, 
147  classes  were  found  to  be  established 
— 20  in  England,  16  in  Scotland,  and  111 
in  Ireland.  There  were  2,839  students 
under  instruction,  of  whom  2,193  came 
up  for  examination.  Of  these,  1,244 
passed  in  the  elementary  stage,  389  in 
the  advanced  stage,  and  20  went  out 
with  honours.  It  will  thus  be  peen  that 
a  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  important  subject.  The 
Exan)iner,  Professor  Tanner,  reports  of 
the  last  examination — 

**Somo  of  the  papers  examined  are  of  very 
Bupcrior  eharactrr,  and  in  the  hifrhi-st  dtgreo 
8atisfactor>' ;  in  fact,  the  ontire  scries  of  exami- 
nation papers  pives  proof  of  a  most  important 
system  of  education  in  agricnlturail  science  beinp^ 
gradually  established  in  the  country,  and  of 
valuable  instruction  being  imparted  by  the 
teachers  who  are  acting  under  the  Department." 

At  the  present  time,  a  short  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  agriculture 
is  being  given  to  ii  class  of  50  pelected 
teachers  at  tjouth  Kensingt<m,  of  whom 
25  are  from  English,  9  from  Scotch,  and 
16  from  Irish  schools,  all  of  whom  have 
their  expenses  paid.  In  addition  to  this, 
free  aduiission  to  the  course  has  been 
given  to  all  teachers  who  desire  to 
attend.  I  have  had  drawn  up  in  a 
tabular  form  the  information  which  I 
have  now  briefly  given  to  your  Lord- 
ships. There  are,  besides,  two  or  three 
reports  of  the  examinations ;  and  it  ma}', 
I  think,  meet  the  views  of  my  noble 
Friend,  if  I  lay  those  Papers  on  the  Table 
in  a  printed  form  to  be  circulated  among 
your  Lordships. 

The  Marquess  of  HUNTLY  rose  to 
thank  the  noble  Duke  for  what  he  had 
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6aid,  and  for  having,  in  adding  this  new 
branch  to  the  duties  of  the  Department, 
so  far  acceded  to  tlie  recommendations  of 
iho  Committee  of  the  Central  Cliamber 
of  Agriculture.  He  hoped  the  allowances 
^ivon  in  the  case  of  selected  teachers 
would  be  extended  to  the  teachers 
generally  who  were  anxious  to  qualify 
themselves  for  impailinj^  instruction  in 
agriculture,  and  so  enabling  their  pupils 
to  pass  tlie  examination  provided  by  the 
Department.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
teatihers  at  great  distances — from  the 
North  of  Scotland,  for  instance — to  attend 
lectures  at  South  Kensington,  unless  they 
received  assistance  to  do  so.  He  could 
assure  the  noble  Duke  that  the  action  of 
the  Government  iu  this  matter  was  very 
much  appreciated  through  the  whole  of 
the  rural  districts.  He  did  not  ask  fur 
undue  credit  for  the  Central  Chamber; 
but  when  the  noble  Duke  issued  his  Cir- 
cular, the  Chamber  sent  out  copies  of  it 
to  the  teachers  and  colleges  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  from  all  these  bodies 
tliey  received  expressions  of  very  strong 
approval  of  the  project. 

Then,  on  the  Motion  of  The  Earl 
Granville — 

Memorandum  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensingtim,  as  to 
instru(ti(m  in  Agriculture :  Ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  House. 

Return  laid  before  the  House  accord- 
ingl}',  and  to  he  printed,     (No.  137.) 

UXI\rERSITY    EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE, 
who  had  given  Notice  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  Whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  University  Education  (Ire- 
land) Bill  passing  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  going  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemraeut,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress through  that  House,  to  propose  or 
accept  Amendments  proposing  that  en- 
dowments or  grants,  in  addition  to  those 
now  given  to  the  Queen's  University, 
shall  be  made  to  the  said  University ; 
also,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intend,  during  the  passage  of  the 
aaid  Bill  through  this  House,  to  state 
names  of  members  of  Senate  to  be 
named  by  Her  Majesty's  Government? — 
said : — I  really  do  not  know  whether 

The  JUarqueee  ofHuntly 


there  is  any  use  in   my  putting  this 
Question  now,  berause  I  find  that  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  has  alreadj 
asked  a  Question  having  a  similar  ioten- 
tion.    I  tiiink  this  is  a  somewhat  unusiul 
course,   and   somew  hat   inconvenient  to 
tlie  public,  considering  my  Notice  was 
on    the    Paper,    and    that  the   noble 
Earl  had  not  given  Notice  of  his  iuten- 
tion    to   ask   the   Question.      Had  the 
noble  Earl  intimated  to  me  his  iii^hto 
ask  the  same  Question,  iu  his  ]>osiiiwnl 
sliould  have  felt  myself  bound  to  dtfer 
to  him.     The  noble  Earl  took  tl.e  op- 
portunity,  the  other  day,  of  calliog  t 
Friend  of  mine  to  Order  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  was  quite  in   Order  or  quitt 
orderly,  in  asking  the  Question  he  ttt 
done.     I  need  not  read  my  Question,  u 
it  is  before  your  Lordships.     But  I  fill, 
in  a  voi-y  few  minutes,  state  the  reasons 
for  my  asking  why  this  Bill  has  beet 
brought  forward,  very  unexpeote<llj,l^ 
Her  Majesty's  Government?    They  f eii 
a  very  long  time   in   expressing  their 
opinion  upon  the  Bill  brought  fonmd 
in  **  another  place,"  and  when  they  did 
do  so  it  was  adverse  to  the  measars> 
If  this  Bill  is  brought  forward  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  is  only  jb^ 
and  fair  that  the  whole  intention  of  tU 
Government  should  be  expressed  regard* 
ing  it.     So  far  as  the  noble  and  Ifaroed 
Earl   explained  the  Bill  which  he  laid 
on  the  Table,  we  all  understand  it  |^ 
fectly  clearly,  and  there  is  no  diifi^? 
in  knowing;  what  it  means;  hut  this  it 
not  the  place  where  any  origination  « 
endowment  could  take   place—at  asj 
rate,  any  endowment  that  would  a** 
out    of   the    general    taxation  of  thi 
country.     The  noble  and  learned  Etfl 
might  say  that  it  was  a  matter  for  «•• 
^ideration  in  *'  another  place."  andthift 
he  had  told  your  Lordships  all  that  eoi- 
cerned  you ;  but  tho  entire  principle  d 
the    Bill  must  depend  upon  the  CmI 
whether  any  endowment  is  to  he  givci 
or  not.     Supposing  the  grant  to  be  Bia^ 
on  the  same  principle  as  '*  result  feei»" 
surely  that  would  be  denominational  tt* 
dowment  ?  and  yet  it  would  be  extreoMiy 
difficult  to  reject  it.     I  think  that,  ii 
that  case,  the  Bill  should  have  been  it* 
troduced  in  that  **  other  place,"  andv^ 
in  your  Lordships'  House.   Therelbre.  I 
ask   the  noble  and  learned  Earl  tliat 
part  of  the  Question.     With  regard  to 
the  other  part  of  the  Question — Whetli« 
the  names  of  the  Sonate  will  be  stal«J 
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by  Tier  ^fajesty's  Government  irlien  the 
liill  is  heftire  the  House? — the  whole 
operation  of  the  Bill  will  depend  upon 
wJHi  are  members  of  the  Senate;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
trouhle  you  by  asking  the  Question  of 
which  I  have  jjivon  Notice. 

KvttL  GRANVILLE :  I  think  I  am, 
to  a  certain  degree,  open  to  the  com- 
plaint which  the  noble  Lord  has  made 
against  me,  and  I  sliould  like  to  explain. 
The  Question,  of  which  Notice  was  given 
by  the  noble  Lord,  was  not  in  the  form 
of  the  Question  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  ask,  and  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  an 
answer.  I,  therefoi  o,  framed  a  Question 
to  wliich  I  thotight  an  answer  might  be 
given,  and  I  did  not  think  that  was  the 
case  with  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

The  Earl  of  BEACOXSFIELD  :  I 
\rill  endeavour,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  ex- 
tract some  light  from  the  Question  of 
the  noble  Lord,  which,  indeed,  seems 
founded  on  this  principle  —  that  the 
no))le  Lord,  acknowledging  the  i)ro- 
posals  of  the  Government,  as  embodied 
in  the  Bill  which  has  been  read  a  first 
time  in  this  ILmse,  were  perfectly  clear, 
has  endeavoured  to  obfuscate  the  subject 
by  imputing  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  probable  intention  of  intro- 
ducing other  matters  quite  different, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  quite  con- 
trary, to  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  I  really 
cannot  find  any  difficulty  in  answering 
the  Question  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
nolde  Lord  wishes  to  know  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  if  the  Bill  which 
has  been  introduced  in  this  House  shouM 
happily  pass  your  Lordships'  House, 
and  be  introduced  in  the  other  House, 
are  prepared  to  ])ropose  any  scheme  of 
endowment  ?  Well,  we  are  not  prepared, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  propose 
any  endowment.  We  liope  that  if  the 
Bill  passes  this  House  it  may  also  pass 
the  other  House,  and  that  it  will  be,  in 
its  policy  and  general  scheme,  substan- 
tially that  introduced  into  this  House. 
With  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  be  prepared  to  accept 
certain  Amendments  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament?  without  in  any  way  wish- 
ing to  change  the  statement  I  have  made, 
I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  there 
is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  noble 
Lord,  or  his  Friends,  in  proposing  any 


Amendment  which  they  may  think  ex- 
pedient. If  the  noble  Lord  is  himself 
desirous  of  proposing  some  measure  of 
endowment,  or  if  he  has  communicated 
with  other  Friends  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  who  wish  to  do  so,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  their  propo&>iti<m8 
will  recbivo  respectful  consideration. 
But  I  hope  that,  in  discussing  this  mea- 
sure, noble  Lords  will  not  impute  to 
Her  ^lajesty's  Government  any  other 
measure  or  policy  than  that  which,  all 
must  acknowledge,  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  country  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  with  a  lucidity 
which  could  not  be  exceede<l.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  Her  Mnjesty's  Govern- 
ment, whether  in  this  House  or  in  tho 
other  House  of  Parliament,  will  ask  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  regarding  the 
Bill  they  have  introduced. 

Honso  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday y  Zrd  July,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  T^iiAjs^—Second  Readinff-^ 
Lord  Clerk  Register  (Scotland)  •  [196]  ;  High- 
way Accounts  (Ueturns)  *  [227J. 

Select  Committee  —  Now  Forest  Act  (1877) 
Amendment*  [210],  nominated, 

Commttte  —  Army  Discipline  and  Hegulation 
[88]— K. p. ;  Cork  Borough  Quarter  Sessions  ♦ 
[22fi]— M.p. ;  Children's  Dangerous  Perform- 
ances [229] — H.P. 

Wtthdruwn  —  Inclosure  Provisional  Order 
(Maltby  Lands)  [173]. 


QUESTIONS. 
METROPOLIS-THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  asked  the  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  serious  mischief  arising 
from  the  repeated  overflows  of  sew- 
age matter  into  the  houses  of  many  in- 
habitants of  Ilolloway  and  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis  during  the  hpavy  rain- 
falls last  year,  stated  to  be  owiu^^  to  the 
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insufficiency  of  the  main  drainage  sys- 
tem ;  and,  whether  he  could  not  bring 
his  influence  to  bear  on  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  provide  some  ade- 
quate relief  in  this  matter  to  the  districts 
referred  to,  so  that  public  health  and 
comfort  may  not  he  endangered? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
had  taken  the  best  advice  they  could 
obtain  in  regard  to  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  had  laid  down 
a  valuable  system  of  main  drainage. 
The  injury  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber complained  was  principally  caused 
by  the  flood  of  the  storm  water, 
which  occasionally  flooded  the  sewers 
and  drove  the  sewage  back  into  the 
houses.  In  some  cases,  he  believed,  the 
houses  were  not  built  on  the  proper 
levels.  He  had  had  communications 
addressed  to  him  on  this  point,  and  he 
was  liimself  now  in  communication  with 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  a 
view  to  remedy  the  evil.  At  the  present 
time  he  could  say  no  more. 

THE  LUNACY  COMMISSIONERS. 
QITESTION. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  there  is  any  official  interchange 
of  annual  reports  between  the  Lunacy 
Departments  of  England  and  France; 
and,  when  it  is  probable  that  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
will  be  laid  before  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  had  communicated  with  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners,  who  stated  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  presenting 
their  annual  Keport.  No  official  inter- 
change of  annual  Ilepoi*ts  had  taken 
place  between  the  Lunacy  Departments 
of  England  and  France;  but  he  had 
requobted  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  communicate  with 
the  authorities  in  France  on  that  subject. 

SPAIN -CLAIM    OF   MR.    FIELD— THE 
"  MARIE  LOUISE.*'— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTER  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Why 
Mr.  Field,  a  British  subject,  has  not  yet 
been  paid  the  sum  awarded  to  him  five 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  an  illegal 
seizure  of  his  property  on  board  the  Ger- 
man brig  "  Marie  Louise,"  in  the  Sulu 
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Seas,  by  a  Spanish  gunboat ;  and,  if  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Madrid  has  been 
requested  to  ask  the  Spanish  Gorem- 
ment  to  send  out  instructions  to  Manilla 
for  the  settlement  of  this  claim  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  On  the  26th  of  March 
last  Mr.  West  was  instructed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
the  fact  that  the  indemnity  awarded  to 
Mr.  Field  for  his  losses  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Marie  Zouixe  in  September,  1877, 
still  remained  unpaid.  He  was  further 
told  to  request  that  the  matter  might  be 
speedily  settled.  No  answer  has  yet 
been  received  fnim  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  that  representation,  and  instruc- 
tions have  been  sent  to  Mr.  West  to  re- 
peat the  complaint. 

POST    OFFICE  —  INDIA,    CHINA,    AND 
AUSTRALIAN  MAILS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  If  he  can  state  the  net 
loss  to  this  Country  on  each  year,  since 
the  1st  day  of  February  1868,  of  the  Con- 
tract with  the  Peninsular  and  Onental 
Company  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
Mails  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, China,  Japan,  and  Australasia  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  net  loss  to  this 
country  in  conveyance  of  mails  to  India, 
Cliina,  Australasia,  &c.,  had  been  as 
follows: — For  14  months,  February  1, 
1868,  to  March  31,  1869,  £'290,671; 
year  to  March  31,  1870,  £209.729  ;  year 
to  March  31,  1871,  £200,506;  year  to 
March  31,  1872,  £207,486;  year  to 
March  31,  1873,  £il4,868;  year  to 
March  31,  1874,  £208,582 ;  year  to 
March  31,  1875,  £206,052;  year  to 
March  31,  1876,  £208,268.  The  ac- 
counts for  the  last  three  years  had  not 
been  completed,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing with  the  Indian  Post  Office, 
which  had,  however,  now  been  re- 
moved. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE  ZULU    WAE— 
ESTIMATES  OF  COST.— QUESTIONS. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  When  he 
proposes  to  lay  upon  the  Table  the  Esti- 
mate for  the  Zulu  War ;  and,  whether 
it  will  be  presented  at  a  time  when  it 
can  be  fully  discussed  ? 

The  chancellor  ofthb  EXCHE- 
QUEB:  8ir,Ihavenodoubtthatitwillbe 
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presented  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  f  uUy 
discussed.  I  explained,  the  other  day, 
why  it  was  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  delaying  presenting  the  Esti- 
mates. We  are  anxious  to  obtain  as 
much  information  as  we  can  in  regard  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  war ;  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Esti- 
mate of  £500,000  a-month  which  I  gave 
the  other  day  will  turn  out  incorrect.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  in  the  course  of  a  mail 
or  two  we  may  receive  such  information 
as  will  enable  us  to  present  an  Estimate 
in  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  form 
than  we  are  at  present  able  to  do. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  WiU  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  undertake  to  introduce  the 
Estimate  before  the  end  of  this  month  ? 
If  not,  it  cannot  bo  discussed  at  all. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  will  undertake  that  it  shall 
be  presented  in  July. 

Sm  JOHN  LUBBOCK :  May  I  ask 
from  what  fund  the  £500,000  a-month 
is  being  paid  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  is  being  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  Chest  from  military  balances. 
We  have  accounts  up  to  the  31st  of 
May,  a  later  date  than  I  mentioned  be- 
fore; but  about  £500,000  a-month  is 
the  rate  of  payment. 

CRIMINAL   CODE    (INDICTABLE   OF- 
FENCES) BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  cole  asked  Mr.  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, Whether,  taking  into  consideration 
the  present  state  of  business,  and  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  lefcal  Members 
of  the  House  are  immediately  leaving 
for  Circuit,  there  is  any  probability  of 
his  being  able  to  proceed  with  the 
Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences)  Bill 
during  the  present  Session  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkek)  :  I  very  much  regret  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  any 
reasonable  probability  of  my  being  able 
to  proceed  with  this  Bill  this  Session.  • 

NAVY-PURCILVSE  OF  HAY. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he  will  state 
the  circumstances  imder  which  the  Ad- 
miralty, about  a  year  and  a-half  ago, 
bought  a  parcel  of  Dutch  hay,  kept  it  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  sold  it  again ; 
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for  what  expedition  it  was  intended, 
what  was  the  quantity,  and  what  the 
whole  amount  of  loss  by  the  transaction, 
including  interest  and  all  charges ;  and, 
why  it  was  not  either  used  or  handed  to 
some  other  Department  to  be  used  before 
it  got  damaged  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  The  hay  was 
bought  to  provide  forage  for  horses  on 
board  ship,  if  it  became  necessary,  as  it 
was  apprehended,  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  that  it  might  become  necessary,  to 
send  an  expedition  from  this  country. 
It  was  bought  by  the  Director  of  Con- 
tracts of  the  Navy,  who  was  assisted  in 
the  survey  and  the  taking  over  of  the 
hay  by  an  Army  officer.  The  quantity 
purchased  was  1,200  tons,  and  the  price 
was  £5  15«.  per  ton.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  undertook  that  the  Army 
should  take  over  the  hay  if  it  was  not 
used  for  the  expedition.  When  it  be- 
came clear  that  it  would  not  be  required 
for  that  purpose,  the  War  Office  autho- 
rities were  applied  to  to  take  it  over, 
and  on  survey  they  found  it  to  be  unfit 
for  military  purposes.  The  greater  por- 
tion was  then  sold  at  35«.  per  ton.  I  am 
unable  to  state  what  the  exact  loss  has 
been  on  the  transaction,  as  there  are 
one  or  two  questions  which  are  yet  un- 
determined, and  the  accounts,  therefore, 
have  not  been  made  up. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  what  the 
expedition  was,  and  whether  when  the 
hay  was  passed  by  the  Department  at 
first  it  was  sound  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman can  hardly  expect  me  to  answer 
the  first  Question.  A  Vote  of  Credit 
was  taken  last  year  for  purposes  which 
were  fully  explained  to  the  House,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  present  at  the 
time.  The  hay  would  not  have  been 
taken  in  the  first  instance  if  it  had  not 
been  sound. 

ARMY— ARTILLERY   VOLUNTEERS- 
SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

QUESTIOlf. 

Mr.  W.  holms  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether,  havinc;  re- 
gard to  the  large  proportion  of  Artillery 
Volunteers  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  entailed  upon  such  Volunteers 
attending  the  School  of  Instruction  at 
Shoeburyness,  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment  will  make  a  grant  towards  estab- 
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lishing  a  School  of  Instruction  at  Irvine 
(on  the  Ayrshire  coast),  or  at  some  other 
suitable  place  in  Scotland  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  unable  to  state  anything  definite 
as  to  a  School  of  Instruction  being 
established  at  Irvine;  but,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  inquiries  were  being 
made  with  the  view  of  trying  to  find 
some  suitable  place  for  a  School  of  In- 
struction, either  in  the  North  of  England 
or  in  Scotland,  where  Volunteers  from 
the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  could 
attend  without  inconvenience. 

IRELAND—TYRONE  COUNTY  COURT- 
SIR  FRANCIS  W.  BRADY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  Whether  any  com- 
plaints were  made  against  Sir  Francis 
W.  Brady  previous  to  his  removal  to 
the  County  Court  of  Tyrone  by  the 
Sessional  Crown  Solicitor  of  Boscommon, 
and  the  other  solicitors  practising  before 
Sir  F.  W.  Brady  in  that  county  ;  whe- 
ther he  has  been  more  frequently  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  on 
certiorari  and  mandamus  motions,  than 
all  the  other  County  Court  Judges  put 
together ;  whether  he  has  neglected  or 
refused  to  make  the  necessary  returns 
to  those  orders  when  served  upon  him  ; 
how  many  appeals  from  his  decisions 
were  for  hearing  at  the  last  Spring 
Assizes  for  the  County  of  Tyrone ;  and, 
how  many  of  these  decisions  were  re- 
versed ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  I  am  unable  to 
find  any  record  of  any  complaint  having 
been  made  to  the  Government  against 
Sir  Francis  Brady,  either  before  or  after 
his  appointment  to  the  County  Court  of 
Tyrone.  With  respect  to  the  last  four 
inquiries  of  the  hon.  Member,  there  is 
no  means  of  obtaining  official  informa- 
tion except  by  adopting  a  course  which 
would  be  unusual;  but  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  appeals  against  Sir  Francis 
Brady's  decisions  have  not  been  more 
frequent  than  the  average  prevailing 
among  his  colleagues,  and  that  the  re- 
sults have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  less 
favourable  to  him  than  in  the  case  of 
others  similarly  circumstanced. 

PETTY  SESSIONS  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  a  Circular, 
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dated  May  2nd  1879,  was  addressed 
from  Dublin  Castle  to  the  Magistrates 
at  Petty  Sessions,  giving  them  directions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  statut- 
able powers  are  to  be  exercised,  direc- 
tions tending  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  dealing  summarily  with  offenders  out 
of  Petty  Sessions ;  and,  whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  a  Copy  of  the  Circular 
in  question  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  :  Sir,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Circular  in  question  was 
certainly  not  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  dealing  summarily  with  offenders  out 
of  petty  sessions.  On  reading  it,  how- 
ever, I  think  some  paragraphs  are  liable 
to  misconstruction,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  better  that  the  Circular  should 
be  revised.  As  to  laying  a  copy  of  the 
Circular  on  the  Table,  I  may  say  that 
when  the  new  Circular  is  issued  I  shaU 
have  no  objection  to  lay  both  on  the 
Table  of  the  House. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— DESPATCHES  OF  SIR 
BARTLE  FRERE.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
he  is  in  receipt  of  replies  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  to  his  Despatches  of  19th  and  20th 
March ;  and,  if  so,  when  he  will  com- 
municate them  to  the  House  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
No,  Sir ;  I  have  received  nothing  more 
than  I  stated  to  the  hon.  Member  the 
other  day. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  Have 
no  despatches  been  received  from  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  since  the  18th  of  March  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  can 
hardly  have  heard  the  Question.  The 
Question  was,  whether  I  had  received 
any  reply  to  my  despatches  of  the  19th 
and  20th  of  March  ?  and  I  stated  the 
other  day  that  an  acknowledgment  had 
been  received,  but  nothing  beyond  that. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  My 
Question  really  arises  out  of  that  answer. 
I  ask,  if  no  despatches  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Cape  since  the  receipt 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  despatch  of 
the  19th  of  March  beyond  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  receipt  of  that  despatch? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH : 
Yes,  Sir  ;  I  think  some  despatches  have 
been  received. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  Then. 
I  beg  to  ask,  will  these  despatches  1h* 
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communicated  to  this  House?  I  must 
say  I  do  not  see  anything  that  justifies 
tho  manner  in  which  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretary is  answering  these  Questions.  I 
think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  ask  the 
Question,  and  I  venture  also  to  think 
that  I  am  entitled  to  a  courteous  reply. 
I  again  repeat  a  courteous  Question,  and 
I  ask  for  a  courteous  answer.  The  Quos- 
tiou  is,  Whether  any  clos])atchos  have 
been  received  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
since  he  received  the  despatches  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  liith  and  20th 
of  March  ;  and,  if  so,  wliether  they  will 
be  communicated  to  the  House  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
had  every  intention  of  giving  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  a  courteous  re- 
ply, and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  if  in 
any  respect  I  failed  to  do  so.  My  im- 
pression was  that  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  related  to  a 
despatch  which  he  anticipated  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  would  send  upon  the  particular 
points  touched  upon  in  my  despatches  of 
the  19th  and  20th  of  March;  and  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  will  admit  that 
that  impression  is  correct.  Well,  then, 
my  reply  is,  that  the  sole  answer  to  these 
despatches  which  have  been  received 
has  been  the  acknowledgment  of  which 
I  informed  the  House  the  other  day. 
There  have  been  despatches  relating  to 
other  subjects  altogether,  and  such  of 
them  will  be  communicated  to  Parlia- 
ment as  appear  consistent  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Public  Service. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  May  we  not  have 
the  acknowledgment  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  Oh, 
certainly. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Courtney, 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH  said, 
that  the  despatch  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
dated  Pretoria,  April  17,  1879,  would 
be  laid  on  the  Table  in  a  few  days. 

JAPAN— THE  TARIFF.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  is  true  (as  stated  to 
be  probable  in  a  circular  lately  issued 
by  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  tho  Consular 
body  in  Japan)  that  the  Japanese  Go- 
Temment  have  advanced  the  claim 
that — 

"  They  shonld  now  be  free  to  frame  their  own 
tariff  as  they  please,  on  a  scale  not  exceeding 
the  rates  levied  by  other  nations ;  " 


whether  the  Government  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  have  declared  that  they  con- 
sider this  view  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  be  equitable  and  satisfactory ; 
whether  the  Government  have  instructed 
Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Japan 
to  oppose  or  to  agree  to  this  proposal  (if 
insisted  on  by  that  Country  and  agreed 
to  by  the  other  powers  named) ;  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  any  correspond- 
ence which  has  taken  place  on  this 
subject ;  and,  whether  they  propose  to 
communicate  to  the  House  particulars 
of  any  new  proposed  Treaty  arrange- 
ments between  this  Country  and  Japan 
before  they  are  finally  accepted  or  de- 
clined ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  The  Japanese  Go- 
vernment have  advanced  the  claim  as 
stated.  No  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  views  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Russia  has,  how- 
ever, reached  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. They  have  instructed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Representative  in  Japan  to  re- 
ceive the  proposals  made  to  him.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared 
at  present  to  lay  Papers  on  the  Table. 
They  will  follow  the  course  usually 
adopted  in  similar  cases,  having  due 
regard  to  precedent  and  the  interests  of 
British  commerce. 

SUPRE3IE     COURT     OF     JUDICATURE 
ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL— COURT  OF 
BANKRUPTCY,  LONDON. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mk.  NORWOOD  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
tho  Government  to  proceed  in  this  Ses- 
sion with  the  Bill  transferring  the  juris- 
diction and  business  of  the  London 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  viz.,  **  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment 
Bill ; "  whether  the  Government  have 
received  a  Petition  from  Citizens  of 
London,  praying  that  the  judge  to  be 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Bill  shall  be  a  commercial  lawyer  of 
high  standing  and  experience ;  and, 
whether  before  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
imposing  the  expense  of  an  additional 
judge  upon  the  Country,  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  an  assurance  to  the  House 
that  the  prayer  of  the  said  Petition  shall 
be  fully  considered  and  acted  upon. 

2  T  2 
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The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker),  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
coed  with  the  BiU.  That  Bill  did  not 
appoint  an  additional  Judge,  but  gave 
power  to  appoint  one.  The  Petition 
from  the  citizens  of  London  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  received;  and  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that,  before 
the  Government  made  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  Judge,  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  that  Petition  would 
be  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  ILITHBONE  asked,  AVhether 
the  Government  would  proceed  with  the 
Bill  in  case  they  did  not  go  on  with  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  Certainly ;  there  are 
many  provisions  in  the  Bill  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bankruptcy  Bill. 

THE  NEW  (VICTORIA)  UNIVERSITY. 

QUESTION. 

^Fr.  JACOB  BRIGHT  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  in  the  charter  for  a 
Northern  University  the  same  powers 
will  be  given  for  granting  degrees  to 
women  as  have  been  conferred  on  the 
London  University  ? 

Mr.  ASSIIETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  whom  the  Petition  had  been 
referred,  had  called  on  the  promoters  of 
the  University  to  subject  a  draft  charter 
for  their  consideration ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  not  yet  known  whether 
the  promoters  wished  to  have  degrees 
granted  to  women  or  not. 

ARMY    (ENTRANCE)    PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS.-QUESTION. 

Sir  HENRY  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
any,  and  what,  necessity  has  been  shown 
to  exist  for  the  change  in  date  of  the 
Army  (Entrance)  Preliminary  Examina- 
tions in  autumn  from  September  and 
October  to  August  and  September  re- 
spectively; and,  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners cannot  consult  tlie  convenience 
of  tlio  majority  of  candidates  by  return- 
ing to  the  dates  fixed  and  customary  in 
previous  years  ? 

CoLo^'EL  STANLEY',  in  reply,  said, 
it  was  necessarv  that  the  names  of  those 
who  had  failed  in  the  preliminary  exa- 


minations and  would  be  disqualified 
from  proceeding  should  be  known  by 
the  military  authorities  in  good  time; 
and  if  those  examinations  were  held  in 
September  and  October  the  result  could 
not  be  known  until  the  first  week  in 
November.  He  was  not  aware  that  any 
complaints  of  the  change  from  Septem- 
ber and  October  to  August  and  Septem- 
ber respectively  had  been  made ;  but,  if 
so,  they  would  be  attended  to. 

ARTIZANS'  ANT)  LABOURERS'  DWTLl- 
INGS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT,  1875. 
QITE8TI0N. 

CoLowEL  BERESFOED  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, To  inform  the  House  what  will  be 
the  cost  to  the  Metropolitan  ratepapeis 
of  the  destruction  of  property  in  the  Me- 
tropolis for  the  purpose  of  canying  into 
operation  ' '  The  Artizans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875;'' 
how  many  families  have  already  been 
compelled,  owing  to  such  destmctioD  of 
property,  to  find  new  homes ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  be  true  that  the  Metropolittn 
Board  of  Works,  in  failing  to  find  pm^ 
chasers  for  the  sites  at  their  ori^uud 
cost,  now  propose  to  sell  them  at  greatlt 
reduced  prices  which  may  involve  a  loss 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  million  <>( 
money  to  the  Metropolitan  ratepayers? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,     the     estimated     co.st     of    these 
schemes  would   be  found   in  the  Pa- 
pers  already    laid    upon     the    Table. 
With   regard   to   the   number  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  removed,  or  ironld 
bo  removed,  he  had  not  yet  received  a^ 
curate  information ;  but  his  hon.  Friend 
knew  that  the  work  bad  to  be  done 
gradually,  and  that  his  (Mr.  Asahelim 
Cross's)  consent  had  to  be  obtamed  be- 
fore any  large  number  of  persons  oooU 
be  removed.      The  hon.  Member  migbt 
rely  that  no  unnecessary  hardship  vooU 
be  inflicted.     As  regarded  the  £um  d 
money  for  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  contemplated  selling  the  land, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  veie 
selling  vacant  land,  and  that  th^  boogbt 
it  covered  with  houses.     The  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  must  look  for  Ueir 
return  not  merely  in  the  buildings  placed 
upon  the  site,  but  in  the  removal  and 
decrease  of  pauperism.      There  was  a 
proposition     before    the    Metrop^Utaa    i 
Board  of  Works  for  the  purvhase  of 
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these  sites  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  covered  with  buildings  in  the 
course  of  three  years ;  and,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  every  power  which  he 
possessed  would  be  used  to  secure  the 
assent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  this 
proposal.  They  would  hardly  be  doing 
their  duty  if  they  did  not  accept  it. 

SOUTH   AFRICA  —  SEAMEN   AND 
MARINES. -QUESTION. 

LoBD  CHARLES  BEEE8F0ED 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
How  many  seamea  and  marines  formed 

8 art  of  the  relieving  column  under  Lord 
helmsford  ;  who  was  the  Naval  officer 
in  commaftd;  did  that  officer  forward 
any  Despatch  to  the  commodore ;  and,  if 
so,  will  he  order  that  Despatch  to  be  pub- 
lished? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Naval  Brigade  consisted  of  566  men 
and  27  officers.  They  were  under  the 
command  of  Commander  Braclcenbury, 
of  the  Shah.  That  officer  bad  sent  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Commodore,  which  was  in 
the  course  of  being  printed  with  other 
Correspondence  for  presentation  to  Par- 
liament. 

EGYPT— THE  PAPERS. 
OBSEBVATIOSS.      aUESTIOKS. 

Sib  JULIAN  G0LD3MID  said,  that 
the  first  of  the  Papers  laid  on  the  Table 
was  dated  April  25,  1879;  the  last 
Papers  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
affairs  wore  received  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  There  was  a  large  gap  between 
the  Slst  of  December,  1878,  and  the 
25th  of  April,  1 879.  When  would  the 
Papers  between  these  two  dates  be  placed 
in  possession  of  the  House  ?  There  was. 
a  similar  omission  at  the  other  end,  be- 
tween a  despatch  from  Mr.  Lascelles,  at 
Cairo,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  a  tele- 
graphic despatch,  dated  June  26.  from 
Sir  Austen  Layard  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
announcing  that  the  Sultan  had  deposed 
the  Khedive.  lie  imdnrstood  that  thi 
was  a  large  number  of  Papers  addrcs.' 
by  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  to 
Lord  Salisburj',  which  had  not  been 
produced.  Ho  wished  also  to  know. 
Whether  these  Papers  would  be  produced 
as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
Honse  might  have  time  to  consider  them 
before  entering  upuu  a  discussion  on 
thoauhjeit/ 


Me.  BOUKKE  said,  he  was  very  sorry 
that  the  hon.  Ban)net  had  not  given  some 
Notice  of  the  QuestiouH  which  he  had 
just  asked.  Had  that  been  done,  lie 
might  have  been  in  a  better  position  to 
answer  them.  As  to  the  first  Question, 
he  could  inform  the  hon.  Baronet  at 
once  that  the  Papers  to  which  he  re- 
ferred were  in  preparation,  following  iiji 
those  which  were  already  in  possession 
of  the  House  ;  but  lie  could  not  nay,  ut 
that  moment,  when  they  would  be  jirc 
sented.  As  to  the  othi^r  Papers  to  whir:]t 
the  hon.  Baronet  referred,  he  conld  m.t 
answer  the  Question  without  consulting 
the  Secretary  of  State;  but  he  might 
say,  with  regard  to  both  series  of  deuu- 
ments,  that  no  greater  delay  would  take 
place  than  was  ab.'iolutely  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  Public  Service. 

8m  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  said,  ho 
should  like  to  put  a  further  Question  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  informed  the  llousu 
the  other  day  that,  now  the  iiiatt<T  was 
completed  by  the  deposition  of  Ismail 
Pasha,  there  could  he  no  objection  to 
lay  all  the  Papers  on  the  Table  of  the 
House;  and,  therefore,  he  would  ask. 
What  objection  there  was  to  produce  th'i 
Papers  which  dated  from  Constantinople 
upon  this  question? 

The  CH  ANCELLOK  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  tho  e\prossion,  so  far  as  he 
remembered,  which  he  made  use  of  wits 
that  Papers  explanatory  of  the  action 
of  Her  Majesty's  Govpiiiment  would  bit 
produced  without  delay.  He  thought 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  if, 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  Notice  were 

COAL  MINES— EXPLOSION  OF  FIHK- 
DAMP  AT  BLANTYKE.— QUESTIONS. 
Mr.  MACDONALD:  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  ho  can  give  the  Houso 
any  information  in  regard  to  an  explosion 
which  is  said  to  have  inken  place  in  iho 
Blantyre  Collierj-  last  night  ?  Tho  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect  thiit  a 
terrible  disaster  recently  occurred  in  the 
same  colliery,  in  whicji  upwards  of  20(1 
persons  lost  their  lives.  Considering 
what  then  happened,  I  wish  to  know 
whetber  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
rest  satisfied  with  sending  down  a  pcrton 
to  assist  at  tho  iniiuiry ;  orwhetlior  li" 
will  appoint  u  tlLi.n-nglily  iudt  [■ciidci.t 
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set  of  persons  to  take  up  the  whole  in- 
vestigation ?  And  I  would  ask,  further, 
Whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the 
Report  made  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  the 
Inspector  from  the  Home  Office,  who 
was  sent  down  to  inquire  into  the 
last  accident  which  occurred  in  the  col- 
liery? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  I  regret 
to  say  that  there  was  an  explosion  in 
this  pit  last  night,  and  the  account  I 
have  with  regard  to  it  is  this.  It  origin- 
ated in  firedamp  in  one  of  the  workings 
of  the  Blantyre  Colliery  at  9  o'clock  last 
night,  There  were  31  men  in  the  pit  at 
the  time,  four  of  whom  have  since  been 
got  out  alive,  and  21  dead  bodies  have 
been  reached,  while  the  other  six,  who  it 
is  feared  are  dead,  will  be  reached 
during  the  day.  There  were  about  140 
men  underground  in  the  colliery  at  the 
time ;  but  the  explosion  did  not  affect 
the  part  of  the  works,  happily,  in  which 
they  wore.  It  would  be  wrong  to  form 
the  slightest  judgment  as  to  the  acci- 
dent being  the  result  of  neglect,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  until  an  inquir}' 
has  taken  place;  and  I  can  only  say  that, 
after  the  serious  accident  which  occurred 
a  short  time  ago,  the  hon.  Member  and 
the  House  may  be  quite  certain  that, 
after  consultation  with  the  Lord  Advocate, 
a  most  searching  inquiry  will  be  held, 
though  what  form  it  may  take  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  say  without  more  infor- 
mation; but  I  will  communicate  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  subject.  As  to 
tho  Papers  asked  for,  I  have  only  had 
this  matter  in  my  hand  a  very  short 
time,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
look  into  it ;  but  I  will  look  and  see  to- 
morrow whether  what  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man asks  can  be  done. 

Mk.  MACDONALD  :  Will  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  lay  before  the  Houso 
a  statement  as  to  the  means  he  will 
adopt  to  investigate  the  accident  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  No;  I 
will  take  such  action  as  may,  in  my 
judgment,  appear  necessary.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  any  fault  to  find 
with  me,  he  can  bring  the  matter  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  MACDONALD:  I  beg  to  give  No- 
tice that  to-morrow  I  will  ask  the  Home 
Secretary,  Whether  he  has  been  informed 
that  the  Inspector  of  that  district  is 
himself  a  coal  owner,  carrying  on  a  mine 
iu  the  district  ? 


of  Puhlie  Btuineu. 
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PARLIAMEXT  —  STATE    OF    PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Joseph  M*Kex5a, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  proceed  that  evening  with  the  Bank- 
ing and   Joint   Stock  Companies  Bill. 
He  might  take  that  opportunity  of  say- 
ing  that,    looking   to    the    position  of 
the   Army   Discipline   and    Regulation 
Bill,  it  was  absolutely  necessary*  to  pro- 
ceed as   continuously  as  possible  with 
that  measure.     The  House  was  aware 
that  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  was  this  year 
passed  as  a  temporary  measure,  lasting 
only  till  the  25th  of  this  nionth.    The 
present  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
Bill,  which  was  intended   to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Mutiny  Act,  was  still  in 
Committee,  and  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  work  to  bo  got  through  ;  although  he 
hoped  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
would  justify  them  in  expecting  that  the 
last  portion  of  the  Bill  would  not  oociipj 
so  much  time  as  the  first  portion  of  it.  He 
proposed  to  go  on  witli  that  Bill  to-night. 
Under  ordinary-  circumstances  he  should 
have  proposed  to  take  it  to-morrow ;  bat 
it  was  announced  some  time  ago  that 
there  would  not  be  a  Morning  Sitting. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr. 
Mac  Iver)  had  consented  to  ^-ithdraw  a 
Motion,  and  he  had,  therefore,  a  claim 
to   be  considered.     Great  interest  was 
also  felt  with  regai-d  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid -Lincolnshire 
CMr.    Chaplin)     which    stood    for  to- 
morrow.   There  would,  therefore,  bene 
Morning   Sitting    to-morrow ;   but  he 
hoped  tho  Houso  would   consent  to  » 
Saturday   Sitting.      He   should  be  re- 
luctant   to   make  that  demand  on  tlw 
time  of  the  Houso  unnecessarily;  but  he 
could  assure  them,  after  the  best  con- 
sideration thin*  could  give  to  the  matter, 
the  Government   felt  it  was  a  request 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  make,  aw 
they  were  sanguine  enough  to  hope  thit 
the  House  would  generally  agree  to  it,  o 
order  to  get  the  Army  Discipline  aD<l 
Regulation  Bill  through  in  reasonable 
time. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  reminded  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  on  Saturday  the 
funeral  of  Lord  Lawrence  would  take 
place,  and  he  trusted  that  the  hour  » 
sitting  would  bo  fixed  so  that  hon. 
Members  who  desired  to  pay  a  tribcte 
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of  respect  to  the  noble  Lord  would  be 
able  to  attend  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he  could 
g^ive  the  House  any  information  as  to 
the  arrangements  which  would  be  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers at  the  funeral  on  Saturday  ? 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER  confessed  that 
the  Leader  of  the  House  had  g^yen  good 
reason  for  a  Saturday  Sitting ;  but  as 
the  funeral  of  Lord  Lawrence  took 
place  at  12  it  would  be  conTenient  if 
the  House  did  not  meet  until  2. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER requested  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell)  to 
give  Notice  of  his  Question.  Many 
Members  of  Parliament  would  naturally 
wish  to  be  present  at  the  funeral.  He 
hoped  to  attend  himself,  and  he  would 
consult  the  Speaker  with  regard  to  the 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  House. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  expressed  a  hope 
that  no  other  Business  than  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill  would  be 
taken  on  Saturday. 

The  chancellor  ofthb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  it  was  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Bill.  With  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment 
Bill,  he  would  consult  with  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  when  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  proceed  with  it. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  asked  if  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  East  India  Loan  Bills  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  East  India  Loan  Bills 
that  night. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked,  whether 
the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
Bill  would  be  taken  again  on  Monday  ? 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  it  would,  if  neces- 
sary. 

POST  OFFICE— ILLEGAL  LOTTERY 
TICKETS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  If  he  will  cause  in- 
quiry to  he  made  among  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  largest  Post  Offices  in  England 
and  Scotland  as  to  illegal  lottery  tickets 
heing  extensively  distributed  for  sale  hy 
means  of  the  Book  Post,  and  therefore 
open   to  inspection ;    and,  if  it  be  so, 


whether  he  has  not  power  to  prevent 
his  department  being  thus  made  an 
open  medium  for  contravention  of  the 
Law,  and  if  he  will  put  lottery  tickets 
among  the  articles  forbidden  by  Rule  24  ? 
Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  good  many  lottery 
tickets  have  been,  and  are,  transmitted 
through  the  post  in  open  wrappers,  at 
the  book  rate  of  postage  ;  but  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Postmaster  General  has 
no  legal  power  to  interfere  with  their 
transmission  in  that  way. 

ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY, 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
{Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

William  Henry  Smith,    The  Judge  Advocate 

General.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progress  ZOth  June.'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Pakt  IV. 

OENEBAL  FHOVISIONS. 

SuppUfnental  Provisions  as  to  Courts 
Martial. 

Clause  122  (Royal  warrant  required 
for  convening  and  confirming  general 
courts  martial). 

Mr.  PARNELL  moved,  in  page  65, 
line  4,  after  *'may,"  to  insert  **  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.*'  The 
clause  would  thus  read — 

<<  Her  Majesty  may,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  by  any  Warrant  or  Warrants  under 
Her  Sign  Manual,  in  such  form  as  Her  Majesty 
may  from  time  to  time  direct.*' 

Colonel  STANLEY  confessed  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  reasons  given  for 
the  insertion  of  the  words. 

Mb.  PARNELL  had  not  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  give  any  reasons,  hecause  the 
Amendment  was  so  obviously  just.  Ho 
thought  it  would  at  once  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  good  sense  of  tho 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  wish  to  waste  the  time 
of  the  Committee  by  giving  his  reasons 
for  the  proposal  he  had  made.  The 
present  clause  was  one  which  gave 
power  to  Her  Majesty  to  issue  Warrants 
under  Hor  SSign  Manual ;  and  he  wiiihcd 
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to  provide  that  no  Warrants  should  be 
issued  by  Her  Majesty  except  for  offences 
which  were  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  Amendment  was  a 
most  reasonable  one  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  found  to  work  badly  in  any  way. 

Colonel  STANLEY  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Major  NOLAN  moved,  in  page  65, 
line  15,  to  leave  out  from  **  or  in"  to 
**  captain."  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, by  his  Amendment,  proposed 
that  a  return  should  be  made  to  the  old 
system,  according  to  which  none  but  an 
officer  of  superior  rank  could  convene  a 
court  martial  by  which  a  man  could  be 
sentenced  to  death.  It  was  too  great  a 
power  to  give  to  every  captain.  Cer- 
tainly, there  were  many  captains  quite 
competent,  and  of  sufficient  age,  to  con- 
vene courts  martial ;  but  there  were  also 
some  very  young  captains,  in  whom  it 
would  be  unwise  to  vest  such  power. 
His  Amendment  did  not  interfere  with 
the  power  of  captains  to  convene  garri- 
son courts  martial,  which  had  power  to 
give  two  years'  imprisonment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  see  any 
particular  objection  to  leaving  out  the 
words  suggested,  providing  it  could  be 
shown  that  no  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  Service  would  result. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Major  NOLAN  moved,  in  page  65, 
line  18,  after  **  captain,"  to  insert  *'  with 
not  less  than  five  years*  service."  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  explained 
that  this  was  a  merely  consequential 
Amendment  upon  the  previous  one. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PARNELL  had  another  Amend- 
ment to  propose  on  the  same  clause. 
In  line  36,  he  proposed  the  omission  of 
the  words  **may  or."  The  2nd  sub- 
section ran  thus — *'  the  same  officer  may 
or  may  not  be  appointed  convening  and 
confirming  officer."  The  objections  to 
having  the  same  officer  to  convene  a 
court  martial  and  to  confirm  the  sentence 
were  very  palpable  ;  and,  therefore,  ho 
thought  it  was  very  desirable  that  some 
provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
by  which  the  one  officer  should  not  both 
convene  and  confirm  a  court  martial. 
It  was  notorious  that  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  injustice  might  arise  from 

Mr,  Parnell 


one  officer  having  this  double  power  in 
his  own  hands.  It  was  well  that  in  this 
matter  the  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
such  as  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  Courts 
of  Criminal  Law,  should  apply.  The 
alteration  would,  no  doubt,  prevent  some 
of  the  injustices  which  now  arose. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
could  not  assent  to  the  suggestion,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
person  would  be  influenced  by  his 
having  the  double  power.  A  provision 
such  as  this  was  contained  in  the  old 
Mutin}'  Act. 

Mr.  parnell  said,  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  did 
not  throw  ver}-"  much  light  on  the  ques- 
tion. He  told  them  it  was  merely  pro- 
posed to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
law ;  but  there  were  many  points  in  the 
existing  law  which  required  amendment. 
It  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  thing  to 
provide  that  the  convening  and  confirm- 
ing authorities  should  bo  distinct ;  and 
the  only  reason  that  could  be  alleged 
against  his  Amendment  was  that  it  would 
be  impracticable,  and  that  it  would  lead 
to  inconvenience.  That  could  not  be  so, 
because  it  would  simply  necessitate  the 
alteration  of  the  Warrants  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  different  officers.  It  eoald 
not  work  inconveniently,  because  there 
were  always  sufficient  officers  of  the  re- 
quired rank  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  inquiry  was  being  held. 

Sir  ARTHUR  H  AYTER  trusted  the 
Amendment  would  be  withdrawn,  be- 
cause it  would  lead  to  great  incon- 
venience. For  instance,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  district,  to  whom  alone 
were  intrusted  the  Warrants,  could  newf 
be  allowed  to  confirm  the  proceedingsof 
the  court  martial.  He  could  not  undff- 
stand  how  the  Government  could  ertf 
accept  the  Amendment. 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDER  said,  that  in 
tJio  caso  of  a  rogimtntal  court  martial 
the  commanding  olfioer  was  both  con* 
voiiinp:  and  contirminj:  nutlioritv,  aad 
groat  inconvenience  would  result  were 
the  Amendment  carried. 

Major  NOLAN  adWsed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Amondment. 

Mk.  parnell  said,  the  pmtirtl 
objections  pointed  out  by  hon.  and  gal- 
lant  Gentlemen  were  quite  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  Amendment.  If  the  richt 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Juag« 
Advocate  General  had  pointed  out  tho* 
practical  objections  ho  should  hare  at 
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once  withdrawn  the  Amendment.  He  i  manent  records ;  therefore,  72  n-ords  for 
was,  apparentl;,  unable  to  do  so ;  and  |  2d.  was  a  fair  rate  of  payment  to  Go- 
he  (Mr.  Pamell)  was  obliged  to  per-  I  varnment  clerke,  who  already  recoiycil 
aUt  in  asking  the  OomrQittee  to  consider  I  Ooverument  pay.    If  private  indiriduals 


his  Amendment  until  it  was  shown  that 

it  was  impracticable.     He  asked  leavo  \  2d. 

to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


Me 


words  for  a  little  o 

omment  OiSce  might  do  so ; 

d  even  then  it  would  amount  to  a  largo 
sum  to  be  paid  by  a  man  who  was 
obliged  to  provide  liimaelf  with  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  martini. 

Mb.  CAVENDISn  HENTINCK, 
seeing  the  Amendment  on  the  Poper, 
had  made  inquiries.  As  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  would,  perhaps,  be 
aware,  the  atatf  kept  in  the  OSice  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  was  not 
sufficient  to  provide  that  a  copy  of  pro- 
ceedings should  be  made  rapidly  for  a 
person  requiring  it ;  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
copyists.  In  no  case  was  more  chai^d 
than  the  copy  actually  cost ;  and  if  the 
price  were  reduced  from  4rf.  to  2d.,  a 
copy  of  proceedings  would  become  a 
charge  upon  the  country,  which  did  not 
seem  to  liim  to  be  a  desirable  result. 
Every  facility  was  always  given  to  those 
who  desired  to  obtain  a  copy  of  proceed- 
ings whenever  the  application  was  made 
bond  fide.  Under  the  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  was  not  desirable  to  reduce 
the  charge,  though  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  was  quite  willing  to  add 
to  the  clause,  so  that  it  should  provide 
the  charge  should  be  one  "not  exceed- 
ing" 4rf.,  leaving  it  open  to  make  a 
lower    charge,    if    it  was  thought  de- 

SiR  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  said, 
no  reason  had  been  given  wliy  the 
charge  should  bo  more  than  Id.  Tim 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did 
not  say  it  could  not  be  done  for  that. 
He  could  provide  plenty  of  young  men 
who,  like  those  in  tlie  Eegisti-y  Oilico  at 
Edinburgh,  would  do  the  work  for  tho 
money ;  and  he  could  not  see  why  they 
should  give  authority  by  law  to  charge 
double  the  amount. 

Ml!.  EYLANDS  was  rather  surprised 
that  the  Judge  Advocate  General  sboidd 
persist  in  objecting,  as  it  was  quite 
cleor  that  the  rejisons  given  were  in- 
sufiicicnt  to  support  tho  clause  as  it 
stood.  If  a  person  was  entitled  to  a 
rjTiite  (  copy  at  all,  he  was  entitled  to  have  it  at 

reasonable   charge,  as  the  hon.  and 


Mb,  PARNELL  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment  to  sub-section  4  of  the  clause, 
under  which  it  was  proposed  that — 

"Warrants  may  be  addroafod  tn  ofTicera  by 
name  or  by  desigiiBtion  of  their  offices,  or  partly 
in  one  vay  sad  partly  in  the  other." 

Perhaps  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Judge  Advocate  General  could  explniu 
the  particular  utility  of  retaining  this 
form  of  expression  ?  An  officer  was  left 
the  option  of  addressing  another  officer 
either  by  his  name  or 
but  it  seemed  to  be  introducing' 
necessary  element  of  confusion  to  say 
partly  in  one  way  and  partly  in  another. 
He  moved  that  the  words  "  or  partly  in 
one  way  and  partly  in  another"  be 
omitted. 

Colo>t:l  STANLEY  explained,  that 
tn  many  cases  it  would  be  convenient  to 
address  an  officer  personally,  reciting  at 
the  some  time  lus  designation  in  the 
character  of  officer  commanding  a  cer- 
tain district  or  place  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
they  couldnotseoureasyatembywhichtlie 
name  and  designation  should  remain  the 
same,  itwasconvenient  that  the  Warrant 
should  be  addressed  to  the  person  named, 
or  to  his  successor ;  it  gave  a  safeguard 
that  the  document  should  not  be  ad- 
dressed or  received  by  other  than  tho 
person  specified. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  willtdraten. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  l'2S  (Authority  of  officer  eni- 
powered  to  convene  general  courts  mar- 
tial required  for  convening  and  conllrm- 
uig  district  courts  martial)  agreed  iu. 

Clause  124  (Right  of  person  tried  to 
lopyof  proceedings  of  court  martial). 

SibALEXANDEE  GORDON  moved, 
ia  page  67,  line  19,  to  leave  out  "  four- 
pence,"    and  insert   "twopence."      He 
thought  the  payment  of  '2d.  wa: 
tnfficient  to  pay  for  a  folio  of  72 

He  found  that  in  the  Registry  Office  at  >  gallant  Member  hatt  .shown  the  rate 
Edinburgh  the  payment  i'or  engrossing  j  proposed  was  a  reasonable  chargo,  even 
400  words  was  1».,  and  these  were  per-  '  though,  fi-om  pressure  of  work  at  any 
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time,  tlie  Office  had  to  call  in  assistance. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  Government, 
without  occupying  more  time,  to  accept 
the  Amendment. 

Major  NOLAN  asked,  if  it  was 
obligatory  to  keep  a  copy  of  a  regi- 
mental court  martial  for  three  3'ears,  or 
if  there  would  be  opposition  to  an 
Amendment  to  that  effect  ?  Under  the 
existing  law,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  regimental  court  martial  need  not 
be  given  to  a  prisoner.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  a  general  court  martial,  the 
proceedings  were  kept. 

Colonel  STANLEY  confessed  he 
could  not  answer  with  certainty:  but 
as  it  was  provided  that  a  prisoner  tried 
by  court  martial  should  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  within  three 
years  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  a 
copy  existed. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  regarded  the  Amend- 
ment as  fair  and  moderate.  It  was 
only  just  that  a  man  applying  for  a  copy 
should  have  it  at  a  price  which  would 
be  no  loss  to  the  Department.  A  law 
copying  clerk  received  10«.  a-day,  and  a 
man  making  these  copies  at  the  rate  of 
2rf.  for  72  words  would  make  nearly  50 
per  cent  more  than  10«.  a-day.  He  could 
not  see  why  a  man  should  have  to  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  a  copy,  and  ho 
should  support  the  Amendment  if  a 
Division  was  called. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  thought  that  the  pro- 
posal to  add  the  words  *'  not  exceeding  " 
showed  that  the  Judge  Advocate  Gene- 
ral had  not  quite  understood  the 
Amendment,  nor  had  he  listened  to  the 
arguments  in  its  support,  for  the  addi- 
tion of  tlio  words  *' not  exceeding*' 
would  leave  the  clause  as  it  stood  practi- 
cally. Ho  saw  no  reason  why  a  prisoner 
should  not  have  a  free  copy ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  a  transaction  out  of 
which  Government  should  desire  to 
make  a  profit. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT 
thought  the  Committee  should  know 
exactly  wliat  it  cost  to  make  a  copy,  for 
a  man  ought  to  have  it  for  the  mere  cost 
— the  legitimate  price  at  which  these 
documents  could  be  copied.  He  had  an 
impression  that  the  stationers'  price  was 
2d.\  and,  if  so,  all  that  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Office  had  to  do  was 
to  pay  whatever  was  the  extreme  price 
to  a  law  stationer.  Perhaps  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  could  tell  the  Com- 
mittee this  ? 

Mr.  Ixylanda 


Mr.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK 

said,  he  had  not  investigated  this;  but 
he  was  only  anxious  the  work  should 
not  become  an  extra  charge  on  the 
Department. 

Colonel  STANLEY  found  the  Qan- 
coll  or  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  seem 
appalled  at  the  sum  likely  to  be  cast  on 
the  Estimates.  All  that  was  desired 
was  to  insure  that  a  copy  should  be 
made  at  cost  price.  He  did  not  want  to 
put  a  prohibitive  price  on  a  copy,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  he  want  to  pat 
the  country  to  a  loss.  From  what  he 
had  heard,  he  agreed  that  Ad.  was 
rather  too  high  for  this  country ;  but  it 
it  did  not  follow  it  was  so  elsewhere. 
The  same  price  might  not  be  too  high  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  However,  it 
was  not  worth  while  fighting  about,  and 
he  was  ready  to  accept  the  Amendment, 
provided  that  if,  on  inquiry,  it  tu 
found  necessary,  an  alteration  might  bt 
made  in  the  wording.  Meantime,  he 
would  accept  the  Amendment. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  wished 
to  postpone  the  Amendment,  in  order 
to  enable  the  hon.  Member  for  Meith 
(Mr.  Parnell)to  interpose  an  Amend- 
ment in  line  14. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdram, 

Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  propose  tt 
Amendment  to  an  earlier  part  of  the 
clause,  in  line  14.  It  was  a  matter  « 
some  importance,  and  his  object  wis  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the  re- 
cords of  courts  martial  could  be  obtainw 
from  the  limited  period  at  which  it  stood 
in  the  clause — three  years — to  aewi 
years.  He  had  no  wish  to  burden  c(Hn- 
manding  officers  with  the  dutyof  keepinj 
these  records  for  seven  years ;  but  they 
could,  with  every  facility  for  referew^ 
be  kept  at  the  War  Office.  Some  y«t« 
ago  he  wanted  to  obtain  an  accoontv 


for  keeping  it  had  expired.  In  thisciit 
it  was  important  to  obtain  a  copy ;  m^ 
there  must  be  nmny  like  cases  where  it 
might  be  important  to  obtain  a  record 
even  after  the  lapse  of  three  years.  After 
going  to  the  expense  of  having  the  ooff 
made  there  could  be  no  difficulty  xb  it- 
taining  it  for  a  few  years,  more  or  le* 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  g*^ 
Gentleman  would  assent  to  the  Amffl"" 
mciit,  which  wus  to  leave  out  the  woii 
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inserted  in  the  Bill  would  not  help  those 
wlio  were  not  trained  in  the  law  to  say 
what  was  legal  evidence  and  what  was 
not. 

Mb.  PAENELL  was  willing  to  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James), 
because  he  thought  it  was  a  very  good 
one.  At  present,  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  provision  of  the  kind  he 
sa^ested  in  the  Bill ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  was  very  vague  and  uncer- 
Udn,  and,  apparently,  left  a  great  deal  to 
the  discretion  of  the  military  authorities. 
He  would,  therefore,  propose  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment,  in  order  to  bring 
up  a  new  clause  subsequently. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  another 
Amendment,  on  page  68,  line  2,  after 
"thereupon,"  to  insert — 

"Inquire  into  such  alleged  offence,  and  after 
■nmination  any  witnesses  that  may  be  pro- 
dnoed  against  or  for  the  person  so  accused,  and 
after  hearing  any  statement  that  may  be  offered 
\ff  counsel  in  defence." 


dause  contained  very  peculiar  pro- 
liaons,  for  it  proposed  to  give  a  coui-t 
power  to  punish  offences  without  evi- 
oence,  merely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
president  of  a  court  martial.  These 
ofienders  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
eoart  martial  against  whom  the  offence 
was  committed.  They  were  not  subject 
to  military  law ;  and  this  clause  pro- 
Tided  that  the  offence  should  be  certified 
hj  the  president  of  the  court  martial  to 
any  court  of  law  in  that  part  of  Her 
I  Majesty's  Dominions  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  which  had  power  to 
pimish  offences  of  that  kind  ;  and  the 
eourt  might  thereupon  punish  the  wit- 
Bees  in  like  manner,  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted such  offence  in  the  court  itself. 
He  thought  such  a  punishment  should 
not  be  inflicted  without  some  proof. 
Ordinarily,  of  course,  proof  was  not  re- 
ooired ;  because,  if  the  court  considered 
mat  the  witness  had  committed  con- 
tempt, whoever  presided  had  power  to 
punish  him  upon  the  spot  by  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  would  see 
{he  facts,  and  would  be  in  the  position  of 
both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  case  of  an 
offence  committed  before  a  court  martial, 
the  court  was  required,  merely  on  the 
statement  of  the  president,  to  punish, 
and  that  was  an  entirely  different  mat- 


ter. His  Amendment  provided  that 
the  offence  should  be  investigated  in  the 
ordinary  way  before  a  court;  and  if  it 
was  found  that  the  witness  had  com- 
mitted the  offence,  and  not  till  then,  the 
court  was  to  have  power  to  punish. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
Amendment,  for  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  evidence  should  not  be  proved 
before  the  court,  before  the  person  was 
punished. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  also  thou^t 
that  the  Amendment  was  necessary.  He 
would  suggest,  however,  that  some 
amendment  of  the  words  suggested  was 
desirable — as,  for  instance,  to  leave  out 
the  words  **by  counsel,"  making  them 
read  instead,  '*  statement  may  be  read 
in  defence  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  PARNELL  had  no  objection  to 
the  suggested  Amendment. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Mr.  a.  H.  BROWN  said,  there  was 
one  point  which  had  to  be  considered, 
and  that  was  whether,  after  the  word 
'*  wilfully,"  they  should  not  also  add 
the  word  ''knowingly."  The  emenda- 
tion had  been  made  several  times  before 
in  the  Bill,  and  it  was  as  well  to  have  it 
one  way  or  the  other  throughout. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Jonx  Holker)  thought  it  was  undesir- 
able to  use  two  words  when  one  would 
do,  although  it  did  not  much  matter  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive a  man  giving  false  evidence  with- 
out knowing  it  was  so. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  observed,  that 
the  alteration  had  been  made  several 
times  before. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
JouN  Holker)  thought  ''wilfully" 
might  stand  as  the  better  word.  They 
said  that  if  a  mau  gave  false  evidence) 
wilfully  ho  must  do  it  kuowingl3^ 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  ho  wished  to 
move  an  Amendment  in  the  clause  in 
the  following  form  : — To  leave  out  from 
the  end  of  sub-section  C  to  the  end  of 
the  clause,  and  to  insert  the  words — 

"  He  shall  ho  liahlc,  on  indictment  or  infor- 
mation, to  he  tried  for  such  offence  before  any 
court  of  law,  in  the  part  of  Uer  Majesty'.^ 
Dominions  where  the  alleged  offence  is  com- 
mitted, which  has  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt ;  and,  if  he  he  convicted,  that  court  may 
jtunish  such  person  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
I  horn  puilty  of  contempt  of  that  court." 
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This  was  a  clause  with  reference  to  the 
summoning  of  witnesses,  who  were  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in 
their  capacity  as  civilians ;  they  were  not 
subject  to  military  law.  Under  the  Bill 
these  persons  could  be  summoned  before 
a  court  martial,  and  required  to  produce 
documents.  It  was  frequently  found  in 
Oivil  Courts  that  documents  were  re- 
quired ;  but  a  witness  was  not  bound  to 
produce  any  which  might  incriminate 
himself.  He  imagined  there  would  be 
many  cases  before  a  court  martial  where 
the  same  rule  would  apply,  and  before 
a  Civil  Court  of  Judicature  the  witness 
would  not  be  obliged  to  produce  certain 
documents.  For  instance,  telegrams 
and  other  documents  could  not  be  re- 
quired ;  but  without  going  into  details  as 
to  what  these  documents  were,  he  would 
move  the  Amendment  that  the  court 
martial  should  follow  the  same  rule  as 
was  followed  in  the  Civil  Court. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  thought  the  Amend- 
ment was  hardly  necessary.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  martial  were  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  courts ;  but  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  proceedings  of 
courts  martial,  with  regard  to  the  taking 
of  evidence  and  other  matters,  would  be 
entirely  regulated  by  the  procedure  of 
ordinary  criminal  courts.  Besides,  the 
Amendments  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  work  any  alteration 
in  the  present  law. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  was  certainly  at 
an  entire  loss  to  understand  how  the 
members  of  a  court  martial  could  know 
what  was  legal  evidence,  and  what  was 
not.  The  constant  complaint,  during 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  had  been 
that  members  of  courts  martial  were 
usually  men  who  had  had  no  legal 
training  whatever,  and  were  incapable 
of  deciding  what  evidence  should  be  ac- 
cepted and  what  rejected.  If  they  left 
out  this  Amendment  the  courts  martial 
would  have  no  guide  whatever. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  supplied  a 
most  forcible  argument  in  favour  of  his 
Amendment.  He  should  like  to  see 
everything  in  this  Bill  made  as  clear  as 
possible ;  and  he  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  himself  admit 
that  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  any  am- 
biguity in  Acts  of  Parliament.  They 
must  remember,  too,  that  they  were  not 
here  dealing  with  an  Act  which  would 

.  Mr,  Parnell 


be  administered  by  gentlemen  learned 
in  the  law,  but  by  military  men,  who 
were  very  often  ignorant  even  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  land.     He  wished  to 
show  that  the  intention  of  Parliament 
was  clear  on  this  point,  and  that  officers 
on    courts  martial  were  bound  by  the 
ordinary  rules  in  the  reception  or  re- 
jection of  evidence.     This  was  only  one 
of  a  series  of  Amendments  which  he 
would  be  obliged  to  move;   and  after 
what  had  been  said  he  thought  he  was 
fairly  entitled  to  ask  that  the^ill  should 
be  thus  far  made  plain. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  thought  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  force  in  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  had  said ;  but 
he  would  suggest  to   him  whether  it 
would  not   be   better  to  take   a  more 
comprehensive  course,    and  to  move  a 
new  clause  that  courts  martial  generally 
should  be  regulated  by  the  same  rules 
as  those  which  governed  Civil  Courts. 
This  clause  only  dealt  with  part  of  the 
question.     The  Attorney    General  was 
probably  right  in  saying  that  the  in- 
sertion of  the  word   "legal"   did  not 
affect  the  clause;  but,  still,  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  suggested  might  very 
probably  arise    even  with  experienced 
officers,  for  there  was  nothing  at  present 
in  the  Bill  which  showed  that  the  pro- 
cedure in  courts  martial  should  be  the 
same  as  in  Civil  Courts.     He  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  withdraw  this  Amendment, 
which  was  only  partial,  and,  instead  of 
moving   the    subsequent   Amendments 
which  he  had  spoken  of,  that  he  should 
bring  up  a  new  clause,  comprehensively 
stating  that  the  rules  of  evidence  should 
be  same  in  courts  martial  as  in   Civil 
Courts. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  thought  that  this  sub- 
stitution would  meet  the  view  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath.  He  was  him- 
self under  the  impression,  derived  from 
a  conversation  with  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  that  there  was  such  a 
clause  as  this  in  the  Bill;  and  he  was 
bound  to  add  that,  having  hurrieilly 
glanced  through  it  now,  he  had  not  yt-t 
been  able  to  £nd  it.  If  there  were  such 
a  clause,  of  course,  a  new  one  would  be 
unnecessary ;  yMLb  if  there  were  not 
they  could  easily  introduce  it.  "With 
regard  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Leitrim 
(Mujoi  0'13einu\\  whatever  clausej^were 
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inserted  in  the  Bill  would  not  help  those 
who  were  not  trained  in  the  law  to  say 
what  was  legal  evidence  and  what  was 
not. 

Mr.  PAENELL  was  willing  to  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James), 
because  he  thought  it  was  a  very  good 
one.  At  present)  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  provision  of  the  kind  he 
suggested  in  the  Bill ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  was  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, and,  apparently,  left  a  great  deal  to 
the  discretion  of  the  military  authorities. 
He  would,  therefore,  propose  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment,  in  order  to  bring 
up  a  new  clause  subsequently. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  another 
Amendment,  on  page  68,  line  2,  after 
"  thereupon,"  to  insert — 

**  Inquire  into  such  alleged  offence,  and  after 
examination  any  witnesses  that  may  be  pro- 
duced against  or  for  the  person  so  accused,  and 
after  hearing  any  statement  that  may  bo  oii'ered 
by  counsel  in  defence.*' 

This  clause  contained  very  peculiar  pro- 
visions, for  it  proposed  to  give  a  court 
power  to  punish  offences  without  evi- 
dence, merely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
president  of  a  court  martial.  These 
offenders  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
court  martial  against  whom  the  offence 
was  committed.  They  were  not  subject 
to  military  law ;  and  this  clause  pro- 
vided that  the  offence  should  be  certified 
by  the  president  of  the  court  martial  to 
any  court  of  law  in  that  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Dominions  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  which  had  power  to 
punish  offences  of  that  kind  ;  and  the 
court  might  thereupon  punish  the  wit- 
ness in  like  manner,  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted such  offence  in  the  court  itself. 
He  thought  such  a  punishment  should 
not  be  inflicted  without  some  proof. 
Ordinarily,  of  course,  proof  was  not  re- 
quired ;  because,  if  the  court  considered 
that  the  witness  had  committed  con- 
tempt, whoever  presided  had  power  to 
punish  him  upon  the  spot  by  imprison- 
ment ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  would  see 
the  facts,  and  would  be  in  the  position  of 
both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  case  of  an 
offence  committed  before  a  court  martial, 
the  court  was  required,  merely  on  the 
statement  of  the  president,  to  punish, 
and  that  was  an  entirely  different  mat- 


ter. His  Amendment  provided  that 
the  offence  should  be  investigated  in  the 
ordinary  way  before  a  court;  and  if  it 
was  found  that  the  witness  had  com- 
mitted the  offence,  and  not  till  then,  the 
court  was  to  have  power  to  punish. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeh)  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
Amendment,  for  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  evidence  should  not  be  proved 
before  the  court,  before  the  person  was 
punished. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  also  thou^t 
that  the  Amendment  was  necessary.  He 
would  suggest,  however,  that  some 
amendment  of  the  words  suggested  was 
desirable — as,  for  instance,  to  leave  out 
the  words  **by  counsel,"  making  them 
read  instead,  '' statement  may  be  read 
in  defence  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  PARNELL  had  no  objection  to 
the  suggested  Amendment. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  said,  there  was 
one  point  which  had  to  be  considered, 
and  that  was  whether,  after  the  word 
"wilfully,"  they  should  not  also  add 
the  word  *'  knowingly."  The  emenda- 
tion had  been  made  several  times  before 
in  the  Bill,  and  it  was  as  well  to  have  it 
one  way  or  the  other  throughout. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  thought  it  was  undesir- 
able to  use  two  words  when  one  would 
do,  although  it  did  not  much  matter  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive a  man  giving  false  evidence  with- 
out knowing  it  was  so. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  observed,  that 
the  alteration  had  been  made  several 
tim68  bfiiorG 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  thought  *' wilfully" 
might  stand  as  the  better  word.  They 
said  that  if  a  man  gave  false  evidence 
wilfully  he  must  do  it  knowingly. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  wished  to 
move  an  Amendment  in  the  clause  in 
the  following  form : — To  leave  out  from 
the  end  of  sub-section  0  to  the  end  of 
the  clause,  and  to  insert  the  words — 

"  He  shall  bo  liable,  on  indictment  or  infor- 
mation, to  be  tried  for  such  offence  before  anv 
court  of  law,  in  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions  where  the  alleged  offence  is  com- 
mitted, which  has  power  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt ;  and,  if  he  be  convicted,  that  court  may 
punish  such  person  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
boon  i*uilty  of  contempt  of  that  court." 
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zation ;  and  some  limitation  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  imposed  upon  it.  Six  months 
would  certainly  give  any  person  accused 
of  contempt  full  opportunity  of  repent- 
ance, and  of  meditating  upon  the  full 
consequences  of  his  crime.  They  would, 
also,  thus  avoid  that  appearance  of 
vindictivoness  which  attached  to  penal- 
ties for  contempt,  inflicted  hy  the  Judges 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jur}'. 
lie  could  not  at  all  see  why  contempt 
should  not  be  tried  by  a  jury  like 
everything  else.  If  the  Committee 
wished  it,  the  punishment  might  be 
extended  to  a  year,  and  he  would  not  be 
obstinate  in  insisting  on  a  point  of  that 
kind ;  but  he  did  think  the  Committee 
ought  to  be  obstinate  in  insisting  on  the 
trial  of  a  man  accused  of  contempt  by  a 
jur}'.  There  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  taking  this  offence  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  other  serious  offences,  and  they 
ought  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of 
insisting  upon  this  reform. 

The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  that  the 
lion.  Member  would  not  be  in  Order  in 
moving  his  Amendment  until  the  Amend- 
ment then  before  the  Committee  had 
been  disposed  of.  That  Amendment 
proposed  to  leave  out  the  words  **  if  it 
seems  just."  If  that  were  carried,  it 
would  then  be  his  duty  to  propose  the 
insertion  of  the  words  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton. 
If  the  hon.  Member  wished  to  insert 
other  words,  he  would  be  able  to  oppose 
their  insertion. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  pointed  out 
that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
had  been  already  disposed  of  on  another 
Amendment. 

TnE  CHAIEMAN  repUed,  that  the 
Amendment  had  only  been  withdrawn, 
not  negatived,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Committee  could  not  refuse 
to  entertain  the  Motion. 

IklR.  O^DONNELL  said,  he  would 
propose  to  amend  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment by  leaving  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  **if,"  in  order  to  insert  these 
words — 

'*  After  tho  con\'iction  of  tho  accused  by  a 
jury,  may  Rentonce  such  person  to  any  term  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months." 

Amendment  negatived. 


to. 


Amendment  {Sir  Henry  James)  agreed 


Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 
Mr,  O'Donnell 


Clause  127  (Court  martial  governed 
by  English  law  only). 

Sir  GEOEGE  CA^IPBELL,  thinking 
it  better  that  the  members  of  courts 
martial  should  not  be  fettered  and  con- 
fused by  the  English  law  of  evidence, 
moved  the  omission,  in  lines  25  and  26. 
of  the  words  *'  other  than  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  could  not  con- 
ceive any  worse  condition  of  things  thao. 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  striking  ouC 
of   these  words.     To   say   that   courts 
martial  should  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings by  the  principle  of  common  sense*' 
only,  without  applying    to    them  any 
statute  or  law,  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  they  should  have  the  i>ower  of  re- 
ceiving or  rejecting   evidence  as  they 
thought  fit.     On  such  a  principle,  the 
members  of  the  court  wotdd  be  allowed 
to  create  law,  and  call  upon  persons 
accused  to  answer  questions. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  expresswi 
his  distinct  belief  that  no  law  of  eri- 
dence  was  better  than  the  English  lac 
of  evidence,  and  that  the  common  sense 
of  questioning  the  accused  was  right. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  trithdratcH. 

Mr.  PAENELL  moved,  at  the  end  of 
the  clause,  to  add — 

**  Provided  always  that  no  CAndence  shall  I* 
received  by  a  court  martial  which  would  wl^' 
admissible  in  any  suit,  trial,  or  procwiai 
before  a  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jnriaiirtwii. 
and  that  tho  rules  of  evidence  to  be  ohst-rwd 
by  a  court  martial  shall  be  the  same  v  tW 
which  aro  followed  by  oourts  of  civil  or  oinaMl 
jurisdiction.*' 

Thinking  that  this  Proviso  wonld  at 
once  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  the 
Committee,  he  did  not  propose  to  ttki 
up  any  time  by  making  any  obserratioM 
thereupon. 

TuE  attoeney  general  (ST 

John  Holker)  could  not  agree  thtt 
courts  martial  should  be  allowed  to  !•• 
ceive  or  reject  evidence  as  they  thoa^ 
proper ;  and  it  was,  of  course,  desiiw^ 
that  they  should  be  guided  by  90O> 
rules  of  evidence,  which,  in  his  opini* 
should  be  the  law  of  evidence  follo«« 
by  civil  tribunals.  Therefore,  he  thoariiJ 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  should  be  accepted,  b«t  ^^ 
bodied  in  the  new  clause  whidi  tb 
Government  had  agpreed  to  intrrfnc* 
when  the  discussion  took  place  upon  the 
previous  clause. 
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was  a  contempt  of  court.  He  miglit 
also  be  out  of  temper,  or  he  miglit  not 
know  the  law,  and  so  might  certify  that 
contempt  had  been  committed  when  it 
had  not.  It  could  only  be  fair,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  allow  the  jury  to 
judge  the  fact.  He  really  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  might 
postpone  the  clause,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  matter  could  be  arranged. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  suggested  that  they 
should  leave  out  the  last  portion  of  the 
clause,  with  the  view  of  having  the 
matter  looked  into. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  asked  whether  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  be  satisfied  if  similar 
words  were  introduced  hero  to  those  in- 
troduced in  the  earlier  part  ?  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  there  was  very  much 
difference  between  the  offences  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  clause  and  that 
mentioned  in  this  later  part.  They  all 
came  under  the  same  category.  He 
would,  therefore,  propose  that  the  same 
words  be  used  as  in  the  earlier  part. 

Mr.  PARNELL  saw  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  the  matter  ;  and  if  he  could 
not  have  the  clause  postponed  he  would 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  guard  himself  against  being 
understood  to  accept  this  as  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  He  hoped  attention 
might  be  drawn  to  the  matter  on  the 
Report  by  some  Members  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  this  subject  than  he  was. 

Mr.  BIQGARsaid,  before  this  Amend- 
ment was  withdrawn  he  should  like  to  re- 
mark that  the  objection  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  one  which  it  was  very  desirable  to 
carry  out.  The  offence  was  really  very 
much  less  than  those  comprised  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  clause,  yet  it  was 
liable  to  far  greater  punishment  in  a  far 
more  arbitrary  way.  Judges  had  the 
most  exalted  idea  of  their  own  import- 
ance, and  they  were  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  very  smallest  amount  of 
what  they  considered  interference  with 
their  prerogatives  would  entitle  them  to 
inflict  this  extreme  punishment.  For  that 
reason,  he  was  sorry  his  hon.  Friend  had 
not  insisted  on  having  a  Proviso  in  this 
clause  that  a  person  charged  with  this 
offence  should  be  tried  by  a  jury.  They 
had  in  Ireland  recently  had  the  most  out- 
rageous of  punishments  for  the  very 
slightest  offence  of  this  kind ;  and  they 


had  seen  advocates  sent  to  gaol  for  weeks, 
while  the  interests  of  their  clients 
were  entirely  neglected.  One  man  had 
been  sent  to  prison  for  a  month  and 
fined  £250,  merely  for  criticizing  the  con- 
duct of  a  Judge  in  the  trial  of  a  case. 
He  very  much  regretted  that  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  be  withdrawn. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  said,  he  would 
move  an  Amendment  similar  to  that  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member,  simply 
varying  the  words  of  the  hon.  Member. 
In  page  68,  line  19,  he  would  move  to 
omit  **if  it  seems  just,"  in  order  to 
insert  these  words — 

"  Inquire  into  such  alleged  offence,  and,  after 
hearing  any  witness  that  may  be  produced 
against  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  accused,  and 
to  hear  any  statement  that  may  be  offered  in 
defence,  punish  such  person,"  &c. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  thought  they  ought 
to  take  the  opportunity,  in  this  clause, 
of  effectually  limiting  the  jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  contempt  possessed  by 
Courts  of  Justice ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
should  require  that  an  offence  of  this 
vague  and  yet  awful  character,  and 
which  brouglit  with  it  such  severe  con- 
sequences, should,  like  the  generality  of 
serious  offences,  be  tried  by  jury.  It  was 
high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  powers  of 
courts,  which  decided  off-hand,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  upon  an 
offence  like  that  of  contempt.  For  that 
purpose  he  had  provided  an  Amend- 
ment, which,  if  insufficient,  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  leading  to 
alterations  of  the  law  in  other  respects. 
He  intended  to  have  put  this  Amendment 
on  the  Paper  yesterday ;  but  the  House, 
unfortunately,  adjourned  some  minutes 
before  6,  and  he  found  himself  shut  out. 
This  would  be  the  same  Amendment  as 
that  moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James"), 
except  that  he  would  leave  out  the  words 
after  the  word  **if,"to  the  end  of  the 
clause,  in  order  to  insert  these  words — 

"  After  the  conviction  of  the  accused  by  :i 
jury,  may  sentence  such  person  to  any  term  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months." 

At  present,  the  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempt might  last  any  period,  and  until 
it  pleased  the  court  to  believe  that  the 
offender  had  purged  himself  of  his  con- 
tempt. That  was  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  belonged  to  the  time  before  civili- 
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zation ;  and  some  limitation  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  imposed  upon  it.  Six  months 
would  certainly  give  any  person  accused 
of  contempt  full  opportunity  of  repent- 
ance, and  of  meditating  upon  the  full 
consequences  of  his  crime.  They  would, 
also,  thus  avoid  that  appearance  of 
vindictiveness  which  attached  to  penal- 
ties for  contempt,  inflicted  by  the  Judges 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
He  could  not  at  all  see  why  contempt 
should  not  be  tried  by  a  jury  like 
everything  else.  If  the  Committee 
wished  it,  the  punishment  might  be 
extended  to  a  year,  and  he  would  not  be 
obstinate  in  insisting  on  a  point  of  that 
kind ;  but  he  did  think  the  Committee 
ought  to  be  obstinate  in  insisting  on  the 
trial  of  a  man  accused  of  contempt  by  a 
jury.  There  was  not  tlie  sliglitest  reason 
for  taking  this  offence  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  other  serious  offences,  and  they 
ought  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of 
insisting  upon  this  reform. 

The  CHAIIIMAN  pointed  out  that  the 
lion.  Member  would  not  be  in  Order  in 
moving  his  Amendment  until  the  Amend- 
ment then  before  the  Committee  had 
been  disposed  of.  That  Amendment 
proposed  to  leave  out  the  words  "if  it 
seems  just.''  If  that  were  carried,  it 
would  tlien  be  his  duty  to  propose  the 
insertion  of  the  words  proposed  by  the 
lion,  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton. 
If  the  hon.  Member  wished  to  insert 
other  words,  he  would  be  able  to  oppose 
their  insertion. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  pointed  out 
that  the  j^roposal  of  tlie  hon.  Member 
had  been  already  disposed  of  on  another 
Amendment. 

TuE  CHAIE"MAN  replied,  that  the 
Amendment  had  only  been  withdrawn, 
not  negatived,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Committee  could  not  refuse 
to  entertain  the  Motion. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would 
propose  to  amend  tlie  proposed  Amend- 
ment by  leaving  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  **if,"  in  order  to  insert  these 
words — 

**  After  tho  con\*iclion  of  tho  accused  by  a 
jury,  may  sentoncc  such  i)enion  to  any  term  of 
imi)ri8omnent  not  exceeding  six  months." 

Amendment  negatived. 

Amendment  {Sir  Henry  James)  agreed 


to. 


Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Mr.  O'Donnell 


Clause  127  (Court  martial  governed 
by  English  law  only). 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAIirPBELL,  thinking 
it  better  that  the  members  of  courts 
martial  should  not  be  fettered  and  con- 
fused by  the  English  law  of  evidence, 
moved  the  omission,  in  lines  2*5  and  26. 
of  the  words  **  other  than  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Sir  HENEY  JA^fES  could  not  con- 
ceive any  worse  condition  of  things  than, 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  striking  out 
of   these  words.     To   say  that   court* 
martial  should  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings by  tho  principle  of  common  sense- 
only,  without   applying    to    them  any 
statute  or  law,  was  equivalent  to  saving 
that  they  should  have  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving or  rejecting  ei'idence  as  they 
thought  fit.     On  such  a  principle,  the 
members  of  tho  court  would  be  allowed 
to  create  law,  and  call  upon  persons 
accused  to  answer  questions. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  expresBei 
his  distinct  belief  that  no  law  of  en- 
dence  was  better  than  the  English  lir 
of  evidence,  and  that  the  common  sense 
of  questioning  the  accused  was  right. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdratcn. 

Mr.  PAENELL  moved,  at  the  end  of 
the  clause,  to  add — 

**  Provided  always  that  no  evidence  shaD  V 
received  by  a  court  martial  which  would  noi  l» 
.idmissible  in  aHy  suit,  trial,  or  pri?cee(faf 
before  a  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdictifln. 
and  that  tho  rules  of  evidence  to  be  olwrred 
by  a  court  martial  shall  bo  the  same  a*  t^'** 
which  are  followed  by  oourts  of  civil  or  crimiiul 
jurisdiction.*' 

Thinking  that  this  Proviso  wonM  «t 
once  commend  itself  to  the  sense  of  the 
Committee,  he  did  not  propose  to  tok* 
up  any  time  by  making  any  obserratiflW 
thereupon. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (& 
John    Holkbr)    could  not  agree  tbt 
courts  martial  should  be  allowed  to  i** 
ceive  or  reject  evidence  as  they  thoa^ 
proper ;  and  it  was,  of  course,  desiitU* 
that  they  should  be  guided  by  tf^ 
rules  of  evidence,  which,  in  his  opisi^*^ 
should  be  the  law  of  evidence  foUofW 
by  civil  tribunals.   Therefore,  he  thooR^ 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  should  be  accepted,  bat  en- 
bodied  in  the  new  clause  which  tk 
Government  had  agpreed  to   introdoce 
when  the  discussion  took  place  upon  the 
previous  clause. 
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Sib  HENBY  JAMES  asked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  to 
allow  the  Amendment  to  be  postponed. 
He  perfectly  agreed  in  the  necessity  for 
regulating  the  proceedings  of  courts 
martial  in  the  matter  of  evidence ;  but 
thought  that  the  Amendment,  in  its 
present  shape,  might  lead  to  a  great 
many  difficulties. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  withdraw  the  Amendment,  and 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  He  would  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  intended  to  provide  some  means  by 
which  there  could  be  a  review  of  the 
decisions  of  courts  martial  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr. 
Rylands)  was  not  speaking  to  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  PAENELL  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Government  would  carry  out  the  views 
with  regard  to  this  matter  to  which 
the  Committee  seemed  inclined — namely, 
that  they  should  include  provisions  as 
to  the  procedure  with  reference  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  the  clause  relating 
to  the  first  part  of  Clause  127,  which 
they  had  agreed  to  introduce. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  EYLANDS  thought  that  when 
the  Committee  was  dealing  with  courts 
martial  it  was  not  much  out  of  Order 
to  suggest  that  there  should  be  some 
means  of  reviewing  their  proceedings. 
He  merely  wished,  however,  to  urge 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government 
that  the  matter  had  been  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee,  and  to  submit 
that  it  was  very  well  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government. 

Major  NOLAN  inquired,  when  the 
new  clauses  promised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  particularly  that  which 
related  to  the  provosts  marshal,  would 
be  laid  on  the  Table  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  the 
clause  particularly  referred  to  required 
much  consideration ;  and  he  could  only 
state  with  regard  to  it  that  no  un- 
necessary delay  should  take  place. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  128  (Provision  in  case  of  insane 
persons). 

^\i\.  P.AENELL  thought  the  question 
of  ins^unity  ought  not  to  be  decided  by 

VOL.  CCXLYII.    [tiiihd  seuies.] 


court  martial.  During  the  progress  of 
this  Bill,  the  opinion  had  been  more  than 
once  expressed  by  Government  that, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  an  offence 
committed  against  the  law  of  the  land 
would  be  better  tried  by  a  court  of 
ordinary  criminal  judicature ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Pamell)  thought  that  insanity  was 
not  a  question  which  should  be  tried  by 
court  martial.  Indeed,  he  had  very 
great  doubt  as  to  whether  the  question 
of  insanity  should  be  triable  by  an  ordi- 
nary court,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  could  only  be  competently 
tried  by  a  jury  of  medical  men.  Of 
course,  that  could  not  be  provided  for  in 
the  present  Bill;  but  the  Committee 
could  at  least  insure  that  a  person 
charged  with  being  insane  should  have 
some  facilities  for  defending  himself — for 
it  was  a  question  of  defence — and,  con- 
sequently, an  opportunity  of  getting  as 
fair  a  trial  in  the  Army  as  he  would 
have  in  ordinary  civil  life.  A  court 
martial  was,  obviously,  not  the  proper 
tribunal  for  dealing  with  the  special 
question  of  insanity ;  and,  therefore,  he 
begged  to  move,  in  page  68,  line  28,  to 
leave  out  from  '*  the,"  to  *'  and,"  in  line 
29,  and  insert — **  He  shall  be  tried  be- 
fore any  competent  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  if  found  to  be  insane." 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  had  a  little  misappre- 
hended the  effect  of  the  clause  when  he 
spoke  of  trying  a  person  for  insanity.  It 
was  admitted  to  be  a  great  blot  on  the 
present  law  that  no  power  was  given 
to  courts  martial  to  acquit  or  discharge 
a  person  who  had  committed  an  offence 
by  reason  of  insanity.  The  object  of 
the  clause  was  to  remove  this  blot,  and 
to  provide  for  the  trial  of  insane  persons 
or  their  acquittal.  He  could  not  see 
what  object  would  be  served  by  bringing 
the  matter  before  a  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction;  it  might  cause  hardship 
and  inconvenience ;  and  if  such  court 
were  to  find  the  accused  insane  it  could 
only  act  in  the  same  way  as  a  court 
martial  would  act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  the 
clause  was  really  for  the  protection  of 
the  prisoner,  and  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  a  civilian  with  regard  to  an 
offence  committed  during  a  period  of 
insanity.  And  unless  it  was  inserted, 
no  one  would  be  able  to  make  the  excuse 
for  him  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time 
the  offence  was  committed.      On    the 

2  U 
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other  hand,  when  a  man  was  manifestly 
insane  and  unable  to  plead,  the  court 
would  not  then  punish  him  for  the 
offence ;  but  he  would  be  removed  and 
placed  where  his  health  would  be  at- 
tended to,  and  where  he  would  be  under 
the  Inspectors  of  Lunacy,  who  visited 
both  military  and  civil  avsylums,  and 
upon  whose  report  he  would  regain  his 
liberty  as  soon  as  he  was  restored  to 
reason. 

Mr.    0*D0NNELL   could  not    help 
thinking  that  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend    the  Member    for  Meath   (Mr. 
Parnell)  had   increased  the  blot  which 
had  been  very  properly  pointed  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.     There 
was    all    the   difference  in    the  world 
between  giving  a  court  martial  power 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  of  insanity, 
and  giving  a    court  martial,  composed 
of   three  or  four  rather  inexperienced 
officers,  power  to  decide  that  a  prisoner 
was  insane.     The  inquiry  into  insanity 
was  one  of  the  most  delicate  investiga- 
tions known  to  the  law  ;  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  quite  justified  in  asking  the 
Secretary  of    State  for    War  to    take 
cognizance  of  that  fact.     Of  course,  it 
was    absurd  that,  under    the    existing 
military  law,  a  court  martial  should  be 
unable  to  take  note   of  the   fact  that 
a  man  was  insane,  and,  therefore,  un- 
accountable   for    his    actions;     and    it 
spoke  strongly  for  the  intense  conser- 
vatism of  the  military'  authorities  that 
such  a  thing  should  exist  at  the  present 
day.   But,  in  his  zeal  to  remove  this  blot, 
the  Secretary  of   State  for  War  had 
jumped  too  far.     At  present,  the  court 
martial  could  not  take  any  cognizance 
of  the  fact  of  insanity  ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  have   the  great 
power  given  to  it  to  declare  that  a  man 
was  insane.     A  question  of  that  kind 
should  be  inquired  into  before  a  jury,  to 
whom  skilled  evidence  should  be  pre- 
sented;   it  was  altogether  beyond  the 
competence  of  a  military  tribunal  com- 
posed  of   three  or  four  officers,  who, 
although  experienced  in  military  affairs, 
would  possess  no  aptitude  to  inquire  into 
cases  of  insanity.    A  man  might  commit 
an  offence  under  temporary  excitement 
— under  the  influence  of  sunstroke — and 
to    the    intelligence  of  three    or  four 
officers  he  might  appear  mad.     But  he 
might  not  be  mad  after  all.     And  yet 
the  stigma    of  insanity  would,   by  the 
operation  of  this  clause,  be  put  upon 

Mr,  MiUhll  Henry 


him,  and  he  might  be  handed  over  to 
undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment  vastly 
longer  than  that  which  might  have  been 
incurred  by  the  commission  of  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged.  Therefore, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  opposition 
should  be  given  to  the  amendment  of 
the  law  as  it  stood  in  this  clause,  which 
went  altogether  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  reform,  and  that  something  short  of 
it  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  HEESCHELL  thought  the 
Amendment  would  not  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell) ;  because,  if  the  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  should  find  the 
person  not  to  be  insane,  he  would  be 
shut  up  until  the  next  Assizes,  and  then 
be  tried  for,  perhaps,  a  trifling  offence. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  the 
clause,  as  it  stood,  carried  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
which  he  (Mr.  Herschell)  thought  was 
that  the  court  should  acquit  the  accused 
person  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  For 
•*  where,"  as  the  section  said — 

*'  it  appears  on  the  trial  by  court  martial  of  a 
person  charged  with  an  offence  that  such  person 
IS  insane,*' 

the  insanity  of  the  person  would  render 
him  an  unfit  person  to  try.  He,  there- 
fore, submitted  that  some  alteration  of 
the  clause  was  necessary. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  un- 
doubtedly some  words  would  have  to  be 
used  to  make  the  matter  clearer  than  it 
appeared  to  be,  and  he  would  take  a 
note  of  the  point.  It  might  be  neces- 
6ary  to  say — 

"  Where  it  appears  on  the  trial  by  court 
mailial  of  a  person  charged  with  an  offeno^ 
that  such  person  is  insane,  or  who  at  the  time 
he  committed  such  offence  was  insane.*' 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holeer)  said,  the  clause  was,  no 
doubt,  defective,  and  would  have  to  be 
very  carefuUy  considered  with  a  Tiew  to 
its  amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  reminded 
the  Committee  that  although  it  might  be 
extremely  inconvenient  that  courts  mar- 
tial should  deal  with  civil  ofifences,  the 
great  majority  of  offences  for  which  a 
soldier  was  likely  to  be  tried  were  of  a 
military  character.  He  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  relegating  a  man  to  a  civil 
court  to  be  tried  for  a  military  offence, 
and  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)   would  withdrsw 
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his  Amendment,  upon  the  Government 
undertaking  to  bring  up  a  new  clause 
on  Report. 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY  said,  it  would 
save  time  if  an  amended  clause  were 
brought  up  on  Eeport.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  postponement  of  the  clause, 
if  the  Committee  agreed  to  that  course. 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  it  better  to 
postpone  the  clause,  inasmuch  as  his 
view  did  not  correspond  with  that  ex- 
pressed on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench. 
His  Amendment  might  have  been  badly 
drawn ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  his  in- 
tention to  have  a  military  offence  tried 
by  a  civil  tribunal ;  he  merely  wished 
that  the  ordinary  court  should  deal  with 
the  question  of  insanity ;  because  a 
court  martial  of  three  or  four  officers 
was  manifestly  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  person  was  insane. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  accused  of 
getting  drunk,  for  which  offence  he 
might  be  imprisoned  for  40  days.  It 
appeared  to  the  regimental  court  martial 
that  he  was  insane,  and  the  court  at 
once  went  through  forms  which,  practi- 
cally, had  the  effect  of  allowing  him  to 
bo  imprisoned  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure.  The  clause,  he  admitted,  was 
an  improvement  upon  the  existing  law ; 
but  it  was  not  as  perfect  as  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  try  to  make  it.  It  would 
be  better  to  say — 

"  Provided  that  where  a  person  appears  to  be 
iuBane  he  shall  bo  examined  by  a  competent 
medical  board." 

He  should  bo  adverse  from  leaving  it  to 
regimental  officers  to  decide  the  very 
important  medical  question  of  insanity, 
which  was  really  neither  for  a  court 
martial  nor  a  jury.  He  was  willing  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  on  the  under- 
standing that  an  amended  clause  i^hould 
bo  brought  up  on  Report. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  objected 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member, 
whose  experience  in  cases  of  insanity 
was  not,  ho  thought,  as  great  as  his 
own.  He  considered  the  present  system 
of  Home  Office  inspection  would  be 
better  than  the  proposed  jury  of  experts 
to  decide  in  cases  of  insanity.  The 
clause  was  a  protection  to  the  prisoner, 
and  enabled  him  to  plead  before  a  court 
that  he  was  insane,  when,  if  the  court 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  in- 
sane, they  could  acquit  him  of  the 
offence  and  send  him  to  an  asylum. 


Mr.  0*D0NNELL  thought,  after 
trying  to  follow  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry),  that  the  most  evident  point  of 
his  speech  was  that  his  own  experience 
had  led  him  to  believe  in  the  worthless- 
ness  of  medical  evidence;  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  medical  men  were  not  reliable 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  insanity. 
Insanity  was  a  disease  of  the  brain ; 
and  as  the  hon.  Member  had  said  th^t 
medical  men  could  not  be  considered  re- 
liable authorities,  certainly  those  who 
were  not  oven  medical  men  could  not  be 
very  good  judges  in  questions  of  in- 
sanity. Therefore,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  one  portion  of  the  objection 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway 
against  the  Amendment  told  against 
himself.  Again,  the  hon.  Member  had 
spoken  in  a  decided  manner  against  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
in  cases  of  insanity.  Now,  while  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  his  opinion  in  this  re- 
spect was  worth  much,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  the  Committee  that  his  opinion  would 
be  equally  as  trustworthy  as  that  of  any 
ordinary  member  of  a  court  martial.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway,  and  all  those  who  sup- 
ported the  clause,  had  entirely  failed  in 
giving  any  reason  why  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure in  the  case  of  supposed  insanity 
should  be  dispensed  with.  That  was 
the  point  of  contention ;  but  as  he  un- 
derstood that  the  clause  was  to  be  post- 
poned, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  at  greater  length  on  that 
occasion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Clause  postponed. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Prisons, 

Clause  129  (Arrangements  with  Indian 
and  colonial  governments  as  to  prisons). 

Mr.  PARNELL  moved  the  addition, 
at  the  end  of  the  clause,  of  the  words — 

"  Provided,  That  where  a  prisoner  has  been 
sentenced  in  India  or  in  a  colony  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  exceeding  twelve 
months,  or  to  a  term  of  penal  servitude,  he 
shall  be  transferred  as  soon  as  practicable  to  a 
prison  or  convict  establishment  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  to  undergo  his  sen- 
tence." 

The  system  of  keeping  persons  in  prison 
in  India  and  the  Colonies  for  long 
periods  was  a  very  objectionable  one. 
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He  had  known  cases  where  men  had 
been  thoroughly  broken  down  in  health 
ill  consequence  of  their  having  been  im- 
prisoned under  such  circumstances,  and 
who  were  then  sent  home  and  discharged 
from  the  Service.  There  could  be  no 
reason  why  men  should  be  condemned 
to  these  lengthy  terms  of  imprisonment 
under  conditions  that  ruined  their  health ; 
and  he  therefore  commended  the  Pro- 
viso to  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  confessed  that 
a  good  deal  was  to  be  said  in  support  of 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell).  He 
(Colonel  Arbuthnot)  thought  it  unde- 
sirable that  soldiers  should  be  subjected, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  the 
various  rules  and  regulations  in  force 
there.  Not  only  had  his  own  observation 
and  experience  led  him  to  this  opinion, 
but  the  matter  had  also  been  brought  to 
his  attention  by  officers  in  high  position, 
who  would,  he  was  quite  sure,  be  grati- 
fied at  anything  being  done  which  bore 
in  the  direction  indicated.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  Home  Secretary  was  not 
in  his  place  ;  but  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
allowed,  while  upon  this  clause,  to  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  put 
all  the  pressure  he  possibly  could  upon 
the  Home  Secretary,  with  a  view  to  the 
separation,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the 
military  prisoners  from  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  gaols  to  which  they  were 
committed.  It  was  known  that  the 
military  prisons  were  not  large  enough, 
and  that  military  prisoners  were,  in  con- 
sequence, sent  throughout  the  country. 

Sm  HENEY  HAVELOCK  rose  to 
Order.  He  thought  that  the  point  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Hereford 
(Colonel  Arbuthnot)  would  be  more  pro- 
perly raised  on  the  next  clause. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  Question  before  the  Committee  was 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  with  reference  to  the  removal  of 
prisoners  from  India  and  the  Colonies  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  point  raised 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Hereford  would  be  more  pertinent  to  the 
subsequent  clause  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  had  no  wish 
to  travel  beyond  the  Question  before  the 
Committee  ;  but  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  question  which  he  had  raised 
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was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
clause  of  the  Bill.     He  asked  that  when 
soldiers    were    sentenced    for    military 
crimes  which  could  not  be  committed  by 
civilians,   and  sent    into  civil   prisons, 
they  should  not  associate  with  the  dregs 
of  society.     He  contended  that  this  was 
undesirable;  and,  therefore,  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  appeal  to 
the  Home  Secretary  to  make  every  regu- 
lation, consistent  with  prison  discipline, 
for  the  separation  of  military  from  civil 
prisoners.     If   military  prisoners  com- 
mitted   offences    for  which    they  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  by  civil  law,  he 
did  not  say  that  there  should  be  anj 
special  distinction  made  in  their  case; 
but  it  was  very  undesirable  that  soldiers 
should  mix  with  the  dregs  of  society. 

Sir    GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  wished 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Government  in 
the  direction  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath.     He  had  found 
very  great  inconvenience  in  India  by 
keeping  prisoners  there  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 
He  had  also  experienced  the  diflRculty 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for   Hereford  (Colonel  Arbuthnot) 
with  regard  to  keeping  together  military 
and    civil    prisoners,    although    it  was 
not  altogether  for  the  reason  suggested 
by  him  —  that  military  prisoners  were 
herded  with  the  dregs  of  the  civil  popu- 
lation.    On  the  contrary,  he  had  found, 
from  his  experience  of  the  working  of  a 
large  gaol  in  India,  which  was  under  his 
control,  that  the  military  prisoners,  who 
were,    for    the    most    2)art,    desperate* 
characters,  altogether  corrupted  the  civil 
element,  and  rendered  the  maintenance 
of    discipline   extremely  difficult.      He 
trusted  that  the  matter  would  be  settled 
in  a  manner  that  would  insure  that  all 
soldiers  sentenced  by  court  martial  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  in  India  and 
in  tropical  Colonies  should  not  be  kept 
there,    but    sent    back  to    the    United 
Kingdom.     The  Government  of  India  at 
one  time  thought  it  desirable  to  bring 
together  a  large  number  of  military  and 
civil  prisoners   in  a    large   ^aol,    con- 
structed at  great  expense,  and  on  the 
highest  principles  of  sanitation  ;  but  the 
results,  both  in  respect  of  the  health  and 
discipline   of  the  prisoners,  were   very 
bad.     It  was  found  that  the  health  of 
the  soldiers  was  very  much  affected,  and 
that  they  suffered  in  many  other  ways; 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  bein^  also 
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found  impossible,  the  Ooyernment  deter- 
mined to  do  away  with  the  gaol  as  a 
military  prison.  These  reasons  appeared 
to  him  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath,  which  he  trusted  would  be 
carried  into  effect. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  suggested  that  the 
words,  **to  any  sanitarium  in  any  of  the 
stations  in  India,"  should  be  added  to 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath.  The  suffering  en- 
dured by  soldiers  imprisoned  in  India 
amounted  to  positive  cruelty.  But  if  the 
plan  of  sending  them  to  the  Hill  Stations, 
some  of  which  were  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  were  adopted,  they 
could  undergo  their  sentences  without 
suffering  any  greater  inconvenience  than 
they  would  in  England.  By  this  means 
the  country  would  be  saved  expense, 
while  the  objects  aimed  at  by  those  who 
desired  that  prisoners  should  be  sent 
from  India  to  England  would  be  gained. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Major  O'Beime) 
had  also  been  tried  in  India,  but  with 
unfortunate  results ;  the  peculiarities  of 
the  water,  and  other  circumstances, 
having  been  found  to  be  most  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  His 
practical  experience  was  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  not  be  got  over  in  the  way 
suggested  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  Com- 
mittee were  nearly  all  agreed  upon  the 
principal  matter — namely,  that  there 
were  two  points  of  consideration.  First, 
that  imprisonment  in  India  should 
not  be  treated  as  analogous  to  imprison- 
ment in  this  country;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  was  no  desire  to  cause  men  to 
be  imprisoned  to  any  extent  which  would 
cause  their  health  to  suffer.  With  re- 
gard to  sending  prisoners  home  to  Eng- 
land, the  Committee,  he  hoped,  would 
bear  in  mind  that  the  transit  of  prisoners 
to  and  from  India  was  conducted  by 
means  of  a  service  of  singularly  fine 
troop  ships,  which  only  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year.  Now,  if  it  was  said  that  every 
prisoner  was  to  be  brought  home,  certain 
difficulties  would  result.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  sentenced  to  a  short 
term  of  imprisonment,  he  might  actually 
be  embarked,  and  his  time  might  have 
c:spired  befuio  ho  arrived  in  this  country. 


Again,  another  man  would  have  to  be 
sent  out  to  take  his  place,  and  consider- 
able expense  would  thereby  be  cast  upon 
the  country.  Further,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  work  with  advantage  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Army  to  say  that  every 
man  must  necessarily  bo  sent  home.  lie 
wished,  also,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  courts  mar- 
tial, in  sentencing  prisoners,  had  very 
considerable  regard  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  man  might  be  confined. 
He  did  not  think  it  wise  to  assent  to  the 
Amendment,  inasmuch  as  its  object,  if 
carried  out  in  cases  of  imprisonment, 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline;  and,  as  regarded 
penal  servitude,  the  remedy  which  it 
suggested  was  already,  to  a  great  extent, 
provided  by  the  earlier  clauses  of  the 
Bill.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  would  see  that 
the  subject  had  received  very  consider- 
able attention,  and  that  he  would  not 
press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  PARNELL  was  sorry  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  could 
not  see  his  way  to  assent  to  the  proposed 
Amendment.  After  the  explanation 
given,  he  should  be  willing  to  adhere  to 
the  original  Amendment,  so  far  as  the 
sending  back  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
12  months  was  concerned.  That,  he  be- 
lieved, would  meet  the  objection  made 
to  his  Amendment  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  and  would  leave 
ample  time  for  sending  a  man  back ; 
while  the  saving  clause,  ''as  far  as 
practicable,"  would  guard  him  still 
further  against  the  possible  inconve- 
nience which  he  had  pointed  out.  The 
prisoners  in  this  country  were  really 
guarded  very  carefully  in  the  matter  of 
their  rules  and  regulations.  But  this 
clause  proposed  to  give  power  to  im- 
prison soldiers  in  prisons  which  were  in 
no  way  under  our  control,  and  which 
were  not  subject  to  our  laws.  If  there 
was  one  thing  rendered  more  evident 
than  another  during  the  discussion  which 
took  place  upon  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877, 
it  was  that  the  question  of  manage- 
ment of  prisons,  and  of  the  discipline  of 
the  prisoners  confined  in  them,  required 
the  closest  attention  of  Parliament. 
Since  the  prisons  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  Home  Office,  with  all  the  safe- 
guards introduced,  and  with  all  the 
provisions  made  for  the  safety  and  good 
treatment  of    the  priiouers,    with    tho 
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powers  of  Visiting  Justices,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  look  into  these  places,  there 
had  been  repeated  cases  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  desire  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  do  that  which  was  right, 
our  prison  system  had  broken  down. 
If  such  cases  occurred  in  this  country, 
how  necessary  was  it  that  the  attention 
of  Parliament  should  be  directed  to 
matters  in  prisons  not  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Home  Secretary,  or  the 
control  of  Parliament?  As  regarded 
penal  servitude,  he  did  not  agree,  as 
was  suprgested  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  that  his  object  was  met  by 
the  previous  clauses  of  the  Bill,  in- 
asmuch as  prisoners  could  be  sent  to  Ber- 
muda, which  was  a  hot  and  unhealthy 
climate. 

Colonel COLTHURST  observed,  that 
sentences  for  more  than  12  months  were 
very  rare ;  for  when  a  soldier  was  con- 
victed of  an  offence  for  which  he  ought 
to  receive  a  punishment  of  over  12 
months  imprisonment,  then  he  ought  to 
have  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and 
be  quite  got  rid  of.  Objections  had 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
climate  of  India  upon  prisoners  confined 
in  gaol.  In  his  opinion,  a  man  might 
be  imprisoned  for  12  mouths  without 
suffering  much  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate ;  but  his  health  would  be  much 
affected  if  he  wore  confined  in  India,  or 
any  hot  climate,  for  longer  than  that 
period. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  would 
agree  to  alter  his  Amendment  to  15 
months  he  would  support  him.  No 
doubt,  it  was  an  improper  thing  to  keep 
Europeans  in  confinement  in  India  for  a 
long  period,  and  they  ought,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  avoid  doing  so.  But  it 
sometimes  happened  that  a  soldier 
wanted  to  be  sent  home  to  this  country, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  would  commit  an 
offence  for  which  he  would  be  punished 
and  sent  home  to  England.  He  thought 
if  the  period  of  imprisonment  which 
would  bring  a  man  home  was  put  at  15 
months,  the  sentence  would  be  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  deter  men  from  com- 
mitting offences  in  order  to  be  sent  home. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Meath  was,  how- 
ever, perfectly  right  in  desiring  that 
sentences  over  a  certain  length  of  time 
bhould  not  be  carried  out  in  India.     The 
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objections  raised  to  serving  punishments 
in  India  applied  very  strongly  to  over 
two  years'  imprisonment.     There  wouli 
be  no  harm  in  making  the  minimum  fo: 
which  a  man  was  to  be  sent  home  1.* 
months ;  because,  where  a  sentence  ex 
ceeded  12  months,  18  months  was  g:ene 
rally  given.     It  was  perfectly  right  tha 
sentences  for  1 8  mouths  should  be  serve- 
out  at  home :  but  there  was  a  ditficultr 
if  a  mere  sentence  of  12  months'  im- 
prisonment   should    necessarily  give  i 
man  a  riqrht  to  return  to  this  countrv 
Ho  thought,    under  the   circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  it  would  be  a  rea«n- 
able  proposal  to  ask  the  hon.  Memba 
to  insert  15  months  in  his  Amendment; 
for  he  did  not  think  that  a  soldier  wouM 
wish  to  commit  an  offence,  for  which  he 
would  get  so  severe  a  punishment  as  15 
months,  simplv  in  order  to  be  sent  home. 
Ma.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
tliis  proposal  struck  him  very  much  ii 
the  same  manner  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Henry  Havelock> 
There  might,  no  duubt,  sometimes  bean, 
inducement  to  soldiers  who  witched  \» 
return   home,    to   commit    some  snialL 
offence,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sen^ 
tenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment 
and  sent  home.     Of  course,  that  was  il. 
practice  which  tliey  could  not  possibly 
encourage.     In  the  main,  however,  ba 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Membt^ 
for  Meath  ;  and  ho  knew  nothing  mora 
objectionable  than  that  persons  sabjert 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  shooJJ 
be  made  to  serve  out  those  sentences  in 
hot  climates,  where  the  prisoners  wer« 
confined  in  gaols  over  which  this  Hoa» 
had  no  control.     He  quite  agreed  thati 
under  those  cinnimstances,  it  wasrirft 
that  they  should  be  brought  home.  B* 
tliought  that  the  proper  thing  would  U 
to  substitute.  18  months  for  12;  andb» 
would,   therefore,  agree  to  the  Ame«r 
mentof  the  lion.  Member  fur  Moath,ifbi 
would  accept  the  clause  in  that  manatf- 
He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  wooM 
appreciate  the  reasons  which  led  bin  w 
do  this.     In    the  first   place,  every** 
must  wish  that  prisoners  should  be  seo^ 
to  serve  out  their  sentences  in  cHnutet 
where  it  was  not  hot.     But,  on  theutbff 
hand,  they  would  entail  a  danger  of  en- 
couraging soldiers  to  commit  offences  !■ 
order  to   be  sent   home,  if  they  g»^ 
them  the  right  to  bo  sent  home  wb« 
punished  with  a  small  term  of  imprisoa- 
mont. 
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Major  O'BEIRNE  had  never  known 
any  instance  of  men  deserting  in  India. 
It  was  his  experience  that  men  liked  to 
go  to  India,  and  were  never  absent  when 
ordered  to  that  country.  He  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  probability  of 
their  committing  these  offences  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transported  from  India. 
He  did  not  approve  of  the  proposal  to 
alter  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  which 
a  soldier  should  be  sent  home  from  12 
months  to  15,  nor  to  18,  as  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. He  trusted  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  would  not  give  way  on 
the  point. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  Government  recognized  the  force  of 
the  argument  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Meath.  The  Government 
had  recognized,  to  the  full,  the  considera- 
tions he  had  urged;  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  enter  into  discussion  as  to 
whether,  the  term  should  be  12  months, 
or  15  months,  or  18  months.  He  felt  very 
strongly  that,  whether  it  was  a  matter 
of  three  months'  imprisonment  or  of  six 
months'  imprisonment,  yet  that  they 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere ;  and  was 
it  not  a  reasonable  proposal  that,  for  sen- 
tences of  1 2  months,  the  prisoners  should 
be  brought  within  the  control  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary himself  ?  When  a  prisoner  was  a 
soldier  serving  in  the  ranks,  it  was  right 
that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  prison  under 
proper  Parliamentary  and  Constitu- 
tional control — which  he  would  not  bo 
if  allowed  to  serve  out  his  imprisonmont 
abroad.  With  respect  to  the  argument 
that  soldiers  would  commit  crimes  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  home,  he  did 
not  think  that  it  had  any  weight.  He 
had  some  real  information  upon  the 
point,  and  that  information  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  accordance  with  the  view 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary.  Soldiers  preferred 
remaining  in  India  to  being  sent  home, 
for  in  India  they  had  servants  to  wait 
upon  them,  and  do  things  for  them, 
which  at  home  they  did  for  themselves. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  it  was 
really  the  fact  that  soldiers  would  be 
likely  to  commit  crimes,  which  would 
entail  12  or  15  months'  imprisonment, 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  liable  to  be 
sent  home?  He  would  appeal  to  the 
Government  not  to  meet  this  Amend- 


ment in  an  obstinate  spirit ;  for  he  was 
convinced  a  little  reflection  would  show 
them  how  undesirable  it  was  that,  having 
admitted  the  whole  case  urged  by  tho 
hon.  Member  for  Meath,  they  should 
insist  in  making  tlie  term  of  imprison- 
ment 1 8  months  instt^ad  of  12.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  it  was  like  haggling  over  an 
article  in  a  shop,  instead  of  acting  as  a 
deliberative  Assembly.  He  wasconvincod 
that  if  his  hon.  Friend  would  stand  by 
his  Amendment  public  opinion  out-of- 
doors  would  justify  him  in  the  course 
he  had  taken. 

Colonel  COLTHUEST  desired  to 
raise  the  whole  question  as  to  tlio 
desirability,  or  the  undesirability,  of 
imprisoning  soldiers  in  civil  gaols.  For 
he  did  not  think  it  right  that  soldiers 
should  be  sent  to  civil  gaols  where  they 
were  crowded  with  convicts  of  all  grades. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell)  had  stated 
the  injurious  effects  that  imprison- 
ment in  India  produced  upon  Euro- 
peans ;  and  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Cross)  to  re-consider  this 
question.  He  thought  that  any  such 
practical  inconvenience  from  leaving  tho 
Amendment  as  it  stood  would  be  met  by 
courts  martial  not  sentencing  men  to  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  12  months 
when  it  was  undesirable  for  them  to  bo 
sent  home.  In  that  way  it  would  bo 
quite  possible  to  meet  the  case  of  crimes 
which  had  been  committed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  homo.  He  was  quite 
of  the  opinion  that  if  a  man  committed 
an  offence  worthy  to  be  punished  by  1 2 
months'  imprisonment  then  that  man  had 
better  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  and  got 
rid  of  altogether. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  did  not  desire  to 
refer  to  the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Sir  Henry  Havelock),  nor  was 
he  going  into  the  question  of  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  soldiers 
being  placed  in  civil  gaols.  What  ho 
wished  to  do  was  to  point  out  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  was  a  humanitarian  Amendment, 
and  one  which  would  in  no  way  diminish 
the  efficacy  or  efficiency  of  punishment. 
Speaking  in  that  point  of  view,  he  might 
say  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
punishment  in  Indian  gaols  was  quite 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Imprison- 
ment in  Indian  gaols  at  present  was  very 
much  the  same  as  imprisonment  in  the 
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worst  kept  gaols  in  this  country  in  the 
old  times — before  there  was  any  reform 
in  the  system — with  the  hot  climate  super- 
added. He  had  not  had  time,  during 
that  Session,  to  carry  out  an  engage- 
ment which  he  had  entered  into  to  bring 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  civil  gaols 
before  the  notice  of  that  House.  He 
might  say  that  all  the  leading  English 
newspapers  in  India,  and  all  the  most 
respectable  journals  of  that  country,  had 
been  latterly  drawing  attention  to  the 
frightful  mortality  which  took  place  in 
Indian  gaols.  In  some  cases  the  mor- 
tality had  been  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
mortality  out-of-doors  in  the  same  place. 
Nothing  that  they  knew  of  in  their  pre- 
sent life  at  home  could  give  a  fair  analogy 
by  which  they  could  judge  of  the  horrors 
of  prison  life  in  India.  In  fact,  he  con- 
fessed that  his  only  objection  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  was  this — that  if  they 
took  European  soldiers  out  of  Indian 
prisons,  and  if  they  removed  their 
liability  to  serve  out  their  time  in  Indian 
gaols,  then  the  Indian  gaols,  already 
fearful,  would  become  absolute  pande- 
moniums. Now,  the  presence  of  Euro- 
pean convicts  had  a  slight  effect  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Indian  gaols. 
To  show  the  callousness  with  which 
Indian  convicts  were  treated,  he  could 
not  do  better  than  refer  to  a  statement  of 
a  most  respectable  authority — a  man 
who,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  was  a 
most  humane  man.  But  that  gentleman 
actually  maintained  that  if  the  frightful 
mortality  in  Indian  gaols  was  diminished, 
that  would  diminish  the  deterrent  effect 
of  the  punishment  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  would  be  dangerous.  How  an  ordi- 
narily weU-disposed  man  could  take  such 
views  as  this  was  astonishing;  but  it 
was  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  mind 
had  become  warped  by  officialism,  and 
he  did  not  see  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
doctrine  which  ho  affirmed.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  European  soldiers  should 
be  exposed  to  punishment  in  Indian 
gaols,  unless  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  there  was  no  case  of  absolute 
necessity  which  required  their  imprison- 
ment for  18  months.  Twelve  months  was 
quite  enough  ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
punishment  of  12  months'  imprisonment 
in  an  Indian  gaol  to  a  European  soldier 
would  injure  his  health  as  much  as  10 
years'  imprisonment  in  a  gaol  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  O'Donnvll 


Mr.  BIGGAR  did  not  think  thai  the 
Government  understood  the  nature  of 
the  Amendment.      The    effect   of  the 
Amendment  was  that  if  a  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  1 2  months'  imprison- 
ment then  he  was  to  be  sent  home.   The 
Government  seemed  to  think  that  pri- 
soners ought  to  be  kept  for  18  months  in 
Indian  gaols  for  any  offence  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  that  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  conten- 
tion.   If  a  man  were  sent  to  prison,  one 
of  two  things  would  happen.    Either  he 
would  die — which   was  very  likely  to 
happen — or  his  health  woiild  be  per- 
manently injured.      That   must  be  the 
practical   result  of  imprisoning  Euro- 
peans in  exceedingly  hot  climates.    He 
had  taken  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a 
military  prisoner  who  had  suffered  con- 
finement  during  a   hot   Irish  summer. 
And  this  gentleman  was  very  seriouslj 
injured,  by  being  kept  closed  up  in  a 
private  house  ;  yet  how  much  better  vas 
that   than   an   ordinary  gaol ;  and  if  a 
man's  health  was  so  much  injured  hy 
his  confinement  in  a  private  house  for  a 
few  weeks,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
confinement  for  over  a  year  in  a  Natire 
gaol  in  India  ?     Ho  did  not  think  that 
the   Government   sliould  hold  out,  and 
should  persist  in  injuring  the  health  of 
men,  and  perhaps  causing  their  death, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  clause 
after  clause  without  permitting  them  to 
be  amended  in  accordance  with  common 
sense.     The  contention  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  the  ^lember  for  Sunder- 
land (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  was  that  the 
limit    of   imprisonment    should   be  15 
months.      The    difference    between  12 
months  and  15  months  uas  very  slight, 
and  for  this  reason — that  if  a  court  con- 
sidered itself  bound   to   give  a  larpw 
sentence  than  1 2  months  it  would  hardlf 
stop  at  15  months,  but  would  gire  W 
months  at  once. 

Mr.  PARNELL  could  not  see  vhit 
reiison  the  Government  could  hare  fat 
holding  out  against  the  Amendment 
The  first  reason  which  the  right  hoa* 
Gentleman  tho  Homo  Secretary  had 
given  was  one  which  he  did  not  thiflt 
could  be  raised  to  the  Amendment.  He 
was  not,  at  first,  very  certain  whether 
six  months  ought  not  to  bo  the  limit  for 
which  prisoners  should  be  confined  in 
Indian  gaols ;  but  in  agreeing  to  the 
term  of  12  months,  ho  did  so  because  hi* 
thought  there  nright  be  some  practirtl 
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difficulty  in  providing  that  they  should 
be  sent  home  when  sentenced  to  a  shorter 
term.  Not  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  term  of  12  months  was  too  long,  for 
12  months'  hard  labour  in  an  Indian 
prison,  in  a  climate  where  every  white 
man  was  unable  to  go  about  during  the 
day  time,  and  was  obliged  to  be  assisted 
by  a  number  of  Native  servants,  who  did 
for  him  what  he  did  for  himself  in  our 
climate,  was  too  much.  Ho  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  objection  to  12 
months  being  put  as  the  limit  for  impri- 
sonment. It  had  been  suggested,  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock),  that  the  limit  should  be  fixed  at 
15  months,  because  a  man  might  commit 
an  ofifence  in  order  to  get  12  months' 
imprisonment.  He  must  confess  that  he 
did  not  understand  that  contention.  It 
seemed  to  him  so  utterly  impossible  that 
ho  could  not  understand  it.  Did  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Sunderland,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary,  think  that  men 
would  commit  offences  which  would  en- 
tail their  being  sent  home  in  the  hold  of 
an  English  troop-ship  to  a  prison  in 
England,  and  then  sent  back  to  India, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  to  re- 
join their  regiment  ?  He  could  not 
understand  that  any  man  would  do 
that.  If  prisoners  were  discharged 
from  the  Service  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  imprisonment,  then  he 
coiild  have  understood  the  contention. 
But  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  a  man  would  accept  a  consider- 
able amount  of  punishment,  being  sent 
home  in  irons  in  the  hold  of  a  troop-ship, 
and  then  being  made  to  do  exceedingly 
hard  labour  in  the  prison  in  England, 
with  the  liability  of  being  sent  out  to 
India  again,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  India.  It  struck  him  that  12 
months'  imprisonment  in  an  English 
gaol  would  produce  results  which  a  man 
would  carry  with  him  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It  had  been  said,  over  and  over 
again,  by  English  Judges,  that  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
was  as  much  as  any  man  coidd  bear. 
Why,  then,  should  they  suppose  that 
men  would  commit  offences  entailing  all 
these  consequences  upon  them,  simply 
in  order  to  avoid  service  in  India?  Then 
as  to  the  Indian  prisons,  tlioy  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  their  discipline  and  re- 
gulations ;  and  it  was  not  right  that  an 


English  prisoner  shoidd  be  kept  in  them 
for  any  length  of  time.  No  doubt  the 
Governor  General  could  make  rules  for 
these  prisons ;  but  that  House  did  not 
know  what  laws  he  could  make,  and  ho 
was  not  amenable  to  English  public 
opinion,  or  to  the  control  of  that  House. 
He  was  not  in  the  position  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  who, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Prisons  Bill, 
was  so  very  much  enlightened  upon  the 
question  that  he  agreed  to  material  al- 
terations in  regulations,  as  to  which  he 
knew  nothing  until  they  were  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  the  riiles  and  regula- 
tions in  English  prisons  were  laid  before 
Parliament.  But  the  Governor  General 
knew  nothing  about  their  proceedings, 
and  was  not  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  any  argument,  or  Notices  of  Motion 
that  might  be  g^ven  in  that  House ;  but 
by  the  clause  under  discussion  they  were 
asked  to  allow  the  Governor  General  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  as  to  which 
the  House  would  know  absolutely  no- 
thing. Perhaps  they  would  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House ;  but  that  form 
was  of  such  smaU  moment  that  it  would 
go  for  nothing.  They  had  not  the  Go- 
vernor General  there — he  was  not  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  in  the  same  way 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  Government 
might  agree  to  the  very  reasonable 
Am'endment  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward in  a  temperate  and  proper  spirit. 
The  objections  which  the  Government 
had  raised  to  it  were  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  were,  in  the  highest  degree, 
improbable.  Their  argument  was,  that 
one  or  two  men  in  India  might  commit  a 
serious  offence  in  order  to  be  sent  homo 
to  endure  two  or  three  years'  imprison- 
ment in  England.  And  because  there 
were  one  or  two  hardened  criminals  in 
the  Service,  was  it  in  reason  that  num- 
bers of  other  men  should  be  subjected  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  such  as  no  white 
man  was  able  to  endure  ?  He  would  ask 
the  Government  to  re-consider  this  mat- 
ter in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  con- 
cession. This  question  of  prison  punish- 
ment was  one  upon  which  Irish  Members 
felt  acutely;  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  people  of  England,  wondered  why 
they  took  such  an  interest  in  it.  From 
the  circumstances  of  the  history  of  their 
country  they  had  been  brought  in  con- 
nection with  prifjon  matters.      Thoy  had 
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perliapsfortunatelybeeuforced  upon  their 
attontion  in  the  way  in  which  they  had 
not  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Wlienover  questions 
of  this  kind  arose  Irish  ^[embers  were 
bound  to  be  very  energetic  in  watching 
the  actions  of  the  Government.  He 
trusted  that  the  Amendment  ho  liad 
j)roposed  would  be  assented  to  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  statement,  that  the  Government  had 
raised  objections  to  this  Amendment,  was 
not  quite  accurate.  The  objection  to  the 
Amendment  had  been  raised  b}'  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock),  who  had  said  that  if 
a  man  in  India  wanted  to  be  sent  home 
a  short  term  of  imprisonment  would 
tempt  him  to  take  that  means  of  doing 
so.  He  must  say  that  he  thought  that 
was  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  that 
there  was  really  some  danger,  if  they 
made  the  term  of  imprisonment  too 
short.  The  question  really  was,  whether 
there  was  this  danger  of  soldiers  in  India 
who  wished  to  be  sent  home  committing 
ofifences  in  order  to  be  so?  If  that 
danger  existed,  he  desired  to  prevent  it ; 
and  if  hon.  Members  would  agree  to 
what  he  believed  to  bo  a  very  fair  com- 
promise, he  would  accept  the  term  pro- 
posed of  1 2  months.  Ho  should  pro])ose 
to  add  to  tlie  Amendment  the  words — 
'*  Unless  in  the  case  of  imprisonment, 
the  court  shall,  for  special  reasons,  other- 
wise order.'*  That  would  operate  to  pre- 
vent men  taking  advanta;^e  of  these 
means  of  getting  home,  tor  it  would 
enable  the  court  to  stop  tliem.  He  fully 
recognized  the  iieoessity  of  sending  pri- 
soners homo  who  were  sentenced  to 
longer  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  his 
sole  object  was  to  i)rovent  that  provi- 
sion being  abused.  If  hon.  Members 
would  consent  to  the  addition  he  had 
proposed,  ho  would  agree  to  accept 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath. 

Mr.  PAENELL  thought  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
very  reasonable,  and  he  should  bo  hapj>3' 
to  agree  to  it.  Perhaps  a  Proviso  might 
be  added  that  when  the  court  otherwise 
directed  it  should  be  for  some  special 
reason. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  ho 
did  not  object  to  that. 

Amendment,  as  aMicndcd.  ^///v. ''*  f^. 
Mr.  Par n ell 


Mr.  BIGGAR  was  very  sorry  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  ^feath  had  agreed  to 
the  alteration  of  his  Amendment,  andf  r 
this  reason — that  he  believed  that,  ia 
practice,  in    India,  and  in  all  hot  cli- 
mates, imprisonment  forever  12  months 
simply  meant  death  to  a  European.    Oi 
course,  they  knew,   at  all  events,  thtj 
suspected,  that  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  get  rid  of  all  those  soldier? 
who  were  considered  troublesome.    The 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  was  this — that  somd 
warm  climates  were  not    so    severe  as 
others;    and   that    there  would   be  no 
great  injustice  in  keeping  a  man  impri- 
soned there  for  more  than  12  months. 
But  the  right    hon.  Gentleman   forgot 
that  in  a  good  climate  a  prisoner  would 
not  wish  to  get  home.     In  a  good  cli- 
mate, like  that  of  Austi-alia.  a  prisoner 
would  be  well  satisfied  to  remain  in  the 
Colony  instead  of  being  sent    to  set. 
Some  climates  were   very  much  worse 
than  India ;  but  he  had  been  informed 
that  in  these  hot  climates  such  a  thing 
as    imprisonment     for    more    than  \i 
months  did  not  exist  at  all ;  so  that  the 
contention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  made  no  practical  difference, 
and  he  might  have  agreed  at  once  to  the 
Amendment  of  the    hon.    Member  for 
Meath.      The  Government   seemed  in- 
clined to  do  all  they  could  to  make  the 
punishment  as  severe  as  possible,  and  he 
must  say  that  ho  thought  it  bad  policy 
on  their  part.     They  should  rememba 
how  unpopular  the  British  Army  was  at 
present,  and  how  unpopular  it  deserved 
to  be.     It  was  onlv  recentlv  thev  had 
hoard  how   an   Irish  regiment  at  the 
Cape  had  been  sent  back,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  go  to  the  front,  and 
were  thus  made  practically  U8elei«.  The 
Government  was  bent  upon  making  the 
position  of  a  soldier  as  unpleasint  as 
possible,  instead  of  making  it  as  popnlv 
and  favourable  as  they  could. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  130  (Dut}'  of  governor  of  prison 
to  receive  prisouei-s,  deserters,  and  ah- 
sentees  without  leave)  agreed  to, 

Mditartf  Fruons. 

Clause  131  (Establishment  and  regula- 
tion of  military  prisons). 

Sir  HENRY  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
lir   J  i-i^posed    \.t  uu'Vr  un   Aracndtnesl 
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upon  this  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilating a  principle;  but  he  did  not  intend 
to  insist  upon  the  Amendment  being 
accepted  as  it  stood.  He  desired,  in 
common  with  all  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Army,  that  a  practice  which 
went  at  the  root  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Army  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. K  he  received  an  assurance  from 
the  Government  that  the  matter  would 
be  considered,  then  he  should  not  press 
his  Amendment.  The  Amendment 
which  he  had  to  move  was  to  provide 
that  soldiers  under  sentence  of  court 
martial  should  be  confined  in  military 
prisons,  and  not  in  civil  gaols.  The 
reason  for  this  Amendment  was  strongly 
urged  by  all  who  had  to  deal  with  the 
Army,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  in- 
jurious effect  that  contact  with  the  civil 
population  in  the  gaol  had  upon  the 
soldier.  The  class  of  military  offenders, 
whom  he  did  not  desire  to  extenuate, 
but  who  had  committed  purely  military 
offences,  ought  to  be  confined  in  military 
prisons,  and  not  herded  in  civil  gaols 
with  felons  undergoing  sentences  for 
crimes  of  a  disgraceful  nature.  In  a 
letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  authority  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
self-respect  of  the  soldier  to  imprison 
him  in  the  common  gaol  with  the  felon 
or  pickpocket,  for  he  not  only  obtained 
his  first  lesson  in  crime,  but  afterwards 
might  recognize  his  former  fellow-pri- 
soner, and,  what  was  more,  might  be  re- 
cognized by  him.  This  was  a  subject 
which  required  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  military  authorities.  There  had 
been  considerable  changes  in  those  mat- 
ters from  time  to  time.  The  system  in 
use  before  1842  was  to  confine  soldiers 
convicted  of  military  offences  with  ordi- 
nary felons,  and  the  most  injurious  con- 
sequences resulted  from  that  practice. 
A  Committee  was  appointed,  presided 
over  by  Ijord  Cathcart,  and  in  1844  re- 
ported as  to  the  desirability  of  providing 
military  prisons  solely  for  the  reception 
of  persons  convicted  of  military  offences. 
As  the  result  of  that  Committee,  mili- 
tary prisons  were  instituted,  which  were 
continued  till  some  years  back,  when  the 
system  was  again  changed.  He  did  not 
desire  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
the  civil  offender  and  a  certain  class  of 
military  offenders  ;  but  there  were  some 
offences  for  wliich  a  soldier  was  impri- 
soned— such  as  lonjr-coutinued  drunken- 


ness, or  insubordination  of  the  lesser 
degree — which  were  purely  military 
crimes,  although  they  required  to  be 
punished  for  the  discipline  of  the  Ser- 
vice. He  thought  it  right  that  the 
greatest  possible  distinction  should  be 
made  between  such  offences  as  these 
and  crimes  which  inflicted  a  social 
stigma  upon  the  offender.  He  believed 
it  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  Army  if  this  distinction  were 
made,  and  would  induce  many  men  to 
enlist  who  were  now  kept  from  doing  so. 
At  present,  for  the  breach  of  some  small 
matter  of  military  discipline,  a  man 
who,  under  no  circumstances,  would  be 
guilty  of  any  offence  of  a  disgraceful 
nature,  might,  through  indiscretion, 
bring  himself  into  the  position  of  an 
offender,  and  be  sent  to  the  civil  prison 
and  compelled  to  associate  with  the 
worst  offenders.  He  believed  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  entirely  with  him  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  all  over  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  Prisons  Act  of  1 877, 
prisons  were  becoming  empty  every  day. 
What  he  desired  to  see  was  some  part 
of  these  prisons  set  apart  solely  for  mili- 
tary offenders — for  those  persons  who 
had  been  guilty  of  purely  military 
offences.  The  decision  come  to  in  1870 
to  do  away  with  prisons,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  military  prisons  were 
closed,  was  come  to  on  very  partial  and 
insufficient  grounds.  A  Royal  Commis- 
sion reported  that  their  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  various  military  prisons  ; 
but  the  prisons  which  they  had  seen 
were  amongst  the  worst  in  the  King- 
dom. Then  they  were  shown  some 
model  civil  gaols,  and  they  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  military  and  the 
civil  prisons,  very  unfavourable  to  the 
former.  But  some  military  prisons  were 
at  that  time  being  conducted  on  the 
best  principles.  One  of  the  prisons 
which  the  Commission  saw  was  that  at 
Chatham,  a  very  old  place,  dating  back 
its  arrangements  from  the  time  that  the 
French  were  confined  there ;  it  was 
objectionable  altogether.  Still  more 
objectionable  was  the  military  prison  at 
Aldershot,  which  was  a  mere  temporary 
edifice,  in  which  there  were  no  proper 
arrangements  to  carry  out  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1869  recommended  the  aboli- 
tion of  military  prisons  on  what  he  could 
not  but  consider  partial  and  insufficient 
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grounds.  He  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  now  refuse  to  re-consider 
that  decision  ;  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
inform  them  whether  there  was  any 
possibility  of  doing  away,  at  an  early 
period,  with  the  anomaly  which  he  de- 
sired to  see  abolished  ?  He  should  not 
press  the  Amendment,  if  it  were  under- 
stood that  some  action  would  be  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  matter. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  was  also  in 
possession  of  information  as  to  the  bad 
effect  upon  soldiers  from  being  confined 
in  ordinary  prisons.    The  governor  of  a 
large  city  goal  stated  ho  had  about  30 
soldiers  on  an  average  as  prisoners.    He 
knew  they  had  not  committed  any  grave 
crimes,  poor  fellows ;   he  rather  liked 
them,  they  gave  no  trouble,  were  not  up 
to  the  tricks  of  the  old  gaol  birds ;  con- 
sequently, they  were  employed  by  the 
warders  in   many   offices   which    gave 
them    greater    freedom.     This  sliowed 
that  the  soldiers  who  were  confined  in 
prisons  would  be  contaminated  by  being 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  occui)ant8  of 
civil  gaols.     He  knew  tliat  some  civil 
gaols  were  now   on    the   separate   sys- 
tem ;  but  some  were  not.     At  the  pre- 
sent time,    soldiers   convicted    of  mili- 
tary oflFences  wore  divided  among  about 
14  gaols  in  England,  in  numbers  of  from 
^\Q  to  40  in  each.     Under  a  system  of 
military  prisons,  it  was  considered  to  be 
a  great  part  of  the  discipline,  and  as  a 
matter  which  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
great  effect  upon  the  soldier,  that  the 
governor  of  a  military  prison  was  an 
officer  selected  for  the  duty,  and  that  the 
warders    were    generally    non- commis- 
sioned officers  ;  and  the  discipline  of  a 
prison  conducted  in  that  way  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  good  impression  upon 
soldiers  who  had  committed  what  were 
often    in   a    moral    sense    really    very 
slight   off*ences.       There    was    another 
grievance  of  which  the  Catholic  soldier 
could    complain.      Under    the   present 
system,    in  military  prisons  there  was 
both  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  chap- 
lain.    In  the  case  of  gaols  where  a  few 
soldiers  were  confined,  there  might  be 
only   seven  or   eight   Catholics   among 
tliem.     That  was  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  entitle  them  to  the  services  of  a 
Catholic  priest.  If  in  a  town  whore  there 
was  a  Catholic  priest,  no  consideration 
of  money  would  prevent  him  from  attend- 
ing them,  no   doubt;  but  bucli  Catliuiio 

iSir  Ilchrif  Uac clock 


priest  would  not  have  the  position  of  a 
chaplain,  nor,  what  was  very  desirable, 
the  authority  of  the  prison  official.    He 
did  not  wish  to  go  too  much  into  that 
argument;    but  he  wished  to  say  that 
amongst  the  grievances  which  the  pre- 
sent system  of  confinement  in  civil  gaols 
entailed.  Her  Majesty's  Catholic  soldiers 
enjoyed  their  full  share.     The  Queen's 
Regulations  provided  that  soldiers  who 
were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and 
afterwards  to  be  dismissed  with  igno- 
miny, were  in  all  cases  to   be  sent  to 
civil  gaols,  and  thus  the  authorities  had 
attached  to  civil  gaols  a  certain  stigma. 
But    now,  this    ignominy,    which   the 
Queen's  Regulations  reserved  for  the 
worst  ofiBnces,  was  inflicted  upon  ererr 
soldier.     An  officer  of  great  experience 
had  told  him  of  an  incident  which  showed 
the  system  in  very  strong  colours.    He 
stated  that  he  had  seen  a  young  soldier, 
sentenced   to    imprisonment    for  being 
disrespectful  to  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, manacled  with  a  prisoner  sentenced 
to  be  discharged  for  disgraceful  condacL 
He  hoped  that  this  state  of  things  would 
not   be  allowed  to  continue;   and  that 
there  would  bo  an  inquiry,  either  by  a 
Committee  of  that  House,  or  by  a  Eojal 
Commission,  or  in  any  other  way,  hj 
which  a  satisfactory  result  might  be  oh- 
tained.     The    President  of   the  Bojal 
Commission  that  recommended  the  abo- 
lition of  military  prisons  in  1870  now 
seemed  to  have  had  his  eyes  opened  in 
this  matter.     In  his  Report  for  1877,  he 
said — 

*'That  a  re- distribution  of  prisoners  »w 
iiecoHSJirily  governed  by  the  accommodatioo  of 
the  prison  ;  but  it  was  worthy  of  considewtidn 
whether  it  would  not  bo  worth  while  to  enlarpt 
existing  prisons  to  enable  them  to  hold  aU 
prisoners  of  three  months*  sentences.*' 

He  trusted  that  the  Government  wooU 
give  some  assurance  that  they  wonU 
deal  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  tint 
this  was  a  question  which  had  often 
been  brought  forward,  and  it  was  oae  of 
the  utmost  importance.  He  most  entirely 
agreed  with  everything  that  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  gallant  GFentleman 
who  had  brought  forward  this  matter. 
For  his  part,  he  liad  never  conceaW 
his  opinion  that  a  soldier,  when  sent  to 
a  prison  for  an  ofi'ence,  not  against  the 
laws  of  the  country,  but  for  som* 
breach  of  Anny  discipline,  ought  to  be 
kcjit  entirely  sepaiutc  li-um  the  unlinar.* 
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occupants  of  the  pri'jon.  The  notion  ! 
that  a  soldier  should  become  a  gaol- 
bird was  so  entirely  objectionable  that ; 
it  ought  to  be  provided  that  soldiers 
fihould  be  kept  separate  in  this  way — 
that  a  soldier  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
make  a  companion  of  a  man  who  had 
been  sentenced  for  a  crime  against  the 
laws  of  the  country.  He  most  entirely 
agreed  with  the  lion,  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man that  that  ought  to  bo  the  case. 
Till  about  the  year  1840,  soldiers  who 
had  committed  breaches  of  Army  disci- 
pline were  confined  in  civil  prisons ;  and 
he  believed  the  origin  of  military  prisons 
was  this — magistrates  made  complaints 
with  respect  to  the  evil  effects  of  mixing 
up  soldiers  with  other  prisoners  in  gaols, 
and  they  suggested  that  there  should 
be  military  prisons.  Certain  military 
prisons  were  established ;  and,  eventually, 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  matter,  and  tliey 
reported  that  all  soldiers  should  bo  con- 
fined in  separate  prisons,  and  that  was 
done.  Ho  was  not  prepared  to  ^^ay  now 
that  prisons  should  be  built  for  poldiers, 
for  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  have  something 
to  say  on  that  matter  ;  but  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  do  what  they  could  to 
prevent  military  prisoners  being  brought 
m  contact  with  civil  prisoners,  though 
they  had  not  at  present  done  it  as  fully 
as  he  hoped  to  do.  They  had  prei)arod 
certain  prisons  in  JScotlaud  for  military 
prisoners,  which  prisons  would  have 
been  closed  altogether  had  they  not 
been  used  for  that  purpose.  They  could 
only  proceed  by  degrees  in  this  matter, 
and  deal  with  the  prisons  as  they  came 
into  their  hands ;  but  they  hoped,  in 
other  parts  of  tho  country,  to  do  what 
was  necessary  in  order  to  separate  mili- 
tary prisoners  from  civil.  They  had 
sometimes  to  confine  ordinary  prisoners 
with  military  offenders  in  tho  same 
walls ;  but  it  was  their  intention,  so  far 
as  practicable,  to  keep  the  two  classes  of 
prisoners  entirely  distinct,  and  not  allow 
them  to  mix  up,  in  any  shape  or  form,  or 
to  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  associate 
with  each  other.  He  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  this 
out.  If  he  found  no  more  difficulty  than 
he  had  at  the  present  moment,  ho  should 
be  willing  to  carry  out  the  principle 
suggested,  with  which  he  entirely  agreed, 
that  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  gaol 
simply  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline  j 


ought  not  to  be  considered  as  criminals 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  nor 
as  gaol-l>irds,  but  should  be  kept  as 
absolutely  separate  and  distinct  as  pos- 
sible. With  the  assurance  which  he 
had  given  on  tliis  matter,  he  hoped  that 
the  lion,  and  gallant  Member  would  not 
press  his  Amendment.  If  they  did  find 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  he  should 
be  disposed  to  request  the  War  Office 
to  consider  the  subject. 

Mr.  ()\^IIAUGHNESSY  did  not 
think  that  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  had  touched  upon 
one  very  great  evil  of  the  2)resent 
system,  and  that  was  that  a  soldier  con- 
vi(^ted  of  a  military  offence  was  put 
upon  the  ordinary  low  diet  of  a  prisoner. 
He  thought  that  that  was  a  very  bad 
rule.  They  could  not  afford  to  punish 
the  soldier  to  tho  extent  of  the  loss  of 
his  sei^ices.  In  his  opinion,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  find  it  necessary 
to  make  some  distinction  between  tho 
dietary  of  the  civil  and  military  offender. 
With  regard  to  the  class  of  crime  which 
they  had  heard  of  within  the  last  two 
days,  there  was  no  reason  to  exenn)t 
those  soldiers  from  the  position  of  ordi- 
nary civil  criminals.  He  would,  how- 
ever, impress  very  strongly  upon  tlie 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tlu' 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  desira- 
bility, if  it  could  be  done,  of  taking 
away  from  military  offenders  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  a  man  being  sent  to 
prison.  It  had  been  well  observed  the 
other  night,  when  they  were  discussing 
the  punishment  of  soldiers,  that  thoy 
could  not  remedy  by  law  the  stigma 
attaching  to  a  soldier  who  had  been 
punished.  But  if  they  found  that  there 
was  a  stitcma  whicli  could  be  removed, 
then  the  Government  should  do  their 
best  to  remove  it.  When  a  man  was 
sentenced  for  a  military  offence,  which 
imputf.'d  t:)  him  no  moral  wrong,  to 
herd  with  criminals,  a  state  of  things 
was  brought  about  which  kept  the 
belter  class  of  men  from  enli.sting  in  the 
Army.  He  thought  it  highly  desirable 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mil.  PARNELL  thought  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  was  an  exceedingly  good  one. 
It  was  a  principle  which  they  had  been 
advocating  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
He  was  glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the   Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Home  Department  had  gone  so  far  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House.     He  took  it 
that  the  definition  of  a  military  offence 
would  be  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and 
not  an  offence  created  by  the  law  of  the 
land.     The  Secretary  of  State   for  the 
Home  Department  had  promised  them 
that  such  offenders  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  offenders  against  the  law  of  the 
land.     That  was  a  proposition  which  he 
most  cordially  agreed  with.     As  to  the 
rules   and   regulations   to  be  made  for 
these  military  prisons  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish,  these  would,  he  pre- 
sumed, be  a  question  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.     It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Home  Secretary  to  frame 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  mili- 
tary prisons,  on  the  same  principles  on 
"which  he  had  framed  rules  for  the  civil 
prisons.     Perhaps  he  would  be  enabled, 
as  regarded  matters  of  detail,  to  make 
some  explanations.     Of  course,  if  the 
Home  Secretary  felt  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient power    to    make    these    rules  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  give  him  any 
additional  power.     Otherwise,  it  would 
be    necessary    to    give    him    sufficient 
power  to  cari'y  out  the   alterations  he 
intended.     As    regarded    the    question 
raised  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  O'Shaughnesey)  as  to  the  dietary, 
he  thought  it  was  a  matter  which  should 
be   attended   to.      Some   soldiers  were 
being  constantly  sent  to  prison  for  short 
terms  of  imprisonment ;  and  it  was  im- 
wise,    by   giving   them  an   unduly  low 
diet,  ^o  render  them  unfit  for  perform- 
ing their  duty.     The  prison  diet  con- 
sisted, for  short-service  prisoners,  of  1 C 
ounces  of  bread,  and  about  Ij^lbs.  of 
stirabout  per  day.     The  latter  consisted 
of  three  ounces  of  meat  and  three  ounces 
of  oatmeal ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  that 
was  a  very  small  dietary  for  a  military 
prisoner ;  and  he  thought  some  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  their  case.  They 
knew   that  soldiers   were   sentenced  to 
penal   servitude   for  breaches  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  he  desired  to  know  whether 
those   cases   would    be  covered   by  the 
Amendment?     After  the   action  of  the 
Queen  r.  Hogarth,  a  sergeant  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for 
what  was  nothing  but  an  error  of  judg- 
ment or  breach  of  discipline.     The  man, 
however,  could   not  have  been  a  very 
bad  character,  because  he  was  a  sergeant 
who  was  in  command  of  an  outpost  de- 
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tached  for  important  duty ;  and  it  would 
be  a  very  hard  case  that  that  man  should 
be  sent  home  to  England,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  penal  prisons  to  undergo  his 
sentence.  Ho  was  anxious  to  know 
what  the  idea  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  with  regard  to  such  a  case  as 
that  ?  He  would  also  point  out  that 
military  prisons  were  not  now  under 
the  same  control  as  the  penal  priscnsi. 
The  military  prison  which  they  had 
was  not  now  under  the  Prisons  Acts  nf 
1865  or  1866  ;  and  he  rather  thought  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  power  in  this 
Bill  with  regard  to  that  prison  and  the 
prisoners  brought  there.  Otherwise  they 
might  find  they  had  not  power  to  canr 
out  their  intentions.  He  supposed  a 
military  prison  was  governed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  convict  prisons,  though 
he  should  be  glad  to  have  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  said,  it  had 
been  stated  that  there  was  only  one 
military  prison — namely,  Gosport.  He 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  Dublin 
military  prison  had  been  closed  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  No ;  mj 
statement  referred  to  England. 

Mr.    BIGGAR    was    glad  his  hon. 
Friend  the    Member    for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)    and    his    hon.    and   learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  had  drawn  attention  t« 
the  desirability  of  giving  sufficient  food 
to  the  military  privsouers,  because  they 
ought  not  to  be  starved  as  well  as  im- 
prisoned.    The  object  of  sending  men 
to  prison — whether  they  were  political 
or  military  prisoners — was  not  to  starr* 
them  to  death,  but  to  subject  them  to 
some  very  strict  discipline,   and  keep 
them  from  the  outside  world.    To  sup- 
pose that  they  were  to  be  subject  to  a 
species  of  starvation  which  would  en- 
danger   their    lives    seemed    a  nthff 
serious  matter.     He  thought  the  proper 
rule  to  adopt  would  be  to  have  a  prist* 
regime^  under  which  a  soldier  would  be 
kept  in  decent  and  fair  health,  and  that 
they  should  give  the   same  amount  of 
food  to  other  prisoners ;  because  he  did 
not  see  that  a  special  exception  should 
be  made  in    favour    of    soldiers.    W 
course,  there  was  a  money  considera- 
tion with  the  Government,  for  it  ▼»• 
their    interest   to    retain    the   soldio^i 
though  he  did  not  consider  that  was  a 
sufficient  argument  why  there  should  be 
any  different  rule  as  to  the  waj  in  which 
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prisonerfl  shonlcL  Le  kept,  supposing 
them  to  be  of  the  same  age  and  capable 
of  the  same  amount  of  work.  As  to  the 
classification  of  prisoners,  he  thought  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  to  arrange  that  certain 
prisons,  or  certain  parts  of  some  prisons, 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
particular  prisoners.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  any  necessity  for  a  Committee 
of  Inquiiy,  because  the  Home  Secretary 
had  already  the  power  to  make  aiTange- 
inents  with  respect  to  the  prisons  under 
his  control. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  would  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  the  Amendment,  on 
the  understanding  which  had  been  given 
by  the  Home  Secretary.  He  hoped  no 
unnecessary  time  would  be  allowed  to 
elapse  before  this  great  improvement 
was  can-ied  out.  They  knew  that  when 
the  pressure  of  a  discussion  of  this  sort 
was  removed  for  a  time  there  was  a 
tendency  to  shelve  these  matters ;  there- 
fore, he  hoped  there  would  be  no  time 
lost  in  dealing  with  the  matter  after  the 
undertaking  of  the  right  hon.  Qentleman. 
There  were  upwards  of  4,000  militar}' 
prisoners,  1,300  of  whom  were  in  civil 
prisons. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  desired  to  know 
whether  they  were  to  understand  that 
prisoners  sentenced  to  penal  servitude, 
as  well  as  those  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment,  would  be  placed  under  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  suggested  by  the 
Home  Secretary?  He  had  understood 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  apply  to  offences  against  this 
Act,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  of 
the  punishment — that  was  to  say,  whe- 
ther it  was  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  the 
question  of  penal  servitude  was  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  his  observations  were 
not  meant  to  apply  to  prisoners  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude.  If  a  man  was  sent 
to  penal  servitude,  it  was  not  for  the 
persons  who  had  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  prisons  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  other  prisoners — they 
must  treat  everyone  alike,  and  not  make 
a  distinction  in  the  case  of  either  A,  6, 
C,  or  D.  To  do  so  would  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  very  objectionable 
state  of  things.  His  impression  was 
that  soldiers  who  were  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
taken  back  into  the  Army. 


Colonel  ALEXANDEE  said,  it  was 
true  that  up  to  within  a  very  short  time 
a  soldier  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
was  ipno  facto  discharged;  but  it  was 
found,  according  to  that  rule,  that  sol- 
diers committed  ofiFences  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  in  order  to  be  discharged 
from  the  Army.  Therefore,  the  rule 
was  altered,  and  the  words  **may  be 
discharged "  were  inserted  in  the  23rd 
Article  of  War.  That  alteration  was 
made  a  few  years  ago. 

Colonel  STANLEY :  It  is  quite  true 
to  say  that  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  au- 
thorities, when  an  offence  is  serious 
enough  to  be  visited  with  penal  servi- 
tude, that  the  man  should  not  any  longer 
remain  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  PAENELL  did  not  see  that  be- 
cause a  man  was  sentenced  to  penal  ser- 
vitude for  breach  of  discipline,  therefore 
he  had  necessarily  been  guilty  of  a  dis- 
graceful act,  and  that  he  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  which  ho 
would  be  provided  he  had  committed  a 
crime  punishable  with  penal  servitude. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  received  any 
information  respecting  the  case  of  the 
sergeant  to  which  he  called  attention  the 
other  day  ?  At  that  time  he  was  told 
he  was  out  of  Order ;  but  there  had  now 
been  plenty  of  time  to  receive  a  report 
on  the  subject.  He  admitted  that  cases 
like  those  of  desertion  were  disgraceful 
offences;  but  there  were  many  other 
offences  in  this  Act  for  which  penal  ser- 
vitude, if  inflicted,  ought  not  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  prisoners.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  admitted  that 
soldiers  sentenced  to  imprisonment  had 
a  difference  made  in  their  favour,  and 
those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  ought 
to  have  a  similar  difference  made. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  PAENELL  moved,  in  page  70, 
line  12,  before  the  word  **  visitors,"  to 
insert  •*  and  for  independent  inspection 
by."  This  question  of  independent  in- 
spection by  Visitors  was  one  of  the  most 
importHnt  which  they  had  yet  reached 
with  regard  to  military  punishment.  The 
Prisons  Act  of  1865  provided  that  all 
the  prisons  throughout  England  should 
be  subject  to  the  local  authorities. 
These  authorities  were  the  local  magis- 
trates sitting  in  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
tiiey  were  empowered  to  appoint  Visiting 
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Committees,  who  went  to  the  prisons  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  all  com- 
plaints of  prisoners,  and  so  forth.  In 
addition  to  that,  tlie  local  authorities  had 
power  to  make  rules  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  these  prisons,  and  as 
to  the  discipline,  treatment,  and  nature 
of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners.  These 
rules,  and  any  subsequent  alteration  in 
them,  had  to  bo  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Homo  yecretary.  The 
prison  authority,  in  addition,  was  en- 
titled to  appoint  all  the  warders,  gaolers, 
and  prison  officials,  and  under  that  Act 
it  secured  that  the  powers  conferi'ed 
were  of  a  very  extensive  character ;  in 
fact,  the  authorities  were  supreme  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  pri- 
sons, the  Home  Secretary  having  only  a 
general  sort  of  veto  to  their  proceedings 
in  case  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  such 
veto,  and  such  veto  was  rarely  exercised. 
Now,  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877  entirely 
changed  all  this  ;  and  it  transferred  the 
prisons  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land over  to  the  Home  Secretary'.  That 
Act  limited  very  materially — almost,  in 
fact,  entirely  did  away  with — the  powers 
of  thoYisitiug  Committees  of  the  Justices, 
and  it  left  to  the  Board  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions only  the  power  to  appoint  a  certain 
number  as  a  Visiting  Committee.  This 
power,  which  was  left  to  them,  simply 
amounted  to  no  power  at  all.  They  had 
power  to  visit  the  prisous  periodically, 
and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  and  the  quality  of  the  food. 
They  might  hear  any  complaints  which 
were  made,  and  put  thorn  into  a  com- 
plaint-book, and  report  anything  they 
thought  fit  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
They,  however,  had  no  onginal  power 
whatever;  all  they  could  do  was  to 
bring  these  matters  before  the  Homo 
Secretary.  In  certain  cases  they  still 
retained  power  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment. That  was,  in  fact,  all  they  could 
now  do.  Now,  they  were  asked,  in  this 
clause,  to  give  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Governor  General  of 
India  to  make,  alter,  and  repeal  rules 
for  the  inspection  and  management  of 
military  prisons ;  and  what  he  wanted 
was  to  secure  that  there  should  be  an 
independent  inspection  of  these  prisons 
by  Visitors  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  He  very  much  feared 
that  many  of  the  prisons  in  India,  more 
particularly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  would  receive  no  inspection  what- 
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ever.  The  inspection  retained  in  the 
Act  of  1877  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  was  very  slight  indeed ;  and  he 
would  show  how  slight  and  imperfect  i: 
was  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
gentlemen  themselves.  In  India  they 
did  not  know  that  that  slight  and  im- 
perfect inspection  existed  at  all.  He. 
therefore,  desired  an  assurance  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  there  would 
at  least  be  the  same  independent  inspec- 
tion by  Visitors  in  India  that  there  was 
in  this  country.  No  doubt,  there  was 
a  difficulty  ;  but  it  was  one  with  which 
the  Government  ought  to  grapple  and 
deal.  It  was  clear  they  could  not  give 
up  all  the  safeguards,  and  go  without 
any  security  whatever  for  independent 
inspection.  The  word  '*  inspection  " 
was  put  into  the  Act ;  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  an  in- 
dependent inspection  and  an  Inspector. 
An  Inspector  was  a  man  covered  with 
officialism.  He  had  said  that  the  in- 
spection in  England  was  not  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  and  in  proof  of  that  he 
would  refer  to  the  evidence  given  at  the 
Coroner's  inquest  lately  held  in  the  case 
of  John  Nolan.  Sir  William  Henir 
Wyatt,  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Jus- 
tices Committee,  who  visited  the  prison 
at  Clerkenwell  where  Nolan  died,  said, 
in  his  evidence 

The  chairman  :  I  would  p<»nt 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  his  ^lotion 
is  one  which  is  for  an  independent  in- ' 
spection  in  the  case  of  military  piisons. 
I  have  not  hitherto  thought  it  my  duty 
to  stop  him  in  his  somewhat  discursiTtf 
remarks;  but  I  must  now  remind  him 
that,  in  proposing  to  discuss  the  practic« 
in  civil  prisons,  he  can  only  use  what  be 
pro2)oses  to  read  as  an  illustration  of 
of  his  argument. 

Mr.  PAENELL  quite  agreed  wi* 
the  ruling,  and  would  keep  hinwiif 
within  the  proper  bounds.  His  aign- 
ment  was  this.  Ho  wished  to  show,  itA 
of  all,  that  the  inspection  in  the  Eng&h 
prisons  was  very  imperfect,  and  rf  » 
slight  character — ^in  fact,  not  netdy 
sufficient;  and  he  wished  to  base  on  that 
an  argument  that  thej  ought  to  seem* 
for  India  as  good  an  inspection  as  theT 
had  in  England.  He  would  now  iA& 
to  the  evidence  of  Sir  VTiUiam  Henir 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  m*y 
say  the  statements  of  Sir  William  Heniy 
Wyatt  are  quite  inoorrect,  as  will  b« 
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found  at  the  end  of  the  evidence.  He 
gives  quite  an  incorrect  statement  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  Justices. 

Mb.  PA£NELL  was  aware  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Visiting  Justices  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  to  the  power  of  the  Justices ; 
but  Sir  "William  Henry  Wyatt,  in  his 
evidence,  said  the  existing  rules  were  no 
protection  at  all.  He  did  not  go  with 
him  quite  to  that  length,  because  he 
thought  they  were  some  little  protection. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  I  beg  to  point 
out  that  the  hon.  Member,  in  going  into 
this  detail,  and  in  making  the  references 
he  has,  and  is  about  to  make,  is  ne- 
cessarily opening  a  very  large  discussion 
which  must  naturally  be  forced  beyond 
the  clause  before  the  Committee.  His 
statements  may  contain  allegations  which 
will  probably  have  to  be  met;  and  I 
have  already  pointed  out  he  is  only  justi- 
fied in  alluding  to  these  matters  in  a 
cursory  manner,  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

Mb.  PAENELL  replied,  that  he  had 
only  given  an  illustration  of  his  Amend- 
ment. What  he  wanted  was  an  inde- 
pendent inspection;  and  he  had  no 
objection  to  that  inspection  being  made 
even  more  independent  than  an  inspec- 
tion by  Visiting  Justices.  He  was 
rather  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Chairman's  ruling,  and  whether  he  was 
not  to  finish  reading  the  paragraph  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  as  he  had 
pointed  out,  the  hon.  Member  should 
confine  himself  to  illustrating  the  parti- 
cular Question  before  the  Committee ; 
and  it  was  for  the  hon.  Member  to  con- 
sider how  far  he  was  within  the  limits 
of  that  ruling  in  continuing  to  quote 
passages  from  the  Eeport.  He  had  not 
stated  that  the  reading  of  that  Eeport 
was  out  of  Order;  but  that  these 
lengthy  illustrations  were  very  incon- 
venient. 

Mb.  PAENELL  was  sorry  if  he 
had  caused  inconvenience ;  but  he  was 
a&aid  he  was  very  often  obliged  to  do 
so.  The  witness  went  on  to  say — "In 
my  opinion,  all  the  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  and  surgeon ;" 
and  lower  down  in  his  evidence  he 
said — 

"  The  officers  used  to  give  us  a  hint  if  any- 
thing was  wrong.  They  do  not  tell  us  any- 
thing now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  protect  them  if  they  did  so,  and 
they  would  most  likely  lose  their  situations." 
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That  showed  the  general  tendency  of 
the  change  which  the  Prisons  Act  of 
1877  made  in  the  question  of  inspection. 
He  did  not  go  so  far  as  Sir  William 
Henry  Wyatt  went,  in  saying  the  Visit- 
ing Justices  were  now  utterly  powerless; 
nor  did  he  go  to  the  extent  the  Home 
Secretary  went,  when  he  said  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  power.  The  fact  was 
that  their  power  had  heen  enormously 
shaken,  and  there  was  very  little  left  for 
them  to  do;  they  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
were  hound  hand  and  foot.  They  had 
the  power  of  hearing  complaints  and 
reporting  abuses;  but  they  had  no 
power  of  preventing  an  abuse  which 
was  going  on  before  their  very  eyes. 
They  were  required  to  do  such  acts,  and 
perform  such  duties  in  relation  to   a 

E risen,  as  they  might  be  required  to  do 
y  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  not  required  them  to  do  anything, 
and  was  not  likely  to  do  so.  He  should 
be  very  glad  if  the  result  of  this  discus- 
sion was  to  lead  the  Home  Secretary  to 
make  more  use  of  the  Visiting  Justices, 
and  to  give  them  more  power ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  that  some  independent  inspec- 
tion of  prisons  would  be  provided.  He 
moved  to  insert,  in  line  11,  the  words  of 
his  Amendment,  "and  for  independent 
inspection  by." 

Colonel  STANLEY  wished  to  point 
out  that  if  the  words  were  understood 
in  their  ordinary  sense  they  would  be 
mere  surplusage ;  and  if  they  were  not 
to  be  understood  in  that  way,  but  as 
meaning  inspection  by  a  certain  class  of 
persons,  they  would  be  most  objection- 
able, because  if  they  were  to  tase  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  country,  and  un- 
connected with  military  affairs,  they 
would  exclude  precisely  the  two  classes 
of  persons  who  were  most  competent  to 
see  whether  prisoners  were  well  treated 
or  not.  If  the  hon.  Member  meant  in- 
dependent inspection  under  the  clause, 
it  was  perfectly  open  for  anybody  to  be 
appointed,  as  far  as  the  clause  went; 
and,  therefore,  the  Amendment  was 
either  objectionable  or  not  needed. 

Mb.  MT7NTZ  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  fMr.  Pamell) 
that  the  visitation  of  prisons  by  the 
visiting  magistrates  had  become  an 
absolute  farce.  The  Commissioners 
were    not    only  omnipotent,  but    they 
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almost  sneered  at  any  suggestion  of  the 
visiting  magistrates.  However,  the 
Prisons  Act  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  House  was  not  prepared 
to  alter  it ;  and,  moreover,  he  did  not 
see  any  sense  in  making  any  difference 
between  the  military  prisons  and  the 
ordinary  goals.  If  they  were  to  touch 
this  clause,  thoy  must  take  up  the 
whole  prisons  question  ;  and  he  thought 
they  must  give  the  new  law  a  fair  trial. 
He  still  felt  that  the  Act  was  a  fatal  mis- 
take, and  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
mischief;  but  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
Amondment. 

Mr.  O'SHAUQHNESSY  thought 
there  was  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  inspection  by  the  Visi- 
tors at  present  was  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state ;  but  the  remedy  might  be  found, 
not  so  much  in  an  addition  to  the  clause, 
as  by  an  altered  tone  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  With  whatever  safe- 
guards the  position  of  the  Visiting  Jus- 
tices might  be  surrounded,  the  thing 
would  really  depend  on  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  undertake  to  consider  the 
matter. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  believed  it  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  reform.  The  only  thing  that 
could  make  official  inspection  useful 
was  the  provision  of  unofficial  visi- 
tation also.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  coming  of  the  Inspectors  was 
known  beforehand,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  their  reception.  He 
could  not  understand  the  objection  to 
independent  inspection.  The  Govern- 
ment could  take  care  that  the  imofficial 
Inspectors  were  selected  from  a  certain 
class  of  the  community,  and  were  of  a 
certain  social  position  ;  but  within  that 
limitation  care  should  bo  taken  to  have 
a  thorough  visitation  of  all  public  in- 
stitutions by  persons  un(*onnocted  with 
the  Government.  To  him  it  was  a  mar- 
vellous thing  that  so  large  and  in- 
fluential a  body  as  the  Visiting  Justices 
should  put  up  with  such  a  snub  as  they 
had  received.  He  had  received  several 
letters  on  the  subject  of  prison  inspec- 
tion. There  was  a  tendenc}'  amongst 
all  officials  to  stick  up  for  one  another, 
and  to  yield  to  the  silent  pressure  of 
•*  the  Service."  He  had  listened  with 
the  utmost  surprise  to  the  lion.  Member 
(Mr.  Muntz),  whose  argument  was  one 

Mr,  Muni% 


of  the  most  singular  he  had  ever  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  an  independent 
Liberal.  It  amounted  to  this— that, 
because  an  admittedly  bad  Bill  had  been 
passed,  therefore  he  would  not  amend 
another  Bill  which  dealt  with  a  portion 
of  the  same  subject.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  maintain  tbat 
position,  and  thus  encourage  the  Go* 
yemment  in  ignoring  the  complainti 
which  were  raised  of  the  working  of  the 

^Prisons  x\f*t 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  would  presi 
his  Amendment,  which  was  one  of  rital 
importance,  and  would  attract  publie 
attention  to  a  crying  blot  in  the  present 
system.  It  would  tend  to  attract  pnbiie 
attention  to  the  steady  oTer-centnlia- 
tion  of  all  our  institutions ;  and  if  thii 
kind  of  thing  went  on,  instead  of  haTinr 
to  deal  with  English  officials  of  the  dd 
school,  they  would  be  having  a  set  cf 
French  prefects  introduced  into  the 
country,  and  capable  of  treating  u 
crimes  any  reflections  upon  their  maimer 
of  doing  business.  He  was  not  witbosi 
hope  that  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Muntt) 
would  follow  his  hon.  Friend  the  Meis- 
ber  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  into  the 
Lobby,  and  he  would  press  his  hoB. 
Friend  to  go  to  a  Division. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  felt  bound  to  say  why 
he  could  not  support  the  Amendment 
because  he  sympathized  very  much  witk 
the  objects  the  hon.  Member  for  tfeatk 
had  in  view,  and  felt,,  as  he  did,  that  a 
very  suspicious  step  was  taken  bj  the 
Government  in  withdrawing  the  prisons 
from  independent  inspection.  But,  louk- 
ing  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Membefi 
he  asked,  where  was  he  to  get  these  n* 
dependent  Inspectors  from  ?  Ther  «»• 
to  be  nominated  and  controlled  V^ 
Home  Secretary,  and  to  take  their  ordoi 
from  him ;  and  did  the  hon.  tfeohtf 
suppose  that  any  country  magistraie, « 
local  man  of  independent  charartft 
would  submit  to  the  indignity  of  beiof 
bound  hand-and-foot  in  that  way?  ^^ 
would  be  no  independent  inspectioo.  0 
they  wanted  independent  inMecti* 
they  must  intrust  it  to  some  local  authfr 
rity  ;  and  this  Conservative  Govenu»«>* 
had  struck  away  a  g^eat  Conser'^tift 
element  in  that  direction.  It  ironU  hi 
quite  impossible  to  make  np  for  thil 
fatal  mistake  by  such  an  AmendmCTie* 
this ;  and,  therefore*  while  girin?  "• 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  every  creiiit  to 
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the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  vote  against  the  proposal. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  had  been  rather 
stmck  by  an  objection  in  the  direction 
suggested  by  the  lion.  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands) ;  but  he  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  propose  an 
Amendment  which  would  obviate  that 
difficulty.  Their  object  ought  to  be  to 
secure  independent  inspection  by  the 
Visiting  Justices  of  the  district;  and 
he  would  suggest  to  insert  in  the 
clause  the  words  ' '  and  for  facilities 
for  independent  inspection  by  the 
Visiting  Justices  of  the  district."  It 
was  one  thing  to  give  reasonable  fa- 
cilities for  independent  inspection ;  and 
it  was  another  thing  for  the  Home  So- 
eretaiy  to  pick  out  creatures  of  his  own 
choice,  and  to  say  they  should  be  the 
Inspectors.  Therefore,  he  suggested  the 
withdrawal  of  the  hon.  Member's  (Mr. 
Pamell's)  Amendment  in  favour  of  the 
words  he  had  suggested.  He  appealed 
to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Muntz),  whose 
exertions  on  the  Prisons  Bill  he  well 
xeoollected,  to  remember  that  '^the  time 
to  hit  a  blot  is  whenever  and  wherever 
you  see  it ; "  and  that  if  they  allowed 
this  Bill  to  still  further  extend  the  faults 
which  at  that  time  the  hon.  Member  so 
manfully  resisted  they  would  fail  in 
their  duty.  An  earnest  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  and  increase  the  shred 
of  authority  remaining  to  the  Visiting 
Justices.  The  tendency  of  prison  ofE- 
mAliam  upon  the  human  mind  was  to  lead 
to  sererity,  and  oftou,  unconsciously,  to 
omelty.  He  asked  the  Committee  to 
xecdllect  that  when  the  President  of  the 
Dublin  College  of  Physicians  attempted 
jto  resist  the  irregularities  of  prison  rule 
'lie  was  sent  about  his  business.  Prison 
^^ifflcials  did  not  want  independent  inspec- 
■  tion ;  but  no  one  could  tell  where  the 
poresent  system  would  lead,  if  the  whole- 
some influence  of  the  independent  ele- 
.XHent  was  to  be  altogether  excluded.  Ho 
lloped  his  hon.  Friend  would  adhere  to 
^OB  endeavour  to  restore  the  civilizing 
ted  humanizing  iniluence  of  the  power 
Of  the  Visiting  Justices. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  the  hon.  and 
loamed  Member  was  either  mistaken, 
'^^  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  was  mistaken,  as  to 
"Uie  law  of  the  land.  When  the  Prisons 
^01  was  before  the  House  the  power  was 
^^i^en  away  from  the  Yisiting  Justices. 
It  was  hardly  for  that  side  of  the  House 


to  find  fault  with  the  Prisons  Bill,  which 
was  an  ultra-Hadical  measure,  and  a 
bad  one,  too.  Ho  regretted  that  Act 
was  ever  passed.  But  it  was  now  the 
law  of  the  land.  They  had  passed  an 
Act  establishing  military  prisons;  and 
he  would  ask,  were  they  to  pass  an  Act 
in  1877,  and,  before  two  years  had 
elapsed,  try  to  alter  it  in  an  indirect 
manner  of  this  sort  ?  That  was  his  ob- 
jection to  this  clause. 

Mr.  BIGKjAR  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz) ;  because  the  fact  that  a  bad  law 
had  only  been  passed  in  1877  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  continue  that 
law  in  force  a  moment  longer  than  could 
be  helped.    On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
they  should  try  to  improve  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Ho  would  suggest  that,  instead 
of  the  Visiting  Justices  having  the  autho- 
rity, local  representative  bodies  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  gaols  were  situate  should 
have  the  power.     If  a  gaol  was  situate 
in  a  borough,  then  the  Town  Council 
should  have  the  power ;  and  if  the  gaol 
was    in    the    couutrv,    the  Poor  Law 
Guardians   should   have  the  power  of 
visiting  these  prisons,  and  report  to  the 
public   outside    if   they   saw   anything 
amiss.     The  Visiting  Justices  had  sold 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
in  the   shape   of  a  reduction  of  local 
taxation.     They  had  lost  their  authority 
with  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  now 
they  felt  so  sore  on  the  point  that  in- 
spection was  a  farce.     If  a  new  class  of 
Visitors,   consisting  of  men  of  not   so 
high  a  position,  but  greater  energy,  and 
as   much  intelligence    as  the   existing 
Justices,  was  selected  to  visit  the  prisons 
and  report  to  the  public   outside,   he 
thought  there  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage.     The  representative  bodies 
to  which  he  had  referred — Town  Councils 
and  Poor  Law  Guardians — were,  more 
or  less,  under  the  control  of  local  public 
opinion.     They  wished  to  stand  well  be- 
fore the  public  who  selected  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  they  were  naturally  disposed 
to  show  industry  and  intelligent  energy 
by   going    into    and    inspecting    these 
prisons.     He  could  not,  lor  the  life  of 
him,  understand  what  possible  objection 
there  could  be  to  this  suggestion.  Seeing 
that  the  x>resent  system  did  not  answer, 
that  under  it  the  Visiting  Justices  did 
not  visit,  he  really  could  not  admit  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  filled 
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all  tHo  oonditionB  required.  But  the 
idea  was  rather  better  than  the  existing 
Rtate  of  things ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  better  Amendment  he  was  disposed 
to  support  it. 

^Ir.  PABNELL  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Louth,  and  asked  permission  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraicn, 

Mr.  PAENELL  :  I  propose  to  insert 
after  **  thereof,"  in  page  70,  line  12 — 

*'  And  for  Becoring  facilitica  for  efficacious  in- 
spection of  such  prisons  by  visiting  justices  of 
the  district  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by 
persons  occupying  an  analogous  position  else- 
where." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  70,  line  12,  after  the  word  "thereof," 
to  insert  the  words  **  and  for  securing  facilities 
for  officaciotis  inspection  of  such  prisons  by 
visiting  justices  of  the  district  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  by  persons  occupying  an  analo- 
gous position  elsewhere." — {Mr,  PamelL) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  GEORGE  BO  WYER  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  had  fallen  into  an  inaccuracy  in 
using  the  words  "visiting  justices  of  the 
district."  There  were  no  visiting  magis- 
trates of  the  district.  The  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  appointed  visiting  ma- 
gistrates for  a  particular  prison.  He 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
what  an  **  analogous"  person  was.  As 
to  the  remarks  made  about  the  Prisons 
Act,  he  must  say  he  thought  it  one  of 
the  grossest  blunders  ever  committed  by 
any  Government.  Ho  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  re-consider  his  Amend- 
ment, and  make  it  more  practical  and 
useful. 

Mr.  PARNELL  was  ready  to  accept 
the  suggestion.  It  would  only  involve 
the  alteration  of  a  word  ;  and  he  would 
also  propose  to  leave  out  the  words 
"  analogous  persons  elsewhere,"  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  mix  up  India  with  the 
present  Amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee. He  wished  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment why  they  objected  to  the  proposal? 
It  was  not  proposed  even  to  alter  the 
Act  of  1877.  They  merely  punctuated  a 
certain  portion  of  that  Act,  and  desired 
to  carry  it  out  in  a  different  way  from 
what  it  had  been  carried  out.  That  was 
a  fair  thing.  He  should  like  to  know 
how  the  Government  provided  for  inde- 

Mr.  Biggar 


pendent  inspection  in  the  Coloniet  ?  The 
Committee  was  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  in  India  and  theColonies. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  alter  several 
points  in  the  PriBons  Act,  by  several 
clauses  in  this  Bill,  to  be  proposed  f1U^ 
ther  on ;  and,  therefore,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Cross)  need  not  be  so 
terrified  by  this  proposal.  No  doabt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  andentand, 
as  they  got  on,  that  the  dausee  would 
do  good.    At  present,  he  should  like  to 

hear  the  views  of  the  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Member  asked  wbj 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, or  himself,  did  not  say  anythiag 
upon  this  Amendment  of  his.    The  Act 
was,  they  had  the  same  point  brou^ 
before  them  in  an  Amendment  mom 
some  little  time  ago  by  the  hon.  Member, 
and  withdrawn  by  him  at  the  saggsfdos 
of  various  hon.  Gentlemen ;  and  wbit 
was  to  be  said  on  the  point  was  mi 
then.     The  point  now  before  the  Cod- 
mittee  was  the  same,  only  in  someiHiat 
different  language,  as  was   mmxmis 
raised.    In  the  course  of  the  cuscaiiiQB, 
the    Chairman    had    more    than  oBtf 
pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  lie 
was  travelling  rather  beyond — [An  hos. 
Member:  No.] — ^but  he  said  *'Tea"— 
travelling  beyond  the  scope  of  the  BiO, 
and  that  it  would  be  inconvenient ;  if  tbt 
remarks  were  to  take  so  wide  armgoM 
the  hon.  Member  eave  to  them.   Ibe 
hon.  Member  said  he  was  sorry  to  pit 
the  Committee  to  inconvenience;  but k 
was  obliged  to  do  it.      The  GroremaMSt 
did  not  take  that  view.      They  w«« 
anxious  to  spare  the  Committtee  iiM- 
venience;  and  having  expressed  tUr 
views  they  had  not  thought  it  neosMi? 
to   go  into    the  point  over  and  o*v 
again.  The  discussion  ranged  aHofvik 
whole  subject  of  the  Prisons  Aet  oltv* 
years  ago ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  w 
to  the  advantage  of  public  ooniau*** 
that  they  should  enter  into  a  diicnvM 
of  that  sort.     He  was  not  able  to  aeotf^ 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentkoiij 
and  he  thought,  if  the  Committee  wiiW 
to  make  any  progpress  with  thia  BuL 
they  ought  to  come  to  a  decisioa  MJ 
subject  which  had  been  foUy  HtfH^ 
on  all  sides. 

Question  put. 

TheCommitteerftVfW«f;— Ay6s36;S<« 
1 34  :  Majority  98.— (Div.  list,  ^o,  \^ 
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Mb.  PAENELL  rose  to  move  an 
Amendment  in  line  15  of  the  clause. 
Parliament  had  given  power,  by  the 
Prisons  Act  of  1877,  to  the  Visiting 
Justices,  and  also  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  inflict  with  a  cat  or  birch  rod,  on 
persons  of  the  age  of  18  strokes  to  the 
number  of  36  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  per- 
son below  the  age  of  18  the  same  num- 
ber of  strokes  with  a  birch  rod.  They 
had  just  had  a  very  important  admission 
made  by  the  Home  Secretary,  that  there 
should  be  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  committed 
for  breaches  of  military  discipline,  and 
prisoners  convicted  of  offences  against  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  land.  Now,  he  had 
drawn  his  proposed  Amendment,  both 
because  he  was  against  the  infliction  of 
all  corporal  punishment,  and  because  he 
thought  that,  following  out  the  reasons 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  they  were,  at  least,  entitled 
to  nave  a  limitation  as  regarded  pri- 
soners convicted  of  breaches  of  discipUne 
•8  distinct  from  persons  convicted  of 
oflbnces  of  an  immoral  and  fraudulent 
eharacter.  There  were  two  points  to  be 
considered.  First  of  all,  he  was  against  all 
corporal  punishment,  because  he  thought 
if  disdpfine  within  prisons  could  not  be 
maintained  without  it,  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  general 
eharacter  of  that  discipline,  and  in  the 
general  character  of  the  officers  who 
administered  it.  Secondly,  he  was 
■ffainst  all  corporal  punishment  for  the 
oass  of  prisoners  convicted  of  breaches 
of  military  discipline.  Therefore,  he 
moved  the  omission,  in  line  15,  after 
the  words  "punishment  by,"  of  the 
words  **  personal  correction." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  70, 
Hne  15,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  per- 
ianal correction." — {Mr,  ParnelL) 

Question  put,  '^  That  the  words  '  per- 
sonal correction'  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  151; 
Noes  37:  Majority  114.— (Div.  List, 
No.  144.) 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  had  an  Amendment 
to  propose,  which  he  believed  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting, inasmuch  as  they  had  already 
accepted,  both  as  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
a  limitation  of  the  number  of  lashes  to 
25.     He   was  about  to  move  thaf  not 


exceeding  25  stripes"  should  be  given 
in  military  prisons,  and  anticipated  the 
assent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  this  limitation,  because  it  would  be 
certainly  anomalous  if,  having  made  the 
sweeping  reduction  from  50  to  25  lashes 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  they  were,  in 
the  secrecy  of  a  prison,  to  allow  a  larger 
number  to  be  inflicted.  Therefore,  ho 
begged  to  move  the  insertion,  after  tho 
words  "personal  correction,"  of  tho 
words  **not  exceeding  25  stripes." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  appeared  to  assume  tliat 
personal  correction  meant  flogging  ;  but 
he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  did  not  take 
the  same  view.  It  might,  of  course,  include 
flogging ;  but  it  might  also  mean  a  good 
many  other  things.  He  imagined  that 
personal  correction  would  include  shot- 
drill,  and  other  forms  of  punishment 
to  be  found  in  prison  discipline.  It 
was  well  known  that  there  were  many 
forms  of  personal  punishment,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, flogging  was  one  resorted  to 
in  the  case  of  violent  and  refractory 
persons;  but  he  apprehended  it  would 
not  be  inflicted,  either  on  soldiers  or 
anybody  else  without  cause ;  and  in  tho 
cases  he  had  mentioned  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  did  not  think  the 
Amendment  could  be  supported,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  personal  correc- 
tion was  necessarily  flogging. 

Major  NOLAN  suggested  that  tho 
Amendment  should  read,  '^  not  exceed- 
ing, in  case  of  corporal  punishment,  25 
stripes  or  less." 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  thought  the  diffi- 
culty  would  be  more  thoroughly  removed 
by  inserting  the  words  **  except  corporal 
punishment, ' '  after  the  words  * '  person al 
correction."  That  would  leave  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  for  the  time 
being,  to  provide,  by  anticipation,  for 
any  amount  of  personal  correction,  with 
the  exception  of  corporal  punishment. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  leave  to  amend 
his  proposed  Amendment,  by  adding  tho 
words  **in  case  of  corporal  punishment." 

Amendment  made. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  could  not 
accept  the  Amendment;  but  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  was 
willing  to  withdraw  the  Amendment  ho 
would  move  some  words  in  substitution. 
He  was  prepared  to  accept  the  word 
** lashes"  instead  of  *'  stripes." 
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Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  was  de- 
sirous that  the  country  should  bo  made 
aware  that  this  figment  of  hypocrisy 
and  legislative  falsehood  of  inserting  a 
number  of  lashes,  where  nine  times 
the  number  was  meant,  was  to  be  con- 
tinued. He  besought  the  Committee 
to  remember  that  the  principle  which 
had  been  laid  down  that  evening — 
namely,  that  it  was  necessary  to  torture 
turbulent,  noisy,  and  violent  prisoners 
with  corporal  punishment,  was  utterly 
unfounded  in  fact.  The  practice  of  the 
prisons  of  Europe  and  America  was 
against  us.  It  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  say  that  corporal  punishment 
was  necessary  in  prisons. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  wished  to  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  whether  the  cat-o'-nine 
tails  which  was  used  in  prisons  was  the 
military  or  prison  cat  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  beUeved 
that  it  was  the  Admiralty  cat. 

Mr.  CALLAN  had  found,  after  three 
days'  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  sealed  cat  at  the  Admiralty, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  said  there  was.  However, 
after  two  days,  he  got  a  cat  from  the 
stores,  and  an  official  also  telegraphed 
to  Portsmouth  for  the  cat  used  on  board 
the  Duke  of  Welliiigton,  He  had  taken 
the  measurements  of  both  these  cats, 
and  found  that,  in  length  of  handle, 
weight  of  handle,  length  of  lash,  and 
weight  of  lash,  one  was  twice  as  great 
as  the  other.  He  tried  them  on  the 
carpet  of  the  room  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  effect  of  the  large  instrument 
was  ten  times  that  of  the  smaller.  The 
only  sealed  cat  at  the  Admiralty  was  a 
**  marine  cat ;  "  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether. It  was  about  18  inches  long, 
made  of  thick  whipcord,  and  each  lash 
had  nine  knots,  and  there  were  nine 
lashes.  This  cat  would,  if  used  with 
the  lash  downwards,  inevitably  make  81 
holes  in  the  back  of  the  man  upon  whom 
it  was  used.  However,  it  was  explained 
by  the  official  that  it  was  used  by  drum- 
mer boys,  who  could  not  wield  it  so  heavily 
as  a  man  could  tlio  Admiralty  cat.  He 
felt  sure  that  the  sight  of  those  cats 
would  fill  hon.  Members  with  horror 
and  disgust.  He  had  himself  entertained 
different  views  with  regard  to  them; 
but  from  the  time  when  ho  had  seen 
them  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  deter- 
mined to  vote  against  corporal  punish- 
ment in   every   Division   which  might 


take  place  in  the  House.  Therefore, 
he  considered  that  the  Qt>yemment  wew 
bound  to  afford  an  inspection  of  the  cat, 
in  order  to  allow  hon.  Members  to  see 
for  themselves  what  they  were  asked  to 
vote  for. 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whether 
j  it  was  true,  as  he  was  informed,  that 
the  instrument  of  punishment  u?^  in 
Her  Majesty's  Eoyal  Horse  Gutrda 
Blue  at  the  time  when  flogging  existed 
in  that  regiment  was  a  single  thong,  and 
not  the  cat-o'-nine  tails.  If  this  weit 
so,  it  would  have  some  bearing  on  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  BIGtGAB  did  not  undentand 
what  the  Government  could  want  more 
than  the  25  stripes  named  in  the  Amend- 
ment. The  unfortunate  prisoners  wew 
already  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  prisoa 
officials,  who  had  a  system  of  feeding 
them  on  bread  and  water,  taking  nwnj 
their  clothes,  and  tying  their  hands  be- 
hind their  backs  in  a  way  that  prevented 
them  from  eating  their  meals.  In  lus 
opinion,  the  acceptance  of  the  Amend- 
ment would  save  an  enormous  deal  of 
time.  The  allegation  of  the  Government 
that  the  time  of  the  House  was  wasted 
by  hon.  Members  who  opposed  the  Bill 
was  entirelv  unfounded. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  felt  that  an  op- 
portunity should  bo  afforded  to  hon. 
Members  of  seeing  these  eats,  and,  there- 
fore, begged  to  move  that  Progrecs  be 
reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pn^jress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (Jfr- 
3facdonaId.) 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  the  Qoren- 
ment  had  not  treated  the  Committet 
fairly  with  regard  to  this  matter.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  questioa 
was  not  one  of  yej^terday.  It  was  thiw 
years  since  the  subject  had  beenhroo;^ 
before  the  House,  and  the  then  Fiist 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  WardHnnt) 
had  promised  that  a  sealed  pattern  of 
tlio  Naval  cat  should  be  deposited  it 
the  Admiralty,  and  that  all  the  «it* 
used  throughout  the  Service  should  be 
of  the  same  pattern. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SlVnTH  said,  that  had 
been  done. 

Mr.  PAENELL  inquired  when  itwii 
done? 
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Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  When  the  en- 
gagement was  made. 

Mb.  PABNELL  asked,  if  that  was  so, 
how  came  it  that  the  cat  used  on  hoard 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marine  cat, 
and  the  cat  deposited  at  the  Admiralty, 
were  all  of  different  descriptions  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  there  was 
no  Marine  cat. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Dundalk 
(Mr.  Callan),  and  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  were  inconsistent  with 
each  other;  and  the  Committee  would 
desire  to  know,  hefore  it  proceeded  with 
this  Bill,  which  of  them  had  spoken  the 
truth?     He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  was  true,  all  the  exer- 
tions that  they  could  make  against  this 
clause  would  be  made,  until  they  were 
assured  that  a  humane  cat,  and  not  a 
cat  which  was  an  instrument  of  torture, 
would  be  used.    [^  laugh,']   When  they 
considered  what  an  important  matter 
this  question  was,  he  was  astonished  that 
a  Gentleman  in  the  position  of  the  First 
Lord   of  the  Admiralty  should  laugh 
when  it  was  spoken  of.      They  knew 
something  about  flogging  in  Ireland ; 
and,   unfortunately,    they  knew  some- 
thing about  imprisonment,  too.     Know- 
ing these  things,  it  was  important  for 
them  to  give  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of    Commons    the    information 
which  they  possessed  upon  this  question. 
He  recollected  a  tale,  which  was  told 
him  by  an  old  man  25  years  ago,  with 
regard  to  military  flogging.     He  had 
never  forgotten  that  terrible  story.     It 
was  with  reference  to  a  man  who  was 
treated  to  the  punishment  which  was 
now  being  recommended  to  that  House 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Brighton  (General  Shute) — 
it  was  flogging  at  the  cart's  tail.     This 
incident  occurred  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  place  where  he  lived,  in  County 
Wicklow ;  it  was  true  the  victim  was  not 
a  soldier — he  was  merely  an  ignorant 
peasant.     He  was  flogged  under  martial 
law  at  the  cart's  tail,  in  the  manner  re- 
commended by  the    hon.   and  gallant 
Member  for  Brighton,  until  his  entrails 
fell  out  upon  the  road.    He  well  re- 
collected the  expression  upon  the  face 
of  the  man  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scene,  and  repeated  the  story  to  him. 
He  wished  he  could  rc-produce  his  ex- 


pression before  the  Committee.    Colonel 
Leo  was   the  name   of  the  gentleman 
who  superintended  the  agonies  of  the 
poor  sufferer.      Finding  that    he   was 
being  treated  in  this  manner,  the  poor 
victim    cried    out — *'  Colonel  Leo,    do 
you  allow  your  men  to  flog  my  guts 
out?"     The    flogging  was    continued, 
notwithstanding  that  exclamation  ;  and 
the  flogging  was  continued  as  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  victim  was  dragsred  along 
the  road  at  the  carl's  tail.     Of  course, 
by  the  provisions  that  had  been  intro- 
duced from   time  to   time,   it    was  no 
longer  possible  to   give   a  man    1,000 
lashes,  nor  was  it  any  longer  possible  to 
flog  a  man  from  that  as  was  done  on 
that   occasion.      This  flogging  was  an 
evil  thing,  and  had  been  used  at  all 
times  by  tyrants  for  purposes  of  their 
own  ;  and   so   long   as  it  remained  it 
would  continue  to  be  used  in  an  unlaw- 
ful and  cruel  manner.  He  did  hope  that 
the  Committee,  that  hon.  Members,  would 
not  treat  this  subject  in  the  light  manner 
that  they  had.      He    hoped  that  the 
Amendment  of  the   hon.    and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  would 
be  agreed  to,  and  that  the  Government 
would  inform  them  what  was  the  pattern 
of  the  cat  which  was  used,  and  whether 
they  had  a  more  severe  cat  for  the  Navy 
than  for  the  Army ;  or  whether  they 
had  a  more  severe  cat  in  the  prison  than 
for  either.    It  was  well  know  that  naval 
flogging  was  more   severe  than  Army 
flogging;    it  was  well  known  that  50 
lashes  in  the  Army  wore  equal  to  10  in 
the    Navy,    and  that  prison    flogging 
was  twice   as  bad    as    Navy  flogging. 
They  wished  to  have  a  regular  rule  in 
this  matter ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  impress    their  views  upon 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  was  by  continually  bringing  the 
matter  before  their   notice.      Did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  know  that  there 
were  nine  tails  to  the  cat  ?     He  believed 
that  he  did  not  know  that ;  for  he  would 
feel  little  confidence  in  any  Minister  if 
such    a  thing  should    be    deliberately 
sanctioned,  or  in  any  Government  which 
possessed  such  a  Minister.     If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  tho 
Admiralty  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
this  cat,  why  did  he  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself— would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  take  the  trouble,  also,  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  pattern  of  the  pre- 
sent cat,  and  would  the  right  hon.  and 
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gallant  Qentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  also  find  out  what  sort  of  cat 
was  used  in  the  Army  ?  They  had  been 
told  that  there  was  a  sealed  pattern ; 
but  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  it. 
The  Committee  ought  to  know  what 
sort  of  cats  were  used,  and  how  many 
knots  they  had,  and  whether  they  were 
instruments  of  punishment,  or  instru- 
ments of  torture. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  the 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Member  for  Meath 
had  appealed  to  him  very  strongly  with 
reference  to  the  observations  that  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Callan).  He  would  again  re- 
peat that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  cat  for  the  Marines  and  the 
Navy  cat;  and  in  saying  that  he  was 
speaking  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth. 
The  subject  was  a  painful  and  a  dis- 
agreeable one  to  speak  about;  it  was 
distasteful,  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
them  to  have  to  inflict  punishment  of 
this  character.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  allegations  that  had  been  made, 
there  was  no  separate  cat  for  the 
Marines — and  he  was  stating  what  was 
universallyknowntohon.  Gentlemen  con- 
nected with  either  Service.  There  was  a 
sealed  pattern  of  cat  for  the  Navy ;  it 
was  sealed  under  an  engagement  entered 
into  by  his  Predecessor  in  Office  (Mr. 
Ward  Hunt; ;  but  he  had  not  had  that 
cat  before  him,  nor  did  he  think  that  it 
was  any  part  of  his  duty  to  be  constantly 
inspecting  an  instrument  of  that  kind. 
He  might  say,  however,  that  he  knew, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  proper  officers,  and  was 
the  pattern  which  was  used  in  the  Navy, 
and,  when  occasion  arose,  in  the  Marines. 
He  was  happy  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  the  occasions  for  its  use  were  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Mr.  CALLAN  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that 
there  was  a  sealed  pattern  of  cat  for  the 
Navy.  The  best  way  he  could  meet 
that  statement  was  by  telling  the  Com- 
mittee what  he  had  himself  seen ;  and 
he  would  repeat  again  exactly  what  hap- 
pened, and  give  a  flat  contradiction  in 
toto  to  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated.  He  had  no  strong  opinion 
on  this  question;  but  on  last  Tuesday 
week  he  went  to  the  Admiralty  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  these  cats,  and 
sent    in  his  card  to    the  First   Lord. 

Mr.  Parnell 


He  received  him  most  courteously,  but 
said — *'I  know  nothing  about  the  eat ; 
no  doubt,  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
First  Seagoing  Lord;  I  will  make 
arrangements  with  him  for  you  to  see 
it."  The  First  Sea  Lord  was  then 
at  Liverpool;  but  he  came  back  on 
Thursday,  and  he  (Mr.  Callan)  again 
called  at  the  Admiralty,  and  sent 
in  his  card  to  the  First  Seagoing 
Lord.  On  informing  that  gentleman 
of  his  errand,  he  said  that  it  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  cat.  The  Secretary  of  the  First 
Seagoing  Lord  was  sent  for,  and  he  said 
he  did  know  something  about  the  cat.  A 
search  was  instituted,  but  no  sea  cat  was 
found.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by 
the  Secretary  that  there  was  a  Marine 
cat,  which  was  kept  in  New  Street.  On 
Friday  he  called  again  at  the  Admiralty, 
when  the  First  Seagoing  Lord  was  in 
attendance  at  some  Committee,  and  the 
Private  Secretary  showed  him  the  cats. 
But  there  was  no  Navy  cat  at  all.  The 
Marine  cat  was  a  very  beautiful  cat,  of 
about  9  or  12  inches  in  length  in  the 
handle ;  the  plait  was  divided  into  nine 
tails,  and  was  about  12  inches  in  length. 
At  the  end  of  the  tails  there  were  nine 
knots.  They  were  unable,  however,  to 
find  any  cat  for  the  Navy.  He  challenged 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  produce 
any  sealed  pattern  of  the  sea  cat.  There 
was  a  cat  in  the  stores  in  1877 ;  the 
Marine  cat  was  sealed  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Gt>rdon  ;  but  the  Admiralty  cat  was  not 
sealed,  and  had  only  a  piece  of  paper 
round  it,  and  was  covered  with  green 
baize.  What  was  the  use  of  the  sealed 
pattern  of  cat,  unless  it  was  as  a  sample 
for  other  cats  ?  The  First  Naval  Lord 
telegraphed  for  the  sea  cat  used  on  board 
the  Buke  of  Wellington,  and  that  was 
shown  to  him;  it  was  one-half  heavier 
and  much  larger  than  the  cat  which  he 
was  told  was  the  Navy  cat.  He  main- 
tained that  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  was  bound,  in  honour,  to  pro- 
duce the  sea  cat,  the  Marine  cat,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  cat;  and  he  main- 
tained, further,  that  the  cat  which  he 
had  himself  seen  at  the  Admiralty  was  a 
fraud.  Therefore,  he  would  ask  tho 
hon.  Member  who  had  moved  to  report 
Progress  to  persist  in  his  Motion,  and 
to  go  to  a  Division  repeatedly,  unless 
they  had  an  assurance  that  the  First 
Lord  would  have  the  common  decency  to 
produce  these  cats.    If  the  right  hon. 
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Genileinan  challenged  the  veracity  of  any 
hon.  Member  of  that  House,  he  was,  in 
common  decency,  bound  to  produce 
them.  It  would  be  a  dishonourable  act 
[''Order,  order!"] 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  it  is  not  a  Par- 
liamentary expression  to  impute  to  any 
other  hon.  Member  a  dishonourable  act. 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  I  did  not  say  it  will 
be  a  dishonourable  act ;  but  I  say  it 
would  be  a  dishonourable  act.  I  say  it 
would  be  a  dishonourable  act  on  his  part, 
if  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  position 
challenges  the  veracity  of  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  said,  before  he 
challenged  him,  that  he  had  personal 
knowledge  upon  the  matter — I  say  it 
would  be  a  dishonourable  act,  if  he  did 
not  give  facilities  to  hon.  Members  to 
judge  between  his  statement  and  mine. 

Mr.  JACOB  BEIGHT  said,  that  the 
subject  of  their  discussion  was  flogging 
in  military  prisons.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  no  hon.  Members  in  that  House — 
that  no  Party  in  that  House — desired  to 
flog  in  military  prisons,  unless  some  good 
case  was  made  out  for  it.  If  it  could  be 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  some 
hon.  Members,  and  some  Members  on 
the  Government  Benches,  would  rise  and 
show  what  that  necessity  was.  He 
would  undertake  to  say  that  no  one 
could  make  out  a  case  for  it ;  and  if  any- 
one could  it  would  be  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt).  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
case ;  but  he  never  heard  a  more  utter 
failure.  He  said  that  they  could  not 
deal  with  a  refractory  prisoner  unless 
they  could  flog  him.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hop- 
wood)  affirmed  that  this  was  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  flogging 
existed  in  prisons.  The  argument  for 
flogging  soldiers  in  the  field  had  some 
force,  for  they  were  told  that  they  could 
not  employ  other  punishments  in  those 
circumstances  sufficient  to  keep  men  in 
order.  But  that  was  not  true  of  a  mili- 
tary prisoner;  they  had  that  man  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  inclosed  within 
four  walls.  He  could  be  starved,  or  he 
could  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement — 
could  be  pumshed  in  many  ways.  When 
they  were  asked  to  continue  the  use  of 
this  disgraceful  and  degrading  punish- 
ment in  military  prisons,  it  was  only  fair 
that  some  hon.  Gentleman  should  rise 


and  show  the  Committee  how  the  neces- 
sity arose. 

Me.  E.  J.  REED  said,  he  thought 
some  hon.  Members  had  fallen  into  an 
error  as  to  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  SuDivan)  in  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. Speaking  from  his  own  recol- 
lection of  what  had  occurred,  his  im- 
pression was  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  object  was  to  bring  the 
present  clause  into  harmony  with  one 
which  had  been  previously  passed,  and 
to  provide  that  in  military  prisons  no 
more  severe  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted than  the  soldier  would  be  liable 
to  if  convicted  of  an  ofiEenoe  for  which 
he  might  be  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment  while  serving  in  the  field. 
The  Government,  if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, had  expressed  their  readiness  to 
accept  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  if  the  word  ''  lashes  " 
were  substituted  in  it  for  the  word 
''stripes."  That  being  so,  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Committee  by  prolonging  the  discussion 
on  a  point  on  which  they  were,  practi- 
cally, all  agreed.  ["No,  no!"]  He 
would  appeal  to  any  hon.  Member  who 
had  heard  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  say 
whether  he  (Mr.  E.  J.  Eead)  was  not 
right  in  the  interpretation  which  he  put 
on  what  had  taken  place  ?  The  desire 
of  the  Committee,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge,  was  to  bring  the  clause  into 
accordance  with  an  analogous  clause  to 
which  the  Committee  had  already  agreed ; 
and  they  were,  he  believed,  all  practi- 
cally of  one  mind  on  the  question. 
['*  No !  I']  That,  at  all  events,  was  his 
impression  from  what  had  taken  place  ; 
and  he  would  appeal  to  the  Chairman 
to  say  whether  it  was  not  open  to  any 
hon.  Member  to  move  that  the  word 
*' lashes"  should  be  substituted  for 
''stripes"  in  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth  ?  If  so,  he  should  be  willing  to 
make  such  a  Motion. 

The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  that 
the  Question  before  the  Committee  was 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  (Mr.  Macdonald)  to  report 
Progress.  That  Motion  must  be  dis- 
posed of  before  another  could  be  moved. 
When  it  had  been  disposed  of,  it  would 
be  open  to  any  hon.  Member  to  move  to 
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amend  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Reed)  seemed  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up  in  moving  his  Amendment ;  and  the 
argument  which  he  had  used  was,  per- 
haps, calculated  to  leave  an  erroneous 
impression  on  the  mind  of  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  not  been  present  at 
previous  discussions  on  the  subject.  He 
had  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  number  of  lashes  should  be 
reduced  from  50  to  25 ;  but  he  had  in 
no  way  retreated  from  the  ground  which 
he  had  always  taken  up — that  no  proof 
had  been  given  for  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  at  all. 
Entertaining  the  opinions  which  he  did 
on  the  subject,  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously move  an  Amendment  which 
woidd  sanction  the  infliction  of  the 
lash ;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
stated  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  any  other  hon.  Member, 
would  move  that  the  word  ** lashes" 
should  be  substituted  for  "stripes,"  he 
should  not  object.  He  would  vote 
against  such  a  proposal  if  it  were  car- 
ried to  a  Division ;  but  he  had  not  the 
remotest  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion 
upon  it. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  thought 
the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "lashes"  for 
"stripes." 

Mr.  BIGGAR  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  Committee  was  getting  into  a 
state  of  great  confusion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
for  instance,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  what  the  ques- 
tion was  which  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee. He  might,  however,  inform  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  a 
Motion  to  report  Progress,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Staflbrd  (Mr.  Macdonald)  in  order  to 
afford  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  producing,  for  the  inspection  of  hon. 
Members,  the  various  sorts  of  cats 
which  were  used  in  the  different  De- 
partments of  the  Public  Service.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence as  to  the  cats  which  were  in  use 
at  the  Admiralty.  There  was  no  direct 
evidence  as  to   the   nature  of  tlio  cat 

TJte  Chairman 


which  was  employed  in  the  Army  or  in 
our  prisons ;  and,  as  he  understood  the 
matter,  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  desired  that  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  instruments  of  torture  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  was  again  re- 
sumed. The  subject  was  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  the  evidence,  as  he  had 
said,  was  perfectly  contradictory.  The 
system  of  flogging  had  not  that  evening 
been  defended  by  the  Government,  or 
by  any  hon.  Member  sitting  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House.  Its  defence 
had  been  left  to  an  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  to  another  hon.  Member 
who  sat  above  the  Gangway  on  the 
so-called  Liberal  side  of  the  House. 
But  with  all  respect  to  hon.  and  dis- 
honourable Gentlemen 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  must  call  on 
the  hon.  Member  to  retract  an  expres- 
sion which  he  must  know  is  entirely  out 
of  Order. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain  

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Member 
has  been  called  upon  by  the  Chair  to 
retract  an  expression  which,  as  applied 
to  Members  of  this  House,  is  entirely 
contrary  to  Order.  I  must,  in  the  first 
place,  call  upon  him  to  withdraw  that 
expression.  Any  explanation  which  he 
may  have  to  offer  he  can  make  after. 

Mr.  BIGGAR,  who  rose  amid  cries 
of  "Withdraw!"  said,  that  if  hon. 
Members  opposite  would  allow  him,  he 
would  tell  the  Committee  what  it  was 
he  had  said.  He  did  not  refer  to  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  when  he  used  the 
word  "  dishonourable."  He  used  the 
word  "honourable"  as  having  reference 
to  Members  of  the  House ;  but  in  using 
the  word  "  dishonourable,"  he  had  no 
intention  of  applying  it  to  them.  He 
never  alluded  to  Members  of  the  House 
in  any  other  terms  than  as  "  hon.  Mem- 
bers." 

The  chairman  :  Am  I  to  under- 
stand the  hon.  Member  as  disclaiming 
having  used  the  word  "  dishonourable  " 
as  applied  to  any  Member  of  this 
House  ? 

Mr.  BIGGAR :  Certainly;  and  he  might 
add  that  if  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
get  up  and  defend  the  action  of  the  Gk>- 
vernment  in  flogging  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  instead  of  interrupting  other  hon. 
Members  in  the  middle  of  their  sentences 
I  thoy  would  do  better.     The  fact  was, 
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hon.  Members  opposite  seemed  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  position  in  which  they 
had  placed  themselves. 

Mb.  BAEING  rose  to  Order.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  had  used  the 
words  *^  honourable  or  dishonourable 
Members." 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cavan  had  used  only  the  words 
'' honourable  or  dishonourable/'  and  had 
stopped  there.  He  had  not  spoken  of 
Members  of  that  House  as  *'  dishonour- 
able." 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  know 
whether,  after  the  ruling  of  the  Chair- 
man, who  had  decided  the  whole  point 
at  issue  in  favour  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cavan,  it  was  open  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Baring)  inferen- 
tially  to  impute  falsehood  to  the  hon. 
Member  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  has  not  accurately 
stated  the  matter  when  he  says  that  I 
have  ruled  any  point  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  an  express 
withdrawal  of  an  expression  which,  as  I 
understood,  he  had  applied  to  Members 
of  this  House.  I  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  expressly  to  with- 
draw that  expression.  [Mr.  Biggab  : 
Disclaim.]  To  disclaim,  then,  the  use 
of  any  such  expression  as  referring  to 
Members  of  this  House.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  (Mr. 
Baring)  is  out  of  Order  in  stating  what, 
in  his  opinion,  were  the  words  used  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan ;  but  I  hope 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  a  disclaimer 
which  may  be  considered  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  171  :  Majority  136.- 
No.  145.) 


—  Ayes  35; 
— (Div.  List, 


Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  were  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  up  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
discussions  on  the  Bill.  He  thought,  he 
might  add,  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  a  very  fair 
one ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  read}-  to  accept  the 


suggestion  which  he  had  made,  and 
which  would  practically  give  effect  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  wish  of  a 
large  majority  in  the  country.  He 
begged  to  move  the  omission  from  the 
Amendment  of  the  word  **  stripes,"  in 
order  that  the  word  ''  lashes"  might  be 
substituted  for  it. 

Mr.  PAENBLL  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  the  proposal 
which  he  now  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  hour  before  it  would  have  led 
to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  Committee  had  to  deal.  But  a  great 
many  things  had  happened  within  that 
hour.  There  had  been  one  very  painful 
occurrence.  An  hon.  Member  of  the 
House,  speaking  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  after  personal  inspec- 
tion, had  told  the  Committee  that  there 
was  no  sealed  pattern  of  the  cat  used  in 
the  Navy  at  the  Admiralty.  The  same 
hon.  Member  had  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  cat  on  board  The  Duke  of 
WeUinfftonwB,s  several  times  more  severe, 
longer,  and  thicker,  than  the  cat,  which 
was  not  sealed,  which  he  saw  at  the 
Admiralty.  .  The  hon.  Member  had  also 
stated  that  the  Marine  cat,  which  he  saw 
at  the  Admiralty,  was .  one  with  nine 
tails,  with  nine  knots  in  each  tail.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  then  rose  and  said  that 
there  was  a  sealed  cat,  or  cats,  at  the 
Admiralty,  but  that  there  was  no 
Marine  cat.  Now,  that  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  made  of 
his  own  knowledge,  for  he  admitted  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  cats  of  which  he 
spoke  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  undertook,  on  the 
strength  of  something  which  had  been 
told  him  by  someone  else,  to  contradict 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  his  (Mr.  Famell's)  hon.' 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan).  An  element  had  thus  been  in- 
troduced into  the  discussion  which  was, 
in  his  opinion,  of  great  importance.  It 
was  clear,  from  what  had  taken  place, 
that  the  Admiralty  officials  were  in  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  the  pattern  of  the 
cat  which  was  used  in  the  Navy.  The 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  was 
to  the  effect  that  **  stripes"  should  be  in- 
flicted instead  of  '^ lashes;"  and  it 
would  be  seen  that  that  was  a  proposal 
which  bore  directly  on  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  to  be  employed.    The  Com- 
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mittee  were,  therefore,  he  contended, 
entitled,  before  they  proceeded  any  fur- 
ther with  the  Bill,  to  know  whether  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  or  that  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  the  correct 
version  of  the  actual  state  of  things  with 
reference  to  those  cats.  In  the  absence 
of  that  knowledge,  the  Committee  would 
be  voting  blindly,  and  in  the  dark,  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth.  The  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  had,  he  must  confess, 
taken  him  altogether  by  surprise.  He 
had  also  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk.  He  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  a  cat  at  the  Admiralty  with 
nine  knots  and  nine  tails.  Before  the 
Committee  went  any  further  they  ought 
to  know  the  truth  about  the  matter. 
They  ought  to  know  what  punishment  it 
was  to  the  infliction  of  which  they  were 
assenting — whether  it  was  one  of  a  severe 
and  unmerciful  description ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  instrument  with 
which  it  was  to  be  inflicted  would  render 
it  as  little  of  a  torture,  and  as  little  cruel, 
as  he  maintained  it  ought  to  be.  In 
order  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
aflbrded  for  clearing  up  the  matter,  he 
should  move  that  the  Chairman  leave 
the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  Parnell) 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  thought  that  the 
Government  ought  to  move  that  the 
Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair ;  for  they 
could  not,  in  justice  to  the  character  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Government,  let 
that  painful  matter  rest  where  it  was. 
He  felt  very  strongly  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  agree  to  any  such  course  of 
procedure.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would 
state  of  his  own  knowledge  as  to  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
would  take  his  word  as  to  any  matter 
within  his  own  purview  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  He  would  put  it  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  have  an  opportunity  of  clear- 
ing up  this  mystery  now  before  the 
Committee  ?  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  where  it  was.     Ho  should  cer- 

Mr.  Parnell 


tainly  vote  for  the  Motion  that  the 
Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  wished  to  point 
out  that  what  they  were  discussing  was, 
after  all,  a  side  issue.  Let  them  look, 
for  one  moment,  at  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case.  It  was  perfectly  tnie  that  there 
was  an  Admiralty  cat ;  but  he  was  very 
glad  to  say  that  it  was  most  rarely  used 
in  the  Navy,  and  it  was  many  years 
since  corporal  punishment  had  been  in- 
flicted in  port.  It  was  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence, either  as  regarded  seamen  or 
marines,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment.  The  Bill 
which  was  then  under  discussion  did 
not  affect  the  Navy  at  all,  and  had  no 
bearing  on  the  Admiralty  in  any  sense 
or  form.  They  would  be  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  give  any  hon.  Member  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  sealed 
pattern,  at  the  Admiralty,  of  the  Navy 
cat.  He  might  assure  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  that  there  was  a  sealed 
pattern  of  the  cat  for  the  Navy  kept  at 
the  Admiralty. 

Ms.  CALLAN  remarked,  that  he  had 
seen  a  cat  at  the  Admiralty ;  but  it  was 
not  a  sealed  one. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  did  not  impute 
to  the  hon.  Member  any  want  of  veracity; 
but  he  was  sure  that  he  was  under  some 
misapprehension.  [Mr.  Callan  rose,  but 
was  met  by  cries  of  **  Order! "]  It  was 
not  possible  for  the  hon.  Member  to  be 
other  than  under  misapprehension  upon 
this  subject.  Everyone  was  liaole, 
occasionedly,  to  that.  He  wished  to  re- 
peat to  the  Committee  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  sealed  pattern  of  cat 
at  the  Admiralty;  and  he  would  only 
add  that  it  was  rarely  used,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  question  now  before  the 
Committee.  Any  hon.  Members  who 
took  an  interest  in  this  question  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  this 
sealed  pattern  if  they  went  to  the 
Admiralty. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  thought  he  had  been  treated 
somewhat  unfairly,  he  must  point  out 
that  that  side  of  the  House  was  not 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  thoueht  that  they 
might  arrange  matters  if  the  view  he 
suggOBted  were  adopted.  A  great  deal 
of  hostility  was  exhibited  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  reference  to  flogging,  and  the 
nature  of  these  cats  had  been  strongly 
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commented  upon.  After  what  had 
passed,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  all  see  what  these  cats  were 
like.  As  a  good  many  of  the  Members  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  the  Admiralty  to  do  so, 
he  would  suggest  that  the  Oovemment 
should  agree  that  these  three  instru- 
ments should  be  brought  to  the  House, 
and  be  deposited  either  in  the  Library, 
or  any  part  of  the  House  which  might 
not  be  too  much  dishonoured  by  their 
presence,  in  order  that  hon.  Members 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  the  cats  were  like,  and  judging 
for  themselves.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
if  that  were  done  a  great  deal  of  un- 
pleasantness would  be  saved;  and  the 
House  would  be  much  better  able  to 
judge  whether  it  was  necessary  to  retain 
the  punishment  of  25  lashes,  or  abolish 
flogging  altogether.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  agree  to  the  proposal 
he  had  made,  for  there  was  no  reason 
for  their  not  doing  so.  He  could  under- 
stand that  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  felt  that  only  the  dire  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  should  compel  them 
to  advocate  what  they  themselves  would 
scarcely  look  upon  or  touch.  For  hispart, 
he  entirely  sympathized  with  them  in  the 
false  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
as  advocates  of  this  system.  But  they 
could  get  rid  of  that  position.  These 
repeated  discussions  were  doing  away 
with  the  system ;  and  he  did  not  doubt, 
in  a  short  time,  to  see  the  whole  Treasury 
Bench  converted  to  the  opinions  held 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
while  the  Opposition  remained  steadfast 
in  theirs,  and  the  system  would  be  abo- 
lished. He  would  suggest,  in  the  mean- 
time, that  if  the  Government  would  aUow 
them  to  see  the  cats  in  the  House  they 
could  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this 
Amendment. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  did  not  feel 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  vote  upon  the 
question.  He  would  like  to  tell  the 
Conmiittee  what  pressed  upon  his  mind. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan)  had  asserted,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  there  was  no  sealed 
Navy  cat  at  the  Admiralty.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  began  by 
assuring  the  Committee  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  was  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.   Again,  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  repeated  that  he  was  speak- 
ing from  his  own  personal  knowledge 
that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  Marine  cat  and  the  cat  for  the  Navy, 
and  further  said  that  there  was  a  sealed 
pattern  of  cat  for  the  Navy.  If  there 
was  any  value  at  all  in  a  sealed  cat — 
if  it  was  not  an  absolute  deception — ^it 
was  a  security  that  the  cats  in  use  should 
correspond  accurately  with  it.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  dealt  with 
that,  and  asserted  that  his  Predecessor 
had  religiously  and  carefully  observed 
the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  that  a 
sealed  pattern  of  the  cat  for  the  whole 
Navy  was  kept  at  the  Admiralty.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  forgotten 
to  answer  one  point,  which  struck  him 
as  most  unfortunate.  The  hon.  Member 
for  lAindalk  said  that  there  was  no 
sealed  cat  for  the  Navy,  or  what  was 
called  a  sealed  cat.  And,  further,  he 
said  that  the  cat  which  he  had  been 
shown  as  used  on  board  the  Buke  of 
Wellington  did  not  correspond  with  the 
cat — not  a  sealed  oat — which  he  had 
been  shown  at  the  Admiralty  as  the 
Navy  pattern.  This  seemed  to  him  a 
most  serious  accusation  to  bring  against 
the  Government ;  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Committee  ought  to  progress 
with  this  Bill  while  these  statements  re- 
mained as  they  were.  For  his  part,  he 
had  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay ;  and  he  should  do  his  best  to  assist 
in  preventing  the  progress  of  that  Bill 
until  they  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  seen  these  cats  for  himself.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  to  say  that 
this  matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
was  in  this  Bill.  It  had  everything  to 
do  with  it,  because  it  affected  their 
judgment  in  this  matter.  What  con- 
fidence could  they  have  that  the  cats 
used  would  correspond  with  what  they 
were  told  were  sealed  patterns,  when  the 
cat  used  on  board  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  asserted  to  be  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  directly  at  variance  with 
that  at  the  Admiralty  ?  He  should  cer- 
tainly vote  against  fmrther  progress  until 
these  matters  were  cleared  up. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  there  had 
been  no  flogging  in  Portsmouth  Harbour 
since  1853 — before  the  Crimean  War — 
and  flogging  was  not  now  allowed  in 
harbour,  either  by  courts  martial  or  in 
anv  other    circumstances.      The    hon. 
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Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dundalk 
had  alluded  to  the  sea  cat  used  on  board 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  saw  a 
eat  which  he  was  told  was  the  cat  kept 
on  board  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  it 
must  be  a  very  old  cat,  and  why  it  was 
kept  there  he  did  not  know.  He  would 
endeavour  to  tell  the  Committee  what  he 
did  know  upon  the  matter,  as  he  had  no 
wish  to  express  any  particular  view  on 
the  subject.  He  wished  to  mention  some 
facts,  in  order  to  assist  the  Committee 
in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
He  believed  that  there  was  a  sealed 
pattern  of  cat  kept  at  Portsmouth,  at 
Plymouth,  and  at  Chatham,  at  which 
places  the  article  was  manufactured.  So 
far  as  he  could  remember,  it  consisted 
of  nine  tails,  and  with  a  handle  18 
inches  in  length.  The  tails  were  tied 
up  with  a  piece  of  thread  at  the  end, 
but  there  were  no  knots ;  the  Marines 
were  punished  "with  the  same  cat.  Boys 
were  punished  by  cats  with  six  tails, 
or  with  a  birch  rod,  and  a  very  good 
thing  it  was  for  them,  if  they  deserved 
it.  They  were  flogged  precisely  as  they 
were  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  He  believed 
that  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty promised  that  patterns  of  the  cat 
should  be  kept  at  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Plymouth;  but  whether  the 
patterns  were  sealed  or  not  he  did  not 
personally  know.  He  would  say, 
further,  that  in  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
even  before  1853,  it  was  extremely 
rare  to  flog.  He  was  not  an  advocate  of 
flogging ;  but  he  believed  that  flogging 
was  a  very  good  punishment  for  boys 
before  they  got  to  a  certain  age,  as  well  as 
for  men  who  were  incorrigibly  bad.  He 
would  mention  that  while  afloat  the 
Marines  were  punished  by  exactly  the 
same  instruments  as  seamen  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  HEESCHELL  thought  that  it 
might  be  possible  that  there  had  been 
on  board  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an 
old  cat  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Ad- 
miralty and  shown  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk.  That  was  a  very  likely 
explanation  of  what  had  happened, 
though  it  was  not  clear  why  this  old  cat 
had  been  kept.  He  thought  that  every- 
one must  feel  that  it  was  only  reasonable 
an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  to  give  the  Committee 
satisfactory  information  on  these  points. 
He  thought  that  the  fact  was  very  likely 

Sir  John  Hay 


as  he  suggested ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
care  should  be  taken  that  these  old- 
fashioned  cats  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Navy,  and  instruments  that 
were  in  conformity  with  the  patterns 
should  be  substituted  for  them.  He 
thought  that  some  inquiry  and  explana- 
tion upon  these  matters  was  required. 
What  was  the  third  cat  of  which  they 
had  heard  ?  He  could  not  tell,  unless 
it  was  one  formerly  used  for  the  Ma- 
rines. They  ought  to  be  told  for  what 
purpose  that  cat  had  been  used,  and 
how  it  came  to  be  where  it  was.  From 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk,  it  was  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  make  inquiries  and  explain 
the  points  that  had  been  raised. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  that  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  he  would  state  that 
inquiries  should  be  made  on  the  points 
mentioned.  He  would  also  undertake 
that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
by  any  other  cat  than  the  sealed  pattern. 
He  wished  to  repeat  to  the  Committee 
that  corporal  punishment  was  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Mb.  gray  remarked,  that  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  (Sir  John  Hay), 
seemed  to  have  rendered  confusion 
worse  confounded,  for  he  had  given 
them  an  assurance  that  a  knotted  cat 
was  unknown.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  had  told  them  that 
within  the  last  three  or  four  days  he  had 
inspected  the  cat  at  the  Admiralty — that 
used  either  for  the  Marines,  or  for  the 
Navy,  which  had  nine  knots  on  each  tail. 
The  Government  had  given  them  no 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  sealed  cat,  which  was  said  to  be  for 
the  Marines.  They  had  only  been  able 
to  elicit  the  information  that  the  cat  was 
an  old  pattern,  used  on  board  some  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships.  After  a  great  deal 
of  conversation,  it  was  only  then  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  told 
them  that  the  cat  made  in  the  pattern  of 
the  sealed  cat  should  be  the  only 
one  used  in  the  Navy.  Surely  it  was 
time  now  that  the  Committee  should  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
these  three  cats,  and  knowing  what  they 
could  with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  callan  remarked,  that  his 
statement  was  that  he  had  seen  three 
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separate  cats  at  the  Admiralty.      He  | 
waited  upon  the  First  Seagoing  Lord, 
and,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries,  the  noble 
Lord  stated  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  any 
cat.     But  his  Secretary  said  that  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
cat    in  New    Street.        The  next  day 
the  cat  was  shown  to  him  in  the  room  of 
the  First  Lotrd  of  the  Admiralty.     The 
Private   Secretary  then  informed  him 
that  the  cat  which  he  saw — one  with 
knots,  and  sealed — was  the  one  used  for 
the  Marines.     He  was  also  shown  a  cat, 
not  sealed,  to  which  was  attached  a  piece 
of  paper,  saying  thatitwasapattemcatin 
store  in  1 877.   The  First  Seagoing  Lord, 
on  the  first  occasion  which  he  saw  him, 
said  he  would  telegraph  to  Portsmouth ; 
and,  on  another  occasion  on  which  he 
(Mr.  Callan)  was  at  the  Admiralty,  a 
cat  from  the   Duke  of   Wellington  was 
shown  to  him.     The  JDuke  of  Wellington 
cat  was  one-half  longer  in  the  tails,  and 
heavier  in  the  handle,  than  the  cat  which 
was  said  to  be  the  Admiralty  pattern. 
What  he  had  stated  was,  that  attached 
to  the  heavy  cat  which  he  saw  was  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written 
that  it  was  used  on  board  the  I)uke  of 
Wellington.    Under  these  circumstances, 
he    thought  that  the  cat  at   the    Ad- 
miralty was  a  fraud  upon  the  House, 
and  upon    the  public  at    large.      The 
cat  used    on    board    of    the    Duke    of 
Wellington,  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man, 
would  inflict  much  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  the  cat  which  he  was  told 
was  the  Navy  pattern.     It  was  for  his 
own  information  that  he  had  gone  to 
see  these  cats,  and  he  was  sorry  that  his 
veracity  had  been  called  in  question. 
That  charge  must  be  proved  or  with- 
drawn ;     and  he  would  then    state   a 
Notice  which  he  would  give  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  House  in  possession 
of  this  question  : — 

"  That,  previous  to  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill,  the 
specimen  of  a  cat-o* -nine- tails  for  use  in  the 
Navy,  now  at  the  Admiralty,  the  sealed  cat-o*- 
nine-tails  for  use  in  the  Marino  service,  also  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  in  actual 
use  on  board  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  also 
at  the  Admiralty,  be  deposited  in  some  conve- 
nient place  in  this  House,  for  the  inspection  of 
hon.  Members." 

The  CHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUKR  said,  that  one  expression  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  had 
induced  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, in  order  that  there  might  be  no 


misunderstanding.      The  hon.  Member 
alleged  that  he  had  made  a  statement, 
and  that  his  veracity  had  been  ques- 
tioned.    He  thought  that  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber ought  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  he  could  say  that  his  veracity  had 
been  questioned,  or  that  any  charge  had 
been  made  against  him.     He  wished  to 
say  that  he  was  quite  sure,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord    of  the  Admiralty,   or 
from  any  other  hon.  Member  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  questioning  the  veracity  of 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk.  All  that  his  right  hon.  Frien'd 
the  First  Lord  stated  was  that  he  was 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  misappre- 
hension, and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
clear  up  that  misapprehension.    For  his 
part,  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  doubted  for  a 
moment  the  veracity  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk,  or  of  any  other  hon. 
Member.    It  was  obvious  that  there  had 
been  some  confusion  upon  this  subject; 
but  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  promised 
to  make  some  inquiries  with  regard  to 
these  cats.     So  far  as  they  could  judge 
from  the  explanation  given  by  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  John  Hay), 
the  cat  sent  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
seemed  to  have  been  one  that  had  been 
laid  up  on  that  vessel  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  old  implement,  never  now  made 
use  of.    That  seemed  to  be  the  explana- 
tion that  would  be  forthcoming.     There 
could,  of  course,  be  no  meaning  in  seal- 
ing a  pattern  of  a  cat  if  another  might 
be  actually  in  use.  No  doubt,  that  would 
be  a  gross  abuse,  and  one  which  he  was 
quite  certain  no  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty would  sanction.  The  point  deserved 
inquiry,  and  inquiry  should  be  made.  As 
regarded  the  question  of  the  sealed  pat- 
tern, his   right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
Lord  had  positively  stated  that  there  was 
a  sealed  pattern  of  cat.  Further,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  had  said  that 
there  was  no  Marine  cat,  for  the  cat  that 
was  used  for  the  Marines  was  the  Navy 
cat.   At  all  events,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  would 
then  give  some   explanation.     But  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  imputation  had  been  cast  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk.    He  did  hope  that  the  Committee 
would  now  proceed   with  this  clause. 
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gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  also  find  out  what  sort  of  cat 
was  used  in  the  Army  ?  They  had  been 
told  that  there  was  a  sealed  pattern ; 
but  they  had  not  been  able  to  see  it. 
The  Committee  ought  to  know  what 
sort  of  cats  were  used,  and  how  many 
knots  they  had,  and  whether  they  were 
instruments  of  punishment,  or  instru- 
ments of  torture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath 
had  appealed  to  him  very  strongly  with 
reference  to  the  observations  that  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Callan).  He  would  again  re- 
peat that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  oat  for  the  Marines  and  the 
Navy  cat;  and  in  saying  that  he  was 
speaking  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth. 
The  subject  was  a  painful  and  a  dis- 
agreeable one  to  speak  about;  it  was 
distasteful,  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
them  to  have  to  inflict  punishment  of 
this  character.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  allegations  that  had  been  made, 
there  was  no  separate  cat  for  the 
Marines — and  he  was  stating  what  was 
universally  known  to  hon.  Gendemen  con- 
nected with  either  Service.  There  was  a 
sealed  pattern  of  cat  for  the  Navy;  it 
was  sealed  under  an  engagement  entered 
into  by  his  Predecessor  in  Office  (Mr. 
Ward  Hunt) ;  but  he  had  not  had  that 
cat  before  him,  nor  did  he  think  that  it 
was  any  part  of  his  duty  to  be  constantly 
inspecting  an  instrument  of  that  kind. 
He  might  say,  however,  that  he  knew, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  proper  officers,  and  was 
the  pattern  which  was  used  in  the  Navy, 
and,  when  occasion  arose,  in  the  Marines. 
He  was  happy  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  the  occasions  for  its  use  wore  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Mr.  CALLAN  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that 
there  was  a  sealed  pattern  of  cat  for  the 
Navy.  The  best  way  he  could  meet 
that  statement  was  by  telling  tho  Com- 
mittee what  he  had  himself  seen ;  and 
he  would  repeat  again  exactly  what  hap- 
pened, and  give  a  flat  contradiction  in 
toto  to  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated.  Ho  had  no  strong  opinion 
on  this  question;  but  on  last  Tuesday 
week  he  went  to  the  Admiralty  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  these  cats,  and 
sent    in  his  card  to    the   First   Lord. 

Mr.  Parnell 


He  received  him  most  oourteouslj,  but 
said — "I  know  nothing  about  the  cat; 
no  doubt,  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
First    Seagoing   Lord;     I    will   make 
arrangements  with  him  for  you  to  sec 
it."      The    First    Sea   Lord  was  then 
at  Liverpool;    but   he    came   back  on 
Thursday,  and  he  (Mr.  Callan)  again 
called    at    the    Admiralty,     and    sent 
in    his    card    to    the    First    Seagoing 
Lord.     On   informing    that  gentleman 
of  his  errand,  he  said  that  it  was  the 
first    time    that    he    had    ever    heard 
of  the  cat.     The  Secretary  of  the  First 
Seagoing  Lord  was  sent  for,  and  he  said 
he  did  know  something  about  the  cat  A 
search  was  instituted,  but  no  sea  catiras 
found.     It  was  suggested,  however,  br 
the  Secretary  that  there  was  a  Mariae 
cat,  which  was  kept  in  New  Street    On 
Friday  he  called  again  at  the  Admiraltj. 
when  the  First  Seagoing  Lord  was  in 
attendance  at  some  Committee,  and  the 
Private  Secretary  showed  him  the  cats. 
But  there  was  no  Navy  cat  at  all.    The 
Marine  cat  was  a  very  beautiful  cat,  of 
about  9  or  12  inches  in  length  in  tlte 
handle ;  the  plait  was  divided  into  nm 
tails,  and  was  about  12  inches  in  length. 
At  the  end  of  the  tails  there  were  nine 
knots.     They  were  unable,  however,  to 
find  any  cat  for  the  Navy.   He  challenged 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  to  produce 
any  sealed  pattern  of  the  sea  cat.    There 
was  a  cat  in  the  stores  in  1877;  the 
Marine  cat  was  sealed  and  signed  bv  Mr. 
Gt)rdon  ;  but  the  Admiralty  cat  was  v/^ 
sealed,  and  had  only  a  piece  of  paper 
round  it,  and  was  covered  with  green 
baize.     What  was  the  use  of  the  aeaM 
pattern  of  cat,  unless  it  was  as  a  samj^ 
for  other  cats  ?    The  First  Naval  Lori 
telegraphed  for  the  sea  cat  used  on  boiid 
the   Duke  of  Wellington ,  and  that  was 
shown  to  him ;  it  was  one-half  beam 
and  much  larger  than  the  cat  whiAhe 
was  told  was  tho  "NeLvy  cat.     He  mtiO" 
tained    that    tho    First    Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  was  bound,  in  honour,  to  jto- 
duco  the  sea  cat,  the  Marine  cat  and  A« 
Duke  of  JVellington  cat ;   and  he  main- 
tained, further,  that   the  cat  wHA  he 
had  himself  seen  at  the  Admiraltj  was  a 
fraud.      Therefore,   ho  would  ask  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  moved  to  report 
Progress  to  persist  in  his  Motion,  tnd 
to   go  to  a  Division  repeatedly,  nnlw* 
they  had  an   assurance  that  the  KisJ 
Lord  would  have  the  common  de<*ncTt'» 
produce  these   cati?.     If  the  rigbt  hon. 
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Genilemaii  challenged  the  yeradty  of  any 
hon.  Member  of  that  House,  he  was,  in 
common  decency,  bound  to  produce 
them.  It  would  be  a  dishonourable  act 
[''Order,  order!"] 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  it  is  not  a  Par- 
liamentary expression  to  impute  to  any 
other  hon.  Member  a  dishonourable  act. 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  I  did  not  say  it  will 
be  a  dishonourable  act;  but  I  say  it 
would  be  a  dishonourable  act.  I  say  it 
would  be  a  dishonourable  act  on  his  part, 
if  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  position 
challenges  the  voracity  of  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  said,  before  he 
challenged  him,  that  ho  had  personal 
knowledge  upon  the  matter — I  say  it 
would  be  a  ^shonourable  act,  if  he  did 
not  give  facilities  to  hon.  Members  to 
judge  between  his  statement  and  mine. 

Mb.  JACOB  BRIGHT  said,  that  the 
snbject  of  their  discussion  was  flogging 
in  military  prisons.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  no  hon.  Members  in  that  House — 
that  no  Party  in  that  House — desired  to 
flog  in  military  prisons,  unless  some  good 
case  was  made  out  for  it.  If  it  could  bo 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  some 
hon.  Members,  and  some  Members  on 
the  Government  Benches,  would  rise  and 
show  what  that  necessity  was.  Ho 
would  undertake  to  say  that  no  one 
could  make  out  a  case  for  it ;  and  if  any- 
one could  it  would  be  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt).  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  endeavoured  to  make  out  a 
case ;  but  he  never  heard  a  more  utter 
failure.  He  said  that  they  could  not 
deal  with  a  refractory  prisoner  unless 
they  could  flog  him.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hop- 
wood)  affirmed  that  this  was  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  flogging 
existed  in  prisons.  The  argument  for 
flogging  soldiers  in  the  fleld  had  some 
force,  for  they  were  told  that  they  could 
not  employ  other  punishments  in  those 
circumstances  sufficient  to  keep  men  in 
order.  But  that  was  not  true  of  a  mili- 
tary prisoner;  they  had  that  man  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  inclosed  within 
four  walls.  He  could  be  starved,  or  he 
could  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement — 
could  be  pumshed  in  many  ways.  When 
they  were  asked  to  continue  the  use  of 
this  disgraceful  and  degrading  punish- 
inent  in  military  prisons,  it  was  only  fair 
that  somo  hon.  Gentleman  sliould  rise 


and  show  the  Committee  how  the  neces- 
sity arose. 

Mb.  E.  J.  REED  said,  he  thought 
some  hon.  Members  had  fallen  into  au 
error  as  to  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  in  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. Speaking  from  his  own  recol- 
lection of  what  had  occurred,  his  im- 
pression was  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  object  was  to  bring  the 
present  clause  into  harmony  with  one 
which  had  been  previously  passed,  and 
to  provide  that  in  military  prisons  no 
more  severe  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted than  the  soldier  would  be  liable 
to  if  convicted  of  an  offence  for  which 
he  might  be  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment  while  serving  in  the  field. 
The  Government,  if  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, had  expressed  their  readiness  to 
accept  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  if  the  word  '^  lashes  " 
were  substituted  in  it  for  the  word 
**  stripes."  That  being  so,  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Committee  by  prolonging  the  discussion 
on  a  point  on  which  they  were,  practi- 
cally, all  agreed.  [*'No,  no!"]  He 
would  appeal  to  any  hon.  Member  who 
had  heard  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  say 
whether  he  (Mr.  E.  J.  Read)  was  not 
right  in  the  interpretation  which  he  put 
on  what  had  taken  place  ?  The  desiro 
of  the  Committee,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge,  was  to  bring  the  clause  into 
accordance  with  an  analogous  clause  to 
which  the  Committee  had  already  agreed ; 
and  they  were,  he  believed,  all  practi- 
cally of  one  mind  on  the  question. 
[**  No  !  "]  That,  at  all  events,  was  his 
impression  from  what  had  taken  place  ; 
and  he  would  appeal  to  the  Chairman 
to  say  whether  it  was  not  open  to  any 
hon.  Member  to  move  that  the  word 
**  lashes"  sliould  bo  substituted  for 
'* stripes"  in  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth  ?  If  so,  he  should  be  willing  to 
make  such  a  Motion. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
the  Question  before  the  Committee  was 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  (Mr.  Macdonald)  to  report 
Progress.  That  Motion  must  be  dis- 
posed of  before  another  could  be  moved. 
When  it  had  been  disposed  of,  it  would 
bo  open  to  any  hon.  Member  to  move  to 
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amend  tlie  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  ^fembor  for  Louth. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  the  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Reed)  seemed  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up  in  moving  his  Amendment ;  and  the 
argument  which  he  had  used  was,  per- 
haps, calculated  to  leave  an  erroneous 
impression  on  the  mind  of  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  not  been  present  at 
previous  discussions  on  the  subject.  He 
had  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  already  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  number  of  lashes  should  be 
reduced  from  50  to  25  ;  but  he  had  in 
no  way  retreated  from  the  ground  which 
he  had  always  taken  up — that  no  proof 
had  been  given  for  the  necessity  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  at  all. 
Entertaining  the  opinions  which  he  did 
on  the  subject,  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously move  an  Amendment  which 
would  sanction  the  infliction  of  the 
lash ;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
stated  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department,  or  any  other  hon.  Member, 
would  move  that  the  word  *' lashes*' 
should  be  substituted  for  *' stripes,"  he 
should  not  object.  He  would  vote 
against  such  a  proposal  if  it  wore  car- 
ried to  a  Division ;  but  he  had  not  the 
remotest  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion 
upon  it. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  thought 
the  difliculty  might  be  met  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  ^'lashes"  for 
*^  stripes." 

Mr.  BlGGAll  could  not  helj)  thinking 
tliat  the  Committoo  was  getting  into  a 
state  of  gi'eat  confusion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
for  instance,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  what  the  ques- 
tion was  which  was  before  tlie  Com- 
mittee. He  might,  however,  inform  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  a 
Motion  to  report  Progress,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  (Mr.  Macdonald)  in  order  to 
afford  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  producing,  for  the  inspection  of  hon. 
Members,  the  various  sorts  of  cats 
which  were  used  in  the  different  De- 
partments of  the  Public  Service.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence as  to  the  (rats  which  wore  in  use 
at  the  Admiralty.  There  was  no  direct 
evidence  as  to   tho   imtun*  of  tli(»   cat 

The  Chiiinnan 


which  was  employed  in  the  Army  or  in 
our  prisons ;  and,  as  he  understood  the 
matter,  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  desired  that  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  instruments  of  torture  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  was  again  re- 
sumed. The  subject  was  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  the  evidence,  as  he  had 
said,  was  perfectly  contradictory.  The 
system  of  flogging  had  not  that  evening 
been  defended  by  the  Government,  or 
by  any  hon.  Member  sitting  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House.  Its  defence 
had  been  left  to  an  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  and  to  another  hon.  Memha 
who  sat  above  the  Gangway  on  the 
so-called  Liberal  side  of  the  Honsei 
But  with  all  respect  to  hon.  and  dis- 
honourable Gentlemen 

The  chairman  :  I  must  call  <m 
tho  hon.  Member  to  retract  an  expres- 
sion which  he  must  know  is  entirely  out 
of  Order. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain  

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Member 
has  been  called  upon  by  the  Chair  to 
retract  an  expression  which,  as  applied 
to  Members  of  this  House,  is  entirely 
contrary  to  Order.  I  must,  in  the  first 
place,  call  upon  him  to  withdraw  that 
expression.  Any  explanation  which  he 
may  have  to  offer  he  can  make  after. 

Mr.  BIGGAE.  who  rose  amid  cries 
of  '* Withdraw!"  said,  that  if  hon. 
Members  opposite  would  allow  him,  he 
would  tell  the  Committee  what  it  ins 
ho  had  said.  He  did  not  refer  to  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  when  he  used  the 
word  **  dishonourable."  He  used  the 
word  '*  honourable  "  as  having  refereiw 
to  Members  of  the  House  ;  but  in  vsBg 
the  word  **  dishonourable,"  he  hid  no 
intention  of  applying  it  to  them.  He 
never  alluded  to  Members  of  the  House 
in  any  other  terms  than  as  '*  hon.  Mem- 
bers." 

The  CHAIR^LVN  :  Am  I  to  under-     ] 
stand  tho  hon.  Member  as  disclaiming 
having  used  tho  word  **  dishonourable" 
as    applied    to    any    Member   of  this 
House  ? 

Mr.  BIGGAB  :  Certainly ;  andhemi^t 
add  that  if  hon.  Members  opposite  mold 
get  up  and  defend  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  flogging  our  soldiers  aid 
sailors  instead  of  interrupting  other  hon. 
Members  in  the  middle  of  their  sentences 
Ihov  would  do  bettor.     The  fact  vasj 
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bon.  Members  opposite  seemed  to  be 
Eishamed  of  the  position  in  which  they 
had  placed  themselyes. 

Mb.  BAEING  rose  to  Order.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oayan  had  used  the 
ivords  ''  honourable  or  dishonourable 
Members." 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oavan  had  used  only  the  words 
"honourable  or  dishonourable,"  and  had 
stopped  there.  He  had  not  spoken  of 
Members  of  that  House  as  ^'  dishonour- 
able." 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  wished  to  know 
Bfhether,  after  the  ruling  of  the  Chair- 
man, who  had  decided  the  whole  point 
it  issue  in  favour  of  the  hon.  Member 
Tor  Cavan,  it  was  open  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Baring)  inferen- 
tially  to  impute  falsehood  to  the  hon. 
^(^ombfiT  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  has  not  accurately 
stated  the  matter  when  he  says  that  I 
tisve  ruled  any  point  in  reference  to  this 
natter.  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
tihe  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  an  express 
irithdrawal  of  an  expression  which,  as  I 
understood,  he  had  applied  to  Members 
sf  this  House.  I  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  expressly  to  with- 
Iraw  that  expression.  [Mr.  Biggar  : 
Disclaim.]  To  disclaim,  then,  the  use 
rf  any  such  expression  as  referring  to 
Hembers  of  this  House.  I  cannot  say 
tihat  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  (Mr. 
Baring)  is  out  of  Order  in  stating  what, 
in  his  opinion,  were  the  words  used  by 
khe  hon.  Member  for  Cavan ;  but  I  hope 
[  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  a  disclaimer 
Brhich  may  be  considered  satisfactory  to 
die  Committee. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Woes  171  :  Majority  136.- 
No.  145.) 


—  Ayes  35 ; 
— (Div.  List. 


Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
^e  observations  which  had  boen  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
[iOuth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  wore  perfectly  con- 
dstent  with  the  position  which  he  had 
aken  up  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
liscussions  on  the  Bill.  He  thouglit,  he 
night  add,  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
ind  learned  Gentleman  was  a  very  fair 
me ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  on  the  part 
>f  the  Government,  rcnrl}-  to  accept  tlio 


suggestion  which  he  had  made,  and 
which  would  practically  give  effect  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  wish  of  a 
large  majority  in  the  country.  He 
begged  to  move  the  omission  from  tlie 
Amendment  of  the  word  **  stripes,"  in 
order  that  the  word  *'  lashes"  might  be 
substituted  for  it. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  the  proposal 
which  he  now  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  hour  before  it  would  have  led 
to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  Committee  had  to  deal.  But  a  great 
many  things  had  happened  within  that 
hour.  There  had  been  one  very  painful 
occurrence.  An  hon.  Member  of  the 
House,  speaking  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  after  personal  inspec- 
tion, had  told  the  Committee  that  there 
was  no  sealed  pattern  of  the  cat  used  in 
the  Navy  at  the  Admiralty.  The  same 
hon.  Member  had  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  cat  on  board  The  Duke  of 
Wellinfftonw&s  several  times  more  severe, 
longer,  and  thicker,  than  the  cat,  which 
was  not  sealed,  which  he  saw  at  the 
Admiralty.  The  hon.  Member  had  also 
stated  that  the  Marine  cat,  which  he  saw 
at  the  Admiralty,  was  •  one  with  nine 
tails,  with  nine  knots  in  each  tail.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  then  rose  and  said  tliat 
there  was  a  sealed  cat,  or  cats,  at  the 
Admiralty,  but  that  there  was  no 
Marine  cat.  Now,  that  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  made  of 
liis  own  knowledge,  for  he  admitted  that 
he  had  not  soon  the  cats  of  which  he 
spoke  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  undertook,  on  the 
strength  of  something  which  had  been 
told  him  by  someone  else,  to  contradict 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  his  (Mr.  Parnell*s)  hon.* 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan).  An  element  had  thus  been  in- 
troduced into  the  discussion  which  was, 
in  his  opinion,  of  groat  importance.  It 
was  clear,  from  what  had  taken  place, 
that  the  Admiralty  officials  were  in  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  the  pattern  of  the 
cat  which  was  used  in  the  Navy.  The 
Amendment  of  tlie  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  was 
to  the  effect  that  **  stripes"  should  be  in- 
flicted instead  of  **  lashes;"  and  it 
would  be  seen  that  that  was  a  proposal 
which  bore  directly  on  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  to  be  employed.    The  Com- 
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inittee  were,  therefore,  he  contended, 
entitled,  before  they  proceeded  any  fur- 
ther with  the  Bill,  to  know  whether  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  or  that  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  the  correct 
version  of  the  actual  state  of  things  with 
reference  to  those  cats.  In  the  absence 
of  that  knowledge,  the  Committee  would 
be  voting  blindly,  and  in  the  dark,  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth.  The  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  had,  he  must  confess, 
taken  him  altogether  by  surprise.  He 
had  also  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk.  He  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  a  cat  at  the  Admiralty  with 
nine  knots  and  nine  tails.  Before  the 
Committee  went  any  further  they  ought 
to  know  the  truth  about  the  matter. 
They  ought  to  know  what  punishment  it 
was  to  the  infliction  of  which  they  were 
assenting — whether  it  was  one  of  a  severe 
and  unmerciful  description ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  instrument  with 
which  it  was  to  be  inflicted  would  render 
it  as  little  of  a  torture,  and  as  little  cruel, 
as  he  maintained  it  ought  to  bo.  In 
order  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
afforded  for  clearing  up  the  matter,  he 
should  move  that  the  Chairman  leave 
the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  Farnell) 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  thought  that  the 
Government  ought  to  move  that  the 
Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair ;  for  they 
could  not,  in  justice  to  the  character  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Government,  let 
that  painful  matter  rest  where  it  was. 
He  felt  very  strongly  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  agree  to  any  such  course  of 
procedure.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would 
state  of  his  own  knowledge  as  to  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case,  they 
would  take  his  word  as  to  any  matter 
within  his  own  purview  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  He  would  put  it  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  have  an  opportunity  of  clear- 
ing up  this  mystery  now  before  the 
Committee  ?  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  where  it  wat?.     Ho  should  ccr- 

-3/r.  Parncll 


tainly  vote  for   the  Motion  that  the 
Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  wished  to  point 
out  that  what  they  were  discussing  was, 
after  all,  a  side  issue.  Let  them  look, 
for  one  moment,  at  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  there 
was  an  Admiralty  cat ;  but  he  was  very 
glad  to  say  that  it  was  most  rarely  used 
in  the  Navy,  and  it  was  many  yetn 
since  corporal  punishment  had  been  in- 
flicted in  port.  It  was  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence, either  as  regarded  seamen  or 
marines,  that  it  should  be  necessaiy  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment.  The  Bill 
which  was  then  under  discussion  did 
not  affect  the  Navy  at  all,  and  had  no 
bearing  on  the  Admiralty  in  any  sense 
or  form.  They  would  be  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  give  any  hon.  Member  ai 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  sealed 
pattern,  at  the  Admiralty,  of  the  Nafj 
cat.  He  might  assure  the  hon.  Memba 
for  Dundalk  that  there  was  a  sealed 
pattern  of  the  cat  for  the  Navy  kept  at 
the  Admiralty. 

Mb.  CALLAN  remarked,  that  he  had 
seen  a  cat  at  the  Admiralty ;  but  it  wai 
not  a  sealed  one. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  did  not  impale 
to  the  hon.  Member  any  want  of  veracitj; 
but  he  was  sure  that  he  was  under  aome 
misapprehension.  [Mr.  Callak  rose,  but 
was  met  by  cries  of  **  Order!"]    It  was 
not  possible  for  the  hon.  Member  to  be 
other  than  under  misapprehension  upn 
this    subject.       Everyone  was  liabk, 
occasionally,  to  that.     He  wished  to  ^^ 
peat  to  the  Committee  the  statement 
that  there  was  a  sealed  pattern  of  cat 
at  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  would  oolj 
add  that  it  was  rarely  used,  and  had  do 
reference  to  the  question  now  before  the 
Committee.      Any  hon.  Members  vho 
took  an  interest  in  this  question  ooaU 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  tins 
sealed    pattern    if   they  went  to  die 
Admiralty. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  if  theiigiit 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  thought  he  had  been  treaxcd 
somewhat  unfairly,  he  must  point  oot 
that  that  side  of  the  House  wai  not 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  thought  that  ther 
might  arrange  matters  if  the  view  he 
suggested  were  adopted.  A  great  deal 
of  hostility  was  exhibited  by  hon.  Veo- 
bcrs  with  reference  to  flogging,  and  the 
nature  of  those  eats  hud  been  strongi; 
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commented  upon.  After  what  had 
passed,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  all  see  what  these  cats  were 
like.  As  a  good  many  of  the  Members  did 
not  wish  to  go  to  the  Admiralty  to  do  so^ 
lie  would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  agree  that  these  three  instru- 
ments should  be  brought  to  the  House, 
and  be  deposited  either  in  the  Library, 
or  any  part  of  the  House  which  might 
not  be  too  much  dishonoured  by  their 
presence,  in  order  that  hon.  Members 
might  haye  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  the  cats  were  like,  and  judging 
for  themselves.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
if  that  were  done  a  great  deal  of  un- 

fleasantness  would  be  saved;  and  the 
[ouse  would  be  much  better  able  to 
judge  whether  it  was  necessary  to  retain 
the  punishment  of  25  lashes,  or  abolish 
flogging  altogether.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  agree  to  the  proposal 
lie  had  made,  for  there  was  no  reason 
for  their  not  doing  so.  He  could  under- 
stand that  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  felt  that  only  the  dire  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  should  compel  them 
to  advocate  what  they  themselves  would 
scarcely  look  upon  or  touch.  For  hispart, 
ho  entirely  sympathized  with  them  in  the 
fedse  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
as  advocates  of  this  system.  But  they 
could  get  rid  of  that  position.  These 
repeated  discussions  were  doing  away 
with  the  system ;  and  ho  did  not  doubt, 
in  a  short  time,  to  see  the  whole  Treasury 
Bench  converted  to  the  opinions  held 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
while  the  Opposition  remained  steadfast 
in  theirs,  and  the  system  would  be  abo- 
lished. He  would  suggest,  in  the  mean- 
time,  that  if  the  Government  would  allow 
fhem  to  see  the  cats  in  the  House  they 
could  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this 
Amendment. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  did  not  feel 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  vote  upon  the 
question.  He  would  like  to  tell  the 
Committee  what  pressed  upon  his  mind. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan)  had  asserted,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  there  was  no  sealed 
NavT  cat  at  the  Admiralty.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  began  by 
assuring  the  Committee  that  what  ho 
was  about  to  say  was  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.   Again,  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  repeated  that  he  was  speak- 
ing from  his  own  personal  knowledge 
that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  Marine  cat  and  the  cat  for  the  Navy, 
and  further  said  that  there  was  a  sealed 
pattern  of  cat  for  the  Navy.  If  there 
was  any  value  at  all  in  a  sealed  cat — 
if  it  was  not  an  absolute  deception — it 
was  a  security  that  the  cats  in  use  should 
correspond  accurately  with  it.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  dealt  with 
that,  and  asserted  that  his  Predecessor 
had  religiously  and  carefully  observed 
the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  that  a 
sealed  pattern  of  the  cat  for  the  whole 
Navy  was  kept  at  the  Admiralty.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  forgotten 
to  answer  one  point,  which  struck  him 
as  most  unfortunate.  The  hon.  Member 
for  DVmdalk  said  that  there  was  no 
sealed  cat  for  the  Navy,  or  what  was 
called  a  sealed  cat.  And,  further,  ho 
said  that  the  cat  which  he  had  been 
shown  as  used  on  board  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  correspond  with  the 
cat — not  a  sealed  cat — which  he  had 
been  shown  at  the  Admiralty  as  the 
Navy  pattern.  This  seemed  to  him  a 
most  serious  accusation  to  bring  against 
the  Government ;  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Committee  ought  to  progress 
with  this  Bill  while  these  statements  re- 
mained as  they  were.  For  his  part,  he 
had  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay ;  and  he  should  do  his  best  to  assist 
in  preventing  the  progress  of  that  Bill 
until  they  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  seen  these  cats  for  himself.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  to  say  that 
this  matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  what 
was  in  this  Bill.  It  had  everything  to 
do  with  it,  because  it  affected  their 
judgment  in  this  matter.  What  con- 
fidence could  they  have  that  the  cats 
used  would  correspond  with  what  they 
were  told  were  sealed  patterns,  when  the 
cat  used  on  board  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  asserted  to  be  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  directly  at  variance  with 
that  at  the  Admiralty  ?  He  should  cer- 
tainly vote  against  further  progress  until 
these  matters  were  cleared  up. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  there  had 
been  no  flogging  in  Portsmouth  Harbour 
since  1853 — before  the  Crimean  War — 
and  flogging  was  not  now  allowed  in 
harbour,  either  by  courts  martial  or  in 
anv  other    circumstances.      The    hon. 
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Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dundalk 
had  alluded  to  the  sea  cat  used  on  board 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Ho  had  no 
doubt  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  saw  a 
cat  which  ho  was  told  was  the  cat  kept 
on  board  the  Dulce  of  Wellington,  But  it 
must  be  a  very  old  cat,  and  why  it  was 
kept  there  ho  did  not  know.  He  would 
endeavour  to  tell  the  Committee  what  ho 
did  know  upon  the  matter,  as  he  had  no 
wish  to  exjjress  any  particular  view  on 
the  subject.  He  wished  to  mention  some 
facts,  in  order  to  assist  the  Committee 
in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
He  believed  that  thuro  was  a  sealed 
pattern  of  cat  kept  at  Portsmouth,  at 
Plymouth,  and  at  Chatham,  at  which 
places  the  article  was  manufactured.  So 
far  as  he  could  remember,  it  consisted 
of  nine  tails,  aud  with  a  handle  18 
inches  in  length.  The  tails  were  tied 
up  with  a  piece  of  thread  at  the  end, 
but  there  were  no  knots ;  the  Marines 
were  punished  "with  the  same  cat.  Boys 
were  punished  by  cats  with  six  tails, 
or  with  a  birch  rod,  and  a  very  good 
thing  it  was  for  them,  if  they  deserved 
it.  They  were  flogged  precisely  as  they 
were  at  Eton  or  Harrow.  He  believed 
that  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty promised  that  patterns  of  the  cat 
should  be  kept  at  Chatham,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Plymouth ;  but  whether  the 
patterns  were  sealed  or  not  ho  did  not 
personally  know.  He  would  say, 
further,  that  in  Portsmouth  Harbour, 
even  before  1853,  it  was  extremely 
rare  to  flog.  He  was  not  an  advocate  of 
flogging ;  but  he  believed  that  flogging 
was  a  very  good  punishment  for  boys 
before  they  got  to  a  certain  age,  as  well  as 
for  men  who  were  incorrigibly  bad.  He 
would  mention  that  while  afloat  tlio 
Marines  were  punished  by  exactly  the 
same  instruments  as  seamen  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  HEPSCHELL  thought  that  U 
might  be  possible  that  there  had  been 
on  board  of  tlio  Duke  of  Wellington  an 
old  cat  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Ad- 
miralty and  shown  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk.  That  was  a  very  likely 
explanation  of  what  had  happened, 
though  it  was  not  clear  why  this  old  cat 
had  been  kept.  He  thought  that  every- 
one must  feel  that  it  was  only  reasonable 
an  opportunity  should  bo  given  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  to  give  the  Committee 
satisfactory  information  (m  these  points. 
Ho  thought  that  the  fact  was  very  likely 

*bi'/r  John  Uny 


as  he  suggested ;  but,  at  the  same  tim«, 
care  should  be    taken    that  these  old- 
fashioned    cats    should    be  withdim 
from  the  Navy,  and    instmments  ths! 
were  in  conformity  with    the  patteni 
should  be  substituted  for    them.    Ha 
thought  that  some  inquiry  and  ezplaoi- 
tion  upon  these  matters  was  required. 
What  was  the  third  cat  of  which  tlwj 
had  heard  ?    He  could  not  tell,  nnlM 
it  was  one  formerly  used  for  the  Mi- 
rines.     They  ought  to  be  told  for  whit 
purpose  that  cat    had  been  used,  acd 
how  it  came  to  be  where  it  was.    Fron 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk,  it  was  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  make  inquiries  and  expbin 
the  points  that  had  been  raised. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  ia 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  ud 
learned  Member  he  would  state  thit 
inquiries  should  be  made  on  the  points 
mentioned.  He  would  also  underta]i:9 
that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
by  any  other  cat  than  the  sealed  pattern. 
He  wished  to  repeat  to  the  Committee 
that  corporal  punishment  was  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

Mr.  GEAY  remarked,  that  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  (Sir  John  Haj\ 
seemed  to  have  rendered  confusion 
worse  confounded,  for  he  had  given 
them  an  assurance  that  a  knotted  c&t 
was  unknown.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  had  told  them  that 
within  the  last  three  or  four  days  he  bad 
inspected  the  cat  at  the  Admiralty— that 
used  either  for  the  Marines,  or  for  the 
Navy,  which  had  nine  knots  on  each  tail 
The  Government  had  given  them  no 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  sealed  cat,  which  was  said  to  be  for 
the  Marines.  They  had  only  been  able 
to  elicit  the  information  that  the  cat  was 
an  old  pattern,  used  on  board  some  d 
Her  Majesty's  ships.  After  a  great  deal 
of  conversation,  it  was  only  then  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  told 
them  that  the  cat  made  in  the  pattern  of 
the  sealed  cat  should  be  the  onlj 
one  used  in  the  Navy.  Surely  it  ▼&* 
time  now  that  the  Committee  should  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
these  three  cats,  and  knowing  what  tht j 
could  with  regard  to  them. 

^Ih.  CALLAN  remarked,  that  his 
statement  was  that  he  had  seen  thrc^ 
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separate  cats  at  the  Admiralty.      He 
iraite<l  upon  tlie  First  Seagoing  Lord, 
And,  in  reply  to  his  inquiries,  the  noble 
[jord  stated  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  any 
sat.     But  his  Secretary  said  that  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
sat    in  New    Street.       The  next  day 
the  cat  was  shown  to  him  in  the  room  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     The 
Private   Secretary  then  informed  him 
bhat  the  cat  which  he  saw — one   with 
knots,  and  sealed — was  the  one  used  for 
the  Marines.     He  was  also  shown  a  eat, 
not  sealed,  to  which  was  attached  a  piece 
of  jMiper,  saying  thatit  was  a  pattern  cat  in 
store  in  1 877.   The  First  Seagoing  Lord, 
on  the  first  occasion  which  he  saw  him, 
Baid  he  would  telegraph  to  Portsmouth ; 
and,  on  another  occasion  on  which  he 
(Mr.  Callan)  was  at  the  Admiralty,  a 
cat   from  the  Duke  of   Wellington  was 
■hown  to  him.     The  JDuke  of  Wellington 
cat  was  one-half  longer  in  the  tails,  and 
heavier  in  the  handle,  than  the  cat  which 
was  said  to  be  the  Admiralty  pattern. 
What  he  had  stated  was,  that  attached 
to  the  heavy  cat  which  he  saw  was  a 
piece   of  paper,  on  which  was  written 
that  it  was  used  on  board  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     Under  these  circumstances, 
he    thought  that  the  cat  at   the    Ad- 
miralty was  a  fraud  upon  the  House, 
and  upon    the  public  at    large.      The 
cat  used    on    board    of    the    Duke    of 
Wellington,  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man, 
would  inflict  much  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  the  cat  which  he  was  told 
was  the  Navy  pattern.     It  was  for  his 
own  information   that  he  had  gone  to 
gee  these  cats,  and  he  was  sorry  that  his 
veracity  had  been  called  in  question. 
That  charge  must  be  proved  or  with- 
drawn ;     and  he  would  then    state  a 
Notice  which  he  would  give  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  House  in  possession 
of  this  question  : — 

"  That,  previous  to  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill,  the 
•pecimen  of  a  cat-o* -nine-tails  for  use  in  the 
ifavy,  now  at  the  Admiralty,  the  sealed  cat-o*- 
nine-tails  for  use  in  the  Marino  service,  also  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  in  actual 
Qie  on  board  the  Duke  of  WeWngton^  now  also 
at  the  Admiralty,  be  deposited  in  some  conve- 
nient place  in  this  House,  for  the  inspection  of 
hon.  Members." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  that  one  expression  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  had 


misunderstanding.      The  hon.  Member 
alleged  that  he  had  made  a  statement, 
and  that  his  veracity  had  been  ques- 
tioned.    He  thought  that  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber ought  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  he  could  say  that  his  veracity  had 
been  questioned,  or  that  any  charge  had 
been  made  against  him.     He  wished  to 
say  that  he  was  quite  sure,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord    of  the  Admiralty,   or 
from  any  other  hon.  Member  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  questioning  the  veracity  of 
tlie  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk.  All  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  stated  was  that  ho  was 
sure  that  there  must  be  some  misappre- 
hension,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
clear  up  that  misapprehension.    For  his 
part,   he  was  quite  sure  that  no  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  doubted  for  a 
moment  the  veracity  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk,  or  of  any  other  hon. 
Member.    It  was  obvious  that  there  had 
been  some  confusion  upon  this  subject ; 
but  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  promised 
to  make  some  inquiries  with  regard  to 
these  cats.     So  far  as  they  could  judge 
from  the  explanation  given  by  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Fi'iend(Sir  John  Hay), 
the  cat  sent  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
seemed  to  have  been  one  that  had  been 
laid  up  on  that  vessel  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  old  implement,  never  now  made 
use  of.    That  seemed  to  be  the  ex])lana- 
tion  that  would  be  forthcoming.     There 
could,  of  course,  be  no  meaning  in  seal- 
ing a  pattern  of  a  cat  if  another  might 
be  actually  in  use.  No  doubt,  that  would 
be  a  gross  abuse,  and  one  which  he  w^as 
quite  certain  no  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty would  sanction.  The  point  deserved 
inquiry,  and  inquiry  should  be  made.  As 
regarded  the  question  of  the  sealed  pat- 
tern, his   right   hon.  Friend   the   First 
Lord  had  positively  stated  that  there  was 
a  scaled  pattern  of  cat.  Further,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  had  said  that 
there  was  no  Marine  cat,  for  the  cat  that 
was  used  for  the  Marines  was  the  Navy 
cat.   At  all  events,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  would 
then  give  some   explanation.     But  he 
wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  imputation  had  been  cast  upon  the 
veracity  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk.    He  did  hope  that  the  Committee 


induced  h-m  to  take  a  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, in  order  that  there  might  be  no  |  would  now  proceed   with  this  clause. 
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At  an  earlier  period  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment  was  discussed  at 
very  gr^at  length ;  and  the  result  was 
that  this  House  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  to  provide  for  ordinary 
offences,  the  number  of  stripes  or  lashes 
should  be  25 ;  now  they  had  come  to 
the  point  where  the  question  had  arisen 
as  to  what  punishments  should  be  in- 
flicted in  prisons.  Unfortunately,  they 
were  imder  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
corporal  punishment  in  prisons,  and  a 
majority  of  the  House  recognized  the 
necessity  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment; and  it  was  now  proposed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  that,  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  they  should 
accept  a  proposal  to  limit  punishments 
in  prisons  to  the  same  amount  as  had 
been  already  provided  for  civil  criminals. 
He  thought  that  the  Committee  would 
be  acting  entirely  in  accordance  with 
what  it  had  already  done  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  on  this  point ;  and  in  leaving 
the  clause  as  the  Government  had  sug- 
gested it  would  be  entirely  in  harmony 
with  what  had  been  already  done.  The 
clause  was  objected  to  by  some  hon. 
Gentlemen ;  but  he  would  put  it  to  them 
whether,  at  all  events,  they  would  not 
be  satisfied,  after  taking  a  Division,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  continue  the 
discussion,  which  really,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, could  only  be  repetitions  of  the 
same  arguments  ? 

Mr.  SuLLIYAN  said,  the  Committee 
could  not  proceed  until  it  knew  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  were  three  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  the  lash.  He  did  not 
wish  to  assume  anything  as  proved,  be- 
cause he  hoped  the  Committee  would 
have  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
seeing  for  themselves  how  the  matter 
really  stood.  He  referred  to  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
opposite  (Sir^John  Hay),  as  opening  up 
a  matter  for  the  serious  reflection  of  the 
Committee.  That  speech  had  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  pattern  lash  had  not 
been  served  out  to  all  the  ships  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy.  It  was  a  matter  of 
serious  alarm  that  a  ship  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  or  on  the  American  Coast,  should 
have  a  cat  on  board  which  was  not  in 
keeping  with  any  of  the  three  patterns 
at  the  Admiralty.  The  bearing  of  his 
remarks  was  this — that  in  the  secrecy  of 
a  prison — say,  in  Durham,  Preston,  or 
Dublin — there  might  be  cats  of  a  pattern 
which  no  one  could  have  any  means  of 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


comparing  with  the  cat  at  the  Home 
Office.  It  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  place 
the  pattern  of  the  cat  in  the  library  of 
the  House,  for  the  inspection  of  hon. 
Members;  and  they  would  then  be  able 
to  determine  whether  to  agree  to  the 
word  "  stripes  "  or  "  lashes." 

Mb.  R.  W.  duff,  from  an  experience 
of  12  years,  could  corroborate  all  that 
had  been  said  by  the  riglit  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Sir  John  Hay).  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
appeared  to  be  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  different  instruments  were 
used  for  flogging  in  the  Navy;  but, 
during  the  wnole  time  of  his  experience 
in  the  Navy,  he  (Mr.  R.  W.  Duff)  had 
never  known  a  cat  with  a  knot  in  it  to 
be  used.  That  being  so,  he  could  not 
understand  from  where  the  pattern  cat 
came,  which  was  referred  to  as  having  nine 
knots  in  each  lash.  His  experience  was  en- 
tirely in  confirmation  of  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  oppo- 
site and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  s^d,  as  the  Ad- 
miralty had  sent  to  the  I)uke  of  JFelling- 
ton,  at  Portsmouth,  and  a  cat  had  been 
returned,  the  Committee  had  a  right  to 
suppose  that  the  cat  was  of  the  pattern 
served  out  to  that  ship  and  to  others. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  had 
said  that  flogging  was  not  practised  on 
board  the  I>uke  of  Wellington.  Why, 
then,  did  the  Admiralty  send  a  pattern 
cat  to  that  vessel  ? 

Mr.  monk  said,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Callan)  had  been  shown  three 
cate,  and  the  Government  had  been  ap- 
pealed to,  to  exhibit  them  in  the  Library 
of  the  House.  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  that  he  would  request  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  these  cats 
sent  to  the  House,  because,  in  that  case, 
the  Committee  would  have  been  able  to 
go  on  with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  rose  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman (Colonel  Stenley).  It  was  ^en 
10  minutes  after  1,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  any  specific  progress  could  be  made 
with  the  Bill  at  that  hour.  The  Gh>Tem- 
ment,  as  reasonable  men,  must  see  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sidjes  of  the 
House  had  some  grounds  nor  saying 
that  the  question  raised  wns  an  im- 
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portant  one ;  and,  tberefore,  he  appealed 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  the  Bill, 
to  allow  Progress  to  be  reported. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  the  whole 
history  of  this  question,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  had  shown  how 
entirely  valueless  was  negative  evidence 
of  the  kind  offered  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Banffshire  (Mr.  E.  W.  Duff).  The 
hon.  Member  had  given  evidence  which, 
at  first  sight,  seemed  very  valuable; 
but  the  experience  of  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  shown  it  to  be  entirely  value- 
less. He  said  that  he  had  never  known 
a  knotted  cat  to  be  used  in  the  Navy. 
But  what  had  been  the  history  of  this 
question  ?  The  hon.  Member  probably 
did  not  know  how  it  was  that  the  atten- 
tion of  a  former  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (Mr.  Ward  Hunt)  had  been 
caUed  to  it ;  but  it  was  in  this  way.  On 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  annual  Mutiny 
Acts  going  through  the  House,  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  cat  that  was  to 
be  used  was  raised  by  the  hon.  and 
leamedMember  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan), 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Clare  (Lord  Francis  Oonyngham)  rose 
in  his  place  and  said  that  he  had  seen 
the  thieves'  cat  used  in  the  Navy  on 
men  who  had  committed  breaches  of 
discipline,  and  that,  after  such  use,  he 
had  seen  the  boatswains'  mates  combing 
the  flesh  out  of  their  whiskers,  and 
from  between  the  lashes  of  the  cat. 
That  statement  so  impressed  the  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that  he 
promised  to  have  a  pattern  cat  kept  at 
the  Admiralty.  Thus  might  be  seen 
the  valueless  character  of  negative  evi- 
dence. The  hon.  Member  had  never 
seen  the  thieves'  cat ;  and  therefore  he 
contradicted  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Gallan),  who  had  seen  the 
pattern.  Exactly  the  same  kind  of  state- 
ments were  made  with  reference  to 
flogging  in  the  Army.  The  hon.  and 
gaDant  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock)  had  said  that  cases  of 
flogging  were  very  rare  ;  but  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  thereupon  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  very  great  deal  of  flogging 
was  going  on  in  the  Army ;  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  accounts  came  from 
Zululand  that  there  had  been  a  regular 
carnival  of  cats  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tugela.  Therefore,  the  Committee  could 
not    accept  this  negative   evidence   as 
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proving  a  negative  contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience of  hon.  Members.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  produce  these  pattern 
cats.  The  Committee  were  now  legislating 
for  the  prisoners,  and  had  been  told  by  the 
Government  that  the  cat  used  in  prisons 
would  be  the  same  as  the  Admiralty 
cat ;  therefore,  the  Committee  ought  to 
know  what  the  Admiralty  cat  was  like. 
All  hon.  Members  could  not  run  into 
the  Admiralty  to  get  a  sight  of  the  cats; 
and  even  if  they  did,  perhaps  they 
might  return  with  conflicting  views 
which  would  tend  to  personal  encounters, 
such  as  had  taken  place  that  evening 
between  the  First  Lord  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk,  who  had  seen  the 
cats.  Hon.  Members  were  entitled  to 
have  the  cat  placed  in  the  House,  so 
that  they  might  know  what  kind  of 
punishment  was  to  be  administered  be- 
fore the  Bill  proceeded  any  further. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  the  Com- 
mittee had  the  admission  that  another 
cat  was  in  existence  other  than  that 
sealed  bv  the  Predecessor  of  the  First 
Lord.  He  demanded  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  know  whether  there  was  another 
cat  in  use;  and  the  assurance  that,  if 
that  was  so,  there  should  be  but  one  cat 
used,  and  that  only  after  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  would 
inquire  into  the  matter;  but  he  had 
distinctly  stated  that  the  sealed  cat  of 
the  Navy  was  the  cat  which  would  be 
used ;  and  he  undertook,  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  that  no  other  cat  than 
that  should  be  used  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  said,  that 
all  hon.  Members  would  appreciate  the 
anxiety  of  the  First  Lord  or  the  Admi- 
ralty to  see  that  no  other  than  the  Navy 
cat  was  used.  But  the  matter  stood 
thus.  The  Committee  had  been  fre- 
quently engaged,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Bill,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
flogging,  and  felt  that  if  they  could  exa- 
mine the  cat  their  views  would  be  en- 
lightened. He  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power) 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  save 
hon.  Members  the  trouble  of  going  to 
the  Admiralty,  or  on  board  ships,  by 
placing  the  cat  to  be  used  in  the  library 
of  the  House.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  had  said  he  would  inquire 
into  the  matter ;  but  was  it  a  matter  of 
so  much  inconvenience  to  him  to  pro- 
duce the  cat  ?  The  question  before  the 
Committee  was,  whether  they  should  pro- 
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ceed  with  the  Bill  before  the  cat  was 
produced  ?  If  it  was  so  laborious  a 
matter,  and  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle, 
for  the  Government  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  House,  then,  indeed,  they  ought  to 
resist  the  IVIotion  that  the  Chairman  do 
leave  the  Chair.  But  there  appeared 
to  him  so  much  in  favour  of  the  appeal 
made  to  the  First  Lord  that  he  would 
nsk  him  whether  he  would  not  give 
ordors  to-morrow,  after  satisfying  him- 
self as  to  the  nature  of  the  cat  used  in 
the  Navy,  which  would  enable  hon. 
jMembers  to  see  the  Admiralty  cat  in  a 
manner  more  convenient  to  them  than 
going  to  the  Admiralty — that  was  to 
p^^y»  by  having  it  placed  in  the  Library 
of  the  House  ?  Unless  the  First  Lord 
acceded  to  this  request,  it  would  very 
likely  happen  that  after  dividing  on  the 
Motion  before  the  Committee  some  hon. 
Member  would  move  that  Progress  be 
reported.  The  Committee  were  not  in 
a  position  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
tlie  question  until  they  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  cat.  They 
required  to  have  the  same  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  cat  as  that  which  had  been 
afforded  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Callan) ;  and  unless  it  was 
promised,  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
progress  would  bo  made.  The  position 
was  tliis — either  produce  the  cat,  or  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  remembered  dis- 
tinctly  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements  at  Knightsbridgo 
Barracks  being  under  discussion,  plans 
were  placed  in  the  Tea  Rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  hon.  Members  who 
were  engaged  in  the  divscussion  of  the 
Estimates.  Now,  as  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  flogging  was  said  to  exist, 
ho  thought  the  Crovernment  of  the  day 
ought  freely  to  come  forward  and  place 
within  the  reach  of  hon.  Members  all  the 
cats  in  use  in  tho  different  Departments 
of  the  Service.  But  that  was  no  reason 
why  a  dead  set  should  be  made  on  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  the 
Committee  were  quite  satisfied,  had  as 
much  regard  for  humanity  as  any  of  his 
Colleagues.  Let  all  tho  cats  in  use  in 
tho  different  Departments  be  presented. 
The  practice  of  flogging  had  come  down 
from  a  long  time  ago  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  suffer  no  disgrace  by  placing 
these  cats  within  the  roach  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. They  could  produce  them  in  the 
same  way  as  they  produced  the  plans  for 
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the  Knightsbrid&;e  Barracks;  and  lie 
thought  that,  without  great  prosfiurc 
from  either  side  of  the  House,  the  Ht^ds 
of  Departments  in  which  these  instru- 
ments were  used  might  accede  to  tbi> 
demand.  He  was  quite  satisfied — and 
he  had  been  authorized  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Macdonald; 
to  say — that  this  continued  oppositioD  to 
any  further  progress  of  the  Bill  would 
cease  only  with  the  production  of  the 
cats;  that  on  Saturday  the  very  same 
demand  would  be  made,  and  the  Bill 
would  not  be  allowed  to  move  an  inch 
until  the  cats  were  produced.  He  was 
satisfied  that,  if  necessary,  500.0CO 
Londoners  would  be  assembled  in  Hrde 
Park— [**  Order,  order!"]  He  was 
speaking 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  beg  to  move  that  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  takes 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Is  it  your  plea- 
sure that  these  words  be  taken  down  ^ 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  Committee, 
first  of  all,  wanted  to  know  what  the 
words  were  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  moving  that  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungairan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  should  be  taken  dows. 
He  (Mr.  Pamell),  therefore,  said  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  take  upoa 
himself  the  responsibility  of  stating  cor- 
rectly what  those  words  were. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Chairman 
to  state  whether  there  was  any  precedent 
for  the  interruption  of  an  hon.  Memlw 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  without  the 
Leader  of  the  House  knowing  what  the 
hon.  Member  was  about  to  condinie 
with?  If  he  were  right  in  his  belief 
that  there  was  no  such  precedent— 4ad 
iipon  that  point  he  awaited  the  (^liiiioB 
of  the  Chairman — he  should  deoooaee 
such  a  proceeding  as  a  menace  bj  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  who  had  attempted, 
by  a  Motion  threatening  and  importiog 
punishment,  to  interfere  with  the  fiUc- 
ties  of  hon.  Members.  The  Chainnaa. 
as  an  experienced  ParliameJDtariaa* 
would  know  that  a  Motion  of  this  kind 
meant  punishment ;  and  that  the  Leader 
of  the  House  had  risen  to  make  a  fio- 
posal  for  punibhment,  without  alloviag 
tho  hon.  Member  for  Dungarfan  to 
finish  his  sentence.  He  (Mr.  SnUivaa} 
would  be  the  last  to  defend  a  sentecre 
menacing  the  liberty  of  the  House,  vhe- 
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tber  spoken  by  an  hon.  Member  before 
or  bebind  bim  ;  but  so  bold  an  outrage 
upon  tbe  independence  of  a  Member  of 
tbe  House  as  that  which  had  just  taken 
place  be  had  never  heard  of  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  Parliament. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEK :  I  think  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  has  expended  a  good 
deal  of  needless  indignation  upon  the 
Chair.  He  said  that  I  proposed  that  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungar- 
Tan  should  be  taken  down  before  he  had 
finished  his  sentence.  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  words  which  I  desired  to  be  taken 
down  had  been  completed. 

An  hon.  Membeb  :  The  words,  but 
not  the  sentence. 

The  CH  ANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEK :  Yes ;  the  sentence. 

Mb.   O'DONNELL:  Certainly  not. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  will  state  to  the  Committee 
what  tbe  words  were.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  or  used  words  to  this  effect — 
that  ''unless  it  was  agreed  that  the  cats 
should  be  produced  the  Bill  should  not 
be  allowed  to  move  one  inch."  Those 
were  the  words  which  I  moved  should  be 
taken  down,  for  the  reason  that,  in  sub- 
stance, they  imported  that  on  Saturday 
morning  the  Bill  will  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  uutil  the  cats  are  produced. 
Well,  Sir,  I  moved  that  these  words  be 
taken  down,  because  they  appeared  to 
me  to  require  the  notice  of  the  House, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether 
they  did  not  amount  to  a  threat  that  un- 
less a  certain  step  were  taken  the  Bill 
diould  be  stopped  by  obstruction.  It  is, 
of  course,  competent  for  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  move  for  the  production  of  the 
cats ;  and  if  the  Motion  were  carried  by 
the  House  the  cats  would  be  produced  ; 
but  for  a  Member  of  the  House  to  state 
fhat  obstruction  should  be  applied  unless 
some  act  were  done  which  had  not  been 
ordered  by  the  House  appeared  to  me 
so  serious  that  I  moved  that  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  be  taken 
down. 

The  chairman  said,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  which  he  would  state 
in  answer  to  one  or  two  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  him,  were  these — the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvac,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  made  use  of  a  certain  expres- 
sion, to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer took  exception,  in  the  form 
which  was  well  known  to  the  Com- 


mittee— "I  move  that  these  words  be 
taken  down."  Thereupon  he  had  sought 
to  ascertain  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  ordinary  form  —  **  Is  it 
your  pleasure  that  those  words  be 
taken  down  ?  "  The  words  were  taken 
down  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  rose  at  once  to  object  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  requesting  that  those  words  be 
taken  down.  He  (the  Chairman)  had 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  it 
had  been,  he  believed,  a  practice  fre- 
quently followed,  that  when  the  Leader 
of  the  House,  who  was  responsible  to 
the  House  for  the  conduct  of  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House,  rose  in  his  place 
to  ask  that  the  words  of  any  hon. 
Member  be  taken  down,  opposition  was 
not  offered;  because  it  was  impossible 
that  the  House  should  have  before  it 
any  question  on  which  discussion  could 
be  founded,  until  the  words  to  which 
exception  had  been  taken  had  become  a 
matter  of  record.  It  was  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider,  after  the  words  had 
been  taken  down,  whether  any  action 
should  be  founded  upon  them.  Until 
the  words  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
discussion  could  be  conducted  with  any 
approach  to  Order.  He  therefore  called 
upon  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  to  read  the 
words. 

The  Clerk' Assistant : — 

**  On  Saturday  morning  tlus  Bill  will  not  bo 
allowed  to  move  one  inch  before  the  cat  is  pro- 
duced; and,  if  necessary,  500,000  Londoners  will 
assemble  in  Uyde  Park.*' 

Mr.  gray,  as  a  young  Member  of 
the  House  seeking  for  information,  asked 
if,  when  a  Motion  was  made  by  the  Leader 
of  the  House,  or  by  any  other  hon.  Mem- 
ber, that  the  words  of  another  hon.  Mem- 
ber be  taken  down,  that  Motion  could  be 
canied  without  the  Question  being  put 
from  the  Chair,  whether  or  not  it  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  ? 

The  chairman  said,  the  question 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  had 
asked  was  one  not  difficult  to  answer, 
although  it  had  not  frequently  come 
within  his  own  experience  to  witness  pro- 
ceedings of  that  description.  The  course 
taken  was  to  appeal  to  the  Chair  with 
regard  to  the  words;  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Chair,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  to  put  a  Question  in  the  regular 
form,  but  to  appeal  to  the  House  for  the 
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sense  of  the  House.  The  proceeding  was 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  whioh  took 
place  when  an  hon.  IMember  proposes  to 
withdraw  an  Amendment  —  you  invite 
the  opinion  of  the  House.  But  it  was 
for  the  Chair  to  judge  in  this  case  what 
was  the  prevailing  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  had  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  the  practical  inconvenience 
of  demurring  to  the  words  to  be  taken 
down ;  because,  in  the  absence  of  the 
words,  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  the 
discussion  with  any  approach  to  Order. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  had  certainly  under- 
stood the  Question  to  be  asked — *'  Is  it 
your  pleasure  that  these  words  be  taken 
down  ?  "  Upon  the  Question  being  put, 
a  number  of  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  answered,  **No."  He  respect- 
fully putit  to  the  Chairman  that  the  words 
taken  down  were  not  those  which  were 
uttered  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan.  The  Clerk  at  the  Table  had 
read  other  words  than  those  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  moved 
to  be  taken  down.  The  words  read  were 
relative  to  an  assemblage  of  Londoners. 
If  they  were  to  be  taken  down,  he  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  unhesitatingly  stated  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  finished  his  sen- 
tence when  he  was  interrupted. 

Mr.  COUETNEY  said,  he  believed 
that  words  could  not  be  taken  down,  un- 
less they  were  taken  down  at  once.  If 
that  was  the  Rule  of  the  House,  he 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
words  in  question  could  be  taken  down  ? 
The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  was  perfectly 
right  in  what  ho  had  stated.  It  was 
impossible,  after  discussion,  to  take 
down  words,  because  great  difference 
might  thou  arise  as  to  what  those  words 
were.  He  had  taken  the  course  which 
he  believed  was  ordinarily  followed  in 
inviting  from  the  Committee  an  answer 
to  the  Question — **l8  it  your  pleasure 
that  these  words  be  taken  down  ?  '*  He 
was  not  aware  that  an}'  hon.  Member 
had  cried  **  No."  A  considerable  amount 
of  confusion  prevailed  at  the  time ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)  immediately  rose,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  speech  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  but  he  certainly  did 
not  hear  any  hon.  Member  cry  "  No." 

Mr.  IIEKSCHELL  was  sitting  nearer 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  than  the 
Chairman,   and  had  been  rather  sur- 

27i0  Chairman 


prised  to  hear  no  one  cry  "No."     He 
had  no  doubt  many  hon.  Members  ^d 
say  it ;  but  other  hon.  Members  were, 
perhaps,   making  more  disturbance  in 
their  excitement  than  they  were  aware 
of.      It  was  only  fair  and  right  to  say 
that  if  he  (Mr.  Herschell),  sitting  where 
he  did,  had  not  heard  the  cry  of  **No," 
the  Chairman  might  not  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  parnell  said,  the  Chairman 
had  stated  that  nobody  objected  to  the 
taking  down  of  the  words,  and  that, 
consequently,    the    words    were   taken 
down.      But  he  pointed  out  that  before 
the  words  could  possibly  be  taken  down 
he  had  risen  to  his  feet ;    and  it  was  • 
physical  impossibility  for  the  Clerk  at 
the  Table  to  have  taken  down  the  words 
before  he  had  risen,  and,  in  the  most 
open  way,  objected  to  them.    The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  had  dcme 
the  same  thing.     He  (Mr.  Parnell)  had 
asked  whether  words  could  be  ttkeo 
down  until  the  Committee  knew  what 
the  words  were  which  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer  required   to   be   taken 
down  ?  and,   subsequently,   the  Chin- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  repeated  some 
words,  which  were  only  a  portion  olthoee 
taken  down  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table. 
What  was  the  fact  as  regrarded  the  words 
taken  down  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table? 
They  were  words  which  came  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dung«^ 
van,  and  were  taken  down  by  the  Ci«k 
at  the  Table  in  the  teeth  of  remon- 
strances by  hon.  Members,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  point  of  Order,  and  indaded 
words  in  addition  to  those  which  the 
Chancellor  of    the    Exchequer   sabie- 
quently  asked  should  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  had  risen  to  the 
point,  as  to  whether  there  was  anyp*** 
cedent  for  an  hon.  Member  being  intov 
rupted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence?  Asd 
the  words  since  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table  showed  that  the  sentence  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  watM" 
finished.  He  now  repeated  his  qneation 
to  the  Chair.  Was  there  any  precedent 
for  a  Member  being  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  hat« 
his  unfinished  sentence  taken  down  vi^ 
a  view  to  punishment  ? 

Sir  W^ILLIAM  HAECOURT.  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hatsell,  conceived  that 
the  proper  form  was  for  objection  to  be 
made,  and  then,  if  there  was  a  geneitl 
call  in  support  of  that  objection,  lii** 
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the  Speaker  or  the  Ohairman  would 
direct  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  to  take 
down  the  words  objected  to.  According 
to  that  authority,  the  following  were  the 
duties  of  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  in  re- 
g^ard  to  the  matter : — 

"  As  the  Clerk  oaght  to  take  notes  of  nothing 
bat  the  Orders  and  Reports  of  the  House,  he  is 
always  under  some  difficulty,  when  exception  is 
taken  to  the  words  of  a  Member  as  being  irre- 
golar,  the  House,  or  any  number  of  Members, 
calling  out  to  haye  them  taken  dovm ;  as  this 
call  of  particular  Members,  though  ever  so 
gvneraL  is  not  properly — ^indeed  cannot  be — an 
Order  of  the  House;  and  as  the  taking  down 
the  words  at  the  Table  is  with  a  view  to  ground 
a  censuro  against  the  Member  who  used  them, 
the  Clerk  ought  not  to  be  too  ready  in  judging 
of  the  sense  of  the  House,  or  in  complying  with 
this  call. 

**"  I  have  looked  over  all  the  cases  that  I  can 
find  in  the  Journals,  and  have  consulted  Grey's 
Ikhates,  to  see  whether  I  could  collect  from  them 
■aj  precise  rule  for  the  Clerk  to  follow  upon 
these  occasions ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  by 
any  express  order  or  authority  that  ho  takes 
down  the  words. 


*•  Not  finding,  therefore,  any  precise  rule  by 
which  it  can  be  collected  *  what  are  the  direc- 
felons  of  the  House,'  and  being  of  opinion  that 
the  Speaker  is  the  only  person  from  whom  the 
Clerk  ought  to  receive  the  sense,  or  directions, 
or  Orders  of  the  House ;  the  rule  I  have  laid  down 
to  myself,  and  have  observed  upon  these  occa- 
sions, has  been  to  wait  for  the  directions  of  tlic 
Speaker,  and  not  to  consider  myself  as  obliged 
to  look  upon  the  call  of  one  ^lomber  or  any 
number  of  Members  as  the  directions  of  the 
Hoose,  unless  they  are  conveyed  to  me  through 
the  nsoal  and  only  channel  by  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Clerk  can  receive  them.  I  was, 
therefore,  put  under  very  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties when,  upon  the  16th  of  February,  1770,  ex- 
oeptions  were  taken  to  some  expressions  used 
from  the  Chair  by  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  then 
Speaker;  but,  notwithstanding  tbe  loud  and  re- 
peated cries  of  several  Members,  and  that  I  was 
often  particularly  called  upon  by  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well — who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer— and  many  others,  to  do  my  duty,  and 
write  down  the  words,  I  recollected  my  own 
rule,  and  declined  writing  them  down  till  I  had 
the  consent  and  directions  of  the  Speaker  for  so 
doing.  And  if  the  Speaker  had  not  given  me 
those  directions,  I  should  have  persisted  in  dc- 
rfftiiiig  to  take  them  down ;  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  submitted  the  regularity  of  my  con- 
duct, in  this  particular,  to  the  House,  and  rc- 
eeiTed  their  explanation  of  the  rulr,  Whether 
the  Clerk  is  justified  in  obeying  any  other 
flirders  or  directions  but  what  are  signified  to 
Inm  by  the  Speaker?" — [HatselVs  Frecedents — 
2%#  CUrk,] 

It  also  seemed  to  him  (Sir  William  Har- 
eourt)  essential  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Member  objecting  should  at 
the  time  and  on  the  spot  state  the  words 
to  which  he  objected.      The  Committee 


were  in  difficulty  in  this  matter ;  and 
it  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  difficulty. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  omitted  to  take  the  initial 
proceeding  which  was  necessary,  when 
he  desired  to  have  the  words  taken  down, 
of  stating  what  the  words  to  be  taken 
down  were.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchquer  had  subse- 
quently stated  the  words  as  he  under- 
stood them ;  but  that,  he  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  conceived,  did  not  meet  the 
case.  The  words  must  be  stated  at  the 
moment  they  were  objected  to,  and  if  he 
was  right,  it  was  now  too  late  to  take 
objection  to  them. 

Mr.  GEAY  said,  in  his  recollection 
the  words  taken  down  were  not  the 
words  used  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWEB  rose  to 
Order,  and  appealed  to  the  Chairman 
as  to  whether,  if  the  view  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  was  right,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  were  not 
vitiated.  Whatever  share  the  Chairman 
had  hadin  assenting  to  the  ill-advised 
proceeding  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  precedent  for  moving  that  words 
be  taken  down,  when  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  state  the  words.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  not  stated 
them ;  he  had  relied  entirely  upon  his 
memory;  and,  therefore,  ho  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  appealed  to  the  Chair  on  the 
point  of  Order,  as  to  whether  the  Com- 
mittee could  further  consider  the  matter, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having 
failed  to  take  the  necessary  initiatory 
step  with  reference  thereto  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  had  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  Committee  by 
reading  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Hatsell. 
The  Committee  were,  no  doubt,  aware,  of 
the  authority  which  attached  to  that  work 
as  regarded  the  practice  of  the  Houso 
at  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Hatsell  wrote. 
But  he  would  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that,  since  that  work  was  published, 
many  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  practice 
of  the  House  certainly,  during  that 
period,  in  some  degree  had  varied.  A 
case  similar  to  the  present  occurred  since 
he  had  occupied  the  Chair,  and  on  tJiat 
occasion  the  words  objected  to  were 
used  by  the   hoii.  Member  for  Mcath 
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(Mr,  Pamell).  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  that  case,  rose  to  request 
that  the  words  of  the  hon.  Member  be 
taken  down ;  he  did  not,  on  that  occa- 
sion, quote  the  words  according  to  the 
precedent  quoted  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford,  but  no  objection 
was  taken,  and  the  words  were  taken 
down  in  accordance  with  what  he  (the 
Chairman)  believed  to  be  the  general 
view  of  the  House.  Acting  on  that 
view  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  direct  the  Clerk 
at  the  Table  to  take  down  the  words  to 
which  exception  had  been  taken.  He 
thought  that  the  Committee  would  see 
that  a  matter  of  this  description,  which 
raised  the  question  of  the  Privileges  of 
Members  of  the  House,  would  be  more 
conveniently  discussed  with  the  Speaker 
in  the  Chair,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  House,  because  the  present  dis- 
cussion, he  thought,  could  hardly  lead 
to  any  practical  result.  It  would  be 
open  to  any  hon.  Member,  who  thought 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued  was 
irregular,  to  challenge  it  before  the 
House  at  large  if  any  Motion  was 
made. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  In  what  form.  Sir,  ought  this 
matter  to  be  brought  before  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  most  re- 
cent precedent  on  the  subject  was  the 
one  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  which 
he  would  then  read  to  the  House — 

**  Mr.  Paknell,  Member  for  Meath,  having, 
in  the  coarse  of  debate,  expressed,  regarding 
further  Progress  of  the  Bill  in  Committee,  *  his 
satisfaction  in  preventing  and  thwarting  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,' 
the  Clerk  was  directed  to  take  down  those 
words,  and  the  same  were  taken  down  accord- 
ingly :— 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  'That  the 
Chairman  do  report  the  same  to  the  House,' 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair,  and  Mr. 
Haikeb  reported  that  he  was  directed  to  report 
to  the  House  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Paknbll, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath." — [July  25,  1877, 
South  Africa  Bill.] 

There  could  be  no  further  discussion 
of  this  matter  unless  a  Motion  were 
made. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  move  that  the  words  be 
reported  to  the  House.  I  only  wish  to 
say,  with  reference  to  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding, that  I  challenged  the  words  to 
which  I  objected  the  moment  they  were 
spoken,  and  requested  that  those  words 

The  Chairman 


should  be  taken  down,  and  on  being 
subsequently  asked  what  the  words  were 
I  stated  what  they  were. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Chairman  do  report  those 
words  to  .the  House." — {Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheqwr,) 

Mr.  chamberlain  said,  the  words 
quoted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  to  the  efifect  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  had  said,  in 
certain  eventualities,  the  Bill  should  not 
be  allowed  to  move  a  single  inch.  The 
words  taken  down  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table  were  to  the  same  effect,  but  with 
this  addition — that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  had  also  said  that  500,000 
men  would  meetin  Hyde  Park.  Heasked, 
whether  it  was  competent  to  take  doiw^n 
words  which  had  not  been  excepted  to, 
and  which  he,  therefore,  submitted  could 
not  be  taken  down  ?  Further,  bearing 
in  mind  the  precedents  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  he  begged  to 
ask,  seeing  there  was  a  different  opinion 
as  to  the  words  used,  whether  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  the  right  to  divide  on 
this  Question  before  any  words  could  he 
reported  to  the  House? 

The  chairman  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) had  stated  quite  accurately  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took 
exception  to  part  only  of  the  words  read 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table.  But  the 
Clerk  at  the  Table  had  been  directed  by 
the  Chair  to  take  down  the  words  as  ho 
heard  them.  As  to  the  course  to  be 
taken  by  the  House,  and  as  to  how  far 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
include,  in  the  Motion  made  by  him,  any 
other  words  than  those  to  which  he  ex- 
cepted, those  appeared  to  him  to  be 
matters  for  the  House  to  consider.  As 
to  there  being  a  Division  taken  before 
the  words  could  be  reported  to  the  House, 
he  would  point  out  that  this  was  really 
an  impossibility,  because  the  words  had 
been  at  once  taken  down,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  Speaker,  or 
for  whoever  occupied  the  Chair,  to  exer- 
cise such  discretion  as  he  might  deem 
proper  as  to  the  words  taken  down.  He 
believed  himself  to  have  been  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of 
the  Committee.  *  It  was  impossible  to 
take  a  Division,  because  it  was  asked 
that  the  words  should  be  taken  down. 
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The  effect  of  the  words  heing  taken 
down  was  not  necessarily  a  premature 
proceeding,  hut  placed  the  House  in  a 
position  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
words  used  hy  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell). 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  the 
Chairman  now  declared  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  direct  the  Clerk  at  the  Tahle 
to  take  down  certain  words,  although  he 
had  certainly  put  the  Question  to  the 
House — **  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  these 
words  be  taken  down  ?  "     He  could  not 
conceive  a  more  unfortunate  thing  than 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
make  the  Motion  which  he  had  made. 
There  was  the  greatest  possible  doubt 
as  to  what  were  the  words  which  were 
used.     He  had  taken  them  down  im- 
mediately the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qner  rose,  as  did  several  hon.  Members 
near  him,  and  the  results  agreed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  word.     But  these 
words    differed    in    several    important 
points  from  the  words  taken  down  by 
the    Clerk    at   the    Table.     [_Shout8  of 
"  Bead !  "]     He  would  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  reading  the  words  which 
be  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had  taken 
down   to   the   House,   if   the   Speaker 
was   brought  into  the  Chair.       There 
could    be   no   greater    waste    of   time 
than  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  occasion.     It  had  already 
been  said  that  if  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  words  excepted  to, 
it  should  be  decided  upon  by  the  House ; 
and  upon  that  question,  should  it  arise, 
he  and  his  hon.  Friends  would  certainly 
divide.     But  with  regard  to  the  words 
themselves,  were  they  not  of  a  character 
beard  in  the  House  over  and  over  again  ? 
He  should  think  100  Members  in  the 
House  had  made  such  statements  as  that 
now  complained  of.     There  could  hardly 
be  a  Member  in  the  House  who  had  not 
beard  such  a  statement  a  dozen  times  in 
the  last  Parliament.     He  remembered 
to  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Ballot  Bill 
should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  unless 
some  concessions  were  made.    It  was 
absurd  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

2aer  to  make  a  solemn  Motion  to  take 
own  such  words;  and  was,  moreover, 
a  preposterous  waste  of  time,  which 
eould  only  lead  to  sitting  up  late  at 
night. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  in  that  case 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilko)  to  have  intervened 


at  the  time  when  his  recollection,  and 
that  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  would,  of 
course,  have  stood  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing; but  the  course  now  adopted,  after  tlie 
lapse  of  so  many  years  from  the  timo  of 
the  alleged  occurrences  referred  to,  was 
scarcely  calculated  to  lead  to  any  satis- 
factory result,  especially  when  they  had 
recently  found  the  great  difficulty  of 
verifying  what  had  occurred  only  a  few 
minutes  before  within  the  hearing  of 
all  present;  but  he  (Mr.  J.  Lowthor) 
certainly  stated,  most  })ositively,  that 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  caroer 
in  that  House,  had  he  made  use  of  anv 
such  threat.  Tho  hon.  Baronet  and 
himself  were  equally  in  the  recollection 
of  several  hon.  Memberspresent.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  frequently  taken  exception  to 
particular  Bills;  but  he  unhesitatingly 
denied  that  he  had  ever  stated  that, 
under  any  eventualities  whatever,  would 
he  adopt  a  course  inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  was  obliged  to  press 
his  question  upon  tho  Chair;  it  involved 
distinctly  the  independence  of  Members 
of  the  House,  and  their  freedom  from 
menace.  He,  therefore,  again  asked, 
whether  there  was  any  precedent  for  an 
unfinished  sentence  being  taken  down? 

The  chairman  replied,  that  the 
sentence  to  which  objection  was  taken 
had  been  completed.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  expressly  stated, 
at  the  timo  he  made  the  exception,  that 
the  sentence  to  which  he  excepted  was 
not  the  last  portion  of  the  words  taken 
down  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  but  tho 
sentence  completed  before  they  were 
uttered. 

Mr.  SULLIYAN  said,  the  matter 
affected  him  personally,  and  he,  there- 
fore, appealed  to  the  Committee.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not 
give  any  words  until  he  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
had  made  his  short  speech.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  not  supplied 
the  Chairman  nor  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table  with  the  words ;  he  merely  rose  to 
correct  him  (Mr.  Sullivan)  in  what  ho 
thought  was  wrong  as  to  his  conception 
of  the  words.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  not  aware  that  the  Clerk  had 
the  words  down,  because  they  had  been 
taken  down  before  he  rose.  The  words 
to  be  given  to  the  Speaker  were  the 
words  taken  down  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table,  and  tho  portion  of  the  sentence 
at  which  the  Cliaucellor  of  tho  Exck^i- 
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quer  stopped  was  followed  by  the  word 
**and."  The  Clerk  at  the  Table  had 
read  —  '*  and,  if  necessary,  500,000 
Londoners  will  assemble  in  Hyde 
Park."  Immediately  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  mentioned  men  assem- 
bling in  Hyde  Park,  there  arose  a  shout 
of  ** Order!  " — not  simply  a  murmur, 
but  a  shout.  The  hon.  Member  was 
going  on  to  explain,  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  that  the  words 
be  taken  down.  What  words  ?  Why, 
everyone  in  the  House  at  that  moment 
believed  it  was  the  words  about  the 
assembly  of  men  in  Hyde  Park,  and  the 
Clerk  did  take  down  those  words ;  and 
he  said  it  was  not  worthy  for  anyone  to 
shrink  back  now  from  that  which  he 
meant  to  do — namely,  to  make  the 
penalty  of  the  House  fall  upon  the 
menace  which  he  thought  was  conveyed 
in  that  expression.  Now,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  include  those  words,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  were  a  menace,  he  would 
accept  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  assur- 
ance most  freely  ;  but  he  wished  to  put 
this  point  to  the  Chair.  The  Chairman 
had  on  record  an  unfinished  sentence, 
and  he  was  going  to  report  to  the  House 
an  unfinished  sentence.  But  what  words 
would  he  report  ?  Would  they  be  the 
version  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, or  the  version  as  taken  down  by 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table  ? 

TheCHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  charged  him  with  what  he 
called  unworthy  conduct,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  that  sort,  and  he  altogether 
denied  the  right  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  use  any  such  language. 
He  must  remind  the  Committee  not 
only  of  the  particular  words  which  had 
been  used,  and  to  which  he  took  excep- 
tion, but  of  the  connection  in  which 
they  were  used.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  had  given  them  a  very 
plain  intimation  that  the  Motion  which 
was  then  before  the  Committee  for  the 
Chairman  to  leave  the  Chair  would  be 
followed  by  another  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress;  and  he  added  that  the 
matter  would  not  stop  there,  for  he 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  another  hon. 
Member,  that  something  of  the  same 
kind  would  » be  renewed  on  Saturday ; 
and  then  he  went  on  to  use  these  words — 
that  unless  the  cat  were  produced  the  Bill 
would  not  be  allowed  to  move  an  inch 

Mr.  Sullivan 


on  Saturday.  Now,  that  was  a  threat 
to  the  House— [**  No !  "]— that  iras  a 
threat  to  the  'House  that  unless  some* 
thing  was  done  which  the  House  had 
not  ordered  to  be  done,  at  all  events, 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  obstruct 
the  Business  of  the  House.  There 
could  be  no  question  whatever  what  the 
meaning  of  it  was ;  and  whether  one 
view  were  taken  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  or  another  view,  it  was  obvioni 
to  everyone  what.the  feeling  was  against 
which  they  had  to  struggle.  When  he 
heard  that  very  plain  and  significant 
statement,  that  that  coiirse  was  to  be 
pursued  on  Saturday,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  consider  whether  he  ought  to 
notice  those  words  or  not.  Whilst  he 
was  considering,  other  words  were 
used ;  but  he  rose  with  reference  to  the 
Bill  not  being  aUowed  to  proceed  on 
Saturday,  and  he  had  nothing  else  in 
his  mind.  He  considered  the  sentence 
complete — at  all  events,  the  statement 
was  complete — and  he  challenged  those 
words,  and  those  words  only.  [**No!'"] 
He  challenged  those  words,  and  those 
words  only  ;  and  if  the  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  words  should  be  reported 
to  the  House,  it  was  hi&  intention  to  call 
attention  to  the  words,  which  he  had 
more  than  once  stated  he  accepted  u  a 
threat. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  mi 
of  course,  the  assurance  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  House  with  implicit  con- 
fidence ;  but  that  did  not  remove  the 
difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Now,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  there  were  two  totally  distinct 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  Memberftr 
Dungarvan.  He  confessed  that  until  he 
heard  the  statement  of  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  he  believed — and  he 
thought  a  good  many  other  hon.  Mes- 
bers  had  believed — that  the  excepdca 
that  was  taken  was  to  the  latter  state- 
ment, as  to  the  500,000  men  assemUing 
in  Hyde  Park.  Well,  no  doubt,  any  ex- 
ception to  those  words  would  be  open  ta 
the  objection  taken  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth.  They  would 
remember  the  celebrated  instance  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  the  United  Statai. 
who  said  ''  Caesar  had  his  Brutna,  and 
George  m." — and  then  there  wet* 
loud  cries  of  *'  Order !  "  and  **  Treason!" 
and  he  ended  by  saying  that  George  III. 
had  profited  by  the  example— shoving 
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how  a  man  might  get  out  of  a  sentonco 
in  a  way  which  people  did  not  expect. 
These  words,  he  thought,  could  not  havo 
been  objected  to  until  it  was  known  how 
they  were  to  be  applied.  That  brought 
him  to  the  real  technical  difficulty.  The 
words  they  were  going  to  report  to  the 
House  were  not  the  words  to  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  ex- 
ception. It  was  an  indictment  with  one 
bad  count;  but  if  they  were  going  to 
report,  nothing  could  prevent  the  House 
from  debating  the  latter  words  as  well 
as  the  former.  The  Chairman  had  no 
control  when  the  words  were  reported  to 
the  Speaker ;  they  then  became  matter 
for  discussion.  That  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  the  rule  laid  down  by  UaUell — 
that  the  Member  objecting  should  state 
the  words  to  which  ho  objected.  If  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated 
the  words  at  the  time,  those  words  only 
iroTild  have  been  taken  down ;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  not  doing  so,  other 
RTords  were  taken  down.  That  showed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  rule — 

"  If  the  Member  who  objects  desirca  the 
irords  to  be  taken  down,  he  must  repeat  the 
irords  he  objects  to,  and  state  them  as  ho  con- 
nives them  to  have  been  spoken,  before  they 
ire  taken  down ;" 

prhich  had  not  been  done  on  this  oeca- 
lion ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it 
eras  not  the  objectionable  words  which 
Brere  taken  down,  but  other  different 
irords.  The  essential  and  important  rule 
in  taking  down  the  words  had  not  been 
pursued;  and  on  that  ground  bethought 
these  proceedings  were  wrong,  the  pre- 
liminary condition  not  having  been  fol- 
bwed,  and  that  condition  not  being  a 
triyial  matter,  but  a  matter  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  thing.  It  seemed 
a  perfectly  sensible  rule,  and  one  that 
onght  to  be  adhered  to.  In  1604,  a 
celebrated  person,  named  John  Howe, 
reflecting,  with  great  bitterness,  on  the 
then  depression  of  affairs,  and  with  some 
personal  reflections  on  the  Government, 
moved  that  the  House  go  into  Committee 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
Motion  was  seconded  by  a  Member  who 
nK)ke  two  or  three  sentences.  After 
that,  Mr.  Montgomery — afterwards  Lord 
Halifax — took  notice  of  Mr.  Howe's  re- 
marks, upon  which  another  Member 
stood  up  to  Order,  and  stated  that  for 
the  security  of  hon.  Members  it  was 
essential  that  the  words  should  bo  ob- 
jected to  at  the  time  they  wore  spokon  ; 


and  that  view  was  upheld.  Therefore, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
instant  the  words  were  spoken  the  first 
Member  objecting  to  them  must  get  up 
and  state  what  were  the  words.  That 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  their  being 
taken  down.  It  was  a  Constitutional 
Eule  of  the  House,  and  if  it  had  been 
pursued  on  this  occasion  this  debate 
would  not  have  arisen. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  rose  to  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Government.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  requested  the 
Committee  to  take  a  very  serious  course, 
which  was  only  justified  under  two  con- 
ditions. One  was,  that  the  course  taken 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  admitting  of 
no  subsequent  question,  so  as  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  House  from  the  case 
to  a  question  of  procedure.  Another 
essential  condition  to  any  Motion  calling 
in  question  the  language  of  a  Member 
was  that  it  should  have  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  House.  Well,  supposing 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
to  carry  his  Motion,  which  would,  doubt- 
less, be  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  what  would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  expect  to  gain  by  it?  He 
would  not  gain  the  consent  of  the  whole 
House ;  it  would  not  be  a  question  be- 
tween the  great  majority  of  the  House 
and  one  or  two  disorderly  Members.; 
but  he  would  find  that  a  very  large 
section  of  the  House — the  Opposition 
generally,  and  not  merely  those  sitting 
below  the  Gangway  —  would  decline 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  would  oppose,  as  far 
as  they  could,  any  action  being  taken 
in  the  matter.  Everyone  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  Motion.  They 
knew  the  Government  had  been  put 
in  circumstances  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  Bill ;  and  he  did 
not  deny  that  time  had  been  occupied, 
sometimes  on  small  points,  which  neces- 
sarily tried  the  temper  and  patience  of 
the  Government.  The  Leader  of  the 
House,  under  those  circumstances,  had 
exhibited  the  greatest  possible  good 
temper  ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  a 
good  deal  of  irritation  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  discussions  on  this  Bill ; 
and  when  they  saw  so  large  a  portion  of 
valuable  time  occupied  in  that  way,  the 
Government,  naturally,  began  to  feel 
some  resentment  at  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  an  intentional  obstruction  of 
the  Business  of  the  House.     But  for 
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tliat  irritation  and  resentment,  caused 
by  those  preliminary  circumstances,  he 
was  sure  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  never  have  taken  notice  of 
the  words  which  dropped  from  his  hon. 
Friend.  Hon.  Members  were  entitled 
to  object  to  any  portion  of  a  Bill,  and  to 
use  all  the  Forms  of  the  House  in  oppo- 
sition, without  being  put  under  penal 
discipline  for  it.  However,  he  did  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  that,  but  simply  to 
put  it  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether,  considering  the  peculiar 
position  this  matter  had  now  assumed, 
the  opposition  to  the  Motion,  and  the 
irregularity'  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
words  had  been  entered,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  who  occupied 
so  deservedly  a  high  position  in  the 
House,  and  to  decide  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  further  proceeded  with  ? 

Mb.  COURTNEY  thought  they  must 
all  feel  they  were  in  a  very  unfortunate 
position,  and  he  hoped  to  avoid  making 
that  unfortunate  position  worse.  They 
must  all  be  conscious  that  disorderly 
words  might  be  spoken  in  this  Assembly, 
and  the  rule  was  evidently  reasonable 
that,  if  taken  notice  of,  they  must  at  once 
bo  taken  down  without  debate  in  the 
House ;  because,  if  a  discussion  arose, 
there  would  follow  a  contest  as  to  what 
the  words  were.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  Hatsell  had  been  shown  by  experience 
to  be  of  paramount  importance,  that  the 
words  complained  of  should  be  stated  by 
the  Member  objecting  to  them  ;  but  that 
principle  had  been  neglected  on  this 
occasion.  He  wished  to  point  out  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
extreme  inconvenience  in  which  they 
would  be  landed  if  this  matter  pro- 
ceeded further.  The  words  taken  down 
were  not  the  words  complained  of.  If 
they  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Speaker,  the  first  thing  would  be  to 
acquaint  the  Speaker  with  the  words 
complained  of  and  the  words  taken  down. 
If  the  words  taken  down  were  thus 
communicated,  the  objection  would  at 
once  arise  that  they  were  not  the  words 
complained  of ;  and  vice  vend  ;  and  they 
would  have  a  most  disorderly  discussion, 
with  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair,  as  to 
what  were  the  exact  words.  He  ap- 
X)ealed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  consult  the  dignity  of  the  House 
by  withdrawing  his  Motion. 

Mr.  Ryland$ 


Colonel  STANLEY  hoped,  as  tlie 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
primary  cause  of  the  discussion,  the 
Committee  would  allow  him  to  say  a  fev 
words.  As  regarded  the  immediate  snh- 
ject  of  discussion,  he  thought  it  was  noft 
very  material  to  the  point  whether  the 
sentence  as  taken  down  by  the  Clerk  at 
the  Table  was  or  was  not  incomplete. 
Stating  his  own  opinion,  for  what  it 
might  be  worth,  he  thought  the  first 
part  of  it,  which  was  the  essential  part, 
appeared  to  be  complete ;  and,  as  re- 
garded the  second  part,  he  hoped  iher 
all  agreed  it  was  very  much  better  ii 
this  case  that  it  should  not  be  complete. 
However,  that  was  not  the  matter  npon 
which  he  wished  to  trouble  the  Com- 
mittee now.  What  he  thought  was  that 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  who  sat  below  the  Grangway,  and 
had  opportunities  for  conversation  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  there,  might  be  a^ 
cepted  as  coming  from  an  authority,  and 
that  they  should  take  as  correct  his  in- 
terpretation that  in  the  words  used  there 
was  no  attempt  at  menace  or  organiied 
obstruction  of  the  Business  of  the  Hoiue. 
They  had  all  their  various  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  no  doubt  it  was  quite  com- 
petent to  hon.  Gentlemen  to  say  they 
would  use  all  the  Forms  of  the  Hoose. 
Attention  had  been  drawn  to  vords 
which  he  took  down  at  the  moment  thej 
wore  spoken,  and  which  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  of  a  character  8om^ 
what  beyond  that  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
Forms  of  the  House.  Well,  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  the  view  he  ente^ 
tained  of  those  words.  The  hon.  Baronet 
did  not  think  they  were  intended  to 
convey  any  threat  of  obstruction;  and 
if  that  interpretation  were  borne  oat  br 
any  explanation  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  might  think  it  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  offer,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  they  might  still  see  their  war 
out  of  this  difficulty.  After  all,  was  it 
becoming  to  them,  as  men  of  busiiie^'^ 
to  waste  the  substance  iu  fighting  with 
the  shadow,  and  to  waste  precious  time 
in  disputing  whether  they  really  meant 
to  obstruct  Business  or  not  ?  He  ht^ied 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dung^arran  and  the 
Committee  would  take  those  obserra- 
tions  in  good  part.  A  good  deal  bad 
been  said  about  loss  of  temper.  He 
was   as  cognizant  of   tho   proceedings 
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whioh  had  taken  place  on  this  Bill  as 
anyone ;  and  he  tnought  there  were  at 
least  some  Members  who  could  go  on 
without  loss  of  temper.  He  hoped  that 
in  the  character  of  one  who  had  had  a 
ereat  deal  to  do  with  the  Bill  he  might 
be  allowed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Committee,  and  to  say  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  ofiEered  an  ex- 
planation it  would  be  advantageous  to 
tiliem  all. 

Mb.  DALRTMPLE  was  sure  no  one 
had  a  better  right  to  appeal  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  grounds  of  sense  and  good 
temper  than  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
wasnot  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  at  all ;  but  he 
might  remind  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
words  which  gave  rise  to  this  lengthened 
discussion  were  really  not  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's own  words.  The  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  struck  him  as  being — for 
that  hon.  Member — of  a  very  moderate 
kind,  and  in  unusually  good  taste,  and 
the  hon.  Member  was  for  the  moment 
betrayed  into  using  the  language  of 
another.  The  hon.  Member  announced 
to  the  Committee  that  he  was  charged 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr. 
Baacdonald)  to  make  an  announcement ; 
and  he  used  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stafford,  which  were  of  a  cha- 
racter dangerous  to  adopt,  even  if  thoy 
were  only  used  at  second-hand.  He 
said  the  hon.  Member  for  Staff'ord  had 
authorized  him  to  say  that  if  the  cat 
were  not  produced  the  Bill  should  not 
proceed  an  inch  on  Saturday,  and  that, 
if  the  cat  were  not  produced,  500,000 
men  would  assemble  in  Hyde  Park — 
and  then  there  was  what  was  called 
the  ''oonfinished  sentence."  Well, 
vithout  hoping  that  this  suggestion 
would  be  adopted,  it  might,  at  least,  be 
suggested  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan would  not  be  humbling  himself 
in  any  way  if  he  withdrew  those  second- 
hand remarks,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  question  of  anything  to  be  reported 
to  the  House. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  had  groat  pleasure 
in  responding  to  the  amiable  invitation 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to 
whose  conduct  of  any  Business  no  one 
certainly  could  object ;  but  really  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  withdraw. 
When  he  stated  now  that  he  used  no 
language,  of  any  un-Parliaraentary  ton- 


dency,  he  merely  repeated  what  he  was 
trying  to  convey  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  rose  in  such  alarm.  It 
was  true,  as  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Dalrymple)  had  remarked  in  his  in- 
teresting speech,  that  he  was  quoting  the 
opinion  of  another  hon.  Member,  and 
was  deducing  a  uniform  conclusion  that 
was  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Further  than 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  at  present  on  any  point  of 
Order;  and  he  would  only  conclude  by 
expressing  a  very  sanguine  hope  that,  for 
the  future,  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  feel  perfectly  sure  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Members  of  that  House  before 
they  sought  to  attribute  to  them  inten- 
tions which  were  quite  apart  from  the 
views  of  the  speakers.  The  fact  was 
that  he  rose  with  a  conciliatory  intention. 
He  distinctly  said  he  did  not  see  why 
the  Military  and  Naval  Departments 
should  not  produce  the  cats,  in  the  same 
way  as  other  Departments  produced 
plans  of  public  buildings,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  hon.  Members.  His  remarks 
were  calculated  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  that  a  little  concession 
to  the  feelings  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House 
was  likely  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  very  sorry  the  Leader 
of  the  House  misconceived  his  inten- 
tion ;  and  ho  trusted  the  incident  would 
impress  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  necessity  of  more  caution  in  such 

The  GHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER understood  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  say  that  his  words  '•.vere  misconceived 
by  him,  and,  as  he  imagined,  by  others. 
If  that  was  so,  of  course  the  matter 
might  come  to  an  end.  If  the  words 
were  reported  to  the  House,  the  natural 
course  would  be  that  the  Speaker  would 
call  upon  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  an 
explanation.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
challenge  the  words,  because  he  under- 
stood them  to  mean  a  threat  of  deliberate 
obstruction  of  Business.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman now  disclaimed  that  intention, 
and  said  he  took  exception  under  a  mis- 
conception. Of  course,  he  had  now  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  accept  that  answer, 
and  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  his  name 
had  been  called  in  question,  and  he 
wished  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion ho  mentioned  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan  that  he  intended  on 
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Saturday  to  raise  the  question  again  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
lie  presumed  he  was  exercising  a  full 
Parliamentary  right,  and  he  did  not 
think  he  deserved  any  animadversion 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Buteshire 
(Mr.  Dalrymx)lo);  but  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  dining,  he  should  not  believe  any- 
thing that  was  said  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  felt  he  owed  it  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  finish  the  unfinished  sen- 
tence. He  was  stating,  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  popular  feeling  on  the 
subject,  that  a  meeting  of  500,000 
Londoners  would  meet  in  Hyde  Park,  to 
protest  against  the  employment  in  a 
degrading  and  severe  punishment  of 
an  instrument  of  torture,  which  the 
majority  of  Members  of  Parliament 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining previous  to  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  subject. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  had  no  wish 
to  press  his  Motion  that  the  Chairman 
do  leave  the  Chair ;  but  he  presumed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
object  at  that  late  hour  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,**  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Colonel  STANLEY,  resuming  the 
discussion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
(Mr.  Assheton  Cross's)  Amendment, 
said,  the  point  was  not  a  very  wide 
one.  He  would  make  no  objection  to 
reporting  Progress  at  the  end  of  the 
clause. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  thought  the  point 
could  not  be  settled  until  after  the  pro- 
duction of  that  wretched  instrument 
which  had  caused  the  debate.  He  moved 
to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.*' — {Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  Govern- 
ment would  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee  in  the  matter. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  thought  the  Govern- 
ment  ought  to  express  some  regret  to 
hon.   Members  who  had   been  ^^cut  on 
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what  was,  practically,  a  fool's  emnd, 
when  they  sought  to  find  the  pattern 
Navy  cat  at  the  Admiralty.  If  they 
separated  as  the  matter  now  stood,  what 
was  the  prospect  for  Saturday  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  but  a  reasonable  re- 
quest that  hon.  Gentlemen  ahould  be 
allowed  to  see  this  instrument. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  consent  to  report 
Progress ;  but  he  saw  no  particular 
objection  to  producing  the  cat.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  bound  to  say  he  did 
not  think  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  made  such  a  stir  in  the  matter  wodd 
stand  any  higher  in  the  opinion  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  for  common  sense 
than  they  did  before. 

Ma  JOB  NOLAN  thought  nothing 
would  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  am* 
tinue  this  discussion  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  nothing  could  be  mon 
simply  and  easy  than  to  bring  down  tiie 
cats  and  leave  them  at  the  House  for 
inspection.  He  had  seen  cats  before, 
and  there  was  nothing  very  wondered 
about  them,  except  that  they  were  rather 
severe  instruments ;  and  he  thought 
it  better  that  those  w*ho  had  not  seen 
them  should  see  them  before  thej 
went  any  further  with  the  Bill. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN  also  appealed 
to  the  Government  to  report  Progrew. 
He  wished  to  say  nothing  that  ooold 
possibly  be  construed  as  a  menace  to  the 
Committee ;  but  no  important  progrea 
would  be  made  as  long  as  these  diacas* 
sions  were  continued.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  mistaken,  if  he 
thought  this  clause  would  require  no 
further  serious  consideration  after  the 
point  at  present  before  the  Committee 
was  disposed  of. 

Mb.  CALLAN  wished  to  know  ▼h^ 
ther  there  was  any  right  to  stop  • 
Member  from  speaking  iu  that  Home? 

The  chairman  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  Member  that  if  he  challenged  the 
decision  of  the  Chair  he  ought  to  take 
a  proper  opportunity  fop  bringing  fo^ 
ward  the  question. 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  wish 
that  there  should  be  any  misconcepM 
about  the  matter.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had 
given  Notice  of  an  Amendment  that  ia 
military  prisons  there  should  not  be  taj 
more  severe  regulations  as  to  corportl 
puiii.rhmeut  tliau  iu  other  prisons.    Ihc 
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GoYernment  had  fully  assented  to  that ; 
and  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Bill  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  stated  that  they 
desired  to  make  the  rules  for  as  many 
military  prisons  as  there  were  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mb.  CHAMBEELAIN  said,  that  he 
quite  understood  that  rules  were  to  be 
made ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent flogging  being  inflicted  in  military 
prisons  on  the  same  occasions  on  which 
it  could  be  used  in  civil  prisons,  and  the 
rules  allowed  it  to  be  used  on  very 
trifling  occasions. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  they  had 
been  sitting  there  11  hours — since  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon — and  a  very 
important  debate  would  take  place  that 
day  upon  the  agricultural  question ;  and 
he  thought  that,  under  those  circum- 
stances, as  they  had  really  made  fair 
progress,  it  would  not  be  asking  too 
much  if  they  requested  the  Government 
then  to  allow  them  to  report  Progress. 
They  had  got  through  nine  clauses  of  a 
very  important  character. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  used  one  argument 
that  had  a  good  deal  of  force  in  it — that 
the  Committee  had  been  1 1  hours  upon 
the  Bill.  Out  of  consideration  to  his 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Friends,  and  other 
persons  in  the  House,  he  thought  it  was 
only  fair  that  they  should  then  adjourn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
House  resumed. 
Committee  report  Progress. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  that  the  House  should 
sit  at  1  o'clock  on  Saturday  next  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  with  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
•*  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into 
the  said  Committee  on  Saturday,  at  One 
of  the  clock."  — (1/r.  Chancellor  of  the 
£xchequer,) 

Me.  PARNELL  thought  that  that  was 
a  proper  occasion  for  discussing  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  the  Sitting  of  the 
House  on  Saturday.  As  hon.  Members 
were  aware,  the  funeral  of  Lord  Law- 
rence would  take  place  on  Saturday 
morning ;  and  as  so  many  Members  of 
the  House  desired  to  attend  it,  the  mat- 
ter became  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  funeral  was  arranged  to  take 
place  at  half-past  12,  and  he  did  not  see 


how  hon.  Members  who  wished  to  attend 
the  funeral  could  return  to  the  House  in 
time  for  the  Sitting  at  1  o'clock.  As  it 
would  be  impossible  for  hon.  Members  to 
be  present  both  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  in  the  House,  he  should  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  House  should 
assemble  at  4  o'clock  instead  of  1 . 

Mb.  BIGGAR  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment, and,  in  doing  so,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  it  was  unfair  of  the 
Government  to  ask  them  to  meet  at  1 
o'clock  on  Saturday.  It  did  not  make 
any  practical  difference  to  himself ;  but 
to  hon.  Members  who  proposed  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  Lord  Lawrence  a 
Sitting  at  1  o'clock  would  be  most  in- 
convenient. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  One,"  and  insert  the  word 
**Four."— (J/r.  Parnell) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
'  One '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Me.  MTJNDELLA  thought  that  the 
Government  could  hardly  expect  them 
to  be  in  their  places  at  1  o'clock,  when 
the  funeral  only  took  place  at  half-past 
12.  At  the  same  time,  a  Sitting  at  4 
o'clock  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
House  in  having  the  Morning  Sitting. 
He  was  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
desired  that  they  should  not  be  wanting 
in  respect  to  the  great  man  who  would 
be  interred  that  day.  If  the  House  met 
at  2,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  well  met,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  be  enabled  to  attend  the 
funeral,  and  yet  be  in  their  places  at 
the  Sitting  of  the  House.  He  should, 
therefore,  ask  that  the  Sitting  should 

take  place  at  2  instead  of  1 . 

• 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that,  of  course,  he  did  not 
wish  the  Sitting  of  the  House  to  prevent 
hon.  Members  attending  the  funeral  of 
the  late  highly-respected  Lord  Law- 
rence; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  the  Sitting  of  the  House  were 
commenced  at  a  much  later  period  than 
he  had  named  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
convenience to  hon.  Members  and  to  the 
Business  of  the  House.  He  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  best  pro- 
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posal  to  make  would  be  that  the  House 
should  sit  at  half-past  1 . 

Mr.  PARNELL  did  not  wish  to  put 
the  House  to  tho  trouble  of  dividing 
upon  his  Amendment;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  Chancellbf  of  the  Exchequer 
would  say  2  o'clock  instead  of  half- 
past  1. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  If  the 
hon.  Member  will  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  move  to 
make  the  time  of  the  Sitting  half- 
past  1. 

Mr.  PARNELL  consented  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tci'thdrawn, 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  if  he  was  in 
Order,  he  begged  to  move  that  2  o'clock 
should  be  the  time  of  Sitting,  instead 
of  1. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Resolved,  That  this  House  will  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  Committee  on  Satur- 
day, at  half-after  One  of  the  clock. 

INCLOSURE      PROVISIONAL      ORDER 

(MALTBY  LANDS)  BILL— [Bill  173.] 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross.) 

SECOND     READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  allow  the  Order  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  to  be  dis- 
charged. In  his  opinion,  the  hon  Ba- 
ronet who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  had 
done  his  duty  very  fairly  by  it ;  but  it 
was  clear,  at  that  period  of  the  Session, 
it  could  not  go  through  the  House ;  and 
he,  therefore,  thought  that  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  discharge  the  Order. 
He  should  move  that  the  Order  be  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  speaker  pointed  out  that  it 
was  unusual  to  move  to  discharge  an 
Order  without  Notice,  except  upon  the 
Motion  of  a  Member  in  charge  of  the 
Bill. 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY 
had  no  objection  to  the  discharge  of  the 
Order.  The  Government,  he  might  say, 
was  in  noway  responsible  with  respect  to 
these  Inclosure  Bills,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  their  duty  to  bring  them  before  the 
House  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  an 
opportunity  for  discussion.     As  to  this 

27ie  Chancellor  of  the  ExcKe^uer 


Bill,  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  otlier 
House  prevented  its  passing,  unless  it 
reached  a  second  reading  there  by  the 
16th  of  June;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  there  being  opposition 
to  it  in  this  House,  which  was  notlikelj 
to  be  removed,  there  could  be  no  ham 
in  the  Motion  that  the  Order  be  dis- 
charged. 

Order  discharged :  Bill  withdrawn. 

CHILDREN'^   DANGEROUS    PERF0B3C. 
ANCES  BILL— [2;orrf.]-[BiLL  229.] 
(Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  that  he  shoiiW 
not  oppose  the  Motion  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Bill ;  but  he  hoped  thtt 
his  hon.  Friend  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
would  ag^ee  to  report  Progress  as  soon 
as  they  had  gone  into  Committee.  The 
3rd  clause  of  the  Bill  seemed  to  him  to 
be  of  very  doubtful  value,  and  proposed 
to  give  a  peculiar  summary  jurisdiction. 
As  the  Bill  evidently  required  discis- 
sion, which  could  not  take  place  at  that 
time,  he  thought  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  take  the  Committee  only  pro  forml 

Bill  considered  in  Committee;  Com- 
mittee report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  iftff 
Three  o'doct 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 


IViday,  4th  July,  1879. 


MINTJTES.]— Public  Bills— 0)««i7<h^-*- 
port — Local  Government  Proviaioiial  Orf* 
(Artiisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings)  *  (Itl). 

Report  —  Gas  and  Water  ProvisioDal  Orfin 
Confirmation*  (101). 

Third  Beading — Salmon  Fiaherv  Ltw  Aiwri 
ment  (No.  2)  •  (126),  and/HUMtf. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  THE   ZULU  WAB- 
OVERTURES  OP  PEACE.— QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY  aakri 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  tlit 
Colonies,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment  have  received  any  mfomMitioo 
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with  reference  to  overtures  of  peace 
reported  to  have  been  made  by  Coty- 
wayo;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  could 
state  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  were  in  possession  of  such 
instructions  as  would  enable  them  to 
conclude  terms  of  peace  ? 

Earl  CADOGAN  said  that,  so  far  as 
the  Government  could  judge,  no  actual 
or  definite  overtures  of  peace  had  been 
made  by  Cetywayo.  The  latest  intelli- 
gence they  had  received  on  the  subject 
was  contained  in  a  telegram  forwarded 
by  Lord  Chelmsford  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
on  the  6th  of  June,  a  copy  of  which  was 
received  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  Thurs- 
day, which,  with  the  permission  of  their 
Lordships,  he  would  read.  It  had  been 
forwarded  in  a  despatch  from  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  dated  June  9,  and  was  in  these 


"  From  Lord  Chelmsford  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Jane  6. 

•*  Cetywayo's  messengers  left  to-day  with 
foUowiiig  message: — *He  must  at  once  give 
proof  of  being  in  earnest  in  desiring  peace. 
Proof  to  be— 

*•  *  1.  Two  7-pounder  guns  and  the  oxen  now 
with  him,  taken  from  us,  to  be  sent  in  with  the 
ambassadors. 

**  *  2.  A  promise  from  Cetywayo  that  all  the 
arms  taken  during  war,  &c.,  when  collected, 
■hall  be  given  up. 

*• '  3.  One  regiment  to  come  to  my  camp,  and 
lay  down  its  arms  as  a  sign  of  submission.' 

**  Fending  Cetywayo's  answer,  there  will  bo 
no  military  operations  on  our  part.  When  he 
ban  complied  with  them,  I  will  order  cessation 
of  hostilities,  pending  discussion  of  final  terms 
of  peace." 

With  regard  to  the  second  Question  put 
by  his  noble  Friend — namely,  whether 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
w^ere  in  possession  of  Instructions  which 
should  enable  them  to  conclude  terms  of 
peace— he  could  only  repeat  the  answer 
he  gave  to  a  similar  Question  a  few 
ireeks  ago.  It  was  that  the  despatch  of 
the  20th  of  March,  written  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  contained  in  the  earlier 
paragraphs  a  statement  of  the  basis 
upon  which  peace  was  to  be  negotiated, 
tnd  that  it  concluded  with  the  expres- 
lioii  of  a  desire  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
irould  not  commit  himself  to  any  decided 
itep,  or  commit  us  to  any  positive  con- 
dusion  in  respect  of  these  questions 
mtil  he  had  received  Instructions  from 
Ser  Majesty's  Government.  He  also 
itatedy  on  the  same  occasion,  that  he 
inderstood  the  purport  of  that  despatch 
10  be  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  be  en- 


titled to  commence  negotiations  for  peace, 
but  not  to  conclude  them  without  first 
consulting  the  Government.  That  view 
was  shared  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
who  wrote  the  despatch,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  considered  as  borne  out 
by  the  telegram  which  he  had  just  read. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  might  mention 
that  a  telegram  received  to-day  stated 
that  the  Orontes  arrived  at  Madeira  at 
6  o'clock  that  morning. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  that  with 
regard  to  the  last  Question — as  to  the 
Instructions  given  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere — he 
thought  the  noble  Earl  stated  on  the 
occasion  to  w^hich  he  had  referred  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  give  Instructions 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
at  that  time,  because  they  were  waiting 
for  a  reply  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Earl  CADOGAN :  Further  Instruc- 
tions. 

Earl  GEANYILLE  :  Further  In- 
structions, if  they  should  appear  to  be 
necessary.  He  pointed  out  at  the  time 
the  inconvenience  which,  he  thought, 
might  arise,  and  the  noble  Earl  was 
good  enough  to  refer  to  the  Papers. 
Whether  that  inconvenience  had  arisen 
he  did  not  know. 

Earl  CADOGAN  reminded  the  noble 
Earl  that  in  the  passage  to  which  he  re- 
ferred the  words  **  as  far  as  possible" 
occurred. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  asked  if  there 
was  a  despatch  ? 

Ea.rl  CADOGAN  said,  there  was  a 
despatch  accompanying  the  telegram  he 
had  just  read. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  pre- 
sumed  that  the  despatch  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  now  alluded  did  not  refer  to 
the  despatch  of  the  20th  of  March. 
Had  Sir  Bartle  Frere  yet  sent  an 
answer  to  the  despatch  of  the  20th  of 
March  ? 

Earl  CADOGAN:  No;  simple  ac- 
knowledgment of  receipt. 

Lord  TEUEO  asked,  whether  it  was 
true,  ns  reported  in  the  public  journals, 
that  Cetywayo  had  asked  definitely 
whether  the  j^eople  would  be  allowed  to 
gather  in  their  crops  ? 

Earl  CADOGAN  sj^id,  he  had  already 
given  the  House  all  the  information  the 
Colonial  Office  had  received  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  Cetywayo's  requests. 
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this  Bill  special  reference  was  made 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  through 
which,  as  was  stated,  it  had  become 
known  to  Parliament  that  many  branches 
of  the  public  receipt  and  expenditure 
were  not  subject  to  audit.  In  May, 
1866,  after  the  Bill  had  passed  the 
Commons,  an  information  was  filed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  Attorney 
General  r.  Edmunds.  This  proceeding 
could  only  have  been  taken  in  order  to 
prevent  the  accounts  of  the  Patent  Offiw 
being  referred  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Audit  Office  according  to  the  provisiosB 
of  the  statute.  Those  who  had  prepared 
the  Eeport  which  had  led  to  the  resig- 
nation of  his  offices,  and  the  finding  of 
the  Lords*  Committee,  not  liking  to  hare 
their  accounts  so  tested — not  only  vis 
that  not  done,  but  though  Mr.  Edmunds 
had  repeatedly  applied  for  the  statutoij 
audit  of  his  accounts,  ho  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  that  andit.  The 
Treasury  case  against  Mr.  Edmunds 
was  not  decided  in  Court  until  the  3rd 
June,  1868.  On  that  occasion  Yi« 
Chancellor  Giffard  delivered  hinuelf 
very  strongly  in  Mr.  Edmunds*  faTOur, 
going  so  far  as  to  say,  at  the  opening 
of  his  judgment — 


LEONARD  ED^rUXPR. 
motion  for  a  select  coifmittee. 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE  (Chair- 
man of  Committees)  rose  to  move — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  bo  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  procoedinps  taken  ujwn  an  order 
of  reference  made  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  on  the  26th  of  June,  18G9,  in  an  action 
entitled  *  Edmunds  v.  Greenwood,'  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  under  the 
said  order  of  reference." 

The  noble  Earl,  in  giving  a  summary  of 
the  proceedings  into  whicli  he  proposed 
the  Committee  should  inquire,  said,  that 
Mr.  Edmunds  was,  from  1848  to  1863, 
Beading  Clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office 
in  an  unexceptionable  manner.  Mr. 
Edmunds  at  the  same  time  hold  two 
other  offices — that  of  Clerk  of  the  Pa- 
tents and  that  of  Clerk  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents.  In  the  year  1864 
great  confusion  prevailed  in  the  Patent 
Office,  and  in  consequence  of  great 
complaints  against  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Edmunds  an  inquiry  was  directed.  On 
the  12th  July,  1864,  the  gentlemen  in- 
trusted with  the  inquiry  made  a  pre- 
liminary Eeport ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  Report,  on  the  application  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Edmunds  sur- 
rendered his  combined  offices  of  Clerk 
of  the  Patents  and  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents.  A  further  Report 
was  made  in  January,  1865,  in  which  it 
was  stated  tliat  Mr.  Edmunds  was  in- 
debted to  the  public  in  the  sum  of 
£9,100.  Mr.  Edmunds  was  induced 
to  resign  his  place  as  Reading  Clerk, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  undertaking  **to 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
pension."  This  pension  was  granted ; 
but  was  withdrawn  on  the  9th  May 
following,  in  consequence  of  the  Re- 
port of  a  Committee  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  Mr.  Edmunds* 
resignation  of  his  various  offices.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Edmunds  asked  to  be 
allowed  counsel,  which  the  Committee 
granted  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
neither  examine  witnesses  or  address 
the  Committee.  On  the  8th  February, 
1866,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament to  consolidate  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Departments,  and  to  provide 
for  the  examination  of  all  public  ac- 
counts by  that  De2)artment  when  re- 
quired by  the  Treasury.     In  introducing 


**  In  one  respect  I  am  happv  to  say  that  the 
arguments  and  the  evidenco  adduced  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Edmunds  havo  been  successful,  I  thnk, 
in  clearing  his  character  from  all  impntitioB. 
They  have  satisfied  mc  that  his  liability,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  a  liability  frommistak^- 
mistako  under  circumstances  of  vcrv  oouMlff- 
able  difficulty,  brought  about  in  some  w*y«" 
becauRO  he  could  not  obtain  the  audits  vhkk 
he  asked  for,  I  think,  in  1834  and  subeeqontlr 
in  1852  or  1853,  and  brought  about  also  I? 
what  is  a  most  unfortunate  Act  of  PariiaiMnt, 
which  was  passed  ^dth  reference  to  a  gina 
state  of  circumstances,  when,  in  point  ol  bdL» 
those  circumstances  changed  very  matyfitfy 
afterwards." 

He  said  that  ''  it  was  with  regret  tint 
he  found  himself  compelled  by  thetciM 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament"  to  deetart 
that  Mr.  Edmunds  had  no  right  to  nib 
any  deduction  from  the  fee  of  £6  8«.  4i 
received  in  the  office  for  or  in  respect  of 
the  parchments  used  —  in  regard  to 
which  proceeding  the  Committee  of  tbe 
House  of  Lords  acquitted  him ;  and  b 
stated  that  Mr.  Edmunds  had  no  ligbt 
to  take  discount  on  stamps,  if  in^ 
stamps  had  been  piirchased  with  paUie 
money,  which  they  had  *  not  been ;  and 
he  directed  that  an  account  be  taken  of 
nil  fees  and  monies  received  by  th« 
Clerk  of  the  Patents  during  hit  tennre 
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of  office ;  that  in  taking  such  accounts  all 
just  allowances  were  to  be  made,  and  that 
in  case  of  any  settled  account  the  same 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.  In  February, 
1869,  Mr.  Edmunds  brought  a  private 
action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Greenwood, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  two  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
into  the  case ;  but  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  parties  before  trial  an  arbi- 
tration was  agreed  upon,  which  should 
include  all  matters  in  question  between 
Mr.  Edmunds  and  the  Crown,  including 
the  questions  pending  in  the  Chancery 
suit.  Mr.  Justice  Bovill  drew  up  the 
order  of  reference,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Denman,  now  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  and 
Mr.  Pollock,  now  Baron  Pollock,  to  be 
arbitrators.  He  directed  that  Mr.  Ed- 
munds' accounts  ordered  by  Vice  Chan- 
cellor GifiFard  to  be  "  taken  by  the  chief 
clerk "  of  his  court  should  instead  be 
*'  taken  and  adjusted  before  the  arbitra- 
tors," and  that  all  matters  in  question 
in  the  said  suit  not  already  concluded 
by  the  said  decree  be  brought  before 
the  arbitrators ;  that  in  the  case  of  any 
money  being  found  due  by  Mr.  Edmunds, 
in  taking  the  accounts,  the  arbitrators 
should  take  into  consideration — 

"  Whether  there  are,  having  regard  to  all  the 
drcumstances,  any  moral  grounds  for  recom- 
mending the  GoYemment  to  relieve  Mr.  Ed- 
munds from  payment  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
same." 

On  27th  November,  1869,  the  arbitrators 
issued  their  award.  Against  this  award 
Mr.  Edmunds  protested — on  the  gp:ounds 
that  it  was  not  satisfactory,  because  as 
he  had  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
audit  of  his  accounts  of  the  Patent 
Office,  the  arbitrators  had  not  the  proper 
material  whereon  to  decide  in  respect  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  or 
the  allowances  Mr.  Edmunds  claimed. 
But  though,  no  doubt,  the  final  award 
found  Mr.  Edmunds  indebted  to  the 
Crown,  there  was  nothing  in  that  award 
which  reversed  Vice  Chancellor  Gifiard's 
decision  as  to  Mr.  Edmunds'  moral 
character.  Many  of  the  more  import- 
ant papers  connected  with  the  inquiry 
and  the  award  had  been  destroyed. 
No  certified  copy  of  the  award  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Treasury  or  in  any 
Law  Court.  No  doubt  the  Treasury 
took  up  the  award  ;  but  they  admitted 
that  they  had  not  preserved  it.  In  1872 
the  Treasury  produced  to  an  Order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  a  Copy  of  a 

VOL.  CCXLVn.    [thirp  sebibb.] 


Paper  purporting  to  be  a  Minute  of 
Treasury  relating  to  this  matter,  which 
had  been  published  in  The  Times,  and 
was  of  so  libellous  a  character  that  Mr. 
Edmunds  brought  an  action  against  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  initials  were  appended 
to  it.  He  was  then  thrown  into  prison, 
and  kept  there  until  his  solicitor,  who 
he  had  ordered  to  put  off  the  suit,  had 
been  induced  to  withdraw  it.  The 
contents  of  the  award  were  known  to 
Parliament  only  from  unauthorized 
sources,  and  it  was  only  within  the  last 
few  days  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Eedesdale) 
had  discovered  that  a  short-hand  writer 
was  employed  by  the  Treasury  in  the 
case,  and  that  he  had  furnished  a  copy 
of  his  notes  to  the  Treasury ;  and  it  was 
desirable  that  these  should  be  examined. 
He  could  not  but  consider  it  very  hard 
and  unprecedented  that  a  public  servant 
should  be  denied  the  audit  of  his  ac- 
counts in  the  manner  provided  by 
statute;  and  especially  since,  upon  an 
application  made  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  order 
such  audit,  the  Chief  Justice,  though 
unable  to  make  such  order  as  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Court,  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  that  he  was  entitled  to 
it.  The  granting  an  audit  could  do  no 
harm,  and  was  the  only  effectual  means 
by  which  he  could  re-establish  his 
character,  impaired  by  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  conducted  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, and  founded  on  insufficient  ma- 
terials— and  especially  since  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Giffard,  deciding  on  the  case,  had 
declared  that  no  moral  blame  rested 
upon  him,  and  other  Judges  had  de- 
clared that  they  considered  it  ought  to 
be  granted.  In  respect  of  his  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  in  that  House  there 
never  had  been  a  more  efficient  officer 
than  Mr.  Edmunds ;  and  since  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  pension  for  his 
services  in  their  Lordships'  House  in 
consequence  of  proceedings  taken  against 
him  in  respect  of  alleged  misconduct  in 
another  office,  in  respect  of  which  the 
Judge  had  declared  that  no  moral  im- 
putation rested  on  his  character,  he 
had  again  brought  the  subject  before 
their  Lordships.  It  was  for  these  rea- 
sons that  he  hoped  the  House  of  Lords 
would  grant  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
award,  in  order  that  explanations  might 
be  given  relating  to  certain  findings 
contained  therein,  and  that  the  House 
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mip:ht  be  able  to  determine  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
was  or  was  not  desirable  to  restore  to 
Mr.  Edmunds  his  pension  for  his  ser- 
vices in  that  House. 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  taken  npon 
an  order  of  reference  made  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas  on  the  26th  June  1869  in  an 
action  entitled  **  Edmunds  v.  Greenwood,"  and 
in  relation  t^  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
under  the  said  order  of  reference. — {The  Earl  of 
Eedcsdale.) 

The    lord    CHANCELLOR    said, 
this  was  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  the  case 
of  Mr.  Edmnnds  had  been  before  their 
Lordships*  House ;  but  it  was  bound  to 
admit  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  his 
nobJe  Friend   (the   Earl  of  Redesdale) 
had  introduced  two  novelties.    His  noble 
Friend,   the   pattern    and    model   of  a 
Member  of  their  Lordships'  House,  with 
the  Parliamentary  Papers  delivered  to 
their  Lordsliips  that  morning,  had  cir- 
culated a  document  in  which  they  had 
had  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  read- 
ing the  whole  of  the  arguments  which 
his  noble  Friend  brought  forward  that 
evening  in  support  of  his  Motion.     If 
that  practice  was  to  be  followed,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  assemble  until  much  later  than 
5  o'clock,  because  they  would  come  down 
to  the  House  with  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  every  proposition  which  was 
to  be  brought  before  tbera.     Again,  the 
Session  before  last  a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Eosebery)  presented  a  Petition  from 
Mr.  Edmunds,  which,  when  it  came  to 
be  examined,  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
statements  of  the  most  scandalous  and 
scurrilous  description,  afiecting  the  cha- 
racter of  public  men  living  and  dead. 
On  that  being  pointed  out  to  the  noble 
Earl,  ho  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Petition    had    been    presented    to    the 
House  through  him,  and  it  was  removed 
from  the  Table.     Well,  lately  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Redesdale),  whom 
he   regarded  as  the   depositary  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  moved  for  a  Paper 
sent  in  to  the  Treasury  bv  Mr.  Edmunds. 
That  Motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was   the  production  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  of  a  document  of  87  pages, 
printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  not  a 
page — hardly  a  sentence — hardly  a  line 
of  which  was  not  scandalous,  scurrilous, 
and  libellous.     It  was  so  in  respect  of 
Members  of  their  Lordships'  HooBe  and , 

The  Earl  of  £«dMd<iU 


of  persons  who  were  now  in  their  g^vre; 
and,  as  an  Appendix,  it  contained  that 
verj'  Petition  which  had  been  removed 
from    the    Table    of    their    Lordships* 
House.     He  deeply  regretted  to  say  t 
word  against  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
an   officer  of   their   Lordships'   Hous*, 
and  whose  errors  he  believi'd  to  be  doe 
more  to  carelessness  than  to  moral  obli- 
quity.     The  noble   and  learned  EarL 
having  gone  through  the  history  of  the 
case,  said  that  it  would  appear  from  th« 
details  that  every  consideration  had  been 
shown    throughout    to   Mr.    Edmonds. 
With  regard  to  the  arbitration,  thenobU 
and  learned  Earl  said  it  had  been  is- 
stituted  with  the  consent   and  at  the 
solicitation  of   Mr.   Edmunds  himseJl 
Mr.  Edmimds  named  Mr.  Pollock,  oov 
Baron  Pollock  ;  and  the  Treasuir,  Mr. 
Denman,  now  Justice  Denman,  as  arbi- 
trators.    Those  arbitrators,  so  emineit 
in  their  Profession,  after  due  inqniit, 
found  that  there  was  legally  due  by  ]6. 
Edmunds  to  the  Crown  a  sum  of  £8,5001, 
and  that  after  all  deductions  on  moni 
grounds,  he  owed  the  Crown  a  sum  si 
£7, 142.     The  arbitrators  had  agreed  to 
the  award  without  its  being  necessarr  to 
refer  to  the  umpire  a  single  point   Mr. 
Edmunds  had  been  worrying  the  pol^ 
ofEcers  and  causing  great  trouble  and 
expense  for  many  years  past,  and  it  vai 
quite  time  that  such  proceedings  aboold 
be  stopped.     When  the  award  wasmada 
and  a  sum  was  found  to  be  due  horn 
Mr.   Edmunds,  the  comparatively  miU 
course  was  adopted  of  simply  atatiiig 
what  had  been  found  by  the  arbitraton 
and  asking  for  the  money.    Mr.  Ed- 
munds had  even  then  an  opportani^of 
saying  anything  he  had  to  say  aganu^ 
tlie    award.      The     Government   bad 
throughout  acted  in  a  spirit  of  tho  tit* 
most  forbearance  towards  Mr,  Edmiadii 
with  whom  there  was  a  certain  itp^ 
of   sympathy,   inasmuch  as   hit  bbK 
seemed  to  have  arisen  rather  from  cirt- 
lessness  than  from  moral  obliquity.  T^ 
noble  and  learned  Earl  condaded  I7 
strongly  opposing  the  Motion  for  tha 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  utio 
the  solemn  legal  judgment  that  btd 
been    pronounced.      He    thought  bit 
noble  Friend  could   hardly   have  cot* 
sidered  what  was  the  real  effect  of  ^ 
Motion  he  was  asking  their  Lordabfi 
to  agree  to. 

The  Eabl  of  CAMPERDOWN  M 
he  was  in  foroor  of  the  nobb  £vf ' 
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Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee.  Of  all  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable subjects  for  consideration, 
personal  questions  were  the  most  dis- 
agreeable. The  case  of  Mr.  Edmunds  had 
been  discussed  more  than  once  or  twice 
in  that  House,  and  he  had  always  enter- 
tained the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
j  ustice  had  not  been  done  to  Mr.  Edmunds. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Edmunds  was 
once  an  old  officer  of  that  House,  and 
that  other  officials  were  concerned  in 
these  matters,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  not  be  a  shadow  of  cause 
for  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Edmunds  had 
been  treated  with  injustice.  In  his 
belief,  the  worst  enemy  of  Mr.  Edmunds 
had  been  Mr.  Edmunds  himself.  If  he 
had  not  adopted  the  proceedinprs  which 
he  most  unfortunately  had  done,  his 
case  would  have  been  considered  in  a 
different  spirit  from  that  in  which  it  had 
been  ;  but  he  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown) 
submitted  that  in  a  case  like  this,  where 
moral  delinquency  was  not  imputed,  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  that  his  accounts 
should  be  audited,  ought  to  be  granted. 
The  Papers  showed  the  course  of  the 
legal  proceedings;  but  it  was  quite 
sufficient  for  their  Lordships  to  remem- 
ber only  this — that  Mr.  Edmunds  was 
once  an  officer  of  that  House,  and  for 
30  years  Clerk  of  the  Patents;  and  that  if 
Mr.  Edmunds  failed  to  make  the  affidavit 
which  he  ought  to  have  made  in  reference 
to  his  accounts,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Treasury  failed  to  ask  for  it.  It  was  a 
question  not  between  the  Government 
and  Mr.  Edmunds,  but  between  an  ac- 
countant to  the  Crown  and  the  Ex- 
chequer; and  was  it  right  that  the 
Crown  should,  after  30  years  of  negli- 
gence, turn  round  and  call  for  these 
accounts?  He  submitted  that  every 
public  accountant  should  have  his 
accounts  audited  by  the  Accountant 
General  regularly.  But  the  question 
before  their  Lordships  was  in  respect 
of  the  arbitration,  and  that  House  had 
a  right  to  see  that  all  the  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  were  correct, 
because  Mr.  Edmunds  was  an  old  officer 
of  that  House,  and  because  that  House 
had  taken  away  the  pension  which,  but 
for  these  transactions,  he  would  now 
enjoy.  The  pecuniary  award  had  gone 
against  Mr.  Edmunds,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Papers  against  his  moral 
character,  and  what  they  had  to  do  was 
to  Bee  whether  that  pension  should  or 


should  not  be  restored  to  him ;  therefore, 
he  contended  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  matter. 
He  supported  the  Motion,  not  because  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Edmunds  was  not  in 
the  wrong,  but  because  he  wished  that 
no  suspicion  of  injustice  should  remain 
on  the  public  mind. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  the 
case  had  been  completely  disposed  of  in 
three  speeches — ^that  which  they  had  just 
heard  from  the  Woolsack,  and  in  two 
delivered  on  separate  occasions  by  Lord 
Selborne.  He  did  not  think  that  more 
could  be  done  to  do  justice^  in  the  case 
than  had  been  done ;  he  fished,  how- 
ever^ as  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
Committee  of  1865,  to  mention  that  it 
was  an  unusually  strong  Committee,  and 
that  it  included,  among  others,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  late  Lord  Derby,  the 
late  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  late  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  late 
Lord  Panmure,  and  the  late  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  None  of  these 
Peers  had  the  slightest  prejudice  against 
Mr.  Leonard  Edmunds — who  were  ac- 
quaintances, some  intimate  friends  of  his. 
Lord  Derby  was,  at  first,  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  Mr.  Leonard  Edmunds,  cross- 
examining  the  official  witnesses  with 
much  severity;  but  after  two  or  three 
days  he  gave  it  up.  It  was  Lord 
Chelmsford  who  drafted  the  Report 
of  the  Committee.  No  one  could  be 
more  anxious  than  himself  that  the 
servants  of  the  House  should  not  be 
treated  with  injustice ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
House  that,  after  a  lapse  of  14  years,  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  re- 
open the  subject. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY 
was  understood  to  say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Mr.  Edmunds  had  been  treated 
harshly  and  unjustly.  He  was  entitled 
to  an  audit,  or  if  the  Government  of 
the  day  thought  he  was  guilty,  they 
should  have  prosecuted  him — it  wats  a 
satisfaction  to  him  (Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley)  to  find  that  on  that  point 
he  was  in  agreement  with  his  father, 
for  one  of  the  questions  which  he  had 
put  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  to 
oiT  Roundell  Palmer  was  in  that  sense. 
He  would  support  the  noble  Earl's 
Motion. 

On  Question?  Eesohed  in  the  Jieffa- 
tive. 

2  Z  2 
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my  name,  I  should  like  to  explain  why 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  trouble  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  an 
inquiry  upon  the  matter.  I  do  so  on 
the  part  of  many  friends  and  followers 
of  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  who  wish  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  public  man,  but  do 
not  know  how  they  are  to  do  so.  They 
are  told  by  the  newspapers  that  admis- 
sion to  the  funeral  will  be  by  ticket. 
[**  Order!*']  This  is  an  important 
matter,  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  explain  the  Question.  I 
put  it  in  a  formal  way,  because  I  think 
it  very  desirable  that  a  public  announce- 
ment should  be  made  in  the  matter. 
My  Question  is  as  follows  : — To  ask  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  can 
be  so  good  as  to  inform  the  House  what 
are  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Lord  Lawrence  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  Saturday,  so  that  Members  of 
Parliament  and  others  wishing  to  attend 
mav  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  ? 

The  chancellor  of  theEXCHE- 
QUEtl :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hardly  expected 
that  this  Question  would  have  been  asked 
after  the  information  that  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  House  through  your 
kindness.  I  must  remind  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  the  House  that  the  funeral 
of  Lord  Lawrence  is  not  a  public  funeral, 
and  that  the  Government  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  arrangements. 
Tliose  arrangements  are  made  by  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  any  informa- 
tion that  is  desired  should  be  sought 
from  the  Dean.  It  would  be  conveying 
a  false  impression,  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  answer  any  Question  on  the  subject. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  that  has  been 
sought  by  you.  Sir,  we  are  told  that  seats 
will  be  provided  for  Members  of  this 
House  who  may  wish  to  attend  on  their 
presenting  their  cards  at  the  door.  That 
is  mentioned  in  the  notice. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  un- 
fortunately, he  did  not  see  the  notice 
which  the  Speaker  had  been  good  enough 
to  put  up.  Had  he  done  so,  probably 
he  should  not  have  asked  the  Question. 

EOyPT—THE  PAPERS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfiPairs,  When  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  Despatches  from 

Sir  0$org$  CampbiU 


the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  and  from  Sir  A.  H. 
Layard  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  which  have  reference  to 
recent  events  in  Egypt,  and  any  Commu- 
nications addressed  to  or  received  from 
the  Porte  on  the  same  subject ;  and, 
when  the  Correspondence  relating  to  the 
dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha  and  the  so- 
called  European  Ministers  of  the  Khe- 
dive, and  other  Papers,  bearing  date 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  2dth 
of  April,  with  regard  to  Egyptian  affairs, 
will  be  in  the  liands  of  Members  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  the  first  part  of 
the  Question  refers  to  recent  events.   If 
the  hon.  Baronet  means  the  deposition  of 
the  Khedive,  I  have  to  tell  him  that  the 
Correspondence  on  that  subject  is  still 
going  on.     Therefore,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  at  this  moment  to  present 
more  Papers  than  have   already  been 
presented  to  the  House.     With  rejiiti 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Question,  I  tiM 
the  hon.  Baronet  yesterday  that  Pfipen 
are  in  preparation  in  continuance  of  the 
Papers  presented  some  time  ago  going 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year.    Papeit 
are  in  preparation  with  respect  toth« 
whole  question  of  Egypt,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  Correspondence  relabng 
to  the  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha.   All 
these  Papers  will  be  found  in  the  eeriei 
now    being    prepared,    and   they  wiB 
reach  down,  I  think,  to  the  middle  of 
May.     They  will  be  presented  without 
delay. 

RAILWAY    COMMISSION-^CONTDn:. 
ANCE.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  a.  mills  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  When  the  ffiH 
continuing  the  powers  of  the  Coounis' 
si  oners  appointed  under  **  The  Eegid** 
tion  of  Eailways  Act,  1873,"  will  be  in- 
troduced; and,  whether  it  will  tike  Ai 
form  of  a  mere  Continuance  Bill  * 
embrace  other  matters  not  provided  fe 
in  statutes  36  and  37  Vic.  c.  4S  ? 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT :  Sir,  I  fear  it « 
impossible  for  me,  in  the  present  rt»tft 
of  Public  Business,  to  inform  my  ^ 
Friend  when  the  Bill  for  the  eontinniK* 
of  the  Bail  way  Commission  will  be  is* 
troduced ;  and,  that  being  so,  I  am  flO* 
he  will  not  expect  me  to  state  vhat  it* 
provisions  will  be. 

Mr.  a.  mills  aaked  if  itirouU^ 
a  Continuance  Bill  ? 


\ 
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of  Members?  TTo  also  wished  to  ask 
the  rij^ht  hou.  Gentleman  a  Questit)n, 
of  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  lie  liad 
not  had  time  to  fjivo  him  even  private 
Notice — namely,  Whore  the  cats  can  be 
inspected,  as  they  appear  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  Achniralty  ? 

TheCH  ANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
CiUER  :  8ir»  With  regard  to  the  various 
specimens  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  they 
have  always  been,  as  1  understand,  open 
to  the  inspection  of  Members  of  this 
House  who  might  desire  to  inspect  them. 
They  have  been  kept  at  the  proper 
offices,  and  there  has  been  no  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Heads  of  Departments 
to  allow  any  Member  of  this  House 
to  inspect  them  on  his  wishing  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and,  I  think,  open  to  serious  objection, 
that  these  implements  should  be  brought 
down  and  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  would  be  open  to  the  public  at 
large,  or  where  there  would  be  any  such 
inspection  of  them  as  there  might  be  if 
they  were  placed  in  the  more  open  part 
of  this  House.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  put  Members  to  the  un- 
necessary inconvenience  of  going  to  dif- 
ferent offices  at  some  distance  from  this 
House  ;  and  there  will  not  bo  the 
slightest  objection  to  place  the  cats  in 
such  a  place  as  will  be  convenient  for 
their  inspection  by  Members,  but  only 
by  Members,  of  this  House.  If,  there- 
fore, an  arrangement  can  be  made  by 
which  they  will  be  placed  under  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  that  arrange- 
ment. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  Sir,  I  wish  to 
make  a  short  personal  explanation,  and 
to  apologize  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  for  contradicting 
him  yesterday  on  a  question  of  fact  as 
to  the  existence  of  what  is  called  the 
**  Marine  cat.*'  The  hon.  Gentleman 
visited  the  Admiralty  at  a  time  when  I 
was  not  aware  of  his  visit,  and  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  of  it.  There 
is  an  instrument,  as  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained, which  can  be  called  a  *'  Marine 
cat;"  but  I  should  have  misled  the 
House,  and  been  guilty  of  creating  a 
much  more  false  impression,  if  I  liad 
allowed  the  House  to  understand  that 
that  cat  was  used  on  board  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  for  the  corporal  punishment 
of  Marines.     That  is  not  the  case.    The 


Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT :  The  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  will  bo  continued, 
but  whether  in  the  form  of  a  mere  Con- 
tinuance Bill  or  in  another  form  I  am 
at  present  unable  to  say. 

METALLIC  CURRENCY  AND   TRADE— 
A  ROYAL  COMMISSION.-QUESTION. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received 
a  Memorial,  signed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  most  influential  mercantile 
houses  in  the  City,  praying  for  an  in- 
quiry by  Boyal  Commission  into  the  re- 
sults on  trade  from  the  contraction  in 
the  metallic  money  of  the  world ;  and, 
whether  he  can  hold  out  any  hope 
that  the  prayer  of  the  Memorial  will  be 
complied  with  ? 

TuE  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEK,  in  reply,  said,  that  a  Memorial 
riened  by  a  large  number  of  the  most 
influential  commercial  houses  in  the 
City  had  been  presented  to  the  Prime 
Minister  a  short  time  ago,  praying  for  a 
Hoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
results  to  trade  from  the  contraction  in 
the  metallic  money  of  the  world.  His 
noble  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  had 
given  the  Memorial  his  attention,  and 
proposed  to  bring  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  his  Colleagues ;  but  the  pro- 
posal was  one  which  involved  important 
considerations,  and  he  could  not  at  the 
present  moment  give  any  indication  of 
the  view  the  Government  would  take 
upon  it. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL-THE  CAT-O' -NINE-TAILS. 

QUESTIONS.      EXPLANATIONS. 

■ 

Mb.  callan  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  previous  to 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  Aimy 
Discipline  and  Begulation  Bill,  he  will 
have  any  objection  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangement  to  have  the  specimen 
cat-o'-nine-tails  for  use  in  the  Navy, 
the  sealed  cat-o'nine-tails  stated  to  be 
the  specimen  for  use  in  the  Marine  ser- 
vice, and  now  also  at  the  office  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  actual 
nse  on  board  H.M.S.  **  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington," now  also  at  the  office  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  prison  cat  used  for 
criminals  deposited  in  some  convenient 
place  in  this  House  for  the  inspection 
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"  Marine  cat "  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man saw  is  one  which  is  identical  with 
the    Army    cat,    and    it    is    used   for 
Marines,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Marine  Mutiny  Act,  when  they  become 
liable  to  corporal  punishment  when  on 
service  on  shore.     These  circumstances 
are  so   extremely  rare  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  when  I  spoke  on  the 
subject ;  but,  as  I  stated  to  the  House 
yesterday,    the  cat  which   is   used  on 
board  slup  is  a  cat  which  was  approved 
by  my  right  hon.   Predecessor,   which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  saw,  and  which  is 
used  alike  for  the  seamen  and  Marines 
of  the  Fleet,  in  cases  of  necessity,  under 
the  Naval   Discipline  Act.      The  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  to  a  cat  which  came 
from  Her  Majesty's  ship  the  Duke  of  WeU 
Ungtony  at  Portsmouth.     That  cat  will 
be  produced   with    the  others,   but    I 
have  ascertained  from  Portsmouth  that 
it  is  a  relic,  and  has  never  been  used  at 
all.    I  make  this  statement  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House,  and  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  in  a  position  yesterday  to 
give  it. 

Mr.  OALLAN:  I  accept,  unreservedly, 
the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  felt  deeply  pained  last 
night  when  we  came  into  conflict,  and 
the  explanation  which  he  has  now  given 
is  such  as  I  then  expected  he  would 
give.  His  statement  bears  out  fully  the 
extreme  accuracy  of  the  statement  I 
made  last  night. 

Mr.  chamberlain  :  With  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  which  has  just 
been  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  which  he  said  that  the  Marine 
cat  is  the  same  cat  as  that  used  in  the 
Army,  and  in  reference,  also,  to  the 
statement  made  last  night  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Oallan),  that 
this  cat  had  knots  in  it,  I  wish  to  ask  if 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Army  cat  has 
also  knots  in  it  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  I  think  I  ought 
to  answer  that  Question.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  sealed  pattern  or  not. 
The  cat,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  similar 
to  that  in  use  in  the  Navy.  It  is  difEcult 
to  say  whether  there  is  a  sealed  pattern 
or  not. 

Mr.  chamberlain  :  Has  it  knots 
in  it  ?  On  a  former  occasion  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  stated  that 
the  Army  cat  had  no  knots. 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Yes ;  it  has. 

Mr.  IF.  IT.  Smith 


Mr.  CALLAN  :  The  cat  which  I  de- 
scribed to  the  Committee  last  night  was 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  each  with  nine  knots 
in  it.  [Cries  of  *'  Order!  "]  WeU,  if 
I  am  not  permitted  to  go  on,  I  shall 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man wishes  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  of  course,  he  is  in  Order. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  say  that 
any  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  yesterday  is  clearly  out  of 
Order. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  I  wish  to  make  no 
reference  to  what  occurred  yesterday ;  I 
simply  desire  to  answer  the  Question  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.     If 
I  am  allowed  to  do  so  without  a  Motion, 
I  will  do  so ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  hon.  Members  opposite,  then 
I  will  move   the   adjournment  of  the 
House.     The  cat  which  I  inspected  at 
the  Admiralty  consisted  of  three  plaits 
for  about  six  inches.     It  then  developes 
itself  into  nine  tails,  and  on  each  of 
these  tails  there  are  knots — ^I  think  nine ; 
I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  exact  num- 
ber— but  they  are  severe  knots  of  whip- 
cord.    The  cat  bears   this  inscription, 
which  I  took  down  from  an  Admiralty 
paper  — 

*  *  Sealed  pattern  cat-o'  -nine-taila,  approved  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1877. — Signed,  Roval  Marine-of5c«, 
10th December,  1877.— G.  W.  ttoDXEY,  D.A.G.'' 

— which  I  took  to  be  Deputy  Adjutant 
General. 

LAW    AND    JUSTICE  —  BRIDPORT 
COUNTY  COURT—MR.  LEFROY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  news- 
paper reports  of  certain  observations  and 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lefroy, 
County  Court  Judge  at  Bridport,  June 
Court;  and,  whether  any  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  these  grave  circumstances 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor 

Mr.'  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  observa- 
tions in  the  newspapers  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Lefroy;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor 
told  him  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  some  gentleman  living 
in  Dorset,  containing  newspaper  cuttings 
reflecting  on  Mr.  Lefroy,  and  asking  his 
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Lordship  to  hold  an  inquiry;  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  consideration,  had 
declined. 

ARMY— PAYMENTS  BY  REPLACED 
OFFICERS. 

NOTICE  OF  QUESTIOK. 

Major  0' GORMAN  gave  Notice  that 
on  Monday  he  would  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  &  military 
officer  who,  from  service  abroad,  has 
returned  home  on  leave  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  has,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
served  at  the  depot,  and  from  this  duty 
is  transferred  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  a  newly-formed  battalion,  and 
proceeds  with  that  battalion  to  service 
in  South  Africa,  is  required  to  pay  the 
passage  of  the  officer  who  is  appointed 
to  replace  him  in  his  former  corps  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Would  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  communicate  to 
me  the  name  of  the  officer,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  trace  the  case  ? 

Majob  O'GORMAN :  Certainly. 

ORDERS   OF  TEE  DAY, 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

MOTION   FOR  AN  ADDRESS. 

Mb.  CGLAPLIN,  in  rising  to  move — 

"  That  an  hnmble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  praying  Her  Majesty  that  She  will 
be  gracioasly  pleased  to  appoint  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  causes  to 
which  it  is  owing ;  whether  those  causes  are  of  a 
temporary  or  of  a  permanent  character,  and  how 
&r  they  have  been  created  or  can  be  remedied  by 
legislation; " 

said :  Sir,  I  trust  the  House  will  find  a 
sufficient  apology  for  my  intrusion  upon 
its  attention  in  the  importance  of  the 
question  I  desire  to  submit  to  its  notice ; 
for  there  are  few  questions,  I  apprehend, 
of  greater  importance  to  the  community, 
or  of  more  national  concern  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  than  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  condition  is,  unhappily, 
one  of  extreme  depression,  and  although, 
no  doubt,   it   is   true  that  periods  of 


similar  distress  have  not  been  by  any 
means  unknown  in  this  country  on 
former  occasions,  yet  there  is  reason  now 
to  believe  that  the  severity  of  the  exist- 
ing distress,  so  far  as  the  occupiers  and 
owners  of  land  are  concerned,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  equalled,  and,  probably, 
never  exceeded,  at  any  time  in  this 
country  before.  Sir,  I  should  not  ven- 
ture to  make  such  a  statement  as  this  on 
my  own  experience  or  recollection ;  but 
that  is  the  view  entertained  by  men  of 
the  widest  experience,  and  who  have 
watched  the  course  of  public  affairs  in 
this  country  now  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  I  am  sure  I  need  quote  in  sup- 
port of  this  statement  no  higher  authority 
than  that  of  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
who  publicly  said,  only  a  short  time 
ago — 

^*  Although  I  can  recall  several  periods  of 
suffering,  none  of  them  have  ever  equalled  the 
present  in  its  intenseness.*' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  on 
this  point  to  any  extent,  and  although  I 
think  it  is  improbable  that  either  the 
fact  or  the  character  of  the  present  de- 
pression will  be  seriously  questioned  or 
disputed  in  this  House,  as  it  has  some- 
times been  outside  these  walls,  the  House, 
I  am  sure,  will  excuse  me  if  I  make  one 
or  two  statements  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  bear 
directly  on  this  point.  Let  me  take  the 
case  of  Ireland  first.  Ireland  is  what 
may  be  termed  an  almost  purely  agri- 
cultural country,  and,  as  such,  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  a  foremost  place  in 
our  consideration  on  any  question  of  this 
nature.  What  is  the  case,  then.  Sir, 
with  respect  to  Ireland  ?  I  am  afraid 
that  the  long  list  of  bankruptcies  and 
failures  is  common  to  both  countries ;  but 
we  do  not  see  in  Ireland  what  we  see  to- 
day in  England — farms  lying  vacant  and 
advertised  everywhere.  That  is  pre- 
vented by  the  excessive  and  unhealthy 
competition  for  the  land,  which  forms  so 
prevailing  and  so  unfortunate  a  feature 
in  that  country.  I  always  thought 
myself.  Sir,  that  the  great  blot  upon  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  of  1870  was  that  it  made 
no  effort  to  alleviate,  or  in  any  way  to 
deal  with,  that  deep-rooted  source  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Ireland.  That  it  can  be 
held  accountable  in  any  way  for  its  crea- 
tion I  altogether  deny.  For  that,  Sir,  I 
am  afraid  we  must  look  to  the  selfish — 
the  bitterly  selffsh— commercial  policy  of 
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Enjjfland  in  former  days,  and  in  her 
dealings  at  that  time,  with,  what  then 
was  not  unlikely  to  have  become,  a  groat 
spread  and  groat  improvement  of  manu- 
facturing industries  in  Ireland.  But  be 
that,  Sir,  as  it  may,  the  competition  for 
the  land  in  Ireland  to-day  unhappily 
does  increase  the  difficulties  and  the 
hardships  of  the  Irish  tenant  farmer 
when  he  is  called  upon,  as  he  is  called 
upon  to-day,  to  contend  with  another 
kind  of  competition — namely,  the  un- 
limited importation  of  foreign  food  into 
his  country,  thereby  diminishing,  as  I 
am  told,  the  profits  of  his  produce,  some- 
times by  one-half,  sometimes  by  more — 
by  the  whole  of  the  rent  he  is  called  upon 
to  pay.  It  requires  no  wizard  to  tell  the 
Irish  farmer  who  it  is  that  receives  the 
lion's  share  of  the  benefit  from  this  im- 
ported food ;  and  I  must  say,  if  I  was  an 
Irishman,  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
Irish  agricultural  distress,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  exclaim — **  Why  are  the  in- 
terests of  agricultural  Ireland  to  be 
sacrificed  to  tho  interests  of  manu- 
facturing England?"  Again,  let  us 
look  at  the  list  of  farms  which  are 
vacant  and  advertised  everywhere  to 
lot  in  England — the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  a  distress  which  is  real  and 
which  is  extreme,  and  the  fruits  of  which 
we  are  witnessing  to-day  in  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  from  a  business  which, 
apparently,  is  ceasing  now  to  pay. 
What  is  the  case.  Sir,  in  Scotland  ? 
There,  an  unhappy  combination  of  dis- 
astrous commercial  failures,  with  a 
winter  of  unprecedented  severity,  has 
seriously  and  grievously  affected  the 
great  sheep  farmers  of  the  Highlands, 
who  are  suffering  with  their  brethren  of 
the  Lowlands,  and  these,  like  ourselves, 
are  troubled  by  causes  which,  unhappily, 
are  common  to  us  both.  Sir,  that  de- 
pression, unfortunately,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  agriculture  alone.  We  have 
passed,  and  we  are  passing  still,  through 
a  period  of  general  stagnation  in  com- 
merce and  in  trade,  causing  everywhere 
widespread  distress  which,  I  am  sure, 
commands  the  sympathy  and  the  atten- 
tion of  us  all  in  no  degree  less  than  the 
condition  of  agriculture  itself.  In  fact. 
Sir,  I  myself  should  have  included  a 
reference  to  the  depression  of  trade  in 
the  country  in  the  terms  of  this  Motion, 
but  for  two  reasons.  There  are,  as  I 
think,  many  hon.  Members  far  more 
competent  than  myself  to  deal  with  this 
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branch  of  the  question;  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  Commission  could,  within 
any  reasonable  time,  be  able  to  grapple 
with  so  enormous  a  question  as  would 
be  presented  by  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  trade  and  of  agriculture  com- 
bined.    At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  should 
myself  most  cordially  support  any  Mo- 
tion for  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
trade,  such  as  that  which  is  contained  in 
an  Amendment  which  I  see  placed  on  the 
Paper  in  the  name  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Birkenhead,  although 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  if  I  should 
at  once  state  that  I  think  the  object  ht 
has  in  view  would  be  better  met  bj  t 
Motion  for  a  separate  inquiry  into  thk 
branch  of  the  subject.     Now,  there  are 
many  persons  I  know  who  think  that 
this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  int 
great  measure  owing  to  our  persisteoee 
in  a  policy  of  what  is  called  Free  Trade 
without  Reciprocity — a  system  by  which 
we  purchase,   without   any  restricdoo, 
the  goods  of  all  other  countries,  and  an 
not  allowed,  with   similar  freedom,  to 
send  ours  again  to  them  in  return.  And 
the  remedy  they  would  propose  for  this 
state  of  things  would  be  a  retam  in  some 
form  or  kind  to   Protection.    TVell,  I 
confess  I  should  be  sorry  to  rashly  com- 
mit myself  to  that    opinion   to-night 
Free  Trade,   I  confess  to  myself  and 
probably  also  to  others  of  mj  generatioOt 
has  always  presented  itself  as  a  queiM 
which,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  wai 
settled  during  the  last  generatioii  vith 
the  deliberate  sanction  and  approralrf 
the  nation  ;  and  certainly,  therefore,  1 
would  not  myself  be  prepared  to  haidiy 
or  too  lightly  discard  that  which  htf 
been  for  so  long  accepted  as  theui- 
versal  decision  and  opinion  of  the  coo- 
try.    At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  ahntmf 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  while  the  aaanraBeii 
and  predictions  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  olher 
distinguished  men  at  that  time  have  m^ 
been  fulfilled,    but  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  many  respects,  been  proved  \ff 
experience   to  be  entirely  and  totallf 
wrong,    the    circumstances    of  to-daj 
have  entirely  altered  from  those  uder 
which  Free  Trade,  at  that  time,  vat 
adopted.  When,  for  instance,  thedaucft 
which  might  arise  to  this  countiy  if  £■9' 
land  alone,  among  nations,  adopted  Tn* 
Trade,   were  pointed     out  by  its  op- 
ponents, they  were  always  met  with  & 
assurance,  repeated  by  Mr.  Gobden  of<r 
and  over  again,  that  those  daDgonoonU 
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House  that  is  not  in  the  least  the  object 
or  purpose  I  have  in  view.     But  I  do  it 
to   show  that  really  it  is  not    to    bo 
wondered   at,   seeing    how  widely  the 
promise  and  the  performance  have  dif- 
fered, if  there  should  have  arisen,  in 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  people,  doubts 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  continuing  longer 
in  pursuit  of  a  policy  which,  in  reality, 
is  not  Free  Trade  at  all,  but  only  Free 
Trade   under  restrictions — and   restric- 
tions of  which  all  the  advantages  go  to 
the  foreigner,  and  none  of  the  benefit  is 
received  by  ourselves.    I  do  trust,  there- 
fore,  that    if  these  doubts  and  these 
opinions  should  find  expression  to-night, 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  they  will 
not  be  met,  as  they  have  already  been 
met  out  of  this  House,  by  what  I  can 
only  describe  as  intemperate  and  foolish 
abuse.  They  are  the  views  and  opinions 
of  honest  and  conscientious  men,  who 
ought  not  to  be  told,  as  they  have  been 
told   already,   that   they  are  only  the 
fools,   simpletons,  and   lunatics   of  the 
community.    I  do  not.  Sir,  wish  further 
to  pursue  that  part  of  the  question  ;  and 
I  will  proceed,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  to  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject before  us — namely,  the  causes  of 
the  present  depression,  and  how  far  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  of  a  passing 
or  permanent  character.   Sir,  the  reality 
of  the  present  distress  has  found  its  ex- 
pression in  various  forms.    One  of  them 
is  what  is  called  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 
Its  programme  is  to  be  found  in  a  circu- 
lar lately  issued,  and  its  complaints  are 
specified  under  eight  different  heads.     I 
am  sorry  I  have  left  it  behind  me ;  but 
I  think  I  can  state  them  from  memory. 
I  do  not  believe  myself  that  if  the  whole 
of  this  programme  were  adopted  in  its 
entirety  it  would  be  found  to   afford 
anything  like  substantial  relief  from  the 
evils  with  which  we  are  surrounded  and 
of  which  the  farmers  unhappily  have  to 
complain  to-day ;    but,  nevertheless,  I 
wish  for  a  moment  to  allude  to  some  of 
the  points  in  this  programme.     Now, 
what  is  the  source  of  all  our  agricidtural 
troubles  ?    It  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
it  is  this.     The  business  of  farming  is, 
at  present,  apparently  ceasing  to  pay. 
That  is  an  exceedingly  painful,  and,  of 
course,  if  prolonged,  must  be  a  disas- 
trous position  not  only  to  the  farmers 
and  tenants,  but  to  the  whole  country. 
But  can  it,  in  any  way,  fairly  be  traced 
to  any  one  of  the  reasons  implied  in  tho 


never  arise,  because  all  other  countries, 
seeing  the  obvious  benefits  we  should  | 
derive  from  Free  Trade,  would  hasten  ' 
to  follow  our  example.  I  will  ask  the 
permission  of  the  House  to  read  one 
short  extract  from  his  works  upon  this 
point.  Mr.  Cobden  said,  on  one  great 
occasion — 

"  We  have  a  principle  established  now  which 
18  eternal  in  its  truth  and  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation. It  must  be  applied  in  all  nations  and 
throaq:hout  all  time.  If  wo  are  not  mistaken 
in  thinking  our  principles  are  true,  bo  assured 
that  these  results  will  follow,  and  at  no  very 
distant  time.'* 

Sir,  I  make  no  comment  on  that  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  language  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  because  comment  is  needless. 
As  to  the  future  effect  to  be  produced 
on  agriculture  in  England,  among  the 
arguments  by  which,  at  that  time,  Free 
Trade  was  supported  and  carried  in  Eng- 
land, one  of  its  most  distinguished  advo- 
cates declared — these  are  his  words — 

**  No  country  produced  more  com  than  was 
necessary  for  its  own  wants;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  any  foreign 
nation  which  would  make  it  a  formidable  rival 
in  agriculture  to  this  country." 

I  cannot  doubt,  Sir — [**  Name,  name!"] 
— that  that  statement,  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  was  strictly  accurate  and  true,  be- 
cause it  was  made  by  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  still  sits  in  this  House — the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
John  Bright).     But  what  a  marvellous 
contrast  does  it  present  to  the  facts  and 
circumstances    of    which    everyone    is 
cognizant  to-day.     I  ask  hon.  Members 
to  look  for  a  moment  to  the  corn  and 
meat   producing  countries  to-day — the 
United  States  of  America.     I  find  there 
are  in  America  32,000,000  acres  grow- 
ing wheat  and   producing  420,000,000 
bushels,  as  against  8,000,000  acres  pro- 
ducing   about,    I    believe,    90,000,000 
bushels   in  our   own    country.     Again, 
I    find    that    there     are    in    America 
83,000,000  cattle,  38,000,000  sheep,  and 
34,000,000   pigs;    as  against  5,000,000 
eatUe,  28,000,000  sheep,  and  2,000,000 
pigs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     I 
think,   after  that,  it  must  be  admitted 
tiiat  there  is  no  small  or  inconsiderable 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  to-day, 
as  compared  with  the  circumstances  of 
that  time.      I    do    not  mention   these 
things  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
debate  on  the  relative  merits  of  Free 
Trade  and  Protection.     I   assure  the 
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programme  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  ? 
Is  it  because  the  tenant  farmers  are  not 
represented  in  Parliament  ?  That  is  the 
first  allegation.  I  heartily  wish  I 
could  think  that  it  was,  because  then 
the  remedy  would  be  extremely  easy. 
Tenant  farmers  would  then  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  return  to  this  House 
Members  who,  according  to  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  would  represent  them  better 
than  they  are  represented  at  present. 
I  can  only  say,  with  the  most  perfect 
sincerity,  judging  &om  the  specimens  we 
have  here  already,  and  speaking  myself 
as  a  landlord,  we  should  hail  with  re- 
joicing the  advent  among  us  of  men 
more  practically  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  farming ;  and  the  first  result 
of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  the 
speedy  exposure  of  many  of  the  crude 
and  mistaken  fallacies  we  hear  recom- 
mended on  the  other  side.  What  is  the 
next  point?  Better  security  for  the 
capital  which  is  employed.  Well,  no 
one  admits  more  freely  than  I  do  that  it 
is  essential  to  good  cultivation.  In  fact, 
high  farming  cannot  be  conducted  with- 
out that ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  by 
experience  that  security  could  not  be 
obtained  without  some  compulsory  mea- 
sure of  legislation,  I  would  consent  to  it 
without  hesitation.  But  what  are  the 
facts  of  the  case?  I  declare  I  really 
do  not  know  one  single  well-managed 
estate  where  it  is  wanting.  I  suppose 
there  are  some,  or  this  complaint  would 
not  be  made ;  but  where  it  is  the  case, 
really  the  tenants  must  allow  me  to  tell 
them  there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  them- 
selves. With  farms  lying  vacant  all 
over  England,  if  a  tenant  farmer  cannot 
make  satisfactory  terms  for  himself,  I 
am  perfectly  certain  nobody  else  can. 
I  can  only  say,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  no  tenant  farmer  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln,  which  I  represent,  would  ever 
dream  for  a  moment  of  taking  a  farm 
upon  terms  by  which  he  was  deprived 
of  either  the  benefits  of  the  Agpricultural 
Holdings  Act  or  of  the  custom  of  the 
county,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing ; 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  farmers  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country  should  do 
so.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  of  one  thing 
I  am  perfectly  certain — that  neither  the 
absence  of  capital,  nor  the  want  of  secu- 
rity for  it,  can  in  any  way  be  held 
accountable  for  the  present  depression ; 
and  for  this  reason,  which  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  conclusive,  nowhere  has 
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capital  been  more  largely  employed, 
and  nowhere,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
by  all,  has  security  for  it  been  more 
adequate  than  in  that  same  County  of 
Lincoln;  and  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
nowhere  is  the  distress  more  severe 
than  it  is  in  that  county  at  present. 
The  third  point  in  this  programme  to 
which  I  would  just  allude  for  a  moment 
is  "  greater  freedom  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  the  disposal  of  its  pro- 
duce." This,  I  must  say,  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  detail  on  which  I  could  not 
express  my  opinions  fully  without  ad- 
dressing the  House  at  much  greater 
length  than  I  should  be  justified  in 
doing.  I  may,  however,  state  in  general 
terms  that  this  particular  question  is  just 
one  of  those  which  must  be  settled  by 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  when  they  first  make  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  letting  and  the 
taking  of  the  land.  Personally,  I  am  in 
favour  of  giving  to  tenants  the  utmost 
freedom  of  cultivation  that  is  compatible 
with  maintaining  the  condition  of  the 
land ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  much 
permanent  good  is  to  be  got  by  the 
tenant  by  means  of  a  greater  freedom  of 
cultivation  than  this.  If  a  tenant  hap- 
pened to  be  in  sore  stress,  the  most  ab- 
solute freedom  of  cultivation  might 
afford  him  a  little  temporary  relief ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  my  views  on  the 
subject  are  summed  up  in  a  few  sen- 
tences of  a  letter  which  I  received 
this  morning.  My  correspondent  says, 
among  other  things — 

**  My  opinion  is  that,  to  oncourage  greater 
freedom  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
disposal  of  its  produce,  is  to  give  to  the  bad 
tenant  what  the  good  tenant  does  not  desire  or 
find  it  profitable  to  follow,  and  all  the  advan- 
tage which  a  bad  tenant  would  reap  from  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  and  to  the  di^d vantage 
of  the  land." 

At  the  same  time,  although  that  is  my 
general  view,  it  is  not  a  matter  upon 
which  I  should  be  willing,  or,  perhaps, 
even  able,  to  lay  down  any  positive  opi- 
nion. In  these  days  landlords  ought  to 
be  ready,  in  their  own  interest  as  well 
as  for  the  interest  of  their  tenants,  to 
give  every  liberty  that  can  be  reason- 
ably desired ;  but  on  this  point  I  would 
much  rather  hear  the  opinions  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Clare  Bead)  and  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Forfarshire 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay),  who  will  probably 
speak  in  the  course  of  the  eveningi  than 
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I  would  express  my  own.  Still,  I  am 
afraid  there  yet  remain  some  other 
points  in  reference  to  which  I  must 
trouble  the  House  with  some  observa- 
tions. The  first  of  these  is  the  Law  of 
Distress  and  Hypothec.  These  subjects 
were  discussed  at  great  length  in  this 
House  not  long  ago,  and  a  general  opi- 
nion was  expressed — an  opinion  with 
which  I  cordially  agreed — that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  limit  the  operation  of  this  par- 
ticular law.  Then,  what  shall  I  say  as 
to  the  Oame  Laws  and  their  reforma- 
tion ?  As  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
oemed,  I  care  little  as  to  the  pre- 
serration  of  game  as  long  as  people  will 
jeteeerve  foxes ;  but  I  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, accept  the  view  that  the  Game 
Laws  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
present  distress  in  the  agricultural  parts 
of  the  country,  for  it  is  perfectly  well 
Imown  that  those  laws  have  existed  for 
years  in  good  as  well  as  in  bad  times. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other 
points  in  the  progpramme  of  the  Farmer's 
Alliance.  While  I  gladly  acknowledge 
the  justice  and  propriety  of  most  of  the 
objects  which  the  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance have  in  view,  and  admit  that  they 
are  objects  which  it  is  within  the  com- 

rsnce  of  the  tenant  farmers  to  obtain 
themselves,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
accept  them  as  either  aiSbrding  any  cor- 
rect indication  of  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
eent  distress,  or  as  providing,  even  if  the 
programme  was  adopted  in  its  entirety, 
any  real  and  substantial    remedy  for 
what  has  been  so  loudly  complained  of. 
No ;  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  the 
programme  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  for 
a  description  of  the  real  causes  of  the 
present  distress.    Bad  seasons,  resulting 
in  a  bad  yield  of  our  produce  and  the 
bad  prices  we  have  received  for  that  pro- 
duce— I  have  said  before,   and  I  say 
•gain — are,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  and 
me  sole  causes  of  the  present  depres- 
sion in  agriculture  of  which  we  com- 
plain.    We  have  been  growing  less  corn 
and  receiving  less  money  for  it,  as  well 
M  for  meat,  and  for  wool,  and  for  cheese, 
tnd  for  nearly  all  other  farming  commo- 
dities which  you  can  mention,  and  the 
difference  which  this  has  made  to  the 
producers  has  been  something  enormous 
—not  less,  we  are  told,  than  £58,000,000 
during  the  last  season  alone.    That  fact 
sorely  is,  in  itself,  one  which  must  afford 
matter  for  most  serious  reflection  to  hon. 
Hembers  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 


We  cannot  control  the  course  of  the 
seasons ;  but  with  regard  to  the  prices 
by  which,  as  I  think,  agriculture  has 
been  so  grievously  and  so  severely 
affected,  it  is  not,  to  my  mind,  perfectly 
clear  to  what  they  are  owing,  and  how 
far  it  is  probable  they  will  be  of  a  pass- 
ing or  a  permanent  character ;  and  I 
say  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get,  and 
are  entitled  to  have,  more  information 
than  we  possess  at  present  upon  this 
point.  Because,  however  distasteful  it 
may  be  to  some  of  the  hon.  Members 
who  hear  me,  it  is  a  fact  none  the  less, 
which  sooner  or  later  we  must  all  recog- 
nize, that  upon  the  answer  which  we 
shall  receive  to  this  question  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom 
must,  more  or  less,  mainly  depend.  I 
am  almost  afraid  that  in  alluding  to 
prices,  and  especially  when  I  complain, 
in  the  producers'  point  of  view,  of  their 
being  so  low,  I  may  be  treading  on 
delicate  ground — and,  indeed,  1  am 
almost  afraid  of  shocking  the  nerves  of 
the  hon.  Member  opposite,  who  has 
placed  upon  the  Paper  an  Amendment 
to  my  Motion,  to  the  effect  that,  under 
no  circumstances,  could  relief  be  ob- 
tained by  imposing  taxation  upon  the 
importation  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
[**  Hear,  hear!"]  That  Amendment  was 
framed.  Sir,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
cheer  with  which  my  last  sentence  was 
received,  as  a  friendly  and  timely  warn- 
ing to  me  on  this  point.  If  it  was  so 
intended,  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  hon.  Member ;  but  I  must,  never- 
theless, express  my  opinion  that  the 
Amendment  is  an  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary one.  It  is  an  unnecessary  one 
because,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  ever  proposed,  or  proposes  now, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  to  impose  any 
taxation  upon  the  importation  of 
food  from  abroad.  It  certainly,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  to  be  rather  like  an 
unconscious  confession  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  to  be 
in  such  haste  to  defend  his  fortress  and 
to  guard  his  position,  before  either  of 
them  have  been  attacked.  Further,  I 
think  the  Amendment  imwise,  because 
to  pass  it  would  be  to  affirm  and  to  place 
on  record  our  conviction  that,  in  no 
possible  circumstances  or  combination  of 
circumstances,  whatever  contingencies 
might  or  might  not  arise  in  the  future, 
it  would  be  unwise,  undesirable,  and 
impossible  for  us  to  do  so.    I  must  de- 
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cline  altogether  to  place  myself  in  such 
a  position ;  and  although  I  am  sure  I 
hope  that  I  shall  not  startle  the  mind 
of  any  hon.  Member  excessively,  I  am 
compelled  by  truth  to  confess  that  I  am 
quite  able  to  imagine  a  state  and  con- 
dition of  things — although  I  trust  they 
are  not  likely  to  happen — under  which 
it  might  not  only  bo  desirable,  but  an 
absolute  and  a  positive  necessity,  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  for  us  to 
do  so.  No  one,  either  in  or  out  of  this 
House,  would  regret  that  necessity  more 
than  myself;  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
should  regret  more,  and  tliat  would  be 
that  the  production  of  food  in  our  own 
country  should  cease,  or  should  even  he 
greatly  diminished.  Yet,  Sir,  I  believe 
that  very  unpleasant  alternative  is  far 
from  being  so  distant  as,  I  suspect,  most 
people  imagine.  Wo  may  be  sure  that 
the  production  of  food  in  our  own 
country  will  continue  for  just  so  long  a 
time,  and  no  longer,  than  it  continues  to 
pay  to  produce  it ;  and  how  long  that 
will  be  depends  upon  two  things,  and 
two  things  alone — namely,  the  cost  of 
its  production,  and  the  return  which  it 
will  yield — in  other  words,  the  amount 
of  the  price  for  which  it  can  be  sold. 
Now,  I  know  that  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
told — and  I  daresay  I  shall  be  so  told 
in  the  course  of  this  debate — that  it  is 
an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
present  depression  in  agriculture  is  in 
any  way  owing  to  the  lowness  of  prices 
of  which  we  complain;  because  it  is 
shown,  and  I  observed  that  this  is  the  con- 
tention of  Mr.  Caird,  whose  words  I  read 
in  The  Times  shortly  before  I  came  to  the 
House,  that  prices  are  not  lower  now  than 
they  have  been  before.  ['*  Hear,  hear!"] 
Yes,  Sir;  I  quite  understand  what 
that  cheer  means ;  but  I  think  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  met  and  answered  in  more 
than  one  way.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
at  all  prepared  to  admit  that  these  returns 
can  be  strictly  relied  on,  and,  supposing 
they  were,  they  would  prove  nothing, 
because  the  cost  of  production  in  these 
days  is  very  much  greater  than  it  was 
then.  There  has  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  rates,  an  increase  of  which, 
I  think,  we  have  all  of  us  had  a  good 
right  to  complain.  But  there  has  also 
been  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  cost 
of  labour — one  of  the  most  serious  items 
of  increase  with  which  the  farmer  has 
to  contend — and  I  may  observe,  in  pass- 
ing,  that  that   additional    expense    is 
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owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  £da- 
cation  Acts  which  have  been  passed,  by 
means  of  which  the  farmer  has  been 
deprived  of  that  which  was  most  valuable 
to  him — ^far  more  valuable,  I  suspect, 
than  most  people  imagine — I  mean  the 
boy-labour  which   he  used  to  employ, 
and  by  means  of  which  alone  the  laud 
was  cleaned  of  weeds  and  maintained  ia 
that  condition  of  which  we  have  so  long 
been  proud.     That  is  one  reason ;  but 
there  is  yet  another  to  which  I  would 
ask  leave  to  call  attention.     We  must 
remember  that  the    prices    of  ahnost 
every   commodity  that  could  be  men- 
tioned  are   higher  in  these  days  than 
they  have  been  in  any  former  period, 
and  this  only  means  that  gold  is  nov 
more  plentiful.     If  you  will  turn  to  the 
years   1849,   1850,   1851  and  1852,  and 
again  to  the  years  1863,  1864  and  1865, 
when  the  prices  of  wheat  were  at  their 
lowest,  and  averaged  only  41j(.  7i/.  per 
quarter,  you  will  find  that  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  into  the  countrv  for  the 
same  years  averaged   only  t^O, 000,000 
cwts.  as  against  50,000,000  cwts.  in  the 
year  1878.      From  these  facts  I  dnr 
the  conclusion  that  our  crops  in  these 
years  were  not  short  ones ;  and  whereu 
in  those  years  short  crops  were,  at  all 
events,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
price,    we  have   now   to  contend  vidi 
short  crops  and  short  prices — a  new  and 
unhappy  experience  which  has  been  re- 
served for  the  years  1878  and  1879.  I 
do  not  scruple  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion* 
if  the  prices  which  farmers  have  been 
lately  receiving  are  to  continue,  or  to 
fall,  as   we  are   threatened  ther  lill 
even  lower  than  they  are  now,  the  dura- 
tion of  agriculture   in   England  nost 
and  can.  be  only  a  short  one.    I  do  art 
myself  believe  in  the  possibility  of  any 
sufficient  or  material    reduction  beb; 
made  in  the  cost  of  producing  food  in 
this  country.     It  can  only  be  done,  » 
far  as  I  know,  bv  a  reduction  of  rent; 
but  even  if  the  whole  rent  could  be  ^^ 
mitted  it  only  bears  so  small  a  p^o(o^ 
tion  to  the  requisite  outlay  on  fanua^ 
— and  I  am  now  speaking  of  vnngf 
arable  farms  which  form  the  great  h& 
of  the  land  under  cultivation  in  thi« 
country — the  cost  of  production  would 
still,  in  bad  seasons,  be  greater  than  the 
return.     This  is  no  mere  fancv  on  oy 
pai-t.     I  know  of  my   own   knowk^ce 
various  average  farms  in  this  countrr  ca 
which  the  loss  last  year  exceeded  th/t 
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whole  of  the  rent ;  so  that,  even  if  the 
tenants  had  heen  rent  free,  the  balance 
would  still  have  been  on  the  wrong  side. 
Well,  then,  8ir»  if  the  cost  of  production 
cannot  be  reduced,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
farmers  have  only  to  look  to  the  prices 
which,  in  the  future,  they  will  receive 
for  their  produce;  and  I  must  confess 
that  it  seems  to  me  those  prices  will  be 
governed,  not  by  the  market  at  home, 
but  by  the  American  market.  What 
we  want  to  arrive  at,  therefore,  is  this 
— namely,  the  lowest  price  at  which 
American  food  can  be  sold  here  at  a 
profit  to  the  exporters,  including  the 
cost,  not  only  of  production,  but  of 
freight  and  transport — for  that  is  the 
price  which,  in  future,  English  farmers 
will  have  to  accept  for  their  own.  If 
that  price  is  one  which  will  fairly  re- 
munerate, also,  the  English  producer, 
all  well  and  good,  and  the  present  de- 
pression will  pass  away ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  found  that 
American  food  can  be  supplied  to  this 
country  at  a  price  cheaper  than  that  at 
which  we  can  produce  it,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  possible  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  own  cultivation  must  pass 
away,  unless  the  country  chooses  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  it,  I  need  not 
point  out  the  disastrous  effects  which 
would  result  from  anything  like  this  to 
the  whole  country.  It  would  mean 
nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  agriculture, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  our 
national  industries.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  class,  but  is,  I  think,  a  national 
question  of  the  greatest  and  highest  im- 
portance. The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
whole  of  this  country  has  been  com- 
puted at  £8,500,000,000,  of  which 
£2,700,000,000  must  be  credited  to  the 
industry  of  agriculture— in  other  words, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  amount, 
and  three  times,  I  believe,  as  much  as 
is  employed  in  any  other  industry  in  the 
Kingdom  which  could  be  mentioned ; 
while  the  population  dependent,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  agriculture  cannot 
be  computed  at  less  than  10,000,000  or 
12,000,000  of  people.  I  arrive  at  these 
numbers  in  this  way.  I  take  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  agricultural  districts 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ex- 
cluding that  part  of  the  population 
which  may  be  called  urban ;  although  a 
great  part  of  that  might,  I  think,  be 
fairly  included,  because  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that  the  incomes  and 


fortunes  of  all  the  tradesmen,  shop- 
keepers, men  of  business,  mechanics,  and 
others,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy, residing  in  the  towns  and  what 
may  be  called  the  rural  capitals  of  agri- 
cultural counties,  are  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
If  this  was  done,  the  numbers  would  be 
increased  to  between  15,000,000  and 
16,000,000.  Let  me  also  point  out  to 
the  House  that  to  no  class  in  the  country 
is  the  welfare  of  agriculture  more  im- 
portant than  it  is  to  that  class  which  is 
engaged  in  manufactures.  The  agri- 
cultural industry  forms  the  chief  element 
in  their  home  market ;  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  the  home  market,  as 
compared  with  the  foreign  market,  bears 
the  proportion  of  eight  to  one — that  is, 
that  the  home  trade  is  eight  times  as 
large  as  the  export  trade  of  the  country. 
I  know.  Sir,  that  this  calculation  is  very 
likely  to  be  disputed ;  but  I  believe  that 
its  strict  accuracy  can  be  maintained 
and  proved.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties we  possess  in  this  country.  If  any 
hon.  Member  is  disposed  to  dispute  my 
position,  I  would  refer  him  to  a  very  re- 
markable article  which  appeared  in  The 
TimiSj  in  the  month  of  November,  1877, 
under  the  heading,  '*  Foreign  Competi- 
tion." But  I  have  a  most  unexpected 
ally  on  this  point  in  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, the  senior  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  John  Bright),  who,  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  7'he  Timen  two  days 
ago,  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
*'  Much  of  the  present  depression  in 
trade  was  owing  to  the  bad  harvest." 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  never  spoke 
a  truer  word  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  harvest 
encourages,  as  a  bad  one  depresses,  the 
trade  of  the  country.  You  are  suffering, 
and  severely,  in  common  with  us,  from 
the  results  of  indifferent  harvests ;  but 
let  me  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
what  does  he  think  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  trade'  in  this  country  if  there 
were  no  harvests  at  all  ?  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  there  certainly  will  be 
no  harvests,  unless  it  pays  to  produce 
them.  How  far  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  in  the  future  will  depend  upon 
this,  and  this  alone — namely,  whether 
America  can  undersell  us  in  food  in  our 
own  country.  I  know  that  at  present 
this  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
speculation;  and  depends  upon  a  great 
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variety    of    causes  and    considerations 
upon  which  we  do  not  possess  the  in- 
formation which  we  ought  to  have,  and 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect.     For 
instance,    there     is    the    question    of 
freight,  than  which  no  question  can  be 
more  important,  and   I  would  ask  on 
this  point  whether  freights  are  likely  to 
be  higher  or  lower  in  future  than  they 
are  now  ?      Opinions  difiFor  upon   this 
point.     I  have  myself  heard  both  views 
expressed.      Then,  again,  there  is  the 
question  of  that  great  displacement  of 
labour  which  has  recently  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  transferred 
BO  many  hands  from  the  workshops  of 
the  East  to  the  prairies  of  the   West. 
Will  those  hands  remain  in  the  West, 
or  will  they  return  to  their  former  occu- 
pations?   All   these   are  questions  on 
which  we  must  have  information.  What 
we  do  know  at  present  is  the  reverse  of 
encouraging,  and  it  is  this.      It  has 
ceased  for  years  to  pay  to  g^ow  com  in 
this    country  alone  ;    but  then  we  had 
stock  to  fall  back  upon,  and  meat  and 
corn  taken  together  have  hitherto  paid 
a  very  fair  profit  to  the  English  pro- 
ducer.    But,  now,  English  farmers  have 
to  contend  with  the  new  meat  trade  in 
America — a  trade  which    has   recently 
sprung   up,    but  has    already  attained 
alarming     proportions.      I     speak,    of 
course,  from  the  agricultural  producer's 
point  of  view.     The  rate  of  increase  in 
this  trade  has  been  most  rapid.     In  the 
year   1875,  the   number  of  cattle  im- 
ported was  299,  in  1876  it  was  380,  and 
it    has    progressed    in    the    following 
ratio:— 11,523 in  1877,  68,903  in  1878, 
and  20,733  in  the  first  five  months  of 
the  present  year,   notwithstanding  its 
being  winter  and  in  spite  of  the  recent 
Orders  in  Council  ordering  slaughter  of 
animals  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  It  is 
hard,  therefore,  to  tell  in  what  direction 
the  energies  of  the  farmers  can  be  best 
directed.      I  entirely  SLgreo  with  what 
was  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for    Birmingham    in  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred  on  the 
consolation  of  cheap   food   in  times  of 
distress.     Undoubtedly,  cheap  food  is  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  country  for  which 
we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  should  desire  meat  to  be 
60  cheap  as  that  it  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  working  man  and  every 
agricultural  labourer  ;  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question  also.     You  must 
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not  deprive  the  working  men  and  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  means  of  earn- 
ing  their  livelihood.  Cheap  food  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  our  own  culti- 
vation would  be  a  most  costly  commo- 
dity, and,  in  the  long  run,  the  most 
ruinous  we  could  possess.  Now,  Sir,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  state  to  the  House 
some  reasons  why  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  hoiL 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tralee  (the 
O'Donoghue) ;  and  now  I  wish  I  could 
bring  my  observations  to  a  close,  be- 
cause I  have  trespassed  at  great  iength 
on  the  patience  of  the  House;  but  I 
must  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
a  few  moments  longer,  while  I  say  that, 
although  I  cannot  accept  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee,  I 
shall  claim  him  as  one  of  my  supporten 
when  I  ask  for  the  speedy  remoral  of 
all  the  restrictions  and  taxation  imposed 
on  the  production  of  food  in  this  coun- 
try. What  are  those  restrictions? 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  malt 
tax,  in  regard  to  which  I  will  not  go  into 
detail,  because  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
rely  upon  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee,  which  contains  the  following 
passage : — 

**  Tout  Committee  consider  that  the  Tmit  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  them  is  that  the  ^b^ 
Tax  prevents  the  farmer  from  cultivating  ^ 
land  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  that  it  obstnds 
him  in  the  use  of  a  valuable  article  of  food  for 
cattle." 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  Sir,  that  the 
malt  tax  is  a  hindrance  to,  and  a  n- 
striction  upon,  the  production  of  food  ii 
this  count^.  Meat  could,  undoubted^* 
be  produced  at  far  less  cost  without  it 
and  I  maintain  that  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  for  the  removal  of  this  heavy  burden 
upon  the  production  of  food,  and  thatu 
equivalent  revenue  should  be  raised  npoi 
barley,  or  some  other  produce  Sen 
abroad.  Seeing  that  the  consooier  a 
taxed  already,  it  can  make  no  diffeicMe 
to  him  to  put  some  additional  tax  npoa 
foreign  produce ;  and  when  we  have  to 
make  a  choice  between  home  and  itn 
reign  produce,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
a  monstrous  and  glaring  evil  that  our 
interests  should  be  sacrificed  to  thoie<)f 
foreigners.  In  the  category  of  taxitioA 
on  the  growth  of  food  in  Ei^land  I  voxA 
include  all  those  burdens  upon  lui 
which  agriculturists  think  fall  bo  xaihi^ 
and  so  unequally  upon  them,  which  tt 
the  presence  of  so  muoh  distress  ia  >f^« 
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and  tlie  labourer  will  likewise  bargain 
for  his  hire ;  the  division  of  profits  must 
ever  be  a  question  to  be  settled  by  them- 
selves. But  thej  must  all  remember 
that  the  land  is  the  commodity  on  which 
we  one  and  all  depend,  and  that  any 
serious  and  lasting  blow  to  land  will 
be  destructive  to  us  all.  I  would  say 
then  to  my  brother  agriculturists  and 
to  all  whose  interests  depend  upon  the 
industry  of  agriculture,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  to  draw  the  line,  above  all 
let  us  be  united,  and  then,  dark  and 
gloomy  though  it  be  to-day,  I  shall  view 
with  neither  fear  nor  apprehension  the 
future  of  the  good  old  cause  of  agricul* 
ture  which  has  for  so  long  prospered  in 
the  past,  and  which  I  trust  and  pray  is 
even  yet  about  to  enter  on  a  new  lease  of 
prosperity  in  future.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  the  Eesolution 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Mb.  T.  BEASSEY  said,  he  rose  with 
great  satisfaction  to  second  the  Motion 
which  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid- Lincolnshire  in  his 
very  able  speech.  It  was  earnestly  to 
be  desired  that  the  great  agricultural 
interest  should  be  assured  that  they  had 
friends  on  both  sides  of  that  House,  and 
that  the  proposal  now  before  the  House, 
and  any  other  reasonable  proposal  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  would  receive 
full  consideration  in  Parliament.  He 
thought  the  case  for  a  Eoyal  Commission 
was  very  fairly  stated  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  27i€  Economut  newspaper.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  said — 


culture  they  surely  are  entitled  to  ask, 
shall  be  removed,  and  removed  at  once. 
I  do  not  put  that  suggestion  forward  as 
a  remedy  which  by  itself  would  be  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion ;  but  I  am  prepared 
to  maintain  that  whatever  may  be  the 
outcome  of  this  inquiry,  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when,  upon  every  ground  of 
justice  and  expediency,  these  burdens 
shall  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  agri- 
culture. I,  therefore,  ask  for  this  in- 
quiry upon  grounds  which  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  deem  adequate  and  not 
altogether  inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  interests  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture are  both  suffering  together;  but 
their  position  is  in  one  aspect  different. 
When  times  are  hard  manufacturers  may 
reduce  the  scale  of  their  operation — they 
may  work  half-time,  or  perhaps  they 
may  even  close  their  work- shops  alto- 
gether for  a  time ;  not  so  with  agpricul- 
ture.  There  you  are  engaged  in  a  never- 
ceasing  contest  with  forces  powerful 
though  silent,  and  the  work  of  nature.  If 
you  guide  and  you  direct  her  she  becomes 
at  once  your  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  if 
you  leave  and  you  neglect  her  she  at  once 
becomes  your  foe.  No  half- measures, 
no  half-time  will  do  for  agriculture ;  if 
once  the  cultivator  holds  his  hand,  he 
mubt  hold  it  oneo  for  all.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  that  we  are  approaching 
perilously  near  that  position  now.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  I  take  no  gloomy  or 
desponding  view  of  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry of  agriculture,  upon  the  condi- 
tion, and  on  one  alone — that  we  are 
united  firmly  in  the  aims  and  the  end  we 
have  in  view.  I  indicate  no  remedy  to- 
night— my  object  is  inquiry.  When  in- 
quiry has  been  made,  and  when  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained,  we  shall  not 
be  backward  in  advocating  remedies 
which  I  hope  may  be  found  not  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  I,  therefore,  ask 
for  union  among  the  agriculturists  ;  not 
one  word  have  I  to  say  against  the  alli- 
ance of  the  farmers,  if  they  think  that  it 
is  required  by  their  needs.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  to  the  farmers  that 
what  is  wanted  is  something  more  than 
merely  the  alliance  of  a  class.  What  I 
wish  to  see,  and  what  I  am  satisfied  we 
shall  see  if  it  is  required,  is  one  great 
national  and  agricultural  alliance — a 
union  which  shall  include  not  only  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  but  the  peasant 
and  the  labourer  as  well.  The  landlord 
may  bargain  with  his  tenant  for  the  rent, 
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"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  moBt  extended 
and  severe  agricultural  distress  vphich  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  for,  perhaps,  30  vears ; 
and  it  beconies  necessary  to  investigate  tne  do- 
velopmcnt  of  an  industry  which  is  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  and  diffused  of  any  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 

The  landed  interest  of  this  country  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  face  to 
face  with  an  extensive  and  vigorous 
competition.  It  was  a  competition  which 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  consumer  to 
encourage,  and  one  with  which  the 
Legislature  would  be  too  wise  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  it  was  also  a  competition  which 
must  have  very  serious  effects  on  the 
agriculture  of  this  country,  and  which 
might  possibly  result  in  throwing  some 
of  our  inferior  lands  permanently  out 
of  cultivation.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  English  agriculture,  under  the  con- 
ditions which  had  until  lately  prevailed, 
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liad  been  unsuccessful  or  unskilful.  .  M. 
Leonce  de  Lavergne,  in  his  able  work 
on  English  agriculture,  had  done  full 
justice  to  the  ability  and  enterprize  of 
our  fanners.     Our  land,  though  on  the 
whole  inferior,  had  yielded  more  wheat 
per  acre  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Taking  sheep  and  cattle  together,  more 
animals  were  raised  for  the  butcher  in 
England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Continent.     The  practical  skill   of  the 
British  farmer  had  been  conspicuous  in 
the  management  of   sheep.     The    im- 
provements in  the  breed  were  commenced 
in  Leicestershire  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and 
the  results  in  the  increased  production 
of  mutton  were  signally  illustrated  by 
M.  Lavergne.     He  said  that,  assuming 
that  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
each  possessed  an  equalnumber  of  sheep, 
which  number  he  took  at  35,000,000 — it 
being  actually  32,500,000— each  country 
would  obtain  from  its  flocks  an  equal 
quantity   of   wool ;   but  the  weight  of 
mutton,  assuming  8,000,000  sheep  to  be 
slaughtered  annually,  would  be  in  France 
39,600,000,  inEngland  99,000,000  stone. 
But  the  United  States  had  lately  poured 
into  our  markets  such  copious  and  in- 
creasing supplies  of  wheat  and  animal 
food,  that  it  had  become  evident  that 
our  old-established  svstems  of  cultiva- 
tion,  howeverperfected  they  might  be  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  capital  of  the 
landlord  and  by  the  skill  of  the  occupy- 
ing tenantry,  must  undergo  a  very  serious 
change.     It  was  most  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  landed   interest  of  this 
country  should   be   informed,   through 
the  inquiries  of  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion, as  to  the  probable  course  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  in  agricultural 
produce ;  what  were  the  articles  in  which 
it  was  hopeless  to  undertake  a  competi- 
tion with  the  superior  natural  resources 
of  the  great  Continent  of  the  West; 
what  were  the  articles  in  which  our  soil 
and  climate  and  vicinity  to  our  markets 
gave  us  the  greatest  advantage;  what 
steps  should  bo  taken  to  relieve  a  land- 
owner, whose  resources  were  exhausted, 
of   the    responsibility    of     ownership  ; 
whether  our  arable  lands  were  rented 
too   high ;    what    additional    securities 
should  be  given  to  tenants  ;  and  whether 
the  usual  conditions  in  leases  were  too 
stringent.     On  all  these  subjects  they 
might   look    for    valuable    suggestions 
from   the  Report  of  the  Commission. 
And,  first,  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivatioii. 

Mr.  7,  JBr«»wy 


This  question  of  the  description  of  pro- 
duce to  which  English  agriculture  should 
be  especially  directed  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance both  to  owners  and  occupiers. 
It  was  said  that  the  English  farmer 
could  afford  to  pay  a  rent  equal  in  amount 
to  the  freight  and  railway  charges  on 
produce  imported  from   America;  but 
this  could  only  be  true  when  the  land 
he  cultivated  was  equal  in  point  of  fer- 
tility to  the  soil  cultivated  by  his  Ameri- 
can rival  rent-free,  or  when  the  article 
he  was  producing  was  protected  from 
competition  by  difficulties  of  transport 
The  mode  of  cultivation  he  believed  to 
be  a  far  more  important  question  for 
the  future  than  a  reduction  of  rent.   The 
changes  which  had  lately  passed  on  the 
formerly  prosperous  agricultural  intereit 
had  been  traced  to  the  foreign  importa- 
tions, and  the  obvious  deduction  must 
be  that  the  British  farmer  should  throv 
his  strength  henceforward  into  the  cul- 
tivation  of    those  articles  of   produce 
which  suflered  the  greatest  amount  of 
deterioration  from  a  long  sea  voyage, 
and  which  involved  the  heaviest  chargei 
for  freight.   It  was  shown,  in  the  Betuni 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  hoa. 
Member  for  East  Hetford,  that  while  the 
price  of  wheat  had  been  kept  down  by 
extensive  foreign  importations,  a  great 
and  sustained  advance  had  occurred  ia 
the  price  of  meat.     Mr.  Caird's  analysis 
of  the  total   value  of  the   home  and 
foreign    agricultural    produce    showed 
very  clearly  where  the  British  fanner 
was  best  protected  by  advantages  of 
situation    against  foreign  competitum. 
Of  wheat,  cheese,  and  butter,  we  im- 
ported a  quantity  about  equal  to  oar 
home  production.     Our  main  supplies 
of  wool  were  from  abroad.     Our  chief 
supply    of    barley,    oats,     and    beans 
was  drawn  from  home.     In  a  few  im- 
portant   articles,    however,    oar  hoow 
farmers  had  an  undisputed  monopoly, 
and    these    items    included    potatoes, 
of  which  the    annual    production  was 
valued  at  £16,650,000  sterling;  wSk, 
£26,000,000 sterling;  hay,  £16,000,000: 
and    straw     for     home     consnmirtioBf 
£6,000,000.     Already  the  agricninirtl 
interest  had  come  to   depend,  not  oa 
wheat,  but  on  meat,  butter,  and  hay. 
which  still  fetched  a  good  price.    Totb- 
ing  from  wheat  to  animal  food,  they 
found  that  the  importations  from  abroad 
had  increased  in  a  still  more  rapid  nUo- 
According  to  Kr.  Curd,  the  Ttlne  of 
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our  importations  of  animal  food  had 
risen  in.  the  period,  1857-76,  from 
£7,000,000  to  £36,000,000.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  trade  would  be  prose- 
cuted with  ever-increasing  activity.  Ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  published  by 
Mr.  Clarke  in  2'h6  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agriculiural  Society  of  England,  the  ave- 
ra;ie  meat  supply  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1876  was  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — Meat  from  homo  animals, 
79  per  cent;  meat  from  imported  live 
animals,  6^  per  cent ;  imported  fresli 
meat,  2 ;  and  imported  salt  meat,  1 3 
per  cent.  Tho  importations  of  fresh 
meat  were  doubled  in  1877.  It  was  a 
very  important  subject  for  inquiry  by 
the  proposed  Commission,  whether  that 
importation  was  likely  to  continue  and 
to  increase  in  tho  same  ratio  as  it  had 
lately  done.  Tho  answer  must  depend 
on  the  cost  of  rearing  stock  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  rates  of  freight, 
and  on  the  extent  of  loss  by  deteriora- 
tion in  transit.  First,  as  to  the  cost  of 
rearing  cattle.  He  had  lately  been  in 
correspondence  with  some  friends  in 
Boston,  from  whom  he  had  derived 
much  interesting  information.  The 
business  of  the  herdsman  in  the  far 
West  was  conducted  on  a  vast  scale. 
There  were  herdsmen  owning  herds  of 
not  less  than  75,000  head.  They  fed 
their  cattle  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Tho  country  was  vory 
dry,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  culti- 
vated. The  herdsmen  held  the  land  under 
the  United  States  Government,  and  lot 
their  cattle  roam  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  where  they  fed  all  the  winter 
out-of-doors.  They  were  making  every 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
stock,  and,  meanwhile,  their  herds  were 
filled  up  with  large  numbers  of  cattle 
from  Texas.  He  was  informed  that  the 
loss  of  cows  was  only  about  1  per  cent, 
and  the  loss  of  steers  about  h  per  cent, 
annually.  It  cost  six  dollars,  or  25«.,  to 
bring  into  the  world  and  raise  a  four- 
year-old  steer.  Such  an  animal  was 
worth,  at  Chicago,  from  35  to  45  dollars, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  to  Chicago  was 
only  eight  dollars.  At  the  present  prices, 
the  herdsmen  realized  profits  of  from 
25  to  40  per  cent.  He  had  stated  the 
facts  as  to  the  cost  of  roaring  cattle  in 
the  United  States  at  tho  present  time 
from  a  source  of  information  on  which 
he  could  very  confidently  rely ;  but  it 
was  essential  for  the  guidance  of  the 


agricultural  interest  that  a  more  ex- 
tended inquiry  should  be  made  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Boyal  Commission. 
In  considering  the  expediency  of  laying 
down  arable  land  in  pasture,  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  whether  the  im- 
portation of  American  cattle  was  likely 
to  continue  and  to  increase  at  anything 
like  the  present  rate  of  development. 
It  was  said  that  beasts  were  becoming 
scarce  in  Canada.  Bailways  would  not 
long  continue  to  carry  cattle  at  the 
same  price  which  they  had  been  willing 
to  accept  in  a  time  of  severe  commercial 
depression.  It  was  a  question,  again, 
whether  tho  United  States  Government 
would  not  levy  a  charge  for  pasturage 
on  the  public  lands  when  the  trade  had 
been  developed,  and  was  known  to  be 
lucrative  to  the  keepers  of  stock.  Even 
a  charge  of  1«.  an  acre  would  materially 
affect  the  cost  of  breeding  and  rearing 
cattle  which  roamed  over  such  vast  ter- 
ritories. The  effect  of  any  such  charge 
might  bo  tho  more  seriously  felt,  be- 
cause the  Americans  could  not  put 
an  animal  on  the  market  in  less  than 
from  four  to  five  years.  A  grass-fed 
animal  could  not  be  fit  for  sale  in  a 
shorter  period.  It  was  an  important 
question  for  tho  Royal  Commission  to 
examine  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
policy  for  the  British  farmer  to  combine 
with,  rather  than  compete  with,  the 
American  herdsman,  and  to  import,  to 
some  extent,  the  lean  stock  of  America 
to  be  fattened  on  our  more  luxurious 
pastures.  Having  referred  to  the  ex- 
j)onses  of  rearing  cattle  in  the  United 
States,  he  would  turn  to  the  cost  of 
transport  to  this  country.  On  this  Mr. 
Caird  remarked — 

*•  Under  any  circumstances,  the  English  pro- 
ducer has  tho  advantage  of  at  least  \d,  a-lb., 
in  the  cost  and  risk  of  transport,  against  his 
transatlantic  competitor.  It  is  an  advantage 
equal  to  £4  on  an  average  ox.  Of  tins  natural 
advantage  nothing  can  deprive  him,  and  with 
this  he  may  rest  content." 

It  was  important,  however,  to  observe 
that  tho  cost  of  transporting  live  animals 
across  the  Atlantic  had  been  very  rapidly 
reduced  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Caird's  book.  He  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Beazley,  tho  well-known  shipowner  of 
Liverpool,  that  at  first  steamers  obtained 
freights  of  about  £0  per  head.  The 
rates  had  gradually  been  reduced,  until 
now  they  were  only  £2  10«.  to  £3  per 
head.  He  had  receiveS  from  Liverpool 
further  particulars,  which  Bko'^^^  >Cfck»X» 
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the  loss  of  cattle  during  the  Trans- 
atlantic voyage  was  being  rapidly  dimi- 
nished by  the  improved  appliances  which 
were  being  perfected  by  experience.  The 
following  figures  gave  the  importation 
of  cattle  into  Liverpool  from  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year: — In  Feb- 
ruary, out  of  4,82»  oxen  shipped,  468 
were  lost  on  the  passage ;  of  1 ,277  sheep, 
120  died.  In  March  the  importation 
was  reduced  by  2,000  head ;  1,829  oxen 
were  shipped,  but  only  9. lost;  l,2iJ6 
pigs  were  shipped,  and  75  lost;  1,454 
sheep  were  embarked,  aud  143  lost.  In 
April,  1,993  oxen  were  shipped,  and  only 
8  lost;  of  sheep  the  number  embarked 
was  8,bl8,  and  the  loss  164.  The  num- 
ber of  pigs  shipped  was  2,925,  and  the 
loss  447.  In  May  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  landed 
in  Liverpool  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  loss  was  comparatively  small ;  there 
were  shipped  6,2S1  head  of  cattle,  of 
which  187  were  lost;  of  sheep,  13,064 
were  embarked,  and  217  lost;  of  pigs, 
5,834  were  shipped,  and  418  lost.  With 
regard  to  the  prices  realized  for  the 
imported  cattle,  Mr.  Beazley  had  fur- 
nished him  with  the  following  details : — 

"  They  find  it,"  he  said,  "  better  to  kiU  imme- 
diately after  arrival,  as  the  animah)  are  shipped 
fat  and  in  good  condition,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
regular  traders  fitted  for  the  purpose,  arrive  in 
fair  condition.** 

Mr.  Beazley  further  informed  him  that 
422  head  from  Montreal,  not  in  particu- 
larly good  condition,  sold  at  an  average 
of  £22  8«. ;  349  head  from  Montreal,  in 
better  condition,  sold  at  an  average  of 
£24  2b,  ;  six  superior  beasts  fetched  £31 
per  head  ;  440  beasts  sold  in  London  on 
June  2,  at  an  average  of  £24  1«.,  ex  City 
of  London,  That  steamer  only  lost  6 
out  of  600.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
Buch  facts  as  he  had  quoted  had  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  prospects  of 
the  British  farmer.  They  must  extend 
their  survey  to  foreign  countries,  and 
they  were  entitled  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  a  Royal  Commission  in  order  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  their  investigation. 
Agriculture  was  suffering  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  from  the  serious  fall  in 
the  value  of  hops,  the  fall  being  due 
to  over-production  on  unsuitable  land. 
Some  14  years  ago  the  Excise  duty  on 
hops  was  repealed.  It  was  announced 
at  the  same  time  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  that  the  Custom  House  duty 


must  be  repealed.    But  altbongh  hops 
were  thenceforward    exposed   to  unre- 
stricted competition   from    abroad,  the 
foreign  trade  necessarily  required  a  cer- 
tain interval  of  time  for  its  development. 
In  the  meanwhile,  through  a  period  of 
about  four  years,  the  growers  of  hops 
were  in  the  happy  but  ephemeral  poation 
of  emancipation  from  the  Excise,  while 
foreign    competition   was  not  yet  felt. 
Farmers  were  making  every  year  a  profit 
on  hop  cultivation    equal   to  the  fee- 
simple  of  their  lands.     Such  a  state  of 
prosperity  could  not  possibly  endure.   It 
attracted  a  severe  foreign   competition, 
and  sent  down  the  price  of  hops.    Mean- 
while, the  high  profits  had  encouraged 
farmers  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  hop6 
to  land  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose.     The   only  remedy   must  be  to 
convert  some  of  those   hop  lands  into 
orchards.      Soil  that   had   been  under 
cultivation  for  hops  would  grow  excel- 
lent currants.     Farmers,  however,  were 
hanging  on  in   the  hope  of  a  return 
to   the  old   prices  and  the  old  profits. 
This   could    never   take  place   in   the 
teeth   of  foreign  competition,  and  the 
sooner  the  illusion  was  dispelled  by  the 
Beport  of  the  Commission  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  landlords  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of   land.     Not  only   were  hop 
gardens  very  suitable  for  conversion  into 
orchards,   they  were  well  adapted  (or 
market  gardening.     A  far  larger  supply 
of  vegetables  could  be  absorbed  in  the 
English  market,  and  the  returns  upon 
this  description  of   produce    grown  in 
rotation  with  farm  crops  would  be  found 
very  satisfactory.     We  wanted  informi- 
tion  as  to  what  articles  of  produce  it  vts 
useless  to  grow  in  competition  with  the 
foreign  producer ;  but  might  we  not  also 
learn  something  from  their  methods  of 
management  and  cultivation  ?     As  ta 
illustration,  he  would  specially  refer  tt» 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.     The  totsl 
quantity  of  cheese  manufactured  in  the 
United     Kingdom    was     estimated  st 
2,000,000    cwts. ;    the    importations  ii 
1876  amounted  to  l,oOi),000  cwts.    The 
value  of  the  annual  home  produGt  vas 
estimated  by  Mr.   Clarke,  in  a  recest 
paper    in     The    Agficultural     Socittjft 
Journal,  at  £3  15«.  per  cwt.,  or  a  tottl 
of  £8,370,000.     The  finer  qualitiesweie 
produced  in  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  dairies  of  England,     tor  cheese  of 
superior  quality  excellent  prices  were 
still  obtainable ;  but  he  was  infcnned  hy 
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an  agpricultural  relative  in  Cheshire  th^t 
large  quantities  of  the  cheese  made  last 
year  had  not  fetched  more  than  30*.  or 
40s.  per  TiOlb.,  while  the  best  qualities 
fetched  from  70*.  to  80*.  The  same  ex- 
periences had  been  obtained  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  question,  therefore, 
that  we  had  to  consider,  and  which  he 
phould  like  to  see  examined  by  the 
Boyal  Commission,  was  whether  the 
acreage  of  farms  in  the  dairy  counties 
had  been  judiciously  apportioned,  and 
whether  the  farmers  themselves  had  any- 
thing to  learn  from  the  processes  of 
manufacture  adopted  in  the  United 
States.  The  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  America  had  been  most  re- 
markable. Mr.  Victor  Drummond,  in 
his  recent  Report,  gave  the  value  of 
the  cows  in  the  different  States  at 
£62,000,000  sterling,  and  the  value  of 
the  cheese  and  butter  which  they  pro- 
duced at  an  equal  amount.  The  pro- 
duction had  increased  33  per  cent  within 
the  past  year.  The  exportations  of  1878 
paid  more  than  £250,000  sterling  for 
freight  to  Europe.  The  introduction  of 
what  was  called  the  factory  system  had 
had  the  effect  of  materially  increasing 
the  production.  The  Americans  worked 
on  the  co-operative  plan.  All  the  farms 
within  a  radius  of,  perhaps,  four  miles, 
sent  their  milk  to  the  same  dairy,  where 
the  production  of  cheese  was  carried  on, 
even  by  small  occupiers,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  and  upon  the  most  scien- 
tific and  economical  system.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond gave  details  as  to  the  processes  of 
making  butter  and  the  milking  of  cows 
by  a  mechanical  process,  which  deserved 
the  attentive  study  of  our  own  farmers  ; 
and  he  looked  to  the  Beport  of  the  Koyal 
Commission  to  bring  its  discoveries  in  a 
prominent  manner  under  their  notice. 
Some  might,  perhaps,  regard  the  pro- 
posed Commission  with  suspicion,  as  a 
compromise  with,  and  an  encouragement 
to,  the  Protectionist  Party.  But  the 
Government  knew  too  well  the  almost 
universal  feeling  of  the  country  to  allow 
the  door  to  be  open  to  any  such  mis- 
nnderstanding.  If  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  care  would,  he  felt  sure,  be 
taken  to  exclude  even  the  discussion  of 
the  exploded  doctrines  of  Protection. 
There  were  protectionist  countries  which 
had  flourished,  not  because,  but  in  spite 
of,  Protection.  But  we  were  not  in  that 
position.      A   large  proportion  of  our 


population  could  only  live  by  successful 
competition  in  the  neutral  markets  with 
the  rival  industries  of  foreign  nations. 
We  could  hold  our  own  only  by  the 
cheapness  of  our  productions.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  our  total  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  produce  was  supplied 
by  foreign  importations ;  and  if  we 
made  the  workman  pay  dearer  prices 
for  his  food,  and  admit — as  wo  must,  un- 
less we  contemplated  a  gross  injustice — 
that  wages  must  bo  proportionately  ad- 
vanced, wo  should  raise  up  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  our  export  trade,  which 
might  prove  fatal  to  its  prosperity.  We 
had  long  since  accepted  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  as  the 
aim  of  our  financial  policy,  aiid  wo  should 
not  be  shaken  in  our  faith  by  the  tempo- 
rary misfortunes  of  any  interest,  how- 
ever important,  and  however  solicitous 
we  might  be  for  its  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. Very  numerous  precedents  might 
be  cited  for  an  inquiry,  not  with  the  view 
to  legislation,  but  to  the  accumulation 
of  valuable  information  for  the  guidance 
of  the  industry  and  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  in  his  recent  volume  on 
Free  Trade,  had  enumerated  the  five 
Parliamentary  inquiries  into  agricultural 
distress  between  1815  and  1845.  In- 
quiries bearing  upon  our  trade  and  com- 
merce had  not  been  loss  numerous  ;  but 
he  would  only  refer  to  a  very  recent  ex- 
ample. In  1873,  when  the  consumers 
were  alarmed  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal,  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed,  which  collected  a  most  valu- 
able body  of  evidence  bearing,  not  only 
on  the  economic,  but  also  on  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  the  question.  The 
Committee  concluded  their  Report  with 
an  emphatic  declaration  that  the  true 
policy  of  the  country  was  to  maintain  an 
inflexible  resolution  of  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  was  not 
desired  that  there  should  be  legislative 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State 
with  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  ; 
but  it  was  urged  by  those  who  sujxported 
this  Motirm  that  when  a  great  interest 
was  in  difficulty  it  might  fairly  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  to  assist  in  collecting 
information  for  its  guidance.  Turning 
for  a  moment  from  our  own  country  to 
foreign  nations,  he  found  that  in  I8f)8  a 
full  Report  was  [>reseut(Hl  to  the  French 
Government  on  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  France.      This  enquSte  agricaU  '^^'^ 
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conducted  by  M.  Monny  de  Momay,  and 
embraced  every  question  connected  with 
the  land,  such  as  inheritance,  registry, 
advances  of  money  for  improvements, 
labour,  drainage,  railway  and  road  com- 
munications, and  protective  duties.  The 
question  of  large  and  small  farms,  and 
peasant  proprietorship,  offered  another 
subject,  concerning  which  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  some  information 
shoukl  be  collected  by  tlie  Commission. 
One  other  subject  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  any  Hoyal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  our  agri- 
cultural distress  must  consider — namely, 
the  effect  upon  cultivation  of  the  limited 
ownership  of  a  large  ])art  of  the  soil  of 
this  country.  We  had  it,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
place  a  limited  owner  in  as  good  a  posi- 
tion, as  regarded  the  management  of  an 
estate,  as  an  absolute  owner ;  and  Mr. 
Pusey's  Committee  reported  that  it 
seemed  very  desirable  that  estates  under 
settlement  should  be  endowed  with  every 
practicable  privilege  attached  to  absolute 
property.  The  necessity  for  giving  in- 
creased facilities  to  limited  owners  for 
raising  money  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments had  been  established  whenever  an 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  agri- 
cultural affairs.  According  to  Mr.  Baily 
Denton's  evidence,  quoted  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  Land,  out  of  20,000,000  acres 
requiring  drainage  in  England  and 
Wales,  only  3,000,000  had  as  yet  been 
drained.  The  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion in  a  public  point  of  view  was  full}' 
recognized  in  tlie  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. There  were  many  owners  whose 
embarrassments  could  only  be  relieved 
by  the  sale  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
their  estates.  To  convert,  for  example, 
arable  land  into  permanent  pasture  was 
a  costly  and  tedious  process.  Mr.  Caird 
had  recommended  that  settlements  of 
land  should  he  limited  to  lives  in  being, 
with  hirgo  powers  of  sale.  He  would  be 
sorry  to  advocate  any  legislation  which 
seemed  calculated  to  impair  the  valuable 

Solitical  and  social  influence  of  the  here- 
itary  families  of  this  country ;  but  the 
position  of  an  owner  who  could  not  do 
justice  to  his  property  was  miserable  to 
himself  and  a  public  calamity.  Such 
an  owner  might  derive  immense  ad- 
vantage from  the  conversion  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  landed  property   into  per- 
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sonalty,  and  the  law  allowed  personal 
property  to  be  tied  up  in  settlement 
under  trustees  for  as  long  a  period  as  an 
entailed  estate  in  land.  While  the  owner 
required  large  powers  of  sale,  the  tenant 
required  greater  security  of  tenure.  In 
the  speech  in  which  he  moved  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1845,  Mr. 
Cobden  stated  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  agriculture 
was  the  deficiency  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers.  That  deficiency  he  at- 
tributed to  insecurity  of  tenure.  Mr. 
Cobden  quoted  many  witnesses,  and  re- 
lied particularly  on  one  whose  authority 
would  be  acknowledged  by  hon.  Gende- 
men  opposite — he  meant  Lord  Stanley— 
who,  at  a  meeting  hold  some  time  before 
at  Liverpool,  had  spoken  as  follows  :— 

"  I  say—and  as  one  connected  with  the  had 
I  feel  bound  to  sav  it — that  a  landlord  has  no 
rif^ht  to  expect  any  pjoat  and  permanent  iai- 
provement  of  his  land  by  the  tenant  uclosa  he 
shall  bo  secured  the  repayment  of  his  ontlsy, 
not  by  the  personal  character  and  honour  of  )aa 
landlord,  but  bv  a  securitv  which  no  casualties 
can  interfere  with — the  security  granted  him 
bv  the  terms  of  a  lease  for  vears.'' 

The  relations  between  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  employers  would 
form  part  of  the  inquiry  referred  to  the 
Commission.  The  cost  of  labour  had 
not  increased  in  recent  j-ears  so  much  as 
it  had  been  supposed.  In  urging  the 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  it  had  been  his  duty  to 
dwell  only  on  the  gloomier  circumstance* 
that  affected  British  husbandry  at  the 
present  time ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  for  some  years  to  come 
the  landowner  might  suffer  a  loss  of  in- 
come. But  English  outerprize  had  never 
given  way  before  ditliculties.  That  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. We  had  been  successful  in 
raising  agriculture  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection.  If  we  were  to  depend  on 
the  foreign  supply  of  wheat,  the  culti- 
vation of  our  soil  would  require  re-ad- 
justment, and  the  period  of  transitiflo 
might  bo  a  severe  trial ;  but.  by  the 
united  action  of  landowners  and  tenants 
and  by  removing  the  trammels  of  la 
antiquated  system  of  Land  Laws,  ve 
should  triumph  in  the  end.  There  was 
always  in  favcmr of  agriculture  what  M. 
Leonce  de  Lavergne  had  designated  the 
economic  re-action.  If  the  agricultural 
interest  could  have  been  destroyed,  Jt 
would  have  been  destroyed  a  hundrw 
times.    It  owed  its  preservation  to  the 
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fact  that  it  was  necessary — that  it  was  ! 
indispensable.     The  labourer  was  never 
in  a  more  favourable  position  than  now,  ! 
and  he  had  always  the  resource  of  emi-  i 
gration.     The  present  difficulties  of  the  | 
tenant  farmer  would  be  finally  adjusted  | 
by  competition.     Lastly,  the  landowner  j 
mi(^ht  remember  that  the  capital  value 
of  land  in  England  was  independent  in 
a  large  degree  of  purely  agricultural 
conditions.     It  was  the  one  exchange- 
able article  which  admitted  of  no  in- 
crefuse,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital 
which  diminished  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant would  augment  the  competition 
for  land.     It  would  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  agricultural  by  the  gain  in  resi- 
dential value.     The  action  of  these  eco- 
nomic laws  might  be  impeded,  but  could 
scarcely  be  promoted  by  the  Legislature, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  they  might  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  land  by  increasing 
the  happiness  of  the  people.     He  had 
g^eat  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That''  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  Her  Majesty  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  lioyal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  is 
owing ;  whether  those  causes  are  of  a  tempo- 
rary or  of  a  permanent  character,  and  how  far 
they  have  been  created  or  can  be  remedied  by 
legislation,'* — {Mr,  Chaplin^) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Viscount  MACDUFF  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  introduced  the 
Motion  had  taken  a  very  gloomy  view 
of  the  present  state  of  British  agricul- 
ture, and  although  he  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  that  in  some  localities 
things  were  far  from  what  we  could  de- 
sire, yet  he  must  say  that  he  thought  it 
was  rather  early  to  set  up  a  cry  of  des- 
pair, as  if  the  whole  class  of  British 
farmers  and  landlords  were  threatened 
with  utter  extinction.  He  had  heard 
that  in  the  past,  similar  grievances  had 
from  time  to  time  found,  as  on  this  oc- 
sion,  an  eloquent  exponent  in  that 
House.  But  the  result  had  generally 
proved  that  the  depression  complained 
of  could  be  traced  to  ordinary,  natural, 
and  economic  causes.    As  far  back  as  30 


years  ago,  no  less  a  person  than   the 
present  Prime   Minister    had    brought 
forward  a  Motion   not   unlike  the   one 
they  were  discussing  that  day,  and  it 
was  then  even  asserted  that  the  rents  of 
the  land  had  undergone  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent.     Was  anyone  prepared  to 
deny  that  since  then  the  rent-roll  of  the 
country  had  enormously  increased  ?     It 
seemed  to  him  that  in  order  to  justify 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  point 
to  a  depressed  condition  of  affairs,  but 
also    to    indicate    remedies    sufficiently 
strong,   even   if  heroic,  to  remedy  the 
state  of  things  complained  of.     But  ho 
had  conversed  freely  with  many  expe- 
rienced   agriculturists   on   this   matter, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  failed  to 
point  out   innumerable  causes  for  this 
unfortunate  depression  which  were  not 
far  to  seek,  but  the  remedies  for  which 
seem  hardly  to  have  been  indicate*!  by 
his  hon.  Friend.     The  fact  was,  as  had 
been  shown  so  often,  that  we  had  had  a 
series    of   indifferent  harvests    in  this 
country,   and,   generally    speaking,    in 
Europe.     In  America,  the  great  corn- 
producing  plains  had  been-  so  greatly 
developed  by  the  influx  of  capital  and 
population  into  vast   districts  hitherto 
unknown,  that  practically  a  new  element 
had  been  introdticed  into  the  question 
of  our  food  supply.     Owing  to  the  long- 
standing depressicm    of  trade    in    the 
United  States,  and  the  sudden  gigantic 
development  of  the  railway  system  on 
that  continent,  a  competition  had  set  in 
which  had  reduced  the  freight  from  the 
uplands  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  a 
preposterously  low  rate.     In  addition  to 
this,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage of  our  Mercantile  Marine,  which 
took  place  during  the  j'ears  of  inflation 
now  past  in  this  country,  coupled  with 
the  lack  of  occupation  fur  it,  had  ended 
in  landing  in  this  country  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  America  at  rates  little 
more   than   nominal.      He    could   well 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  almost  of 
dismay  which  must  have  come  over  most 
farmers  that  very  week,  as  they  read  in 
The  2\me8  of  the  estimated  increase  of 
60,000,000  bushels  in  the  yield  of  Ame- 
rican wheat  compared  with   last  yt'ar. 
Was  it  seriously  supposed  that  a  Koyal 
Comuiissiun  could  rt-nuMly  this  state  of 
things,  or  interfere  with  the  elements  ? 
For  he  was  glad  to  hear  thkt  his  hon. 
Friend  did  not  boldly  ally  himself  with 
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the  new  Protectionist  Party  which  was 
now  feebly  endeavouring  to  put  forth  a 
sickly  growth  in  the  country.  Whenever 
there  was  a  temporary  lull  in  what  he 
still  believed  to  be  the  advancing  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  a  cry  was  set  up, 
and  every  sort  of  quack  nostrum  was 
propounded ;  whereas,  a  more  patient 
study  of  facts  and  figures  would  tend  to 
show  that  the  differences  were  not  so 
fundamental  after  all  between  these 
times  and  those  which  were  everywhere 
looked  back  upon  as  a  period  of  un- 
doubted prosperity.  It  was  only  quite 
recently  that  any  fall  of  appreciable  ex- 
tent had  taken  place  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  our  commercial  trauvsactions ; 
and,  comparing  the  most  recent  figures 
of  our  imports — the  last  five  months  of 
this  year — with  those  of  last,  he  only  saw 
a  difference  of  about  10  per  cent;  from 
£160,000,000  sterling  to  £144,000,000. 
The  difference  in  exports  was  even 
smaller,  or  about  8  per  cent — from 
£79,000,000  to  £74,000,000.  He  need 
not  remind  the  House  how  large  a  part 
of  that  money  difference  was  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  **  shrinkage  "  in  the 
values.  To  take  other  tests — whether 
we  looked  at  the  number  of  paupers  in 
our  workhouses,  the  amount  of  savings 
in  our  savings  banks,  the  traffic  on  our 
railways,  the  amount  of  cheques  passing 
through  the  Clearing  House — the  result 
seemed  to  him  at  least  everywhere  the 
same — namely,  that  there  was  an  un- 
doubted diminution  of  our  commercial  pro- 
gress, taken  as  a  whole.  But  considering 
the  high  speed  which  that  progress  had  at- 
tained, might  it  not  be  questioned  whe- 
ther a  great  country  like  ours  ought  not 
to  be  able  easily  to  bear  some  slight  re- 
duction in  the  aggregate  of  its  prosperity 
without  being  too  ready  to  confess  to 
disaster  and  despair?  He  gathered 
from  the  hou.  Gentleman  and  his  sup- 
porters that  they  viewed  with  great 
alarm  the  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  local  rates.  Everyone  con- 
nected with  land  must  deplore  this  in- 
crease, which  he  knew  was  felt  heavily 
at  the  present  time.  Was  it  desired  to 
seek  further  relief  for  the  rates  at  the 
expense  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer? 
They  had  generally  been  told  that  the 
present  Government  had  gone  as  far  in 
that  direction  as  it  was  possible ;  and, 
for  his  own  part,  he  was  not  without  ap- 
prehension that  that  relief  did  not 
wholly  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
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the  farmers.     Although  landed  proprie- 
tors might  like  still  further  relief  in  this 
form,  he  was  much  mistaken  if  the  ma^ 
of  the  tax-paying  people  would  not  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  such  a  proposal 
at  the  present  moment.     That,  however, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  many  questions 
which  a  Boyal   Commission  might  in- 
quire into  with  advantage  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.      He  could  perftnth 
understand  the  line  of  argument  of  a 
noble  Duke  in   "another   place,"  who 
certainly  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  an  import 
dut}'  all   round,   as   a  remedy  for  the 
existing  depression  of  trade.     He  should 
have    supposed  that   his    hon.  Friend 
would  have  armed  himself  with  similar 
courage,  and  proposed  a  return  to  the 
sliding  scale,  as  he  noticed  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Essex  farmers  had  just  done 
at  Romford.      That  would   have  been 
worthv  of  a  Koval  Conimis.si«m,  and  of 
his   hon.    Friend's   distinguished  adro- 
cacy.     Nor  would  he  have  been  alone, 
for  these  views  had  found  a  feeble  echo 
in  the  country,  and  even  in  that  House. 
But  it  was  proposed,  apparently,  to  issue 
a  Royal  Commission  \i  ithout  any  direct 
reference  to  protective  measures,  and  he 
supposed,  therefore,  that  unless  it  was 
to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  lepifla- 
tion  affecting  land,  which  he  thought  it 
ought  to  do,  this  august    body  would 
chiefly  occupy  its  lime  in  discussing  the 
latest  prognostics  on  the  weather  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    It  was 
usual,   when  a  Commission  was  asked 
for,  to  point  out  some  specific  remc-dT 
for  the  evils  complained  of ;  and  in  this 
case,  unless  3^ou  were  prepared  to  advo- 
cate a  return  to  Protection  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  every  law  which  affected  the 
soil,  he  could  not  see  how  any  practical 
result  was  to  follow  from  a  Motion  *> 
restricted  as  this.      Well,  tlien,  was  it 
the  question  of  agricultural  labour  that 
their  Roj-al  Commission  was  to  be  calkd 
upon  to  elucidate  ?     No  doubt,  that  was 
one  which  occupied  greatly  the  attention 
of  all  concerned  in  the  land.     A  graduil 
but  inevitable  change  was  taking  pUf* 
throughout  the  country,  owing  mainly 
to  the  facility  of  intercourse  which  was 
urging  the  country  labourer,  who  for- 
merly never  wandered  far  from  home, 
to  seek  richer  soils  beyond  the  seas,  or 
to  migrate  to  some  manufacturing  di»- 
trict  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  was, 
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therefore,  inevitable  that  the  price  of 
labour  must  be,  he  feared,  everywhere 
increased.  No  doubt,  this  question  of 
the  price  of  labour  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  a  farmer  had  to  reckon 
with,  and  one  which,  at  the  present 
time,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  he  might  borrow 
a  few  more  leaves  from  the  book  of  his 
manufacturing  neighbours,  and  intro- 
duce such  further  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural machinery  as  to  reduce  still 
further  the  cost  of  production  or  increase 
its  efficiency.  But  a  Royal  Commission 
could  hardly  deal  with  a  question  of  this 
sort,  unless  his  hon.  Friend  were  pre- 
pared to  suggest  that  the  rate  of  wages 
was  to  be  regulated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  rather  than  by  the  perhaps 
now  antiquated  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. He  was  not  without  some  slight 
experience  of  agricultural  matters  him- 
self, and  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  at 
any  rate,  as  far  as  his  own  part  of  the 
world  was  concerned,  that  the  mode- 
rately-sized and  even  small  farms — such 
as  an  active  man  could  well  superintend 
himself,  into  which  he  could  introduce 
the  greatest  economy  of  labour — were 
destined  to  be  mainly  the  farms  of  the 
future.  But  these  were  questions  of  an 
essentially  practical  nature,  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself  justified  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  Elating  upon.  Ho 
wished,  now,  to  look  a  little  deeper  into 
this  whole  question,  and  to  remind  the 
House  that  there  had  been,  ever  since 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  it, 
no  lack  of  Bills  introduced  bearing  upon 
farmers'  grievances.  Had  they  found 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mid-Lin- 
colnshire (Mr.  Chaplin)  among  the  sup- 
porters of  such  measures,  or  was  it  only 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  rents  falling 
that  agricultural  grievances  were  to  bo 
aired  f  Speaking  as  a  Scotch  Member,  he 
might  appeal  to  frequent  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  certain  well-known 
questions;  but,  on  these  occasions,  they  had 
always  been  met  by  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition from  English  county  Members, 
and  had  been  told  that  their  ideas  were 
revolutionary  and  subversive.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  he  might  say  that  the 
Law  of  Hypothec  had  long  been  an  open 
sore  to  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  and  so 
strong  had  been  the  feeling  upon  this 
subject,  that  a  Bill  had  been  introduced 
for  its  abolition  by  a  Conservative  Mem- 


ber during  every  Session  of  this  present 
Parliament.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  really 
been  anxious  to  place  farmers  in  a  more 
advantageous  position,  surely  that  Bill 
would  not  have  found  such  a  united 
body  of  Conservative  opponents  arrayed 
against  it  ?  As  a  Scotchman,  he  hardly 
liked  to  mention  the  question  of  the 
English  Law  of  Distress ;  but  he  had 
noticed  that  it  had  formed  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  several  agricultural 
meetings,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
do  better  than  respectfully  recommend 
it  to  the  champion  of  the  English  farmer. 
Well,  a  few  years  ago  the  Conservative 
Party  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  devotion  to  their  farmer  supporters 
when  they  introduced  an  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill.  What  was  the  conduct 
of  hon.  Members  opposite?  Any  pro- 
posal to  make  it  more  stringent  was 
scouted  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights 
of  property,  and  the  idea  of  making  it 
compulsory  seemed  to  send  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  Conservative  benches. 
Now,  if  hon.  Members  who  supported 
this  Motion  would  refer  to  the  proposed 
Commission  the  whole  question  of  the 
security  of  the  tenant's  capital  invested 
in  the  soil,  he  for  one  would  certainly 
vote  for  such  an  inquiry,  were  it  only 
to  hear  repeated  such  evidence  as  that 
given  years  ago  by  a  land  agent  before 
Mr.  Pusey's  famous  Committee,  and 
which  formed  such  a  complete  survey  of 
the  matter  that  he  could  add  to  it  no 
words  of  his  own.     The  witness  said — 

*'I  am  convinced  of  this — that  where  land- 
lords cannot  make  improvements,  there  are  so 
many  cases  whore  the  tenant  has  the  means  of 
making  them,  that  he  could  make  them  very 
much  to  his  advantage,  and  very  much  to  the 
landlord's  advantage;  hecause  1  consider  that, 
under  the  present  system  in  our  country  of 
letting  farms,  farms  are  what  we  call  *  heggared 
out.'  There  is  not  a  farm  that  1  have  re-let, 
hut  every  tenant  who  has  quitted  has  taken 
everything  out  of  the  farm  that  he  possibly 
could.  If  a  system  could  be  laid  down  where 
that  never  could  bo  allowed  to  bo  done,  and  any 
outlay  that  the  tenant  had  made  upon  that  pro- 
perty, whether  in  improvements  by  building  or 
manure,  he  should  have  the  certainty  of  being 
repaid  for,  I  think  the  benefit  would  be  im- 
mense, both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and 
the  public.*' 

In  Scotland,  he  might  say  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  this  question  had  been 
got  over  by  the  admirable  system  of 
leases,  which  ought,  as  he  thought,  to 
prevail  everywhere.     He  hoped,  then, 
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that  his   hon.   Friond  would  have  no 
scruples  in  attackiu<>  at  once  the  whole 
question,  and  getting  his  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  extend  to  agricultural  **  fixtures  " 
some  of  those  arrangements  long  ago 
made  for  trade  **  fixtures,"  to  the  equal 
benefit  of  the  trade  and  the  tradesman. 
To  pass  to  other  topics,  Bills  had  not 
been  wanting  to  amend  the  Game  Laws 
with  regard  to  ground  game,  which  in 
Scotland,  and  in  England  also,  was  a 
subject  of    daily  vexation  to   farmers; 
but  the  language  used  to  combat  such 
moderate  proposals  had    always   been 
such  as  to  make  one  imagine  that  the 
landlord's  right  to  his  hares  and  rabbits 
was  one  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  stability  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. And  yet  these,  and  similar  ques- 
tions, were   those  which    farmers  had 
always,    but    in   vain,    wished    to   see 
solved.     They  were  surely  entitled   to 
have  them  referred  to  this  Royal  Com- 
mission.    One  more  condition  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  this  Royal  Commission 
readily  acceptable,   and    that  was  the 
opening  up   of  the   whole  question    of 
transfer,  devolution,  settlement,  and  en- 
tail of  land.     It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  legislation  was  still  required 
on  the  transfer  of  land,  as  the  Act  of 
1875   had  been  almost  a  dead  letter, 
only  48  titles  having  come  on  the  regis- 
ter.    He  would  not  go  into  the  question 
of  entail,  because  he  noticed  that  there 
was  already  an  Amendment  put  down 
on  that  subject ;  but  he  might  just  say, 
that,  as  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
in  spite  of  the  legislation  of  1848,  en- 
tail was  still  a  recognized  grievance,  and 
one  which  seriously  interfered  with  the 
full  improvemQ.nt   of    the  soil.      There 
were    proprietors    in    Scotland     whose 
children  were  born  before  1848,  or  who 
had  no  children  at  all,  and  who,  practi- 
cally, found  their  estates  as  much  tied  up 
as  if  no  facilities   had   been   given   to 
landlords  in   that  year.     Everyone   in 
Scotland  would  be  glad  to  see  the  tedious 
and  expensive  applications  to  the  Court 
of  Session  with  respect  to  improvements 
got  rid  of,  and  power  given  to  the  local 
Court  of  the  Sheriff  to  dispose  summarily 
and  cheaply  of  all  such  applications.  In 
England  it  had  been  suggested  by  many 
practical  reformers  that  the  powers  of 
sale    of  tenants-for-life   might  be    en- 
larged, so  as  to  enable  them,  by  the  sale 
of  outstanding  parts  of  their  estates,  to 
have  a  readier  access  to  their  capital  for 
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improvements  and  other  purpoAes.  No 
one  could  deny  that  there  were  con- 
siderable difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
free  application  of  capital  to  land,  in 
spite  of  the  practically  unammou 
opinion  that  such  application  vu 
both  desirable  and  possible.  It  hd 
been  well  said  that  "a  settled  estate 
is  an  estate  which  has  not  and  mij 
never  have  a  real  proprietor."  Tnw, 
then,  was  to  improve  that  estate?  Wlu 
had  power  enough  to  do  so,  and  vbo 
had  the  requisite  inducement?  Not  thf 
nominal  owner,  for  ho  was  generally  i 
tenant- for-life,  obliged  to  hold  an  esute 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means  he 
had  for  its  improvement,  and  was  fre- 
quently embarrassed  with  enormoas 
charges.  Next  came  the  remainde^ 
man,  who  had,  perhaps,  consented, 
under  pressure,  to  re-settle  the  estate  at 
a  time  of  life  when  he  understood  littb 
of  its  responsibilities,  but  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  himself  an  allov- 
ance.  He  could  do  nothing  to  impron 
the  estate,  because  he  was  not  in  po«ef* 
Then  came   the   occupier.     He 


sion. 


generally  knew  best  what  improvenMoti 
were  most  wanted,  and  which  would  ptj 
best ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  recein 
much  encouragement  from  the  two  per- 
sons he  had  just  mentioned,  who  wen 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  their  nnfo^ 
tunate  legal  position.  He  would  not 
then,  dwell  any  further  upon  the  manj 
evils  affecting  the  ag^cultural  intereiti 
of  this  country,  for  he  feared  he  hid 
already  wearied  the  House.  He  felt  it 
was  a  time  of  severe  pressure  and  some 
anxiety,  but  not  of  despair.  It  was  be- 
cause he  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
present  distressing  condition  of  the 
farmer  that  he  wished  to  see  those  enls 
removed  which  he  had  endetvonred 
only  lightly  to  touch  upon.  He  had 
ventured  to  urge  that  the  proposed 
Commission  should  thoroughly  inre^ 
gate  them.  If  it  failed  to  do  BO,itniit 
prove  wasteful  of  public  time,  and  baiici 
of  results. 

Mb.  mac  IVER  thought  inqoiiy 
should  bo  extended  to  the  conditinB  ^ 
our  home  industries  generaUy,  to  masa* 
factures  as  well  as  to  agriculture.  He 
felt  that  the  Qovemment  could  not  he 
indifferent  to  the  prevailing  oommow 
depression,  but  that  it  would  be  best  10 
leave  them  to  institute  inquiiy  at  their 
own  time  and  in  their  own  way.  whea 
it  became  really  apparent  that  the  oana* 
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fjEU^turing  constituencies  desired  it.  He 
liad  no  desire  to  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  export  trade  of  this  country ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  our  home 
trade  was  even  more  important,  and 
that  manufactures  and  agriculture  had 
common  interests.  If  our  manufacturing 
population  were  idle  they  could  not  buy 
ag^cultural  produce,  and  if  agriculture 
remained  depressed  our  manufacturing 
industries  would  be  depressed  too,  be- 
cause those  who  lived  by  agriculture  had 
leaa  money  to  spend  in  manufactures. 
We  were,  he  thought,  too  much  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  nations  for  our  supply 
of  food.  There  was  not  a  country  in 
the  world  that  would  now  take  our 
manufactures  in  exchange.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  so  much  whether  Free 
Trade  was  desirable  as  whether  it  was 
practicable.  It  was  idle  to  say  that,  as 
mde  had  formerly  revived,  so  it  would 
again.  There  might,  indeed,  be  some 
temporary  improvement ;  but  it  could 
only  be  temporary.  What  he  wished 
to  point  out  was  that  the  conditions 
had  changed,  and  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  face  those  altered  conditions.  He 
conld  not  indicate  those  altered  con- 
ditions in  better  words  than  by  the 
IbUowing  quotation  from  a  leading 
article  which  appeared  in  The  Times  a 
few  weeks  ago : — 

**  Is  the  Bystom  of  Commercial  Treaties  to  be 
allowed  to  lapse  without  an  effort  on  their  be- 
half, and  almost  without  a  discussion  in  Purlia- 
ment,  while  there  may  yet  bo  time  ?  The  ques- 
tion becomes  daily  more  and  more  urj^cnt. 
TTnless  something  is  done  quickly,  the  principal 
Continental  countries  will  all  have  reverted  by 
the  end  of  the  year  to  a  system  of  higher  duties 
than  that  under  which  the  trade  between  them 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years. " 

Was  it  necessary  for  him  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 
to  say  more?  The  House  knew  what 
onr  own  Colonies  were  doing.  Every- 
body was  closing  his  doors  to  us,  and  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  expect  any  sub- 
stantial revival  of  our  export  trade  under 
such  conditions.  Statements  had  been 
made,  no  doubt,  upon  the  authority  of 
Board  of  Trade  statistics,  that,  although 
the  value  of  our  exports  had  diminislied, 
their  volume  had  been  maintained.  The 
&ct  was  that  the  character  of  our  ex- 
ports had  changed,  and  that  we  were 
now  exporting  raw  materials  where  we 
formerly  sent  manufactures;  and  we 
were  even,  to  some  extent,  importing 
manufactures  from  those  who  formerly 


sent  us  raw  materials.  Our  exports  of 
woollen  manufactures  were  rapidly  de- 
creasing, and  our  imports  of  the  same 
goods  as  rapidly  increasing;  and  the 
same  was  true  of  manufactures  in  iron 
and  steel,  of  silks,  and  of  cottons.  In 
corroboration  of  that  assertion,  ho  de- 
sired the  attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
the  following  analysis  of  the  statistics  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  bearing  upon  the 
point,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sutcliffe,  a  public  auditor  in  Bradford, 
and  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  desired 
to  express  his  obligations  : — Exports  of 
woollen  manufactures,  £17,343,208  in 
1877;  £16,723,009  in  1878;  imports  of 
woollen  manufactures,  £5,335,276  in 
1877  ;  £5,996,575  in  1878.  Exports  of 
iron  and  steel,  £20,113,915  in  1877  j 
£18,393,974  in  1878;  imports  of  iron  and 
steel,  £2,585,610  in  1877  ;  £2,793,486 
in  1878.  Exports  of  silk  manufactures, 
£1.705,153  in  1877;  £1,921,166  in 
1878;  imports  of  silk  manufactures, 
£14,475,516  in  1877;  £14,986,089  in 
1878.  Exports  of  cotton  manufactures, 
£57,035,019  in  1877;  £48,086,710  in 
1878;  imports  of  cotton  manufactures, 
£1,736,937  in  1877;  £2,058,676  in 
1878.  Within  his  own  (Mr.  Mac  Ivor's) 
experience,  he  remembered  the  days 
when  large  quantities  of  rails  from  South 
Wales  went  to  the  United  States ;  but 
that  now  their  largest  export  was 
*' Spiegel,"  a  description  of  ore  whose 
special  usefulness  was  to  enable  the 
Americans  to  make  steel  rails  for  them- 
selves. He  remembered,  too,  the  time 
when  linens  from  Belfast  went  to  Ame- 
rica in  large  quantities,  but  to-day 
those  quantities  were  small.  Sheffield 
now  sent  unfinished  goods  to  save  the 
duties,  and  work  was  done  in  America 
which  used  to  employ  people  here  ;  our 
manufacturers  were  ruined,  and  Sheffield 
artizans  had  the  mockery  of  cheap  food 
offered  to  them  at  the  cost  of  starvation. 
There  were  no  wages,  because  manu- 
facturers could  no  longer  sell  at  a  profit ; 
and  the  case  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire was  not  greatly  better  than  that  of 
Sheffield.  Our  one-sided  Free  Trade 
brought  the  productions  of  other  lands 
to  our  doors,  to  the  destruction  of  our 
home  industries.  It  destroyed  our  home 
market  for  our  own  wares,  and  opened 
no  markets  abroad  where  we  could  sell 
the  goods  which  we  desired  to  produce. 
Our  people  were  idle,  and  we  were  pay- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  to  work  for  us. 
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It  was  a  wa^es  question.     What  was 
called  Free  Trade  meant — to  the  work- 
ing man — hard  work,  lon^  hours,  and 
low  wages.     How  else  could  our  manu- 
factures now  find  their  way  into  foreign 
markets  ?    Goods,  in  order  to  pay,  must 
not  only  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  the 
foreigner  could  make  them,  but  cheaply 
enough  to  pay  the  duty  too ;  and  these 
duties  were  being  everywhere  increased 
against  us,  while  we  continued  to  receive 
all    foreign    manufactures    duty    free. 
Trade  with  the  IJDited  States  was  in  no 
exceptional    position.     With  returning 
prosperity  the  Americans  were,  no  doubt, 
taking  a  little  more  of  our  wares,  but 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  we 
bought  from  them.     Vessels  were  sailing 
outwards  almost  in  ballast,  taking  coals 
for  the  return  passage  because  there  was 
nothing  else    to    carry,   and    ordinary 
freight-carrying  steamers  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  homeward  earnings 
for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.     No  one 
could  have  been  further  wrong  than 
Lord  Norton,  when  writing  to  The  Times, 
or  than  Lord  Derby  was  when  speaking 
at  Liverpool,  the  other  day,  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  the  canying  trade.     As 
regarded  our  exports,  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 
saw  no  **blue  sky."     There  was  none. 
He  had  been  examining  the  Board  of 
Trade  Heturns  for  May;  and  while  it  was 
perfectly  true  that,  for  the  first  time  for 
many  months,  they  seemed  to  show  im- 
provement,    there    was,     nevertheless, 
very  little  real  encouragement  in  the 
figures.      Shipments  to  Bombay  were 
larger,  because  they  had  been  held  back 
waiting  the  reduction  in  the  duties,  and 
it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  reduc- 
tion would  bring  permanent  improve- 
ment ;    but,  except    a  few  things    for 
America,  there  was  no  other  increase  as 
regarded  any  item    of  healthy    trade. 
The  principal  increase  was  to  Germany, 
where  goods  were  being  hurried  forward 
to   escape  the  new  tariff;   but   almost 
everything  else  had  fallen  off,  except 
exports  of  raw  materials  to  Belgium  and 
America.     His  experience  as  a  carrier 
showed  him  that  the  trade  of  the  world 
was  changing  its  character.     His  own 
vessels  were  now  taking    cotton,    and 
other  raw  materials,  to  Continental  ports 
which  formerly  took  manufactures ;  and 
while  it  was  perfectly  true  that    the 
general  trade  of  the  world  was  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition,  he  had  many 
reasons  for  disbelieving  that  the  com- 

Mr,  Mae  Iver 


mercial  depression  elsewhere  was  as 
great  as  with  ourselves.  Foreign  nations 
liked  a  system  under  which  they  had  the 
run  of  our  markets,  while  we  were  ex- 
cluded from  theirs.  Many  miles  by  sea 
cost  no  more  than  a  few  by  rail,  and  the 
natural  protection,  therefore,  lay,  in 
many  instances,  with  the  foreigner  rather 
than  with  our  own  manufacturers.  As 
regarded  cost  of  conveyance  to  London, 
Bouen  was  practically  nearer  than  Brad- 
ford, and  the  foreigner,  free  of  our  mar- 
kets, was  in  a  position  of  advantage 
over  his  British  competitor,  because  he 
had  two  customers,  while  our  manufac- 
turer, excluded  from  France  by  a  30  per 
cent  duty,  only  had  one.  The  entire 
destruction  of  our  home  industries, 
therefore,  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  was  quite  wrong  in  saying,  in 
his  recent  book,  that  there  was  no  home 
industry  that  had  yet  been  seriously 
affected  by  foreign  competition.  Wool- 
lens, cottons,  silks,  iron,  loaf-sugar- 
making,  all  were  *'  going  to  the  bad  ; " 
and  almost  any  kind  of  inquiry  would 
prove  this  to  be  so.  Foreign  nations 
were  never  likely  to  accept  Free  Trade 
so  long  as  we  took  their  wares  duty  free. 
It  was  not  to  their  interest ;  and  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book 
iv.,  chap.  2,  told  us  plainly  enough  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  such  circumstances. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  evidently,  was  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  was  not,  and  in 
his  recent  article  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury  magazine  abused  such  teaching  as 
Adam  Smith's  in  no  measured  terms. 
Further  reference  to  Mill's  Political 
Economy  was,  however,  worth  attention, 
for  Mr.  Mill  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
authority ;  and  anyone  could  see,  from 
the  end  of  the  4th  chapter  in  book  v., 
that  he,  at  least,  did  not  believe  that  all 
taxes  were  borne  by  the  consumers. 
Sir  Louis  Mallet,  however,  was  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet,  which  was  at  the 
present  moment  being  circulated  by  the 
Cobden  Club,  in  which  he  put  the  value 
of  our  imports  of  manufactured  and 
half-manufactured  goods  for  1877  at 
£49,081,241.  Where  such  figures  were 
obtained  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  ooidd  not 
imagine;  for  he  found  in  The  British 
Empire  newspaper  a  detailed  list,  com- 
piled from  the  Board  of  Trade  Betums, 
and  that  the  amount  was  in    reality 
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aboat  one-third  as  mnch  again.  By 
misprint  or  other  error,  certain  imports 
"were  given  as  £49,081,241,  while  the 
Board  of  Tradefiguresgave£64,635,418. 
He  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  Sir  Louis  Mallet's 
wish  than  to  mis-state  the  facts,  and  that 
the  Cobden  Club  equally  wished  to  be 
truthful ;  but  now  that  an  inaccuracy  so 
grave  had  been  brought  to  their  notice, 
it  was  about  time  that  they  took  steps  to 
correct  it.  We  imported,  certainly, 
manufactures  of  one  kind  and  another 
to  theannual  value  of  nearly  £65,000,000, 
and  10  or  15  per  cent  duty  on  these 
would  yield  no  inconsiderable  revenue 
to  go  in  reduction  of  other  taxation.  As 
Mr.  Mill  said — 


J    u 


A  country  cannot  be  expected  to  renounce 
the  power  of  taxing  foreigners,  unless  foreigners 
will  in  return  practice  towards  itself  the  same 
forbearance.  The  only  mode  in  which  a  country 
can  save  itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue 
duties  imposed* by  other  countries  on  its  com- 
modities is  to  impose  corresponding  revenue 
duties  on  theirs." 

Yet  that  was  precisely  the  power  which 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  (Mr. 
Mac  Iver)  had  already  renounced,  and 
which  they  desired  should  be  perma- 
nently renounced.  He  thought  an 
inquiry  would  show  that  such  a  power 
could  still  be  useful,  and  that  the  sooner 
we  resumed  it  the  better ;  useful  in 
raising  revenue,  useful  in  enabling  us 
again  to  negotiate  Commercial  Treaties 
upon  advantageous  terms — useful  in 
restraining  unfair  competition  with  our 
home  industries — useful  in  bringing  a 
pressure  to  bear  that  would  re-open 
foreign  markets  to  our  productions — 
useful  in  restoring  that  prosperity  which 
under  one-sided  Free  Trade,  we  had 
thrown  away.  A  system  like  the  present, 
under  which  we  gave  everything  and  got 
nothing,  was  a  bad  system.  There  was 
no  question — or,  at  all  events,  he  (Mr. 
Mac  Iver)  raised  none — of  restrictions 
on  the  one  hand  and  Free  Trade  on  the 
other ;  but  Free  Trade  required  two  to 
make  the  bargain,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  against  us. 
We  were  simply  an  object  for  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  plunder,  and  had  too  long 
been  the  willing  victims  of  a  "war  of 
tariff's,"  which  we  had  but  to  **  lift  our 
sword  "  to  stop.  He  hoped  to  see  the 
day  when  we  would  be  Free  Traders 
within  the  British  Empire,  buying  what 
the  Colonies  could  send  us,  and  paying 
them  with  our  manufactures.    A  system 


like  the  present,  under  which  our  im- 
ports were  steadily  increasing  and  the 
exports  diminishing,  could  only  bring 
disaster.  There  was  no  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  £150,000,000  annual 
balance  on  the  wrong  side,  and  he 
thought  an  inquiry  would  establish  that 
some  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
actual  loss  of  wealth.  London,  it  was 
true,  was  a  financial  centre  for  the  trans- 
actions of  the  world  ;  but  that  could 
hardly  explain  it — the  figures  were  too 
big.  Profits  on  foreign  investments  did 
not  figure  for  much  in  the  Income  Tax 
Eeturns,  and  certainly  did  not  explain 
it.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
grant  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  agri- 
cultural depression,  as  asked  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
(*Mr.  Chaplin),  but  that  the  case  of  the 
manufacturers  would  not  be  forgotten. 
His  (Mr.  Mac  Iver's)  demand  for  inquiry 
as  regarded  commercial  depression  was, 
he  thought,  strengthened  not  merely  by 
the  Petitions  which  had  been  presented, 
but  by  a  Memorial  from  bankers  and 
others  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  other 
day  in  regard  to  the  demonetization  of 
silver.  That  was  not  a  question  on 
which  he  desired  to  enter,  except  as 
tending  to  show  that  these  gentlemen 
who  approached  the  Prime  Minister, 
although  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
thought  equally  with  himself  that  the 
continued  commercial  depression  was 
insufficiently  accounted  for  by  any  of 
the  causes  hitherto  alleged,  and  that 
there  ought  now  to  be  some  kind  of 
inquiry.  He  (Mr.  Mac  Iver),  while  un- 
able to  suggest  any  mode  of  dealing  with 
it,  was  inclined  to  think  the  silver  ques- 
tion had  something  to  do  with  our 
troubles ;  but  he  thought  our  false  Free 
Trade  had  more,  and  in  asking  for  an 
inquiry,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
hoped  it  would  lead  to  a  change  in  our 
fiscal  system.  He  wished  to  see  Free 
Trade  within  the  Biitish  Empire,  Free 
Trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  who 
would  extend  similar  privileges  to  us,  but 
a  10  or  15  per  cent  revenue  duty  upon  all 
manufactures  and  luxuries  sent  us  by 
countries  who  continued  to  tax  what  we 
sent  them  ;  and  then,  he  thought,  we 
might  reasonably  look  for  returning 
prosperity  and  reduced  taxation.  Our 
one-sided  Free  Trade  had  only  brought 
ruin  to  us.  Past  prosperity  was  duo, 
not  to  our  so-called  Free  Trade,  but  to 
steam  navigation,  iron,  railways,  and 
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the  electric  telegraph ;  and  now  that 
other  nations  had  got  these  as  well  as 
ourselves,  we  were  handicapped  by  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Cobden,  which  all  the 
worid,  except  ourselves,  rejected.  A 
83'stem  of  protection  could  be  abused,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  every 
form  of  protection  was  wholly  wrong. 
Those  who  called  themselves  Free  Traders 
took  very  diverse  views.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  for 
instance,  desired  to  maintain  the  Indian 
import  duties  on  cotton  goods ;  but,  oddly 
enough,  altogether  disagreed  with  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  nascent  industries.  Mr.  Mill  said, 
and  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  was  quoting  from 
page  525  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
Foiitical  Economy  (5th  edition) — 

"  Protcctiog  duties  may  be  defensible  when 
they  are  impose<l  temporarily  (especially  in  a 
younj?  and  rising  nation),  in  hope  of  naturalizing 
a  foreign  industry  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country." 

That,  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  thotight,  was  a 
reasonable  view.  Without  more  than  the 
briefest  reference  to  the  divergent  views 
of  Free  Traders  on  the  sugar  question,  he 
felt  that  ho  had  shown  sufficient  incon- 
sistencies amongst  the  political  econo- 
niista  to  warrant  him  in  saying  that, 
when  they  could  agree  amongst  them- 
selves, it  would  be  time  enough  to  speak 
of  the  **  settlement'*  of  1816.  Meantime, 
it  was  no  settlement  at  all,  and  hardly 
two  people  were  agreed  as  to  what  they 
meant  by  Free  Trade;  but  he  (Mr. 
Mac  Iver)  was  greatly  indebted  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Ix)ndon  (Mr.  Ijowe) 
for  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  the 
case  which  he  (Mr  Mac  Iver)  desired  to 
oj)po80.  That  statement  he  would  give 
in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
words,  quoting  from  The  Nineteenth 
Century  magazine  of  November,  1878. 
Criticizing  the  address  of  Mr.  Ingram 
at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
what  lie  called  **  Sociology"  embraced 
truths  beyond  political  economy,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  said — 

"  Experience  shows  that  in  order  to  solve  the 
questiim  on  which  the  science— jiolitical  economy 
— turns,  all  that  was  wanted  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  ruling  jjassions  of  mankind  wcro  wealth 
and  ease : — 

Search,  then,  the  ruling  passion ;  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant  and  the  cunning  known, 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 

iff,  Mac  Iver 


» »• 


That  was,  as  he  (Mr.  Mac  iTer)  Ymder^ 
stood  it,  the  case  really  put  forward  bj 
the  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden. 
But  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  thought  then 
were  other  and  still   stronger  motiTci 
which  governed  men,  and  that  the  riglii 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  indicated  tb 
basis  on  which  sound  political  economj 
rested,  but  only  the  great  central  fallacr 
round  which  the  teachings  of  our  so- 
called  Free  Traders  revolved.     Thectse 
on  behalf  of  agriculture  he  (Mr.  Mic 
Iver)  left  entirely  in  other  hands ;  bat  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  hon.  Member  ibr 
Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.   Chaplin)  migiiS 
fairly  be  congratulated  upon  the  ch«* 
racter  of  the  opposition  offered  to  hii 
Kesolution.  The  Amendment  of  the  hoi. 
Member  for  Tralee  (The  O'Donoglme; 
was  framed  in  charming  forgetfulnen 
of  the  circumstance  that  what  he  sail 
**  can  never  be  "    already  existed,    h 
point  of  fact,   there  was  already  con- 
siderable taxation  upon  the  food  of  the 
people,  and  taxation  some  of  which  he 
(Mr.  Mac  Iver)  tliought  should  be  done 
away  with.     We  taxed  tea  and  coffee, 
even  from  our  own   Colonies;   and  ia 
India  we  taxed  salt.    Food  taxation  vis 
undesirable ;  but  it  might,  nevertheleeBi 
be  the  lesser  evil ;  and  he  would  be  i 
bold  man  who  would  to-night  rise  aai 
say   that  the   agricultural  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  no  nev 
conditions    to    contend    against.     Tb 
greatest  of  political  economists,  Adm 
Bmith,  had  been   entirely  mistaken  u 
this  respect.    Conditions  which  he  coaid 
not  foresee  had  arisen,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  how  signaUy  his  predic- 
tions had  been  falsified.     The  fouoiriBf 
quotation  from    The   Wealth  of  Setmi, 
book  iv.,  second  chapter,  showed  how 
utterly  wrong  Adam  Smith  had  been  ii 
regard  to  cattle :  — 

'*  If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattK  kf 
example,  vths  made  ever  so  free,  so  fev  eooU  ki 
imported  that  the  grazing  trade  of  Groat  Britnt 
could  be  little  affected  by  it.  Li\-c  cattle  iWp 
perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  irhich  tk 
transportation  is  more  expensive  bv  tea  tki 
land." 

And  on  the  next  page  were  the  foUoving 
statements,  which  were  eqoallv  wioog. 
in  regard  to  grain  : — 

"  Even  the  importation  of  forHign  com  c»U 
very  little  affect  the  intereata  of  the  fuvcttd 
Great  Britain.  Com  ii  a  much  more  tsvlkr 
commodity  than  butchers*  mrat.  A  ptMini  « 
\i'heat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  poofiti  /' 
butchen'meatatfbozpence.  The  aaaaU  qoitxtf 
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of  com  imported,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  failed  only  as  regarded  those  business 

jtsardty.  may  Mtisfy  our  farmers  that  they  can  ^j^tails  of  exports  and  imports  which 
Aave  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freest  miporta-  i     .  ^  i.     n  j    • 

^jQjj  ft  ^  *^  none  but  persons  actually  engaged  in 

-^  *  i.  i»  XI.  1.  -Er  commerce  would  be  likely  to  know.  The 
But  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem-  ^ight  hon.  Gentleman  himself  (Mr. 
ber  for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  l^.^^)  was  further  wrong  ;  for,  surely  it 
was  of  a  remarkable  character  and  en-  ^^s  not  the  case-as  stated  by  him  in 
totled  to  some  special  attention.  Mem-  endeavouring  to  answer  Mr.  Wallace— 
bers  were  sometimes  too  much  the  t^^t  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this 
mouthpieces  of  the  particular  party  country  were  the  consumers.  He  (Mr. 
dique  whom  they  might  happen  prac-  i^^^c  Iver)  thought  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
tically  to  represent,  and  he  ventured  to  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were,  or  wished 
say  this  was  precisely  such  a  case,  and  ^o  bo,  '*  producers,"  and  that  it  was  but 
that  this  Amendment  was  not  really  in  the  remaining  tenth  who  were  con- 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  hon.  supers  only.  The  working  man  re- 
Gentleman  whose  name  it  bore.  The  quj^ed  work  and  wages;  but  that  was 
hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  J.  W.  precisely  what  our  so-called  Free  Trade 
Barclay)  knew  something  of  gram-  system  took  from  him.  We  offered  him 
eapiymg  steamers.  It  was  only  a  few  ^heap  bread  instead,  but  left  him  no 
weeks  ago  that  he  had,  within  these  ^^^^^  ^o  buy  it ;  and  then  the  Free 
jery  walls,  been  urging  upon  hira  (Mr.  Traders  told  him  it  was  aU  for  his  good, 
Mac  I  jer)  a  view  altogether  inconsistent  ^nd  that  ho  was  one  of  those  consumers 
with  this  Amendment.  The  hon.  Mem-  to  whom  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Cobdcn 
ber  (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay)  beheved  that  ^^d  brought  such  blessings.     But  the 

Sain  would  ere  long  be  brought  across  working  man,  unfortunately  for  himself, 

e  AUantic  regularly  for  Ad,  a-bushol  required  to  produce  in  order  to    get 

and  leave  a  profit  to  the  carrier;  and  if  ^  ^^at  would  enable  him  to   buy 

aar  outward  freight  were  obtainable,  he  ^his  cheap  food ;  and  this  was  precisely 

(Mp.  Mac  Iver)  was  inclined  to  think  he  ^^at  the  excessive  foreign  competition 

was  not  far  wrong.     The  original  rate  ^i^j^i,   ^^    Qoh^on  and  his  followers 

§at  bnngmg  cattle  from  New  lork  to  brought  upon   us  rendered   every  day 

Liverpool  was  £12  a-head,  but  it  was  more  difficult.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 

aow  being  done  for  60«   to  £3.     Did  ^^^n  the  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 

the  hon.  Member  (Mr    J.  W.  Barclay)  j^^^   Bright)   must  have  thought  his 

aenously  contend— m  tho  words  of  his  ^wn  friends  had  -no  logic,"  when  he 

Amendment— that—  ventured  to  write  to  them,   as  he  had 

"  The  conditions  and  roBtrictions  imposed  on  done  tho  other  day,  that — 
tta  cultivation  of  land  in  this  country  prevent        .«  ^^t  for  our  free  imports  tho  price  of  bread 

Inmtn  from  competing  successfuUy  with  other  ^q^\^  \^q  ^^ore  than  double,  the  price  of  sugar 

aalioDB  m  the  production  of  food,  and,  with  the  ^t,„i j  |,c  more  than  three  times  its  present  price, 

seeent  bad  seasons,  fully  account  for  the  de-  and  the  price  of  cheese  and  bacon  would  b<- 

ytesaed  state  of  agricultural  interests  ^  "  double,  or  ncariy  so." 

Se    (Mr.   Mac   Iver)   desired  to  refer  Such  assertions  were,  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 

Iriefly  to  words  used  by  the  right  hon.  thought,  unreasonable  on   the  face  of 

Gentleman   the  Member  for  Bradford  them.  Even  Birmingham  Radicals  knew 

(If r.  W.  E.  Forster)  in  a  speech  a  few  perfectly    well    that    there    might    bo 

months  ago  to  his  constituents.      He  some     middle     course     between      tho 

Wentured  to  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  abuses  of  Protection  on  the  one  hand, 

Uon  was  wrong  in  describing  the  policy  and    the    abuses    of    Free    Trade    on 

of  those  who  objected  to  one-sided  Free  the  other.     There  was  a  middle  courso 

%rade  as  a  policy  of  "thieving."     IIo  even    as    regarded    the     language    of 

ttotigbt,  also,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen-  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 

tleman  the  Member  for  the  University  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright) ;  for 

frf  Liondon  (Mr.  Lowe)  was  unjustified  this    letter,    although    inaccurate,   was 

in  using  the  acrimonious  language  which  polite,  while  his  former  communication, 

lie  had  done  towards  Mr.  Wallace,  the  in   which   he  described  all   those   who 

lUlturalist.    Mr.  Wallace's  article  in  The  were   opposed   to   him  as  **  simpletons 

Jftneteenth  Century  magazine,  which  the  witliout  memory,"   was  scarcely  either 

Xighit  hon.   Gentleman  thus  criticized,  accurate   or  polite,   although,  perhaps, 

a  perfectly  reasonable   one,   and  not  so   entirely  unworthy  of  anybody 
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calling  himself  a  statesman  as  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  the  other  day  in  rep:ard 
to  Tories  in  peneral,  and  a  Barrow  Con- 
servative, of  the  name  of  Smith,  in  par- 
ticular, in  which  he  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
made  use  of  the  expression  that — ''Hedid 
not  know  which  was  most  apparent 
amongst  the  Tory  speakers — their  igno- 
rance, or  their  faculty  for  lying."  He 
(Mr.  Mac  Tver)  admitted  at  once  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  had  lost  none  of  his  old 
power  of  invective.  Strong  language, 
however,  was  the  fitting  accompaniment 
of  a  weak  case ;  and  to-night  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him  to 
bring  forward  serious  arguments,  if  the}' 
had  any. 

The  O'DGNGGHUE  ;  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  do  better  than  commence  tlie 
very  few  observations  I  have  to  make  by 
reading  the  Amendment  of  which  I  have 
given  Notice,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  on  the  Paper,  and  on  which  I  shall, 
at  the  proper  time,  ask  the  judgment  of 
the  House.     The  Amendment  is — 

*'  That,  while  this  IIouso  fully  rocopfnizcs  and 
deeply  (leplor(.>s  the  widespread  diptress  provail- 
iog  nmon^st  tho  occupiers  of  land  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  most  earnestly  desires 
to  do  all  that  can  be  d^ne  to  remedy  this  dis- 
tress, the  House  thinks  right  to  place  on  record 
its  conviction  that  no  attempt  can  ever  be  made 
to  alleviate  the  distress  amongst  the  occupiers 
of  land  by  imposing  any  nstrictions  direct  or 
indirect  upon  the  importation  of  food  in  any 
shape." 

It  ia  not  my  intention  to  propose  that  my 
Amendment  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
Motion  of  tho  lion.  Gentli'man  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin). 
Wliat  I  shall  ask  the  House  to  do  will 
be,  after  adopting  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  add  my  Amendment  to  it 
as  a  deliberate  and  solemn  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  this  House  upon  a  great 
question  of  public  politT.  The  aim  of 
timt  policy  may  brii-tly  be  stated  to  be 
this — to  do  all  that  legislation  can  do  to 
place  cheap  food  within  the  reach  of  the 
millions  of  the  United  Kingdt>m.  No 
one,  I  imagine,  will  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  we  are  bound  to  adhere,  with 
intlexible  rigidity,  to  that  i)oli('y  ;  or  will 
charge  me  with  exaggeration,  when  I 
say  that  the  sliglitest  departure  from  it 
would  c(mstitute  tlie  most  unpardonable 
perversion  of  the  functions  of  a  Ijcgisla- 
ture.  It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  at 
a  period  not  by  any  means  remote,  Par- 

Mr.  Mac  Iver 


liament,  when  completely  under  tlie 
control  of  a  class,  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  schemes  for  enhancing  the  priced 
food.  Now,  Sir,  I  submit  that  we  can- 
not do  anything  which  will  more  effec- 
tually establish  our  claim  really  to  re- 
present the  people  than  to  place  oa 
record,  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
in  terms  tho  most  explicit,  our  determi- 
nation never  to  return  to  a  s^-stem  which, 
to  state  facts  perhaps  somewhat  bluntlj, 
but  I  contend  with  the  most  perfrrt 
truth,  put  nations  upon  short  commoDB 
in  order  that  the  landlords  might  get 
the  rents  they  wanted.  Tho  time  is 
most  opportune,  and  many  cin:am- 
stances  imperatively  call  for  a  doi'lan- 
tion  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
such  as  that  embodied  in  my  Amend- 
ment. Tho  agricultural  interest  throngh- 
out  the  United  Kingdom  is,  to  use  almost 
the  very  words  of  the  Motion  of  the  hoo. 
Gentleman,  in  a  depressed  condition. 
The  universal  recognition  of  this  fact  ii 
of  vast  importance,  as  it  must  limit  nj 
controversy  that  may  arise  to  dciiding 
upon  tho  best  means  of  relieving  the 
distress.  I  sa^'  to  the  hon.  Genth'man— 
*^  I  see  as  clearly  as  you  do  the  disa«tt 
among  the  occupiers  of  land.  I  am  u 
anxious  as  you  can  be  to  come  to  their 
assistance.     I  most  eamestlv  de&ire  the 

m 

appointment  of  a  Royal  Commisnan, 
which  I  hope  will  thoroughh'  inverti- 
gate  the  causes  of  the  agricultural  de- 
pression, and  prepare  an  adequate 
remedy ;  but,  as  the  antecedents  of  joor 
Party  lead  me  to  suspect  that  they  eoa- 
template  trying  to  relieve  agricidtuial 
distress  by  imposing  restrictions  ujwn 
the  importation  of  food,  I  must  respect- 
fully invite  tho  House,  at  the  very  out- 
set, to  take  a  course  which  will  eatii^ 
all  that  to  do  this  is  simply  impoi- 
sible.''  The  unequivocal  avowal  of  the 
great  principle  of  government,  vhieh  BJ 
Amendment  includes,  will  for  ever  gtt 
rid  of  the  delusion  that  Parliament  wiD 
make  food  dear  in  order  to  insore  the 
prosperity  of  the  owners  and  occupKn 
of  land.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppoate 
are  not  thinking  of  something  (a  tUi 
kind,  I  cannot  conceive,  when  I  recall 
tho  history  of  their  Party,  what  they 
can  be  thinking  of.  By  way  of  iB* 
proving  the  condition  of  the  fainei^ 
they  aspire  to  be  considered  the  f pedal 
friends  of  the  fanner :  but  all  ther  have 
ever  done  in  support  of  their  pretenseoe 
amounts  really  to  thia — from  time  t» 
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time  they  put  forward  Members  of  their 
body  who  make  interminable  speeches, 
crammed  with  statistics,  giving  the 
prices  of  various  articles  of  produce  at 
different  periods,  full  of  advice  to  the 
farmers,  of  which  the  sum  and  substance 
is  this — Not  to  be  too  lazy,  to  work 
harder  and  more  skilfully,  and  thus  be 
able,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  compe- 
tition, to  pay  whatever  rent  the  land- 
lord requires.  The  climax  has  generally 
been  reached  when  some  Tory  Member 
brought  forward  a  Motion  somewhat 
similar  to  that  we  have  before  us  to- 
night ;  but,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned, these  proceedings  have  never 
been  productive  of  the  smallest  bene- 
ficial result.  Against  the  professions  of 
hon.  Qentlemen  opposite  -we  have  the 
actual  condition  of  the  farmer,  which 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  interest  taken 
in  him  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
his  condition,  inasmuch  as,  being  the 
predominant  influence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  have  used  their  power  for  the 
establishment  of  a  law  system  which  en- 
ables them  to  deal  with  all  the  land  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  their  exclusive 
benefit.  The  farmer  has  no  security  of 
tenure.  If  he  invests  his  capital,  he 
does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  the  profits 
of  the  investment  appropriated  wholly, 
or  in  part,  by  the  landlord ;  while  every 
provision  is  made  for  the  farmer's  rapid 
displacement,  should  the  landlord  wish 
to  get  rid  of  him,  with  or  without  a 
cause,  or  should  he  break  down  by  some 
fault  of  his  own,  or  owing  to  circum- 
stances over  which  he  has  absolutely  no 
control.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  clear  that  we  shall  soon  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  state  of  things  which  will 
virtually  affect  the  position  of  the  occu- 
piers of  land  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  materially  diminish  their 
paying  power.  The  causes  to  which  I 
refer  are  already  partially  in  operation. 
No  doubt,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid-Lincolnshire  sees  what  is 
passing,  and  what  is  about  to  happen, 
as  plainly  as  I  do ;  and,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, it  is  his  realization  of  facts,  per- 
sonal and  prospective,  that  has  prompted 
him  to  bring  rorward  this  Motion  for  a 
Soyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  what  he  describes  as  the  de- 
pressed state  of  agriculture.  The  state 
of  things  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
which. I  contemplate,  is  the  pouring  into 
cor  ports  of  extraordinary  ^supplies  of 
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food^-extraordinary  in  quantity,  as  weU 
as  quality — which  comprise  everjthing 
for  which  there  is  a  demand,  from  re- 
gions whose  resources  have  long  been 
known  to  be  illimitable,  but  which  till 
recently  were  held  to  be  so  remote  as  to 
be  far  beyond  the  range  of  serious  com- 
petition with  us.  But,  Sir,  science  has 
developed  such  facilities  of  transport 
as  practically  to  annihilate  distance  as  a 
barrier  to  the  interchange  of  commo-- 
dities  between  nations,  and  we  may  look 
forward  to  supplies  which  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  a 
people  whose  zeal  and  genius  in  money- 
making  have  never  been  surpassed.  For 
my  part,  I  regard  the  prospect  of  abun- 
dance that  is  opening  up  before  us  with 
unqualified  satisfaction.  When  I  think 
of  the  swarming  crowds  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  of 
the  wonderful  increase  of  population,  of 
the  totally  insufficient  quantity  of  the 
food  we  ourselves  produce,  it  strikes  me 
that  there  is  something  providential  in 
this  sudden  turning  on  of  a  food  supply 
which  is  certain  to  be  abimdant  and  un- 
failing, at  least  in  articles  of  what  I  may 
call  daily  consumption.  In  Ireland, 
where  our  population  is  thin,  abundant 
food  will  come  in  aid  of  miserable  wages 
and  precarious  employment.  Frequently 
during  the  last  few  years  have  I  heard 
poor  men  fervently  thank  God  that  food 
was  not  as  dear  as  it  had  been.  Think 
of  the  joy  that  woidd  fill  their  hearts  at 
the  thought  of  their  homes  being  firmly 
secured  against  the  approach  of  hun- 
ger. Fancy  the  frenzy  tiiat  would  come 
upon  them  on  hearing  that  the  food 
which  was  on  its  way  to  their  doors  had 
been  stopped  by  the  orders  of  their  Re- 
presentatives in  Parliament,  and  that  that 
had  been  done  in  order  to  insure  high 
rents  for  the  landlord  class.  Sir,  it  is 
humiliating  to  admit  that  there  are 
amongst  us  those  who  regard  with  ap- 
prehension— with  positive  dread — the 
probability  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
being  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  of  these  countries.  These  persons 
are  represented  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  and 
his  Friends.  Well -stocked  markets 
lessen  the  value  of  what  the  farmer  has 
to  sell,  diminish  his  rent-paying  power, 
call  for  the  lowering  of  rent ;  and  this  is 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid-Lincolnshire  refers  to,  under 
the  cloak  of  euphemism,  as  ''agricul- 
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tural  depression."      The  object  of  the 
Boyal  Oommission  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Mid- Lincoln- 
shire and  his  Friends  wish  to  obtain  is 
neither  more  nor  less    than  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  the  payment  of  rents 
can  be  made  easy.     I  say  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Friends — ^'By  all 
means,  inquire  how  this  can  be  done, 
but  start  upon  your  investigation  with 
this   fact    well    impressed    upon    your 
minds — ^that  the  people  of  these  countries 
will  never  consent  to  your  providing  the 
landlord  with  his  rents  by  imposing  re- 
strictions of  any  kind,  or  to  any  extent, 
upon  the  importation  of  food  in   any 
shape.     You  will  stand  alone  in  your 
demand  for  Protection  for  agricultural 
produce."     In  dealing  with  this  matter, 
the  farmers  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  responsible  agents.     You  can  impose 
impossible  rents  upon  them,  and  punish 
them  for  not  paying ;  but  I  was  glad  to 
see  that,  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  held  in 
London,  on  Wednesday,  a  gentleman, 
who  wanted    to    dilate  on  Protection, 
could  not  even  get  a  hearing.     Sir,  the 
present  question  will  be  cleared  of  a 
great  deal  of  misleading  ambiguity  by  a 
timely  recognition  of  the  truth  that  agri- 
cultural depression  means  inability,  in 
the  presence  of  severe  circumstances,  to 
pay  high  rents.     The  rent  question  will 
become  a  grave  one,  more  especially  in 
Ireland,  where  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  tenants  have  agreed  to  their 
present    rents  only  under  compulsion. 
They  had  to  choose  between  accepting 
the  landlord's  terms  or  eviction,  which 
entailed  instant  ruin ;   and,  naturally, 
preferred  the   alternative  that,   at   all 
events,  gave  them  a  chance  of  surviving 
till  happier  times.     The  circumstances 
attending  the  letting  of  land  in  Ire- 
land are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
general  community,  and  have  begotten 
a  feeling  of  universal  sympathy  for  the 
tenant  and  of  aversion  to  the  landlord, 
who,  it  is  felt,  has  been  exercising  an 
unjust  power.     This  it  is  that  has  led, 
and  will  lead,  to    great   tenant   right 
meetings  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  use  of 
strong  language,  as  well  in  denunciating 
the  injustice  of  which  the  tenants  are  the 
victims  as  in  endeavouring  to  inspire  them 
with  courage  for  the  assertion  of  their 
undoubted   right.     Sir,  the    real — the 
only — method  of  dealing  with  the  agri- 
cultural depression  is  to  establish  a  fair 
system  for  the  adjustment  of  rent.    The  I 
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codlowner,  the  cotton  spinner,  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  traders  of    all  classes 
have  had  to  refer   disputes    involTing 
millions  of  money — involving  the  very 
existence  of  themselves  and  their  families 
— to  arbitration,  and  why  should  the 
landlord    be    permitted  to   say  to  his 
tenant — ''  I  shall  have  what  rent  I  like, 
or  I  shall  drive  you  off  the  land  ?"  Prac- 
tically speaking,  the  issue  is  precisely 
the  same.     The  farmer  wants  to  retain 
from  the  profits  of  the  land  as  much  as 
will  enable  him  to  live ;  the  workman 
wants  to  receive  from  the  profits  of  his 
business  enough  for    a    like    purpose. 
Both  landlord  and  manufacturer  striTe 
to  take,  or  to  be  in  a  position  to  take, 
more  than  their  fair  share.     The  resort 
to  arbitration  is  supported  by  a  principle 
whose  application  is  general.     One  and 
aU  admit  that  a  man  cannot  be  trusted 
to  be  the  judge  in  his  own  case,  and  I 
am    not    aware    of   there    being  anj 
grounds  for  concluding  that  landlords 
are  exempted  from  the  ordinary  failings 
of  human  nature.     That  the  system  of 
arbitration  has  only  been  put  in  prac- 
tice under  compulsion  does  not  derogate 
from  its  excellence.     All  the  constitu- 
tional blessings  we  now  enjoy  are  the 
result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
those  who  acted  as  if  the   world  was 
made  for  themselves  alone.     Sir,  unless 
you  decide  upon  a  fair  system  of  adjust- 
ing rent,  the  present  race  of  occupiers 
will  be  swept  away.    A  temporary  re- 
mission of  25,  t50,  or  100  per  cent,  is  only 
a  passing  respite.     Great  difficidties  are 
before    us.     We  must  meet  them  by 
doing  promptly  what  justice  has  been 
long  calling  upon  us  to  do — ^that  is,  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  the 
continuous  occupation  of  his  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  a  rent  to  be  de- 
cided, when  necessity  arises,  by  an  im- 
partial tribunal.    We  shall  then,  Sir, 
have  no  need  of  resorting  to  the  expe- 
dients contemplated  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite ;  as  a  protest  against  which  I 
shall,  at  the  proper  time,  ask  the  House 
to  add  the  words  of  my  Notice  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid-Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  accepted  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  far 
Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  that  he 
did  not  advocate  a  return  to  Protectios ; 
but  he  could  not  help  saying  that  a 
more  able  and  a  more  powerful  speech 
than  the  hon.  Member's  in  favour  of  a 
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ntam  to  protectiye  duties  he  had  never 
r  liaard.   The  question  of  Free  Trade  now 
■i  pvesented  itself  under  new  conditions. 
f  J^onnerly,  it  was  discussed  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  assertions  by  Free  Traders 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  would  soon 
fellow  their  example ;    but  those  pro- 
phecies had  proved    singularly  unfor- 
tanate.    Not  only  had  the  rest  of  the 
I  world  not  adopted  Free  Trade,  but  pro- 
1  tective  duties  had  been  steadily  on  the 
I  increase  in  other  countries,  and  were 
\  likely  to  go  on  increasing.    As  a  conse- 
t  quence,  perhaps,  the  Free  Traders  had 
r  ehanged  their  tone.  They  had  abandoned 
^argument,  and  resorted  to  assertion  and 
t/vitaperation.    They  gave  it  plainly  to 
jLbe  understood  that  those  who  differed 
^bom  them  were  idiots.     If,   however, 
s^%ee  Traders  were  right  in  their  opi- 
K^lucni,  they  must  put  down  the  greater 
l^bortion  of  the  population  of  Franco, 
jjBermany,   and  the    United   States   as 
^GBots  also.     The    Free    Trade    policy 
Z^imouiited  to  this — that  England  was  to 
:  >j|dYe  everything,  and  receive  nothing. 
7or  his  own  part,   he  held  that   the 
^  %«alth  of  a  thousand  worlds  would  not 
Inffice  to  maintain  a  country  which  acted 
Vpon  Buch  a  policy.    In  connection  with 
\  tfis  question  there  were  several  mis- 
jHiiiprehensions  which  he  wished  to  clear 

LJP*  ^®  w^  ^^^  t^®  Anti-Corn  Law 
-jbeague  aimed  at  obtaining  cheap  food 
Jfinr  the  million.  What  they  really 
r'vanted  was  cheap  labour  for  themselves. 
^t-^Dieie  was  no  greater  fallacy  on  earth 
Tttan  that  which  was  contained  in  the 
.-ipords  "  cheap  food."  It  was  a  fallacy 
JEn  the  sense  that  it  misled  the  judgment 
iind  good  sense  of  the  people  of  this 
^CjOiixitry.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
.clieap  food  in  the  abstract,  and  taking 
"^  the  test  the  price  of  a  pound  of  beef 
a  loaf  of  bread.  What  constituted 
ip  food  was  this — whether  the  labour- 
>pulation — the  great  mass  of  the 
le — were  or  were  not  in  a  position 
become  possessed  of  that  food.  A 
which  he  had  heard  gave  point  to 
^«Mit  remark.  It  was  an  Irish  labourer, 
|%riho,  coming  to  Liverpool,  was  asked  to 
ij  1«.  a-dozen  for  eggs.  He  replied 
it  he  could  get  them  for  6^.  a-dozen 
Ireland.  The  shopkeeper  retorted, 
Wiy  don't  you  go  to  Ireland  and  get 
iBham,   then?"  when  the  Irishman  an- 

feeredf  •*  Sure,  and  who  is  to  give  me 
)  Sd,  there?"    This  reply  contained 
R^  whole  gist  of  the  matter.     They 


could  not  attempt  to  make  cheap  food 
by  lowering  prices,  for  it  was  a  fallacy 
to  do  so.  Labour  must  be  paid  out 
of  capital ;  and  if  they  did  not  do  their 
best  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  not  doing  their  best  to 
better  the  position  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Another  great  fallacy  lay  in 
the  fact  that  Free  Traders  always  pro- 
fessed to  benefit  the  consumer;  whereas, 
in  order  to  make  a  country  prosperous, 
it  was  necessary  to  benefit  the  producers, 
because  the  producers  embraced  nine- 
tenths  of  the  human  race,  whereas  the 
consumers,  apart  from  the  producers, 
were  a  very  small  class  in  the  community, 
not  more,  probably,  than  one-tenth  of 
the  whole.  Therefore,  Free  Traders, 
for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  one-tenth 
who  produced  nothing,  starved  the  other 
nine-tenths.  Another  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  Free  Trade  was  this.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  the  Irish 
Famine  as  the  reason  of  his  sudden  con- 
version to  Free  Trade.  When  he  re- 
pealed the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  ho  im- 
posed a  bs,  duty  for  three  years  upon 
wheat  imported  into  this  country,  which 
duty  was  in  force  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Famine ;  whereas,  under 
the  old  sliding-scale  system,  wheat  would 
have  been  imported  into  Ireland  free  of 
duty.  It  had  been  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  Free  Traders  to  confound  pro- 
tective with  prohibitory  duties.  He  was 
an  old  Protectionist — he  was  a  Protec- 
tionist still,  and  the  longer  he  lived  the 
more  reason  he  found  for  believing  that 
the  principles  he  held  were  right  and 
sound.  But,  while  he  was  a  Protec- 
tionist, he  was  entirely  opposed  to  pro- 
hibitive duties,  than  which,  he  believed, 
nothingcould  be  more  ruinous  to  a  coun- 
try. When  the  French  Treaty  was 
under  discussion,  in  1860,  they  were  told 
that  Free  Trade  had  achieved  a  triumph 
in  the  conversion  of  a  French  Emperor. 
But  the  French  Emperor  really  only  be- 
came a  convert  from  prohibitory  to 
protective  duties,  and  those  much  higher 
than  any  man  in  his  sense  ought  to  ad- 
vocate. A  great  change  had  come  over 
the  coimtry  lately.  Formerly,  they  were 
always  told  that  the  condenmation  of 
Free  Trade  doctrines  came  solely  from 
the  rural  districts.  But  now  it  came 
from  the  towns.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Mac  Iver), 
though  he  refused  to  admit  that  he  was 
a  Protectionist,  had  made    a  forcible 
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speech  in  favour  of  protectiTe  duties. 
One  thing,  at  all  eyents,  was  clear;  they 
must  either  have  Protection  or  Free 
Trade.  Partial  legislation  would  not 
do.  We  are  now  mainly  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  com ;  but  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  say,  with  the  United 
States,  our  home  resources  would  be 
wholly  insufficient ;  whereas,  under  the 
old  protective  system,  we  always  had  a 
supply  of  com  enough  for  the  consump- 
tion of  two  years,  and  were  put  beyond 
the  risk  of  finding  ourselves  in  a  state  of 
actual  starvation.  It  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  lived  from  hand-to-mouth 
much  more  now  than  formerly,  and  that 
there  were  certain  conceivable  circum- 
stances in  which  we  might  be  unable  to 
feed  our  population.  It  was  evident  that 
protective  duties  would  remedy  that  de- 
fect in  our  economy.  The  advocates  of 
Free  Trade  might  jeer  at  the  notion  of 
Heciprocity ;  but  he  could  quote  the  opi- 
nions of  very  eminent  men,  whom  no 
one  could  afford  to  despise.  Adam  Smith 
had  expressly  said  that  there  was  a  case 
in  which  it  was  proper  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  Beciprocity,*"  and  that  was  wnen  a 
foreign  nation  restricted,  by  prohibitory 
duties,  the  importation  of  some  of  our 
products.  There  might  be  good  policy 
m  a  retaliation  of  that  kind,  where 
there  was  a  probability  of  procuring  a 
repeaT  of  the  high  duties.  Besides  &at 
opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  he  would  men- 
tion another  dictum  of  a  great  authority, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
had  said — 

*<  The  country  cannot  be  expected  to  renounce 
the  power  of  taxing  foreigners,  unless  foreigners 
in  return  will  practice  the  same  forbearance. 
The  only  mode  in  which  the  country  can  save 
itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue  duties 
imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  commodities, 
is  to  imposes  corresponding  revenue  duties  on 
theirs.'* 

One  very  considerable  difficulty  told 
against  the  advocates  of  Protection  in 
the  present  day,  and  that  was  the  fact 
that  so  many  men  who  held  influential 
positions  in  the  country  had,  to  use  a 
plain  word,  "  ratted  "  on  the  question. 
They  included  in  their  ranks  the  present 
and  the  late  Prime  Minister.  Now, 
however  easy  it  might  be  to  induce  a 
man  to  **rat"  once,  it  was  all  but  im- 
possible to  get  him  to  do  so  twice  ;  and 
it  was  a  hope,  not  likely  to  be  justified 
by  the  event,  that  those  distinguished 
men,  whose  opinions  had  been  so  lightly 
changed  in  the  first  instance,  might  re- 

Mr.  Bentincic 


peat  the  process  in  their  more  matore 
years.  He  would  only  add  that  he  trusted 
the  Gbvemment  would  recog^e  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  that  he  had 
desirea  to  make  his  protest  against  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  mischievous  system. 
Mb.  R.  W.  duff  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  addressed  us  tells  m 
he  is  an  "  old  Protectionist."    I  do  not 
think  the  House  will  disagree  with  his 
definition  of  himself ;  but  it  is  the  only 
part  of  his  speech  I  am  able  to  agree  with, 
and  I  am  rather  astonished  that  an  hon. 
Member  who  generally  expresses  so  much 
confidence  in  our  Navy  should  be  appre- 
hensive that,  in  case  of  our  being  at 
war,  we  are  likely  to  be  **  starved  out," 
as  surely  this  cannot  happen  unless  ve 
lose  command  of  the  sea?    However,  I 
like  an  opponent  who  has  the  courage  of 
his  opinion,  and,  unlike  the  Mover  of 
the  Motion  before  the  House,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  tells   us  outright  what  he 
wants,  and  thinks  the  only  cure  for  the 
present  state  of  things  is  a  return  to 
protective  duties.     Well,  Sir,  I  will  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  diecussing 
a  point  which  the  Mover  of  the  Motion 
himself  repudiates.    The  Motion  stand- 
ing in  my  name  proposes  that  this  Com- 
mission, if  granted,  should  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
entail  and  settlement  of  land.     £l  com- 
mon with  many  hon.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  with,  I  believe,  a  few 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  with  manj 
practical  agriculturists  and  writers  on 
political  economy,  I  consider  that  many 
of  the  evils  the  country  districts  are 
suffering  from  are  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  Laws  of  Entail  and  SeUlement. 
These  laws  prevent  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  soil,  and,  consequently,  re- 
tard the  progress  of  agriculture,  and 
they  prevent  estates  that  would  other- 
wise   be    sold  from    coming  into  the 
market.     Now,   Sir,  I  am  making  no 
attack  on  large  estates.    I  willingly  admit 
that  in  many  such  are  to  be  found  land 
admirably  farmed — good  buildings  and 
well-cared  for  farm  labourers — in  faetr 
if  I  wanted  to  find  a  model  of  farming, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  look  for  it  in  an 
estate  where  the  landlord  made  aU  the 
permanent  improvements,  and  left  hb 
tenant  his  capital  for  all  the  purposes  of 
high  modem  farming.    But  bow  many 
large  estates  do  we  not  all  know  where 
a   different    state    of   things   prevails, 
where,  from  various  circumstances  arising 
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out  of  the  Law  of  Entail,  the  landlord 
18  not  able  to  do  justice  to  his  property? 
Take  the  case,  so  often  referred  to,  of  a 
limited  owner  with  an  encumbered  estate 
and  a  large  family.    If  a  tenant  ask  for 
repairs  his  landlord  tells  him — '*  I  have 
done  enough  for  my  next  heir ;  you  must 
just   work    away    as    best   you    can." 
Hence  the  tumble-down  buildings,  the 
undrained   fields,    and    the    miserable 
hovels  for  labourers,  which  have  brought 
discredit  on  so  many  entailed  properties. 
Sir,  I  maintain  that  it  is  by  removing 
these  gprievances  that  landowners  who 
are  rich  enough  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
land  are  likely  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion.    There  is  no  class  more  interested 
in  reforming  the  Land  Laws  than  land- 
lords  themselves.      Another    aspect    I 
would  ask  them  to  look  at  this  question 
from  is  this — would  it  not  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  more  landed  proprietors? 
Land  is  confined  to  a  class  numerically 
small.     In  Scotland,  certainly  politically 
weak,   and  in  England  under  an  ex- 
tended county  franchise  not  likely  to  be 
very  strong,  we  hear  constantly,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  throw  burdens  on  land.  Woidd 
it  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  more 
proprietors  to  defend  the  land  from  these 
burdens?     In  the  county  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  (Banfi'shire),  there 
are  only  36  owners  of  land  of  over  50 
acres,    although    the    county    contains 
407,000   acres.      Speaking    as    a    pro- 
prietor, I  should  be  glad  to  see  that 
number  trebled  or  quadrupled.    I  shall, 
no  doubt,  be  told  that  if  land  came  into 
the  market  it  would  be  bought  up  by 
some  great  local  magnate.      In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  that  would  be  so;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  land  having  no  special 
sporting  or  residential  attraction,  if  put 
in  the  market  in  lots  of  200  or  300  acres 
for  ag^cultural  purposes  in  many  parts 
of  the  countiy,  would  readily  find  pur- 
chasers.    I  therefore  maintain  that  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  while  it  will  not 
injuriously  affect  those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  land,  is  calculated  to  produce  an 
increeised  number  of  proprietors.    I  am 
not  for  a  moment  advocating  the  system 
of  peasant  proprietors,   as  I  think  it 
alike  unattainable  and  undesirable.  We 
have  been  told  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
that  sales  by  the  rich  to  the  rich  are  of 
comparatively  small    importance  ;  but 
what  I  want  to  promote  are  sales  by  the 
poor  landlord  to  the  rich  man.    Legis- 


lation which  promotes  this  must  be  bene- 
ficial  to  the  land.   The  more  marketable 
you  make  land  the  better  for  everyone 
connected  with  it.    I  know  it  is  not  en- 
tails and  settlements  alone  that  render 
land  unsaleable;  it  is  the  expense  of  con- 
veyancing and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
it  may  cost  and  the  time  it  may  take  to 
complete  a  title  that  prevents  men  of 
ordinary  means  from  purchasing  land ; 
but  the  land  must  be  freed  from  entail 
and  settlement  before  it  can  come  into 
the  market.    Now,  I  want  to  know  in 
whose  behalf  these  entails  are  made? 
They  certainly  do  not  benefit  the  limited 
owner.     If  we  are  to  judge  by  reso- 
lutions of  agricultural  associations,  they 
are  certainly  unpopular  with  the  farmer. 
They  do  not  meet  with  approval  from 
the  general  public.     Then  whom  do  they 
benefit  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  lawyers,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  no  other  human 
being.     An  interesting  work,  no  doubt 
well  known  to  many  hon.  Gentlemen, 
entitled  the  The  Eeign  of  Law,  has  been 
written  by  one  of  our  leading  Liberal 
statesmen.     A  work  bearing  a  similar 
title,  and  showing  how  everyone  con- 
nected with  land  is  governed  by  his 
lawyer,   would  be  equally  instructive, 
and  yet  remains  to  be  written.     Now, 
Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  rash  as  to 
attack  the  learned  Profession,  I  am  only 
condemning  a  system  which  has  formed 
the  theme '  of  much  eloquent  declama- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt),  and  other  eminent 
learned  Gentlemen  in  this  House.    In 
1872  there  was  a  debate  on  the  entail 
and  settlement  of  land  on  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  W.  Fowler,  then  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  well 
known  for  many  years  in  this  House, 
expressed  himself  in  these  terms — 

"  As  to  the  efforts  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
land,  they  were  necessarily  fruitless  as  long  as 
land  was  rendered  an  untransferable  article  by 
60,  70,  or  possibly  90  years*  old  charges,  which 
had  to  be  thoroughly  examined  prior  to  a  trann- 
fer.  Lawyers  seemed  to  regard  land  as  if  its 
only  use  was  for  settlements  and  entails,  just  as 
Mr.  Robert  Sawj'er  in  Piekicick  could  never  see 
a  well-turned  arm  or  handsome  leg  but  he  looked 
on  it  in  the  light  of  a  subject  for  amputation/' 
—[3  Mansard,  ccx.  1016.] 

And  this  state  of  things.  Sir,  still  con* 
tinues.  Lawyers  live  upon  we  unfor- 
timate  landowners,  with  cnarges  for  title 
deeds,  uselessly  long  drawn  leases,  im- 
provement bonds,  drainage  rent  charges; 
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they  fatten  upon  all  these  daring  our 
lifetime,  and  after  our  death  they  squabble 
over  settlements  they  themselves  have 
made,  and  half  ruining  our  successors 
with  executory  charges.  A  Committee 
has  been  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  sys- 
tem of  registration  of  land,  and  they 
have  been  peering  into  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  has 
happily  termed  a  "  mausoleum  of  parch- 
ments." Until  land  is  freed  from  the 
power  of  being  settled  beyond  the  lives- 
in-being,  it  will  never  become  a  market- 
able commodity.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  is  moving 
for  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  Heports  of  previous  inquiries 
into  rural  affairs  before  seeking  for  fresh 
inform ation  ?  Now,  in  the  Library  are  to 
be  found  the  Heports  of  the  Commissioners 
and  sub-Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers.  They  were  unanimous  in  at- 
tributing the  bad  condition  of  labourers' 
dwellings  to  the  strict  Law  of  Entail  and 
Settlement.     Mr.  Culley  says — 

"  It  is  too  evident  that  the  great  cottage  diffi- 
culty is  the  poverty  of  the  landowning  class,  the 
proprietors  of  heavily  hardened  estates  who,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  are  unahle  ade- 
qoatoly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  ownership, 
either  to  their  estates  or  to  the  puhlic. 

The  Beport  teems  with  similar  passages. 
I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  reading ; 
but  if,  in  1870,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Culley,  the  owners  of  land  were  not  able 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  estates,  are  they 
likely  to  be  able  to  perform  that  duty 
better  now?  "What  is  to  happen  to  owners 
of  comparatively  small  estates  then? 
These  properties  are  already  heavily 
burdened.  Farms  are  thrown  on  their 
hands ;  they  have  no  power  of  raising 
money  to  stock  them.  Is  the  owner  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  nobleman^ who, 
in  the  days  of  rotten  boroughs,  inquired, 
''  have  I  not  a  right  to  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own,"  shut  up  his  house,  lock 
his  door,  and  allow  his  land  to  lie  fallow  ? 
Do  not  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  think 
that  if  this  is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale, 
it  will  be  likely  to  raise  questions  about 
land  that  most  of  us  would  be  glad  to 
see  lie  dormant  during  our  time  ?  And 
I  maintain,  Sir,  that  the  policy  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  be  wise  in  time, 
and  give  to  limited  owners  a  greater 
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power  of  managing  their  estates,  or  you 
will  have,  as  Lord  Derby  predicted,  an 
Encumbered  Estates  Court  for  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  besides  Ireland. 
It  is  useless  hon.  Members  coming  down 
here  and  assuring  us  that  land  in  Eng- 
land is  generally  well-managed,  when 
we  have  such  Heports  as  that  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  in  1873,  signed  by 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  and  other  large 
owners,  assuring  us  that  out  of  20,000,000 
acres  of  land  only  3,000,000  is  properly 
drained.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Caird  and  other  high  authorities,  and  my 
own  limited  experience  as  a  landlord  for 
the  last  25  years  certainly  bears  it  out,  that 
no  improvement  pays  better  than  well- 
executed  drainage.  Have  not  the  general 
public  an  interest  in  inquiring  why  is 
land  so  mismanaged  ?  I  attribute  this 
entirely  to  want  of  capital,  brought 
about  by  the  operation  of  the  Law  of 
Entail.  In  this  House  are  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  connected  with  business. 
Let  me  ask  any  of  them,  be  they  bankers, 
merchants,  shipowners,  or  railway  direc- 
tors, how  would  their  business  get  on  if 
they  were  told — '*  There  is  your  income, 
you  must  conduct  your  business  on  that; 
but  not  one  shilling  of  your  capital  shall 
you  touch ;  that  is  to  be  reserved  for 
your  great-grandson ; "  do  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen think  their  business  would  be 
very  profitable?  Yet  that  is  the  posi- 
tion you  put  limited  owners  in.  The 
folly  of  this  system  has  been  seen  for 
many  generations.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Mr.  Burke  writes — 

**  Agriculture  will  not  attain  any  degree  of 
perfection  till  commercial  principles  be  applied 
to  it;  or,  in  other  words,  till  country  gentle* 
men  are  convinced  that  the  expenditure  of  a 
small  portion  of  capital  on  land  is  the  true  secrpt 
of  securing  a  larger  capital  by  insuring  increased 
returns." 

I  think,  therefore,  Sir,  I  am  borne  out 
by  some  high  authorities  in  attributing 
the  want  of  the  application  of  capital  to 
the  soil  to  the  operation  of  the  Lav  of 
Entail.  I  may  be  told  that  money  can 
be  borrowed  from  improvement  com- 
panies ;  but  as  long  as  these  companies 
that  lent  the  money  paid  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent,  was  that  likely  to  be  an 
economical  transaction  for  the  borrowers? 
If  we  are  to  have  this  Royal  Commission, 
it  should  certainly  inquire  into  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  When  the  question  of 
entail  was  before  Parliament  in  187», 
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file  light  hon.  Oentlenian  the  Member 
&r  Gbeenwiohy  then  Prime  Minister, 
Mid — 

'^  I  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion  ....  that 
UkD  entire  subject  of  the  laws  of  entail,  settle- 
meni,  and  limited  ownership,  does  demand  the 
early  and  serious  consideration  of  Parliament." 
— [3  Hatuardt  ccx.  1027-8.J 

Her  Majesty's  Government  refused  to 
ffraat  the  Commission  when  it  was  asked 
n>r  by  the  Marquess  of  Huntly  in 
**  another  place ; "  but  I  hope.  Sir,  that 
ardent  desire  to  act  consistently,  which 
has  80  marked  the  character  of  the  Go- 
▼amment,  both  in  their  home  and  foreign 
policy,  will  not  prevent  them  from  grant- 
ing it  now ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  appointed, 
its  time  cannot  be  better  occupied  than 
hj  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  our 
Land  Laws ;  and  in  begging  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  include  the  subject  in  their  in- 
quiry, I  would  ask  them  not  to  resist 
toe  Motion  in  the  spirit  they  have  so 
often  resisted  measures  for  their  own 
adrantage  when  pressed  on  them  from 
this  side  of  the  House.  I  invite  them 
to  assist  in  making  the  laws  relating  to 
land  to  conform  more  to  the  requirements 
of  modem  agriculture  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  we  live  in.  Under  entails  and 
•dtdements  is  licked  up  the  capital  that 
might  enable  a  landlord  to  assist  many 
a  furmer  out  of  his  present  difficulties, 
and  enormously  increase  the  production 
of  the  land,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  of  this  country. 

Mb.  glare  read  :  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Banbury  (Mr.  B.  Samuel- 
son)  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
qnire  into  the  operation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act,  and  on  that  occasion 
I  supported  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  then  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  the 
lai^r  question  as  to  agricultural  dis- 
tress were  to  be  considered,  it  had  better 
be  oonsidered  by  a  Boyal  Commission, 
and.  not  by  a  Select  Committee.  I  may 
atate  that  I  am  still  of  that  opinion,  and 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  same 
opinion  is  entertained  by  the  country 
out-of-doors.  The  truth  is  that  the  pub- 
lic have  lost  faith  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Business  of  this  House  is  conducted, 
and  they  imagine  that  if  a  question  like 
this  is  sent  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  there  will  be  the  same  flood  of 
talk  there  that  is  found  in  this  Assembly 
and,  oonsequently,  the  same  obstruction 
to  Business.  Now,  Sir,  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  probably  say  that  if  you  appoint  a 


Boyal  Commission  the  subject  will  be 
shelved  for  a  very  long  time.  But  it  must 
be  shelved  under  any  circumstances  till 
next  year,  even  if  it  is  remitted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House ;   but  I  apprehend 
that  a  Boyal  Commission  could  at  once 
be  appointed,  so  that  it  may  commence 
its  inquiry  during  the  Becess,  and  if  it 
has  not  time  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
its  inquiry  before  it  thinks  it  right  to 
make  a  final  Beport,  it  can  make  Be- 
ports  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem 
fit.      For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  that 
having  sat  on  one  Boyal  Commission,  as 
weU  as  on  several  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  should  infinitely 
prefer  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  by 
means  of  a  Boyal  Commission,  because 
in  the  case  of  such  a  body  you  get  some- 
what above  mere  Party  lines ;  whereas  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  altogether  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  Party  politics. 
Before  I  address  myself  to  the  main 
points  on  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  House,  I  wish  to  make  a 
remark  in  reference  to  what  has  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Banff  (Mr.  B.  W.  Duff),  who  has 
just  spoken.     I  think  there  is  this  to  be 
said  about  the  Law  of  Entail  —  that 
whereas  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  large  properties 
together,  it  also,  in  some  measure,  pre- 
serves a  large  number  of  little  estates 
which  would  otherwise  bo  swallowed  up. 
Many    small    owners    throughout    the 
whole  of  England  are  desirous  of  entail- 
ing their  estates  as  if  they  were  Dukes 
and  Lords.     I  know  it  is  tlie  case  in  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  small  estates  which 
I  could  mention  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Law  of  Entail  they  would  very  soon 
be    sold.      [An    hon.    Member:    Very 
good.]    Yes ;  and  I  say  very  good,  too. 
But  by  whom  would  they  be  bought? 
Why,  by  the  next  great  proprietor,  or 
some  leviathan  capitalist.     For  my  part, 
I  am    willing  to   admit   that  I   think 
very  large    estates  are  a  burden — an 
actual  burden — to  the  owners,  and  no 
particular  advantage  to  the  public ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  there  are  a 
great  many  large  entailed  estates  that  are 
particularly  well  managed,  and  that  are 
farmed  much  better  than  a  quantity  of 
small  estates  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
owners,  and  I  contend  that  those  estates 
produce  more  food  upon  the  whole  than 
some  of  the  small  estates.    Now,  Sir,  th^ 
point  to  which  1  desvre  lo  ftii^\.  \Itift  ^V 
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tention  of  the  House  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  this  inquiry ;  and  I 
would  say,  although  I  have  not  heard 
much  of  it  to-night,  that  the  almost  in- 
variable burden  of  the  song  outside  the 
House  is  this — that  in  order  to  meet 
these  bad  times  we  ought  to  double  the 
produce  of  the  country.      On  this  point 
I  state,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  with  our  present  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  chemistry  that  is  altogether 
and  entirely  impossible.     I  do  not  say 
this  on  my  own  experience  only.  I  would 
quote  from  a  very  able  pamphlet  recently 
written  by  a  great  chemist — Mr.  Lawes 
— probably  the  best  practical  chemist 
and  the  most  patient  inquirer  and  inves- 
tigator into  agricultural  facts  of  any  man 
living.  Th  e  pamphlet  from  which  I  desire 
to  quote  is  entitled — Is  Higher  Farming  the 
Remedy  far  Lower  Prices  ?    And  this  ques- 
tion he  distinctly  answers  in  these  words 
— **  Higher  farming  can  only  be  profit- 
able when  the  price  of  produce  rises  and 
not  when  it  falls."      Well,  Sir,  I  know 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  Farmers' 
Club ;    but    I  believe    that,    whenever 
it  does  condescend  to  have  an  agricul- 
tural discussion,  it  is  always  willingto  hear 
a  few  facts  and  details  that  are  drawn 
from  actual  experience,  rather  than  theo- 
ries and  arguments  that  have  no  such 
foundation.  I  do  not  like  to  talk  "shop" 
on  such  an  occasion ;  but  I  do  hope  that 
you  will  allow  me  to  bring  forward  some 
facts  and  experiences  of  my  own.    With 
regard  to  the  operation  of  high  farming 
— that  is  to  say,  the  application  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  manure  to  the  land, 
the  same  high  authority,   Mr.   Lawes, 
says — **  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  in- 
crease of  the  crop  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  manure  supplied."  I 
am  quite  sure  of  this ;  but  I  would  go 
even  further  than  Mr.  Lawes,  and  say 
that  whereas  the  first  ton  of  manure  you 
apply  to  the  soil  will  in  all  probability 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  last  ton  of  manure  you 
apply  does  a  vast  deal  more  harm  than 
it  does  good.     You  cannot  tell  what  sort 
of  weather  you  are  going  to  have,  and 
the  manure  that  may  give  a  good  crop  in 
one  year  would  ve^^'  possibly  do  damage 
in  another  year.      There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  Norfolk  at  the  present 
moment  that  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  sun  are  a  great  deal  too  highly 
fanned — that  is  to  say,  that  the  growth 
of  barley  has  been  stimulated  to  such  a 

Mr.  Clare  Read 


degree  by  the  immense  amount  of  mois- 
ture we  have  had,  that  instead  of  stand- 
ing up  it  is  lying  on  the  ground  under 
the  influence  of  the  first  heavy  shower  it 
receives.     The  next  point  to  which  1 
would  refer  you  is  this — that  the  maxi- 
mum of  fertility,  especially  in  the  ordi- 
nary soils,  is  very  soon  reached;  but  there 
is  very  considerable  difficulty  in  main- 
taining that  maximum.    Now,  I  happen 
to  have  two  farms.     One  of  those  farms 
has  been  farmed  well  for  generations: 
and  although  on  that  farm  I  certainir 
grow  more  acres   of  com  and  keep  a 
good  deal  more  stock  than  my  predeces- 
sors, I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
augmenting  the  yield  per  acre.    On  the 
other  farm  which  I  took  some  years  ago, 
when  it  was  in  a  most  dreadfid  state  of 
filth  and  poverty,  although  I  drained  it 
and    steam-cultivated  it   and  manured 
it  very  heavily,  I  have  not  been  able  tn 
increase  the  production    more  than  50 
per  cent,  and  I  believe  that  if,  during* 
the  last  four  years,  you  were  to  sabfitract 
from  that  increased  produce  the  amount 
of  manure  and  the  feeding  stuffs  I  hare 
used  on   the  farm,   I  have  hardly  in- 
creased the  produce  at  all.    Now,  Sir, 
let  me  turn  to  the  hindrances  to  the 
application  of  capital,   particulariy  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    This  is  a 
point  that  I  have  mentioned  on  seTeral 
occasions  in  this  House,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to   say  much   about  it  to-night; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  may  repeat  the 
opinion    I    have    previously  exprweed 
with  regard  to  those  hindrances,  that 
they  ought  to  be  removed.    I  maintain 
that  opinion  still,  and  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  maintain  it  on  future  occm8iun& 
But  might  I  venture  to  quote  my  own 
experience,  where  no  hindrances  of  aaj 
kind  exist  ?    I  .pay  for  my  farms  what 
may  be  called  a  very  moderate  rent- 
some  persons  might  even  call  it  a  tot 
cheap  rent ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  beliere 
in  cheap  rents  in  these  times.  Howefw, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  at  all  over-rented, 
and  I  would  remark  that  I  have  in  om 
case  the  most  ample  security,  and  in  the 
other  the  most  perfect  faith  in  my  hnd- 
lady.     I  am  not  troubled  with  gitWBd 
game,  but  have  plenty  of  partridge*; 
if  I  want  building^,  I  can  g^t  all  I  wait 
by  paying  5  per  cent ;  I  have  the  ntoit 
absolute  freedom  of  cropping;   and  I 
may  add  that  I  treat  the  land  predselj 
as  if  it  were  my  own.     But  if  it  wore 
really  my  own.  there  would  be  this  dif- 
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ference — ^that  whereas  I  now  pay  the 
owners  something  like  3  per  cent,  and 
they  have  to  pay  the   outgoings  and 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  if  the  land 
were  my  own  property  I  should  cer- 
tainly want  4  per  cent,   and  I   should 
also  have  to  pay  all  these  outgoings  and 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair.  Therefore, 
I  am  quite  contented  with  my  position, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  invest  iu  land  even 
if  I  had  the  means.    I  do  not  like  to 
parade  my  losses  before  the  House,  for 
1  shall  most  likely  be  taunted  by  some- 
one who  will  say  that  I  come  to  the 
House  to  attend  to  other  people's  busi- 
ness, and  neglect  my  own  farm.     There 
mav'be  some  truth  in  this,  and  in  the 
further  remark  that  it  may  injure  my 
credit  at  my  bankers,  whore  I  may  want 
to  overdraw  my  account  before  the  har- 
vest.    But  I  must  add  that,  during  the 
last  four  years,  notwithstanding  that  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  grow  good 
crops,  and  have  spared  nothing  in  the 
way  of    expenditure — because  I  have 
£15  per  acre  invested  in  the  land,  and 
considering  that  I  am  put  to  no  nxpense 
in  regard  to  fixed  machinery,  and  that 
I  have  no  pedigree  stock  or  prize  cart- 
horses, I  think  that  is  ample— yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  have,  somehow 
or  other — I  wiU  not  call  it — lost ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  balance  is  £2,000  against 
me  during  that  period.     I  have  said  I 
would  not  call  this  lost.     Farmers  never 
think  the  money  they  spend  on   their 
farms  lost — they  say  it  is  in  the  land, 
and  it  will  all  come  back — and,  for  mv 
own  part,  I  hope  I  shall  find  it ;  but  I 
do  not  expect  it.     Well,  Sir,  we  are  told 
there  is  another  remedy  for  the  present 
low  prices,  and  that  is  that  we  should 
keep  more  stock.     But  if  you  keep  more 
stock  on  arable  land,  it  means  that  you 
must  provide  them  with  a  large  quantity 
of  artificial  food,  and  its  consumption  on 
arable  land  very  seldom  pays.     Indeed, 
it  hardly   ever  pays  when  you  winter 
graze  bullocks ;  and,  as  a  rule,  wo  find 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  artificial 
food  must  be  charged  on  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure,  and  wo  look  for 
the  profit  in  the  increase  of  the  corn 
produced.      If  the  com  crops  do   not 
pay,  and  the  beasts  do  not  pay,  it  must 
be  altogether  a  losing  business.  Another 
thing  that  we  are  often  told  is  that  we 
most  drain  the  land.    The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Banff  (Mr.  E.  W. 
Duff)  has  quoted  figures  which  he  says  . 


are  from  the  Lords'  Report  on  this 
matter;  but  I  think  it  is  simply  the 
opinion  given  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton. 

Mr.  R.  W.  duff  :  I  quoted  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ :  Then  that  Re- 
port is,  I  fear,  monstrously  wrong. 
Twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land  un- 
drained !  Where  are  they,  I  should  like 
to  know?  Are  they  in  England  or 
Wales,  or  does  the  calculation  include 
Scotland?  Only  3,000,000  acres  drained, 
and  20,000,000  still  requiring  draining 
in  this  Kingdom ! 

Mr.  R.  W.  duff  :  Land  not  properly 
drained. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ  :  They  were  not 
drained  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton — that  is 
what  you  mean.  They  are  not  drained 
by  the  Government  money,  or  by  those 
different  drainage  companies  we  have 
heard  about.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
some  of  these  witnesses  by  land  not 
being  properly  drained.  I  confess  I  am 
quite  staggered  by  these  figures.  Why, 
how  many  acres  of  land  are  there  under 
cultivation  and  how  many  under  grass 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  R.  W.  duff  :  47,000,000. 
Mr.  CLARE  READ:  Well,  Sir,  I 
think  it  is  32,000,000.  Is  not  half  the 
land  in  England  light  land  that  never 
has  been  drained,  and  that  wiU  never 
want  draining  ? 

Mr.  R.  AV.  duff  :  Grass  land. 
Mr.  CLARE  READ:  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will  look  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Returns,  which  show  the  total 
acreage  in  crops,  bare-fallow,  and  grass, 
in  Great  Britain,  which  is,  I  say,  in  gross, 
barely  32,000,000  acres,  or,  in  exact 
numbers,  31,854,532  acres.  As  to  the 
advantages  of  drainage  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  them  ;  but  I  would  add,  let 
hon.  Members  go  to  Kilbum  and  see 
what  are  the  advantages  that  have  been 
derived  from  drainage  there.  That  land 
has  been  perfectly  drained,  and  that  only 
very  recently,  and  yet  it  is  a  perfect 
quagmire.  Therefore,  when  you  tell  me 
that  the  panacea  for  the  present  dis- 
tressed state  of  agriculture  is  to  be  found 
in  the  drainage  of  the  land,  I  reply  that 
in  a  season  like  this  drainage  is  of  com- 
parative little  use.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted once  more  to  refer  to  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  may  say  I  had  a  field  last 
year  that  had  been  perfectly  drained. 
It  had  been  steam  cultivated  in  the 
autumn,  folded  in  the  winter,  was  topped. 
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dressed  and  sown  with  barley;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  cold  weather  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  wet  we  had  last 
year,  I  grew  the  astonishing  amount  of 
2. J  quarters  per  acre  upon  it.  It  was 
damaged  by  the  wet  harvest,  and  offer- 
ing it  for  sale  I  was  bid  £  1  per  quarter 
for  it.  Well,  I  would  not  take  that ;  so  I 
gave  it  to  the  bullocks,  and  as  the 
bullocks  did  not  pay  I  lost  everything. 
And  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  question  of 
rents.  We  have  been  told  that  rents 
are  too  high,  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances this  is  correct.  Bents  are  too 
high  in  certain  districts;  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  where  they 
have  been  recently  raised  they  ought  to, 
and  eventually  will,  come  down.  In  the 
case  of  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  recently  employed  professional 
aid  in  having  their  estates  re-valued, 
and  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
improvements  of  the  tenants,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  rents  are  too  high,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them  reduced.  But 
it  ought  to  be  recollected,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  how  small  a  proportion  the 
rent  under  high  farming  bears  to  the 
other  outgoings.  It  used  to  be  said,  in 
the  olden  time,  that  if  a  tenant  only 
made  three  rents  he  was  pretty  well  off ; 
but  I  maintain  that  if  on  arable  land  a 
high  farmer  does  not  turn  over  five  rents 
he  cannot  live.  You  have  your  rates, 
your  tithes,  and  your  taxes,  which  are 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  rental,  and 
then  you  have  your  labour  on  your 
arable  land,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
sometimes  come  to  50  per  cent  above 
the  rent  of  that  land ;  and  if  I  might 
diverge  from  the  point  one  moment  I 
would  say  how  cheerfully  I  pay  the  ad- 
vance that  has  taken  place  in  wages,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  how  bad  and  how  small 
in  quantity  is  the  work  I  get  for  the 
money.  Whereas,  during  the  last  nine 
months,  we  farmers  have  been  at  our 
wits'  end  to  find  employment  for  our 
people,  and  have  been  keeping  them  on 
when  they  have  not  been  earning  1«.  a- 
day,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  when  the 
busy  time  does  come — and  it  will  be  a  busy 
time  when  the  sun  thinks  proper  to  shine 
— I  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised,  not 
only  that  they  will  not  put  out  their  full 
strength,  but  if  some  of  them  were  to 
strike.  Well,  Sir,  we  have  also  to  pro- 
vide manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  and 
these  are  quite  equal  to  the  rental,  and 
sometimes  more  than   equal.     If  you 
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cannot  reduce  yoar  outgoings  in  propor- 
tion— if  you  were  to  take  20  per  cent  off 
the  rent — there  would  still  remain  tke 
other  four-fifths,  the  loss  on  which  would 
still  fall  on  the  tenant.     Now,  then,  1 
come  to  what  I  must  call  the  great  de- 
lusion that  exists  as  to  doubling  the  pro- 
duce.    Why,  Sir,  you  might  just  as  well 
say  that  because  I  have  a  horse  that  can 
trot  10  miles  an  hour  I  can  make  him 
go  20.     It  is  a  total  impossibility.    If 
you  were  to  apply  the  idea  to  France 
or  America,  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  it.  We  grow  twice  the  yield  of  France 
and  three  times  that  of  America.  When 
we  come  to  find  an  authority  for  this  as- 
sertion as  to  doubling  our  production, 
we  see  that  Lord  Derby  once  made  that 
foolish  statement;  but  I  think  I  am 
right   in    sa3ring  that    Lord    Derby  is 
about  as  much  an  authority  on  agricul- 
ture as  I  should  be  on  foreign  affairs. 
The  other  day,  when  he  made  a  speech 
at  a  meeting  of  Lancashire  farmers,  in 
Liverpool,  he  did  not  repeat  that  state- 
ment.   The  truth  is  that  he  was  such  a 
thorough  going  wet  blanket   that  he 
could-  not  even  give  them  that  bit  of  en- 
couragement ;    doubtless  he  had  been 
told  something  about  the  impossibility 
of  the  thing.  But  there  is  one  man  whose 
opinion  on  agricultural  matters  I  greatly 
value,  and  who  has  been  taxed  with 
having  made  this  statement ;  I  refer  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  my  own  oountj, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.     Among  all  the 
goodly  array  of  aristocratic  agriculturists 
we  have  in  this  country,  he  is  the  best 
practical  farmer  that  I  have  ever  known, 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  made  that 
statement ;  but  if  he  did  I  do  not  think 
his  Lordship  meant  to  apply  the  obee^ 
vation  in  the  extended  manner  in  which 
people  have  taken  it.    If  he  did,  I  would 
ask  him  how  it  comes  to  pass,  if  the 
produce  can  be  doubled,  that  he  does 
not  grow  more  com  per  acre  than  his 
late  father  ?  The  Holkham  estate  is  pro- 
bably the  best  farmed  estate  in  the  King- 
dom.    If  there  is  a  better  farmed  estate 
I  will  ask  pardon  for  my  assertion,  hot 
I  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  as  well  and  peihaps 
better  farmed  than  most  others  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  has  been  any  increase  latdj 
in  the  production  per  acre  on  that  estate. 
In  fact,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  wiD 
take  the  produce  of  the  Holkham  estits 
for  the  last  10  years  and  then  go  bad 
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to  the  last  10  years  during  whicli  it  was 
farmed  under  the  great  Coke  of  Holk- 
ham,  I  believe  the  advantage  would  be 
found  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  old 
rather  than  of  the  new  farming.  Now, 
Sir,  there  was  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre, 
who  was  the  best  tiller  of  the  soil  I  ever 
knew ;  and  in  the  year  1847,  or  some- 
where about  that  period,  Mr.  Caird,  as 
special  commissioner  of  The  Times fYisited 
Castleacre,  and  reported  generally  on 
the  system  of  Norfolk  farming  then  in 
vogue.  Well,  20  years  after  that  Mr. 
Caird  visited  Castleacre  again,  and  I  re- 
member the  question  being  asked  by 
him — **  Now,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Hudson — 
**  What  have  you  been  able  to  do  during 
the  last  20  years.  How  much  have  you 
increased  your  produce  ?  "  I  ought  here 
to  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Hudson  had, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  spent 
no  less  than  £70,000  in  artificial  food 
for  stock ;  and  he  replied—  '*  I  have  not 
been  able  to  increase  my  produce  of 
barley  at  all ;  but  I  have  diminished  its 
quality;" — that  is  to  say,  he  grew  a 
worse  sample  than  before  —  and  he 
added — '*A11  I  have  been  able  to  do 
is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  my  wheat 
to  the  extent  of  two  bushels  per  acre." 
Now,  there  are  many  gentlemen  who 
have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Mechi.  Well, 
what  has  he  done,  after  having  farmed 
the  Tiptree  Hall  estate  so  well  for  all 
these  years,  to  increase  the  produce 
of  the  soil  ?  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  before  Mr.  Mechi  took 
that  farm  the  average  growth  of  wheat 
was  something  like  30  bushels  per 
acre.  Mr.  Mechi  has  loudly  proclaimed 
what  he  grew  in  1868  and  1870,  two 
of  the  most  notable  wheat  years  we 
have  had  within  the  last  generation — 
years,  by  the  bye,  which  suited  the  clay 
land  of  Essex,  but  which  burnt  up  the 
roots  and  grass  and  spring  corn  of  Nor- 
folk. Well,  I  think  Mr.  Mechi' s  recent 
experience  is  that  he  grows  about  4^ 
quarters  per  acre ;  and  after  all  ho  has 
done  and  expended  I  do  not  believe  that 
if  his  estate  of  Tiptree  were  put  into  the 
market  to-morrow  it  would  realize  one 
quarter  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
upon  it  beyond  the  natural  value  of  the 
land — and  I  am  quite  certain  of  this — 
that  if  Mr.  Mechi  were  to  ask  me  or  any 
farmer  to  go  over  it  and  fix  the  amount  of 
rental  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  should  say 
that  a  very  fair  rent  would  be  25«.  per 
acre.     I  will  just  trouble  the  House  with 


one  other  quotation,  and  that  is  from  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Beare,  who,  the  other 
day,  wrote  in  77ie  Nineteenth  Century  a 
very  able  article.  Well,  what  did  ho 
say  ?  Why,  that  if  you  would  take 
away  all  the  legal  impediments  to  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  soil,  he  was 
positive  tihat  in  10  years  the  increase 
would  be  50  per  cent.  Now,  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  an  Essex  farmer,  and 
he  retired  from  farming  only  last  year 
in  order  to  find  more  general  employ- 
ment in  editing  newspapers,  and  work 
of  that  kind.  If  Mr.  Beare  is  so 
sure  of  this,  he  should  go  into  the 
County  of  Essex  at  the  present  moment, 
and  there  he  would  hear  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  let  at 
almost  any  price  the  tenant  may  please 
to  offer,  and  on  almost  any  terms  he 
likes.  There  is,  however,  another  point 
on  which  I  would,  in  continuation, 
say  something.  Indeed,  I  should  like 
to  dwell  on  the  point.  We  have  been 
told  by  many  people  that  the  produce 
of  this  Island  ought  to  maintain  all 
the  inhabitants !  Why,  Sir,  what  utter 
rubbish  !  I  quite  agree  with  my  hon. 
Friend  who  spoke  from  this  part  of  the 
House  a  short  time  ago,  and  who  said 
that  **The  British  Empire"  could  main- 
tain all  its  population,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  it  were  to  do  so,  as  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  were  to 
depend  more  on  our  own  Colonies  and 
less  on  foreigners  for  the  grain  and 
other  produce  we  consume.  But  for 
anyone  to  tell  us  that  high  farming  is 
able  to  maintain  all  the  population  of 
this  country  out  of  the  produce  of  our 
own  soil  is  to  put  before  us  what  is  a 
complete  delusion.  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  what  I  mean.  If  we  were  to 
grow  more  wheat,  and  if  we  were  to 
l)roduce  a  larger  quantity  of  meat,  we 
might  possibly  feed  the  people  with 
bread  and  fiesh  ;  but  how  are  we  to  do 
this  ?  There  are  only  two  ways  that  I 
can  suggest.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
if  you  drain  your  land  and  have  proper 
tillage  so  as  to  keep  it  clean,  that  is  the 
way  to  farm ;  but  I  do  not  call  it  high 
farming.  It  is  good  farming,  what  we 
ought  to  expect  and  nothing  more,  but 
not  high  farming.  There  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  you  can  greatly  increase 
the  produce  of  the  land — one  is,  by  the 
direct  application  of  manures ;  and  the 
other,  by  keeping  more  stock  and  pur- 
chasing food  for  them.     But  whet^  \.% 
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the  manure  to  come  from  ?  We  have  | 
certainly  plenty  of  coprolites  in  this 
country,  and,  in  all  probability,  our 
phosphates  will  not  be  exhausted  yet 
awhile ;  but  our  supplies  of  nitrogen  and 
ammonia  must  come  from  abroad.  And, 
then,  where  is  our  feeding  stuff  to  come 
from  ?  Why,  hon.  Members  know  very 
well  that  linseed,  maize,  and  other  ar- 
ticles required  for  such  food  are  not 
grown  in  this  country,  but  abroad ;  and, 
therefore,  although  I  cordially  admit 
that  if  you  could  by  any  possibility  im- 
port the  raw  material  ana  manufacture 
food  here,  if  you  could  have  the  manures 
we  require  sent  hither  at  a  reasonable 

Erice,  without  thinking  of  the  Peruvian 
ondholders,  so  that  we  might  have  our 
guano  and  our  nitrate  of  soda  cheaper — 
in  short,  if  we  could  have  cheap  manure 
and  plenty  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  could 
manufacture  our  beef  and  bread  here, 
that  would  be  a  good  and  a  great  thing 
for  this  countiy.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  say  that  we  must  still  import  the 
raw  material  from  abroad.  Well,  Sir, 
we  are  frequently  told  that  in  the  agri- 
cultural dictionary  there  should  be  no 
such  word  as  **  impossible."  I  quite 
agree  with  that;  but  there  is  another 
word  which  has  exactly  the  same  mean- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  that  is  the  word 
**  unprofitable."  And  when  we  are  told 
of  the  hindrances  to  the  application  of 
capital  to  land,  I  say  that  the  great  and 
chief  hindrance  is  because  the  applica- 
tion of  that  capital  to  the  land  will  not 
pay.  The  agricultural  distress  that 
prevails  in  the  country  is,  I  think,  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  ;  even 
the  towns  admit  that  we  are  not  so  happy 
and  prosperous  as  some  people  imagine 
we  are.  The  editor  of  Tlte  Statisty  as 
we  are  told  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  -  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin),  admits  the  loss  of  the  farmers 
on  the  produce  of  the  past  year  to  have 
been  £58,000,000  on  a  farm  capital  of 
£667,000,000 ;  but  there  is  a  remark- 
able fallacy  in  this  calculation,  which 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House. 
He  puts  the  capital  of  the  tenant  far- 
mers at  £667,000,000,  which  is  £14  per 
acre.  I  think  that  that  is  nearly  double 
what  the  capital  really  is.  If  he  had 
put  it  at  £7,  or,  at  the  most,  at  £8  per 
acre,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer 
the  mark.  If  this  loss  of  £58,000,000 
is  a  loss  of  8  per  cent  on  the  imaginary 
capital  of  the  farmer  at  £14  per  acre, 
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and  that  loss  fell  on  the  real  capital  of  the 
farmer,  instead    of   being  8  per  cent, 
it  would  be  more  than  15  per  cent,  and 
I  fear  that  this  exactly  taUies  with  what 
has  really  happened.      The  cultivatoR 
of  strong  arable  land  during  the  past 
four  years  have  lost  on  an  average  £1 
per  acre,  and,  consequently,  their  capital 
is  reduced  one-half.     I  would  ask,  where 
is  this  distress  most  prevalent  ?    It  is 
to  be  found  chiefly  on  the  heavy  lands 
of  the  Midlands,   and  it  is   also  veiy 
great  in  all  corn-growing  districts  where 
clay  lands  prevail.     Again,   it  is  in  the 
best- farmed  districts  of  England — and  I 
speak  with  diffidence  before  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen   who    represent     well  -  fanned 
counties — in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
that  there  is  the  greatest  cry  of  distress. 
Consequently,  I  contend  that  it  is  the 
go-a-head  men  who  have   spent  most 
who  have  lost  most ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  plodding,  careful  fanner, 
who  has  relied  on  the  natural  fertilitj 
of  the  land,   who  has  lost  the   least. 
There  are  the  occupiers  of  g^rass  lands; 
I  do  not  think  they  took   much  ham 
until  last  year.     Those  who  have  been 
able  to  rear  stock  must  have  had  a  small 
mine  of  wealth.     Then  there  is  the  ca«e 
of  the  small  farmer.     I  am  glad  to  saj 
I  that  he  has  not  suffered   to  the  same 
extent  as  others,  and  it  is  very  easj  to 
say  why.     In  order  that  the  small  fuv 
mer  should  be  able  to  make  a  living, 
for  many  years  past  he  has  been  obliged 
to  do  the  work  of  two  labourers  and  five 
at  the  expense  of  one.     He  does  not  feel 
the  great — probably  the  greatest— draw- 
back of  agriculture,  which  is  the  increase 
of  the  cost  of  labour.     He  works  harder, 
and  perhaps  he  lives  harder,  than  for- 
merly ;  but  he  does  not  feel  the  deprei- 
sion  in  the  same  way  as  the  large  fanner. 
I  wish  there  were  more  small  urmers— 
I  believe  in  them ;  but  I  do  not  thisl 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  have  any  idea  o( 
the  immense  cost  it  is  to  the  landlord  to 
have  to  provide  the  buildings  requirrf 
by  the  small  farmers.     Only  on  Mondaj 
last  I  was  asked  to  look  at  a  small  fain 
next  my  own  parish,  and  I  found  that 
simply  to  renew  the  cow-house  and  pi|^ 
stye  would  cost  fully  three  years*  rent 
There  was  a  statement  in  Iks  Timm  ef 
a  few  days  ago,  which  came  from  East 
Anglia,  and  which  gave  a  most  gr^)hic 
and  accurate  illustration  of  the  lossei 
sustained  on  a  large  arable  fazm ;  and 
Lord  Norton,  on  the  following  day,  int^ 
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a  letter  in  reply,  saying  he  thought  the 
account  must  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
very  hard  to  convince  some  landlords 
that  there  has  been  any  loss  at  all,  es- 
pecially so  when  it  has  been  a  large  one ; 
out  I  believe  that  the  letter  I  have  re- 
ferred to  contains  a  perfectly  fair  state- 
ment. It  relates  to  heavy  land  that  will 
not  carry  sheep  in  winter,  and  which  did 
not  gprow  barley.  That  sort  of  land  has 
been  very  hardly  hit.  We  have  had 
agricultural  distress  in  this  country  over 
and  over  again  ;  but  we  have  never  had 
such  a  period  of  distress  as  is  now  pre- 
valent. It  had  become  a  motto  that  the 
period  of  agricultural  distress  has  in 
former  days  been  a  period  of  agricultural 
abundance ;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  We 
have  had  four  bad  harvests  together, 
and  we  have  had  falling  prices ;  and  one 
hon.  Gentleman  says  that  these  coin- 
cidences will  not  return  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  bad  seasons  will  return  again, 
and  that  with  bad  seasons  will  come  de- 
pression in  our  trade  and  manufactures, 
because  bad  harvests  must  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  when  they 
occur  we  shall  have  a  recurrence  of 
these  bad  prices.  Perhaps,  Sir,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two,  before 
I  resume  my  seat,  on  the  farming  of  the 
future.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  if  our  present  financial  system  is 
continued — whether  we  have  good  crops 
or  bad  ones — a  very  large  quantity  of 
arable  land  in  this  Kingdom  will  be 
farmed  at  a  loss,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  cultivation.  The  very 
light  land  and  the  very  heavy  land  must 
certainly  go  down  in  grass.  These  kinds 
of  land  were  in  grass  before  the  days  of 
the  Great  War,  and  were  only  broken  up 
on  account  of  the  high  price  of  wheat. 
In  my  day,  sheep-walks,  downs,  and 
rabbit  warrens  have  been  ploughed. 
They  never  ought  to  have  been  broken 
up,  and  the  sooner  they  go  down  in 
grass  again  the  better.  With  regard  to 
what  will  happen  during  the  first  10 
years  when  they  are  in  srass  I  will  not 
offer  an  opinion ;  but  I  hope  that  with 
liberal  landlords  andenterprizing  tenants 
much  may  be  accomplished.  I  believe 
that  in  the  question  of  the  production  of 
milk  there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for 
the  farmer.  I  think  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try night  consume  10  times  the  quantity 
of  milx  we  now  consume.  In  many  of  our 
large   towns    there   are   thousands  of 


children  who  never  taste  milk;  and  I 
believe  if  you  could  only  get  6d.  a-gallon 
for  the  milk  that  can  be  produced  on  a 
farm  in  the  summer,  and  Bd,  a-gallon  in 
the  winter,  that  would  pay  the  farmer 
better  than  grazing  bullocks.  As  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hastings 
(Mr.  T.  Brassey)  has  stated,  in  the  lucid, 
fair,  and  interesting  speech  in  which  he 
seconded  the  Besolution  before  the 
House,  a  large  quantity  of  land  might 
be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables 
and  fruit :  but  if  you  were  to  add  10,000 
or  20,000  acres  to  the  land  already  so 
cultivated,  you  would  make  a  very  con- 
siderable accession ;  and  if  you  were  to 
add  more  it  might  not  pay.  Deep  friable 
arable  lands  that  will  grow  roots  and 
barley,  and  carry  sheep,  may,  I  believe, 
still  pay  in  tillage.  May  I  be  allowed 
to  say  a  word  on  the  malt  tax?  My 
hon.  Friend  adverted  to  that  topic  for  a 
brief  space,  and  he  was  hailed  by  a  sort 
of  derisive  laughter  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite ;  but  let  me  tell  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  it  was  Cobden  who 
advocated  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duties ; 
and  it  was  Lord  John  Bussell  who  said 
that  if  he  repealed  the  com  laws  he 
would  also  repeal  the  malt  tax,  but  he 
somehow  forgot  it.  Cobden  certainly 
prepared  a  Budget  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  repeal  many  Excise  duties,  all 
of  which  are  repealed  except  the  malt 
duty,  which  is  still  kept  on,  even  with 
the  10  per  cent  that  was  added  to  it  in 
a  time  of  financial  adversity.  In  the 
case  of  sugar,  because  that  is  a  foreign 
product,  there  are  many  advantages 
given  to  it  in  brewing  that  are  denied 
to  malt.  Just  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  way  in  which  the  farm 
labourer  is  treated  with  respect  to  malt 
and  beer.  Any  man  who  drinks  beer 
in  this  country  has  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  tax;  but  the  moment  the  beer 
or  malt  goes  abroad  the  whole  of  the 
duty  is  returned.  Take  the  case  of  Por- 
tugal. The  people  of  Portugal  come  to 
this  countiy  and  ask  us  to  reduce  the 
wine  duty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
imposing  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  our 
beer.  The  labourers  in  the  Portuguese 
vineyards  drink  the  wine  without  any 
tax  at  all,  while  we  have  to  supply  our 
labourers  at  harvest  in  this  country  with 
beer — and  they  must  either  have  beer 
or  money — and  in  the  end  it  is  the  same 
thing,  because  the  money  is  spent  in 
beer — the  moment  we  gather  in  an  acre 
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of  barley  we  have  to  pay  a  proportion 
of  the  malt  tax.  Well,  Sir,  I  oelieve 
in  my  heart  that  if  the  present  de- 
pression continues,  we  shall,  in  the  end, 
become  a  great  pastoral  rather  than  an 
arable  country,  a  state  of  things  that 
will  very  much  diminish  the  population 
of  the  rural  districts,  whom  I  am  sure 
we  can  ill  afford  to  spare,  as  I  think  the 
towns  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
country  for  sending  in  fresh  blood.  I 
should  not  wonder  that,  in  becoming  a 
pastoral  country  like  Holland,  we  shall 
become  like  Holland  in  another  re- 
spect— we  shall  become,  probably,  the 
bankers  and  traders  and  carriers  of  the 
world,  rather  than  its  great  producers. 
Sir,  I  have  dilated  at  greater  length 
than  I  had  intended  upon  what  is  mainly 
one  branch  of  the  subject  which  I  wish 
to  see  investigated  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. I  should  be  glad  to  prove  my 
case  before  them,  as  well  as  a  dozen 
other  matters  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  by  that  Commission.  In  conclusion, 
I  have  only  to  thank  the  House  most 
sincerely  for  the  great  indulgence  it  has 
extended  to  me  during  a  much  longer 
time  than  I  had  any  idea  of  occup}ing. 
I  will  only  add  that  I  trust  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  grant  the  Commission 
that  is  asked  for ;  and  I  would  repeat 
to  them,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  in  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Buckinghamshire  in  1852 — 

**  We  ask  for  an  inquiry  into  these  remedial 
measures  which  a  great  productive  interest, 
sufiferin^  from  unequal  taxation,  has  a  right  to 
oxpect  from  a  just  Government.*' 

Mb.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  Sir,  I  cannot 
expect  that  in  the  observations  which  I 
have  to  make  there  will  bo  much  to  in- 
terest hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  as  they 
have  been  interested  by  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down. 
But  I  can  promise  them  one  thing — that 
I  sh&ll  not  go  into  minute  details  with 
regard  to  the  manufacturers  of  Lanca- 
shire, still  less  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular concern  with  which  I  mvself  mav 
be  connected.  If  all  the  hon.  Members 
in  this  House  connected  with  various 
trades  in  the  country  were  to  occupy 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  by  dis- 
eussiug  the  facts  of  their  own  trade,  I 
really  know  not  how  Parliament  would 
proceed  with  its  legislative  functions 
with  any  rapidity  or  success.  I  made 
an  observation  to  my  hon.  Friend  sitting 
near  me,  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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Member  for  South  Norfolk  was  netring 
the  end  of  his  speech,  to  the  effect  that 
the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  be  teUisg 
us  everything  about  farming,  but  no- 
thing about  the  Commission;  and  it  w&s 
only,  I  believe,  in  the  last  sentence  or 
two  of  his  remarks  that  he  turned  roand 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincob- 
shire  (Mr.  Chaplin  J,  and  made  a  e%lit 
observation  with  regard  to  the  Commis- 
sion, which  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  refuse.  Now,  I  do  not  ri« 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  GoTem- 
ment  to  refuse  it ;  but  I  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  some  obserra- 
tions  upon  the  question  which  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  opposite  has 
submitted  to  the  House.  His  propoa- 
tion  carries  us  back  for  a  long  distance 
— in  fact,  further  back,  I  think,  than 
our  Parliamentarv  remembrance  will 
enable  any  of  us  to  reach  ;  for  he  takes 
us  back  to  the  period  which  passed  be- 
tween the  year  1815  and  the  year  1846. 
Since  1846 — and  this  is  a  thing  to  be 
remembered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  by  those  who  are  susi>ecting  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  1 846^since  that 
year  until  to-night,  there  has  been  no 
proposition,  I  believe,  made  to  Paifia- 
ment  in  favour  of  a  Commission  or  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  agricultural  dis- 
tress. In  the  period  which  passed 
between  1815,  when  your  old  friend 
Protection  was  established,  until  the 
year  when  it  was  abolished,  there  were 
at  least  five  Parliamentary  Committees 
to  inquire  into  the  distressed  condinon 
of  agriculture  in  this  country.  In  ISil 
there  was  an  inquiry ;  1 820  was  a  disas- 
trous year,  and  there  were  Petitions 
presented  to  Parliament.  In  1822  there 
was  an  inquiry;  in  1833  there  was  i 
Committee;  and  another  in  1836.  All 
these  were  Committees  of  this  House: 
and  in  1 837  there  was  a  Committee  oa 
the  same  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now,  I  must  remind  the  House  of  this 
fact,  that  the  two  last  Committees— the 
Commons'  Committee  of  1836,  and  tie 
I-iords*  Committee  of  1 837 — only  reported 
the  evidence.  They  expressed  no  opi- 
nion upon  it.  They  gave  no  counsel  as 
to  the  course  which  Parliament  ehoold 
pursue.  The  Committee  of  1833  did 
make  a  Beport  of  considerable  length, 
and  which  had  in  it  expressions  jn5t 
such  as  we  all  find  when  countiT  gen- 
tlemen had  to  say  something  that  i?  n^ 
cessary  to  be  said  to  the  farmers.    This 
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is  one  of  the  obBerratiotiB  made  by  the 
Committee.  You  will  see  how  accurate 
it  is,  and  how  near  they  keep  to  the 
truth.     They  say — 

**  The  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
the  first  of  all  its  concerns,  and  the  foundation 
of  all  its  prosperity." 

p' Hear,  hear!"]  Exactly.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  agree  with  that.  So  do 
I,  and,  no  doubt,  so  will  the  farmers. 
But  what  nearer  are  you  to  the  success 
of  ag^culture  by  expressions  of  that 
kind  ?  And  then  they  go  on  to  quote 
Mr.  Burke.  Well,  Mr.  Burke  is  quoted 
very  often,  and  very  wisely.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  left  much  to  be  remem- 
bered.    He  said — 

**  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  experiment  on  the 
farmers,  whose  capital  is  far  more  feeble  than  is 
commonly  imagined.*' 

Well,  Burke  had  not  in  his  mind's  eye 
as  clearly  as  I  have  the  many  long  years 
during  which  this  House,  through  its 
great  landlord  majority,  has  experi- 
mented on  the  farmers.  Now,  I  will 
take  the  Committee  of  1836.  It  was  a 
very  large  Committee.  There  were  no 
less  than  36  Members  of  this  House 
upon  it;  and  on  looking  over  the  names 
I  suppose  that  what  you  call  all  the 
Members  of  weight  and  influence  in  the 
House  were  upon  it.  As  far  as  I  can 
find.  Lord  Eversley  and  Lord  Orey  are 
probably  the  only  men  living  who,  as 
Members  of  this  House,  served  upon 
that  Committee.  They  had  before  them 
as  the  very  first  witness  Mr.  Jacob,  the 
Controller  of  Foreign  Beturns,  and  he 
said  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  with  perfect  truth,  that  in  the 
years  1833, 1834,  and  1835,  the  harvests 
were  above  the  average,  and  therefore 
there  were  low  prices.  Well,  men  might 
now  come  to  a  sort  of  conclusion  of  the 
same  kind — that  the  years  1877,  1878, 
and  1879,  have  been  disastrous  years, 
years  of  bad  seasons,  and,  therefore,  of 
bad  crops.  That  is  the  only  and  final 
explanation,  and  the  only  final  result 
to  which  the  Commission  of  the  hon. 
Member,  if  it  be  appointed,  can  come. 
Now,  Mr.  Jacob  told  the  Committee  that 
the  product  of  wheat  in  this  country 
was  about  1,000,000  quarters  per  annum 
less  than  the  consumption,  and,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  necessary  to  receive, 
and  that  we  did  generally  receive, 
something  like  1,000,000  quarters  from 
abroad.    But  he  said  that  the  consump- 


tion of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  popu- 
lation was  constantly  declining,  and 
it  was  proved,  he  said,  by  one  particular 
circumstance  among  others,  which  was 
that  there  was  such  a  g^eat  increase  in 
the  growth  of  potatoes ;  and  he  said  he 
believed  that  in  England,  or  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  there  were  at  least 
2,000,000  of  population  whose  entire 
food,  or  nearly  so,  was  potatoes.  Be- 
fore that  Committee  was  a  large  farmer 
named  Brickwell,  farming  about  700 
acres  somewhere  in  Buckinghamshire. 
He  said  that  at  Christmas,  1835,  he  had 
sold  his  wheat  at  4d,  6s,  per  bushel. 
Well,  that  would  be  6s.  or  6s.  per 
quarter  less  than  the  present  price  of 
wheat ;  and  he  or  the  next  witness  com- 
plained that  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat  were  sent  over  from  Ireland,  and, 
further,  that  there  was  actually  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  Ldsh,  among  their  other 
sins,  imported  wheat  without  paying 
duty — in  fact,  that  it  was  smuggled 
from  Ireland  to  this  country.  [**  Oh, 
oh  ! "]  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  seem 
surprised  at  that  statement ;  but  I  think 
Mr.  Jacob  said  that  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  been  actually  de- 
spatched to  Ireland  to  ascertain  if  this 
could  be  true.  Mr.  Brickwell  said,  too, 
that  there  was  a  great  influx  of  pigs 
from  Ireland;  that  the  country  was 
actually  glutted  with  pigs  from  Ire- 
land; that  the  roads  were  positively 
covered  with  droves  of  pigs.  Well,  it 
is  not  Ireland,  it  is  a  country  a  great 
deal  further  off,  but  where  there  are  a 
great  many  Irishmen  and  Englishmen — 
it  is  the  English-speaking  nation  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  is  the 
dread  and  terror  of  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite now.  I  have  said  that  the  last 
two  Committees  only  reported  the  evi- 
dence—that is,  that  in  all  their  inquiry 
no  remedy  had  been  discovered — that 
none  that  any  rational  man  could  accept 
had  been  suggested;  but  they  stated 
one  thing  which,  no  doubt,  will  give 
pleasure  to  the  House,  as  it  always 
gives  pleasure  to  me.    They  said  that — 

''Among  the  numerous  difficulties  to  which 
agriculture  in  this  country  is  exposed,  and  amid 
the  distress  which  unhappily  exists,  it  appeared 
to  the  Committee  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  full  employment  is 
better  now  than  at  any  former  period,  and  his 
money  wages  g^ve  him  a  greater  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Ufe.** 

Well,  at  that  period — 1833 — the  wages 
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of  tlie  agricultural  labourers  in  Somer- 
setshire, as  stated  by  a  witness  from  that 
county,  were  8«.  per  week.  So  that  even 
then,  such  had  been  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  before,  that  they 
pointed  with  exultation  and  delight  to 
his  prosperity,  with  the  then  prices  of 
com,  and  with  wages  amounting  to  8^. 
per  week.  I  recollect  your  Prime  Minis- 
ter standing  where  I  am  now  and  fight- 
ing for  a  cause  in  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve. P'No,  no!"]  Well,  I  have 
seen  a  reference  by  him  lately  to  **  musty 
phrases.*'  I  saw  your  Prime  Minister 
standing  here  and  with  great  ability 
submitting  your  cause ;  but  he  never  told 
you  he  believed  in  it,  and  I  recollect  his 
striking  that  box  and  concluding  one  of 
those  speeches,  which  he  would  now, 
perhaps,  call  musty — with  which  he  re- 
galed the  House  and  delighted  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  on  the  subject  of 
what  he  styled  **  betrayed  agriculture  " 
— by  resting  his  whole  cause  against 
those  free  imports,  on  the  effect  they 
would  produce  on  the  agricultural 
labourer.  I  ask  what  has  been  the 
effect  upon  the  agricultural  labourer? 
You  feel,  at  this  moment,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  one 
as  to  which  you  can  express  satisfaction. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
so  spoke  of  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last,  spoke  of  it  in  the 
same  tone ;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  an 
hon.  Member  opposite  who  would  wish 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  should  go 
back,  by  any  possible  legislation  of  Par- 
liament, to  the  condition  from  which  he 
has  been  dragged  by  the  influence  of 
Free  Trade.  Well,  at  the  time  these 
Committees  sat,  you  had  for  your  agri- 
culture protection  of  the  most  stringent 
kind  for  not  less  than  about  20  years. 
The  last  refuge  of  cowardice,  idleness, 
and  greed — which  is  the  protective  sys- 
tem— had  been  tried  and  failed.  The 
people  were  driven  to  potatoes,  as  your 
own  witness  proved,  and  the  farmers 
were  protected  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  had,  to  alarge  degree,  impoverished 
even  their  customers.  The  Committees 
could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  that  if 
they  carried  Protection  higher,  or  could 
do  something  more  in  the  way  of  law- 
making, they  could  relieve  ag^culture, 
which  then  clamoured  to  Parliament  for 
redress.  The  landowners  on  the  Commit- 
tee— they  were  not  cotton  spinners,,  nor  I 
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members  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League; 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  great  landed 
proprietors — were  baffled,  and  unable  to 
offer  any  suggestion  to  the  House,  and 
Parliament  found  itself  at  a  dead-lock. 
All  the  nostrums  of  all  the  quack  doctoR. 
and  all  the  simpletons,  had  been  tried 
and  failed.     They  were  found  to  bew 
absurd  that  they  were  all  rejected  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  that  experience,  the  koD. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  comes  to 
try  the  same  thing  again.     He  comes  to- 
night with  a  speech  which  looks  con- 
tinually at  Protection  as  something  lie 
greatly  admires  and   desires  and  sup- 
poses to  be  possible,  and  which  he  hopes 
may  come.     If  he  does,  I  only  hope  and 
believe  that  he  will  meet  with  complete 
disappointment.     What  is  the  proposed 
Commission  to  do?     The  last  speaker 
gave  us  no  information  on  that  point. 
The  hon.  Member  knows  a  great  deal 
about  farming,   and,  I  believe,  on  hi« 
farms  the  produce  could  not  be  doubled; 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  farms  that 
do  not  produce  half  as   much  as  his 
do,  and,  therefore,  those,  for  the  most 
part,     might     have    their   production 
even  doubled.     What  is  it  hoped  the 
inquiry  may  lead   to,    if  it  be  not  to 
Protection  ?    How  many  landowners  aie 
there  in  this  House  ?     Out  of  the  6dS 
Members  there  are  probably  400  who 
are  landowners,  or  the   sons  of  land- 
owners.    You  are  a  fair  tribunal  for 
deciding  on  questions  of  land  as  regards 
landowners ;   but  as  regards  tenants  it 
may  be  another  question.      I  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  what  it  is  they  have 
to  propose  ?     They  have  brought  tlm 
question  before  the  House.     TVe  hare 
calamities  enough  in  Lancashire ;  but  I 
am  not  here  to  ask  that  there  should 
be   a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  ou 
troubles.      A  Petition  was  presented  to- 
night by  one  of  my  Colleagues  in  the 
representation  of  Birmingham,  signed  bj 
more  than  20,000  persons,  saying  that 
there  is  great  distress  there,  and  asking 
the  House  to  make  some  inquiry.    But 
no  Member  for  Birmingham  is  morinc 
for  a  Commission  or  a  Committee.   I 
ask  hon.  Gentlemen  what  it  is  they  are 
going  to  inquire  into,  and  what  thej 
propose  to  arrive  at  ?    I  never  hear  joa 
utter  a  word  in  favour  of  those  thmgs 
which  your  tenants,  many  of  them  I 
think  with  much  ezag^ration,  are  ask- 
ing Parliament  to  ffrant  them.     Ton 
have  no  remedy,  and  you  have  no  tog- 
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gestion.  If  I  liad  400  tenant  farmers 
before  me,  and  asked  the  question  of 
them,  "what  would  they  say  ?  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  would  say.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  Protection.]  They  would 
say  it  was  necessary  to  give  them 
security  for  their  expenditure  in  im- 
provements, which  I  rather  think  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  one  time 
wished  to  give  them,  but  which  you 
compelled  them  to  go  back  from,  and 
which  your  resistance  would  not  allow 
to  pass  the  House.  The  moment  the 
emasculated  Bill  passed  the  House,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  you,  and  the 
landlords  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  first  thing  you  did  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  little  that  was  left  of  the  Bill. 
[**  No ! "]  I  am  surprised  that  an  hon. 
Grentleman  says  * '  No."  I  thought  that  it 
had  been  proved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Banbury  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson),  when  he 
brought  the  question  before  the  House. 
If  I  were  to  ask  the  farmers  another 
question,  they  would  say  the  question  of 
game  was  very  important  to  farmers. 
The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last — I 
(jbserve  he  always  has  a  good  word  for 
the  squires,  even  when  he  is  speaking  for 
the  farmers — well,  there  is  an  old  pro- 
verb which  expresses  that  kind  of  course 
which,  perhaps,  I  need  not  quote ;  but 
the  hon.  Member  restricted  his  admira- 
tion to  partridges,  of  which  he  wished 
he  might  have  plenty.  But  the  farmers 
have  always  complained  of  game.  [An 
hon.  Member:  Never  of  partridges.]  It 
is  only  about  three  years  ago  I  burnt 
1,000  letters  which  I  had  received  about 
25  years  ago,  from  farmers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of 
game,  and  complaining  of  its  ravages ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  moved  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  the  Game  Laws.  If  anybody  brings  in 
a  Bill  to  protect  farmers  from  lie  ravages 
of  game,  or  to  diminish  the  inducements 
to  preserve  it,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
will  come  down  in  numbers,  which  they 
could  not  exceed  even  if  the  Constitu- 
tion were  at  stake,  in  order  to  expel 
such  an  odious  measure  from  the  floor 
of  Parliament.  There  is  the  question  of 
distress  or  distraint,  on  which  an  Amend- 
ment is  to  be  moved  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  referred  to  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in 
Scotland,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
more  extended  and  more  unjust  than  the 
law  of  England.  I  suppose  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  thought  that  the  Bill  for 
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the  abolition  of  hypothec  looked  a  little 
towards  something  of  the  same  kind  in 
England ;  and,    therefore,    they    were 
always  willing  to  join  in  rejecting  that 
measure,  and  it  is  only  just  lately  that 
the  Bill  has  passed  a  second  reading. 
We  are  coming  to  a  General  Election, 
and   it  is  remarkable  how  much  the 
views  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  are  modified  with   regard 
to  some  questions  of  this  kind  when  a 
General  Election  is  near.      Coming  to 
the  question  of  rates,  the  farmers,  you 
say,  do  not  like  paying  so  many  rates, 
and  they  complain   particularly  of  the 
education  rate.     In  my  opinion,  if  a 
new  rate  be  imposed  during  a  tenancy, 
it  would  only  be  honourable  and  fair 
that  the  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they 
could  so  agree,  should  divide  the  rate 
between  them.     You  have  transferred 
£2,000,000  of  charges  from  the  rates  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  probably 
more  than  one-half  goes  to  the  towns, 
and  less  than  one-half  to  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Wales ;    and  Lord  Derby 
has  told  the  farmers  where  the  relief 
finds  itself  at  length — namely,  in  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords  in  the  shape  of 
rent.     Therefore,  with  regard  to  rates, 
you  cannot  do  more  than  you  have  done, 
and  that  is  of  no  value  as  affecting  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  tenant.  The 
Head  of  the  Government  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  chance 
of,  or  propriety  in,  attempting  anything 
more  in  that  direction ;  in  fact,  this  has 
been  a  good  Electioneering  and  Party 
cry,  and  all  has  been  got  out  of  it  that 
is  really  to  be  attained.     A  Commission, 
in  my  opinion,  will  tell  us  nothing  new ; 
but  whatever  it  says  with  regard  to 
these  matters,  it  will  not  convince  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.     Why  did  not  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  look 
a  little  further  ?   The  ironmasters — some 
of  them  are  in  this  House — could  tell  a 
dreary  story.      Some  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  coal  mines  know  how  the 
inflation  of  five  or  six  years  ago  has 
been  followed  by  a  prostration  of  which 
they  have  had  no  former  experience. 
And  what  could  be  told  of  the  cotton 
trade  ?    In  one  sentence  I  will  tell  you. 
I  will  not  go  into  details  about  carding 
and  spinning,  and  so  on,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  with  regard  to  farming. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  a  single  fact. 
Here  is  a  slip  from  a  Manchester  paper. 
On  it  are  the  names  of  joint-stock  cotton 
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and  weaving  concerns  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Lancashire — many  of  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  I  live.    There 
are  given  the  names  of  the  companies, 
the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  sums  paid 
on  the  shares,  and  their  present  price, 
showing  the   discount  at    which    they 
stand,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  column, 
is  the  amount  of  the  dividend.    Now,  in 
this  list  there  are  122  firms,  representing 
more  than  122  mills,  and  out  of  these 
122  companies  111  have  the  word  **««7" 
imder  the  word  **  dividend."     Now,  do 
not  go  away  with  the  idea  that  these  are 
old  concerns  with  old  machinery,  and 
that  they  are  badly  managed.     On  the 
contrary,  a  large  number  of  the  joint- 
stock  companies  in  the  cotton  trade  are 
modern,   and    with    abundant    capital. 
Their  machinery  is  first-class,  and  they 
are  managed  generally  by  as  able  work- 
men as  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
trade  of  Lancashire.     There  are  about 
20  other  companies  named  on  this  slip, 
14  of  which  are  marked  as  giving  no 
dividend.     These  are  paper  and  other 
businesses,  and  the  one  that  has  paid  the 
largest  dividend — 12  per  cent — is  a  brew- 
ery.   The  list  only  tells  of  no  dividends, 
and  of  shares  standing  at  a  discount  of  30 
to  50  per  cent ;  but  it  does  not  tell  how 
much  has  been  lost  in  the  businesses. 
Now,   Sir,  is  it  possible  that  all  the 
people  outside  the  farming  interest  have 
none  of  the  sympathies  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  ?    If  labourers  are  unem- 
ployed, if  wages  are  being  reduced,  if 
capital  is  wasted,  if  markets  are  closed 
or  glutted,  surely  it  is  a  case  with  which 
the  great  landed  proprietors  might  have 
a  little  sympathy,  and  might  think  in- 
quiry as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  the 
farmers.      If  I    understand    the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  aright,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  support  his  pro- 
position, for  I  understood  him  to  cheer 
a  suggestion  that  nothing  that  affects 
the  land,  or  the  farmer,  or  the  labourer 
upon  the  land,  is  to  bo  excluded  from 
the  proposed  inquiry.     If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman does  not  accept  that  statement, 
he  should  say  so  distinctly,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  what  to  vote  about.    I 
know  an  objection  has  been  made  to 
several  Amendments  on  the  Paper,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Original  Motion  is 
wide  enough  to  include  them  all.     [Mr. 
Chaplin:    Hear,     hear!]       The    hon. 
Gentleman  himself    cheers  that ;  and, 
therefore,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  none 
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of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  Amend- 
ments are  to  be  excluded  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Commission.    If  yon 
are  not  willing  so  to  extend  it  now,  jou 
maybe  quite  sure  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  have  to  do  it.     I  say,  with  all 
frankness,  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Friends,  so  numerous  around  him  and  go 
sympathetic  with  him,  that  he  is  open- 
ing the  door,  and  the  door  cannot  be 
closed  until  that  full  inquiry  has  been 
made.    You  will  inquire,  for  example, 
into  the  reason  why  there  are  in  this 
country  so  few  owners  of  the  soil.    Sfj 
hon.   Friend  quoted  a  work,   recently 
published,  which  I  wish  every  Member 
of  the  House  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  reading.    If  he  is  on  this  Commis- 
sion, it  would  enable  himi  to  fulfil  his  doty 
with  aptitude  and  success ;  and  if  he  is 
not  on  it,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
give  some  evidence  that  would  help  the 
Commissioners.    I  should  like  the  Com- 
mission— I  believe  they  will  be  driven 
to  do  it — to  inquire  into  a  few  facts 
which  I  will  mention.     They  would  find 
out  that  in  England  and  Wales  66  p^ 
sons  own  2,000,000  of  acres  of  laiod; 
that  100  persons  own  4,000,000  of  acree: 
that  710  persons  own  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  soil  of  England 
and  Wales ;  that  874  persons  own  over 
9,000,000  of  acres,  or  one  quarter  of  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.    U  they 
cross  the  Tweed  and  inquire  about  Scot- 
land,  which  is  to  be  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  Commission,  they  will  find 
that  out  of  19,000,000  of  acres  of  land 
in  that  country,  1 2  persons  own  4,346,000, 
or  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  whole  land 
in    Scotland ;    that    70    persons  own 
9,400,000    acres,   or    one-half  of  the 
whole  of  the  land  in  Scotland;  that 
1,700  persons  own  nine- tenths  of  all  the 
land  in  that  country,  while  the  remain- 
ing one-tenth  is  left  to  all  the  reet  of 
the  population.    If  they  go  to  Ireland, 
they  will  find  that  out  of  20,000,000  of 
acres,    292  persons    own   6,600,000  of 
acres;  that  744  persons  own  9,500,000 
of  acres,  or  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
land  of  Ireland.    And,  to  sum  up,  they 
will  find  that  two^thirds  of  the  soil  of 
England  and  Wales  are  owned  by  10,:^ 
persons ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of 
Scotland  are  owned  by  330  persons ;  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  Ireland 
are  owned  by  1,942  persons.    Nov,  I 
think  I  need  not  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  whether  they  believe  that  dii- 
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position  of  the  land  among  the  popula- 
tion is  advantageous  to  the  population, 
or  whether  there  could  possibly  exist, 
under  a  free  and  rational  system,  such  a 
law  applied  to  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty within  the  Three  Kingdoms  ?  The 
Commission  will  have  to  inquire — I  tell 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that  he  has 
opened  the  door,  and  it  cannot  now  be 
closed — the  Commission  will  have  to  in- 
quire whence  comes  this  gigantic  mono- 
poly— how  comes  it  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  are  thus  divorced  from  the 
soil  of  their  native  land  ?  They  will  ask 
how  it  is  that  there  are  these  great  farms, 
requiring  great  capital,  which  are  now 
most  disaetrously  affected  by  the  distress 
which  so  unfortunately  prevails.  They 
wiU  ask — and  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite 
should  put  this  question  to  themselves 
in  all  seriousness — how  is  it  that  your 
tenants,  as  you  say,  almost  universally, 
but  I  hope  not  universally,  but  locally 
and  partially,  are  coming  to  you,  owing 
you  12  months'  or  six  months'  rent,  and 
asking  you  to  take  15s.  in  the  pound  of 
the  debt  they  owe  you  ?  When  these 
people  are  in  debt  to  other  persons  than 
landowners — say,  to  their  saddlers,  their 
farriers,  to  the  dealer  from  whom  they 
buy  manures  or  the  utensils  used  in 
farming — they  would  not  dare  to  go  to 
them  and  ask  them  to  accept  Ids.  in  the 
pound  as  satisfaction  of  their  debts. 
That  would  bring  them  into  liquidation 
or  bankruptcy.  But  such  is  their  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  landowners, 
that  they  ask  you  to  take  I5s.  in  the 
pound  as  that  which  they  owe  you.  And 
many  of  you — some  because  you  cannot 
help  it,  but  a  greater  number,  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  sympathy,  and  generosity, 
and  kindness — make  these  concessions 
to  your  tenants.  But  I  confess  there 
is  to  me  something  terrible  in  the  idea 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tenant 
farmers  throughout  Great  Britain  — 
many  of  them,  if  you  see  them,  as  much 
gentlemen  as  the  landowners  them- 
selves; they  live  in  good  houses,  they 
keep  hunters,  and  they  educate  their 
children  as  well  as  their  means  permit 
— should  be  so  humiliated — for  that  is 
what  they  would  call  it  in  Lancashire — 
as  to  ask  somebody  to  whom  they  owe 
£100  as  a  just  and  lawful  debt  to  take 
£75  inytead  of  the  £100.  That  is  the 
state  of  things  in  this  great,  paramount 
interest  which  you  represent;  and, 
somehow,  you  are  blind.    You  do  not 


open  your  eyes  to  the  fact;  so  usual 
with  you  is  this  extraordinary  thing; 
you  do  not  appear  to  regard  it  as 
anything  of  any  ereat  consequence 
when  it  periodicaUy  happens  just 
for  a  time.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire  has  dwelt  very  much 
on  the  influence  of  American  pro- 
duce on  English  produce.  He  says  that 
English  produce  decided  the  market; 
but  that  the  produce  from  the  United 
States,  or  it  may  be  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  will  henceforth  fix  the  market 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  that.  But  let  the  Com- 
mission inquire,  if  it  can,  how  it  comes 
that  the  landowners  of  this  country  and 
the  farmers  are  looking,  not  only  with 
alarm,  but  with  terror,  to  the  trade  in 
com  and  in  cattle  which  have  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance  of  3,000  or  4,000 
miles  across  the  Atlantic.  That  is  a 
question  which  they  may  fairly  examine. 
And  I  confess  that  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  statements  made  have  been  extrava- 
gant or  exaggerated.  I  have  met  within 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  two  gentle- 
men who  are  intimately  connected  with 
these  matters  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  was  much  startled  by  some  of  the  facts 
wliich  they  related  to  me.  The  land 
which  has  been  occupied  in  Minnesota 
in  the  States  and  within  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  of  magnificent  quality,  I 
am  told,  for  the  production  of  wheat. 
Liverpool  at  this  moment  is  practically 
as  near  these  farms  as  New  York  was  a 
few  years  ago  in  regard  to  transport, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  rather 
nearer.  I  spoke  the  other  day  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  for  many  years,  but 
is  not  now,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  best-managed  rail- 
ways in  America.  He  said  a  change 
had  taken  plaoe  in  the  cost  of  transport, 
which  was  astonishing  to  me,  and  which 
must  be  so  to  anyone  who  looks  into  it. 
There  are  some  people  who  not  think  it 
is.  A  man  recently  told  me  that  he  was 
talking  about  it  to  a  farmer.  The  far- 
mer was  very  much  puzzled,  evidently 
distressed,  and  he  said — '^I  wish  that 
cursed  country  had  never  been  dis- 
covered." But  that  country  has  been 
discovered,  and  now  people  are  trying  to 
find  out  where  its  discoverer  was  buried. 
They  cannot  exactly  tell.  Columbus 
lived  and  discovered  America,  and  died. 
The  Continent  which,  when  he  discovered 
it,  was  inhabited  by  a  few  untutored 
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savages,  is  now-— excluding  South  Ame- 
rica—the home  of  nearly  50,000,000  of 
English-speaking  people,  and  will  pro- 
bably, in  the  course  of  25  years  more, 
be  the  home  of  not  less  than  100,000,000. 
I  may  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
which  will  not  add  to  their  comfort,  but 
it  would  be  foolish  to  conceal  the  fact — 
namely,  that  the  growth  in  the  Western 
States  is  such,  that  the  land  in  the 
Eastern  States  is,  to  no  small  extent,  at 
this  moment  going  out  of  cultiyation 
and  lessening  in  value.  There  is  one 
reason  for  it  which  there  is  not  here. 
There  the  protective  system  of  the  United 
States  has  diverted  capital  in  the  Eastern 
States  into  the  manufacture  of  protected 
articles,  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
increased  profits;  and  the  capital  has, 
therefore,  been  to  a  large  extent  with- 
drawn from  the  land  in  those  States. 
Consequently,  you  find  that  in  the  New 
England  States  and  in  New  York,  and,  I 
believe,  to  some  extent  also  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  much  land  which  men  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  plough,  and 
it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  less  in  value,  and, 
as  far  as  the  plough  is  concerned, 
it  is  gradually  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. Now,  if  the  Western  States, 
with  their  growth  of  wheat,  have 
so  much  effect  upon  land  which  is  so 
near  them,  what  will  be  its  effect  upon 
land  in  this  country?  You  must  re- 
member that  when  they  have  100,000,000 
of  population  in  America  they  will  have 
paid  off  their  debt,  their  taxes  will  be 
at  a  minimum.  They  have  almost  no 
Army,  as  we  understand  an  Army  in 
Europe,  and  no  Navy.  They  have  no 
spirited  foreign  policy.  They  have 
taxes  in  proportion  to  their  poptdation, 
and  they  will  grow  less  and  less.  How 
England  and  how  Europe  will  stand  the 
competition  of  America  in  regard  to  the 
supplies  of  food,  with  the  absolute 
lunacy  of  the  policy  of  European  na- 
tions in  regard  to  armaments  and  taxes, 
is  what  anybody  may  try  to  imagine, 
but  what  I  will  not  try  to  describe.  The 
farmers  in  America,  as  you  know,  have 
no  rent,  no  tithes,  and  no  poor  rate. 
You  have  all  these.  With  you  labour 
is  rising,  and  labour  is  very  dear  in 
America.  You  are  glad  that  your  la- 
bourers are  well  paid;  they  will  have 
to  be  still  better  paid.  You  complain  of 
the  education  rate  and  of  the  schools. 
I  think  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Bead)  referred  to 
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that.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
effect  of  the  education  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  this  country  under  the 
present  system  of  things  will  be  to  drive 
the  young  and  educated  and  spirited 
young  men  from  your  farms  into  the 
towns  or  to  emigrate.  That  is  a  thing 
absolutely  certain.  They  will  not  live 
in  a  country  and  in  a  parish  where  there 
is  nothing  but  great  farms,  and  where 
there  is  not  a  plot  of  land  which  they 
can  get  at  any  price.  Your  monopoly  of 
land  will,  as  your  labourers  become  more 
educated,  drive  those  young  labourers 
from  you,  and  every  year  your  labour 
will  beoome  dearer  and  much  less  effec- 
tive. These  are  matters  which  it  is 
worth  your  while  to  consider,  and  which 
I  trust  this  Commission  will  consider. 
Your  laws,  as  they  are  now,  would 
make  the  labourer's  condition  perpetual. 
In  America,  as  a  poet  of  their  ooontiy 
said  of  their  population  on  the  land — 

"  They  till  the  soil,  but  own  the  land  they  till/* 

and  that  is  the  great  and  final  difference 
between  the  land  and  its  cultivation  in 
America  and  the  land  and  its  cidtiva- 
tion  in  England.    Now,  I  will  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  after  all,  not  to  be 
unduly  afraid  of  these  questions  or  of 
a    Commission.      You  have  the  most 
densely-populated  country  in  the  world, 
and,    perhaps,   in  some    respects,    the 
richest.    You  have  that  which  is  most 
busy  and  most  productive.    You  have 
land  that  has  always  been  boasted  of  as 
very  fertile,  and  a  climate  favourable  to 
all  kinds  of  labour.     \Murmurs,']    Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  do  not  recollect  a 
good  year.    I  say  that,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, the  land  of  England  could  not 
only  not  go  out  of  cultivation,  but  that 
it   must  of  necessity,   in  my  opinion, 
always  have  a  high  value,  and,  if  the 
laws  were  altered  in  the  way  I  oould 
suggest  to  you,  a  much  higher  value 
than  at  present.     I  will  tell  you  an 
anecdote  of  the  late  Sir  William  Miles, 
the  Member  for  Somersetshire,  whom  I 
chanced  to  meet  one  day  in  the  Lobby, 
long  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.    He  spoke  to  me  in  a 
very  friendly  way,  as  he  always  did,  for 
we  had  forgotten  the  difference  about 
long-horns  and  short-horns,  which  was 
the  great  question  when  Sir    Bobert 
Peel  proposed  that  cattle  should  be  in- 
troduced.    After  shaking  hands  with 
me,  he  said — ''  I  will  make  a  oonfessioii. 
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Your  friend  Mr.  Cobden  and  you  are 
the  best  friends  we  landowners  ever 
bad."  I  said— "Now,  Sir  WiUiam,  I 
can  tell  you  another  thing  which  is  just 
as  good  as  what  we  told  you  in  1846,  if 
you  have  faith."  He  looked  serious  for 
a  moment,  and  remarked — ''  Oh,  no ;  I 
haye  no  faith ; "  and  so  he  would  not 
listen  to  what  I  was  about  to  say.  But 
I  will  teU  it  to  you  now.  I  believe  it 
would  increase  the  price  of  land  all  over 
the  country  if  you  were  to  abolish  all 
the  ancient,  stupid,  and  mischievous 
legislation  by  which  you  are  embarrassed 
in  every  step  you  take  in  dealing  with 
it.  Let  us  have  the  inquiry  then.  Let 
us  have  it  wide  and  honest.  Let  us 
look  this  great  spectre  which  you  are 
afraid  of  fairly  in  the  face.  You  cannot 
escape  from  it,  and  if  you  meet  it  boldly 
it  may  prove,  perhaps,  to  be  no  more 
than  a  spectre.  At  least,  let  us  break 
down  the  monopoly  that  has  banished 
so  much  of  your  labour  from  your  farms, 
and  that  has  pauperized  so  much  of  the 
labour  which  has  remained.  On  the 
ruins  of  that  monopoly,  when  you  have 
broken  it  down,  there  will  arise  a  fairer 
fabric ;  and  although  it  is  not  possible 
that  I  should  live  to  see  it,  yet  the  time 
will  come  when  you  will  have  a  million 
homes  of  comfort  and  independence 
throughout  the  land  of  England,  which 
will  attest  for  ever  the  wisdom  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  new  policy  that  you 
have  adopted. 

Viscount  8AND0N :  Sir,  the  opening 
of  this  debate  gave  promise  of  a  very 
dignified  and  very  valuable  discussion. 
The  subject  was  one  of  no  ordincuy  im- 
portance— ^the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  agricultural 
depression  in  the  three  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  subject  was  one 
of  great  moment,  and  one  which  re- 
quired from  Parliament  the  most  con- 
siderate treatment.  As  the  debate  opened 
nothing  could  be  more  promising.  All 
were  agreed  that  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr.  Chaplin)  was  moderate  and 
thoughful,  as  well  as  eloquent,  and 
that  the  Dpeech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey)  was  a 
good  matdb.  for  the  speech  of  the  pro- 
poser. I  should  be  tempted  to  reply 
to  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  John  Bright),  when  he  asked 
for  one  reason  for  the  Commission,  that 
he  must  soazcely  have  heard  the  speech 


of  my  hon.  Friend  behind  him,  or'  he 
would  have  known  that  there  was'  good 
reason  for  the  Commission.    This  matter 
is  a  very  serious  one,  and  the  speech  that 
we  have  just  heard  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  marvellous  one— marvellous  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  marvellous  in  its  use 
of  the  English  tongue,  and  marvellous  in 
the  extraordinary  excitement  which  this 
subject  seems  to  have  caused  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
excitement.   Here  is  a  proposal,  well  re- 
ceived by  both  sides,  for  a  free,  open, 
and  thorough  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  whether  they  were  tempo- 
rary or  not.  and  how  far  they  could  be 
removed  by  legislation.     I  should  have 
thought  this  was  a  thing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  jumped  at.  Here 
is  an  interest  throwing  open  all  its  se- 
crets, if  it  have  any  secrets,  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  have  hailed,  instead  of  trying 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the    inquiry. 
What  could  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
excitement?      Was  it   that    the   word 
"  Protection  "  had  been  once  heard?    I 
could  not  have  supposed  that  the  excite- 
ment which  ran  tlurough  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  could  have 
been  caused  by  any  fear  for  Free  Trade 
— for  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincoln- 
shire said  that  Free  Trade  had  been 
adopted  by  the  free  voice  of  the  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  rebuked,  in  no 
measured  terms,   my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare 
Bead)  forhavingdelivered,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  speeches  that  I  have 
heard,  or  the  House  has  heard,  for  many 
a  long  day.  He  rebuked  my  hon.  Friend 
gravely,  and  asked  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  Public  Business  if  everyone  dis- 
coursedfor  three-quarters  of  an  hour  upon 
his  own  business.     Well,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  wish  that  every  Member 
had  discoursed  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  upon  his  own  business,  and  I  think 
we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more 
profit  than  we  have  lately  had.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  there 
was  something  of   obstruction  in   the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend ;  but  I  think 
we  should  have  had  some  support  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lately  when 
the  time  of  the  Houae  was  unduly  taken 
up.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on 
to  make  an  attack  on  us  with  regard  to 
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the    ag^cultural  labourer.     I   belieye 
there  are  very  few  persons  here  who 
hare  not  done  something  small  or  great 
to  raise  the  agricultural  labourer.      But 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  got  the  right  to  lecture 
us  as  to  our  treatment  of  our  own  la- 
bourers?   I  had  cause  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  I  remember  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  never  showed  such  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  factory  la- 
bourer as  would  give  him  a  right  to 
speak  as  he  has  done  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  as  to  their  treatment  of 
those  whom  they  employ.      I  think  the 
words  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
employed  on  this  occasion  are  not  such 
as  hon.  Members  are  accustomed  to  use. 
I  can  understand  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's susceptibilities  as  to  Free  Trade  ; 
but  it  is  rather  strong  language  to  talk 
of    **the  cowardice,   the  idleness,    the 
greed  "  of  those  who  adopt  Protection. 
It  is  rather  strong  to  damn  with  those 
words  half  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
whole  of  America,  all  the  leading  men  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  to  speak  of 
them  as  being  actuated  solely  by  cowar- 
dice, idleness,  and  greed.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  set  them  down  in  the 
class  of  quack  doctors  and  simpletons.  I 
do  think,  when  grave  subjects  of  this 
kind  come  before  us,  we  should  get  much 
more  profit,  and  teach  the  country  some- 
thing more,  if  we  were  to  use  language 
such  as  is  generally  used  by  the  more 
moderate  Members  of  this  House.     I  do 
not  think  that  such  language  as  that  to 
which  I  have  alluded  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  position  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman,  not    confining  himself  to  the 
question  before  us,  went  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  said  it  would  be  well  worth 
our  while  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  markets  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
East,    and  of  the   great    corn-growing 
lands  of  America,  and  he  made  one  in- 
teresting observation  on  that  head.     He 
said  it  would  be  curious  to  observe  how 
Protection    had    ruined    some    of    the 
States  of  America.      Well,  if  that  were 
a  fact,   it  would  be  a  very  important 
one  for  the  agriculturists  of  England  to 
learn  from   an   impartial   Commission, 
because  it  would  win  them  from  Protec- 
tion.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  talks 
a  good  deal  about  the  few  owners  of  the 
soil.     No  doubt,  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable thing  to  have  more  owners  of  the 
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soil ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how.  ii 
land  acquires  a  very  bi^h  value,  you 
are  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  poor 
man.     If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.   Member  for  South    Norfolk,  he 
would    have    heard    something   which 
might  have  led  him  to  a  different  con- 
clusion.     The  hon.   Member  told  the 
House  that,  as  a  tenant  farmer,  he  was 
in  a  much  better  position  than  if  he  was 
a  freeholder.     That  goes  some  way  to- 
wards proving  why  poor  men  are  not 
inclined  to  buy  land  in  England.    I  only 
wish  they  were.     I  should  rejoice  to  see 
a  large  number  of  them  owners  of  the 
soil;  but  my  experience  is,  that  when- 
ever a  small  man  inherits  a  few  acres, 
he  is  apt  to  put  his    holding  in  the 
market,  and  exchange  it  for  some  more 
profitable  investment.     But  it  was  rather 
a  curious  argument  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    used    with    regard  to  the 
giving  back  of  rents  to  tenants,  when 
he  said  there  was  no  man  in  Lancashire 
who  would  not  consider  it  an  insult  to 
have  part  of  a  debt  remitted.     I  thought 
there  were  such  things  as  debts  remi^ 
even  in  Lancashire,  and  that  such  acts  of 
considerate  kindness  were  not  regarded  as 
insults.     I  must  say  I  regret  the  extreoe 
bitterness  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
tone.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to   belong  to   a  class   which  formerij 
existed,  and  who  believed  in  the  notoial 
antagonism  between  town  and  coantrT. 
My  impression  was  that  that  daas  had 
almost  disappeared ;  but  the  tone  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  rerived 
the  recollections  of  it.     Now,  as  to  the 
course  which  the  Government  propose 
to  take  in  this  matter,  I  will  very  ahortlj 
state  what  our  view  is.    Notwithstanditf 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,! 
believe  there  are  very  few  in  this  House 
who  would  for  one  moment  underYiIse 
the  enormous  importance  of  agiicoltaie- 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  i^ 
knowledged  that  the  other  day,  in  tke 
letter  which  he  published,  in  whidi  he 
said — 

*^  Notwithstanding  cor  enormous  waf^  ^ 
food  from  foreign  sources,  still  75  per  cent  ^ 
our  supply  is  home  supply ; " 

SO  that,  even  in  a  money  point  of  Ti«v« 
the  abundance  of  that  home  supply  mast 
be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  ^ 
country.  Some  people  have  talked 
rather  rashly  of  the  agriooltiire  of  £n^ 
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land,  as  if  it  were  in  a  very  backward 
state.  The  agriculture  of  England 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  extremely 
successful.  We  have  been  the  most 
successful  stock-breeders,  most  success- 
ful in  all  dairy  produce — in  butter, 
cheese,  and  so  on.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  best  foreign  judges 
give  us  the  greatest  credit.  Our  climate 
is  extremely  uncertain ;  but,  still,  we 
manage  to  drag  out  of  the  soil  much 
more  than  any  other  country,  with  the 
exception  of  Holland.  When  we  talk 
of  agriculture,  then  it  may  well  be  that 
we  should  do  so  as  of  an  interest  that  com- 
mands respect,  and  a  class  which  is  most 
valuable  and  important.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  has  been  successful  is  a  very 
great  blessing  to  everybody  in  the 
country.  It  is  well,  too,  that  we  should 
remember  that  our  system  of  landlord, 
tenant,  and  labourer  is  one  which  has 
had  good  results  for  the  food  of  the 
people.  Neither  the  tenants  nor  la- 
bourers have  been  a  stupid  or  backward 
class.  Had  they  been  so,  our  success 
in  agriculture  could  not  have  been  what 
it  has  been.  Our  farmers  have  been 
enterprizing,  and  the  labourers  have 
been  excellent  working  men.  The  land- 
lords, too,  have  come  forward  to  help  their 
tenants.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  deepest  sympathy  and  regret  when 
we  find  such  grievous  depression  and 
suffering  affecting  this  important  branch 
of  industry.  I  must,  however,  guard 
myself  against  being  supposed  to  allow 
that  this  distress  is  universal  throughout 
England.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
wide-spread  not  to  be  of  a  serious  cha- 
racter. Some  three  months  ago,  when 
a  Committee  was  proposed  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  I  declined  to 
assent  to  that  alone.  I  said  I  had  great 
hesitation  in  giving  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry then ;  but  I  stated  that,  as  time 
went  on,  if  the  accounts  continued  bad, 
the  best  way  would  be  to  appoint  a 
Koyal  Commission  ;  but  I  warned  those 
who  asked  for  an  inquiry  that,  if  it  were 
once  appointed,  it  would  open  the  door 
to  the  full  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  agriculture.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin),  most  worthily  representing  the 
agricultural  interests,  has  thought  fit  to 
appeal  to  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
Commission  of  this  nature.  When  my 
hon.  Friends  come  forward  so  fearlessly 


to  ask  for  this  Commission,  it  gives  me 
additional  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  the  state  of  things  connected  with 
agriculture.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  stated  on  a  former  occasion  what,  in 
my  belief,  were  the  causes  of  the  present 
depression.  Those  causes  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  far  to  seek.  This  depression 
has  been  caused  by  an  unusual  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  We  have  had 
four  or  five  terribly  bad  seasons — we 
have  had  general  bad  trade  at  the  same 
time,  the  labour  market  has  also  been 
unsettled,  and  there  has  also  been  a 
withdrawal  of  juvenile  labour  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  which,  however,  will  be 
only  temporary,  and  we  have  had  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  steam-power  of 
the  world,  which  is  used  mainly  for 
the  conveyance  of  agricultural  produce. 
Then,  the  remains  of  the  cattle  disease 
seem  also  to  explain  very  much  the 
general  depression  of  industry.  It  is 
clear  that  when  an  enormous  national 
interest  like  that  of  agriculture  says, 
through  its  Representatives,  that  it  de- 
sires that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  state  of  its  affairs,  and  into  the 
best  mode  of  developing  the  resources 
of  this  and  of  other  countries,  the  Go- 
vernment would  certainly  not  be  justified 
in  refusing  to  grant  such  an  inquiry. 
Before  I  sit  down,  I  should  just  like  to 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  a  paper 
of  considerable  importance  which  reached 
our  hands  to-day.  It  is  the  Beport  of 
the  resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution 
of  Surveyors,  which  was  held  on  the 
3rd  instant,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent agricultural  distress.  The  resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to  by  the  following 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  profession : — 
Messrs.  Cluttons,  Smiths  and  Gore, 
Drivers,  Vigors,  Beadels,  Daniel  Wat- 
ney,  Virgo  Buckland,  Edward  Ryde, 
J.  W.  Penfold,  Eawlence  and  Squarey, 
Thomas  Huskinson,  James  Martin, 
A.  F.  Sedgwick,  and  William  Scarth. 
The  resolutions  themselves  were  as 
follows : — 

**  1.  That  the  present  distress  on  heavy  clay 
farms  exceeds,  as  a  rule,  any  that  has  occurred 
lor  the  last  40  years ;  and  that  in  some  districts 
the  distress  on  light  land  farms  and  on  poor 
grass  lands  approaches  that  upon  heavy  clay 
farms. 

*^2.  That  the  main  cause  of  distress  is  the 
deficiency  of  yield  under  the  last  three  harvests, 
aggravated  by  the  bad  season  of  1878 ;  and  that 
low  prices  arc  a  secondary  cause. 
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state  why  I  prefer  a  Boyal  Commission 
to  a  Committee  as  a  means  of  inquiry 
into  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  we 
could  not  hope  that  a  Committee,  if  ap- 
pointed, could  obtain  much  information 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session ;  and, 
secondly,  a  great  advantage  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission not  being  fixed  to  one  place,  as  it 
will  have  power  to  move  aboutto  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
appoint  Assistant  Commissioners.  As 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission, perhaps  it  is  right  to  mention 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  deem  it 
their  duty  to  recommend  that  a  certain 
number  of  tenant  farmers  should  be 
placed  upon  it,  with  the  view  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  such  as  to  satisfy  all 
classes  interested  in  it,  and  that  the 
Commission  should  be  so  constituted  as 
to  include  those  who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  wants  and  desires  of 
what  T  may  call  the  ordinary  tenant 
farmers.  Beyond  this  I  need  scarcely 
say  another  word.  I  may,  however,  ex- 
press my  belief  that  after  the  experience 
of  1821,  1831,  and  1836,  we  may  hope 
that  the  great  and  lamentable  distress 
in  agriculture  which  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing will,  as  before,  pass  away, 
and  that  we  may  expect  a  return  of 
prosperity,  perhaps  even  before  this 
Commission  has  concluded  its  labours. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  records  of 
these  three  periods,  and  find  that  almost 
the  same  expressions  were  used  then  as 
now,  but  that,  after  all,  British  energy 
came  to  the  rescue,  I,  for  one,  shall  not 
cease  to  have  confidence  that  before  long 
we  shall  witness  the  dawn  of  better 
times  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  as  well.  To  bring 
about  a  state  of  content  and  prosperity 
in  the  great  agricultural  classes,  it  is 
necessary  that  landlords,  tenants,  and 
labourers  should  pull  together.  That 
concord  of  interests  we  see  growing 
every  day,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  most  happy ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission,  the  nation  may  feol 
entirely  at  rest,  inasmuch  as  Parlia- 
ment will  not  adopt  any  course  of  legis- 
lation which  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large. 

The  Marqitess  of  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  the  noble  Viscount  who  has  just 
sat  down  (Viscount  Sandon)  considered 
it  necessary,  at  the  opening  of  his  re- 


*'  3.  That  as  tenancies  are  held,  some  at  rents 
settled  probably  40  years  since,  and  some  at 
rents  settled  in  1874,  any  uniform  mode  of 
treatment  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  must  be  considered  with  reference 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  district  and 
farm.  ^ 

"  4.  That  in  Great  Britain  the  landlord  sup- 
plies, say,  four-fifths  of  the  capital  eng^ed  on 
an  ordinary  arable  farm,  in  the  form  of  land, 
buildings,  roads,  fences,  and  drainage,  and  the 
tenant,  say,  one-fifth  as  working  capital ;  and 
that  the  form  of  relief  best  calculated  to  meet 
the  present  diflSculty  is  that  of  temporary  aid  to 
the  present  tenants. 

'*  5.  By  laying  down  arable  land  to  grass,  by 
improving  grass  lands,  by  giving  cake,  or  ma- 
nures, by  providing  shedding  for  additional 
stock,  or  other  buildings,  by  making  roads,  by 
additional  drainage,  by  purchasing  tenant  right, 
or  by  outlay  of  similar  character,  the  landlord 
will  benefit  the  present  tenant,  and  maintain 
the  productiveness  of  his  property." 

I  think  that  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  that  is  a  most  interesting  document 
at  the  present  time.  In  face  of  the  facts 
I  have  stated,  therefore,  I  do  not  think 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
have  hesitated  for  a  single  moment  in 
deciding  to  appoint  this  Commission. 
With  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Mac 
Iver),  who  has  shown  so  much  know- 
ledge and  consideration  for  the  wants  of 
the  country,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
position  he  rather  invited  us  to  take  up 
— namely,  that  it  would  be  obviously 
absurd  to  appoint  a  joint  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  both  trade 
and  agriculture,  because  the  Gentlemen 
who  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  one  would 
most  likely  not  be  qualified  to  enter  into 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  other. 
As  to  extending  the  inquiry  to  other 
branches  of  trade,' we  have  not  had  a 
demand  at  all  equal  to  the  demand  for 
inquiry  into  the  depression  of  agricul- 
ture. Before  granting  an  inquiry  like 
that  now  asked  for,  we  should  be  careful 
that  by  so  doing  we  shall  not  create  a 
panic.  If  a  panic  exists,  as  I  am  afraid 
it  does,  with  regard  to  agriculture,  we 
should  undoubtedly  grant  an  inquiry; 
but  where  it  does  not  already  exist,  we 
should  be  most  careful  not  to  create  it 
by  granting  such  an  inquiry.  Being  of 
opinion  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
should  be  wide,  and  following  the  pre- 
cedents of  1821,  1831,  and  1836,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  exact  words  of 
the  Eesolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire.      Perhaps    I  should 

Viscount  Sandon 
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marks,  to  animadvert  somewhat  seyerely 
upon  the  character  of  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  John  Bright),  who  pre- 
ceded him.  Sir,  I  cannot  discover,  in 
that  able  and  eloquent  address,  anything 
of  the  aggressive  character  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt  by  the  noble 
Viscount;  but,  as  to  the  undoubted 
animation  of  the  speech,  I  think  it  will 
be  no  subject  of  wonder  to  any  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  who  is  so  closely  and  deeply 
identified  with  the  cause  of  Free  Trade, 
should  have  felt  some  excitement  and 
some  unusual  warmth  when  he  finds, 
for  the  first  time  after  30  years,  that  the 
benefits  of  that  change  are  seriously 
called  in  question,  and  that  the  benefits 
which  resulted  to  the  whole  community 
from  Free  Trade  appear  to  be,  at  all 
events,  partly  ignored  on  that  side  of 
the  House;  while  the  undoubted  mis- 
fortunes which  have  occurred  to  one 
section  of  the  community  are  exag- 
gerated, and  attributed  solely  to  the 
action  of  Free  Trade  principles.  If  I 
desired,  which  I  certainly  do  not,  to 
turn  this  occasion  to  Party  purposes,  I 
might,  perhaps,  preface  the  few  remarks 
which  I  wish  to  make  to  the  House  by 
some  observations  upon  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  come  over  the  Councils 
of  the  Government  in  this  respect  since 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Session.  Twice 
has  a  Commission  been  moved  for  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
condition  of  the  country — once  by  my 
hon.  Friend  behind  me,  the  Member  for 
Banbury  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson),  who  asked 
for  a  Committee  or  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act.  The  inquiry,  how- 
ever, was  denied;  and  although  the 
noble  Viscount  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  he  said  it  was  possible  that  a  wider 
inquiry  was  necessary,  I  recollect  that 
that  assurance  was  couched  in  the 
vaguest  and  most  general  terms.  Then, 
again,  on  another  branch  of  the  same 
subject  in  '^  another  place,"  an  inquiry 
was  flatly  refused  by  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  (the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield).  I  do  not  think  that 
this  debate  has  generally  moved  on 
Party  lines,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  whiclLhave  actuated 
the  Government  in  granting  to  the  de- 
mand of  one  of  their  own  Party  the 
inquiry  refused  when  it  was  asked  for  by 


this  side  of  the  House.  I  am  rather 
disposed  to  enter,  as  shortly  as  I  can, 
into  one  or  two  important  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  able 
and  interesting  speeches  to  which  we 
have  listened  to-night.  The  few  re- 
marks I  wish  to  make  will  be  di- 
rected to  those  points.  I  wish  to  put 
before  the  House,  as  clearly  and  as 
strongly  as  is  in  my  power,  in  the  first 
place,  that  no  case  nas  been  made  out 
for  relieving  the  landed  interest  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  commimity ;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  such  a  case  h^d  been 
made  out,  it  would  be  necessary,  first  of 
all,  to  inquire  whether  any  case  of  neces- 
sity existed  which  could  be  relieved 
without  calling  for  sacrifice  from  the 
remainder  of  the  conmiunity.  It  has 
been  shown  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey),  and 
others,  that,  although  undoubtedly  there 
has  been  a  serious  fall  in  the  price  of 
corn,  the  price  of  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce since  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade 
has  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  value  of  land  has 
certainly  not  decreased  during  the  last 
20  years.  Mr.  Caird,  whose  name  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  states,  on  the  authority 
of  official  Betums  for  Assessment  and 
Income  Tax,  that  in  England  the  value 
of  land  in  1857  was  £41,000,000,  and  in 
1875  that  it  was  £50,000,000,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  had  increased  21  per 
cent ;  and  he  calculates  that  the  value 
of  that  increase  at  30  years'  purchase 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £268,000,000. 
In  Scotland  the  increase  has  been  stLLl 
greater.  The  value  of  the  land  has  there 
risen  from  £6,000,000  to  £7,500,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  In 
Ireland,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  increase 
is  much  smaller,  amounting  only  to  6  per 
cent.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that 
within  the  last  tw6  or  three  years  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  value  of  land 
may  have  taken  place;  but,  at  all 
events,  up  to  the  last  three  years — ^years 
which,  by  common  agreement,  have 
been  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  which  have  been  known 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  steady  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  amounting  to  some- 
thing like  £500,000  a- year.  Sir,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  cannot  think  that 
any  case  has  been  made  out  for  the 
landed  interest  coming  to  Parliament  in 
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order  to  improve  their  position  by  ex- 
ceptional legislation.  Such  is  the  state 
of  the  case  as  regards  the  owners  of  the 
soil.  There  is  another  class  interested 
in  the  soil,  which,  by  common  consent, 
is  admitted  to  be  at  this  moment  in  a 
better  position  than  it  has  ever  occupied 
before.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
that  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  one  of  greater  comfort,  greater 
prosperity,  and  greater  well-being  than 
has  ever  before  been  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  agricultural  industry.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  third  class  interested  in  the  soil — 
namely,  the  tenant  farmers,  has  shared 
in  the  undoubted  advantages  which  have 
accraed  to  the  landowner  and  the 
labourer.  Undoubtedly,  he  has  been 
suffering  from  bad  times  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years ;  but  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether,  up  to  that  time,  the 
tenant  farmer  himself  has  not  shared  in 
the  general  increase  of  prosperity.  At 
all  events,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  is  the  case,  when  we  consider 
how  general  has  been  the  outcry  respect- 
ing the  undue  scale  of  expenditure  said 
to  have  been  adopted  by  tenant  farmers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  But, 
Sir,  there  are  causes  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  any  that  have,  or  can  be,  pro- 
duced by  legislation,  which  account  for 
the  vast  deal  of  depression  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  agricultural  interest  at  this 
moment.  Bad  harvests  have  been  re- 
ferred to ;  but  the  general  depression  of 
trade  has  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  I  venture 
to  submit  to  the  House  that  no  interest 
or  trade — and  farming  is  like  any  other 
trade — has  a  right  to  claim  protection 
from  the  State  against  reverses  which 
have  been  suffered  from  natural  causes. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable,  if  the  iron  or 
cotton  trades  which  are  suffering,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham has  pointed  out,  at  least  as 
much  as  the  agricultural  interest,  were 
to  come  down  to  this  House,  and  ask 
that  some  exceptional  legislation  should 
be  passed  in  their  favour  as  that,  on  ac- 
count of  causes  perfectly  natural  and 
capable  of  explanation,  the  agricultural 
interest  should  ask  for  special  redress. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  necessary,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  waste  any  time  in  show- 
ing that  any  redress  such  as  that  in- 
dicated by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin) 

The  Marquett  of  Hartington 


would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.    The  hon.  Gentlenian,  a  Bhort 
time  ago,  was  very  indignant  when  I  im- 
puted to  him  that  he  held  doctrines  of  a 
somewhat  Protectionist,  or,  at  all  events, 
Beciprocitarian  character ;  but  I  do  no: 
think  anybody  will  be  disposed  to  doabt, 
after  hearing   the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  &is  evening,  that  he  is  a 
most  sincere  Protectionist  at  heart.  Then 
was  only  one  passage  in  his  most  able 
and,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  most  tem- 
perate speech,  which  I  must  say  I  heard 
with  deep  regret.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
appealed  for  support  to  the  Members 
representing   Irish   constituencies  who 
sit  below  the  Gangway.     I  remember 
very  well  that,   at   a    time  when  the 
principles    of   Free    Trade    were   lea 
firmly  established  than  I  hope  they  now 
are,  the  most  common  accusation  brought 
against  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright} 
was,  that  he  was  always  exciting  what 
was  called  class  against  class.     Bat  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid- 
Lincolnshire  appeared  to  me  to-night  to 
wish  to  do  something  more  than  excite 
class  against  class.     He  used  an  expree- 
sion  which,  I  think,  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  exciting  one  part  of  the  naticm 
against  the  other.     I  must  say  that  I 
did  regret  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman 
appeal  to  Irish  Members,  and  ask  then 
whether    agricultural    Ireland    wis  to 
suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  manofiio- 
turers  of  England  ?     If  that  is  not  a  real 
Protectionist  sentiment,  I  do  not  know 
whore  we  are  to  find  one.     But,  Sir,  the 
whole  speech  of  the  hon.   Gentleman 
breathed    Protection.       No    donbt,  he 
guarded  himself  as  well  and  as  carefolij 
as  he  was  able — he  was  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  Protection; 
he  hoped  the  necessity  might  not  aii«; 
no  one  was  more  alive  than  he  to  the 
advantages  of  cheap  food — sothatitvas 
not  too  dieap.    But  the  hon.  Gentlemu 
quoted,  with  satisfaction,  the  failure  of 
a  prophecy  of  Mr.  Cobden.    It  is  not  mj 
business  to  defend  the  accuracy  of  lb- 
Cobden  as  a  prophet;    but  it  was,  I 
think,  either  Mr.  Cobden,  or  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman     who    sits    near  me 
(Mr.  John  Bright),  who  said  there  m 
nothing    more    dangerous  in   political 
life    than    to    indulge    in    prophecy; 
moreover,  I  think  I  have  heard  qnoM 
the  saying  of  an  American  sage,  vho 
said — "Don't    prophecy   unless  Tt» 
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know."  It  is  extremely  likely  that  Mr. 
Gobden,  when  he  yentured  upon  prophecy , 
may  not  have  been  more  reliable  than 
others.  But  if  Mr.  Cobden  has  been 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  some  of  the 
effects  which  Free  Trade  would  have 
upon  foreign  nations,  certainly  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  which  he  ever 
ventured  to  indulge  in  of  the  benefits 
which  Free  Trade  would  confer  upon 
his  own  country  have  been  vastly  ex- 
ceeded. The  hon.  Gentleman  wants  a 
Commission,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
mainly  to  inquire  into  the  importation  of 
food  from  America.  He  wants  to  know 
the  lowest  prices  at  which  food  can  be 
imported  into  this  country.  He  asks  the 
Commission  to  tell  him  the  price  at 
which  foreign  food  can  be  imported. 
Well,  Sir,  with  what  object  does  he 
want  to  know  that?  All  his  speech,  in 
my  opinion,  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  Commission  repoi'ted  that 
food  could  be  imported  from  America  at 
a  lower  price  than  that  at  which  it 
could  be  grown  here,  then  that  ground 
of  complaint  must  be  redressed  by  some 
protective  duty.  Now,  he  does  not  want 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  that  matter 
at  all ;  there  is  a  much  more  simple  and 
atraightforward  way  open  to  him.  His 
position  I  understand  to  be  this — "  Let  us 
iiaTe  food  as  cheap  as  we  can,  so  that  it 
does  not  come  from  abroad  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  would  pay  the  farmer  at  home ; 
but  if  it  can  be  imported  at  prices  that 
will  not  pay  the  farmer,  then  we 
mnst  have  a  protective  duty."  If  that 
•is  his  position,  he  had  better  adopt 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Nottinghamshire  (Mr. 
Storer),  which  was  carried  in  his  pre- 
sence at  the  conference  of  farmers 
which  took  place  the  other  day.  Let 
him  fix  the  rate  at  which  it  will  pay 
the  English  farmer  to  grow  corn — say, 
40#.,  45«.,  or  50«.,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  let  him  at  once  propose,  when  it 
falls  below  that  figure,  that  an  import 
duty  should  be  placed  on  foreign  corn. 
You  do  not  even  want  to  know  the  price 
of  foreign  com ;  for  if  it  cannot  be  im- 
ported at  the  lowest  price,  your  protec- 
tive duty  will  not  come  into  operation. 
But  if  it  is  impossible  to  grow  com  pro- 
fitably, you  do  not  want  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  causes ;  but  you  can 
say  at  once,  if  it  is  imported  at  certain 
prices,  we  will  then  put  upon  it  our  protec- 
tive duty.    My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 


for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey),  who 
seconded  the  Motion,  to  the  value  of 
whose  speech,  and  the  interest  of  the 
information  which  it  contained,  I  bear 
most  willing  testimony,  advocated  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  on  far  less 
mischievous  grounds,  but  still  on  grounds 
which,  I  think,  are  mischievous.  My 
hon.  Friend  wants  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  mode  of  cultivation  abroad, 
about  the  conditions  of  foreign  trade,  and 
so  on,  which  he  said  it  was  impossible 
for  British  farmers  io  inquire  into  for 
themselves.  In  other  words,  his  object 
seems  to  be  that  the  Commission  should 
make  its  inquiries  with  the  view  of  in- 
structing the  farmers  how  to  manage 
their  own  trade.  Sir,  if  farmers  are 
reduced  to  this  expedient,  their  condi- 
tion is,  indeed,  hopeless.  What  would 
be  the  position  of  other  trades  or  manu- 
factures, if  they  were  unable  to  collect 
the  facts  necessary  for  the  management 
of  their  own  trade,  and  had  to  rely  upon 
the  facts  collected  by  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion appointed  for  that  purpose  ?  Why, 
the  delay  alone  in  the  publication  of  the 
Eeport  might  make  its  conclusions  alto- 
gether fallacious  and  illusive.  Circum- 
stances might  have  entirely  changed, 
and  the  advice  given  by  the  Commis- 
sion might  be  ^together  out  of  date. 
Passing  from  the  first,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  second  branch  of  the 
subject  to  which  I  have  adverted.  I 
contend  that,  even  if  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  interest  had  been  made  out 
more  completely  than  I  conceive  it  to  have 
been,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what 
remedy  affecting  the  agrricultural  interest 
itself  can  be  proposed,  before  we  even 
dream  of  asking  for  remedies  to  be  applied 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  community. 
I  maintain  that  the  remedy  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid-Lincoln- 
shire is  the  most  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary that  can  possibly  be  suggested. 
It  may  be  said  that  other  countries  have 
adopted  and  maintained  a  system  of  Pro- 
tection ;  I  reply  that  there  is  no  countiy 
in  the  world  which  depends  so  largely 
uf  on  foreign  countries  for  its  supplies  of 
food  as  England.  We  know  very  well 
with  what  opposition  any  attempt  is  met 
to  increase  the  duty  on  even  the  ordinary 
luxuries  of  life.  Does  anyone  imagine 
it  would  be  possible,  without  the 
strongest  and  most  vehement  resistance, 
to  impose  a  tax  for  the  benefit  of  a 
special  class  upon  an  article  of  the  first 
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necessity  for  existence,  and  so  indispens- 
able, as  the  supply  of  food  ?  Sir,  if  the 
case  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  true,  or  if 
he  can  prove  it  before  a  Koyal  Com- 
mission, then,  in  the  first  place,  the 
remedy  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere 
than  in  the  quarter  which  he  has  indi- 
cated; and  if  he  can  prove  his  case  it 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this — that 
the  land  system  of  this  country  under 
existing  conditions  has  broken  down. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  proved  that 
the  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation,  or 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  impos- 
sible. All  that  he  has  proved,  or  at- 
tempted to  prove,  is  that,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  land  will  support  the  three  classes 
which  it  has  hitherto  supported — namely, 
the  landlord,  the  tenant  farmer,  and  the 
agricultural  labourer.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  spoken  of  the  land  going  out 
of  cultivation ;  I,  however,  believe  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  land  of 
this  country  should  go  permanently  out 
of  cultivation.  Suppose  the  worst  anti- 
cipations of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  be 
realized ;  suppose  the  land  is  unlet,  and 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  emigrates ; 
does  he  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the 
surplus  population  of  our  great  industrial 
centres,  who  now  emigrate  to  Australia 
and  America,  would  not  go  forth  into  the 
unoccupied  regions  of  their  own  country 
and  occupy  and  cultivate  the  soil  for  their 
own  subsistence  ?  We  talk  about  the 
land  of  this  country  going  out  of  culti- 
vation ;  Sir,  I  believe  that  to  be  utter 
nonsense.  All  that  is  meant  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  cultivated  under  the  present 
system,  so  as  to  return  a  profit  to  every- 
one concerned.  Now,  as  this  question 
is  brought  before  us  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
let  us  see  what  this  system  is.  It  is  not 
one  ordained  by  any  natural  law,  nor 
is  it  one  which  exists,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  system  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  divided  into 
very  considerable  estates,  and  where, 
at  the  same  time,  the  proprietors, 
though  wealthy  men,  are,  not  unfre- 
quently,  not  complete  masters  of  their 
own  property,  and  not  able  to  deal  with 
it  as  they  may  desire.  It  is  a  system 
under  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  carried  on  by  a  class  of  men  who  are 
not  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  who  are 
not  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
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It  is  a  system  where  actual  cultiTaton 
are  not  the  owners  of  the  land.    It  is  t 
system  under  which  the  land  is  cultivaled 
by  men  who  are  not  only  not  ownen, 
but  who  have  no  inducement  to  become 
so,  and  who  have  no  means  or  hope  of 
becoming  owners  of  the  soil.     It  ib  cul- 
tivated by  men  who  have  this  one  daim 
upon  it — that,  in  case  of  old  age  or  ab- 
solute destitution,  they  should  be  sup- 
ported without  expense  and  almost  with- 
out labour  from  the  land.     Such  is  die 
land  system  of  this  counti^,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  one  which  prevails  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  daresay  that 
in  giving  this  description,  and  in  saying 
that  it  is  an  exceptional  system,  I  shaU 
be  accused  of  the  rankest  Badicaliam. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  not  I  who  have  brooglit 
this  question  before  the  House;  it  is 
hon.  Members  on  the  opposite  side,  who 
insist  upon  calling  our  attention  to  it, 
and  upon  having  a  Royal  ConmussioD 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  agricol- 
ture  under  this  system,   and  who  are 
hinting  at  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
wildest,  the  most  radical  and  rerohi- 
tionary  remedy  which  can  be  proposed— 
namely,  a  tax  upon  the  food  of  the  oitire 
people.    I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  a 
system  which  it  is  necessary  to  abdish; 
I  do  not  say  that  this  system  is  not  one 
which    may   be    best  adapted   to  the 
country ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  a  systea 
which  is  so  remarkable,  that  when  its 
results   are    impeached,    as  they  hare 
been  to-night,   by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, it  deserves  investigation.    I  be- 
lieve that  this  system  is  overlaid  byeon- 
ditions,  and  that  there  are  blots  in  it 
which  ore  not  essential  to  the  system; 
which  are  capable  of  being  amended,  ani 
which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  amended 
if  this  system  is  to  continue  with  adna- 
tage  to  the  community.     I  cannot,  at 
this    hour  of  the   night,   go  into  the 
details  which  have  been  ably  presmtei 
to  the  House ;    but  I  will  just  refer  to 
one  or  two  points.    I  believe  that  one  of 
these  blots — one,  at  aU  events,  whid 
deserves  the  most  careful  and  fullest  in* 
quiry — is  our  system  of  entail  and  settle- 
ment of  land.     Now,  Sir,  I  hope  that  in 
saying  this  I  shall  not  be  regarded  is 
saying    anything    very    Badical,  enea 
by  hon.  Members  opposite.    I  shonid 
think  that  those  who  nave  a  practkal 
knowledge  of  these  things  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  there  are  duties,  and 
important  duties,  which  have  to  be  difi- 
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charged  by  the  owners  of  a  large  estate. 
Bat  what  if  the  owner  of  a  large  estate 
has  not  the  ability,  and  has  not  even 
the  inclination,  to  discharge  those  duties ; 
but  prefers  to  devote  himself  to  some 
other  occupation  ?  Is  it  for  the  advan- 
tage of  ike  land,  is  it  for  his  own 
advantage,  or  for  the  advantage  of  his 
tenants,  or  the  labourers  on  his  estate, 
or  is  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
community,  that  that  man  should,  by 
any  artificial  system,  be  forced  to  re- 
main in  a  position  which  he  does  not 
desire  to  occupy,  but  which,  by  the  dis- 
position of  someone  50,  60,  or  100 
J  ears  ago,  he  cannot  get  out  of  ?  Hon. 
(embers  opposite,  I  should  imagine, 
would  be  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital  is  necessary  upon  a  large  estate ; 
but  suppose  the  owner  of  a  large  estate 
has  omy  a  life-interest  in  it,  and  that 
hampered  by  charges  in  such  a  way 
tiiat  he  has  barely  sufficient  to  main- 
tain himself ;  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
owner  of  such  an  estate  should  make 
that  large  and  judicious  expenditure 
which  hon.  Members  opposite  would  be 
the  first  to  think  necessary  ?  I  do  not 
omit  the  consideration  of  the  A.ct  of 
Parliament  which  enables  limited  owners 
to  charge  their  estates  with  the  cost  of 
improvements.  I  doubt  very  much,  how- 
ever, whether  any  palliative  of  that 
land  can  altogether  override  the  eflFbct 
of  this  system  which  gives  only  a  limited 
and  life-interest.  At  all  events,  I  have 
very  strong  authority  for  sayin  g  that,  up  to 
a  very  short  time  ago,  this  Act  had  pro- 
duced very  small  results.  Not  long  ago, 
aOommittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
composed  mainly  of  large  landed  proprie- 
tors, inquired  into  the  subject ;  and  the 
oonclnsion  arrived  at  by  that  Committee, 
as  quoted  by  the  noble  Viscount  the  Mem- 
ber for  Elginshire  (Viscount  Macduff)  was 
that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
these  Acts,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
persons  interested  in  land  had  availed 
themselves  of  their  provisions.  I  have 
heard  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Clare  Eead)  say  to-night 
that  the  conclusions  of  that  Committee 
are  altogether  worthless.  Of  course,  I 
must  bow  to  his  superior  authority ;  but 
I  can  only  wonder  where  we  are  to  get 
authentic  information,  if  not  from  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  pre- 
sided over  by  so  eminent  a  statesmen 


and  so  large  a  landowner  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury ?  I  come  now  to  the  question  of 
small  proprietors.  At  all  events,  I 
have  the  support  of  the  noble  Viscount 
who  has  just  spoken,  and  who  has  ex- 
pressed as  strong  a  wish  as  could  be 
expressed  by  anyone,  that  the  number 
of  small  proprietors  should  be  increased. 
I  do  not  venture  to  express  any  confident 
opinions  as  to  whether,  under  our  social 
system,  it  ever  would  be  possible,  by  any 
legitimate  means,  to  create  a  large  class 
of  small  proprietors;  but,  surely,  it  is 
not  wise  to  maintain,  if  you  can  help  it, 
a  system  of  law  which  makes  the  transfer 
of  land  so  difficult,  and  the  transfer 
of  small  holdings  so  expensive.  That 
is,  surely,  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry. 
I  wish  to  say  one  word  on  the  question 
of  the  security  for  tenants'  improvements. 
My  views  on  that  subject  are,  I  believe, 
pretty  well  known  to  hon.  Members  of 
this  House,  for  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  expressing  them.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  nothing  can 
bo  more  satisfactory  than  the  perfectly 
Free  Trade  doctrines  which  are  held  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  Freedom 
of  contract  is  their  battle-cry.  I  am  very 
much  disposed  to  agree  with  hon.  Mem- 
bers. I  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
State,  or  Parliament,  or  anybody  else, 
can  make  better  agreements  between 
two  parties  than  they  are  capable  of 
making  for  themselves.  I  have  always 
been  disposed  to  look  with  some  sus- 
picion upon  all  plans  of  compulsory 
tenant  right,  from  whatever  side  of  the 
House  they  might  proceed.  I  ventured 
to  express  my  opinion  several  times  in 
the  discussion  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  that  little  more  was  wanted 
than  to  take  care  that  the  presump- 
tion of  tho  law  was  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  equity,  and  then  to  leave 
parties  free  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments. But  in  order  that  there  should 
be  really  free  contracts,  both  parties 
should  be  absolutely  free  to  make  them ; 
and  I  cannot  admit,  when  an  owner  has 
only  a  limited  life-interest  in  his  estate 
— ['*  Oh,  oh!"] — I  say,  I  cannot  admit 
when  an  owner  is  hampered  by  the 
conditions  on  which  he  holds  his  pro- 
perty, that  he  is  in  all  cases  an  ab- 
solutely free  agent  to  make  the  best 
contract  which  his  own  interest  would 
induce  him  to  make.  Something  has 
been  said  to-night  about  the  Law  of 
Distress  and  the  corresponding  law  in 
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Scotland,  the  name  of  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  pronounce.  I  will  not  go  at 
length  into  these  questions  ;  but  there, 
again,  is  a  subject  which  seems  to  me 
as  well  worthy  of  inquiry.  The  Law  of 
Distress,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  It  is  an  exception  which  is 
supposed  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  landowner  and  the  tenant.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended,  and  con- 
tended with  considerable  show  of  reason, 
that  this  law  acts  prejudicially  both  to 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  to 
everyone  else  concerned  in  agricultural 
operations.  It  is  contended  that  this 
law  merely  raises  rents  and  encourages 
a  landlord  to  take  tenants  possessed  of 
less  capital  than  ho  would  otherwise 
require,  if  he  had  not  this  exceptional 
security  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent.  It 
is  contended  also  that  it  is  a  law  which 
tends  to  discourage  agricultural  im- 
provement, because  it  impairs  the  secu- 
rity of  every  creditor  of  the  farm  ex- 
cept the  landlord.  There  are  other 
subjects  to  which  I  would  wish  to  refer 
for  a  short  time,  but  that  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  be  anxious  that  this  discus- 
sion should  not  be  unnecessarily  pro- 
tracted. There  will  be,  at  all  events,  no 
difference  upon  either  side  of  the  House 
that  in  such  an  inquiry  as  this  the  effect 
of  local  taxation  should  find  a  place. 
That  is  a  question  which  has  long  been 
recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, as  affecting  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest. I  must  candidly  admit  I  see  no 
just  claim  for  the  exemption  of  the  land 
from  the  burdens  subject  to  which  it  has 
been  acquired  or  inherited.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  freely  admit  that  in 
the  case  of  new  burdens,  which  are  so 
constantly  being  accumulated  upon  it, 
there  is  a  case  for  inquiry;  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  hear  what  land- 
lords and  tenants  may  have  to  urge  as 
to  the  proportion  in  which  the  rates  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  occupiers  and  the 
owners.  I  must  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  well  worthy  of  attention,  whether 
the  system  which  is  adopted  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  might  not  advantageously 
be  adopted  also  in  this  country,  whereby, 
and  without  prejudice  to  all  existing 
contracts,  the  rates  are  paid  by  the 
owner.  I  fully  admit  that  all  these 
subjects  are  included  in,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  excluded  by,  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.     They  certainly  were  not 
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included  in  his  speech.     The  inqniiy  to 
which  he    pointed    was   one  of  whicb 
I  am  unable  to  see  the  advantage ;  but 
one  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
fess I  think  I  see  considerable  disad- 
vantage, inasmuch  as  I  believe  itvill 
lead  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try astray,  and  will  induce  them  to  be- 
lieve that   relief  might  be  found  for 
them,  which,  I  venture   to  express  an 
opinion,  will  not  be  found  for  them,  in  a 
return  to  Protection.      I   should  hare 
been  glad  if  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Viscount   opposite    (Yiscount    Sandon] 
had  been  a  little  more  explicit.     The 
noble  Yiscount  said  the  inquiry  must  be 
a  very  wide  one ;   but  he  did  not  indi- 
cate the  numerous  subjects  over  which 
the  inquiry   must   range.     The  House 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  great 
difference    in    this    respect  between  a 
Koyal  Commission  and  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.   If  we  were  appointing  a  Select 
Committee,   the    scope    of   its   inquiiy 
would  be  regulated  by  the  Order  of  Be- 
ference,   and  by  nothing  else,  and  it 
would  be  competent  for  the  Committee 
to  inquire  into  any  subject  not  excluded 
from  the  Order  of  Heference.     But  the 
inquiry  of  a  Koyal  Commission  will  be 
directed  solely  by  the  Instructions  givoi 
to  it  by  the  Grovemment,  and  the  terms  of 
the  Motion  which  may  be  agreed  to  by 
the  House  will  have  no  power  whatever  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion. I  think,  therefore,  before  we  agree 
to  this  Commission,  that  we  ought  to 
hear  from  the  Government  a  little  more 
in  detail  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the 
Instructions  under  which  the  Conunis- 
sion  will  act.    It  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
be  told  that  the  inquiry  will  be  a  iride 
one.     I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
the  Government  will  give  such  Instruc- 
tions as  will  cover  the  whole  case;  hot 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
have  had  it  stated  in  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit a  manner.     I  do  hope,  even  at 
this  late  hour,  it  may  be  possible  for  a 
Member  of  the  Government  to  gite  us 
some  satisfaction  on  this  matter.     Had 
the  Gt>vernment  indicated  any  intentioa 
of  restricting,  or  narrowing,  or  bendng 
in  any  one  special  direction,  the  inqoinr 
of  this  Commission,  I  should  have  re 
commended  my  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Elginshire  (Yiscount  Macduff;^ 
who  made  so  able  a  speech  eariier  in 
the  evening,  and  who  seems  to  me  t«7 
completely  to  have  oovered  the  field  <i 
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inquiry  which  this  Commission  ought  to 
undertake,  when  the  Amendment  be- 
comes the  Motion,  to  have  moved  his 
Amendment  and  to  have  taken  a  Division 
upon  it.  But  I  hope  no  such  course 
may  be  necessary,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  assure  us  that  the  terms  of 
the  Commission  will  be  wide  enough  to 
embrace  those  subjects  to  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  called  our  attention. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  can  assure 
hon.  Members  opposite,  and  I  can  assure 
the  agpricultural  interest  generally,  that 
we  on  this  side  view  with  no  fear,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, the  prospect  of  a  full — so  that 
it  be  a  full — and  impartial  inquiry  into 
all  the  causes  which  affect  the  agricultural 
depression,  which  we,  in  common  with 
the  whole  country,  so  deeply  deplore. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEB :  I  am  reluctant  to  trespass  upon 
the  House  at  this  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, more  especially  after  the  very  ex- 
cellent speech  of  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  (Viscount  Sandon),  which  fully  and 
aatiafactorily  expresses  the  views  of  the 
OoTemment  on  this  matter.      At  the 
same  time,    after    the    observations  of 
the  noble  Lord,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  detain    the    House  for    a    few 
minutes  in  making  one  or  two  observa- 
tions.     The  noble  Lord  has  stated,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  this  debate  has  not 
been  conducted  upon  Party  lines.     The 
Motion  was  proposed  from  this  side  of 
the  House  in   a  speech  of  very  great 
ability,  and  it  has  been  seconded  in  a 
speech  also  of  very  great  ability,  from 
Ute  other  side  of  the  House,  and  we  have 
also  had  most  interesting  speeches  from 
Oentlemen  sitting  in  different  parts  of 
this  Assembly,  taking  different  views; 
lut  all  of  them,  I  think,  contributing  to 
cur  enlightenment.    Although,  however, 
the  debate  has  not  been  conducted  upon 
7artj  lines,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say 
there  have  been  no  Party  speeches.     I 
do  not  wish,  at  the  present  time,  to  go 
into  a  controversy  on  these  matters ;  but 
I  do  think  that  the  acuteness  with  which 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess  of 
Bartingiion)  has  discerned  the  evil  which 
is  latent  in  the  arguments  of  my  hon. 
friend    (Mr.  Chaplin)   might,   if   that 
acuteness    were    directed   to    his    own 
speech,    draw   some    very    remarkable 
inferences  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
actual  position  of  this  question.    I  think 
it  really  requires  very    few  words  to 


elucidate  it.  A  Motion  has  been  made 
by  my  hon.  Friend,  who  is  exceedingly 
well  qualified  to  speak,  and  who,  as  we 
know,  does  speak  on  behalf  of  a  very 
large  body  of  agriculturists  in  this  coun- 
try. That  Motion  presses  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent depression  in  agriculture.  Upon 
that  Motion  are  founded,  I  think,  no 
fewer  than  10  Notices  of  Amendment 
from  different  parts  of  the  House,  every 
one  of  them  acknowledging  the  neces- 
sity or  desirableness  of  an  inquiry  of 
some  sort  or  other.  When  you  have 
such  a  concurrence  of  testimony,  it  does 
establish  the  fact  that  there  is  something 
like  a  demand  for  inquiry  into  some- 
thing or  other,  at  all  events,  and  some- 
thing of  an  important  character.  Before 
I  say  any  more  upon  this  question,  I 
will  just  say  one  single  word  with  re- 
gard to  a  matter  which  has  not  been 
much  touched  upon  in  this  matter — I 
mean  the  Notice  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 
for  the  inclusion  of  commerce  in  this 
Conunission.  My  hon.  Friend  and  others 
know  perfectly  well  the  reasons  which 
render  it  inconvenient,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most impossible,  to  include  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  commerce  in  a 
Commission  such  as  that  which  is  now 
to  be  appointed.  If  I  had  time,  I  might 
explain  the  reasons  that,  in  our  opinion, 
render  it  undesirable  to  appoint  any 
special  inquiry,  or  to  institute  any  special 
inquiry  into  the  commercial  depression. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  understood  from 
that,  that  we  are  at  all  insensible  to  the 
distress  which  is  felt,  and  has  been  felt, 
in  many  quarters  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  world,  or  that  wo  are  so 
taken  up  with  agriculture  that  we  are 
neglecting  the  interests  of  commerce. 
Returning  to  the  question  of  agriculture, 
the  noble  Lord  has  said  that  he  thinks 
no  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  relief 
of  the  agricultural  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community.  Well,  nobody, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  has  ever  said  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  The  view  which  wo 
have  taken  in  this  matter  and,  as  I 
understand,  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  by  those  who  have  addressed  us 
is  this — that  the  interest  of  agriculture  is 
so  great  and  widely  spread  that  it  is,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  identical  with  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community,  and 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture,  truly 
understood  and  rightly  promoted,  are  the 
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interests  of  the  whole  community,  as  all 
other  great  interests  are.  Certainly,  in 
the  inquiry  which  we  are  asked  to  insti- 
tute, it  is  no  question  of  establishing 
any  exceptional  legislation  for  one  par- 
ticular class ;  but  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  see  what  are  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  very  general  and  wide- spread 
impression  that  agriculture  is  suffering 
from  causes  which  are,  more  or  less, 
remediable.  We  think  that  the  case  is 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
such  an  inquirj',  and  we  are  anxious 
that  that  inquiry  should  take  place.  If, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  we 
were  all  of  us  to  shut  our  ears  to  such  a 
complaint,  and  to  deny  that  there  was 
anything  to  inquire,  into  at  all,  what 
would  be  the  natural  result?  You 
would  not  put  an  end  to  all  these  com- 
plaints^  and  all  this  anxiety  for  inquiry 
and  relief;  but  you  would  throw  back 
those  who  were  asking  you  for  guidance 
to  be  guided,  to  a  very  great  extent,  I 
am  afraid,  by  mischievous  counsellors  and 
mischievous  agitators.  The  noble  Lord 
professes  to  be  very  much  alarmed  in- 
deed lest  this  inquiry  should  lead  the 
agriculturists  to  look  for  relief  in  the 
direction  of  Protection.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  noble  Lord  has  that  faith 
in  Free  Trade  which  I  hope  he  has;  but 
if  he  has  that  faith,  surely  he  must 
think  that  an  inquiry,  properly  and  legi- 
timately conducted,  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb that  which  is  true.  It  is  quite  idle. 
If  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  are,  as 
I  believe  them  heartily  to  be,  the  doc- 
trines of  truth,  they  will  come  all  the 
stronger  out  of  the  inquiry  of  this  Cora- 
mission,  and  it  will  bo  shown  what  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  are.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  from  all  we  hear  out-of- 
doors,  from  all  which  we  have  heard  this 
very  evening  in  this  House  from  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  on  that  Bench  and  else- 
where, that  there  are  many  causes  at 
work  now  which  render  it  desirable  and 
highly  expedient,  if  not  necessary,  that 
there  should  bo  some  general  inquiry 
into  the  position  of  agriculture,  and 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  agri- 
culture should  be  allowed  to  bring  for- 
ward and  to  state  what  appear  to  them 
to  be  their  g^evance ;  that  these  should 
be  investigated,  and  that  information 
should  be  collected  in  an  authentic  and 
perfect  form  for  our  guidance  under 
altered     circumstances.      Nobody    can 
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doubt  that  the  ciroumBtanoes  of  agri- 
culture have  altered,  and  have  been 
altering  for  the  past  few  years,  in  more 
directions  than  one — in  some  respects 
for  the  better,  and  in  some  respects 
altered  so  as  to  show  that  the  agricul- 
turists of  England  are  exposed  to  a 
competition  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  with  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend in  former  days.  It  is  desirable 
that  we  should  review  their  position, 
and  that  we  should  see  whether  there 
are  any  matters  in  which  they  either 
require  to  be  relieved  of  encumbrances, 
01  in  which  they  may  receive  information 
which  will  enable  them  not  to  strive  for 
the  impossible,  and  to  point  out  to  them 
in  what  direction  their  efforts  may  be 
best  used.  We  heard  some  very  sug- 
gestive remarks  indeed  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid- Lincoln  shire,  althongh 
they  were  sneered  at  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  John  Bright!. 
I  must  say,  of  the  two,  I  should  greatlj 
prefer  a  practical  counsellor,  like  mj 
hon.  Friend,  to  a  theoretical  counsellor, 
like  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  does 
not  leave  these  matters  alone,  and  mj 
these  are  questions  which  you  had  better 
leave  to  the  farmers  and  landovners 
and  labourers  to  work  out  for  themselTW, 
but  who  dogmatizes  in  a  very  superior 
manner  as  to  the  causes  of  all  thece 
things,  and  who  tells  us  the  causes,  to 
put  it  shortly,  are  to  be  found  in  th^* 
wickedness  of  the  landlords.  Some  of 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site pointed  very  much  in  the  same  irtj. 
There  were  some  very  extraordiniiy 
suggestions  as  to  the  revolution  that  is  to 
take  place  in  the  land  system  of  this  coun- 
try, which,  he  tells  us,  has  broken  down. 

The  Makquess  of  HARTINGTON:  I 
beg  pardon.  I  did  not  say  it  had  brc^ea 
down.  I  said  that  if  the  hon.  Member's 
case  is  true  he  must  admit  that  it  his 
broken  down. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  do  not  think  that  is  my  hdi. 
Friend's  view.  The  question,  howerff. 
is  one  which  is  to  be  examined,  andm]L<t 
be  examined ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  left  to  faeH 
teaching  as  that  to  which  we  haie 
listened  this  evening  from  the  right  hoB. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Binning- 
ham,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  such  mtf- 
gestive  observations  as  those  of  the  now 
Lord,  I  must  say  there  will  be  oaiu^ 
enough  for  everybody  concerned  to  look 
about  them.      We  have  had  a  gnit    > 
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many  assumptions  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  and  others, 
propagated  with  very  great  force  and 
positiveness  of  language,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely likely  to  make  a  verymischievous 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
suppose  they  are  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
teachers  who  are  infallible.  Yery  often 
we  have  very  extraordinary  statements 
made  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done 
by  landowners  and  by  others,  which,  if 
you  came  to  examine  them,  as  they  will 
be  examined,  no  doubt,  before  the  Com- 
m.i8sion,  will  prove  to  be  very  incorrect 
and  altogether  unjust.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  excused  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
making  a  personal  statement  on  behalf 
of  a  noble  Friend  of  mine,  who  has  re- 
quested me  to  do  so  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. In  a  recent  discussion  in  this 
House,  and  in  other  ways,  a  reflection 
has  been  cast  upon  him,  which  he  is 
exceedingly  anxious  I  should  take  an 
opportunity  of  refuting.  My  noble 
Friend  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  has  been 
charged  with  conducting  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act  through  the  Upper 
House  as  Minister  of  the  day,  and  yet 
that  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
that  Act  he  contracted  himself  out  of  it. 
I  know  that  statement  has  been  fre- 
quently made.  It  was  contradicted  by 
my  noble  Friend  shortly  after.  It  has, 
however,  more  recently  been  repeated ; 
and  I  am  anxious,  on  his  behalf,  to  give 
the  most  direct  and  the  most  complete 
contradiction  to  the  statement.  I  men- 
tion that  as  an  illustration  of  the  erro- 
neous impressions  which  get  abroad, 
and,  I  daresay,  get  abroad  with  regard 
to  other  persons.  I  think  an  inquiry 
such  as  is  now  suggested  may  be  of 
value  in  bringing  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  the  real  truth  with 
regard  to  a  great  many  of  these  ques- 
tions. The  noble  Lord  asks,  what  are 
to  be  the  limits  of  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry ?  Well,  Sir,  the  object  of  the  in- 
quiry is  tolerably  patent,  I  think,  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  Commission  is  to  in- 
quire into  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  the  causes  to 
which  it  is  owing.  My  noble  Friend,  in 
assenting  to  the  proposition,  guarded 
himself  from  the  supposition  that  we 
admitted  that  the  agricultural  interest 
all  over  the  country  was  in  a  depressed 
condition,  though  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  does  exist  considerable  depression. 

VOL.   COXLVII.     [miKD  9EEIES.] 


Those  who  go  into  this  question  will 
have  to  inquire,  then,  first,  how  far  there 
is  depression,  and  what  is  its  extent ; 
and,  secondly,  what  are  the  causes  to 
which  it  may  be  attributed,  and  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  had  any  bearing 
upon  it  ?  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
does  not  lie  with  us  to  say,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  you  are  to  seek  the  cause 
in  this  or  in  that ;  but  you  will  appoint 
a  Commission  to  inquire  what  are  the 
causes  which  are  alleged,  and  which 
appear  to  them  to  be  of  a  sufficiex^tly 
iui])ortant  character  to  notice.  Then  we  ^ 
shall  go  on  to  inquire  whether  these 
causes  are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  and  how  far  they  have 
been  created  or  can  be  remedied  by 
legislation.  I  think  that  is  a  tolerably 
wide,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it 
is  a  distinct  reference,  and  one  which,  I 
think,  indicates  quite  sufficiently  what 
the  nature  of  the  inquiry  will  be.  As 
my  noble  Friend  has  already  said,  we 
shall  hope  on  that  Commission  to  have 
Gentlemen  representing  occupiers  as 
well  as  landowners,  and  others  who  are 
properly  qualified  for  the  conduct  of 
such  a  Commission.  It  will  be  consti- 
tuted with  great  care ;  and  I  think  we 
can  confidently  reckon  upon  those  who 
may  be  appointed  conducting  the  in- 
quiry not  with  any  Party  view,  or  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  foregone 
conclusion,  but  with  the  bond  fide  desire 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  and,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  their  power,  to  suggest  the  reme- 
dies which  may  be  required. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  yery 
valuable  information  had  been  given 
them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  competi- 
tion with  which  the  agricultural  interest 
in  this  country  had  to  contend.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birkenhead  had,  more- 
over, given  them  most  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  practices  with  re- 
gard to  agricultural  produce  actually 
existing  in  this  country.  He  wished  to 
impress  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  tojexist, 
but  that  the  Commission  now  proposed 
should  seek  and  should  furnish  authentic 
information  as  to  the  sources  and  means 
of  that  competition  with  which  the 
agriculturists  of  the  coimtry  had  to 
contend  not  only  now,  but  with  which 
they  might  have  to  contend  in  the 
future.  He  was  perfectly  certain  that 
if  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  were 
shirked  or  evaded,  the  deepest  dissatis- 
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faction  would  be  felt  by  that  large  and 
estimable  class  who  were  under  the  im- 
pression— and,   he    believed,   tlie    true 
impression — that    they   were    suffering 
from   a  competition  more   severe   than 
was  contemplated  when  the  Legislature 
adopted  the  system  of  free  imports.     It 
appeared   to  him  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  Radnor  Boroujjhs, 
who  had  personified  what  he  called  Free 
Trade,  felt  that  he  was  placed  upon  the 
table  for  operation,  and  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  seem  at  all  to  enjoy  his  position. 
Few  people  liked  to  be  operated  upon, 
.   and  it  was  not  agreeable  to  be  examined. 
The  fact,  however,  was — let  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen try  to  evade  it  as  they  might — 
that,  after  30  years  suppression  of  the 
truth,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  commercial  system 
adopted  in  1846.     The  truth,  he  hoped, 
was  now  acknowledged,  and  he  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  no  doubt  about 
its    acknowledgment    in    the   case     of 
agriculture.     Sharing,  as  he  did,  in  the 
representation  of  Birmingham,  he  could 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  petition  of 
those  who  thought  that  an  inquiry  should 
also  be  directed  into  the  operation  of 
the  present  commercial  system  upon  the 
manufactures    and    upon    the    various 
handicrafts  which  found  employment  in 
that  great  industrial  centre.     If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birkenhead  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 
should  seek  to  promote  such  an  inquiry, 
that  hon.  Gentleman  would  find  in  him 
a  most  earnest  supporter.     At  present, 
he  had   some  reason  to  fear  that  this 
inquiry  might  be  narrowed  in  an  essen- 
tial point;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  noble  Lord  represented  to  the  House 
that. so  rotten  was  the  condition  of  the 
landed  interest  in  this  country  that,  lest 
that  condition  should  be  discovered  and 
examined  in  a  hostile  spirit,  the  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  landed  interest  dared 
not  support  an  inquiry  into  the  foreign 
competition  which  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  tenantry.     He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  re- 
pudiated such  an  idea. 

Me.  B.  SAMUELSON  said,  that  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ex- 
planation. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
referred  to  him  as  having  given  cur- 
rency to  a  statement,  made  on  what  he 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
contracted  himself  out  of  the  statute. 
That  statement  was  made  repeatedly, 

Mr.  NowdegaU 


and  it  was  made  immediately  after  tbe 
Act  came  into  operation,  and,  so  far  as 
he  was  aware,  had  never  heen  contra- 
dicted by  the  noble  Duke.  No  com- 
munication was  made  to  him  by  the 
noble  Duke  upon  the  subject  until 
yesterday.  Immediately  on  receipt  of 
that  communication,  he  wrote  to  tbe 
noble  Duke,  saying  that  he  would  take 
an  opportunity  in  this  debate  of  recti- 
fying the  statement  and  of  expressioj; 
his  regret  for  having  made  it.  He  had 
risen  in  his  place  more  than  once  for 
the  purpose  of  making  this  rectification; 
and  he  begged  now  to  express  his  re- 
gret at  having  been  misled  into  an 
assertion  which  he  now  found,  by  the 
assurance  of  the  noble  Duke,  to  be  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  SHAW  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  to  be  only  one  Commission 
for  the  three  Kingdoms,  or  one  for  each 
country.     If  there  was  only  to  be  one 
Commission,  it  would  take  a  long  time 
in  its  inquiries,  for  there  were  questions 
connected  with  the  agricultural  interest 
in  Ireland  which  would  require  careful 
and  separate  inquiry.      Their  case  in 
Ireland   was  somewhat   different  from 
that    of   either    England   or  Scotland. 
There  were  some  points  connected  with 
agriculture  in  Ireland  as  to  which  tbfj 
were  specially  desirous  of  inquiry;  it 
had  been  alleged  that  the  depression  in 
Ireland  resulted   from  peculiar  causes. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  expressed  himself 
desirous  of  taking  away  the  opportnnitr 
for  agitation  in  Ireland.     The  best  vaj 
of  doing  that  was  to  inquire  ioto  the 
facts  about  which  the  agitation  was  got 
up.      There    had  been   a  considerable 
amount  of  agitation  in  Ireland  latelj. 
and  but  for  this  Motion  being  before  the 
House  he  sliould  have  taken  an  oppo^ 
t unity  of  moving  for  a  Hoyal  Commiasioa 
to  inquire  into  that  agitation.    If  rents 
in  any  part  of  Ireland  had  been  unduly 
advanced    to  starvation    point  for  the 
tenant,  that  was  surely  a  question  into 
which  they  ought  to  have  inquiry.    If 
there  were  no  truth  in  these  statemeota^ 
the    sooner    that    was    recognized  the 
better ;  and  if  there  was  any  truth,  ihxiA 
the  fact  ought  to  be  exposed,  in  order  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  sneh 
proceedings.     He  did  not  wish  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House,  though  some 
of  liis  hon.  Friends  had  suggested  that 
be  should  move  the  adjoonunent  of  the 
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debate  ;  but  if  the  proposed  Commission 
were  properly  constituted  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  Ireland  his  object  would 
be  plained.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  originated  this  debate  had  been 
called  to  account  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  stirring  up 
national  enmities  upon  this  subject. 
That,  he  thought,  was  the  effect  of  the 
noble  Lord's  observations.  For  his  part, 
he  considered  that  this  question  of  Free 
Trade  was  a  very  fair  question  to  be 
looked  at  in  connection  with  national 
taxation,  and  he  agreed  with  the  way  in 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  it. 
Ireland,  as  an  agricultural  country,  had 
been  put  into  a  very  disadvantageous 
position  by  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  ; 
although  it  might  bo  said  that,  as  Irish 
Members  did  not  object  to  its  adoption, 
it  was  adopted  by  the  free  will  and  con- 
sent of  Irish  Members.  The  fact  was,  as 
regarded  Free  Trade  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment,  that  its  effect  upon  that 
countr}'  was  never  considered  by  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  English  formed  a  great 
majority,  and  were  the  ruling  nation, 
and  only  looked  to  their  own  interests. 
It  waB  what  they  always  did,  and  if 
Protection  were  adopted  to-morrow,  the 
last  thing  that  would  be  looked  at  would 
be  its  effect  upon  Ireland.  He  should 
like  to  know  from  the  Government 
whether  there  would  be  a  different  Royal 
Commission  for  Ireland,  with  different 
instructions  from  that  in  England  or 
Scotland,  or  whether  there  would  be  only 
one  Commission,  and,  if  so,  whether  it 
would  contain  upon  it  some  Bepresenta- 
tives  from  Ireland  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member,  begged  to  state  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  Commission  was  at 
present  under  consideration.  It  was  not 
in  contemplation  by  the  Government  to 
have  more  than  one  Commission,  and 
upon  that,  of  course,  Ireland  would  be 
represented.  It  would  be  a  question 
whether  the  Commission  should  be  mov- 
able, or  whether  they  should  appoint 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  make  in- 
quiries in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  know,  with 
reference  to  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exi'hequer,  whether  the  terms  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Members  of  it 
would  be  stated  to  the  House  before  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission,  so  that 


it  might  be  competent  for  hon.  Members 
to  bring  the  matter  forward  again  if  it 
did  not  give  satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  O  CONNOR  POWER  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  pro  formd.  He  did  so,  be- 
cause it  would  otherwise  be  entirely 
irregular  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Extihequer  to  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Meath.  He  had  listened  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Home  Rule 
Party  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  and 
he  had  observed  that  he  deprecated  any 
adjournment  of  the  discussion.  He  was 
aware  that  what  might  be  called  the 
Irish  side  of  this  question  had  not  been 
presented  in  this  debate ;  that  he  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  Irish  Members  felt 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  House  upon 
the  Irish  side  of  the  question.  But  he 
did  submit  that  the  question  which  had 
now  been  addressed  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  was  a  very  fair  one.  His 
hon.  Friend  wished  to  insure  that  this 
Commission  to  be  appointed  should  not 
be  appointed  in  what  he  might  venture 
to  call  the  spirit  of  that  debate,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  the  exclusion  of 
Ireland.  He  did  not  mention  that  as  a 
matter  of  complaint ;  for  the  fact  was, 
Irish  Members  were  as  much  responsible 
for  not  having  taken  their  share  in  the 
discussion  as  anyone  else  in  the  House. 
He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  would 
have  been  willing  to  give  their  views 
consideration;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  serving  a  useful  public  pur- 
pose if  he  wouldnow  put  the  House  in  pos- 
session of  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  If 
they  were  to  have  an  inquiry  at  all,  why 
not  have  a  comprehensive  one?  Let 
them  have  an  inquiry  upon  which  they 
could  base  legislation  and  make  pro- 
posals, and  which  might  be  a  guide  to 
them  in  future  legislation.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  to  make  some 
statement,  or  give  some  promise,  with 
regard  to  this  matter ;  and  if  he  were  now 
called  upon  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  do 
this,  let  him  come  down  to  the  House 
in  the  ciourse  of  a  few  days,  and  answer 
the  question, 

3  D  2 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  G*  Connor  Power,') 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  thbEXCHE- 
QUEH  could  not  ^ive  the  promise  asked 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  ;  it 
was  not  usual,  in  the  case  of  a  Koyal 
Commission,  to  place  the  names  or  the 
Order  of  Reference  before  Parliament, 
until  the  Commission  had  been  actually 
issued  by  Her  Majesty.  He  would  take 
care  that  the  earliest  information  was 
given  to  the  House  upon  the  subject, 
and  also  that  what  had  been  urged  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  should  be 
duly  considered  in  the  formation  of  the 
Commission.  He  would  remark  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee  had  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  that  many  Mem- 
bers from  Scotland  and  En^i^land,  as  well 
as  Members  from  Ireland,  had  been 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  al- 
though they  were  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  said, that  manythings 
had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  which  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  reply,  under  other  circumstances. 
He  would  only  state,  however,  that  he 
had  been  misunderstood  in  what  he  said 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  What  he  said 
was,  that  if  he  himself  were  an  Irish- 
man he  should  be  inclined  to  ask  why 
Ireland  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  England?  That 
was  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  and 
he  thought  that  the  purport  of  it  had 
been  somewhat  misapprehended. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put;  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  that  as 
one  of  the  few  tenant  farmers  in  the 
House,  and  as  representing  a  consider- 
able section  of  tenant  farmers  in  the 
country,  and  as,  he  presumed,  one  of 
those  mischievous  agitators  to  whom 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  good 
enough  to  allude,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  House  would  be  desirous  of 
hearing  his  views,  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  farmers,  upon  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion.  He  had  also  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Amendment 
he  had  put  upon  the  Paper,  which  did 
not,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated,  ask  for  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission ;  and  he  could  not  conclude 
the  debate  without  stating  publicly,  as  a 
tenant  farmer,  that  it  was  not  from  any 
wish  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
farmers  that  this  Royal  Commission  was 
to  be  appointed.  The  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  was  not  to  relieve 
the  crisis  in  which  agriculture  found 
itself,  but  was  pushed  forward,  they 
believed,  with  a  different  object.  For 
these  reasons,  and  in  order  to  give  him- 
self an  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
Amendment  he  begged  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

[The  Motion,  not  being  seoonded, 
could  not  be  put]. 

Iteaolvedf  That  an  hnmhle  Address  be  pire- 
sented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Ikjettv 
that  She  wiU  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the 
causes  to  which  it  is  owing;  whether  those 
causes  are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  how  far  they  have  been  created 
or  can  be  remedied  by  legicQation. 

EATLWAYS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  IS 

INDIA  BILL  [LonUy^lBiLL  192.] 

(Mr,  Edward  Stanhope,) 

8ECOI7D   BCADIKQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  hoped  that  the 
House  would  allow  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  to  be  taken,  as  the  effect  of 
it,  if  passed,  would  be  to  save  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had 
proposed  certain  Amendments  with  re- 
ference  to  this  Bill,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  be  able  to  meet  his  views 
when  they  went  into  Committee.  He 
should  take  an  opportunity  of  informing 
the  hon.  Member  of  the  Amendments 
which  he  desired  to  propose.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the 
Governor  General  of  India  to  hand  over 
any  State  Railways  to  be  worked  by  the 
Guaranteed  Railway  Companies,  and 
also  to  make  arran&^ements  as  to  tele- 
graphs. As  was  well  known,  some  of 
the  State  Railways  of  India  had'  been 
constructed  as  feeders,  and  were  an  ad- 
vantage not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  the 
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Guaranteed  Companies,  of  which  they 
formed  small  branches.  It  was  now 
found  that  there  would  be  a  great 
saving  of  expense  if  these  small  branch 
railways  were  worked  by  the  Gua- 
ranteed Companies  in  connection  with 
their  larger  systems.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  the  means  proposed  by  this 
Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (  Jfr.  Edward  Stanhope,) 

Mr.  FAWCETT  wished  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  reasons  for  his  with- 
drawal of  his  Amendment  to  this  Bill. 
It  was  his  feeling  that  this  Bill,  which 
was  one  of  very  great  importance,  ought 
to  be  brought  forward  at  a  time  when  it 
could  be  properly  discussed,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  had  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  raise  a  debate  upon  the  second 
reading.  This  was  an  illustration  of  the 
unusual  difficulties  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  that  Session  in  the  con- 
duct of  Public  Business;  and  such  a 
state  of  things  not  only  called  upon 
the  Gt>vemmont,  but  upon  every  private 
Member,  not  to  deprive  Parliament  of  its 
legislative  rights.  He  did  not  blame  the 
Government  for  the  position  of  this  Bill 
— it  had  been  before  the  House  for  some 
time,  and  the  Under  Secretary  had  made 
every  endeavour  to  bring  it  forward,  but 
without  success.  He  felt  himself  there- 
fore, in  this  position — that  if  he  con- 
tinued his  opposition  to  the  Bill  there 
was,  practically,  no  chance  of  the  Bill 
passing  that  Session.  He  felt  that  the 
Bill  was  one  which  required  careful  con- 
sideration, and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
one  which  he  did  not  like  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  stopping  altogether. 
The  Bill  had  come  down  to  them  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  were  told 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  so  much 
time  as  they  had — ^yet  there  were  men 
in  the  House  of  Lords  who  had  pecu- 
liar experience  in  Indian  matters ;  but 
still  that  Bill  had  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Lords  without  a 
single  syllable  of  discussion  taking  place 
upon  it  or  a  single  Amendment  being 
introduced.  The  Under  Secretary  had 
told  them  what  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was ;  but  the  words  of  the  Bill  went  far 
beyond  what  the  Under  Secretary  had 
admitted  to  be  the  object  of  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised,  how- 
over,  to  introduce  Amendments  into  the 


Bill  in  its  passage  through  Committee ; 
and  he  felt,  therefore,  that  it  was  im- 
portant that  those  Amendments  should 
be  placed  on  the  Paper  in  order  that  hon. 
Members  might  judge  in  what  way  they 
would  meet  the  objections  that  had  been 
made.  He  had,  therefore,  agreed  to 
adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary,  and 
consented  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to 
the  second  reading — although  he  felt  that 
it  was  an  inconvenient  course  not  to  have 
a  discussion  upon  the  second  readinsf ; 
yet  if  he  persisted  in  his  objection  tlio 
Bill  could  not  pass  that  Session.  In  con- 
senting to  the  second  reading,  he  hoped 
that  the  Under  Secretary  would  under- 
stand that  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
absolute  right  of  opposing  the  Bill  at  the 
next  stage  if  the  Amendments  which  were 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Government  were 
not,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  to  meet 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  reasonable 
objections  that  might  be  urged  ap^ainst 
the  Bill.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  think  that,  in  acting  as  he  had 
done,  he  had  adopted  a  fair  and  a 
reasonable  course.  He  should  oflPer  no 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  fixed  at  an  earlier  date 
than  Monday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill    read  a  second  time,  and  eom^ 
mitted  for  Monday  next. 


KNIGHTSBBIDQE  AND  OTHER  CROWN  LANDS 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Koel,  Bill  to  authorise 
the  sale  of  a  strip  of  land  adjoining  the  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Knights- 
bridge  Road ;  to  transfer  the  management  of  a 
piece  of  Crown  land  at  Hampton  Court  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  lilajesty's  Works; 
and  to  provide  compensation  for  the  land  taken 
for  the  reconstruction  and  improvement  of 
Gloucester  Gate  Bridge,  Regents  Park,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Noel  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Stanley. 

BiHprewnted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  231.] 


COMMONS  ACT  (1876)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of   Mr.    Pell,    Bill  to    amend 
"The    Commons    Act,    1876,"    ordered   to  b 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefethk 
Sir  Waltek  B.  Bakttelot,  and  Lord  Edmom) 

FiTZMAUBlCE. 

Bill  prcten  ted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bi  11 2  3  3 .  J 
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SLATE  TRADE  (EAST  AFRICAN  COASTS) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bourke,  Bill  to  amend 
"  The  Slave  Trade  (East  African  Courts)  Act, 
1873/'  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bouuke 
and  Sir  Henuy  Selwix-Ibiietson. 

Bill  ;E7r^«eft^r<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  232.] 

CHARITY  COMMISSION  EXPENSES. 

CJopy  ordered,  "  of  all  Correspondence  between 
the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the  Treasury 
upon  th3  question  of  the  Taxation  of  Charities 
in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Charity 
Commission." — {Mr.  Jamea. ) 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday/,  5th  July,  1879. 


^IINXJTES.]  —  PunLic     Bill  —  Committee  — 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  [88]— r.p. 

The  House  met  at  half  after  One  of 
the  clock. 

QUESTIONS. 


SCOTLAND- DUNBAR    HARBOUR. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCIIO  asked  the  Secretary  to 
tlio  Treasury,  Whether,  having  received 
the  enj^iiieer's  report  upon  the  state  of 
Dunbar  Harbour,  ho  is  now  prepared  to 
state  what  course  he  proposes  to  take 
with  rep^anl  to  it  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  old  harbour  of 
Dunbar  had  never  been  supported  in 
any  way,  either  by  public  grants  or 
otherwise,  from  the  public  accounts ; 
and  looking  at  the  Act,  which  required 
certain  local  contributions  to  be  made  in 
addition  to  any  grant  from  Government 
funds,  the  Government  thought  it  within 
their  powers  to  sanction  an  expenditure 
of  £5,000  ;  and  the  Treasury  accordingly 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Provost  of 
Dunbar,  offering  to  provide  funds  for 
the  repair  of  Victoria  Harbour,  on  con- 
dition that  the  locality  undertook  the 


restoration  of  the  old  harbour.  The 
engineer's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  repairs  was  —  for  Tictoria 
Harbour,  about  £5.000 ;  and  for  the 
old  harbour,  about  £2,000. 

THE  LATE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL- 
LIEUTENANT    CAREY.  —  QUESTION. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  the 
inquiry,  which  is  reported  in  the  papers 
to  have  taken  place  in  Zululand,  into 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, is  an  **  ofHeial  inquiry"  or 
** court  of  inquiry;'*  what  is  the  dis- 
tinction or  difference  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween an  ofRcial  inquiry  and  a  court  of 
inquiry ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
have  received  any  information  on  the 
subject ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  resuh  of 
such  official  inquiry  or  court  of  inquiry 
that  a  court  martial  is  now  about  tu  be 
held  on  Lieutenant  Carey  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  eaii 
lie  would  answer  the  first  part  of  the 
Question  first,  because  he  thought  that 
that  would  dispose  of  the  whole,    Tbe 
cuurt   martial   appeared   to   have  been 
ordered  on  Lieutenant   Carey   as  the 
result,  as  far  as  he  iindei-stood,  of  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  which  had  been  held 
locally  ;  but  the  official  inquiry  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  referred  to.  or 
intended,   probably,   to    refer   to,  was 
what  he   (Colonel   Stanley)   mentiont^ 
the  other  day,  when  he  said  directions 
had  been  sent  out  to  make  ample  inquirr 
into  the  matter.     Those  instructions  he 
did  not  think  could  possibly  havereacb^l     ^ 
the  Colony  at  the  tiu;e  the  order  for  tbe     , 
court  martial  was  made ;  and,  thei^foK, 
he  thought  the  inquiry  which  had  taken     j 
place  was  a  local  inquiry. 

ARMY  — MILITARY   PRISOXERS- 
GORPOltAL  PUNISHMENT. 

QtJESTION. 

Mr.  CALLAN  :  I  wish  to  ask  therlgl' 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  theSeeretaiT 
of  State  for  War  a  Question,  of  trhifb  I 
have  given  him  private  Notii-e.  Tb' 
Question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  Whether  it  i=J 
a  fact  that  the  senior  officer  in  comfntna 
of  a  military  district — such,  for  exaoplf' 
as  Weedon — on  a  complaint  being  nude 
of  the  misconduct  of  any  prisoner,  ha*  f 
the  power  to  order  a  punislunent  ofj^}  \ 
exceeding  twenty-five  lashes;  and,  if '^ 
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is  not  so,  whether  there  was  such  power 
a  few  years  ap^o  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  must  ask  the 
hon  Gentleman  to  repeat  his  Question 
on  Monday,  when  I  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  it. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL— THE  CAT-O'-NINE-TAILS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  PARNELL  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
honourable  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Oallan)  a  Question,  of  which  I  have 
given  him  private  Notice,  with  reference 
to  the  specimen  cats  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  I  wish  to 
ask  him.  Whether  those  cats  wliich  are 
now  on  view,  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  bear  any  other  en- 
dorsement or  endorsements,  or  bear  the 
same  endorsement  or  endorsements, 
which  they  bore  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  inspected  them  the  other 
day  at  the  Admiralty ;  and,  if  not, 
irhether  any  change  has  been  made  in 
tho  endorsement  or  endorsements  on  these 
cats ;  if  so,  I  wish  to  know,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
made? 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  Question,  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  gave  me  private  Notice 
three  hours  ago,  I  have  to  say  that 
alterations  have  taken  place  on  the  en- 
dorsements of  two  of  the  cats,  one  only 
being  unchanged.  That  which  is  called 
the  ** Navy  cat"  is  the  one  which  has 
not  had  the  endorsement  changed. 
When  I  first  saw  it,  and  now,  it  bears 
the  endorsement — **  Pattern  of  Navy 
cat,  approved  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  7th  December,  1877  ;  by  the 
Marine  Office,  1 0th  December,  1877 — G. 
W.  Rodney,  Deputy  Adjutant  General." 
With  respect  to  the  otiier  cat — the  cat 
which  came  from  the  Duke  of  Weliimgion 
— when  I  first  saw  it  at  the  Admiralty 
it  bore  the  endorsement — '*  Navy  cat 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  25th  June, 
1879;  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Ports- 
mouth." To  that  endorsement  an  addi- 
tion— and,  I  think,  no  one  will  deny  an 
important  addition — has  been  made.  The 
words  ** never  used"  have  been  added. 
Those  words  were  not  upon  the  cat 
when  I  inspected  it  at  the  Admiralty ; 
and  if  they  had  been  I  should  have 
considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  mention 
it  when  I  drew  the  attention  of  the 


Committee  of  the  House  to  it  the  other 
day.  The  endorsement  on  the  other  eat 
was — **  Specimen  cat,  used  many  years 
since.  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Ports- 
mouth, 26th  June."  That  endorsement, 
and  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written, 
have  been  entirely  removed,  and  a  new 
paper  and  a  new  endorsement  substituted 
for  it.  The  cat  now  bears  the  endorse- 
ment— '*Cat  approved  for  use  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ships  for  Seamen  and 
Marines."  That  endorsement  has  been 
substituted  for 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  was 
scarcely  regular,  because  it  did  not  refer 
to  any  Bill  or  Motion  before  the  House. 
He  did  not  feel  bound  to  interfere  before; 
but  now  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  had  proceeded  to 
make  a  statement  which  mi«i:lit  lead  to 
an  argument,  and  which  might  be  con- 
troverted, he  felt  that  in  that  respect  it 
would  be  going  beyond  the  limits  al- 
lowed in  replying  to  a  Question. 

Mr.  callan  said,  he  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
once.  He  was  merely  endeavouring  to 
answer  the  Question  that  had  been  put 
to  him,  and  was  not  travelling  one  inch 
beyond  the  fact  that  another  instrument 
had  been  substituted. 

Lord  ELCHO:  In  reference  to  the 
Question  that  has  just  been  asked  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  any  discussion  upon  it 
is  out  of  Order. 


SOUTH   AFRICA  — THE   ZULU   WAR  — 
NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  CETYWAYO. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  received 
any  information  from  the  Cape  confiim- 
ing  the  report  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
has  refused  to  entertain  proposals  from 
Cetywayo  for  peace  until  certain  condi- 
tions have  been  complied  with  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  himself 
had  not  received  the  information  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  referred, 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  such  infor- 
mation had  been  received  by  any  De- 
partment of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 
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ORDER     OF    TEE    DA  Y. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL.— [Bill  88.] 
(Mr.  Secretary  Stanley^  Mr.  Secretary  CrosSy  Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith,    The  Judge  Advocate 
General.) 

COMMITTEE.     \_Progre88  3rd  Juli/.'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Military  Prisons. 

Clause  131  (Establishment  and  regu- 
lation of  military  prisons). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  70, 
line  15,  after  the  word  '*  correction,"  to 
insert  the  words  **  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  stripes  in  the  case  of  corporal 
punishment." — {Mr.  Sullivan.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  word 
"stripes,"  in  order  to  insert  the  word 
"lashes," — (J/r.  Secretary  Cross,) — in- 
stead thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  stripes '  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment." 

Mr.  CHAMBEELATN  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  request  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  in  order  that  an 
Amendment  which  stood  on  the  Paper 
in  the  name  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  mi'^ht 
be  proposed  to  the  Committee.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  if  his 
Amendment  was  first  disposed  of,  and 
the  words  which  he  proposed  to  insert 
were  inserted,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Meath  then  to  bring  forward  his  Amend- 
ment. Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  in  consequence  of  events  that 
had  taken  place,  he  thought  it  would  bo 
desirable  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  the  Amendment  which 
stood  in  his  name.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Committee  that  a 
short  time  ago,  when  this  subject  was 
under  discussion,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  made  an  appeal  to  the  Com- 


mittee, which  it  was  very  di£ficnlt  for 
the  Committee  to  resist,  and  which  was 
also  supported  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington).     He  stated  that  if  the 
Committee  felt  any  confidence  at  all  in 
him,  they  ought  to  leave  the  administra- 
tion and  the  settlement  of  such  details  as 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  which 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  to  him. 
Unfortunately,   after  what    had   taken 
place  in  the  Committee  on  Friday  last, 
they  could  no  longer  allow  this  question 
to  rest  in  the  hands,  even  of  the  most 
honourable  and  most  humane  of  Secreta- 
ries of  State  for  War.     They  found  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
so  much  business  to  attend  to  that  he 
had  no  time  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  details,   but  had  been  misled  hj 
false  information,  which  he  had  receired 
from   subordinates  ;    and,    under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  put  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  wrong   position  if  matter* 
were  left  in  their  present  position.    It 
would  be  within  tho  recollection  of  the 
Committee  that  in  tlie  previous  discu^on 
which  had  taken  place  upon  the  suh- 
joct,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlie  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Callan),  assured  them  that  the 
instrument  which  was  used  for  inflicting 
these  punishments  was  a  cat-o'-nine-tails 
without  knots.    Now,  the  question  whe- 
ther the  cats  were  with  or  without  knots 
upon  the  nine  tails  was  one  of  very  great 
importance.     It    depended    upon   that 
whether  the  punishment,   which  thej 
all  regretted   should  be    administered, 
should  be  administered  consistentlv  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity — should  be  as 
lenient  as  was  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance and  preservation  of  discipline— 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  in- 
strument intended  deliberately  to  inflict 
the  greatest  amount  of  torture  should  l>e 
that  in  use  in  the  Brit  ish  Army.  Since  these 
statements  were  made,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  admitted  that  he 
was  misinformed,  and  that  the  cat  was 
a  cat  with  knots  in  the  tails.     He  (Mr. 
CJiamberlain)  had  been  to  see  the  in- 
strument ;  and  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  im*- 
gine  a  more  brutal  instrument  for  in- 
flicting a  brutal  punishment.    The  in- 
strument, which  had  been  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  *  *  Marine  cat" — which  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  lud 
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stated  was  the  instrument  in  use  in  the 
Army,  consisted  of  nine  tails  of  thin  whip- 
cord, and  these  had  upon  them  nine  or 
more  knots  on  each  tail.    There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when  that  in- 
strument was  applied  by  a  powerful 
man,  with  a  downward  motion,  in  the 
usual  way,  every  one   of  those  knots 
would  remove  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the 
back  of  the  sufferer.     He  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had    misled    the    Committee — uninten- 
tionally,  of   course,    but  without    the 
slightest  blame — and  that  the  punish- 
ment that  would  be  really  inflicted  by 
this  instrument  was  not  the  punishment 
which    they    had    been   discussing,   or 
which  the  Committee  had  any  concep- 
tion  of  up  to  the  present  time.     The 
punishment  which  such  an  instrument 
would  inflict  was,  he  thought,  in  fact, 
not   one  which   the   Committee   would 
allow  to  be  inflicted.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  having  regard  to  the 
feelings   expressed  on  the  subject,   he 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  see  its 
way  to  re-consider  this  question,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  meet  those  views,  and  to  relieve 
the  British  soldier  from  the  possibility 
of  being  subjected  to  this  brutal  and 
degrading  punishment.      He    did    not 
think  that  there  was  one  single  argu- 
ment which  had  been  used  in  this  de- 
bate in  favour  of  the  punishment  of 
flogging  which  could  not  be  used  with 
equal  force  in  defence  of  the  thumb- 
screw.    They  were   there  in  the    19th 
century  discussing  as  to  the  amount  of 
torture    which    could    be   inflicted    on 
soldiers,  and  using  instruments  which 
they  thought  had  been  discarded  alto- 
gether.   And  the  punishment  they  were 
considering  was  worse  than  the  thumb- 
screw ;   for  after  suffering  the   thumb- 
screw  a  man  could  go  away  without 
carrying  with  him  in  after  years  perma- 
nent marks    of   his    degradation,    and 
losing  his  self-respect.     He  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain)  did  not   threaten  that  if  this 
Bill  went  through,  in  its  present  form, 
500,000  men  would  meet  in  Hyde  Park ; 
but  he  did  say  that  if  the  question  wore 
understood  in  the  country — as  it   was 
not,  owing  to  the  necessarily  brief  re- 
ports published  of  the  proceedings  in 
that  House — there  would  be,   and  he 
should  say  there  still  might  be,  a  very 
great  and  general  agitation  of  the  con- 
Btituencies  against  the  retention  of  such 


a  brutal  punishment  for  the  British 
Army — a  punishment  which  had  been 
abandoned  in  every  other  European 
State.  When  the  General  Election  came 
on  inquiry  would  be  made  as  to  the  con- 
duct and  action  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  for  hon.  Members  to  answer 
as  to  how  they  had  given  their  votes 
upon  the  question  of  flogging  in  this 
Bill.  He  was  convinced  that  the  vote 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
pushing  on  was  a  vote  against  the  con- 
victions of  a  large  majority,  and  did  not 
represent  the  real  feeling  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
this  punishment.  It  only  represented 
the  desire  of  hon.  Members  opposite  to 
give  every  support  they  could  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  proposals 
it  might  advance.  He  believed  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  like  every 
hon.  Member  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
would  experience  a  general  feeling  of 
relief  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
see  its  way,  even  at  the  last  moment,  to 
abandon  this  punishment.  An  attempt 
had  been  made,  at  different  periods 
during  the  debate,  to  describe  the  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  made  to  the  Bill 
as  Irish  obstruction.  He  would  venture 
to  tell  the  Government  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  principle  of  corporal  punish- 
ment was  confined  to  Irish  Members, 
or  that  they  had  any  ulterior  view  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  feeling,  so 
well  expressed  by  Irish  Members  again 
and  again,  was  shared  in  by  English 
Members;  and,  so  far  from  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  infliction  of  that  punishment 
being  confined  to  Irish  Members,  the 
Division  Lists  would  show  that  many 
English  Members  had  voted  against  the 
retention  of  the  punishment.  If  Irish 
Members  were  guilty  of  obstruction,  ho 
said  English  Members  were  decided  to 
adopt  the  same  course — call  it  obstruc- 
tion, or  systematic  opposition,  or  what 
they  would — and  he  believed  that  in 
taking  that  course  they  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  vast  majority  of  their  con- 
stituents out-of-doors.  He  would,  there- 
fore, urge  the  Government  to  get  rid  of 
this  stumbling-block  in  the  way.  If  the 
Government  would  but  remove  it,  he 
would  venture  to  promise  them  that  they 
would  get  through  the  remaining  clauses 
of  the  Bill  in  the  Committee  that  after- 
noon.    ["No,  no!"]    Well,  he  spoke 
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for  himself  and  his  Colleagues ;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  might  say  that  they  wore 
prepared  to  withdraw  all  further  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill,  if  that  objectionable 
provision  were  removed.  By  taking 
that  course  the  Government  would  get 
rid,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  of 
everything  which  could  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  obstruction. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  general  question  of 
flogging  in  the  Army  was  well  raised  on 
this  particular  clause,  for  the  clause  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  flogging  in 
the  Army,  but  only  in  prisons,  when- 
ever by  the  prison  rules  it  could  take 
place.  Flogging  in  the  Army  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  earlier  clauses  of  the 
Bill ;  and  he  should  have  thought  that 
the  better  course  to  have  adopted  would 
be  to  have  discussed  this  question  on 
the  Report.  With  regard  to  the  propo- 
sition that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain),  the  Government  would 
give  every  facility  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  to  move  any- 
thing he  might  wish.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  had  an  Amend- 
ment upon  the  Paper,  which  could  not  be 
accepted  in  its  present  state,  and  to  that 
he  (Mr.  Asshoton  Cross)  had  proposed  an 
Amendment  to  alter  the  word  *'  stripes  " 
to  **  lashes."  If  that  were  done,  the 
matter  would  be  settled  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  suggest  the  insertion 
of  his  Amendment  in  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth. 

Mr.  nOPWOOD  said,  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  commence  a  general  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject ;  but  he 
trusted  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  see  its  way  to  intimate  to  the 
Committee  some  considerable  modifica- 
tion in  its  views.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  yield  upon  the 
matter.  If  that  were  done  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  really  did  think  that  his  hon. 
Friend's  (Mr.  Chamberlain's)  prognos- 
tication would  be  realized.  For  his  part, 
he  must  disclaim  any  desire  to  block  or 
obstruct  the  Bill ;  but,  so  far  as  they  had 
obstructed  it,  their  opposition  had  been 
justified.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  yielded,  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, after  a  considerable  amount  of 
pressure ;  an^  he  thought  that  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  an  allowance 

Mr.  Chamltrlain 


for  them,  and  to  consider  that  they  were 
justified,  to  the  full  extent,  in  what  tbej 
had  done :  for  if  they  had  not  op- 
posed the  Bill  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
means  in  their  power  they  would  not 
have  succeeded  so  far  as  they  had. 
Could  not  Her  Majesty's  Government 
hold  out  some  hope  to  them  that  wliat 
was  urged  upon  them  from  all  sides  of 
the  House  should  be  seen  to  ?  He  was 
sure  that  the  question  would  grow ;  and 
that  a  number  of  hon.  Members  who 
now  voted  for  the  retention  of  this 
punishment  would  have  cause  to  regret 
that  they  had  done  so. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  consider  the  point  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain).  If  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  not  withdrawn,  it  was  clear  that 
the  effect  of  its  adoption  would  be  to 
preclude  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  being 
brought  forward. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  tbongbt 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr. 
Ry lands)  was  mistaken  as  to  the  eiSect 
of  the  proposal  which  he  had  advocated. 
He  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  would  further 
point  out  that  the  Amendment,  to  which 
liis  own  proposal  was  an  Amendment, 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Snlli- 
vau),  and  could  not  be  withdrawn,  ex- 
cept with  his  sanction. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  that  it  could 
be  withdrawn,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  ;  but  that  consent  could  not 
be  given,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  was  noC 
then  present. 

Mr.  PARN"ELL  said,  he  had  tf 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  which  he 
gave  Notice  of  last  night,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  except  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  list  of  punishments  which 
might  be  inflicted  in  military  prisons. 
He  had  an  idea  that  personal  correrticfi 
included  a  great  many  other  things  he- 
sides  corporal  punishment.  They  had 
now  seen  the  cats,  and  were  able  to  bm 
that  the  prison  cat  used  was  of  sadi  a 
severe  description  as  would,  in  all  prt^ 
bability,  very  roateriallj  alter  the  vief* 
of  the  Committee.  If  the  Amendmeit 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  fo 
Louth  was  amended  by  the  wotdi  pw- 
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posed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, it  would  preclude  him  (Mr. 
Parnell)  from  moving  his  previous 
Amendment,  because  they  would  then 
have  agreed  to  the  words  **  corporal 
punishment."  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  and  allow  that  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
to  be  negatived  or  divided  against,  that 
course  would  not  preclude  him  from 
moving  his  previous  Amendment.  The 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  be  brought  forward  afterwards,  if 
the  Committee  decided  to  retain  corporal 
punishment  in  gaols.  Tliat  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  only  course  by  which 
the  Committee  could  be  enabled  to  come 
to  a  decision  upon  corporal  punishment 
in  gaols  in  view  of  the  new  evidence 
that  they  had  had  that  day.  Then,  if 
the  Committee  still  decided  to  retain 
corporal  punishment  in  gaols,  they 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  lashes  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department; 
whereas,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  with  his  Amendment,  they 
would  be  placed  in  this  position — those 
who  desired  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  would  be  compelled  to  op- 
pose his  Amendment  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  lashes.  The  only  fair  way,  in 
his  (Mr.  Parnoirs)  opinion,  was  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  allow  the 
Amendment  of  the  Jion.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  to  be  negatived,  then 
he  could  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  question  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
always  been  willing  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee all  possible  information  in  his 
power.  When  ho  had  spoken  on  this 
matter  he  had  always  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  remember  that  he  spoke  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  in  the  Service.  He  thought 
that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  looked 
to  the  discussion  throughout,  they  would 
feel  that  in  what  the  Government  had 
thought  it  its  duty  to  advocate  it  advo- 
cated from  a  sense  of  duty — he  might 
put  it  more  plainly,  that  there  was  as 
much  humanity  on  one  side  of  the  House 
as  on  the  other.  That  being  so,  he 
might  go  one  step  further,  and  say  that 
it  would  not  escape  observation  that  he, 
perhaps,  deserved  some  little  censure  for 


not  having  placed  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Schedule  which  he  had  pro- 
mised. In  deciding  upon  that,  they  had 
to  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they 
must  insist  upon  carrying  out  strict  dis- 
cipline under  all  circumstances  of  tho 
Service;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  could  not  refuse  the  military  autho- 
rities the  means  by  which  alone,  under 
certain  circumstances,  they  could  carry 
it  out.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  statement  upon  that  occasion  ; 
but,  having  carefully  considered  tho 
matter  with  his  Colleagues,  he  would 
ask  the  Committee  to  receive  an  assur- 
ance from  him  that  when  he  came  to 
move  tho  Schedules — the  words  **  corpo- 
ral punishment"  having  already  been 
agreed  upon — when  they  came  to  those 
Schedules,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  make 
a  statement  that  he  had  no  doubt  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  He 
must  point  out,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  chief  point  that  arose  in  his  mind 
was  that  discipline  must  be  such  as 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  field  as  well 
as  at  home.  If  persons  would  look  at 
the  recorded  opinions  of  men  like  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  others, 
they  would  see  that  discipline  in  tho 
field  must  be  prompt,  and  in  some  cases 
must  be  severe.  He  would  quote  from 
recollection  that  Count  Von  Moltke, 
speaking  in  the  Gorman  Parliament 
upon  a  point  of  discipline,  said  that 
punishment  should  be  **  sure  and  sharp," 
and  he  could  not  agree  with  those  who 
thought  that  punishment  should  be 
**  short  and  mild."  With  this  explana- 
tion of  his  views,  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Parnell)  not  to  raise 
tho  general  question  imtil  tlipy  came  to 
the  Schedules,  when  he  trusted  that  it 
would  be  in  his  power  to  give  some  ex- 
planation to  tho  Committee. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  that  he 
was  sure  hon.  Gentlemen  would  ccaUow- 
ledge  that  he  had  imputed  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  want  of  humanity  to  hon. 
Members  opposite.  He  had  heard  with 
satisfaction  the  statement  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  made,  and 
which  he  hoped  augured  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  either  to 
abolish  flogging  altogether,  or  to  reduce 
it  to  a  minimum.  He  would  point  out 
that  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  were  rather  out&ld^^ 
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the  question  raised  by  this  Amendment. 
He  was  dealing  with  the  question  of 
discipline  in  the  field  ;  but  the  discipline 
to  be  enforced  upon  soldiers  in  the  field 
was  an  entirely  different  question  to  the 
discipline  to  be  enforced  upon  them  in 
prison.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
decision  upon  this  matter ;  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  facilitate  the  matter. 
They  desired  to  abolish  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  military  prisons.  The  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  field  did  not  apply  to  soldiers 
in  prison.  That  was  a  question  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  they  desired  to 
raise.  If  they  failed  to  bring  over  the 
Committee  to  their  views,  they  were 
anxious  to  accept  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
was  willing  to  reduce  the  punishment 
which  might  be  inflicted.  If  the  course 
which  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  sug- 
gested wore  taken,  then,  when  they  had 
divided  upon  the  Main  Question,  they 
would  be  able  to  accept  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  would  only 
point  out  that  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  was  not  under  his  con- 
trol ;  but  on  the  understanding  that  that 
should  be  negatived  he  would  consent 
to  take  the  course  suggested. 

Me.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  had  heard 
with  great  pleasure  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  ho  was 
sure  that  what  he  had  said  would  shod 
a  ray  of  ho2)e  through  the  country, 
which  would  bo  terribly  disappointed  if 
the  expectation  was  not  fulfilled,  as  ho 
(Mr.  Hopwood)  had  little  doubt  it  would 
be  fulfilled,  by  Her  Majesty *s  Govern- 
ment. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  there  was  one 
point  in  the  otherwise  very  satisfactory 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  which  he  (Major  Nolan)  wished 
to  allude.  Tho  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  said  that  by  means  of  cor- 
poral punishment  alone  military  dis- 
cipline could  be  maintained  in  the  field. 
How  was  it  they  found  that  discipline 
could  be  maintained  in  the  Armies  of 
foreign  States — in  tho  German,  in  tho 
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Bussian,  in  the  French  Army — without 
flogging?  With  regard  to  the  quota- 
tion from  the  speech  of  Count  Von 
Moltke,  he  had  read  it ;  but  he  did  not 
think  he  went  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  seemed  to  think.  Ho 
could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  an 
observation  in  The  United  Service  OaifiU 
of  a  recent  dat^.  Great  importance  was 
attached  to  that  paper,  because  it  was 
well  known  that  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  it  was  a  great  authority  on 
German  Army  matters.  There  was  a 
statement  in  that  paper  that  during  the 
wars  of  1866  and  1871  there  was  not  a 
single  German  shot  or  flogged  for  any 
breach  of  discipline.  It  seemed  to  him 
(Major  Nolan)  that  that  matter  not  only 
disposed  of  the  necessity  of  flogging,  but 
disposed  of  the  very  great  argument  which 
had  been  put  forward  by  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  to  show  that  if  they 
did  not  flog  they  must  shoot.  They 
knew  that  there  were  facts  connected 
with  The  United  Service  Gazette  which 
made  it  extremely  probable  that  any 
statement  put  forward  by  it  upon  the 
German  War  would  be  perfectly  correct 
If  it  was  true  that  in  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1871  no  German  was  ever  shot  or 
flogged,  he  thought  that  the  argument 
that  discipline  could  only  be  maintained 
by  flogging,  and  if  they  did  not  flog 
they  would  have  to  shoot,  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  he  also 
had  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  remarks  made  by 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
tho  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He 
would  like  to  say  one  word,  however, 
upon  the  general  question,  because  he 
did  not  suppose  that  it  would  now  be 
brought  forward  to  any  great  extent 
until  they  had  heard  the  promised  state- 
ment of  the  Government.  He  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 
Bill,  as  he  had  not  much  knowledge 
upon  the  subject ;  but  he  had  watched 
it,  during  its  progress,  with  very  great 
interest :  and  he  reallv  believed  that  the 
time  was  come  when  it  would  tend  both 
to  promote  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
and  be  to  the  general  advantage  that 
this  punishment  should  come  to  an  end. 
He  thought  that  if  the  right  hon.  asd 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  could  abolish  this  punbhment 
it  would  be  better  for  the  discipline  of 
the  Army  and  for  its  general  interoetf. 
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If  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  that  it  should  be  done 
by  the  Government  themselves,  if  they 
possibly  could  do  it.      He  made  these 
remarks  entirely  in  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
It  was  impossible  to  sit  opposite  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
t^iry  of  State  for  War,  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Government,  and  not  to 
feel  that  they  disliked  this  punishment 
as  much  as  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men did  upon  this  side  of  the  House. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  informed,  by  many 
persons  concerned  in  the  administration 
of    the  Army,  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  keep  discipline   up  without 
this    punishment.      But,  on    the   other 
hand,  they  must  remember   that  they 
had    to  raise   an  Army  out  of  a  free 
country.     This  was  not  the  punishment 
of  a  civilized  country ;    it  was   a   bar- 
barous   and     disgraceful     punishment. 
Their    great    object   was    to   raise  the 
Btatus  of  the  Army.     He  thought  the 
Government    and    the    Horse    Guards 
should  have  some  trust  in  the  Army  of 
the  future,  and  that  they  should  believe 
that  they  would  get  on  better  without 
this  punishment  than  with  it.     At  all 
events,  the  result  of  these  discussions 
had  been  very  much  to  limit  and  curtail 
the  punishment,  and  to  place  it  under 
the    strongest  possible  safeguard,  and 
there  could  not  be  much  doubt  that  it 
would  be  very  little   used,  even  if  re- 
tained.    They  could  not,  however,  sup- 
pose but  that  the  question    as   to  the 
retention  of  the  punishment  would  be 
raised    year   after    year    on   this    Bill 
coming  annually  before  Parliament  until 
it    was    abolished.     He  hoped,    there- 
fore,  that  the   Government  would    see 
their  way  out  of  these  difficulties  by  in- 
forming the  Committee,   in    their  pro- 
mised statement,  that  they  had  decided 
to  abolish  the  punishment. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  was  bound 
to  point  out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  a  discussion  upon  corporal  punish- 
ment generally  did  not  arise  on  the 
clause  then  before  the  Committee.  The 
clause  they  had  under  consideration  only 
referred  to  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment in  prisons. 

Mb.  M^LAEEN  said,  he  had  taken 
very  little  part  in  the  discussion.  He 
desired,  however,  now  to  express  his 
most  earnest  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  would  give  way  to  the  feel- 


ing of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides,  and 
would  abolish  flogging  altogether. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  also 
heard,  with  the  very  greatest  pleasure, 
the  assurance  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  In  corroboration  of 
some  views  that  he  had  lately  expressed, 
he  would  mention  the  fact  that  the  news 
of  the  flogging  of  men  of  the  Connaught 
Eangers  at  the  Cape  was,  as  ho  had  ex- 
pected, producing  a  wide-spread  agita- 
tion throughout  Ireland. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  the 
question  of  flogging  in  the  field,  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  was  referring, 
was  not  raised  upon  the  Question  before 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would  not 
pursue  the  subject  further  at  that  time. 

Amendment  {Mr,  Secretary  Cross),  by 
leave,  mthdrawn. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  allow  an  Amendment  to  be 
withdrawn,  unless  on  leave  being  asked 
by  the  proposer,  or  by  someone  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  him.  The  proper 
course  to  be  taken  would  be  to  negative 
the  Amendment,  if  the  hon.  Member 
proposing  it  should  be  absent,  and  had 
not  authorized  anyone  to  withdraw  it  in 
his  name. 

Amendment  {Mr.  Sullivan)  negatived . 

Mr.  PAENELL,  in  rising  to  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  70,  line  1 7,  after 
**  correction,"  to  insert  **  excepting  cor- 
poral punishment," expressed  ahopethat 
the  Government  would  see  its  way  to  ac- 
cept it.  During  the  very  interesting 
discussion  upon  the  Amendment  moved 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Haveloek)  on  Thursday  last,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  tlio  Home  Department  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  thought  there 
should  be  some  clear  distinction  between 
the  prison  treatment  of  soldiers  convicted 
of  breaches  of  military  discipline  and  the 
prison  treatment  of  soldiers  convicted  of 
crimes  of  a  disgraceful  or  immoral  cha- 
racter and  all  offenders  against  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  the  land.  He  (Mr.  Parnell) 
was  encouraged,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  hope  that  the  riglit  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  see  his  way,  if  not  to  ac- 
cept his  (Mr.  Parnell's)  Amendment  in 
its  entirety,  yet  to  except  the  punishment 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  0^  Connor  Potter,^ 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  thbEXCHE- 
QUEH  could  not  ^ive  the  promise  asked 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath ;  it 
was  not  usual,  in  the  case  of  a  Bo^'al 
Commission,  to  place  the  names  or  the 
Order  of  Reference  before  Parliament, 
until  the  Commission  had  been  actually 
issued  by  Her  Majesty.  He  would  take 
care  that  the  earliest  information  was 
given  to  the  House  upon  the  subject, 
and  also  that  what  had  been  urged  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  should  be 
duly  considered  in  the  formation  of  the 
Commission.  He  would  remark  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee  had  ad- 
dressed the  House,  and  that  many  Mem- 
bers from  Scotland  and  En^i^land,  as  well 
as  Members  from  Ireland,  had  been 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  al- 
though they  were  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  said,  that  many  things 
had  been  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  which  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  reply,  under  other  circumstances. 
He  would  only  state,  however,  that  he 
had  been  misunderstood  in  what  he  said 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  What  he  said 
was,  that  if  he  himself  were  an  Irish- 
man he  should  be  inclined  to  ask  why 
Ireland  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  England?  That 
was  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  and 
he  thought  that  the  purport  of  it  had 
been  somewhat  misapprehended. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  said,  that  as 
one  of  the  few  tenant  farmers  in  the 
House,  aud  as  representing  a  consider- 
able section  of  tenant  farmers  in  the 
country,  and  as,  he  presumed,  one  of 
those  mischievous  agitators  to  whom 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  g^od 
enough  to  allude,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  House  would  be  desirous  of 
hearing  his  views,  as  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  farmers,  upon  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion.  He  had  also  to 
call  the  attentioK  of  the  House,  and  of 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Amendment 
he  had  put  upon  the  Paper,  which  did 
not,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated,  ask  for  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission ;  and  he  could  not  conclude 
the  debate  without  stating  publicly,  as  a 
tenant  farmer,  that  it  was  not  from  any 
wish  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
farmers  that  this  Royal  Commission  was 
to  be  appointed.  The  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  was  not  to  relieve 
the  crisis  in  which  agriculture  found 
itself,  but  was  pushed  forward,  they 
believed,  with  a  different  object.  For 
these  reasons,  and  in  order  to  give  him- 
self an  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
Amendment  he  begged  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

[The  Motion,  not  being  seoonded, 
could  not  be  put]. 

2te8ohedf  That  an  humble  Address  he  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Ifojetty 
that  She  will  be  graciouBly  pleased  to  appcunt  a 
Royal  Comxniasion  to  inquire  into  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the 
causes  to  which  it  is  owing;  whether  those 
causes  are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a  permanent 
character,  and  how  far  they  have  been  created 
or  can  be  remedied  by  legislation. 

EATLWAY8  AND  TELEGRAPHS  IS 

INDIA  BILL  [Zorib]— [fiiLL  192.] 

(Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,) 

SECOND  BEADIKQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Ma.  E.  STANHOPE  hoped  that  the 
House  would  allow  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  to  be  taken,  as  the  effect  of 
it,  if  passed)  would  be  to  save  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had 
proposed  certain  Amendments  wiUi  re- 
ference to  this  Bill,  and  he  hoped  that 
they  would  be  able  to  meet  his  views 
when  they  went  into  Committee.  He 
should  take  an  opportunity  of  informing 
the  hon.  Member  of  the  Amendments 
which  he  desired  to  propose.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  the 
Governor  General  of  India  to  hand  over 
any  State  Railways  to  be  worked  by  the 
Guaranteed  Railway  Companies,  and 
also  to  make  arrangements  as  to  tele- 
graphs. As  was  well  known,  some  of 
the  State  Hallways  of  India  had  been 
constructed  as  feeders,  and  were  an  ad- 
vantage not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  the 
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tection  qf  the  warders,  that  there  should 
be  this  power  of  punishment.     He  en- 
tirely agreed  with  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site that  it  should  be  used  as   little  as 
possible ;  and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  tliat, 
that   only  quite  lately  he    sent  out    a 
Circular  to   all  the  gaolers,    that    this 
punishment  was  not  to  be  resorted  to, 
and  the  Visiting  Justices  were  not  to  be 
asked  to  sanction  its  infliction,  except  in 
cases  of  absohite  necessity.     He  could 
not  go  further  than  that  at  the  present 
moment;  and  he  must  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parn  ell)  to  consider 
that  since  thpy  discussed  this  question 
in  ltt77,  he  '^Mr.  Cross)  lind  appointed  a 
very  careful  and  excellent  Commission 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  prison 
disiripline.     He  could  only  say  that  if 
they   could    recommend,    after    careful 
consideration   of  the   matter,  that  this 
punishment    should    be   abolished,    he 
would  immediately  give  effect  to  that 
recommendation.     Until,    however,    he 
had  received  their  Report,  and  saw  what 
they  were  prepared  to  do,  he  would  not 
be  justified  in  making  a  change  of  that 
kind.      The  Commissioners   had    gone 
very  carefully  into  the  matter ;  and  if,  as 
a   consequence,  they    were   of  opinion 
that  this   punishment   should   be   done 
away  with,  he  would   certainly    follow 
their  advice :  but  until  that  advice  was 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
making    any  alteration  in    the  present 
ajstem.       Therefore,    he     hoped     this 
matter  would  be  allowed  to  stand  over 
until  that  Heport  was  presented.    As  to 
"the  instruments    in  use,   ho   wished  to 
explain    that   there     was     formerly    a 
different    kind    of   cat   in  use  at    the 
prisons.     The   Commission   of  1872   or 
1873,  however — a  Eoyal  Commission,  of 
^rhich  Lord  Grey  was  Chairman — recom- 
mended an  alteration,  because,  in  their 
opinion,  that  cat  was  not  severe  enough 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  neces- 
sary :  when,  in  consequence  of  that,  his 
Predecessor  in  Office  authorized  the  use 
of  the  particular  cat  which  had  been 
employed  ever  since. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  said,  he  could 
Hot  but  admit  that  the  statements  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
Hient  had  altogether  changed  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  approached 
the  consideration  of  this  question.    He 


felt  for  himself — of  course,  he  was  only 
entitled  to  speak  for  himself — that  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  in  them  to  con- 
tinue any  further  opposition,  at  the 
present  stage,  to  the  flogging  clauses  of 
this  Bill.  He  sincerely  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Mt^ath  (Mr.  Parn  ell)  would  be  con- 
tented with  the  assurance  that  he  had 
just  received,  and  would  withdraw  his 
Amendment.  The  Secretary  of  Stato 
for  the  Home  Department  had  stated 
that  the  prisoners  could  not  be  punished 
except  for  serious  offences.  Ho  beg{j;ed 
to  call  his  attention  to  one  of  the  prison 
rule's,  which  enacted  that  for  the  follow- 
ing offences,  committed  by  prisoners 
conviited  of  felon v,  and  sentenced  to 
hard  labour,  corporal  punisliment  should 
be  inflicted.  Amongst  the  offences 
named  were  the  following :  —  *  *  Repetition 
of  insulting  or  threatening  language  to 
any  officer  or  warder  of  the  prison." 
That  might  be  a  serious  offence  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  ill-tempered 
gaoler  might  report  language  which 
would  not  justify  this  severe  punish- 
ment. Again,  a  second  clause  included 
wilfully  and  maliciously  breaking  prison 
windows.  Surely,  to  break  a  prison 
window  was  not  an  offence  to  justify  a 
severe  flogging.  He  only  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  however,  with  the 
hope  that  the  right  lion.  Gentleman 
would  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  he  would  like 
to  perfectly  understand  what  it  was  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  offered.  As  he  understood, 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  class 
of  persons  who,  after  having  counnitted 
certain  offences,  were  liable  to  corporal 
punishment ;  and  what  he  desired  to 
know  was,  whether  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  narrow  the  right  granted  under 
this  clause  to  make  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  flogging  of  soldiers  in 
prisons,  and  would  agree  that  soldiers 
should  be  put  on  precisely  the  samo 
footing  as  other  persons  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  inter- 
rupting, said,  what  ho  proposed  was, 
to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain), which  then  would  run  something 
like  this — 

"Nor  authorize  corporal  punishment  to  bo 
inflicted  for  any  other  offence,  or  for  an  offence 
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for  which  such  punishment  could  he  inflicted  in 
prisons,  under  the  Act  of  1865." 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  thought  that  they 
wanted  also  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**  under  such  circumstances." 

Mb.  RYLANDS  thought  it  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  to  be 
told,  as  a  justification  of  the  continued 
use  of  this  very  objectionable  instru- 
ment)  that  it  was  determined  upon  by  a 
previous  Commission .  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  give  an  assur- 
ance with  regard  ^to  the  cat  employed 
in  the  prisons. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,,  the 
whole  question  of  the  cat  employed  in 
prisons  would  have  been  considered 
before  but  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  to  which  everything  had 
been  referred  ;  but  for  that  Commission 
the  question  would  already  have  received 
his  consideration. 

Mr.  BIQGAR  did  not  think  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Parnell)  should  withdraw 
his  Amendment.  The  assurances  that 
they  had  received  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Government  Benches 
were  of  the  vaguest  description.  The 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  simply  confined 
themselves  to  generalities.  They  said, 
what  was  no  doubt  very  triie,  that  they 
were  personally  very  much  opposed  to 
this  system  of  flogging ;  but  then  they 
sheltered  themselves  behind  the  deci- 
sions of  former  officials,  and  of  the  pri- 
vate recommendations  of  persons  who 
were  not  responsible  to  the  House,  and 
of  whom  the  House  did  not  know.  In 
opposing  a  clause  of  this  sort,  their  pri- 
mary duty  was  to  see  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  were  so  explicit  that  no 
mistake  could  be  made,  and  that  their 
views  should  be  entirely  carried  out. 
With  reference  to  prison  discipline,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  con- 
stantly protested,  in  the  most  vehement 
terms,  during  the  passing  of  the  present 
Act,  his  desire  to  act  with  humanity  to 
prisoners,  and  his  desire  that  they  should 
be  treated  in  a  very  lenient  manner. 
But  in  all  that  discussion  he  did  not 
tell  them  that  the  cat  was  in  use  in 
prisons,  such  as  had  been  described  to 
them  that  day.  It  was  thoroughly  dif- 
ferent to  the  one  in  operation  in  the 
Army.  Seeing  that  this  system  of  prison 
discipline  was  carried  on  as  it  was,  he 
(Mr.  Biggar)  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  spite  of  what  any  Com- 
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mission  might  report,  ought  to  ^ve  way ; 
because,  after  all,  a  Commission  had  only 
to  take  evidence  and  make  recommen- 
dations. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  their  re- 
commendations, which,  after  all,  were 
simply  the  opinions  of  so  many  gentle- 
men. He  (Mr.  Biggar),  himself,  would 
be  very  much  in  favour  of  fighting  this 
question  on  this  broad  issue  to  a  final 
settlement.  His  reason  was,  that  per- 
sons in  gaol  were  very  much  worse 
treated  in  the  matter  of  flogging  than 
anyone  outside;  because  they  were,  in 
the  first  place,  utterly  powerless,  and 
without  any  public  influence  to  support 
them.  In  places  of  that  kind,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  with  much  more 
humanity  than  in  the  case  of  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Yet  they  found  that  this 
prison  cat  was  a  much  more  tenible 
weapon  than  any  other  cat,  and  it  could 
be  used  for  very  trivial  offences  ;  besides 
which  it  could  be  used  without  coming 
under  the  gaze  of  the  public,  and  with- 
out  being  subject  to  public  opinion,  as 
were  the  cats  used  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  To  say  that  a  man  was  to  be 
flogged  to  death,  as  he  might  very  pro- 
bably be,  with  such  an  instrument  as 
they  had  seen  in  the  cloak-room,  for 
using  what  a  prison  warder  might  be 
pleased  to  call  insulting  Ian  guage,  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  thing  which  could  not  be 
maintained.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  those  persons  who  supported  such 
a  proposal  must  surely  wish  that  there 
should  be  no  British  Army ;  or,  that  if 
there  was  to  be  a  rank  and  file,  that  it 
should  consist  of  men  of  the  vUest  de- 
scription possible. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  after  the 
statement  thev  had  heard  that  after- 
noon,  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  Go- 
vernment were  about  to  vield  to  the 
opposition  which  had  been  raised.  No 
one  could  doubt,  who  had  wat<;hed  the 
last  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and 
had  seen  the  diminished  opposition  the 
Government  had  felt  it  necessary  to  give 
to  this  system  of  punishment,  that  their 
opinions  had  altered  under  the  opposi- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He 
must  say  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment was  one  of  a  very  serious  cha- 
racter ;  because,  although  no  one  would 
doubt  the  kind  and  amiable  character 
which  distinguished  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  still  there  was  a  point  in  hi^ 
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statement  which  showed  how  absolutely 
desirable  it  was  that  further  limitations 
should  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  cat. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  if 
the  military  prisoners  sliould  be  treated 
as  civil  prisoners,  surely  it  was  unjust 
that  men,  sim2)ly  because  they  were  sol- 
diers, should  be  subject  to  a  harsher 
system 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  they 
never  were;  but  as  the  clause  was  drawn 
it  would  have  permitted  a  harsher  treat- 
ment than  had  been  given  before.  His 
statement  was,  that  he  would  consent  to 
the  insertion  of  words  which  should 
make  the  treatment  of  soldiers  the  same 
as  that  of  civil  prisoners. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  was 
a  very  satisfactory  statement ;  and  he 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
take  care  that  this  punishment  should 
not  be  inflicted,  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  it  was  clear  that  if  the 
Committee  had  not  raised  opposition 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  must  again 
beg  pardon  for  interrupting.  He  had 
been  entirely  mistaken.  He  had  never 
said  he  would  take  care  nothing  should 
be  done  in  the  future  which  was  done  in 
the  past.  What  he  had  undertaken  to 
do  was  to  put  in  words  which  should,  by 
statute,  prevent  the  soldior  being  treated 
more  harshly  than  he  had  hitherto  been 
treated. 

Sir  ROBERT  TEEL  replied,  that  he 
took  down  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  would  state  what 
they  were.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  he  would  take  care  that  mili- 
tary prisoners  were  put  ui)ou  the  same 
footing  as  civil  prisoners,  and  that  these 
punishments  should  not  bo  inflicted,  ex- 
cept upon  actual  necessity.  Now,  he  had 
said  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  Commission  which 
was  about  to  report  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  prison  punishments  ;  and  if  that 
Commission  reported  that  flogging 
should  be  abolished  in  prisons,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  that  recommen- 
dation. Now,  would  it  not  be  much 
more  gracious  if  the  Government  were 
at  once  to  yield  to  the  Irish  Members 
and  their  friends  on  this  question,  than 
to  hold  out  any  longer?  That  Com- 
mission was  sure  to  report  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  punishments  of  this 
character,  and  it  would  be  far  better  if 
the  Government  would  yield  before  the 
end  of  the  discussion.     Anyone  could 
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read  that  that  was  coming  upon  the  lines 
of  this  discussion ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  Government  meant 
to  give  way.  Then  let  them  do  it  now. 
Then  the  Committee  could  proceed  at 
once,  and  the  Business  of  the  House 
could  no  longer  be  stopped.  He  could 
not  resume  liis  seat  without  expressing, 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
many  thousands  in  the  country,  the 
great  satisfaction  which  would  be  felt 
at  the  determined  resistance  which  had 
been  made  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. He  spoke  not  only  of  those  who 
came  from  Ireland,  but  of  others  who 
shared  their  opinions ;  and  he  honestly 
endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
to  erase  altogether  from  the  Statute 
Book  punishments  which  shocked  the 
feelings  of  the  English  people.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  had  told  them  that  if 
they  abolished  this  punishment — as  he 
himself  believed  the  Government  did 
intend  te  abolish  it — that  it  would  im- 
prove the  morale  of  tlie  British  Army. 
As  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
had  told  them  that  he  would  abolish  it, 
if  the  Report  of  the  Conmiission  was  in 
favour  of  doing  so,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
could  only  say  it  would  bo  far  more  grace- 
ful that  the  appeals,  made  night  after 
night  for  three  weeks  to  the  Government, 
to  honestly  and  frankly  say  that  which 
they  most  probably  intended  to  do, 
should  be  complied  with.  It  would 
inmiensely  relievo  their  supporters  on 
that  side  of  the  House.  They  hardly 
knew  what  course  to  take  in  the  matter. 
There  were  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  Benches  near  him  who  listened  to 
the  debate,  and  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  Government ;  but  when  they 
saw  the  Government  could  not  relinquish 
the  position  they  originally  took  they 
were  placed  in  a  very  difhcult  j^osition, 
not  knowing  whether  they  should  get  up 
and  support  the  Government. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  ob- 
served, that  ho  had  listened  attentively 
to  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  Robert  Peel);  and  he  was  bound 
to  admit  that  there  was  an  impression 
amongst  lum.  Members  on  that  side  of 
the  House  that  the  Government  did 
intend  to  give  way  on  that  question. 
He  was,  therefore,  going  to  put  a 
question    plainly  and  directly    1^   \.\ia 
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Government,  because  they  had  no  right 
to  keep  hon.  Members  in  that  position. 
He,  and  other  hon.  Friends,  came  down 
honestly  to  support  the  Government, 
havingquite  as  much  regard  to  humanity 
as  any  hon.  Members  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  in  that  which  they 
believed  to  be  imperatively  necessary 
for  the  discipline  of  the  Army,  which 
they  desired  to  see  maintained  with  all 
those  traditions  and  in  that  high  state 
of  discipline  for  which  it  had  been  so 
remarkable.  That  being  eo,  they  had 
a  right  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  give  way  ; 
because,  if  that  were  the  case,  Ministers 
ought  not  to  call  upon  them  to  make 
statements,  if  at  the  end  the  whole 
question  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  tliat  it 
was  to  go  forth  at  the  last  that  the 
Government  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
that  the  few  Members  who  opposed  them 
were  in  the  right.  Tlie  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  then,  should  let  them 
know  distinctly,  in  the  necessities  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Army,  whether  he  meant 
to  maintain  this  corporal  punishment  ? 
With  regard  to  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell). 
concerning  the  treatment  of  soldiers  in 
prisons,  he  should  like  to  tell  that  hon. 
Member  that  he,  himself,  had  had  a 
very  long  experience,  for  he  had  been  a 
visiting  nmgistrate  for  over  30  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he 
was  only  once  called  upon  to  flog  in  the 
gaol  he  visited.  That  was  in  the  case  of 
a  Eoldier — a  French  soldier — who  had 
endeavoured  to  murder,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  violently  assault  the  warders  as  they 
came  round.  He  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  whether  that 
was  not  a  proper  ease,  or  whether,  sup- 
posing soldiers  put  in:  a  prison,  under 
Buch  circumstances,  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  any  different  treatment,  or  were  to  be 
able  to  combine  to  take  the  life,  fur 
instance,  of  the  warders  of  the  gaol, 
without  fear  of  corporal  punishment ; 
while  other  prisoners  in  the  same  place 
would  be  subject  to  that  punishment? 
Generally  speaking,  soldiers  in  civil 
prisons  wore  placed  there  for  long  sen- 
tences for  very  grave  crimes.  Wh)' 
should  such  men  be  put  in  a  different 
position  to  civilians  in  that  prison  ?  In 
lact,  no  discipline  could  be  maintained 
unless  all  were  treated  alike.  Again, 
when  the  prisoner  was  brought  before 
the  visiting  justice  by  the  gaoler,  in  order 
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to  be  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment, 
two  visiting  justices  were  required  to 
be  present;  and  they  were  required  to 
take  down,  in  writing,  the  evidence  of 
the  warders,  and  of  the  Governor  of  the 
gaol,  on  oath,  and  afterwards  they  must 
say  whether  the  offender  ought  to  be 
flogged  or  not.  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath,  whether  he  really 
thought  that  men  in  the  responsible 
position  of  visiting  magistrates  in  a  gaol 
would  be  likely,  if  they  could  possibly 
help  it,  to  inflict  a  punishment  of  this 
sort,  unless  they  knew  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline? It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  a  great  many  prisoners  in 
these  prisons  with  very  few  persons  to 
control  them.  If  they  did  not  keep  up 
discipline,  they  might  just  as  well  not 
send  a  man  to  prison  at  all.  A  good 
deal  of  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  cats 
they  had  seen  in  the  Oriel  Chamber.  He 
was  exceed inc^ly  sorry  these  cats  were 
placed  there.  [Mr.BiooAB:  Hear,  hear!] 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  would 
wait  until  he  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot) 
had  finished,  he  would  not  laugh,  and 
cry  **  Hear,  hear!  "  in  that  way.  The 
hon.  Member  had  described  these  cats 
as  instruments  of  the  greatest  torture. 
Weil,  if  they  were  used  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  exhibited,  they  would 
be  instruments  of  the  greatest  torture ; 
but  he  could  afRrm,  as  far  as  he  knew 
anything  about  it — and  he  bad  seen 
cats  used  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the 
prisons — that  the  cat  which  was  nearest 
to  that  used  everywhere  was  the  cat 
which  was  called  the  **Manne  cat," 
except  that  it  bad  no  knots  on  it.  That 
he  believed  to  be  the  proper  cat  to  be 
used  for  all  purposes,  whether  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  prisons ;  and  if  one  cat 
of  that  pattern  could  be  adopted  for  the 
whole  he  believed  it  would  be  far  better^ 
and  no  one  would  have  a  right  to 
complain. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER wif^hed  to  say  a  very  few  words 
on  the  position  in  which  the  Committee 
then  stood  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
corporal  punishment.  It  had  been  very 
frankly  admitted,  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
all  parts  of  the  House,  that  there  was 
no  question  of  humanity  on  one  side  of 
the  House  or  the  other.  As  far  as  any 
feeling  of  humanity  was  concerned,  thej 
were  all  extremely  sorry  to  have  the 
necessity  forced  upon  them  to  consider 
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punishments  of  this  sort.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  were,  in  this 
matter,  in  a  most  responsible  position. 
They  were  V)ound  to  consider,  not  only 
what  might  bo  ordinarily  the  first  feeling 
eiijrgested  on  considerations  of  humanity, 
but  they  had  to  consider,  also,  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  proper  order  under  circum- 
stances of  very  great  dilficulty  and 
temptation.  Therefore,  going  for  a 
moment  bevond  the  limits  of  the  prison 
Amendment,  and  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  punishments  in  tlio  field,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  most 
just  susceptibility  on  tlie  part  of  the 
public,  and  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members 
in  the  House  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  proper  order  and  good 
conduct  amongst  our  troops  in  the  field 
and  for  the  prevention  of  outrages.  It 
was  always  a  matter  of  great  difhculty 
how  they  were  best  to  restrain  these 
outrages;  and  they  had  to  consider  if 
corporal  punishment  was  absolutely  and 
essentially  necessary  for  tliat  purpose. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  prisons,  they 
had  to  consider  the  question  of  how  dis- 
cipline was  to  be  maintained;  and  if 
they  had  to  subordinatethe  first  emotions 
of  humanitv  to  other  considerations  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  obliged  to  maintain 
and  assert  a  stricter  and  severer  view 
than  that  suggested  by  those  who  were 
merely  actuated  by  the  first  emotions  of 
humanit}'.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, however,  had  now  declared 
that  they  were  prepared  to  consider  this 
question  as  a  whole ;  and  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  stated  that  he  would 
be  prepared,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  Bill,  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
Committee  as  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  matter.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  hope  had  been  expressed 
that  they  might  be  spared  an  irregular 
discussion  upon  the  whole  question  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  that  they 
might  now  consider  tins  question  of 
prison  discipline  alone.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  this  question  of  prison  discipline, 
they  were  all  agreed  that  military  pri- 
soners must  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  civilians,  and  that  they  could  not 
have  two  systems  of  disci  [dine  in  the 
same  pri'^on.  If  soldiers  were  confined 
with  civil  prisoners;  it  was  evident  they 


must  have  the  same  code  of  regulations 
with  regard  to  one  class  as  the  other. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had,  in 
fact,  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  Amendment  carrying 
tliat  out — an  Amendment  very  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  hon.  M^uiber  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  pro- 
posed with  that  object.  Tiien.  ap^ain, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  what  those 
regulations  were  to  bo.  His  light  hon. 
Friend  had  informed  the  Coinuiitteo 
that  that  was  a  question  which  was  en- 
gaging his  serious  attention,  and  that 
he  had  appointed  a  Commission  which 
was  to  advise  him  on  the  whole  subject. 
He  thought  that  if  the  Committee  looked 
at  the  wliolo  matter  fairly  they  must 
see  nothing  more  than  that  could  be 
reasonably  expected  from  the  Go vern  ment 
at  the  present  time,  and  they  might  be 
very  well  content  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He 
now  earnestly  hoped  that  they  might 
proceed  with  this  business,  and  not  be 
required  to  go  into  a  general  discussion, 
over  and  over  again,  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  Committee  "must  surely  see 
that  it  was  far  more  important  and  more 
advantageous  to  proceed  with  the  Bill, 
and  then,  in  due  time,  after  the  state- 
ment of  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
to  again  discuss  the  question. 

Mk.  CALLAN  thoroughly  agreed 
that  there  shoidd  be  but  one  system  for 
both  civil  and  military  prisoners.  He 
was,  however,  informed  tliat  in  the 
military  prisons  of  the  presmit  time  the 
senior  military  officer  in  the  district, 
who  might  be  only  a  captain,  could  be 
sent  for  by  any  prison  ofiiiial,  to  go  to 
the  prison  on  complaint  of  misconduct 
of  any  military  prisoner,  and,  at  his  own 
discretion,  for  any  ordinary  offence, 
could  order  the  infliction  of  25  lashes, 
without  getting  any  other  authority, 
and  without  a  court  martial. 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that  he 
had  been  asked  a  question  as  to  that 
very  point  a  short  time  before,  and  he 
could  not  at  present  answer  it.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had,  however, 
stated  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  Bill, 
that  he  was  desirous  to  make  the  rules 
in  all  prisons  the  same. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  explained, 
that  the  visitor  of  the  prison  must  be  a 
field  officer.     He  was  detailed  tot  ^  ^<6^ 
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as  Tisitor,  and  he  was  always  a  field 
officer. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  that  his  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  an  hon.  Member 
of  that  House  (the  O'Donoghue),  who 
was  not  then  present.  He  was  informed 
by  that  hon.  Member  that,  while  he  was 
only  a  Militia  officer,  he  was  sent  for  to 
a  military  prison  ;  a  complaint  was 
made  to  him,  and  he  was  asked,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  to  order  the 
inBiction  of  25  lashes,  which,  to  his 
credit,  he  declined  to  do.  He  was  quite 
sure  the  hon.  Member  would  not  mind 
his  name  being  given ;  and  he  might 
mention  that  it  was  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tralee,  who  at  the  time  was  serving 
with  the  Kerry  Militia. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  simply  rose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appeal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  opinion  which  he  had 
expressed  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  should  accept  the  assurance 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  should  be  satisfied  with  it. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Bylands)  was  bound  to  say 
for  himself  that,  he  could  not  feel  quite 
satisfied  with  the  statement  emanating 
from  the  Front  Bench.  Two  Members 
on  his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's) own  side  of  the  House,  each  of 
them  men  of  position,  had  appealed  in 
direct  terms  to  the  Government.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  had  said  what 
he  (Mr.  Rylands)  and  his  Friends  on 
that  side  were  quite  disposed  to  believe — 
that,  in  watching  the  course  which  the 
Government  had  taken,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  they  were  intending  to  yield 
to  what  appeared  to  be  the  general 
feeling  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides.  He  (Mr.  Eylands)  had  no  doubt 
that  that  feeling  did  exist,  and  that  it 
was  mute  so  far  as  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site were  concerned  ;  but,  still,  he  knew 
there  were  hon.  Members  on  that  side 
who  would  not  be  indisposed  to  support 
the  views  which  had  been  expressed 
by  hon.  Members  sitting  around  him. 
Then  the  hon.  and  g^ant  Baronet, 
whom  they  all  respected  for  the  independ- 
ence of  his  views  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot), 
made  another  appeal  to  the  Government 
to  tell  them  its  intentions.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  told  them  that  he  en- 
tirely disapproved  of  the  tendency  which 
the    Government    had    shown    in   the 

Colonel  Alexander 


direction  of  more  leniency ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  these  cats  had 
been  deposited  in  the  House  for  the  in- 
spection of  hon.  Members.  Undoubtedly, 
however,   the  opportunity  which  they 
had  had  of  inspecting  these  cats  had  a 
most  important  bearing  on  this  question, 
because    that    exhibition    proved    that 
Ministers  on  the  Treasury  Bench  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  used  in  different  branches  of  the 
Public  Service.     If  that  was  so,  what 
were  they  driven  to  believe  ?      They 
must  believe  that  what  they  had  felt  all 
through  these  debates — that  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  were  under  an    influence 
outside  the  House,  not  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  them  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers around  him  (Mr.  Eylands).     The 
Government  resisted  that  pressure,  and 
talked  about  obstruction  and  waste  of 
public  time.     For  his  part,  he  thought 
the  greatest  obstructionists  in  this  matter 
had  been  the  Government  themselves. 
He  could  point  to  hours  spent  in  that 
House  in  impressing  upon  the  Govern- 
ment concessions,  which,  after  debates 
for  hour  after  hour,  they  had  at  len^h 
conceded.     All  those  debates  occupied  a 
large  amount  of   public  time.      Why 
were  they  not  conceded  before  ?   Because 
the  Government  were  not  convinced  that 
he  and  his  Friends  were  right  in  their 
views?    For  his  part,  he  believed  the 
Government  were  convinced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  debates,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment would  have  given  way  to  the 
views  expressed  in  the  House,  but  for 
the  influence  exercised  on  the  Govern- 
ment outside  the  House.     ["  No,  no  ! "] 
He  was  stating  what  could  not  be  denied. 
There  was  an  influence  in  the  Army 
which  regulated  all  these,  and  overrode 
the  judgment  of  the  Government.     He 
believed  a  large  amount  of  public  time 
would  have  been  saved  if  the  GK>vem- 
ment  would  have  exercised  their  own 
authority,    an     authority    which     was 
supreme.     When  they  were  convinced, 
they  should  have  at  once  expressed  their 
convictions,  and  not    have  held  back, 
because    they  were    anxious    to    meet 
views  outside  the  House,  and  to  justify 
themselves  in  the   eyes  of  persons  of 
great  authority  in  the  administration  of 
the  Army.    If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wished  this  Bill  to  pass,  let 
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the  Oovemmeot  exercise  their  own 
authority.  Let  them  yield  to  the  con- 
yiction  forced  upon  them,  and  say  at 
once  they  would  carry  it  through  in  the 
form  that  had  been  suggested,  and  would 
not  have  their  hands  bound  down  by  in- 
fluences outside  the  House,  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  discussions  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

The  chairman  said,  he  must  again 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Question  before  it  was  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell). 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  wished  to  keep 
himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee ;  but  he  could 
not  help  supporting  the  appeal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Ry lands}. 
He  hoped  he  should  not  be  out  of  Order 
in  saying  his  hon.  Friends  below  the 
Oangway  were  very  much  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  the  success  of  their  endea- 
Tours.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  press  the  Government 
much  more.  It  was  almost  impossible 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
could  say  much  more  than  he  had  done. 
If  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ry lands)  was 
right  in  supposing  that  persons  outside 
the  House  had  to  be  consulted,  who 
were,  as  he  supposed,  persons  very  high 
in  the  administration  of  the  Army,  they 
could,  indeed,  hardly  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  themselves  justified 
in  taking  a  very  prominent  step  of  this 
kind,  without,  at  any  rate,  having  in- 
formed those  persons  of  what  they  were 
goinff  to  do.  He  did  not  think  they 
could  expect  the  Government  to  go  fur- 
ther than  they  had  gone  that  day.  But 
he  did  trust  that  the  Government  would 
feel  that  the  progress  of  Public  Business 
would  be  very  much  facilitated,  if  they 
would  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity, 
after  that  day,  of  stating  what  was  their 
final  conclusion.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee,  his  hon.  Friend 
ought  to  succeed  without  any  difficulty, 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
needed  only  to  have  the  matter  brought 
to  his  attention  to  give  way;  and  it  was 
now  generally  understood  that  there 
was  to  be  no  difference  in  the  punish- 
ment of  a  soldier  because  he  was  a  sol- 
dier. He  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  most  distinctly  to  say  that, 
and  they  should  rely  upon  his  carrying 


it  out,  60  far  as  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
required,  and  in  administration  after- 
wards. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  said,  although  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot)  declared  that  the 
cats  on  view  outside  were  not  those  in 
use  in  prisons,  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  thought 
he  was  justified  in  thinking  that  thoy 
were,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment evidently  thought  so  himself, 
and  explained  how  that  particular  cat 
came  to  bo  recognized  as  the  cat  of  tho 
English  prisons.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet  did  indeed  say  that  that 
cat  was  not  in  use  in  his  prison.  That 
was  a  very  grave  imputation  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
discharged  his  duties  ;  for  it  meant  that 
the  general  instructions  he  gave  were 
not  carried  out  as  they  ought  to  be.  It 
was  very  important  that  they  should 
have  all  the  instructions  with  regard  to 
this  question  set  out  in  the  most  definite 
manner,  and  that  it  should  not  be  left  in 
the  least  to  chance,  because  the  system 
of  flogging  men  by  chance  seemed  liable 
to  some  abuse.  Then,  again,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  said  the  only  case 
where  he  had  ordered  flogging  was  in 
the  case  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  con- 
spired to  murder  the  prison  warders. 
He  thought  that  that  grave  ofi'ence 
should  not  have  been  settled  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  but  that  the  man  should 
have  been  brought  formally  before  tho 
magistrates,  and  not  to  the  Assizes, 
when  he  would  probably  have  got  penal 
servitude  for  life.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  them  a  more  ex- 
plicit statement  on  this  matter.  He  had 
listened  very  carefully,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  very 
explicit  as  to  what  the  Government 
meant  to  do.  It  was  still  a  toss-up 
chance  whether  they  would  fight  it  out, 
or  surrender  at  discretion.  He  did  not 
think  he  had  ever  heard,  in  all  his  ex- 
perience, a  number  of  speeches  more 
ambiguous  than  those  which  had  been 
delivered  from  the  Government  Bench 
on  this  particular  question.  Right  hon. 
Gentlemen  got  up  and  talked ;  but  wheu 
they  sat  down  they  always  left  him,  at 
any  rate,  in  very  great  doubt  as  to  what 
they  meant  to  do.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  he  contended 
that  soldiers  ought  to  be  treated  x^^^ 
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much  better  than  ordinary  criminals, 
because  a  soldier  was,  at  any  rate, 
assumed  to  be  a  man  of  decent  charac- 
ter. He  should  not  be  expected  to  con- 
sort with  men  who  had  been  sentenced 
for  crime,  and  who  probably  were  con- 
firmed thieves.  But  the  fcfecretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
taken  credit  to  liimself  for  saying  that 
lie  would  not  treat  them  worse  than  any 
others.  He  did  not  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  deserved  any  credit  for  that 
statement;  and  he  did  think  that  the 
Amendment  should  be  argued,  and  that 
the  Government  should  accept  the  Mo- 
tion of  liis  hon.  Friend. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  no  doubt 
the  a])peal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E 
Forster)  would  have  an  efPect,  when  he 
urged  the  Committee  to  accept  the  assu- 
rances of  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  to 
allow  this  nmtter  to  be  postponed  ;  and 
Tvheu  ho  added,  moreover,  that  it  wa«^ 
almost  impossible  for  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  give  information  on  this 
point.  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would 
point  out,  however,  to  tlie  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  last  Thursday  fortnight 
they  were  promised  the  IScliedulo  of  tlie 
offences  for  whidi  fl<»gging  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, and  yet  that  was  not  at  present 
before  the  Committee.  Therefore,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the 
Committee  should  accept  a  suggestion 
that  this  question  should  be  postponed, 
he  did  not  think  thev  could  allow  that, 
in  fairness,  after  the  discussion  that  had 
taken  place.  What  had  they  not  done 
by  their  perseverance  ?  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
only  reqiiired  to  have  one  matter 
brou;;ht  hoforo  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee. If  they  might  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  success  that  they  had 
so  far  obtained,  surely,  by  a  little  more 
pressure,  they  might  now  gain,  without 
further  delay,  the  opinion  which  the 
Government  had  promised  to  give.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  "War 
would  be  prepared  on  a  subsequent  date 
to  make  a  statement  on  this  subject. 
What  they  demanded  was  that  that 
statement  should  bo  made  now.  It 
surely  could  not  bo  difficult  to  make  a 
statement  of  that  nature ;  and  he,  for 

Mr,  Biggar 


his  part,  did  not  believe  that  satisfactory 
progress  would  be  made  with  this  Bill, 
unless  the  assurance  was  given  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  on  the  other,  as  to  what  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  were  on  the 
subject  now  before  the  Committee. 

Mn.   OM)ONNELL  thought  that  aU 
they  had  heard  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  ought  to  impress  on  the  hoa. 
and   gallant   Baronet   the   Member  for 
West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot; 
the  fact  that  good  Conservatives  ^ere 
expected   to  vote  straight  and  ask  do 
questions.     He  was  afraid  from  what  he 
could   see  that  the   assurance    of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  d 
the  Exchequer  would  not  be  very  satis- 
factory;   and,  certainly,   the  assurances 
on  this  especial  point  ;:iven  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Departmfnt, 
were    by    no    means    what     he    {Mr. 
O'Donnell)   wished.      In  these  cases  «f 
flogging  in   prisons,   they   had  first  to 
consider  who  were  the  pi-isoners  to  k 
flogged  ;  and,  next,  what  were  tlie  trimej 
for  whi«:h  they  were  to  bo  flogged ;  anJ, 
third Iv,  what  was  the  instrument  of  tor- 
lure  with  whicli  flogging  was  to  be  in- 
flicted.     On  all  thos-o  points  they  ought 
to  receive  careful  information.    lie  could 
not  but   think,   when  the  Secrftar^*  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  said  he 
would  draw  no  distinction  betweea  the 
soldiers  who  might  be  incarcerated  for 
purely  military  ofl'ences,   and  ordinan* 
ruffians,   he  distinctly  went  away  imm 
the  position  which   the  Committee  !»?• 
lieved  he  was  prepared  to  occupy  soino 
time  ago,   and  that  when  he  now  saiJ 
that  he  would  draw  no  distinctiou  he 
receded    from   the   position   wliiih   his 
hon.  Friend  tho  Alember  for  Meath(Mr. 
Parnell),  at  any  rate,  believed  theri;:bt 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  up  someuaji 
ago.      Then,  again,  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  crimes  for  which  flogging  was 
to  bo  administered.     At  least,  all  that 
they  did  know  was  very  unsatisfactoir. 
A  prisoner  in  the  gaol  could  be  flojnr*^ 
for  using  insulting  language  to  a  wanler. 

They  were  told  that  warders  must  piw 
their  evidence  on  oath.  That  wasljco 
means  satisfactory,  for  in  every  tritl 
which  took  place,  in  which  prisoners 
were  committed,  there  was  evident*  on 
oath,  given  against  them  ;  yet,  in  ^pi*^ 
of  that  evidence,  the  jurj'did  not  belitve 
them.  Then,  as  to  the  instrument  with 
which  torture  was  to  be  inflicted,  he  did 
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not  tliink  anjthin<2:  could  excuse  the  in- 
iJiction  of  such  floggin;^,  supposing  it 
was  to  be  coutiniied  by  suoh  a  th'>roughly 
abominable  weapon  as  that  which  was 
on  the  premises  of  the  House  at  that 
moment.  It  was  an  instrument  that 
might  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
Kussian  knout,  or  with  any  other  in- 
struments of  torture  known  in  the  civi- 
lized, or  the  untivilizecl  world.  He  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  some  remarks 
of  hon.  Members  who  were  examining 
these  instruments  of  punishment.  One 
hon.  Member  took  up  this  prison  cat, 
and  said  —  **  Well,  this  is  a  fearful 
weapon  ;  but  it  is  not  too  severe  to  lay 
on  the  back  of  such  a  ruffian  as  a 
garotter."  He  (Mr.  O'Donnell),  him- 
self, might  not  have  been  indisposed  to 
agree  to  a  certain  extent  in  that  senti- 
ment ;  but  the  Committee  must  remem- 
ber that  not  merely  were  garotters  liable 
to  punishment  by  tliis  cat,  but  every 
poreon  who  used  insulting  language  to 
a  warder  was  liable  to  be  flogged  with 
it.  Thus,  soldiers  imprisoned  merely 
for  insubordination  might  get  the  same 
punishment.  Again,  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  offences  which  were  to  be 
punished  with  flogging,  and  many  of 
them  might  be  altogether  undeserving 
of  that  fearful  punishment.  Thirdly, 
they  had  no  satisfactory  assurance  with 
regard  to  tlie  weapon  to  be  used.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  i3aronet  the  Member 
for  West  Sussex  had  made  a  statement 
as  to  the  cat  he  used  in  his  prison,  which 
merely  had  the  etfeet  of  conveying  a 
very  serious  imputation  against  the  uni- 
formity of  prison  discipline  under  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. Wiiile,  therefore,  they  had 
good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  main 
assurances  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  he  thought  those  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, on  the  special  puiut  under 
discussion,  could  not  give  any  satisfac- 
tion to  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  who  had  been  protesting  so  long 
against  this  system.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  they  would  got  no  satisfaction ; 
because  influential  Members  on  the  Go- 
Ternment  side  who  had  asked  distinct 
questions  on  the  subject  had  been  thrown 
over  by  the  Government. 

Sib  GRAHAM  MONTGOMERY  said, 
that  if  hou.  Members  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side  of  the  House  were  to  indulge 


in  as  much  talk  regarding?  that  Bill  as 
some  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side, 
i  not  only  would  the  Bill  never  get 
through,  but  no  other  Bill  would  pass 
the  House.  The  grdat  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  House 
was,  that  while  hon.  Members  on  the 
Liberal  side  below  the  Gangway  were 
in  favour  of  abolishing  flogging  alto- 
gether in  the  Army,  thoy  on  the 
Conservative  side  were  in  favour  of 
flogging  being  continued,  but  sur- 
rounded with  safeguards,  and  with  an 
instrument  which  should  not  be  an  in- 
human one.  They  believed  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  all  that,  if  they  were 
allowed ;  but  they  did  not  think  the 
way  to  get  these  safeguards  was  by  ob- 
struction. He  trusted  the  Committee 
would  now  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  real  eS'ect  of  his 
Amendment,  as  some  niisapprehen>ion 
seemed  to  exist  concei*ning  it.  It  had 
been  misunderstood  both  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Sir  Graliam 
M(mtgomery),  and  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  It  had  not  for  its  object  to 
abolish  flogging  in  the  Army  generally  ; 
but  flogging  of  military  prisoners  con- 
victed of  ofl'ences  against  this  Act,  which 
were  not  of  an  immoral  or  disgraceful 
character — in  fact,  for  breaches  of  prison 
discipline  while  in  prison.  Tliat  was 
the  nature  of  his  Amendment,  which  he 
desired  to  explain  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  if  he 
had  been  in  bis  place,  which  he  was  not. 
He  certainly  thought  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  be  in  his  place  at 
that  time,  and  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
in  his  absence,  for  ho  was  more  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  than  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  It  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  was  willing  to  give  them  all 
they  wished.  But  he  was  willing  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  distinctly  withdrawn 
from  the  position  that  he  assumed  on  a 
previous  occasion  with  respect  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock).  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman promised  then  that  sentence  of 
imprisonment  upon  soldiers  inflicted  by 
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courts  martial  should  be  carried  out  in 
military  prisons  only,  or  if  in  civil 
gaols,  then  entirely  separate  from  civil 
prisoners;  and  that  only  soldiers  who 
had  been  sentenced  by  court  martial  to 
be  dismissed  with  ignominy  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  of  imprisonment 
should  be  imprisoned  in  civil  gaols  with 
ordinary  prisoners.  Thus,  a  very  broad 
distinction  was  drawn  between  military 
offenders  and  ordinary  offenders.  What 
he  was  now  asking  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  do  was  to  widen 
his  decision  with  regard  to  military 
prisoners.  All  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  promised  them  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  was,  that  military  offenders 
should  not  be  treated  worse  than  ordi- 
nary criminals.  That  was  a  distinct 
withdrawal  from  his  previous  position, 
and  was  totally  a  retrograde  step? 
He  (Mr.  Parnell)  felt  very  great  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
he  was  sorry  that  flogging  for  prison 
offences  should  not  be  abolished  in  the 
case  of  military  prisoners,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  offences  not  of  an  immoral, 
disgraceful,  or  fraudulent  character. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pre- 
viously stated  that  he  would  agree  to  a 
more  lenient  treatment;  but  now  he 
said  that  the  only  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  give  this  class  of  prisoners  the 
same  treatment  as  other  criminals. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  urge 
their  views  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  order  to  prevent  a  misunder- 
standing. The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had  stated  that  he 
had  never  known,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience  as  a  Visiting  Justice,  more 
than  one  flogging  taking  place  in  prison. 
But  let  them  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  conspired  to  murder  a  warder.  For 
that  offence  the  punishment  of  flogging, 
sanctioned  by  the  rules,  did  not  seem  to 
be  exactly  the  right  kind  of  punishment. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
promised  to  give  them  military  prisons 
for  soldiers ;  and  there  would,  therefore, 
be  no  diflSculty  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posal which  was  embodied  in  his  (Mr. 
Parnell's)  Amendment.  It  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  that  the  Visiting  Justices  had 
to  inquire  into  the  breach  of  prison  dis- 
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cipline  before  flogging  could  be  inflicted. 
But  that  provision  was  introduced  at  his 
(Mr.  Pameirs)  instance  in  the  Prisons 
Act  of  1877,  and  was  a  concession 
granted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  argument  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  seemed  to  be  that  they  could 
not  have  two  sets  of  prisoners  in  a  gaol 
with  different  disciplines.  But  it  was 
the  promise  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  that  these  two  classes  of 
prisoners  should  be  kept  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and,  where  possible,  confined  in 
different  gaols.  They  should  remember 
that  some  of  these  prisoners  would  be 
confined  in  prisons  not  under  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  under  the  Governor 
General  of  India.  There  was  no  reason 
in  saying — **  We  will  wait  untU  the 
Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  have 
made  their  Beport  before  we  consider  the 
necessity  for  the  abolition  of  flogging." 
Those  Commissioners  were  only  inquir- 
ing into  the  discipline  in  penal* servitude 
prisons,  and  not  in  ordinary  prisons,  to 
which  this  provision  applied.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member  for 
West  Sussex  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  both  assumed  that  flogging 
was  to  be  abolished  in  the  Army.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford  had  assumed  the  same  thing. 
They  all  assumed  it,  and  he  (Mr.  Parnell) 
was  very  much  disposed  to  assume  that, 
because  flogging  was  to  be  abolished  in 
the  Army,  it  would  also  be  abolished  in 
prisons.  [Mr.  Assheton  Cross:  No, 
no  !  ]  As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  ag^ee  with  that  conclusion,  it  entirely 
altered  the  case,  and  he  should  be 
obliged  to  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  observed,  that  the 
statement  had  been  made  that  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  Hoase 
were  in  favour  of  flogging,  and  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  they  were  in 
favour  of  its  abolition.  For  his  part,  he 
must  distinctly  disclaim  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement.  Not  only  was  be  op- 
posed to  flogging,  but  he  had  always 
held  very  strong  opinions  against  that 
punishment.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
remark  was  justifiable,  in  a  general 
sense,  for,  so  far  has  his  observation  went, 
hon  Members  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  had  expressed  themselves 
as  strongly  in  favour  of  flogging  as  hon. 
Members  on  the  Government  side.    It 
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was  altogether  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
this  matter  was  one  for  one  side  of  the 
House  or  the  other,  or  was  at  all  a 
matter  of  Party.  Members  of  either 
Party  were  upon  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  his  part,  he  had  never  voted 
for  flogging,  either  in  the  Army  or  in 
the  Navy,  knowingly.  He  had  con- 
sidered the  matter  carefully,  and  had 
come  to  a  conclusion  against  it ;  but  as 
he  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  opinion  of  the  military  authorities 
ought  to  have  great  weight,  he  did  not 
like  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  voting  against  them ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  vote  for  the  punishment.  In  his 
opinion,  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Ghentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, with  reference  to  flogging  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  ought  to  have  been  at 
once  accepted  by  all  hon.  Members  in 
the  Committee,  whether  they  were  in 
favour  of  flogging,  or  whether  they  were 
opposed  to  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  stated  that  the  matter  would 
receive  the  careful  considerati(m  of  the 
Qovemment;  and  he  himself  earnestly 
begged  the  Government,  if  they  did 
not  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  this 
punishment  was  one  for  which  there 
was  a  strong  necessity,  that  they  would 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  abolishing  it.  He  thought  it  would 
be  unfair  to  press  the  Government  at 
that  time,  after  what  they  had  said. 
The  Bill  was  not  likely  to  leave  the 
House  just  yet,  and  there  would  be 
many  other  opportunities  for  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  either  side  to  again  urge  this 
question  upon  the  Government,  if  the 
explanations  that  they  had  promised 
to  make  were  unsatisfactory.  What  he 
had  said  had  entire  reference  to  flogging 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  with  respect 
to  flogging  in  prisons  he  held  a  totally 
different  opinion.  He  did  think  that 
the  crimes  for  which  that  punishment 
was  now  given  in  prisons  were  crimes 
which  were  deserving  of  a  punishment 
of  that  nature.  And,  therefore,  while 
be  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Go- 
Temment  the  desirability,  if  they  could 
by  any  possibility  see  their  way  to  do 
so,  to  give  their  favourable  consideration 
to  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  he  would  not  urge  upon 
the  Qovemment  to  do  more  than  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment  had  promised  with  reference  to 


flogging  in  prisons — namely,  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  punish- 
ment of  prisoners  whether  soldiers  or 
civilians.  He  (Mr.  Eitchie)  did  not 
think  that  the  Government  would  bo 
justified  in  promising  more  than  that. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment, when  they  came  to  make  a  state- 
ment upon  the  matter,  would  be  able  to 
tell  the  Committee  that,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  question,  they  were 
prepared  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
the  lash.  He  thought  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  had  so  persistently  brought 
this  question  to  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, ought  now  to  rest  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  said,  and  allow  the  Bill 
to  proceed. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN  thought  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath(Mr.Parnell) 
was  under  some  misapprehension ;  and 
as  one  who  had  supported  him  through- 
out in  his  opposition  to  flogging  he 
must  appeal  to  him  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
fair  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  at  the  present  time, 
to  abolish  flogging  in  prisons.  Ho 
had  told  them  that  the  matter  was 
under  his  consideration ;  and  they  did 
not  know  whether,  on  another  occasion, 
he  would  recommend  its  abolition.  Per- 
sonally, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
expressed  himself  opposed  to  punish- 
ment of  that  character,  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  They  had  his  assurance  that 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  able  to  abolish  it.  They  had, 
further,  the  assurances  they  had  ob- 
tained from  admissions  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  abolish  flogging  in  the  Army. 
The  whole  practice  of  flogging  had  re- 
ceived a  mortal  blow.  And  when  flogging 
in  the  Army  had  been  abolished,  he  did 
not  believe  that  flogging  in  prisons 
could  be  maintained  for  long.  He 
thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  rather 
damaged  the  cause  which  they  all  had  at 
lieart  by  pressing  his  Amendment. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment would  not  give  way  upon  this  point. 
As  he  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  under- 
stood the  matter,  there  would  be  two 
different  systems  of  punishment  in  the 
same  prison.  Soldiers  were  not  to  be 
submitted  to  corporal  punishment  for 
offences  to  which  other  prisoners  would 
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be  subject.  The  effect  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parneil)  would  be  that  soldiers  would 
bo  able  to  commit  offences  in  the  sight 
of  other  prisoners  in  gaol,  and  yet  be 
exempt  from  the  punishment  to  which 
the  others  were  subjected.  In  his 
opinion,  if  the  punishment  was  neces- 
sary for  one  set  of  prisoners,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  other.  He  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parneil) 
would  accept  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain), and  not  press  his  Motion. 

Mr.  HOPWOUD  joined  in  the  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnfell)  not  to  press  his  Amendment.  He 
would  have  many  opportunities  of  again 
bringing  the  question  forward,  if  the 
expectations  which  had  been  held  out  to 
the  Committee  were  not  realized.  He 
could  say  that  he  had  sometimes  helped 
the  hon.  Member,  when  others  had  fallen 
away  from  him  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
sure  that  he  would  consider  the  advice 
that  he  tendered  him  on  this  occasion. 
He  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  said, 
that  the  words  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  if  they 
remained  uncontradicted,  would,  in  his 
(Mr.  Denison's)  opinion,  give  rise  to 
future  trouble  and  misunderstanding. 
He  had  stated,  with  respect  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  that  he  had  understood  that  the 
Government  were  about  to  abolish  cor- 
poral punishment  in  the  Army.  [**  Hear, 
hear!"]  That  cheer  assured  him  that 
he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  had  placed  upon  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member.  He  had  listened 
to  every  word  said  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  and  he  thought  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  incorrect.  The  point  was  this — the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  once 
or  twice,  during  the  discussion,  said 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  House  upon  this 
subject.  He  (Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison) 
personally  understood,  and  he  believed 
that  every  other  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
the  Government  side  of  the  House  also 
understood,  that  there  were  certain  ex- 
ceptional offences,  in  connection  with 
Armies  in  the  field,   which  would  bo 
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placed  in  the  Schedule,  for  which  cor- 
poral punishment  would  still  be  enforced. 
It  was  essential  to  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  they  should  be  put  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts — one  side  believ- 
ing that  corporal  punishment  was  about 
to  be  abolished  from  the  combatant 
forces  ;  and  the  other  side  of  the  House 
being  asked  to  come  down  and  support 
the  Government  in  maintaining  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Army.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  abolish  corporal 
punishment,  let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject;  but  let  there 
be  such  a  statement  as  both  sides  of  the 
House  could  appreciate.  He  had  risen 
to  make  these  observations  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham. 
They  were,  at  that  moment,  engaged  in 
the  discussion  of  pi*ison  discipline,  and 
BO  much  had  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  general  subject,  and  it  had  been  so 
differently  treated  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  discussion,  that  he  thought  thej 
would,  on  the  next  occasion,  be  in  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  have,  perhaps, 
a  great  amount  of  wrangling  as  to  what 
had  been  actually  said  then.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  interpretation.  He 
might  be  wrong,  for  he  was  not  in  the 
confidence  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War ;  but  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  abolish  corporal  punish- 
ment for  all  offences,  whether  in  the 
field  or  at  home,  then  he  thought  that 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
who  had  simply  xlischarged  the  duty — 
to  them  a  disagreeable  one — of  uphold- 
ing the  Government,  by  voting  for  what 
they  had  considered,  up  to  that  moment, 
to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  were  placed  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position,  in  which  they  ought 
not  to  be  placed. 

Majob  NOLAN  wished  to  contrast 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Biding  (Mr.  Beckett- Den ison) 
with  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Pitchie).  He  did 
not  think  that  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  was 
quite  accurate.  He  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  Division  Lists 
upon  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment,  and  he  had  not  re- 
cognized more  than  one  or  two  Members 
from  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House 
who  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
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ment.  He  recognized  some  Liberal 
Members  who  voted  for  its  retention, 
and  a  very  few  Irish  Members,  he  was 
glad  to  say.  He  thought  tliero  was  a 
stronger  feeling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  on  that  side  of  the  House 
than  on  the  Government  side.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Eiding, 
who  had  rather  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  retention  of  this  punishment. 
It  was  true  he  did  not  really  urge  the 
Government  to  retain  the  punishment ; 
but  he  cast  up  the  reflection  at  them 
that  they  were  behaving  ill  to  their  sup- 
porters. It  seemed  to  him  (Major 
Nolan)  that  nearly  all  hon.  Members  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  were 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment,  while  many  hon.  Members 
on  the  other  side  urged  the  Government 
to  retain  it.  He  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  anxious  to  throw  it  over, 
as  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  but 
were  restrained  from  doing  so.  Now 
that  the  attention  of  the  country  had 
been  drawn  to  this  subject  of  corporal 
punishment  it  would  not  leave  it;  and 
those  debates  would  bo  perused  by  tlie 
classes  from  which  the  Arn\y  was  drawn, 
and  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  re-* 
cruiting  in  time  of  war— the  retention 
of  this  punishment,  and  the  debates 
which  had  taken  place  upon  it,  would 
have  a  very  deleterious  etfect  upon  re- 
cruiting. The  Government  must  wish 
to  have  a  strong  Army ;  but  they  could 
never  hope  to  have  one,  if  they  retained 
this  punishment.  And  what  was  the 
use  of  retaining  merely  a  fragment  of 
this  punishment  ?  He  would  point  out 
to  the  Government  that  so  lone:  ^^^  thev 
retained  even  a  fragment  of  the  punish- 
ment, the  agitators  would  have  some- 
thing to  lay  hold  of;  and  so  long  as  the 
agitators  brought  this  question  foward, 
so  long  would  an  evil  effect  upon  re- 
cruiting be  produced. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  the 
speeches  which  had  recently  been  made 
turned  upon  expressions  which  he  had 
used  in  the  course  of  that  evening  ;  and, 
perhaps,  he  might,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  endeavour  to  put  the  Committee  in 
possession  of  what  he  had  actually  said. 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  corporal 
punishment  in  prisons,  that  matter  had 
been  dealt  with  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the   Home 


Department;  but,  in  connection  with 
the  matter,  a  discussion  had  arisen  upon 
the  whole  question  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  the  hon.  Member  for  Birm- 
ingham (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  made 
an  appeal  to  him  (Colonel  Stanley)  to 
state  his  views  upon  the  point.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  do  that,  so  far  as  he 
could,  without  interfering  with  the 
Business  of  the  House.  He  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  position  in  which  he  conceived 
himself  to  be  placed.  The  decision  of 
the  Committee  with  regard  to  corporal 
punishment  in  respect  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  been  given ;  but  he  had  been 
asked  to  go  back  from  that  decision. 
When  he  stated  that  he  would  prepare 
a  Schedule  containing  all  the  crimes  for 
which  the  punishment  was  to  be  in- 
flicted, and  under  what  circumstances  it 
should  be  inflicted,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  matter  would  be  one  of  such 
exceeding  difficulty  as  he  had  after- 
wards found  it.  He  had  exposed  him- 
self to  censure  for  not  having  already 
laid  this  Schedule  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House.  He  would  venture  to  claim  for 
the  Government  side  of  the  House  the 
same  amount  of  humanity  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Opposition  ;  and  he  there- 
fore deprecated  any  such  observation  as 
that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Galwaj',  that  particular  persons  were 
in  favour  of  corporal  punishment  and 
otliers  were  for  its  abolition.  Whatever 
view  tiiey  took  in  that  House,  it  should 
be  understood  that  what  they  did  was 
in  performance  of  a  duty;  and  if  hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House  sup- 
ported corporal  punishment,  they  did  so 
because  they  believed  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  discipline.  What 
he  said  when  he  spoke  before  was,  that 
not  having  received  all  the  information 
which  he  hoped  to  do,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  then  in  a  position  to  state  more 
definitely  what  ho  would  do  on  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  that  when  they  came  to  the 
Schedules,  and  that  porti<m  of  the  Bill 
which  defined  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted in  the  field  and  on  board  ship,  he 
trusted  that  he  would  be  able  to  make 
a  statement  to  the  Committee.  He  would 
ask  the  Committee,  therefore,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  primary  consideration  in 
a  measure  of  this  kind  was  the  responsi- 
bility under  which  he  felt  himself  for 
maintaining  discipline.     He  hoped  that 
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the  Committee  would  see  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  were  pressed  for  not 
sufficiently  maintaining  discipline  in  the 
Army ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  officers  in  the  field,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the 
troops,  if  sufficient  means  were  not 
given  them  to  repress  crime.  That  was 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, and  he  was  most  anxious  not  to 
take  from,  or  add  anything  to,  that  state- 
ment. He  could  not  be  answerable  for 
the  constructions  that  hon.  Members  had 
placed  upon  it;  but  he  had  endeavoured, 
as  accurately  as  he  could,  to  repeat  what 
he  said  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  de- 
bate. He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
now  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mb.  chamberlain  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  omitted  a  few  words  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Chamberlain),  in  common  with 
other  hon.  Members,  had  attached  the 
greatest  importance.  As  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
he  said  that  upon  the  Schedule  he  would 
be  able  to  make  a  statement,  and  so  he 
continued — "  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,"  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  He  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) did  not  pledge  himself  to  the  exact 
words  ;  but  he  would  pledge  himself  to 
this — ^that  he  had  distinctly  hoard  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  say 
that  the  statement  he  would  make  would 
be  satisfactory.  When  such  a  state- 
ment was  made  in  the  face  of  the 
determined  opposition  to  this  measure — 
almost  the  whole  of  which  had  been  di- 
rected against  the  practice  of  flogging — 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
himself,  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir  Robert 
Feel)  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot),  and  other  hon.  Members, 
should  have  understood  that  he  was 
desirous  of  seeing  whether  he  could  not 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure.  It  was  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  that  there  were  parties  to  be 
consulted.  They  were  prepared  to  make 
allowance  in  respect  of  these  matters, 
and  not  to  press  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  on  that  occasion;  but 
it  seemed  now  that  the  matter  had 
assumed  a  totally  different  complexion, 
for  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man had  withdrawn  what  he  had  stated. 

Colonel  Stanley 


Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
unquestionably  used  the  words  attributed 
to  him.  He  did  say  that  he  hoped  to 
make  a  statement  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee. 

Mb.  chamberlain  thought  that 
the  Committee  were  entitled  to  a  little 
more  explanation  upon  this  matter,  and 
that  no  doubt  should  be  suffered  to  re- 
main. He  did  not  think  the  statement 
could  be  satisfactory,  when  one  side  of 
the  House  understood  one  thing,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  House  understood 
another  thing.  He  could  assure  the 
right  hon  and  gallant  Gentleman  that,  as 
far  as  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  could  jud^e, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  to  withdraw 
any  opposition  to  the  Bill,  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  hoped  to 
make  a  statement  which  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  Committee ;  but 
if  that  was  not  the  expectation  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  and 
if  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  to  the 
Committee  that  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  make  any  concessions  be- 
yond those  which  they  had  made  on 
previous  occasions,  then  he  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) thought  the  continued  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill  perfectly  justifiable. 
Let  him  point  out  to  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  that  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  very  distinctly  appealed  to 
him  in  the  same  sense;  and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  he  could  have  so  far 
misunderstood  him  as  would  appear  to 
be  the  case,  having  regard  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Biding  (Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison]. 
He  might  point  out  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  had  also  fallen  into  the 
same  error  as  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
withdrawn  nothing,  and  that  he  entirely 
adhered  to  what  he  had  previously  said 
— he  adhered  to  what  he  had  said  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  debate  ;  but  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  give  any 
more  definite  assurance  then. 

Mr.  chamberlain  remarked  that 
he  had  again  and  again  said  he  accepted 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
statement,  as  indicating  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  a  willingness,  if  not  an 
intention,   to    abolish    flogging  in  the 
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Army.  He  was  still  under  that  im- 
pression, and,  therefore,  he  should 
abstain  from  further  opposition  at  this 
stage  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  said,  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  he  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion. 

Mb.  monk  thought  that  the  last 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  make  further  investi- 
gations with  regard  to  this  question  of 
flogging ;  but  this  concession  could  not 
be  made  until  the  other  authorities  con- 
nected with  the  Army  had  been  con- 
sulted. Really,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  thought  that  this  Amendment  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  allowed  to 
go  on. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  considered  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  Government  an- 
nounced that,  on  some  future,  but  early 
day,  they  would  make  a  statement  on 
the  question  of  flogging.  They  could  see 
that  the  Government  was  placed  in  great 
trouble  and  difficulty;  but  it  was  not 
their  fault.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Biding  (Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison) 
had  only  waited  a  day  or  two,  and 
not  insisted  upon  an  explicit  declara- 
tion,  the  Government  would  not  have 
been  placed  in  a  difficulty.  He  thought 
the  best  course  would  be  for  the  Go- 
vernment now  to  postpone  the  clause, 
and  not  to  bring  it  forward  until  they 
made  their  statement. 

The  Mabquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  suggestion  of  very  much  the  same 
character  as  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood). 
The  Government  had  made  a  statement 
that  evening  of  considerable  importance. 
He  believed  that  it  had  been  said  that  a 
statement  would  be  made  when  the 
Schedules  were  moved.  As  so  much 
appeared  to  turn  upon  the  character  of 
this  statement,  he  should  now  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  take  an  earlier  opportunity  than 
the  Schedules  would  afford  of  making 
the  statement  ?  Perhaps  on  a  Motion  to 
report  Progress  such  a  statement  might, 
without  any  irregularity,  be  made.  It 
would    be,  however,  much  more  con- 


vincing to  the  Committee  if  the  state- 
ment could  be  made  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible.  The  Government  were  evi- 
dently not  prepared  to  make  that  state- 
ment now ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  statement 
should  be  made  on  Monday  next,  or  on 
some  other  early  day.  He  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  earlier  that 
statement  was  made  the  sooner  they 
would  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  the  clause. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Government  would  bo 
anxious  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
earliest  day  on  which  they  might  pos- 
sibly do  so;  but,  at  the  present  time,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  the 
subject  should  be  brought  before  the 
House  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Mb.  PARNELL  did  not  see  how 
they  could  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  clause  until  they  had  heard  the 
statement  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  flogging.  He  would  point  out  that  the 
provost-marshal  clause  had  been  made  a 
postponed  clause,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  clauses  connected  with  the  question 
of  flogging. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  rose  to 
a  point  of  Order.  He  did  not  think 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  was  in  Order  in  discussing  a  clause 
not  before  the  Committee. 

The  chairman  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell) 
was  not  discussing,  but  only  referring 
to,  another  clause. 

Mb.  PARNELL  thought  they  could 
not  discuss  this  clause  until  they  knew 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  flogging. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  accept  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
they  would  inform  the  House  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible  of  their  decision,  and 
would  give  an  opportunity  for  discussion. 
He  begged  leave  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment  {Mr.  Parnell),  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment  {Mr.  Secretary  Cross) , 
agreed  to. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
would  then  move  an  Amendment,  of 
which  Notice  had  been  given  by  the 
hon.    Member   for   Birmingham   (Mr, 
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Chamberlain).  It  was  to  insert  on  page 
70,  line  17,  after  the  word  **  severe," 
the  following  words  :  — 

**Nor  establish  other  occasions  for  corporal 
panishment;  that  was,  that  no  other  panishment 
should  be  inflicted  than  those  enumerated  in  the 
rules  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
*  The  Prisons  Act,  1877."' 

Mr.  PARNELL  did  not  think  that 
this  Amendment  went  far  onouffh.  The 
further  consideration  of  the  question  of 
flogging  was  postponed  until  they  had 
heard  the  views  of  the  Government; 
but  this  Amendment  empowered  the 
prison  authorities  to  inflict  corporal 
punislnnent  upon  military  ofl'enders  in 
all  cases  in  which  civilians  were  liable 
to  the  punishment.  Under  the  rules, 
the  right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
allowed  corporal  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted for  offences  for  which  it  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  at  all.  For  breaking 
windows,  or  otherwise  destroying  prison 
property,  or  making  a  disturbance,  or 
doing  any  other  act,  or  misconduct,  or 
insubordination,  a  prisoner  could,  under 
the  rules,  be  sentenced  to  receive  cor- 
poral punishment.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  prisoners  frequently  lost 
their  reason  from  solitary  confinement, 
and  it  was  very  likely  they  would  make 
these  disturbances,  and  j'ot  for  such 
offences  corporal  punishment  was  to  be 
inflicted.  There  was  another  difficulty 
in  connection  with  this  matter.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  who  would  be  confined 
under  the  Bill  would  be  in  prisons  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India.  In  this  country,  no  flogging 
could  be  inflicted  in  prisons  but  by  the 
order  of  the  Visiting  Justices ;  but  in 
India  they  had  no  magistrates  and  no 
independent  tribunal,  and,  therefore,  it 
remained  with  the  gaoler  to  inflict  the 
punishment  whenever  he  pleased.  All 
these  circumstances  were  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  He  did  not  think  that 
this  matter  should  be  settled,  until  they 
had  heard  the  views  of  the  Government 
upon  the  question  of  flogging.  More- 
over, if  this  Amendment  were  accepted, 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  move  an  Amendment  which  he 
proposed  to  do,  limiting  the  power  in 
regard  to  corporal  punishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  limited  the 
cases    to    which   corporal    punishment 

Mr.  AuheUm  Croit 


should  be  inflicted  under  the  Act  to  such 
offences  as  those  for  which  the  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted  under  the  Pri- 
sons Act  of  1877.  It  was  not  absolutely 
impossible,  after  such  an  Amendment 
had  become  part  of  the  Bill,  to  introduce 
another  Amendment  proposing  that  it 
should  only  be  inflicted  under  certain 
circumstances;  but  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  be  out  of 
Order  in  moving  that  it  should  be  in- 
flicted in  a  less  degree. 

Mr.  parnell  thought,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  to  omit  the  Proviso. 
His  object  was  to  be  enabled  to  move 
an  Amendment  limiting  the  amount  of 
punishment  which  it  was  at  present  lawful 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  under  the  present  rules,  to 
inflict;  and  to  limit  it  to  offences  for 
which  at  present  it  could  be  lawfully  in- 
flicted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  quite  out  of  Order  in 
moving  that  Amendment.  Any  matter 
concerning  the  Prisons  Act  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  i^tate  for  the  Home  De- 
partment were  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  inflict  flogging  for  any 
offence  which  did  not  come  within  the 
rules  in  the  Prisons  Act.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  punishment  in  military  prisons  to  less 
than  what  was  given  to  civil  offenders. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  he  onlv 
wished  to  point  out  that  it  was  not  com- 
petent for  any  Amendment  upon  this 
clause  to  deal  with  punishment  of  civil 
prisons. 

Mr.  parnell  wished  merely  to  re- 
serve to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  the  same  power 
which  he  at  present  possessed  under  the 
Prisons  Act  of  1877,  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  military  prisoners.  It  was 
really  important  that  they  should  have 
power  hereafter,  by  means  of  a  new 
clause,  to  be  in  a  position  to  limit  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon 
military  prisoners. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  in  Order  in  moving 
what  he  proposed  as  dealing  with  any 
persons  affected  by  the  Bill. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  imerttd 
accordingly. 
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Mb.  PARNELL  observed,  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  as  to  thu  pattern 
of  the  cat.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment liad  declared  that  a  pattern 
was  adopted  by  Earl  Grey,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Roval  Commission,  because  the 
one  previously  in  use  was  not  sufficiently 
severe.      P*  Order,  order!"] 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  Question  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  would  move 
the  following  Amendment  in  page  70, 
line  18,  after  the  word  *' England,"  to 
insert  those  words — 

**  And  that  the  instrument  to  be  used  in  the 
inflictiuQ  of  corporal  punishment  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  *  sealed  pattern  of  the  cat  of  nine  tails 
approved  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
dated  7th  December,  1877,  from  the  Royal  Ma- 
rine OflBcc,  and  endorsed  W.  J.  Rodney,  Deputy 
Adjutant  General,'  but  without  knots." 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  press  his 
Amendment,  as  he  (Mr.  Cross)  stated 
acme  time  ago  the  whole  subject  was 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  He  was  awaiting  their 
Beport,  and  he  should  be  very  much 
guided  by  their  decision.  He  was  speak- 
inpf  of  the  one  with  knots,  not  the  one 
without  knots ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  persons  of  very  great  experience 
had  very  different  opinions  as  to  the 
severity  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
whole  matter  had  very  much  better  be 
left  entirely  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  PARNELL  askod  if  the  nature  of 
the  cat  was  before  the  Commission,  be- 
cause this  was  a  question  which  had 
come  up  verv  recently  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  knew  that 
the  Commission  had  inquired  into  the 
whole  question  of  flogging;  but,  of 
course,  he  was  not  in  the  secret  of  their 
deliberations.  He  knew,  however,  that 
thev  had  taken  evidence  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  PARNELL,  under  the  circum- 
stances, would  not  press  his  Amendment, 
although  he  did  not  regard  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  at  all 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  he  did  not  regard 
any  statement  that  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  day  as  satis- 
factory, and  they  were  in  singular  con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  hoped  the  Report  of  this 
Commission  would  be  out  very  soon,  be- 


fore the  Bill  loft  the  House,  and  ho 
would  postpone  further  opposition  until 
he  saw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdawn, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  his  next  Amend- 
ment had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
flogging.  Ho  proposed  in  page  70,  line 
18,  after  the  word  "England,"  in  the 
same  place  as  before,  to  insert  these 
words — 

"  Subject  to  the  Prison  Act  of  the  fortieth 
and  forty-first  Victoria,  chapter  twenty-one,  and 
that  all  the  regulations  in  the  Prison  Act  of 
186*5,  and  in  the  aforesaid  Act,  as  to  the  duties 
of  gaolers,  medical  officers,  and  coroners  shall  bo 
contained  in  such  rules/* 

The  CHAIRMAN  observed,  that  the 
Amendment  required  the  word  **  Pro- 
vided "  inserted  alter  the  words  "twentv- 
one  and.'* 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  observed, 
that  the  clause  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  could  not  poj^siblj'  work ;  but 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  principle.  If 
some  such  words  as  *' so  far  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may 
be  applicable,"  were  added,  he  would 
accept  the  Amendment.  Otherwise,  cer- 
tain statutes  would  be  applied  to  places 
where  they  were  utterly  inapplicable. 
In  India,  for  instance,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  were  coroners,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consult  with  the  India 
Office  on  the  subject.  That  ho  would  do 
before  the  Report  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  some 
substitute  for  coroners*  inquests  in  cases 
where  prisoners  died  in  gaol  in  India. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  given 
them  the  slightest  intimation  as  to  whe- 
ther he  considered  it  desirable  or  not, 
when  a  prisoner  died  in  India,  that  an 
independent  inquiry  should  be  held  into 
the  cause  of  his  death.  When  the  Pri- 
sons Act  was  j)assing  through  Committee 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  agreed  that 
these  Cf)roners'  inquests  should  be  held 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  they  had 
not  previously  been  in  vogue.  There 
were  no  such  things  as  coroners  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate  met  him  (Mr.  Parnell)  in 
the  fairest  possible  way,  altering  his 
Amendment  for  him,  and  inserting  the 
words  *'  procurator-fiscal"  instead  of  the 
word  '*  coroner."  No  provision  in  that 
Act  had  been  more  advantageous,  or  had 
proved  itself  to  be  more  necessary,  than 
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the  power  so  given  of  holding  inquests 
on  persons  who  died  in  prison.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  clause,  several 
prisoners  had  died  in  gaol,  and  they 
had  had  fearless  aod  independent  ver- 
dicts returned  by  the  coroners'  juries 
from  which  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
had  been  derived.  [Mr.  Assheton 
Cross:  Hear  hear!]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  himself  acknowledged 
that,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  verdicts  given  in  the  cases  of  a 
prisoner  named  Nolan  and  of  the  late 
Sergeant  McCarthy,  a  political  prisoner, 
that  he  caused  independent  inquiries  to 
be  made  into  the  causes  of  death.  By 
this  clause  they  were  asked  calmly  to 
give  up  to  the  Governor  General  of  India 
the  power  to  make  regulations  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  provision  there  was  in  India  for 
these  independent  inquiries?  He  was 
surprised  at  the  proposal  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  insert  the  suggested 
words,  the  effect  of  which  would,  prac- 
tically, be  to  destroy  all  the  good  con- 
tained in  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  no  one 
had  a  greater  appreciation  of  coroners' 
juries  than  he  had.  They  were  most 
valuable  and  proper  institutions,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  established 
everywhere.  But  what  he  wanted  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  was,  that  his  Amendment,  as  it 
stood,  would  defeat  the  object  he  had  in 
view;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
alteration  he  had  suggested  would 
help  him  to  realize  it.  As  a  matter  of 
form,  he  would  propose  to  add  to  the 
Amendment  the  words  ''  so  far  as  the 
same  can  be  made  applicable. "  If  better 
words  could  be  suggested  for  carrying 
out  the  same  object,  he  would  willingly 
accept  them. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE,  as 
a  Member  of  a  Committee  which  had 
sat  for  a  greater  part  of  the  Session  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
coroners,  thought  it  would  be  quite  de- 
sirable to  extend  to  soldiers  dying  in  pri- 
sons outside  this  country  the  same  pro- 
tection that  persons  dying  in  prison  in 
this  country  already  enjoyed.  But  he 
did  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  at  all  met  this 
Amendment  in  a  hostile  spirit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
suggested  the  addition  of  certain  words 
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without  which  he  (Lord  Edmund  Fitz- 
maurice)  was  bound  to  say,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  clause  would  not  work.  There- 
fore, if  he  might  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  a 
suggestion  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell),  he 
would  advise  him  to  accept  the  addition 
of  the  words  suggested,  or  some  others 
analogous  to  them. 

Mk.  HEESCHELL  thought,  even 
then,  the  Amendment  would  not  run 
quite  correctly.  He  Would  suggest  that 
it  should  run  that  these  rules  should  con- 
tain provisions  similar  to  those  in  force 
in  other  prisons  in  the  United  King- 
dom  as  to  medical  officers,  coroners, 
and  so  on,  and  that  due  provision  should 
be  made  for  similar  inquiries  elsewhere. 
It  was  impossible  to  go  into  the  matter 
much  more  definitely  than  that.  The 
way  in  which  what  they  desired  was  to 
be  carried  out  must  be  left  to  those  who 
had  the  framing  of  the  rules.  The  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, he  understood,  was  quite  willing 
that  the  provisions  in  the  United  Eling- 
dom  should  be  extended  elsewhere ;  but 
some  little  alteration  of  the  words  would 
be  required. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  if  the 
hon  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell) 
would  take  the  words  he  had  proposed 
for  the  present,  he  would  consult  the 
draftsman  to  see  if  better  words  could 
be  put  in  to  secure  the  object.  He  could 
not  do  more  than  that. 

Mr.  PAENELL  remarked  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  out  the  words 
''  and  coroners "  altogether,  and  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  Herschell).  The  clause 
would  then  read — 

"  And  that  rules  shall  be  adopted  providing 
for  independent  inquiries  into  the  deaths  of  any 
prisoners  in  these  gaols  in  a  similar  way  to  those 
inquiries  carried  out  by  coroners.'* 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  begged  the 
Committee  to  remember  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  draft  an  alteration 
in  a  clause  in  this  way.  No  lawyer, 
even,  could  do  it.  What  he  had  said 
should  satisfy  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  that  the  matter 
should  be  carefully  considered  after- 
wards. 

Mr-  BIGOAE  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  more  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  at  that  time.  They  had 
had  so  much  experience  of  the  ambiguity 
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of  Ministers  on  particular  questions,  and 
of  their  uncertainty  afterwards  as  to 
what  they  did  say,  and  as  to  what  they 
did  mean,  that  it  would  be  much  more 
safe  to  do  the  very  converse  of  what  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  and  to  adopt 
the  Amendment  as  it  was  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Moath.  If  the 
words  were  not  found  suitable,  the  Go- 
Yemment  could  suggest  an  Amendment, 
and  that  would  be  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory way.  Otherwise,  afterwards,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment might  say  that  he  said  something, 
and  somebody  else  might  say  he  said 
something  else,  and  they  might  have  a 
very  long  discussion  as  to  what  actually 
was  said. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  observed,  that 
the  Amendment  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
was  ' '  where  he  thinks  practicable. ' '  Did 
they  understand  from  that  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  in  favour  of  this 
inquiry,  and  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  introduce  words  securing  inde- 
pendent inquiry  in  India  ? 

LoKD  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment only  asked  that  the  words 
should  be  put  in  a  workable  shape,  and 
that  the  inquiry  should  bo,  so  far  as  they 
could  be,  made  applicable.  Substan- 
tially, he  accepted  the  Amendment, 
with  a  small  rider  to  it,  and  that  was 
really  the  question  before  the  Committee. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Meath  would  not  insist 
on  moving  the  second  Amendment  which 
he  had  just  threatened  ;  because  he  must 
see  it  was  impossible  for  him,  or  anybody 
else,  or  even  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Herschell),  to  draft  an  Amend- 
ment upon  a  complicated  matter  of  this 
kind  at  a  moment's  notice.  If  the  drafts- 
man found  that  the  words  suggested  did 
not  exactly  carry  out  the  unanimous  in- 
tention of  the  Committee,  he  would  see 
that  other  words  would  be  brought  in 
which  would  carry  out  that  intention. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  would  state 
exactly  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter. 
He  wanted,  if  possible,  to  make  this 
clause  convenient  to  work ;  and  he  had 
had  two  legal  gentlemen  with  him  for 
nearly  an  hour  that  morning,  and 
though  they  drafted  a  number  of  Amend- 
ments, they  neither  of  them  could  draw 
one  which  was  satisfactory.     The  parti- 
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cular  clause  as  to  India  would  require 
very  grave  and  serious  consideration; 
but  the  words  he  proposed  he  thought 
were  sufficient  to  carry  out  what  was 
desired. 

Mr.  PARNELL  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  thought  there  ought  to  be 
these  independent  inquiries  in  India, 
and  whether  he  would  introduce  words 
to  insure  that  these  independent  in- 
quiries should  be  held  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  answered, 
that  he  could  not  state  his  intention 
more  clearly  than  he  had  already  done. 

Mr.  PARNELL  begged  to  move  to 
report  Progress.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  distinctly  evaded  replying  to 
his  question.  [**  No,  no !  "]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  most  distinctly 
evaded  replying  to  his  question.  He 
had  asked  whether  he  would  undertake 
that  the  Amendment  on  the  Report 
should  bo  introduced  into  this  JBill 
which  should  secure  to  the  soldier  dying 
in  India  the  same  independent  inquiry 
which  ho  obtained  in  England?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  refused  to 
give  any  answer  to  that  question,  al- 
though it  was  a  fair  and  straightforward 
question,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
ans^^erod 

Mr.  herschell  said,  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
he  would  do  so.  He  might  be  wrong ; 
but  he  certainly  understood  that,  and  he 
was  acting  under  that  impression. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  this  altercation 
confirmed  what  he  had  before  said  about 
the  mischief  of  ambiguous  statements. 
P'No,  no ! "]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  distinctly  said  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  principle.  The  controversy  now 
was  whether  he  had  said  he  would 
carry  that  principle  into  operation.  His 
statement  on  that  point  might  have  been 
more  or  less  ambiguous,  because  dif- 
ferent Members  formed  di£Ferent  opi- 
nions as  to  what  was  said.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) thought  one  thing  was  said,  while 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Herschell)  thought  another;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sat  still  and 
confirmed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
view.  If  he  would  get  up  and  say,  "  I 
will  try  and  carry  this  idea  into  opera- 
tion," it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  carry  this  idea  into  operation, 
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he  might  say  so,  and  they  might  argue 
the  clause  on  its  merits.  He  coold  not 
understand  why,  if  the  right  hon.  G-en- 
tleman  were  inclined  to  help  Business, 
he  should  sit  still  and  refuse  to  answer 
a  thoroughly  plain  question. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  OROSS  replied,  that 
he  never  refused  to  answer  any  question 
at  all.  The  question  asked  of  him  was 
one  which  he  could  not  answer  more 
than  he  had  done  (already.  He  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  if  the 
Committee  wished  him  to  repeat  what 
he  had  said  he  would  say  it  again.  He 
was  in  f  avo.ur  of  the  spirit  of  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but,  as  far  as  coroners  were  con- 
cerned, he  said  that  the  Amendment 
would  not  work,  because  he  understood 
there  were  no  coroners  in  India.  He 
was  altogether  in  favour  of  a  free  and 
independent  inquiry  in  cases  of  death 
happening  in  prisons.  Therefore,  he 
proposed  to  put  in  the  words  *'  as  far  as 
the  same  can  be  made  applicable." 
Therefore,  he  said  that  if  those  words 
were  put  in  he  would,  before  the  Be- 
port,  consult  the  draftsmen  and  see  how 
this  intention  that  there  should  be  an 
independent  inquiry  could  best  be  car- 
ried out. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  they  quite 
understood  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said,  and  they  wanted  now  to 
know  whether  he  would  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  promise  to  use  his  great  in- 
fluence with  the  governing  powers  in 
India  to  bring  about,  on  behalf  of  the 
soldier,  that  which  this  Committee  de- 
sired to  enforce  ?  If  he  would  give  them 
that  assurance,  he  could  not  do  more. 
These  were  the  points  on  which  a  little 
doubt  and  difficulty  was  arising.  The 
words  he  had  used  left  them  in  no 
doubt  about  his  intentions  ;  but  they 
now  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was 
to  be  treated  merely  as  draftsman's 
work,  imposing  no  obligation  on  the 
Government,  or  whether  he  would 
press  the  Indian  Government  to  carry 
out  this  change?  That  was  the  only 
point  on  which  the  Committee  asked  for 
some  assurance  of  his  feeling. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  trusted  the 
Committee  would  refrain  from  pressing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  for  it  seemed 
to  him  (Sir  Henry  James)  that  it  was 
unbecoming  to  raise  such  questions  as 
these.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
his  opinion,  had  spoken  as  clearly  and 
as  definitely  as  he  could.    He  approved 
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the  Amendment ;  but'  he  could  not  ap- 
prove it  as  it  stood,  because  there  were 
places  where  coroners  did  not  exist ;  and* 
therefore,  he  proposed  to  add  words 
applying  the  principle  as  far  as  was 
practicable.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  he  would  take  counsel  and  see 
what  words  would  be  the  best ;  and  if 
he  proceeded  without  such  counsel,  and 
hastily,  on  words  drawn  at  the  Table, 
they  would  get  a  result  which  would 
afterwards  produce  those  inextricable 
difficulties  of  which  they  often  had  ex- 
perience in  the  Courts. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  James) 
had  rather  administered  a  reproof  to 
him.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
said  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  promised  to  take 
counsel  as  to  how  this  Amendment  could 
best  be  carried  into  effect.  '  He  had  not 
said  that.  He  had  said  that  he  would 
take  counsel  with  the  draftsmen  how 
they  could  put  in  words  to  cany  this 
out  as  far  as  possible.  But  he  had  not 
said  that  he  would  press  upon  the  autho- 
rities governing  India  and  endeavour  to 
induce  them  not  only  to  carry  this  out 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  but  to  make 
it  an  effectual  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  HEESCHELL  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  had  not  listened  very  care- 
fully to  what  was  going  on.  He  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment said  that  he  would  merely  consult 
with  the  draftsmen  to  see  how  far  the 
Amendment  could  be  carried  out.  On 
the  contrary,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  he  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  an  independent  inquiry;  that  he 
thought  there  should  be  an  independent 
inquiry  in  India  as  well  as  elsewhere ; 
and  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
draftsmen  to  see  how  that  best  could  be 
carried  out.  He  had  not  at  all  limited 
what  he  had  said  by  using  the  words 
''  as  far  as  possible."  He  understood 
the  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  be  that  he  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  independent  inquiry,  and  that 
he  would  consult  the  draftsmen  as  to 
how  that  could  be  most  effectually  se- 
cured. What  more  than  that  they  could 
ask  for  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  GBEGOEY  thought  the  first 
thing  they  should  ascertain  was,  whe- 
ther this  was  not  already  provided  for 
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in  India.  The  Indian  Penal  Code  had 
been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  the 
question  was,  whether  this  provision  did 
not-  already  exist  there  under  that  or 
reeulations  for  the  management  of 
prisons  ?  They  were  going  to  legislate 
lor  India  without  knowing  what  legis- 
lation on  the  point  already  existed  in 
that  country. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  nohody  would  complain  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Memher  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  asking  the  question  he  did  ; 
but,  for  his  part,  he  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice)  did  not  conceive  there 
could  be  any  doubt  on  the  matter  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  He 
had  said,  with  perfect  clearness,  that  it 
was  his  intention  that  prisoners  dying 
in  India  should  have  the  same  legal 
privileges  and  rights  as  those  enjoyed 
by  prisoners  similarly  situated  in  Eng- 
land. He  might  remind  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood),  also,  that  he  could  claim  the 
promise  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
as  the  promise  of  his  hon.  Colleagues. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  partly 
in  charge  of  the  Bill,  gave  a  pledge  on 
a  particular  point,  it  was  not,  as  was 
supposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
^Mr.  Pamell),  that  he  did  not  bind  his 
Colleagues.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  separation  of  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  he  must  remind  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  was 
one  Office,  and  all  the  different  Members 
in  it  held  the  same  position.  Therefore, 
what  was  said  by  one  and  what  was 
done  by  one  was  practically  said  and 
done  by  all. 

Mb.  PARNELL  observed,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 

fartment  had  amended  his  words. 
"No,  no!'']  He  (Mr.  Parnell)  had 
taken  down  the  words  on  both  occasions. 
First  of  all,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
'  said  he  would  consult  with  the  India 
Office  to  see  whether  anything  could  be 
done.  Then,  subsequently,  when  he 
(Mr.  Pamell)  moved  to  report  Progress, 
the  Home  Secretary  changed  the  ex- 
pression. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  must 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell)  that  he  said  he  would 
move  to  report  Progress,  but  that  he 
did  not  do  so.  [Mr.  Parnell  :  Oh ! 
yes,  I  did.]    The  hon.  Member  rose  and 


said  that  he  proposed  to  move  to  report 
Progress;  but  he  sat  down  without 
making  that  Motion,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  was  no  Motion  now  before 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  certainly 
had  intended  to  move  to  report  Progress, 
and  if  they  had  any  doubt  about  it  he 
would  move  it  again.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, intend  to  persevere  with  it  for  the 
reason  that  the  statement  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  now  was  very  different 
to  that  he  made  a  short  time  ago.  He 
said  now  he  would  see  how  an  indepen- 
dent inquiry  could  be  carried  out.  That 
was  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  statement ; 
but  it  was  not  the  statement  he  made  on 
the  original  Motion  to  report  Progress. 
His  statement  then  was,  that  he  would 
see  whether  anything  could  be  done. 
He  begged  now  to  withdraw  the  Mo- 
tion. He  must,  however,  tell  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  that  he  could  not  accept 
his  suggestions  as  to  how  he  should 
conduct  himself.  He  should  accept 
suggestions  from  the  Chair,  but  not 
from  anyone  sitting  on  the  Opposition 
Benches. 

The  CHAIEMAN  stated  that  no 
Motion  having  been  made  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  Motion  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Pay  and  Pension, 

Clause  132  (Authorized  deductions 
only  to  be  made  from  pay). 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Don- 
nell)  had  asked  him  to  move  to  amend 
the  clause,  which  he  would  do  formally, 
by  moving  to  leave  out  from  the  end 
the  words  **  or  by  any  Eoyal  Warrant 
for  the  time  being."  These  Eoyal 
Warrants  had  created  considerable  in- 
convenience; and  ho  thought  it  was  very 
reasonable  indeed,  and  very  desirable 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  public  affairs 
should  be  regulated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mr.  PAENELL  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  did  not  intend  to 
be  discourteous,  and  that  it  was  owing 
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to  an  accident  that  this  Amendment  had 
been  dismissed  as  unworthy  even  of  a 
remark  from  him. 

Major  NOLAN  observed,  that  if  these 
words  had  been  left  out  the  whole 
mcM^hinery  of  the  Army  would  be  dis- 
organized. There  were  many  details, 
such  as  stoppages  for  mess,  and  bands, 
and  so  on,  which  must  be  regelated  by 
some  authority,  and  yet  could  hardly  be 
regulated  entirely  by  that  means.  There 
was  certainly  one  deduction  which  the 
men  always  grumbled  at — ^that  was  for 
barrack  damages. 

Colonel  STANLEY  explained,  that 
he  did  not  understand  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  County  (Mr.  Biggar) 
had  finished  his  observations.  He  quite 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament  all  the  deductions 
which  should  be  made. 

Sib  ALEXANDEB  GORDON  asked, 
whether  the  clause  applied  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  ?  In  India,  there  was  a  prac- 
tice of  making  local  Acts  override  Im- 
perial Acts,  and  of  stopping  pay  from 
officers  under  these  local  Acts  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  Imperial  Acts. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  was  en- 
tirely new  to  him  that  a  local  Act  could 
override  an  Imperial  Act;  and  if  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir  Alexander  Gbrdon)  could  refer 
him  more  accurately  to  what  he  was  re- 
ferring he  would  endeavour  to  clear  the 
matter  up. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  GORDON  ex- 
plained that  there  was  a  list  under  the 
Articles  of  War  of  what  deductions  were 
to  be  made.  The  Indian  Government, 
a  few  years  ago,  passed  an  Act  that  an 
officer  in  that  country,  before  he  was  al- 
lowed to  perform  his  duty,  should  take 
out  a  licence.  That  had  occurred  in  his 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon's)  own  case.  He 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  Horse  Guards 
to  serve  as  a  military  officer,  and  he  had 
got  his  commission  in  his  pocket  en- 
titling him  to  serve,  and  to  exercise  his 
profession ;  but  he  had  to  pay  a  very 
large  sum,  as  much  as  the  Governor 
General  himself,  before  he  could  exercise 
his  duty. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  observed,  that 
there  was  no  doubt  officers  were  subject 
to  deductions  from  their  pay  in  a  most 
unjustifiable  way.  For  instance,  eight 
days'  pay  was  deducted  for  the  support 
of  the  band  from  all  officers  of  the 
rank  of  captain  ;   but  it  was  not  de- 
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ducted  from  the  pay  of  subalterns,  which 
he  thought  very  unfair.  He  was  also 
charged  with  the  expense  of  his  pro- 
motion certificate,  and  other  certificates, 
which  was  most  unfair.  An  officer  who 
rose  from  the  ranks  found  these  deduc- 
tions very  unjust. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  explained,  that  the 
licence  referred  to  was  a  ^tMrn-income 
tax  put  upon  all  individuids  in  India. 
He  should  like  to  know  what  the  Na- 
tives would  have  thought  if  they  had 
been  liable  to  this  licence  tax,  while  a 
European,  who  drew  far  higher  pay  in 
India  than  officers  of  the  same  rank 
serving  anywhere  else,  had  been  free 
from  the  tax.  It  would  be  thought  a 
real  and  very  gross  injustice.  He  was 
in  India  at  the  time  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed, and  undoubtedly  there  was  great 
complaint  at  its  imposition  ;  but  all  saw 
the  necessity  that  every  subject  of  Her 
Majesty  should  be  taxed  equally. 

Majob  NOLAN  observed,  that  this 
licence  tax  did  not  come  under  the  clause 
at  all;  but  was,  as  had  already  boon 
said,  in  the  nature  of  an  income  tax, 
which  was  also  stopped  from  an  officer's 
pay  in  England. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  133  (Penal  stoppages  from 
ordinary  pay  of  officers)  agreed  to. 

Clause  134  (Penal  stoppages  from 
ordinary  pay  of  soldiers). 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  what  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  question  of  drafting ;  but  was, 
at  the  same  time,  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter.  As  he  understood  the 
clause,  if  a  man  was  absent  without 
leave  there  was  an  imperative  stoppage 
of  his  pay.  As  the  clause  now  stood, 
he  understood  that  if  a  soldier  was  ab- 
sent for  a  day  his  pay  must  be  stopped. 
That  was  a  radical  and  important  change 
in  the  present  discipline  of  the  Army, 
for,  under  the  old  Acts,  a  commanding 
officer  had  a  discretion  in  the  matter. 
The  first  consequence  of  the  change  was, 
that  as  the  word  "soldier"  induded 
non-commissioned  officers,  they  were 
now  going  to  punish  non-oommissoned 
officers,  if  they  were  absent  for  a  day 
without  leave,  which  was  a  totally  new 
feature  in  the  Bill.  Absence  without 
leave  was  a  very  serious  «offence,  on  the 
one  hand ;  but  it  was  also,  under  some 
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circumstances,  the  most  trivial  ofiFence  a 
man  could  commit.     Then,  was  part  of 
a  day  the  same  as  a  whole  day  ?  It  very 
often  happened  that  a  soldier  was  ab- 
sent without  leave  from  10  o'clock  at 
night  till  1,  and    that  would  imply  a 
stoppage  of  two   days'   pay.     If  that 
stoppage  was  to  be  imperative  on  the 
oommanding    officer,  of  course,   heavy 
punishment  would  be  inflicted.   In  some 
cases,  it  was  not  even  certain  that  the 
man  intended  to  commit  an  ofiPence.    He 
was  asked  why  he  was  absent,  and  his 
reply  might  be  that  he  went  up  to  town 
and  missed  his  train.    If  that  explana- 
tion was  believed,  the  excuse  was  ac- 
cepted.   But,  of  course,  a  man  could  not 
go  on  for  ever  missing  trains.     But  the 
amount  of  two  days'  pay  was  not  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  punishment. 
One  of  the  consequences  was  to  put  back 
a  man's  good  conduct  stripe  for  two 
years.    That  meant  a  loss  of  a  penny 
a-day  for  two  years,  or  £3 ;  while  if  the 
man  had  already  got  a  good  conduct 
stripe  he  lost  it  for  a  year,  which  was  a 
loss  of  30«.     There  were  also  other  con- 
sequences which  followed  from  the  loss 
of   this  stripe  which  he  had  not  esti- 
mated.    He  wanted  the  Committee  to 
leave  the  law  as  it  now  stood  at  present, 
and  to  give  the  commanding  officer  a 
discretion.     He  would,  therefore,  move, 
in  page  71,  line  6,  to  insert  the  word 
"may"  instead  of  the  word  *' shall." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he 
would  agree  to  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"  may  "  instead  of  **  shall."  If  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  (Major  Nolan) 
would  look  at  Clause  135,  he  would  find 
that  he  was  under  a  misapprehension. 
He  (Colonel  Stanley)  had  endeavoured 
to  explain  that  the  effect  of  these  two 
clauses  was  simply  to  make  it  permis- 
sive whether  a  man  forfeited  his  pay  or 
not.  Pormerly,  a  man  might  be  absent 
and  yet  not  forfeit  his  pay.  They  wished 
now  to  provide  that  the  presumption 
should  be  that  where  a  man  was  absent, 
he  should  not  receive  his  pay  for  the 
days  during  which  he  had  been  absent 
It  was  perfectly  possible  for  a  command- 
ing officer,  under  Clause  135,  to  say  that 
a  man  should  receive  back  his  pay  upon 
making  a  proper  explanation  of  his  ab- 
sence. The  intention  of  the  Government 
was  to  leave  the  law  exactly  as  it  was, 
and  simply  to  alter  the  presumption  as 
to  the  loss  of  pay.  Where  a  man  had 
been  guilty  of  absence  without  leave,  he 


would  forfeit  his  pay  for  the  period  of 
his  absence,  unless  his  commanding 
officer  should  order  him  not  to  do  so  ;  it 
was  not  intended  to  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  commanding  officer  to  stop  a 
man's  pay ;  but  the  commanding  officer 
would  act  as  he  did  at  the  present  time, 
entirely  at  his  own  discretion.  He  wished 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  law 
was  left  exactly  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  full  power  was  given  to  a 
commanding  officer  to  remit  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  the  forfeited  pay. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  did  not  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  that  the  practice  would  remain 
as  heretofore.  The  question  which  a 
commanding  officer  would  now  have  to 
decide  was  not  whether  he  would  take 
away  two  or  three  days'  pay  from  a 
man ;  but  he  would  have  to  give  his  de- 
cision as  to  whether  a  man  was  to  re- 
ceive back  the  pay  which  he  had  for- 
feited by  being  absent.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  this  was  not  a  good  alteration, 
and  that  it  would  give  rise  to  great  con- 
fusion. It  would  be  necessary  for  a 
man  to  say  now  to  his  commanding 
officer — "  Give  me  back  my  pay."  As 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan)  had  observed,  if  a  man 
was  sentenced  to  forfeit  his  pay,  it  would 
involve  a  regimental  entry.  There  was 
no  doubt  that,  under  the  new  system,  a 
great  many  more  men  than  heretofore 
would  lose  their  pay. 

Mr.  a.  H.  BEOWN  wished  to  draw 
attention  to  the  operation  of  the  provi- 
sion in  certain  cases  for  deduction  of  pay. 
Sometimes  the  Volunteers  were  placed 
by  the  Bill  under  martial  law,  and  in  all 
respects  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  Begular  soldiers,  and  an  allowance 
was  given  them  for  going  into  camp. 
He  wanted  to  ask  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  if  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  unfair  for  a  deduction  to  be 
made  from  the  allowance  to  Voliyiteers? 
The  allowance  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  corps,  but  it  was  practi- 
cally taken  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  used  as  a  fund.  It  was  entirely 
different  from  pay,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  away  under  this 
provision  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,    that,    of 
course,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commanding  officer  as  to 
I  whether  he  would  take  away  a  man's 
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pay.  He  imagined  that,  technicallj, 
the  allowance  could  be  claimed  by  each 
man,  unless  the  rules  of  the  corps  said 
otherwise.  By  an  arrangement  made 
between  the  men  and  the  commanding 
officer,  the  allowance  was  placed  in  a 
fund  ;  but  he  imagined  the  men  had  a 
right  to  the  money.  Of  course,  where 
the  rules  of  the  corps  otherwise  pre- 
scribed, then  a  man  was  precluded  by 
his  contract  from  claiming  it. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  remarked  that 
this  allowance  to  Volunteers  in  camp 
was  in  the  same  position  as  the  capitation 
grant.  Both  were  given  to  the  men 
individually;  but,  practically,  formed  a 
fund.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
Volunteer  to  claim  from  his  command- 
ing officer  any  sum  which  might  be  given 
him  in  respect  of  the  capitation  grant, 
or  allowance  for  going  into  camp.  His 
point  was,  that  if  a  man  were  fined  under 
the  Bill,  and  his  allowance  was  taken 
away  from  him,  then  they  would  be 
taking  away  something  which  was  really 
given  for  the  good  of  the  whole  corps. 
ELis  contention  was,  that  this  clause 
should  not  apply  to  Volunteers  when 
under  martial  law. 

Colonel  STANLEY  believed  that  the 
capitation  grant  was  the  property  of  the 
men  who  earned  it,  unless  the  rules  of 
the  corps  otherwise  provided.  Techni- 
cally, the  capitation  grant  was  the  pro- 
perty of  each  man,  and  he  could  sue  his 
commanding  officer  for  not  giving  it  to 
him,  unless  the  rules  of  the  corps  said 
otherwise.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  point 
for  the  Civil  Law  to  decide.  As  regarded 
the  stoppage  of  any  allowance  to  a  man, 
if  it  were  the  property  of  the  corps,  then, 
no  doubt,  a  man  would  be  bound  to  make 
it  good ;  or,  of  course,  it  was  within  the 
discretion  of  the  commanding  officer  to 
say  whether  or  not  it  should  be  taken 
away. 

Mr.  a.  H.  brown  said,  that  the 
allowance  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  corps.  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  camp 
might  be  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Volunteers;  but  it  was  quite  as  likely 
that  a  Regular  officer  might  be  put  in 
command  of  the  camp,  and  it  would  be 
in  his  power  to  take  away  this  allow- 
ance from  the  corps.  It  was  not  true 
that  the  rules  of  all  corps  obliged  men 
to  give  up  their  right  to  the  capitation 
grant  and  vested  it  in  the  commanding 
officer.     The  contrary  was  the  case  with 
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the  corps  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
command ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  were  right,  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  called  upon,  by  every 
man  in  the  corps,  to  repay  the  capita- 
tion grant.  He  did  not  think  that  that 
was  the  correct  view  of  the  matter. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  he  had 
not  offered  any  conclusive  opinion  upon 
this  matter.  This  provision,  however, 
applied  to  the  deduction  from  a  soldier's 
ordinary  pay  in  the  Regular  Forces,  and 
was  not  likely  to  arise  in  the  case  of 
Volunteers. 

Mr.  RIDLEY  wished  to  point  out 
that  in  the  Definition  Clause  it  would 
be  found  that  the  expression  ''  soldier  " 
did  not  include  a  non-commissioned 
officer.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  he 
was  subject  to  military  law  as  a  soldier; 
but  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
expression  soldier  should  not  include 
a  non-commissioned  officer.  The  clause 
said — 

"  The  expression  *  soldier  *  includes  any  per- 
son belonging  to  Her  Majesty'sH^gular,  RMervo, 
or  Auxiliary  Forces,  and  who  is,  for  the  time 
being,  subject  to  military  law,  and  not  an  officer 
or  non-commissioned  officer,  as  above  defined.** 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  there  had 
been  a  long  contest  as  to  this  definition 
last  year.  It  was  ultimately  settled  that 
for  the  present,  the  word  "soldier" 
should  include  non-commissioned  officer. 
What  he  wished  to  know  was,  whether 
this  particular  clause  was  meant  to  apply 
to  non-commissioned  officers  as  well  as 
to  soldiers  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  apprehended 
that  the  clause  would  apply  to  non- 
commissioned officers. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  that  the 
point  should  be  more  definitely  settled ; 
it  was  not  right  that  there  should  be 
any  possibility  of  mistake  about  the 
matter.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
Clause  135  was  satisfactorv.  The  effect 
of  taking  a  man's  pay  away  was  to  cause 
a  regimental  entry  to  be  made,  and  that 
had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  a  man. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that,  as 
regarded  regimental  entries,  it  was  in- 
tended to  follow  the  existing  practice. 
No  doubt,  when  a  man's  pay  was 
stopped,  a  regimental  entry  would  follow, 
as  at  present ;  but  it  was  not  intended 
to  follow  the  practice  any  further  than 
it  existed  at  the  present  time.  All  that 
they  wished  to  do  was  to  reverse  the 
presumption  that  a  man  who  had  been 
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absent  was  not  to  lose  his  pay.  They 
wished  now  to  make  a  man  lose  his 
pay  imless  his  commanding  officer  re- 
mitted the  deduction  to  him;  of  course, 
then,  a  regimental  entry  would  not  be 
made. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  if  the  de- 
duction were  to  be  remitted  the  com- 
manding officer  would  have  to  make  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstances.  He 
would  have  to  write  a  letter,  or  to  give 
some  explanation  to  the  superior  autho- 
rities. Frimd  facie,  a  man,  when  absent 
without  leave  for  a  day  or  part  of  a  day, 
had  committed  an  offence,  and  was  subject 
to  a  regimental  entry.  To  prevent  that 
happening,  a  commanding  officer  would 
now  have  to  remit  the  deduction,  and  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  him  to  do  it.  The  pay 
would  have  to  be  remitted  by  some  for- 
mal entry,  and  the  commanding  officer 
would  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
account  for  having  so  remitted  it.  There 
would  be  ^primd  facie  case  against  the 
commanding  officer  for  having  remitted 
the  deduction.  Perhaps  this  would  not 
affect  a  strong  commanding  officer ;  but 
it  would  tend  to  prevent  many  weak 
ones  from  using  their  discretion. 

The  chairman  desired  to  point  out 
that  the  subject  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  was  discussing  did  not 
arise  under  the  clause. 

Majob  NOLAN  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  pointed 
out  that  Clauses  134  and  135  ought  to 
be  taken  together  in  dealing  with  this 
matter.  As  the  right  hon.  and  gaUant 
Gentleman  had,  however,  consented  to 
put  in  the  word  ''may,"  instead  of 
"  shall,"  he  would  leave  the  matter  as 
it  stood  at  that  time. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdraton. 

Majob  NOLAN  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  71,  line  8,  before  the  word 
"  day,"  to  insert  "  whole."  The  effect 
of  the  Amendment  would  be  that  de- 
ductions from  the  ordinary  pay  of  sol- 
diers could  only  be  made  for  every  whole 
day  of  absence.  He  thought  that  if  the 
law  was  to  be  altered  it  would  be  better 
to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  a  man  was 
not  to  have  his  pay  stopped  unnecessarily 
for  an  absence  of  a  few  hours.  It  was 
a  serious  offence  for  a  man  to  be  24  hours 
absent;  but  half-an-hour,  or  a  few  hours, 
might  be  a  very  trivial  matter. 


Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  make  any  change  in 
the  law  by  this  clause,  but  only  to  alter 
the  presumption  as  to  the  deduction  of 
pay.  The  simple  object  of  the  clause 
was  to  provide  that  a  man's  pay  should 
be  presumed  to  be  forfeited  by  his  ab- 
sence, unless  his  commanding  officer 
should  otherwise  order. 

Majob  NOLAN  thought  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  clear  that  absence  for  a  few 
hours  did  not  involve  forfeiture  of  pay. 
He  had  seen  two  or  three  days  stopped 
from  a  man's  pay  for  a  few  hours  ab- 
sence, and  he  did  not  think  that  that 
ought  to  be  allowed. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  asked  why 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  changed  the  176th  Article  of  War, 
by  which  a  soldier  was  made  liable  to 
forfeit  his  pay  for  any  day  or  days,  not 
exceeding  five,  for  which  he  should  have 
been  absent  without  leave.  Under  that 
Article,  commanding  officers  were  en- 
abled, if  they  thought  it  right,  to  make 
a  soldier  forfeit  his  pay.  The  effect  of 
the  alteration  would  be  that  a  soldier 
would  have  to  apply  not  to  have  his  pay 
stopped.  A  soldier,  when  before  his 
commanding  officer,  might  say  nothing, 
and  his  pay  would  then  be  taken  from 
him  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  better  that  the  pre- 
sumption should  be  that  the  man  should 
not  forfeit  his  pay. 

Mb.  J.  BEOWN  said,  that  he  had  an 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  in  the  De^ni- 
tion  Clause  (180)  to  which,  if  he  might 
now  allude,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  had  already  done  so,  he  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway.  It 
was  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Amend- 
ment now  before  the  Committee,  only  it 
made  "a  day"  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ducting pay  to  be  not  less  than  six  hours, 
not  "a  whole  day."  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's  ob- 
servations to  the  effect  that  they  ought 
not  to  allow  pay  to  be  taken  away  for  a 
short  absence ;  but  thought  the  best  way 
to  meet  the  case  was  by  his  Amendment 
at  the  end  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  that  he  should  un- 
dertime to  consider  this  clause,  and 
amend  it,  if  necessary,  upon  the  Beport. 
The  Gt)vemment  wished  to  leave  the  law 
as  it  was  at  present,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  altered  by  the  Amendment  of  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Horsham  (Mr.  J. 
Brown),  which  he  thought  very  fair. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  was  accepted 
he  would  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  pass  the  clause  in  its 
present  form.  He  would  promise  to 
consult  his  Advisers  in  the  matter,  and 
to  see  whether  or  not  this  clause  could 
be  altered.  He  was  desirous  of  making 
it  perfectly  clear  that  where  a  man  was 
absent  for  a  certain  time  his  pay  should 
not  be  taken  away  for  longer  than  the 
period  for  which  he  was  absent. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  did  not  see 
any  necessity  for  postponing  the  consi- 
deration of  this  clause,  as  there  was  no 
alteration  in  the  existing  practice,  ex- 
cept that  ''may"  was  substituted  for 
"shall." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  Amendment  which  he  had  now 
to  move — namely,  in  page  71,  line  9,  to 
leave  out ''  without  leave  or  as  prisoner 
of  war,"  and  insert — 

"  As  prisoner  of  war,  or,  if  ordered  by  a  court 
martial  or  by  his  commanding  officer  for  every 
day  of  absence  without  leave ; " 

was  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  pay  was 
not  to  be  stopped  unless  the  command- 
ing officer  expressly  desired  it  to  be.  At 
present,  the  commanding  officer  did  not 
stop  the  pay  unless  he  thought  it  was  a 
bad  case ;  but  under  the  system  intro- 
duced by  the  Bill,  a  commanding  officer 
who  remitted  the  deduction  would  have 
to  send  in  an  explanation.  In  the  Ar- 
tillery, junior  officers  would  have  to  send 
in  explanations  to  the  satisfaction  of  two 
commanding  officers;  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  might 
allow  it,  but  the  full  colonel  would  not 
allow  it.  He  only  gave  that  as  an  illus- 
tration ;  but  the  same  thing  would  often 
happen  in  the  Infantry  and  in  the 
Cavalry.  He  thought  the  result  of  the 
change  made  in  the  matter  would  be 
that  many  more  soldiers  would  have 
their  pay  stopped  than  at  present.  They 
were  now  taking  away  a  man's  pay  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  altering  the  pre- 
sumption against  the  soldier.  It  was 
really  a  very  important  point,  for  taking 
away  a  man's  pay  involved  very  serious 
consequences.     If  a  man  happened  to 

Colonel  Stanley 


bear  a  bad  character,  a  commanding 
officer  would  give  him  a  heavy  punish- 
ment. But  this  Act  would  make  a 
heavier  punishment  imperative,  unless  a 
commanaing  officer  chose  to  remit  it. 
He  believed  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  troops  were 
commanded,  about  one-half  of  the  com- 
manding officers  would  object  to  write 
letters  accounting  for  their  remission  of 
deductions  from  pay,  and  many  men 
would  be  deprived  of  good  conduct  pay 
for  very  trivial  oflFenoes.  The  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Horsham  (Mr.  J.  Brown)  removed  a 
part  of  his  objections  by  reducing  it  to 
a  longer  absence.  He  did  not  see  that 
there  was  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
system  as  it  existed  at  present. 

Colonel  STANLEY  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  position  in  which 
the  matter  now  stood.  They  had  in- 
serted the  word  '*  may "  instead  of 
''  shall."  He  had  been  asked  why  he 
had  reversed  the  presumption,  and  for 
that  he  had  given  his  reasons.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  he  were  wrong,  he 
was  willing  to  revert  to  the  original  pre- 
sumption. But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  words  in  this  clause  would  have 
to  be  read  in  connection  with  other 
clauses,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
whole  matter  was  really  one  of  form, 
and  that  the  word  *'  may,"  which  they 
now  had  inserted  in  the  clause,  made  it 
permissive  on  a  commanding  officer  to 
make  these  deductions ;  and  the  matter 
was  made  still  clearer  by  Clause  135, 
which  gave  power  to  remit  any  deduc- 
tion. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  authority ;  but  he  would 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hegula- 
tions  could  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  would  probably  be 
issued,  which  would  make  these  deduc- 
tions imperative.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  power  to  order  com- 
manding officers  to  make  these  deduc- 
tions of  pay.  Of  course,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  promised  that  matters 
were  to  be  left  as  they  stood  in  the 
clause,  there  would  be  no  question  about 
reversing  the  presumption. 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked  that  he 
had  already  said  once  or  twice  that  his 
intention  was  to  leave  the  law  as  it 
existed  at  present. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toiihdratcn. 
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Mr.  PAENELL  said,  that  he  had  to 
move,  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  71, 
line  9,  to  leave  out  from  the  clause  the 
words  "or  as  prisoner  of  war."  The 
Amendment  was  one  which  stood  on  the 
Paper  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain).  He 
(Mr.  Parnell)  did  not  see  any  provision 
in  the  Bill  for  taking  away  the  pay  of 
an  officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
of  war,  and  it  was  unfair,  therefore,  to 
take  away  the  pay  of  a  soldier. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  would 
allow  him,  he  would  alter  the  clause  by 
inserting  words  which  would  meet  his 
views.  He  should  propose  to  insert 
after  **  or  as  prisoner  of  war,"  the  words, 
"without  his  absence  is  not  satisfac- 
torily explained." 

Mr.  parnell  supposed  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  (ientleman  meant 
that  these  deductions  were  to  be  made 
if  a  soldier  were  taken  prisoner  by  rea- 
son of  his  own  conduct. 

Colonel  STANLEY:  If  he  were 
taken  prisoner,  and  failed  to  establish 
that  he  did  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
get  away. 

Mr.  CALLAN  :  That  is,  if  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  any  want  of  due  pre- 
caution. 

Amendment  (J/r.  Parnell),  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment  (  Colonel  Stanley)  agreed  to. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  said,  that  he  had 
to  move  an  Amendment  in  page  71, 
lines  17  and  18,  to  leave  out  the  words 
"to  have  been  caused  by  his  own  mis- 
conduct." The  effect  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  prevent  the  ordinary  pay  of  a 
soldier  being  deducted  when  he  was  in 
hospital  on  account  of  sickness,  certified 
to  have  been  caused  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct. There  were  various  objections  to  the 
practice  of  deducting  the  pay  of  men 
who  were  incapacitated  from  duty  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  certain  diseases. 
The  practice  of  making  these  deductions 
was  only  introduced  into  the  Army  some 
few  years  ago,  and  was  a  complete  inno- 
vation. It  should  be  remembered  that 
only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
allowed  to  marry,  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, great  excuse  for  them  in  the 
matter.  The  officers  of  the  Army  were 
strongly  opposed  to  this  deduction  being 
made,  for  they  said  that  it  induced  men 


to  desert.  It  was  also  a  strong  objection 
to  the  system  that  the  pay  of  officers 
was  not  deducted  while  they  were  in- 
capacitated from  similar  causes,  although 
he  had  known  some  officers  incapacitated 
from  these  diseases  for  several  months. 
It  might  also  happen  that  men  were 
situated  in  districts  where  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  disease.  The  greatest 
objection  to  these  deductions  from  the 
men's  pay  was  that  it  led  to  the  conceal- 
ment of  disease  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  could  speak 
from  his  own  experience  as  to  the  ill- 
effects  of  this  system.  Many  medical 
officers  had  appealed  to  him  during 
the  last  few  years  to  do  what  he  could 
to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  system,  be- 
cause it  was  very  detrimental  to  the 
Army.  In  his  opinion,  it  led  only  to 
deception  and  to  the  concealment  of 
disease ;  men  were  driven  to  quack 
doctors,  and  very  often  ruined  their 
constitutions. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  said,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  practice  of  deducting 
the  pay  of  men  when  they  were  inca- 
pacitated by  diseases  of  this  character 
was  a  total  failure.  It  led,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  concealment  and  ultimate 
aggravation  of  the  disease.  He  had  also 
been  informed  by  a  medical  officer  that 
he  had  known  eases  of  men  being 
punished  twice  over,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  had  contracted  a  fresh  disease. 
This  was  really  a  question  of  class  legis- 
lation, for  officers  were  not  subject  to 
the  same  penalties,  although  they  were 
equally  liable  to  contract  the  disease. 

Major  NOLAN  fully  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  as  to  the  evil  effects 
of  deducting  men's  pay  for  these  reasons. 
He  had  never  supported  the  theory  that 
officers  and  soldiers  should  always  be 
treated  exactly  the  same;  but  he  thought 
that,  in  this  case,  it  was  the  greatest 
unfairness  to  stop  the  pay  of  a  soldier, 
while  the  pay  of  the  officer  was  not 
stopped,  for  the  same  reason.  He  could 
see  no  good  result  from  stopping  the 
pay  of  a  soldier — the  State  saved  no 
money  by  so  doing,  and  he  could  not 
but  think  that  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  good  was  done  by  the  practice.  He 
hoped  that  the  Amendment  would  be 
accepted. 

Mk.  HEESCHELL  understood  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Leitrim 
(Major  O'Beime)  had  moved  to   leave 
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out  the  words  **  to  have  been  caused  by 
his  own  misconduct,  or."  He  would 
point  out  that  if  this  were  done  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  govern  the  rest 
of  the  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought,  from 
what  had  been  said,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  it  was  not  considered  wise  to  deduct 
pay  on  account  of  illness  caused  by  mis- 
conduct of  a  particular  kind.  Whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  strike  out  the  whole 
of  the  sub-section  he  did  not  know. 
With  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
Amendment,  he  might  say  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  efiPect  of  the  stop- 
pages was  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
concealment,  and  thus  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  He  was  placed  in  this  difficulty 
about  the  matter — ^he  understood  that 
all  the  questions  in  connection  with  this 
subject  were  already  iinder  the  investi- 
gation of  a  Committee  of  the  House.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  words  "  by  his  own  misconduct " 
being  struck  out  of  the  sub-section.  He 
was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  man 
who  wilfully  injured  himself,  and,  if 
necessary,  he  would  bring  in  words  on 
the  Beport  to  provide  for  that  case.  He 
would  consent  to  the  Amendment,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  insert  words  to  govern  the 
other  cases  of  misconduct. 

Me.  PARNELL  thought  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  taking  the  course  he 
proposed,  and  inserting  words  to  deal 
with  other  cases  of  misconduct,  if  he 
thought  it  necessary,  on  Keport.  He 
would,  however,  point  out  that  self- 
mutilation  was  already  made  an  offence 
under  the  Bill. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  there  were 
ample  guarantees  against  self-mutilation 
in  the  clause,  which  had  already  been 
passed. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  said,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  would  be  best  to  omit 
sub-section  2  altogether. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  struck  out 
accordingly. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  propose  to  sub-section  3 
of  this  clause — namely,  after  the  word 
"  destruction,"  to  insert  the  word 
*'  directly,"  thus  making  a  soldier  only 
liable  to  have  deductions  made  from  his 

Mr.  Herschell 


pay  to  make  good,  amongst  other  things, 
destruction  directly  occasioned  by  the 
commission  of  any  offence  by  him. 

Colonel  STAOTLiEY  considered  it 
would  be  unadvisable  to  insert  this 
word.  It  was  surely  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  damage  or  destruction  had 
occasioned  by  him,  if  he  were  convicted 
of  the  offence. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  a  very  import- 
ant question  arose  between  the  nature 
of  direct  and  indirect  damage,  as  to 
which  he  might  allude  to  the  well- 
known  example  of  the  Alabama  Claims. 
If  they  were  to  make  a  soldier  respon- 
sible for  every  expense,  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction,  he  could  be  made  liable  for 
a  good  deal  more  than  he  ought  to  be  in 
common  fairness.  No  doubt,  this  was  a 
legal  point,  and  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  indirect  damage 
arising  out  of  his  act.  He  thought  that 
the  Amendment  might  fairly  be  accepted, 
for  he  could  imagine  many  oases  in 
which  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  soldier 
to  make  him  responsible  for  damage 
not  directly  occasioned  by  him.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  should  have  any  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  Amendment. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  was 
of  opinion  that  the  clause  was  perfectly 
clear  as  it  stood,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  accepted. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  135  (Bemission  of  deductions 
from  ordinary  pay) ;  and  Clause  136 
(Supplemental  as  to  deductions  from 
pay),  severally  agreed  to. 

Exemption  of  Officers  and  Soldiers. 

Clause  137  (Exemption  of  officers  and 
soldiers  from  tolls). 

Sir  AETHUR  HAYTER  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  72,  line  34, 
after ''regular,"  to  insert  ''and  auxi- 
liary." His  object  in  moving  that 
Amendment  was  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  what  powers  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Volunteers.  He  knew  that,  at 
certain  times,  the  expression  Regular 
Forces  included  the  Volunteers  of  all 
arms;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  could  object 
to  put  in  the  words  he  had  moved,  in 
order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.    Let 
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them  consider,  for  one  moment,  the 
powers  conferred  upon  a  commanding 
officer.  He  could  pass  over  regular 
ferries,  with  his  soldiers,  as  passengers, 
and  pay  for  himself,  and  each  soldier, 
one-half  only  of  the  ordinary  rate  pay- 
able by  single  passengers,  and  ho  might 
haVe  the  ferry-boat  for  himself  and  his 
party,  depriving  others  for  that  time, 
and  should,  in  such  cases,  pay  only  half 
the  ordinary  rate  for  such  boat.  That 
was  a  very  considerable  power,  and.it 
was  only  right  that  the  Volunteers 
should  possess  it.  It  was  uncertain,  as 
the  clause  stood,  whether  Volunteers  on 
the  march  would  be  included  in  the 
term  "soldiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Regular 
Forces  on  duty  or  on  the  march,"  or 
whether  they  would  be  entitled  to  do 
the  various  things  which  soldiers  on 
service  could  do.  He  thought  it  was 
advisable  to  show  perfectly,  beyond  any 
doabt,  what  powers  were  conferred  upon 
Volunteers.  It  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient, unless  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  public  in  general,  and 
by  the  Volunteers,  that  they  had  the 
same  power  as  Begular  soldiers  ;  or,  if 
they  had  not,  that  that  also  should  be 
understood. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that  the 
clause  did  not  require  amendment.  If 
not  perfectly  clear,  he  hoped  to  make  it 
so.  He  would  prefer  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wenlock  (Mr. 
A.  H.  Brown),  if  he  altered  the  clause 
at  all. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  thought 
that  the  intention  was  not  to  include 
the  Auxiliary  Forces  under  the  clause  ; 
and  that  by  Eegular  Forces  was  meant 
those  who  served  under  continuous  ser- 
vice. This  clause,  as  it  stood,  did  not 
include  Volunteers,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  that  it  should  do  so. 

Mb.  a.  H.  BE0\VN  observed,  that 
this  clause,  undoubtedly,  included  Vo- 
lunteers, because  Clause  168  governed 
it,  and  placed  the  Auxiliary  Forces  in 
the  position  of  the  Eegular  Forces  for 
the  time  being.  The  expression  Eegu- 
lar Forces  in  this  clause,  therefore,  in- 
cluded the  Volunteer  Forces,  if  they  were 
subject  to  military  law. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  thought 
it  desirable  that  this  clause  should  in- 
clude Volunteers.  They  were  raised  and 
armed  for  the  Public  Service,  and  it  was 
right  that  they  should  enjoy  all  proper 
facilities.     In  many  parts  of  Scotland 


the  tolls  were  absolutely  monstrous,  and 
unless  some  power  were  given  to  Vo- 
lunteers to  travel  at  a  cheaper  rate,  they 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  prevented 
from  assembling. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  thought 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  insert  the 
words  suggested  in  this  clause,  as  some 
conflict  might  arise  with  Clause  168. 

Sir  AETHUE  HAYTEE  thought  it 
better  to  amend  this  clause,  as,  other- 
wise, there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring to  the  other  clause  to  see  what 
was  meant. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  clause  as  it 
stood ;  but  if  it  were  necessary  to  make 
it  more  clear  it  could  be  done  on  Be- 
port. 

Mr.  PAENELL  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  when  they  came 
to  Clause  1 68  it  was  proposed  to  enact 
that  when  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  were  subject  to  mili- 
tary law  they  should  be  h*eated  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  the  Eegular  Forces, 
and  the  Eogulations  enforced  under  the 
Act  should  apply  to  them.  The  matter 
only  came  to  this — that  if  the  Volun- 
teers were  subject  to  military  law,  then 
this  clause  would  include  them ;  but  if 
they  were  not  subject  to  military  law  at 
the  time,  this  clause  would  not  include 
them.  The  Committee  was  asked  to  go 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Volun- 
teers were  to  bo  subjected  to  military 
law.  But  he  must  say  that  there  would 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  when  they 
came  to  the  part  of  the  Bill  by  which 
they  wore  made  subject  to  military  law. 
It  was  not  right  that  Volunteers  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  heavy  charges  for 
tolls.  In  Scotland  tolls  of  2«.  M.  or  5*. 
were  not  uncommon,  and  in  England 
many  turnpikes  were  still  in  existence. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  in  Ireland — 
where  he  hoped  soon  to  see  Volunteers 
— the  roads  were  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  for  they  were  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  county  in  general,  and  there  was 
no  charge  demanded  of  any  person 
going  along  them.  He  believed  that 
the  roads  in  Ireland  were  the  best  roads 
in  the  world,  and  they  were  entirely 
free  from  all  tolls.  He  certainly 
thought  that  this  clause  should  be 
amended.  It  would  be  an  anomaly  if 
they  did  not  give  the  Volunteers  those 
facilities  in  Scotland  which  they  would 
enjoy  in  Ireland.     The  Volunteers  in 
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Scotland  would  be  obliged  to  pay  very 
heavy  tolls,  while  the  Volunteers  that 
were  to  be  established  in  Ireland  would 
pay  nothing. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  under- 
stood that  Volunteers  on  the  march  for 
the  purposes  of  drill  were  exempt.  The 
object  in  view  might  be  attained  by 
merely  omitting  the  word  *' regular." 

Sir  ARTHUE  HAYTER  repUed, 
that  Volunteers  were  already  exempt 
from  toll  by  the  Volunteer  Act,  which 
was  not  superseded  by  this  Bill ;  while 
even  when  this  Bill  was  passed  they 
would  be  exempted  under  the  clause, 
because  they  were  included  as  Regulars. 
He  had  only  moved  his  Amendment  in 
order  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

OlauBe  agreed  to, 

Olanse  188  (Exemption  of  soldiers  in 
respect  of  civil  process). 

Major  O'BEIBNE  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  78,  line  32,  after 
the  word  "  exceeds,"  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  thirty,"  and  to  substitute 
**  forty."  He  pointed  out  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  was  one-third 
less  now  than  what  it  was  when  this 
Regulation  was  first  introduced,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  change  was  desirable. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  73,  line  32,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  thirty,"  in  order  to  insert  the  word  "  forty." — 
[Mqfor  0*Beime.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
*  thirty '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  make  the 
alteration.  Practically,  there  was  not 
much  difference  between  £30  and  £40  ; 
and  he  should  not  like  to  disturb  the 
present  arrangement,  which  was  well 
known,  and  was  a  very  reasonable  one. 

Me.  PARNELL  thought  that  one  of 
the  provisions  of  this  clause  was  of  a 
very  extraordinary  character.  A  soldier 
was  not  to  be  compelled  to  appear  in 
Court,  except  for  a  debt  or  damages, 
where  the  amount  exceeded  £30.  He 
could  not  understand  why  a  soldier 
should  not  be  compelled  to  appear  before 
a  Court  of  Law  in  reference  to  a  smaller 
sum  than  £30. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  clause 
made  no  alteration  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law.    It  was  desirable  that  soldiers 

Mr.  Parnell 


' — Ayes  105; 
— (Div-    List, 


should  not  be  compelled  to  appear  for 
comparatively  small  sums,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  he  had  not  got  the 
money  to  pay  his  expenses.  He  might 
be  summoned  from  one  part  of  the 
King^dom  to  another,  and  then  the  loss 
would  fall  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  parnell  thought  that  the 
provision  was  a  very  extraordinary  one, 
and  that  it  might  be  limited  by  making 
his  appearance  depend  upon  the  will  of 
his  commanding  officer,  otherwise  he 
might  refuse  to  attend  important  trials 
as  a  witness. 

Sin  ALEXANDER  GORDON 
pointed  out  that  this  might  give  rise  to 
some  difficulty. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment.  ["  No, 
no!"] 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided 
Noes    1 1 :     Majority  94.- 
No.  146.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  139  (Liability  of  soldier  to 
maintain  wife  and  children)  agreed  to. 

Clause  140  (Officers  not  to  be  sherifb 
or  mayors). 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  he  wished  to 
move,  as  an  addition  to  the  clause,  after 
the  words  ''  United  Kingdom,"  in  line 
43,  page  75,  of  the  words  '*  or  and  sit  as" 
the  Representative  in  Parliament  of  any 
county  or  borough."  The  Amendment 
could  not  be  a  surprise,  because  it  had 
been  on  the  Paper  for  a  considerable 
time,  although  it  did  not  happen  to  be 
there  now.  He  knew  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Committee  to  make  so  Serious  a 
change  as  that  proposed,  and  he  merely 
moved  it  in  order  to  ventilate  the  sub- 
ject. Everyone  who  had  sat  in  that 
House  must  have  seen  the  effect  upon  all 
military  questions,  and  especially  upon 
the  questions  touched  in  this  Bill,  of  the 
presence  among  them  of  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Military 
Profession.  They  must  feel  that  that 
Profession  had  a  very  large,  and,  pos- 
sibly, a  very  unfair  influence  in  that 
House.  It  was  time,  in  his  opinion, 
when  the  country  should  consider 
whether,  as  civil  servants  were  ex- 
cluded f^m  Parliament,  there  was  really 
any  reason  why  militaiy  officers  should 
be  allowed  to  represent,  not  only  a  con- 
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stituency,  but  really  the  Military  Pro- 
fession in  the  House.  The  influence  of 
the  Army  was  really  abnormali  and  was 
altogether  too  great.  Many  military 
questions  were  decided  in  the  House 
in  a  manner  which  was  inherently  un- 
satisfactory in  principle,  and  was,  cer- 
tainly, very  often  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  country.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that,  in  this  Session, 
instances  of  military  influence  had  been 
allowed  to  stifle  discussion,  and  to  pre- 
vent certain  matters  being  properly 
brought  before  the  judgment  of  the 
House  and  the  country.  This  had  really 
brought  him  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins)  to  feel 
that  they  could  not  have  a  fair  discussion 
on  military  questions  so  long  as  an 
enormous  number  of  military  officers 
were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House.  He 
had  restricted  his  opposition  to  officers 
on  full-pay,  and  who,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  on  active  service ;  and  he  thought 
the  House  must  feel,  in  regard  to  them, 
at  any  rate,  that  there  was  a  greal  deal 
to  be  said  against  allowing  officers  to 
absent  themselves  from  their  duties  in 
order  to  take  part  in  their  discussions. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  observed  how 
very  closely  officers  were  kept  to  the 
ffrindstone  in  Austro- Hungary.  Officers, 
Counts  and  Barons,  were  turned  out 
every  morning  at  4  o'clock,  and  kept 
at  drill  for  five  hours ;  then  they  had  to 
see  that  the  horses  were  properly  at- 
tended to ;  and  then  some  six  or  eight 
of  them  might  be  ordered  to  ride  60 
miles,  and  on  the  next  morning  make  a 
sketch  of  the  road,  with  military  notes. 
It  could  not  but  be  believed  that  there 
was  an  advantage,  to  both  officers  and 
soldiers,  in  keeping  the  officers  close  to 
the  grindstone.  In  the  Eeport  of  the 
Commission  of  1869,  they  would  find  a 
statement  by  Major  General  Crealock, 
with  reference  to  the  German  Army, 
that  the  esprit  de  corps  was  very  great  in 
consequence  of  the  closeness  with  which 
the  whole  of  the  regiments  were  kept 
to  their  work.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  English  officers  on  full-pay  should 
not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  Parliamentary  life.  He  simply 
raised  the  question ;  but  he  believed  the 
day  would  shortly  come  when  this  change 
would  be  made. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  hoped  the  Committee  would  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  point,  for  it  pro- 
perly was  not  an   Army  question,  but 


was  rather  of  a  constitutional  charac- 
ter, and  ouffht  to  be  settled  when 
some  electoral  measure  was  before  the 
House,  if  not  made  a  separate  measure 
by  itself. 

Mr.  E.  JENEINS  explained  that  he 
merely  wished  to  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  re- 
gretted that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Major  Nolan)  was  not 
in  his  place  to  hear  what  his  Friends 
were  saying  about  him. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  replied,  that  the 
Friends  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Major  Nolan)  were  present,  and  could 
speak  for  him,  if  necessary;  but  they 
did  not  want  to  waste  time  over  a  pur- 
poseless discussion. 

Mr.  E.  power  said,  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  carried,  they  would,  of  course, 
lose  the  services  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Major  Nolan),  and  they  would 
very  much  regret  it;  but  if  they  on  that 
side  lost  his  services,  hon.  Members  on 
the  other  side  would  also  lose  those  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  (Sir 
William  Edmonstone). 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  pointed  out 
that  officers  serving  in  the  Army,  and 
who,  of  course,  had  had  long  practical 
experience,  were  the  very  men  who 
could  criticize  the  Bill  with  advantage. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  Committee  if  they  had 
lost  the  services  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan). 

Mr.  BIGGAR  remarked,  that  the 
Amendment  was  moved  on  the  general 
question,  and  with  no  reference  to  any 
particular  Member. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  was  in- 
clined to  agree  to  the  Amendment, 
although,  undoubtedly,  the  military 
Members  of  the  Committee  had  been 
most  useful  in  the  discussion  of  the  Bill, 
and  they  could  not  well  have  got  on 
without  them. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Court  of  Requests  in  India. 

Clause  141  (Military  coiirt  of  requests 
in  India). 

Major  O'BEIRNE  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  sub-section  *6, 
These  courts  only  existed  in  India,  and 
they  were  most  useful.  He  could  not 
see  why,  therefore,  they  should  not  be 
made  available   to  soldiers  as  well  as 
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civilians.  It  very  often  happened  that 
officers  g^ing  home  sold  their  furniture 
and  equipments  to  another  officer,  and 
then  could  not  get  the  money.  The 
mere  threat  of  a  summons  before  the 
court  of  requests  would  very  often  be 
enough  to  insure  payment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  was  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  working  of 
these  courts ;  but  he  understood  they 
were  to  protect  individual  officers  and 
soldiers  where  there  were  not  courts  for 
small  causes.  The  law  had  been  in 
existence  for  some  considerable  time, 
and  as  it  had  worked  very  well  he 
thought  they  had  better  not  interfere 
with  it. 

Majoe  O'BEIENE  highly  approved 
of  the  courts,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  such  excellent  things  that  he 
wished  to  extend  their  influence. 

Mr.  HEESCHELL  pointed  out  that 
there  might  be  some  difficulty,  in  a 
court  consisting  of  officers,  in  one 
officer  suing  another.  There  might  be 
a  question  •about  the  impartial  nature 
of  the  inquiry.  That,  he  imagined, 
was  the  reason  for  the  exclusion  of 
actions  between  officers  and  soldiers. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  thought  the  pos- 
sibility was  the  other  way.  If  a  court 
composed  of  officers  was  competent  to 
deal  with  claims  between  civilians  and 
military  men,  surely,  it  could  deal  with 
questions  in  which  both  parties  were 
military  men.  Why  should  the  Courts 
in  Westminster  be  held  competent  to 
try  questions  between  civilians,  if  the 
same  thing  did  not  hold  good  for 
military  men  also?  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  question  of  importance;  but 
was  simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  the 
reason  suggested  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Herschell)  was  the  true  one.  To  strike 
out  these  words  would  also  be  to 
act  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
former  clause,  that  courts  mturtial  should 
not  consist  of  officers  of  the  same  re- 
giment. 

Major  O'BEIENE  pointed  out  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
that  these  officers  should  be  of  the  same 
regiment.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to 
get  them  from  another  regiment,  and 
to  make  the  persons  in  the  suit  pay  the 
travelling  expenses. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that, 
although  he  had  had  very  great  ex- 

Major  G*Beirne 


perience  of  military  men  in  India,  he 
had,  curiously,  never  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  this  law  at  all.  The  existing 
law  worked  very  well,  and  it  would 
surely  be  dangerous  to  change  it  in  a 
hurried  way.  Clearly,  it  was  a  long- 
standing policy,  not  to  allow  officers  who 
had  incurred  debts  to  recover  them  in 
this  way,  and  as  it  might  be  contraiy 
to  good  feeling  he  thought  it  better  to 
keep  the  law  as  it  was. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  pointed  out  that  the 
alteration  was  suggested  for  the  con- 
venience of  officers,  and  to  give  them  a 
speedy  remedy ;  otherwise,  they  might 
have  to  go  to  the  Law  Courts,  and  be  put 
to  an  expense  for  lawyers  and  so  on. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked,  whether  the 
time  had  not  now  come  to  ask  the 
Government  fairly  to  report  Progress  ? 
It  was  a  Saturday  Sitting,  and,  of  course, 
if  the  Government  chose,  they  could  go 
on  he,  (Mr.  Pamell)  supposed,  all  Sun- 
day ;  but,  looking  at  the  progress  made, 
and  the  very  important  questions  settled, 
and  the  number  of  hours  the  Committee 
had  been  sitting,  and  that  that  was  the 
usual  time  for  suspending  the  Sitting 
by  the  Standing  Orders  on  other  days, 
he  would  ask,  whether  the  Government 
would  now  object  to  report  Progress? 
He  begged  to  move  that. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
ParnelL) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER said,  undoubtedly  they 
had  been  sitting  for  some  time,  and  they 
were  making  progress.  As,  however, 
the  Committee  were  now  fairly  engaged 
upon  the  Bill,  it  would  really  be  a  saving 
of  time  if  they  were  allowed  to  continue 
the  Sitting,  and  to  work  through  the 
clauses  now  before  them. 

Mr.  PAENELL  added,  that  perhaps 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
say  how  much  of  the  Bill  he  wished  to 
get  through? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  replied,  that,  of  course,  he  did 
not  wish  to  keep  them  sitting  to  an  un- 
reasonable hour — not  after  11  or  12. 
If  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  and  make 
real  substantial  progress  with  the  Bill 
they  might  rise  earlier. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  keep  them  there  tUl  11  on  Saturday. 
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He  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Committee  to  re-consider  whether  that 
was  reasonable;  and  next,  whether  it 
was  practicable  ?  He  thought,  consider- 
ing the  progress  made,  they  might  now 
be  allowed  to  go  home. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
hoped  the  Motion  to  report  Progress 
would  not  be  persisted  in.  K  it  were 
an  early  period  of  the  Session,  the  sug- 
g^estion  would  be  perfectly  legitimate; 
but  they  must  consider  the  general 
condition  of  Public  Business.  They 
had  been  engaged  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  Session  upon  the  Bm.  It  had 
received  very  thorough  discussion  from 
some  hon.  Members;  and  though  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  might  fairly  object,  and 
assert  that  these  discussions  had  been 
drawn  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  still, 
no  doubt,  g^eat  and  material  improve- 
ments in  the  law  had  resulted,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  flogging.  But 
the  condition  in  Parliament  of  Public 
Business  had  now  become  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  he  was  sure  hon.  Mem- 
bers did  not  wish  to  make  the  House 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  public.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  join  in  the  cry  that 
there  was  other  important  Business 
besides  this  Bill  before  the  House. 
There  was  one  measure  which  he  was 
very  anxious  to  see  carried,  the  Par- 
liamentary Elections  and  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Bill.  [**  Question,  Question!"] 
There  were  other  measures  wliich  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  dropped, 
such  as  the  Valuation  Bill,  a  measure 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  those 
of  them  who  lived  in  the  country. 

Mr.  SHAW  thought  they  had  some 
reason  to  congratulate  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice)  upon  the  specimen  which 
he  had  just  given  them  of  obstruc- 
tion. He  did  not  see  what  a  lecture  on 
Public  General  Business  had  to  do  with 
reporting  Progress.  Of  course,  some 
people  were  bom  orators,  and  others 
were  made  orators  by  experience.  On 
this  question  he  had  every  wish  to  help 
the  Government ;  but  he  also  had  some 
consideration  for  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  been  sitting  there  all  day,  and  were 
now  asked  to  sit  till  12.  He  suggested 
that  they  should  adjourn  till  9;  and 
after  they  had  eaten  their  dinners  he 
would  be  quite  willing  to  sit  till  12,  or 
they  might  do  some  more  Business,  and 
adjourn  at  8  o'clock. 


Mb.  E.  JENKINS  suggested  that 
they  should  go  on  with  the  Bill  up  to 
Clause  144,  the  last  of  the  Indian 
clauses,  after  which  there  were  some 
important  Amendments  which  must 
give  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
As  they  had  worked  very  hard,  ho 
thought  they  might  be  allowed  to  go 
after  that.  Personally  speaking,  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  sit  there  till 
Monday  morning,  if  necessary ;  but  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  not  make 
any  attempt  to  push  the  measure  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  thought  they  ouglit 
to  do  a  fair  day's  work.  When  the 
House  met  on  Saturdays  it  usually  sat 
at  12  o'clock;  but  on  this  occasion, 
owing  to  circumstances  to  which  he  need 
not  allude,  it  did  not  meet  till  half-past  1 . 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  might  fairly 
go  on  for  some  considerable  time  further. 

Sib  AETHUE  HAYTEE  observed, 
that  they  were  now  on  Part  IV.  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  there  were  no  important 
Amendments  which  were  likely  to  occupy 
any  considerable  time  until  they  came 
to  Clause  166,  which  was  the  first  clause 
in  Part  V.  He  thought  they  might 
fairly  go  on  until  they  reached  the  end 
of  Part  IV. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB  said,  he  would  willingly  agree 
to  that,  if  the  Committee  would  proceed 
with  its  work  at  once. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  asked  how  many 
clauses  were  contained  in  Part  IV  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  proposal  was  to  go  on 
up  to  Clause  165. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  did  not  think  the  pro- 
position was  at  all  reasonable.  They 
had  already  been  there  six  hours,  and 
he  thought  hon.  Members  were  entitled 
to  some  rest.  He  did  not  think  the  Go- 
vernment had  any  right  to  complain  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  with 
the  Bill,  considering  all  the  time  that 
had  been  wasted  by  the  Government 
themselves.  [**  No,  no  !  "l  Why,  what 
had  been  done  last  week  ?  Long  dis- 
cussions, it  is  true,  had  taken  place  on 
some  Amendments;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  a  long  discussion  had  taken  place 
as  to  the  production  of  the  cats.  What 
had  been  the  result  of  that  discussion  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  came  down 
yesterday  and  agreed  to  what  had  been 
fought  for,  apologizing  for  what  had 
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taken  place  before,  so  far  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  was  concerned. 
The  Valuation  Bill  was  of  no  import- 
ance until  they  had  a  satisfactory  tribu- 
nal in  the  counties  to  carry  it  out ;  while 
the  Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  was  a  very  short  matter. 
He  thought  they  might  go  to  the  end 
of  Clause  144,  which  would,  he  be- 
lieved, satisfy  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath. 

Mr.  Pm.ESTON  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment  would  not  give  way.  He  could 
inform  the  Committee  that  a  number  of 
hon.  Members  on  one  side  had  arranged 
to  remain  in  their  scats  to  assist  the 
Government  in  getting  the  Bill  through 
the  Committee.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would,  therefore,  sit  and  do  its 
work. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  while 
disapproving  of  any  such  arrangement 
being  made,  pointed  out  that  this  was 
scarcely  a  proper  point  at  which  to  re- 
port Progress.  It  would  be  better  to  go 
on  until  they  came  to  a  suitable  point 
to  raise  it. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  also  thought  they 
should  go  on  until  they  came  to  some 
substantial  Amendment.  He  should 
object  to  any  proposition  to  go  to  this 
particular  clause,  or  to  sit  till  that  hour ; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  Bill 
which  they  might  get  through,  and  he 
was  willing  to  make  progress  till  a 
reasonable  hour.  It  was  their  duty  to 
pass  any  Amendments  to  which  they 
could  not  make  fair  exception. 

Mr.  PARNELL  was  quite  content  to 
go  on  until  they  reached  some  Amend- 
ment which  required  discussion ;  but  he 
considered  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Leitrim  (Major 
O'Beime)  was  one  which  required  atten- 
tion and  consideration ;  although,  as  the 
matter  related  to  India,  it  was  one  on 
which  many  hon.  Members  were  igno- 
rant. There  were,  however,  certain 
matters  in  Clause  145  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Parnell)  took  considerable  interest,  and 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  go  as 
far  as  that  clause  he  would  then  be 
willing  to  report  Progress.  They  had 
already  sat  up  to  the  time  at  which, 
ordinarily,  the  House  would  adjourn. 
[Sir  William  Edmonstoxe  :  Oh,  oh  !] 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  said 
'*0h,  oh!"  but  ho  (Mr.  Parnell)  was 
sure  that  he  would  be  willing  to  respect 
the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors,  who  bad 

Mr.  Biggar 


made  these  Standing  Orders.  He  did 
not  wish  to  inconvenience  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  but  he  must 
point  out  that  they  had  already  been 
there  a  very  long  time,  and  were  be- 
coming exhausted.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  them  an  interral 
of  two  hours,  or  even  aji  hour,  so  thit 
they  might  go  to  dinner,  it  would  show 
some  consideration;  bathe  (Mr.  Parnell) 
objected  to  this  Bill  being  forced  upon 
them  in  the  way  it  was,  by  a  sort  of 
vi  et  annis  process,  or  to  ask  them  to 
submit  their  Amendments  when  thej 
were  faint  with  hunger. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  suggested  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell) 
that  they  should  go  on  until  they  reached 
some  substantial  Amendment.  One  or 
two  important  Amendments,  he  under- 
stood, were  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Government. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUBICE 
also  hoped  they  might  be  allowed  to  go 
on. 

Me.  PAENELL  understood  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  adjourn  for 
an  hour,  and  then  resume  the  Sitting. 
[An  hon.  Membee  :  No,  we  cannot,  and 
if  we  could  we  should  not.]  He  did  not 
think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  to  be  stubborn,  as  the  Government 
had  not  been  treated  badly  that  dar. 
Many  most  important  Amendments  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress had  been  made.  He,  therefore, 
had  no  other  course  but  to  press  hi* 
Motion  to  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Aye*  '»: 
Noes  76:  Majority  71.— -(Div.  U<. 
No.  147.) 

Question  again  proposed,  to  leave  out 
*'  Sub-section  3." 

Me.  E.  power  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  keep  them  there  all 
night.  The  Committee  ought  to  r**- 
member  that  the  greatest  obstruction  to 
this  Bill  had  come  from  the  Treasurr 
Bench.  [^LaugKterJ]  Hon.  MemberJ 
might  sneer  and  laugh ;  but  the  &)- 
vernment  had  wasted  the  best  part  of 
one  night  in  discussing  the  conduct  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dangarran  0^- 
O'Donnell),  and  then  had  taken  no 
action  in  the  matter.  They  had  wisted 
the  best  portion  of  another  night  bj  r^ 
fusing  to  produce  the  cats;   the  vat 
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Qext  day  had  had  to  give  way  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Committee.  If 
they  went  on  till  9  o'clock,  they  would  do 
Edl  in  their  power  to  facilitate  progress. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  if  hon. 
Q^ntlemen  would  address  themselves  to 
the  Question  hefore  the  Committee,  they 
woald  get  home  long  before  9.  He  in- 
tended to  leave  out  Clause  145,  and  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Amendment  on 
Clause  146.  The  remainder  of  the 
clauses  in  Part  IV.  were  merely  pro- 
cedure clauses ;  and  he  did  not  think  it 
was  unreasonable,  there  being  so  few 
Amendments  down,  that  they  should 
proceed  to  the  end  of  that  Part. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  remarked,  that  this 
debate  was  beginning  to  take  a  turn 
that  he  did  not  like.  An  intimation 
had  been  plainly  made  across  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  an  organization  was 
in  existence  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  sufficient  amount  of  physi- 
cal force  to  snatch  the  Bill  through.  It 
was  clear  that  there  was  this  organiza- 
tion in  existence.  [**  Oh,  oh!"  and 
"  No,  no !  "]  Yes,  that  intimation  had 
been  made  plainly  and  frankly  by  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Puleston), 
Guid  he  (Mr.  Sullivan)  honoured  the  hon. 
Q^ntleman  for  his  candour  in  making 
the  statement.  If  the  Government  were 
^ing  to  try  and  sweep  the  Bill  through 
m  this  way,  he  would  advise  them  to 
consider  the  matter  before  they  began 
to  get  warm  and  lose  their  tempers. 
They  had  better  really  do  at  the  beginning 
what,  if  this  scene  were  continued,  they 
would  find  at  11  o'clock  had  not  been 
done.  He  would  appeal  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)  to  let  them  go  on  until  they 
came  to  some  substantial  Amendment 
likely  to  require  much  discussion. 
When  he  fought,  if  he  was  forced  to 
fight,  he  liked  to  fight  with  his  back 
against  a  rock ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
fight  until  he  was  forced.  The  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  meet  them  in  this 
spirit  of  sitting  till  11  or  12  o'clock,  in 
conjunction  with  the  intimation  that  an 
organization  had  been  prepared  to  force 
the  Bill  through.  That  could  only  re- 
sult in  failure.  If  thoy  might  go  on  till 
they  came  to  an  important  Amendment, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  sit  till  12  o'clock 
on  Sunday  night  to  resist  any  unfair 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  the  design  which  had  just 
been  so  unfortunately  avowed. 

VOL,  CCXLVn.    [third  series.] 


Mr.  ONSLOW  had  not  been  asked 
to  lend  himself  to  any  system  of  organi- 
zation, and  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Pules- 
ton) merely  said  that  his  object  was  to 
assist  the  Government  in  passing  the 
Bill.  If  hon.  Members  would  allow  the 
Government  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  clauses  that  afternoon,  in  all  proba- 
bility there  would  be  no  need  for 
another  Saturday's  Sitting. 

Mr.  SHAW  heard  the  hon.  Member 
for  Devonport  (Mr.  Puleston)  say  quite 
distinctly  that  he  was  prepared  to  sit  all 
night.  That  was  not  the  way  to  facili- 
tate Business.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  was 
quite  prepared  to  help  the  Government, 
and  if  they  would  name  an  hour  which 
was  not  unreasonable  ho  would  be  quite 
willing  to  assent.  For  instance,  he 
would  not  object  to  9  o'clock,  or  even  to 
10,  in  order  to  get  the  Business  done; 
but  already  they  had  spent  an  hour 
in  these  discussions,  in  which  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  have  gone  on 
with  the  work. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  he  came 
down  to  the  House  that  day,  because,  as 
he  served  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Mutiny  Act,  he  felt  bound  to  give  such 
assistance  as  he  could.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  disposed  to  sit  there.  He  had 
been  working  hard  all  the  week,  he  had 
not  been  in  bed  any  night  before  three 
o'clock,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
work  any  harder  than  was  necessary. 
Still,  he  did  feel  that  unless  they  made 
more  progress  than  10  clauses  a-Sittiug 
their  sell-sacrifice  would  be  thrown 
away,  and  the  Bill  would  be  thrown 
over.  He  thought  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  go  on  until  a  substantial 
Amendment  was  reached  was  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  MONK  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  agree  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  go  on  to  a  certain  hour,  bo- 
cause  they  all  knew  the  way  in  which 
work  could  be  stopped  from  their  ex- 
perience in  the  past.  They  ought  to  go 
on  until  some  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
gress had  been  made,  and  he  was 
himself  perfectly  ready  to  sit  until  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Herschell) — to  go  on  with  the  Bill 
until  they  came  to  a  substantial  Amend- 
ment ;  but  the  Amendment  proposed  to 
the  present  clause  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leith  was  one  of  very  much  import- 
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ance,  and  he  did  not  think  that  either 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Durham  or  himself  was  a  good  judge 
of  it,  because  it  was  an  Indian  ques- 
tion. But  even  if  they  went  on  until 
they  came  to  a  substantial  Amend- 
ment, how  did  he  know  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  fulfil  his 
promise?  The  difficulty  was,  the  GK>- 
vernment  never  considered  any  Amend- 
ment which  came  from  that  side  of  the 
House  as  important.  There  was  evi- 
dently an  attempt  being  made  that  night 
to  carry  the  Bill  through  by  physical 
force.  [**No,  no!"]  It  was  all  very 
well  for  hon.  Members  to  say  **  No,  no! " 
but  that  had  been  admitted  by  an  hon. 
Member  opposite.  He  (Mr.  Pamell) 
remembered  very  well  what  came  of  the 
26  hours*  Sitting  on  the  African  Bill, 
and  he  saw  that  precisely  the  same  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  now  as  on 
that  occasion.  He  was  not  going  to  wear 
himself  out  as  uselessly  as  he  did  then, 
but  intended  to  keep  up  his  strength. 
He  should  not  speak  again ;  but  he 
should  use  every  Form  which  the  House 
allowed  in  order  to  prevent  the  Bill 
being  hurried  through  Committee  with- 
out being  properly  discussed.  He  could 
assure  the  Government  that  it  would 
take  them  much  longer  than  26  hours 
to  press  the  Bill  through  Committee  by 
physical  force.  During  the  26  hours' 
Sitting,  he  and  several  other  Irish  Mem- 
bers were,  unfortunately,  subjected  to 
great  provocation  and  the  most  scanda- 
lous charges;  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  to  stand  some  of  the  things 
which  were  said  to  them  at  that  Sitting. 

The  OHAIEMAN  said,  he  must 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that 
what  he  was  now  stating  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  there  was 
every  reason  for  his  course,  which  he 
intended  to  end  in  a  Motion  to  report 
Progress.  He  submitted  that  they  would 
never  reach  an  Amendment  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  considered 
important,  because  he  considered  none 
of  them  important.  He  (Mr.  Parnell) 
and  his  Friends  had  been  left  repeatedly 
in  minorities  of  16,  25,  and  35 — none  of 
them  having  exceeded  40 — yet  now  it 
turned  out  that  they  had  been  right  all 
along,  and  that  the  Government  had 
been  wrong.  For  instance,  the  whole 
of  the  evening  of  Thursday  was  spent  by 
one  or  two  of  the  Irish  Members,  until 

Jfr,  Pamell 


the  conscience  of  the  Committee  was 
aroused ;  and  when  it  was  aroused, 
after  a  time  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer attempted  to  turn  the  whole 
question  into  a  personal  matter ;  yet  the 
effect  of  that  discussion  was  that  the 
Government  had  now  made  fresh  an- 
nouncements, and  had  actually  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  g^eat  hopes  that  the 
flogging  clauses  would  be  entirely  with- 
drawn. He  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  act  up  to  his  word  as  an 
English  Gentleman,   and  to  keep  the 

fledge  which  he  gave  to  the  House. 
"  Oh,  oh!  "]  Well,  did  hon.  Gentle- 
men mean  to  say  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  not  an  English  Gen- 
tleman? On  the  19th  June  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  any  fair  dis- 
cussion on  the  principle  of  each  clause 
as  it  was  reached ;  but  was  it  fair  that 
they  should  be  asked  to  go  on  discussing 
clauses  when  they  were  exhausted  in 
this  way,  and  when  they  had  been  in 
the  House  since  half-past  1,  and  when 
they  had  been  in  the  House  also  up  to 
half-past  3  during  the  week?  This  was 
simply  a  monstrous  proposition.  Now,  the 
Government  were  asking  the  Committee 
to  do  that  which  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  promise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  When  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
anticipated  it  would  take  three  days' 
discussion;  to  that  he  (Mr.  Pamell) 
replied  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss 
such  a  Bill  in  the  time,  and  to  that  the 
Government  at  last  agreed,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Bill.  He 
wished  to  argue  the  Bill  fairly  and  fully ; 
but  if,  instead  of  argument,  the  Gh)vem- 
ment  were  determined  to  resort  to  force, 
why  they  would  use  what  little  force 
they  had  in  return.  Of  course,  they 
would  be  beaten  in  the  end ;  but  they 
would  fight  very  hard.  There  was  not 
a  single  thing  he  had  done  through  the 
whole  history,  since  he  first  commenced 
his  opposition  to  this  law  four  years 
ago,  in  a  minority  of  three  or  four,  that 
he  regretted,  or  that  had  been  proved 
to  be  wrong,  although  the  majority  had 
thought  so  at  the  time.  Therefore,  he 
could  not  regard  the  opinions  of  educated 
and  intelligent  Gentlemen  on  this  sub- 
ject so  highly  as  he  might  on  others. 

The  CHAIEMAN  reminded  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  was  only  by  the  indul* 
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gence  of  the  Oommittee  he  had  been 
permitted  to  continue  his  remarks.  He 
must  point  out  that  these  observations 
were  not  in  Order.  Had  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  with  the  Motion  ? 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  under 
the  impression  there  was  a  Motion  before 
the  Committee ;  but  if  there  were  not 
he  would  move  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  FarnelL) 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  if  the  energy 
and  ingenuity  which  had  been  spent  by 
hon.  Members  in  discussing  whether 
they  should  go  on  had  been  exercised 
in  proceeding  with  the  clauses,  they 
would  probably  have  pretty  nearly  by 
that  time  have  got  through  their  work. 
In  reference  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Qt>vernment  to  force  the  Bill  through 
the  House,  he  wished  to  say  that  the 
proposition  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  Part 
IV.  was  made  by  an  hon.  Member  on 
the  other  side,  which  seemed  to  him 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  a 
very  reasonable  one,  considering  the 
Amendments  on  the  Paper,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  was  made  by  a  Gentle- 
man who  thoroughly  understood  the 
Bill.  He  believed  that  an  hour  or  so 
would  fully  suffice  to  complete  that  part 
of  the  Bill.  He  also  entirely  repudiated 
the  charge  of  organized  obstruction. 
Certainly,  a  certain  number  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  arranged  to  sit  during 
the  dinner  hour ;  but  that  was  all  that 
had  been  done.  It  was  entirely  with 
the  Committee  to  decide  whether  they 
would  or  would  not  make  progress ;  and 
he  would  call  attention  to  the  remark- 
able fact  that  in  the  last  Division  76 
Members  were  in  favour  of  going  on, 
against  5  for  not  doing  so,  which  proved 
that  force  was  not  being  used  in  order 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Committee. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : 
Noes  67  :  Majority  63.  — 
No.  148.) 


—  Ayes    4 ; 
(Div.   List, 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Major 
0^  Gorman,) 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  4  ; 
Noes  67  :  Majority  63.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  149.) 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  BIGGAR  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man  do  leave  the  Chair.  They  had 
already  been  seven  hours  at  work, 
and  material  progress  had  already  been 
made  ;  yet  they  were  asked  to  pass  some 
30  clauses  more,  without  any  reference 
to  Amendments  which  might  be  proposed 
on  them.  That  was  a  thoroughly  un- 
tenable contention  ;  besides  which  it 
was  impossible  to  debate  the  merits 
of  particular  Amendments  when  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  sitting  for  seven  hours 
and  was  tired  out.  Recently,  on  an 
Amendment,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  made  an  answer  which  had  no  re- 
ference to  the  Amendment,  which  showed 
that  he  was,  even  then,  physically  unfit, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  these  Amendments.  Their  ob- 
ject was  not  merely  to  pass  a  Bill,  but  to 
make  an  Act  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. As  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, he  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
debate  on  agricultural  depression  the 
previous  night,  with  which  he  might 
have  been  more  or  less — probably  less — 
edified.  He  thought  the  primary  reason 
of  agricultural  depression  was  the  enor- 
mous rents  charged  by  landlords, 

The  CHAIRMAN  pointed  out  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  not  in  Order  in 
referring  to  the  debate  of  the  previous 
night  upon  another  question. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  replied,  that  ho  was 
only  pointing  out  what  he  would  have 
said  if  he  had  spoken. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER asked  whether  the  hon.  Member 
was  not  avoiding  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  ? 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  on  that  branch 
of  the  subject  he  had  really  said  all  he 
wanted  to  say.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
that  debate  he  went  home  to  his  lodg- 
ings ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  now  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind  that  he  was  prepared 
to  sit  down  as  long  as  the  Government 
might  think  it  convenient.  He  had  no 
private  engagements  that  evening,  and 
he  would  sit  there  until  any  time,  rather 
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than  allow  the  Government  to  pass  the 
BiU  unargued  and  unexamined.  He 
had  no  Amendments  down  himself;  but 
there  were  many  down  in  the  name  of 
hon.  Members  not  present. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (ifr.  Biggar,) 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  6  ; 
Noes  68 :  Majority  63.  —  (Div.  list, 
No.  160.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr, 
B,  Power.) 

Mb.  BIOGAB  said,  that  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  with  the  Bill  to- 
night, and  there  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  measure 
might  well  be  now  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however, 
proposed  to  continue  sitting  some  few 
hours  longer ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he 
(Mr.  Biggar)  was  quite  willing  to  go  on. 
He,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
formed  a  very  small  Party,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  sit  for  some  hours  longer  only 
about  half-a-dozen  of  them  would  be 
inconvenienced;  whereas,  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House,  some  60 
hon.  Members  were  subjected  to  the  in- 
convenience of  a  prolonged  Saturday 
Sitting.  The  balance  of  inconvenience, 
therefore,  rested  with  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  He  did  not  know  whether 
that  argument  would  or  would  not  in- 
fluence hon.  Members  opposite;  but 
there  was  also  the  inconvenience  to  the 
Chairman  and  to  the  officials  of  the 
establishment.  He  had  not  heard  the 
Government  ofiPer  any  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  tired-out  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  attempting  to  legis- 
late. It  certainly  was  not  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  country  that  hon.  Members 
should  undertake  to  do  that  which  was 
virtually  impossible — namely,  to  pass  a 
good  measure  when  they  were  worn  out. 
It  was  far  better  to  have  a  good  Bill, 
after  due  consideration  had  been  g^ven 
to  it,  than  a  bad  one,  hastily  passed  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon.  For  these  rea- 
sons, he  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  as  well  that  Progress  should  be  re- 
ported, and  that  the  Committee  ask 
leave  to  sit  again,  to  take  the  further 
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clauses  of  the  measure  into  considera- 
tion on  Monday.  It  was  altogether  im- 
possible to  give  a  Bill  of  this  importance 
the  fair  and  full  consideration  which  it 
deserved  after  such  a  prolonged  Sitting, 
when  they  were  all  tired  out.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  wish  that 
they  should  take  tne  clauses  which  he 
asked  them  topass  without  examination. 

Mr.  GEAT  said,  that  in  discussing 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  he  had  been  most 
anxious  not  to  imduly  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Committee ;  but  he  now  felt  called 
upon  to  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  R.  Power). 
For  his  own  part,  he  should  give  his 
best  attention  to  any  Amendments  on 
the  Bill  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward either  that  evening,  or  in  the  course 
of  to-morrow.  He  had  left  the  House 
some  hours  ago,  thinking  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  presence ;  but  a  mes- 
sage had  been  sent  to  him  to  the  effect 
that  Divisions  were  being  taken  on  the 
adjournment,  in  consequence  of  an  hon. 
Member  on  the  left — on  the  Gt>vemment 
side— having  stated  in  his  place  publicly 
in  the  House  that  relays  of  Members  had 
been  organized  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  force  the  Bill  through  at  that 
Sitting. 

Me.  PTJLESTON  rose  to  Order.  The 
hon.  Member  was  misquoting  the  obser- 
vation he  (Mr.  Puleston)  had  made.  He 
denied  that  he  had  stated  that  the  (xo- 
vemment  had  organized  relays  of  Mem- 
bers to  enable  them  to  force  the  Bill 
through  at  that  Sitting.  P' Order, 
order!"] 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Devonport  (Mr.  Puleston) 
was  not  entitled  to  rise  to  Order  to  cor- 
rect a  matter  of  fact.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  state  his  case  further  on. 

Mb.  gray  said,  that  it  was  within 
his  recollection  that,  two  years  ago.  a 
similar  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  to  force  a  measure  through 
that  House  during  a  single  Sitting 
by  means  of  physical  force.  He  was 
at  that  time  one  of  a  small  minority 
who  opposed  that  attempt,  and  he  had 
resisted  it  to  his  utmost.  He  was 
prepared  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
now,  and  as  often  as  it  might  be 
necessary  to  do  so;  because  such  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
was  unconstitutional,  and  utterly  destruc- 
tive to  the  liberty  of  Parliament.  That 
these  attempts  would  be  made  had  been 
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spoken  of  and  had  been  written  of. 
They  were  not  matters  of  gossip.  It 
was  complained  that  there  had  been 
iindae  criticism  of  the  Bill,  and  that 
there  had  been  so-called  obstruction ; 
but  those  who  had  made  these  com- 
plaints could  not  deny  that  substantial 
Amendments  on  important  points  had 
been  carried  by  those  who  had  criticized 
the  measure,  and  whose  criticism  was 
objected  to.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer now  wished  to  compel  them  to 
pass  some  20  odd  clauses  more  of  the 
Bill,  whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or 
not,  and  that  on  a  Saturday,  the  only 
night  which  hon.  Members  had  at  their 
disposal,  and  perhaps  would  force  them 
to  sit  all  through  Sunday.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
at  all  justified  in  adopting  such  a  course ; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  resist 
to  the  utmost  every  such  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  thought  that,  in  all 
circumstances,  a  small  minority  was  jus- 
tified in  resisting  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority; but  there  were  occasions — and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  was  one  of  them — 
when  a  minority,  however  small,  was 
amply  justified  in  availing  itself  of  all 
the  Forms  of  the  House  to  resist,  d  out- 
ranee,  all  attempts  to  force  a  measure 
through  without  time  being  given  for 
its  due  consideration.  This  was  an  occa- 
sion of  the  kind.  The  Government  had 
refused  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  his 
hon.  Friends.  He  wished  to  point  out, 
however,  that  they  were  all  in  a  good 
humour  so  far ;  if  the  discussion  de- 
generated into  a  wrangle,  as  it  did  on 
Thursday,  he  doubted  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  come  out  of  it  with  any 
greater  credit  than  they  did  that  night. 
Me.  PULESTON  said,  he  rose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarks  which  had  just 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Gray)  in  reference  to  the  statement 
which  he  had  made.  The  hon.  Member 
was  in  error  in  assuming  that  he  (Mr. 
Puleston)  had  said  that  the  Government 
had  arranged  for  relays  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  come  down  and  relieve  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Com- 
mittee to  sit  all  through  the  night.  He 
had  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  had,  as  he  had  already  explained 
privately  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell),  simply  got  up  in  his 
place,  and  stated  that  he,  amongst  others, 
had  arranged  to  remain  so  as  to  insure 


that  a  House  should  be  kept  for  the  con- 
duct of  Business,  and  that,  having  made 
that  arrangement  at  great  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  he  hoped  that  the  Leader 
of  the  House  and  others  would  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  object — that  of 
making  substantial  progress  with  the 
Bill.  That  was  the  arrangement  that 
had  been  entered  into.  There  was  no 
secret  agreement  of  any  sort.  It  was 
the  desire  of  hon.  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  as  well  as  on  the  other, 
that  the  Business  of  the  House  should 
be  carried  on,  and  he  hoped  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  attain  that  end  to- 
night, so  that  no  more  of  these  excep- 
tional Sittings  would  be  required. 

Majob  NOLAlN  said,  that  he  hoped 
that  they  were  not  going  to  have  a  re- 
petition that  night  of  the  discreditable 
proceedings  of  1877.  He  had  been 
away  from  the  Committee  for  the  last 
three  or  four  hours,  and  he  sincerely  re- 
gretted that  he  had  left,  because  he 
should  have  wished  to  have  argued  the 
point  as  to  the  propriety  of  reporting 
Progress  at  a  reasonable  hour.  That 
being  Saturday  night,  he  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
assent  to  the  proposal  for  adjourning ; 
for  he,  like  the  majority  of  people,  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  different  arrange- 
ments on  the  Saturday  from  those  of 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, when  he  expected  to  be  in  the 
House  until  late.  It  was  ridiculous 
for  the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
Puleston)  to  talk  about  relays  of  Mem- 
bers being  brought  there  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  enable  the  Committee  to  sit 
up  all  night. 

Mr.  PULESTON  said,  he  had  already 
positively  denied  that  he  had  made  any 
such  statement. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  Member  say  so.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  not  resort 
to  any  such  practice.  Two  of  the  clauses 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
the  Committee  to  pass  in  this  hasty 
manner  had  been  postponed,  and  he  had 
several  very  important  Amendments  to 
propose  on  them ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Government  were  not  going  to  try  and 
force  them  through  in  a  thin  Committee. 
He  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
have  some  little  mercy  on  hon.  Members 
and  on  himself,  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  not  to  require  them  to  sit  to  an  un- 
reasonable hour. 
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Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  ho  was  bound  in  fairness  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
(Major  Nolan)  to  say  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Devon- 
port  (Mr.  Puleston)  did  appear  to  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  un- 
fortunate, because  they  certainly  were 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  He  did  not 
himself  understand  the  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport  to  say  anjrthing  about  relays 
of  Members  being  brought  down  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  puleston  said,  that  he  had 
never  used  the  word  **  relays." 

Lord    EDMOND    FITZMAUEICE 
said,  he  had  not  understood  the  hon. 
Member  to  use  the  word ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,    just  possible  that   some 
such  construction  might  be  placed  upon 
the  words  he  had  used.    Considering  the 
hypercritical  mode  in  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  had  treated  the  Amend- 
ments which  had  been  proposed  by  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House,  he 
thought  that  they  themselves  should  be 
somewhat  guarded  in  the  expressions 
they  used.     At  the  time  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber made  his  remarks,  he  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice)  had  said  to  an  hon.  Friend 
near  him  that  he  expected  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  say — "  Save  me  from 
my  friends."    The  matter,  however,  had 
now  been  made  clear  by  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member,  and  it  ought  to  be 
accepted  that  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  force  the  Bill  through 
by  means  of  physical  strength.     That 
being  so,  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of 
the  Mouse  might  consent  to  waive  the 
point,  and  the  painful  impression  which 
the  language  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Devonport  had  left  upon  their  minds 
having  been  removed  he    hoped  that 
they  might  now  get  on  with  the  Bill. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  said,  that  he  desired 
to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  this 
Bill  was  a  very  urgent  matter,  inasmuch 
as  he  understood  that  the  present  Act 
expired  about  the  25th  or  26th  of  this 
month,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  either  this  or 
another  Bill  should  become  law  before 
that  time.  The  occasion,  therefore, 
being  urgent,  hon.  Members  should  agree 
to  get  on  with  the  Bill  until  a  reason- 
able hour  for  adjourning  had  arrived. 
He  was  satisfied  that  if  substantial  pro- 


gress were  made  with  the  Bill  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  no  desire  to  keep 
hon.  Members  in  attendance  beyond  a 
reasonable  hour.  He,  therefore,  asked 
hon.  Members  opposite  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  getting  on  with  the  Bill, 
so  that  they  might  dispose  of  at  least 
some  clauses,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  making  Motions  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Committee.  He  might  re- 
mind hon.  Members  opposite  that  they 
might  just  as  well  be  discussing  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  spend  time 
in  wrangling  over  the  hour  for  adjourn- 
ing. If  the  Government  desired  to  go 
on  until  a  reasonable  hour  for  adjourn- 
ing had  arrived,  he  was  sure  that  the 
hon.  Members  around  him  would  sup- 
port them.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  Government  might  have  ex- 
pected to  have  received  some  support 
from  those  who  usually  occupied  the 
Front  Bench  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House ;  but  he  regretted  to  see  that 
its  sole  occupant  was  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins). 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,   that  he  un- 
derstood   that    the    Government    were 
willing    to    adjourn    at    a    reasonable 
hour;  but  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  objected  to  fix  any  particular 
hour  for  adjourning,  through  fear  that 
hon.  Members  who  sat  opposite  to  them 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  talking  out  the  Bill.     He  was 
anxious  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  Gt>- 
vemment    which   would   prevent    that 
course  being    adopted,  and  that  was, 
that  when  a  certain  number  of  clauses 
had  been  passed  the  Committee  should 
report  Progress.     He  was  in  favour  of 
making  a  sensible   progress   with  the 
measure ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  re- 
peat what  he  had  said  an  hour  or  two 
ago  to  hon.  Members  who  had  moved  to 
report  Progress.     He  promised  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  that 
if  he  would  allow  the  discussion  on  the 
clauses  to  go  on  until  a  reasonable  hour 
for  adjourning  had  been    reached,   if 
there  was  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  force  the  Bill  on  be- 
yond that  time,  he  would  vote  with  him  to 
the  last.  Clause  141  was  now  under  consi- 
deration, and  if  that  clause  and  Clansee 
142,  143,  144,  145,  and  146  were  dis- 
posed  of,  he  should  consider  that  rea- 
sonable progress  had  been  made  with 
the  Bill  on  a  Saturday  Evening  Sitting. 
He  made  the  proposition  in  the  hope 
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that  both  the  Government  and  his  hon. 
Friends  would  consider  it  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  them. 
Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  appear  disposed  to 
come  to  any  compronuse  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  he  felt  bound  to 
state  for  the  information  of  those  hon. 
Members  who  had  entered  the  House 
since  the  discussion  had  arisen  how  mat- 
ters stood.  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Famell),  who  had  sat  in  his  place 
without  intermission  since  the  Chairman 
had  taken  the  Chair,  had  moved  to  re- 
port Progress  about  a  quarter  past  7 
o'clock.  The  hon.  Member  had  very 
reasonably  pointed  out  then  that  he  was 
physically  tired,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  was  also  very  much  exhausted  by 
his  labours,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
only  reasonable  that  Progress  should  bo 
reported.  But  what  was  the  answer  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  the  proposal  ?  He 
said  that  he  would  agree  to  report  Pro- 
gress when  24  clauses  had  been  passed  ; 
and  he  more  than  insinuated  that  if 
those  clauses  were  not  agreed  to  he 
would  withdraw  that  offer.  In  his  (Mr. 
Biggar's)  opinion,  that  offer  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  being  a  very 
liberal  one.  With  reference  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Eitchie),  that  this 
was  a  very  urgent  Bill,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  was  far  more  important  that 
a  measure  of  this  kind,  which  was  per- 
manently to  supersede  the  existing  law, 
should  be  a  good  and  well-considered 
one,  than  that  Parliament  should  be 
able  to  get  through  a  large  number  of 
crude  measures  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. The  practice  of  passing  Bills  hur- 
riedly through  the  House  led  to  an 
enormous  waste  of  time,  because  some 
half-a-dozen  Bills  had  afterwards  to  be 
brought  in  to  amend  and  re-amend  and 
to  consolidate  the  first  ill-considered 
measure ;  and  thus  the  same  thing  had 
to  be  done  over  and  over  again,  because 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  press  Bills 
through  that  House  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. He  submitted  that  any  Bill  that 
came  before  that  House  should  be  strictly 
and  carefully  examined  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  then  it  would  not  require 
to  be  amended  subsequently,  and  would 
not  give  rise  to  the  unfortunate  differences 


of  opinion  which  lawyers  and  Judges  so 
frequently  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Gray) 
had  adverted  to  the  controversy  which 
had  arisen  in  that  House  with  regard  to 
the  South  African  Bill.  That  measure 
had  been  pushed  through  that  House  by 
means  of  physical  force,  practically  un- 
examined in  its  details,  and  the  result 
was — the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  present  Zulu  War. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  he  must 
remind  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar)  that  the  Question  before 
the  Committee  was  that  Progress  should 
be  reported,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
would  bo  out  of  Order  in  adverting  to 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Cape. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that  he  must  re- 
spectfully submit  to  the  Chairman  that 
the  subject  to  which  he  was  adverting 
was  one  which  had  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  Question  before  the  Committee. 
It  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him  to 
what  time  the  Committee  sat  that  night; 
but  what  he  contended  was,  that  the  very 
fact  that  the  Chairman  had  stopped  him 
showed  that  he  had  been  as  long  in  the 
Chair  as  any  Chairman  should  bo  asked 
to  sit. 

The  chairman  rose  to  interrupt 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  :  Order,  order ! 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  also  rose  to  Order.  Was  the  hon. 
Member  in  Order  in  making  such  a  re- 
flection as  that  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Chairman  ? 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  language  of  the 
hon.  Member,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
unseemly,  and  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  such  as  the  Committee  ought  to  hear 
addressed  to  the  Chairman,  upon  whose 
conduct  and  ability  to  be  in  the  Chair  it 
seemed  to  reflect.  What  he  understood 
the  hon.  Member  to  have  said  was  that, 
from  his  manner  of  conducting  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  Committee,  it  appeared  that 
the  Chairman  had  been  long  enough  in 
the  Chair.  Language  like  that  ought 
not  to  be  addressed  to  the  Chair ;  and, 
therefore,  the  expression  ought  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  biggar  said,  that,  of  course,  he 
was  willing  to  withdraw  any  language 
that  he  had  used  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  reflection  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Chairman. 


-     1 
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Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  rose  to 
Order,  and  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
should  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  the 
words  he  had  used  reflecting  upon  the 
Chair. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  withdrawn  the  expression. 
He  must  protest  against  these  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir 
Alexander  Gordon),  to  exercise  terrorism 
over  hon.  Members.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, he  must  repeat,  had  withdrawn  the 
words.  [An  hon.  Membeb:  He  has 
not.] 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
rose  to  Order.  Was  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  justified  in  using  the  word 
**  terrorize,"  as  applied  to  the  action  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  ? 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  word 
'* terrorize"  was  not  a  proper  one  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  to  use 
towards  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and,  therefore,  he  should  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  certainly  he 
would  withdraw  the  word;  only  the 
word  he  had  used  was  **  terrorism,"  and 
not  "  terrorize.  He  wished,  however, 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  East  Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  County  (Mr. 
Biggar)  had  distinctly  withdrawn — [An 
hon. Member:  Disclaimed.]  [**No,no!"] 
— the  expression  which  had  been  obj  ected 
to  as  being  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the 
conduct  oi  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
Chair.  [Mr.  Assheton  Cross  :  No !] 
He  begged  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
pardon  ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan 
County  had  distinctly  withdrawn  the  ex- 
pression. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  must  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)  that  he  was  not  speaking  to  a 
question  of  Order,  but  to  one  of  fact. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  County 
(Mr.  Biggar)  had  better  speak  to  the 
question  of  fact,  being  best  able  to  do 
so.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  certainly 
not  understood  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cavan  County  to  withdraw  the  expres- 
sion. He,  therefore,  thought  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  state  that  he  did  so 
now. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  Committee  were  proving 
rather  clearly  that  the  time  had  arrived 


when  Progpress  should  be  reported. 
Several  Members  of  the  Committee — 
["Order,  order!"] 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  County  had  used  an 
expression  to  which  exception  had  been 
taken  by  other  hon.  Members,  on  the 
ground  that  it  reflected  upon  the  Chair, 
and  that  the  hon.  Member  had  risen,  he 
(the  Chairman)  understood,  with  the 
view  to  withdraw  that  expression.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, before  he  offered  any  further  re- 
marks, would  see  that  it  was  only 
respectful  to  the  Committee  that  he 
should  withdraw  the  expression. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  that  he  freely 
withdrew  any  expression  which  could  be 
supposed  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Chair,  although  he  really  did  not  exactly 
recollect  the  words  he  was  supposed  to 
have  used.  The  discussion,  however, 
that  had  just  taken  place  proved  to  him 
that  certain  hon.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were,  from  some  cause  or  another, 
not  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  closely  exa- 
mine the  details  of  this  Bill.  What  he 
wished  to  point  out  to  the  Committee, 
with  the  leave  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  Chair,  was  this — that  the  proceedings 
which  had  resulted  from  the  South 
African  Bill  afforded  an  illustration  of 
the  dangers  which  often  followed  upon 
hasty  legislation.  They  were  now  asked 
to  pass  24  clauses  of  an  important  Bill, 
after  the  Committee  had  been  sitting  for 
nearly  seven  hours.  He,  therefore,  felt 
bound  to  warn  the  Committee  against 
hasty  legislation,  and  he  wished  to  illus- 
trate his  argument  by  showing  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  South  African  Bill. 
He  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  the  Zulu  War,  much  as  he 
objected  to  it,  because  that  must  be 
argued  on  some  future  occasion  by  those 
who  were  more  qualified  than  he  was  to 
speak  upon  it ;  but  ho  wished  to  point 
out,  with  reference  to  the  South  Africa 
Bill,  that  a  great  many  clauses 

Mr.  EITCHIE  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cavan  County  was  in  Order  in 
referring  to  affairs  in  South  Africa  after 
the  ruling  from  the  Chair? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  the  point 
of  Order  to  which  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  call  the  hon.  Member  for  ^e 
County  of  Cavan's  attention  was  that  he 
was  not  entitled  upon  this  question  to 
deal  with  South  African  poHtics.  He  had 
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informed  the  hon.  Member  that  he  would 
be  out  of  Order  in  adverting  to  that  sub- 
ject on  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress. He  could  not)  however,  say  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  out  of  Order  in 
referring  to  what  had  occurred  during 
the  passing  of  the  South  African  fiiU 
as  a  precedent. 

Mb.  BIGGAB  said,  that  his  intention, 
in  referring  to  the  South  African  Bill, 
was  merely  to  exemplify  the  evils  of 
hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation,  and 
that  he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  refer 
to  South  African  politics  on  that  occa- 
sion. There  were  other  hon.  Members 
who  were  far  more  competent  to  deal 
with  South  African  politics  than  he  was, 
and,  therefore,  ho  would  not  offer  any 
remarks  upon  that  subject ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  ho  might  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  events  which  had  recently  occurred 
in  South  Africa  had  resulted  mainly  from 
the  policy  put  forward  in  that  Bill  and 
con^med  by  it.  Had  the  arguments 
put  forward  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  that  Bill  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  been  at- 
tended to  and  acted  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  probably  matters  at 
the  Cape  would  have  been  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  in  which  they 
now  stood.  And  yet  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  now  proposing  to  pur- 
sue precisely  the  same  course  with  re- 
gard to  the  measure  before  the  Com- 
mittee as  was  adopted  in  reference  to 
the  South  African  Bill — namely,  to  force 
it  through  Committee  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  while  only  four  or  five 
clauses  of  the  Bill  had  been  got  through 
in  six  or  seven  hours,  while  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  fresh  to  the  work,  the  Govern- . 
ment  now  asked  them  to  pass  some  24 
clauses  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  Sitting. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  in  those 
clauses,  for  he  had  not  read  them ;  but 
he  was  satisfied  from  the  Amendments 
on  them,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Paper,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  before  they  could  be 
g^t  through.  It  was  then  past  9 
o'clock,  and  probably,  if  the  clauses  down 
to  Clause  146  were  2)assed,  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  that  10  o'clock  was 
a  sufiiciently  late  hour  for  the  Committee 
to  sit.  But  the  proposition  that  they 
should  take  20  additional  clauses  was  a 
most  unreasonable  one ;  and  he  should 
not  advise  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell),  whose  opinion   on   this 


subject  he  valued  so  highly,  to  yield  to 
what  the  Government  proposed. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
he  had  only  one  remark  to  make  in  reply 
to  what  had  fallen  from  hon.  Members 
opposite,  and  that  was  that  this  was  not 
a  question  of  hasty  legislation  at  all, 
nor  one  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  had  been  invited  by  a  Notice 
upon  the  Paper,  but  of  proceeding  with 
the  consideration  of  the  13ill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  some  two  and  a-half  hours 
ago,  adopting  a  suggestion  which  had 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
had  said  that  he  did  not  propose  that 
the  Committee  should  sit  to  an  unreason- 
able hour,  and  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, they  should  not  go  beyond  the 
end  of  Part  IV.  What  was  the  position 
of  affairs  at  that  moment  ?  They  were 
then  on  Clause  141 ,  and,  with  reference  to 
that  clause,  one  Amendment  only  had 
been  placed  upon  the  Paper,  which  had 
been  substantially  accepted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. This  was  not  a  question  of 
passing  20  or  30  clauses,  but  whether 
the  Committee  should  go  on  with  the 
Bill,  or  should  be  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 
He  thought  that  the  country  would 
understand  that  four  or  five  hon.  Mem- 
bers said  that,  entirely  contrary  to  the 
constantly  expressed  wish  of  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  that  Committee,  they 
were  determined  that  the  Bill  should  not 
be  proceeded  further  with  that  evening. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  that  he  was 
sorry  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ritchie)  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the 
reflection  •he  had  done  upon  the  state  of 
the  Opposition  Benches. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  said,  that  in  making 
that  reflection  he  had  only  been  refeiTing 
to  the  Front  Bench. 

Mr.  HERSCIIELL  said,  that  it 
scarcely  came  well  from  an  hon.  Member, 
whom  he  (Mr.  Herschell)  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  evening,  to  make  any  such 
reflection  upon  the  empty  state  of  the 
front  Opposition  Bench.  He  himself 
had  been  there  at  considerable  personal 
inconvenience,  doing  his  best  to  assist  in 
the  passing  of  this  measure,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  he  believed  to  be  a  de- 
sirable one,  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
As  regarded  sitting  to  an  unreasonable 
hour,  he  had  frequently  formed  one  of  a 
very  small  minority  in  favour  of  report- 
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ing  Progress,  when  he  felt  that  there 
was  an  undue  attempt  to  force  a  measure 
on.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  said  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  was  afraid  of 
being  in  a  minority,  or  who  desired 
always  to  act  with  the  majority  in  unduly 
pressing  forward  a  measure  of  this  kind. 
He  fully  agreed  that  there  were  many 
cases  in  which,  where  a  question  of 
principle  was  involved,  a  minority  was 
justified  in  using  all  the  Forms  of  the 
House  to  enforce  their  views.  There 
was  only  one  occasion  on  which  he  had 
joined  in  sitting  up  to  a  very  late  hour, 
and  then,  certainly,  he  did  sit  up  all 
night,  and  that  was  when  he  was  assist- 
ing the  majority  of  the  Irish  Members 
to  pass  a  Bill  which,  it  was  said,  had  the 
approval  of  the  Irish  people  generally. 
He,  therefore,  felt  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, he  had  a  right  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Irish  Members  then  pre- 
sent. There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  general 
desire  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  to  a  reason- 
able hour,  and  when  that  hour  arrived 
he  would  join  them  in  moving  that 
Progress  should  be  reported.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  present  discussion  had 
originated  in  the  fear  that  some  sort  of 
organized  pressure  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  bear  by  the  Government. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  that  was 
certainly  the  case. 

Me.  HEESCHELL  said,  that,  if  when 
two  or  three  hon.  Members  thought  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  not 
desirable  to  proceed  further,  they  adopted 
a  course  calculated  to  prevent  the  f  ui1;her 
progress  of  a  Bill,  the  result  would  be 
that  it  would  always  be  in  the  power  of 
a  very  few  Members  to  set  at  naught  the 
wishes  of  the  majority,  which  would  be 
most  inconvenient,  and  would  gpreatly 
interfere  with  the  transaction  of  the 
Business  of  that  House.  If  that  position 
of  things  was  reversed,  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  would  think  that 
they  were  being  hardly  dealt  with.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  go  on  with  the 
Bill,  say,  for  an  hour  from  that  time, 
when  he  would  join  in  the  desire  that 
Progress  should  be  reported. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Herschell)  had  put  many  matters  before 
the  Committee  with  his  usual  ability; 
but  he  had  forgotten  one  very  important 
one — namely,  that  this  was  Saturday, 
when  working  men  were  accustomed  to 
have  a  holiday.     Ho  had  himself  worked 

Mr,  JSertchell 


hard  during  the  week,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  some  little  relaxation 
from  his  labours.  There  was,  however, 
another  point  to  which  he  desired  to 
draw  attention.  There  were  13  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  which  was  crammed  to  over- 
flowing, so  much  so,  that  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  was  obliged  to  sit  else- 
where, the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  was  obliged  to  stand  behind  the 
Chair,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  finding  no  place  for 
him  in  the  House,  thought  it  oetter  to 
remain  outside.  Looking  to  that  side 
of  the  House,  what  did  they  see  ?  Why, 
there  was  not  a  singlia  one  of  its  usual 
occupants  on  the  front  Opposition  Bench, 
the  only  hon.  Members  on  it  being  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell) 
and  another  hon.  Member.  Was  that  a 
fair  state  of  things  ?  Did  not  the  state  of 
the  front  Opposition  Bench  indicate  that 
the  Sitting  was  an  exceptional  one  ?  Why 
had  the  Government  fixed  upon  Satur- 
day for  taking  the  Bill  ?  For  the  last 
14  or  15  years  there  had  not  been  a 
real  Saturday  Sitting.  During  the 
whole  of  that  Parliament  no  Saturday's 
Sitting  had  lasted  beyond  12  or  1 
o'clock,  and  he  believed  that  Saturday 
Sittings  were  unknown  during  the  pre- 
vious Parliament.  How  could  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  feel  himself  justified  in  press- 
ing any  important  principle  involved  by 
the  Bill,  when  the  Leaders  of  half  the 
country  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence? He  believed  that  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  South  African  Bill  had  inspired 
the  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
with  undue  confidence,  and  had  resulted 
in  war.  He  was  afraid  that  the  course 
which  the  Government  were  now  taking 
with  regard  to  this  measure  would  in- 
spire those  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
administration  of  the  Army  with  undue 
confidence,  and  that  the  result  would  be 
much  to  be  regretted.  He  had  objected 
very  strongly  to  the  Bill  when  it  was 
first  introduced  ;  but  he  was  now  begin- 
ning actually  to  have  an  affection  for  it 
it  having  been  so  much  improved  by  the 
Amendments  which  had  been  introduced 
into  it^by  his  hon.  Friends  below  the 
Gangway.  But  if  the  Gt>vemment  in- 
tended to  force  the  Bill  through,  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  for  himself  and 
his  hon.   Friends    to  contend    against 
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them ;  they  were  too  strong  for  them.  If 
the  usual  occupants  of  the  front  Opposi- 
tion Bench  were  staying  away  hecause 
they  did  not  know  that  there  was  to  he 
a  prolonged  Sitting  of  the  House  on  the 
Saturday,  it  was  deplorahle ;  hut  if  they 
did  know  it,  and  remained  away  in  the 
face  of  that  knowledge,  it  was  still  more 
deplorahle.  He  wished  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  some  reasonahle  pro- 
posal as  to  the  numher  of  clauses  which 
they  would  he  content  to  pass ;  but  as 
to  taking  all  the  clauses  down  to  Clause 
1 65,  that  was  rather  too  strong  a  proposal. 
An  hon.  Member  had  suggested  that 
they  should  stop  at  Clause  149,  because 
there  was  an  important  Amendment  to 
be  proposed  in  Clause  150.  He  (Major 
Nolan)  thought  that  something  between 
Clause  146  and  149  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise. 

Mb.  J.  CO  WEN  said,  that  he  entirely 
sympathized  with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Herschell),  and  he  would  appeal  to 
hon.  Members  to  cease  this  needless 
talk.  K  any  principle  were  at  stake,  he 
could  understand  the  opposition  that 
was  offered  to  the  measure ;  but,  really, 
there  was  no  principle  whatever  at  stake 
on  that  occasion.  It  was  only  fair  to 
state,  after  the  observations  that  had 
fallen  from  hon.  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  get  the 
Bill  through  by  the  use  of  physical 
force,  the  Government  appeared  to  have 
submitted  it  to  the  Committee  in  perfect 
good  faith.  This  really  was  not  a  mea- 
sure of  the  Government,  but  of  the 
House  itself,  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  regulations  of  the 
Army.  The  Bill,  indeed,  had  originated 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  with  regard  to  the 
Mutiny  Bill ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
opposing  it,  that  hon.  Member  should 
have  struggled  to  get  it  passed,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  objectionable  parts 
of  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  he  himself 
had  condemned.  In  his  opinion,  a  very 
unnecessary  resistance  had  been  offered 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  that 
they  should  progress  with  the  Bill  up  to 
a  point  where  substantial  opposition 
would  arise.  He  would  appeal  to  hon. 
Members  not  to  continue  their  minute 
and  tedious  criticism  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  allow  the  will  of  the  majority  to 
prevail.     If  the  rights  of  the  minority 


were  to  be  continued  to'  be  respected, 
the  rights  of  the  majority  must  receive 
equal  consideration. 

Mr.  monk  said,  that  since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  having  a  seat  in  that 
House  he  had  never  heard  such  sheer 
and  absolute  nonsense  as  that  which 
had  been  uttered  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan). 

Mb.  call  an  said,  he  rose  to 
Order.  Had  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  a  right  to  say 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Major  Nolan)  that  he  had  addressed 
'* sheer  and  absolute  nonsense'*  to  the 
Committee  ? 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  had 
expressed  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Major  Nolan^  in 
rather  strong  and  in  rather  unusual  lan- 
guage ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  the 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  exceeded 
the  limits  of  Parliameiitary  debate. 

Mb.  monk  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Gal- 
way (Major  Nolan)  had  spoken  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  as  an  endea- 
vour to  intimidate  that  side  of  the 
House. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  he  rose  to  Order. 
He  wished  to  ask  when  he  had  used 
such  an  expression,  which  he  did  not 
remember  having  uttered  ? 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  could  not  rise  to  Order  on  a 
question  of  fact. 

Mb.  monk  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury  Bench  was  full,  whilst 
the  front  Opposition  Bench  was  empty ; 
but  that  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
some  four  or  five  hon.  Members  announc- 
ing that  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  Forms  of  the  House  for  preventing 
the  further  progpress  of  the  measure  that 
night.  Many  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  were  unwilling  to 
allow  a  few  hon.  Members  to  make  use 
of  such  threats  for  the  purpose  of  inti- 
midating the  House. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  that  he  rose  to 
Order.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr. 
Monk)  was  entitled  to  charge  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  attempting  to  intimidate  the 
House? 
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The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk) 
would  at  once  see  that  he  was  not  in 
Order  in  making  use  of  the  expression. 

Mb.  MONK  said,  that  he  at  once 
withdrew  the  word  "  intimidating." 
But  when  hon.  Members  said  that  they 
intended  to  use  all  the  Forms  of  the 
House  with  the  object  of  stopping  the 
further  progress  of  the  measure  that 
night,  it  seemed  to  him  something  ap- 
proaching intimidation.  K  the  Forms 
of  the  House  were  to  be  used  in  that 
manner,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  legislation  to  go  on.  He  thought 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
would  want  to  know  why  the  House  of 
Commons  was  to  be  prevented  &om  con- 
tinuing the  legislation  of  the  country. 
The  absence  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition had  been  referred  to ;  but  he 
begged  to  state  that  there  were  a  sufiB.- 
cient  number  of  Liberal  Members  pre- 
sent, who  were  prepared  to  support  a 
Conservative  Government  in  carrying  on 
the  Business  of  that  House — [  Cheers  and 
counter-cheers'] — aye,  and  they  were  ready 
to  stay  to  any  hour  of  the  night,  or  even, 
if  necessary,  of  the  morning,  in  order  to 
support  that  Conservative  Government 
when,  in  their  opinion,  that  Government 
was  doing  its  duty  to  the  country.  He 
protested  altogether  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell),  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Galway 
(Major  Nolan)  attempting  to  dictate  to 
the  House  at  what  time  they  should 
rise,  or  whether  the  Committee  should 
go  through  three,  or  four,  or  five  clauses 
of  the  Bill.  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
prefer  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  autho- 
rities who  had  charge  of  the  Bill. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  it  wsm 
always  unpleasant  to  be  attacked  once 
by  an  hon.  Member ;  but  it  was  rather 
pleasant  to  be  attacked  twice.  He  re- 
collected that  when  the  South  African 
Bill  was  under  discussion — ^he  was  not 
ashamed  of  that  measure,  although  hon. 
Members  opposite  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  proud  of  it — ^he  had  been  attacked 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Monk)  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  which  he  was  master. 
When  the  hon.  Member  attacked  him 
the  second  time  it  must  be  put  down  to 
political  differences,  and  he  was  glad  to 
say  that  he  differed  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  general  politics  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  hon.  Member  appeared  to 
think  that   hon.   Members    below  the 


Gangway  should  act  in  the  same  way 
whether  the  front  Benches  were  full  or 
empty.  When  their  proceedings  had 
arrived  at  such  a  stage  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  behind  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  (Sir  William  Edmonatone) 
yawned,  it  was  clear  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  they  should  adjourn. 
He  wished  again  to  remind  the  Gk>v6m- 
ment  that,  in  consequence  of  previous 
hasty  legislation,  the  country  had  been 
put  to  the  expense  of  many  millions  of 
money,  which  would  have  been  saved 
had  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition 
been  listened  to. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J.  Cowen)  had  kindly 
given  them  his  opinion,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, he  was  not  present  during  the 
discussion,  and,  therefore,  did  not  tho- 
roughly know  the  facts.  What  had  hap- 
pened ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer asked  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
clauses  passed,  or  that  the  Committee 
should  sit  until  a  certain  hour.  [The 
Chancellob  of  the  Exchequer  :  I  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.]  He  (Mr.  Biggar) 
would  not  contradict  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman; but  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  certainly  said  that 
they  must  work  until  a  reasonable'  time, 
meaning  11,  or  12,  or  1,  on  24  clauses. 
That  was  rather  a  Jewish  bargain.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell),  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
been  in  the  House  the  whole  of  the  day 
since  half-past  1,  had  offered  to  go  up  to 
Clause  146.  They  were  told  there  were 
no  Amendments  on  the  rest  of  that 
Part  rV. ;  but  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  knew  of 
some  important  Amendments  to  Clause 
150  to  be  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  Leitrim 
(Major  O'Beime).  Besides,  there  might 
be  many  important  Amendments  of 
which  Notice  was  not  on  the  Paper.  Ho 
never  offered  advice,  because  it  was  al- 
ways considered  a  thing  of  no  value; 
but  he  did  think  it  was  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  Public  Business  that  clauses 
should  be  passed  through  Committee 
without  examination. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER'  wished  to  correct  one  of  the  state- 
ments the  hon.  Member  had  just  made. 
At  7  o'clock  a  conversation  arose  as  to 
whether  the  Committee  should  proceed 
or  not;  and  he  himself,  then  speaking  in 
very  general  terms,  said  he  thought  the 
Committee  had  better  go  on  to  a  reason* 
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able  hour.  He  declined  to  name  any 
hour.  Then  the  hon.  and  gallant  Q-en- 
tleman  the  Member  for  Bath  (Sir  Arthur 
Hayter)  suggested  that  they  should  go 
to  the  end  of  Part  lY.,  and  that  proposi- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  GoTemment,  on 
condition  that  they  went  on  at  once.  On 
that  proposition  the  conversation  ensued 
which  had  lasted  to  the  present  time, 
very  nearly  three  hours.  He  never  asked 
the  Committee  to  sit  to  an  unreasonable 
hour,  and  Part  lY.  certainly  could  have 
been  completed  in  half-an-hour  or  so, 
certainly  long  before  the  time  which  they 
had  now  reached.  He  merely  would  ask 
the  Committee  whether  they  had  not  now 
had  sufficient  amusement,  and  whether 
they  would  not  now  go  on  with  the  few 
clauses  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  not  the  pleasure  of  the  Government 
that  they  should  go  on  in  this  way.  It 
was  no  pleasure  to  them  to  sit  on  a 
Saturday,  and  they  knew  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers sat  at  great  inconvenience.  They 
had  much  better  go  on,  without  saying 
how  long  they  would  sit,  or  at  what  par- 
ticular clause  they  should  stop. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  had 
just  come  to  the  House,  having  found 
to  his  surprise  that  the  light  in  the 
dock  Tower  was  still  burning.  Seeing 
that,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  some- 
thing important  was  going  on,  and  hold- 
ing it  his  duty  to  be  present  he  accord- 
ingly came  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  subject  in 
dispute  was  whether  the  Committee 
should  sit  for  one  or  two  hours  longer 
on  Saturday  or  not.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  not  a  convenient  thing  to  sit  on  a 
Saturday  at  all ;  and  they  only  did  so 
because  it  was  of  public  importance  that 
they  should  get  on  with  this  Bill.  It 
raised  several  questions  of  high  interest, 
and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  they  were 
in  a  more  satisfactory  position  in  regard 
to  them  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day.  But  it  seemed  to  him  almost  ab- 
surd to  meet  on  Saturday  and  not  to  try 
to  do  Business.  Now,  as  he  had  said, 
the  real  question  they  were  discussing  at 
present  was,  whether  they  should  sit  an 
hour  or  two  longer  or  not.  There  was, 
he  was  sony  to  hear,  an  hon.  Member 
absent  who  had  an  important  Amend- 
ment to  propose.  But  he  suggested  whe- 
ther that  hon.  Member's  opinions  might 
not  be  represented  by  his  Friends,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  proceed.  But  what 
they  had  really  to  consider  was  how  they 


were  going  to  get  through  the  Business. 
That  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
There  were  only  three  or  four  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper  in  Part  lY.,  which 
he  understood  were  accepted  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  then  they  got  to  the  Part 
where  it  was  proposed  they  should  leave 
off.  Hon.  Members  must  remember  that 
they  might  discuss  amongst  themselves 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  and 
he  would  not  say  which  was  which ;  but 
he  would  point  out  that  the  country  was 
forming  an  opinion  about  the  House 
which  was  exceedingly  unpleasant. 
They  were  beginning  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  what  went  on  at  West- 
minster and  what  went  on  at  Versailles, 
and  he  did  not  like  those  comparisons. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  ought  to  recollect  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  greatest 
Representative  and  Parliamentary  As- 
sembly which  had  ever  existed.  They 
had  a  very  high  character  to  maintain, 
and  he  not  consider  they  would  act  quite 
consistently  with  that'  character  if  they 
thought  that  when  they  met  on  a  parti- 
cular day  it  was  important  to  discuss  at 
great  length  the  question  whether  they 
should  sit  half-an-hour  or,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  hours  longer  before  the  Sitting 
was  suspended. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  the  suggestion 
now  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  that  they  should  go  on  until  they 
came  to  important  Amendments,  was 
one  to  which  he  had  assented  a  long  time 
ago.  He  would  make  no  bargain  with 
Government  whatever.  He  would  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  when  there 
was  a  proposition  that  they  should  go  on 
until  they  came  to  a  certain  clause  which 
they  intended  to  dispute  he  had  risen  to 
support  it.  At  the  time  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently fortunate  to  catch  the  Chairman's 
eye,  and  the  temper  of  the  Committee 
had  not  reached  the  point  which  it 
afterwards  attained.  He  then  suggested 
that  they  should  go  on  as  far  as  Clause 
146,  although  there  were  some  debat- 
able points  between  the  point  where 
they  then  were  and  that  clause.  He  was 
willing  to  do  so  still.  After  that  he  would 
ask  that  Progress  should  be  reported, 
as  he  hoped  to  make  some  important  alter- 
ations on  Clause  147.  He  would  like 
to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Memberfor  Newcastle  (Mr.  J. 
Co  wen),  whose  opinion  he  always  valued. 
He  had   rather  chided  them  for    the 
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coarse  they  had  taken.     But  he  (Mr. 
Parnell)  would  remind  the  Committee  that 
neither  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
nor  the  right  hon.  G-entleman  who  had 
just  spoken  had  been  present  until  quite 
lately,    and  did   not  know   what   had 
taken  place.     He  might  now  repeat,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
they  had  expressed  their  willingness  to 
go  as  far  as  147  at  a  quarter  past  7. 
They  had  even  offered  to  go  on  until 
then,  if  the  Government  desired  it ;  but 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said — 
'*  No,  we  shall  goon  till  11  or  12,  or  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  Clause  165  we  shall 
consider  whether  we  have  done  enough." 
Now,  that  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  did  not  l&nk 
right ;  after  they  had  sat  on  Saturday  for 
a  greater  number  of  hours  than  they  had 
ever  before  sat  on  a  Saturday,    he  did 
not  think  it  reasonable  to  ask  them  to 
treat  that  day  as  an  ordinary  week-day, 
and  as  if  they  had  met  at  a  quarter-past 
4,  instead  of  half-past  1.     Let  them  look 
at  the  work  that  had  been  done.     As  to 
all  this  talk  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the    Secretary  of   State    for    the 
Home   Department,    he    (Mr.   Parnell) 
did  not  know  whether  **  contemptible" 
was  a  Parliamentary  word,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  not  use  it;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  utter  nonsense  for  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    to  talk    of   a    small 
minority  being  opposed  to   a  vast  ma- 
jority.   Their  (the  Irish)  Party  consisted 
of   60  or  70  Members,  of  whom  they 
had  10  present ;   while,  with  all  their 
vast  majority,  forsooth,  the  Government 
had  only  between  60  or  70,  so  that  there 
was  just  as  good  a  proportion  of  one 
Party  as  of  the  other,  and  that  being  so 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  need  not  talk 
about  his  *' vast  majority."     What  had 
this   small    and  insignificant    minority 
done  ?     Had  it  not  compelled  the  vast 
majority,  over  and  over  again,  to  admit 
that  they  were   wrong — that    was,  the 
small    and    insignificant    minority,    by 
insisting  upon  what  they  knew  to  be 
right   and  just,  had  beaten  this  great 
Conservative  Party  with  its  following  of 
Members  who  would  go  into  the  Lobby 
without  knowing  anything    about    the 
question,  who  would   fight  as  blindly 
as  any  Party  ever  fought   in  that  or 
any  other  age  ?    They  might  talk  about 
the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  much  as  they  pleased.     Was  there 
ever,  he  would  repeat,  any  Party  in  any 
I/egislative  Assembly  which  ever  voted 

Mr.  Pamell 


so  blindly  as  the  present  majority  of  the 
Government.  He  (Mr.  Parnell)  and  his 
small  and  insignificant  minority,  had 
shown  to  the  whole  country  that  that 
majority,  with  its  opinions,  was  not 
worth  a  farthing,  while  they  had  been 
repeatedly  forced  to  admit  that  they  had 
been  wrong,  and  that  they  had  been 
wasting  the  public  time.  They  had  held 
out  against  their  own  convictions; 
against  every  dictate  of  reason,  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  justice ;  and .  only  when 
they  had  been  driven  back,  only  when 
they  could  hold  out  no  longer  against 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  had  thej 
admitted  that  they  were  wrong.  That 
was  the  worth  of  their  g^eat  Conserva- 
tive majority. 

Mb.  CALLAN  thought  a  great  deal  of 
this  unseemly  altercation  might  have 
been  avoided.  Only  one  thing  had  led 
to  more  disorder  and  altercation  than 
even  the  action  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  was  the  conduct  of  one  who, 
placed  in  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
House,  had  allowed  un-Parliamentary 
language  to  be  used.  When  he  (Mr. 
Callan)  entered  the  House,  he  heard 
the  words  "sheer  nonsense." — [Mr. 
Parkell  :  Utter  nonsense.]  —  xes, 
**  utter  nonsense,"  applied  with  refer- 
ence to  what  had  been  said  by  an  Irish 
Member.  When  the  Chairman  had  been 
called  upon  to  decide  upon  it,  he  had 
ruled  that  the  hon.  Member  was  not  out 
of  Order  in  using  it.  The  result  was, 
that  they  had  heard  the  same  phrase 
applied  to  one  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
House.  Thus  they  had  seen  the  Chair- 
man,  sitting  calmly  and  judicially  in 
the  Chair,  and  allowing,  without  the 
smallest  sign  of  objection  on  his  part, 
language  to  be  used,  which,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  decide,  in  the  case  of 
the  Leader  referred  to,  he  was  forced  to 
admit  was  un-Parliamentary  and  should 
have  been  withdrawn.  There  was  a 
feeling  amongst  his  Friends  that  fair 
play  was  not  administered — [CW«  of 
*'No,  no!"  and  interruption,']  If  you 
will  allow  me  to  conclude  my  sentence 

Sir  UGHTRED  KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WOETH  rose  to  Order.  He  submitted 
that  if  a  question  was  to  be  raised  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  Chairman  it 
must  be  heard  with  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  say  that 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
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Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan),  as  far  as  they 
apply  to  myself,  are  such  as  I  shoxild 
naturally  be  reluctant  to  impugn  ;  but  I 
must  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  it 
urill  be  impossible,  either  for  myself  or 
for  any  other  Member  of  this  House,  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  House,  if  such  a  direct  attack  can 
be  made  upon  the  fairness  of  his  con- 
duct, without  being  noticed  and  dealt 
with  by  the  Committee  or  by  the  House. 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  Excuse  my  interrupt- 
ing you,  Sir.  On  Thursday  night,  we 
had  an  example  of  the  disadvantage  of 
interrupting  a  Member  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence.     [**  Order,  order !  "] 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  ofut 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  that 
my  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  observation  which  he 
has  used,  charging  me,  in  direct  terms, 
with  not  giving  fair  play.  ['*  No, 
no !  "  *'  Order,  order !  *']  I,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Ughtred  Kay- Shuttle  worth),  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  my  opinion  with  ro- 
g^ard  to  that  phrase  ?  I  have  left  it  to 
the  Committee  to  pronounce  what  course 
they  think  proper  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  expression  used. 

Mb.  CALLAN :  I  beg  pardon ;  I  was 
interrupted  in  a  sentence.  The  language 
I  nsed,  and  the  words  **  fair  play,"  were 
not  intended  to  apply  to  you.  Sir,  but  to 
onr  treatment  by  the  Government.  I 
did  not  intend  to  apply  to  you,  and  had 
I  done  so  I  would  fearlessly  avow  it, 
and,  if  necessary,  defend  it.  The  lan- 
guage I  used  was  applied  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — that  fair  play  did 
not  seem  to  be  administered  by  that 
side  of  the  House  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  on  this  side.  If  you  wish  to  take 
down  the  words,  so  that  their  accuracy 
may  be  unquestioned,  I  will  write  them 
for  you. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  understand 
the.  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  rising  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  or  explaining 
the  words  that  had  been  objected  to.  I 
did  not  myself  precisely  catch  what  the 
words  were ;  but  I  understand  them  to 
have  been  to  this  effect — that  the  charge 
npon  the  Chair — ^p*  No,  no!  On  the 
Gtovemment."]  —  Very  well,  then,  in- 
stead of  interrupting  me,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  rise,  and  say  that  ho  did 
not  charge  the  Chair — [Mr.  Parnell  : 
JLe  has  said  so.] — or  did  not  intend  to 


impute  to  the  Chair  any  unfairness — 
[Mr.  Parnell  :  He  has  said  so  already.] 
— I  imagine  we  shall  be  satisfied ;  but  I 
understand  the  general  tenour  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  observations  to  be  a 
complaint  against  the  fairness  of  the 
Chair.— [**  No,  no !  "]— [Mr.  Parnell  : 
Against  your  fairness,  not  of  the  Chair.] 
If  that  is  distinctly  imderstood,  my  ob- 
jection fcdls  to  the  ground.  Any  charge 
against  the  Government  is  one  thing,  as 
to  which  we  are  not  surprised ;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  allow  the 
position  of  our  Chairman  to  remain 
impugned  by  any  hon.  Member  without 
a  distinct  disclaimer  from  that  Member. 
As  regards  ourselves,  we  are  quite  con- 
tent to  leave  our  conduct  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  I  decline  to  be  lec- 
tured by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer into  any  course  of  procedure  that  I 
myself  may  not  think  fit  to  adopt. 

Mr.  PAENELL  :  I  rise  to  Order. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
spoken  on  the  point  of  Order,  and  I  think 
that  other  hon.  Members  in  this  House  are 
also  entitled  to  speak  on  the  point  of  Order. 
I  distinctly  heard  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan).  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  did  not  hear  him.  He 
admits  that  he  did  not  hear,  and  yet 
he  calls  upon  the  hon.  Member  to  dis- 
claim doing  that  which  he  has  never 
done.  What  were  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted in  the  middle  of  his  sentence  ? 
His  words  were  these — ''that  fair  play  was 
not  administered."  When  he  had  got  as 
far  as  that,  he  was  interrupted  at  once 
by  the  hon.  Member — [^Loud  and  con- 
tinued interruption,'] — Now,  I  shall  re- 
commend hon.  Members  of  the  Committee 
to  take  the  advice  offered  to  them  the  other 
evening  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright),  to  have 
a  little  patience,  and  not  to  interrupt  a 
Member — even  although  he  is  a  poor 
Irish  Member,  who  can,  perhaps,  be 
easily  trampled  upon — in  the  middle  of 
his  sentence.  This  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk,  in  this  case,  was 
saying  that  *'  fair  play  was  not  being 
administered;"  and  the  conclusion  of 
his  sentence  would  have  been  "by  the 
Government." 

Mr.  RITCHIE  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  quoted 
words  to  which  exception  had  not  been, 
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taken.  What  lie  (Mr.  Bitchie)  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  to 
say,  with  reference  to  the  Chairman's 
conduct  in  the  Chair,  was  that  he  came 
into  the  House  and  heard  language 
used  bj  hon.  Members  of  that  House 
that  was  altogether  un-Farliamentarj, 
without  being  called  to  Order. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  rose  to  Order  also. 
He  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that  he 
was  quite  satisfied  that  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan)  were  not  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man's conduct  in,  or  management  of,  the 
Chair.  Had  there  been  any  reason  to 
find  fault  with  that  conduct,  the  Constitu- 
tional course  for  bringing  that  conduct 
before  the  proper  authority  would  have 
been  fearlessly  adopted.  But  his  hon. 
Friend  had  no  reason  to  take  exception 
to  the  Chairman's  conduct,  and  all  the 
attempts  of  hon.  and  right  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  throw  them  aside  from  the  path 
of  Order  would  utterly  fail.  They  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  Chairman's 
ruling,  and  the  only  thing  that  ever 
tended  to  weaken  his  authority  was  that 
his  rulings  were  ingeniously  misrepre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Leader  of  the  House.  He  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
ventured  to  suggest  that  there  should 
be  no  further  reference  to  words  that 
were  not  taken  down  immediately  on 
their  being  uttered — that  being  the 
Bule  of  the  House.  The  only  question 
in  dispute  was  that  with  regard  to  the 
Chairman's  ruling,  and  it  arose  out  of  a 
misconception.  There  was  no  objection 
to  that  ruling.  He  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  the  question  of  Order  should 
be  let  alone,  and  that  the  clauses  should 
be  proceeded  with.  A  little  Business 
might  be  proceeded  with.  Let  there  be 
no  further  waste  of  time  in  recrimina- 
tion. 

Motion  and  Amendment  severally  ne- 
gatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  142  (Constitution  and  proceed- 
ings of  military  court  of  requests) 
agreed  to. 

Clause  143  (Execution  of  judgment 
of  military  court  of  requests). 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  wished  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  moving  Amendments  to  these  clauses, 
because  he  felt  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  do  so. 

Clause  agreed  to, 
Mr,  Bitchie 


Clause  144  (Courts  of  small  causes 
and  civil  courts  in  Lidia)  agreed  to. 

Legal  Penalties  in  Matters  respecting  ForecM, 

Clause  145  (Punishment  for  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  deserter). 

Sib  ARTHUR  HATTER  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  78,  line  28,  to 
leave  out  the  words  **  or  absentee  with- 
out leave." 

Major  NOLAN  asked  for  some  ex- 
planation of  the  Amendment. 

The  chairman  explained  that  the 
Amendment  proposed  affected  the  145th 
clause,  page  78,  line  28. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  it  was  not  on 
the  Paper,  and  its  effect  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  hon.  Member. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  said,  his 
Amendment  would  restore  the  law  to  its 
present  position  with  regard  to  absentees 
without  leave. 

Major  NOLAN  agreed  with  the 
Amendment ;  but  explained  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  allowing 
Amendments  not  on  the  Paper  to  pass. 
He  had  feared  that  its  object  was  one  of 
an  opposite  tendency. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  struck 
out  accordingly. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  78,  to  leave  out 
all  the  words  after  the  word  *'  months/' 
in  line  30,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
clause. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  stntck 
out  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  146  (Punishment  for  inducing 
soldiers  to  desert). 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  to  omit,  in  page  79,  line  6, 
the  words  *'  directly  or  indirectly."  The 
clause  contained  a  severe  penalty,  which 
might  be  imposed  on  almost  anybody 
by  stretching  the  application  of  these 
words. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  etruck 
out  accordingly. 

Sir  ARTHUR  HAYTER  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  the  omission  from  sub- 
section 1,  lines  7  and  8,  of  the  words  **  or 
absent  himself  without  leave." 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  siruei 
out  accordingly. 
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Sir  AETHTJE  HAYTER  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  the  omission  from  sub- 
Bection  3,  lines  32  and  33,  of  the  words 
*'  or  absentee  without  leave." 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  struck 
out  accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  147  (Apprehension  of  deserters 
or  absentees  without  leave). 

Sir  AETHUR  HAYTER  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  to  omit  from  page  79, 
line  17,  the  words  "or  absentees  with- 
out leave." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  Btruck 
out  accordingly. 

Mr.  PARNELL  hoped  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  now  agree  to 
report  Progress.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant clause.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  ask  the  Government  to  make  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  clause.  He 
moved  that  Progress  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
ParnelL) 

Colonel  STANLEY  protested  against 
Buch  a  proceeding  at  a  time  when  there 
vrereno  disputed  Amendments,  and  hoped 
the  Committee  would  proceed.  The 
Committee  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
consider  the  Amendments  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  although  they  were  not  on 
the  Paper,  if  he  would  explain  them. 

Mr.  G'DONNELL  thought  fair  pro- 
gress had  been  made  to-day — a  progress 
not  to  be  counted  by  the  nimiber  of 
clauses  only,  for  a  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  future  progress,  by  means  of  an 
agreement  on  the  most  contentious  parts 
or  the  Bill.  There  would  now  be  a  dis- 
position to  treat  the  subject  of  flogging 
as  calmly  as  possible  next  week,  and 
with  the  desire  to  come  to  terms  regard- 
ing it.  There  were  important  Amend- 
ment to  this  clause,  and  he  was  certain 
that  to  proceed  with  them  now  would 
not  be  fair.  If  the  Government  had 
nven  warning  that  they  wore  going  to 
have  anything  like  a  late  Sitting,  their 
Friends  might  have  been  fairly  con- 
Bulted  as  to  the  support  they  were  pre- 
pared to  give  to  those  Amendments ;  but 
the  position  in  which  the  Government 
had    placed  some    hon.   Members,   by 
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threatening  an  all  night  Sitting,  had 
come  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  com- 
pletely upset  all  their  arrangements. 
That  was  not  calculated  to  save  time ; 
because  there  were  quite  enough  of  his 
Friends  in  the  House  to  prevent  any 
progress,  although  not  enough  to  secure 
what  they  desired:  but  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  guided  by  a  consideration  of 
the  position  from  that  point  of  view, 
but  by  the  consideration  of  the  support 
which  they  wished  their  Amendments 
to  receive.  A  number  of  hon.  Members, 
who  would,  undoubtedly,  support  some 
of  their  Amendments,  were  not  present, 
having  had  no  notice  as  to  the  length  of 
the  Sitting.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
Government  to  speak  of  the  exigencies 
of  Public  Business.  Bandyings  were 
not  Public  Business;  and  a  Bill  that 
there  was  not  the  opportunity  of  fairly 
amending  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
good  Bill.  Let  the  Government  weigh 
their  responsibility,  and  consider  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  force  on  a  Bill  at 
such  an  hour,  without  due  notice  to  the 
body  of  the  House.  This  threat  of  the 
Government  to  resort  to  physical  force, 
without  giving  Notice  of  their  intention, 
must  materially  injure  the  progress  of 
Public  Business.  The  Government  was 
attempting  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Committee,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  had  evidently  taken  into  their  con- 
fidence a  number  of  hon.  Members  of 
their  own  Party,  and,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  more  subservient  Members  of  the 
Opposition.  \Criea  of  ** Order!"  and 
''Withdraw  in 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Such  language 
cannot  be  permitted.  The  hon.  Member 
will  see  that  it  is  not  respectful  to  the 
Committee  to  speak  of  any  of  its  Mem- 
bers as  "subservient." 

Mr.  O^DONNELL  said,  he  would 
withdraw  the  words  "more  subser- 
vient," and  substitute  "more  facile,*' 
"  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  powers 
that  be,"  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But 
the  Government  had  kept  back  their  in- 
tention from  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  reduced  the  legislation  by 
Parliament  by  deliberation  to  legislation 
by  previous  confederacy.  That,  he  sub- 
mitted, amounted  to  a  confederacy 
against  the  liberties  of  the  individual 
Members. 

Earl  PERCY :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  Order.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan     (Mr.     O'Donnell)     has     used 
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words  to  the  effect  that  eertaiu  Members 
of  this  Committee  are  more  subservient 
than  others,  and  you  have  ruled  that 
those  words  are  out  of  Order.  I  ask 
you,  whether  he  has  withdrawn  those 
words,  or  whether  he  has  not  ? 

The  chairman  :  I  understood  the 
hon.  Member  to  withdraw  them. 

Mb.  0*D0NNELL:  I  substituted 
other  words.  [ * '  Withdraw,  withdraw ! ' '] 
I  have  already  withdrawn  them  ;  and  I 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
brings  his  faithful  followers  down, 
might,  at  least,  induce  them  to  listen 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Committee. 
I  might  have  concluded  by  this  time; 
but  Uiey,  apparently,  neither  listen  to 
your  ruling,  Sir,  nor  to  what  I  am  say- 
ing. They  might  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
Chair,  and,  when  they  see  the  Chairman 
is  well  satisfied,  rest  content.  It  is  no- 
thing short  of  being  disrespectful  to  the 
Chair  to  be  continually  lecturing  the 
Chairman  on  this,  that,  or  the  other.  I 
think  our  respected  Chairman  is  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  the  Order  of  this 
Committee,  without  being  continually 
lectured  on  his  duties,  and  appealed  to 
by  the  professional  conversationalists 
below  the  Gangway.  Some  compact 
appears  to  have  been  entered  into  that 
has  not  been  communicated  to  the 
general  body  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  I  only 
want  to  make  one  observation  to  hon. 
Members.  At  present  we  are  settling 
nothing.  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  says  he  has  certain  Amend- 
ments to  propose  in  the  clause.  It  may 
very  likely  be  that  his  Amendments 
may  be  accepted  by  the  Government. 
He  has  given  us  no  Notice  of  them  ;  and 
I  presume,  therefore,  that  something 
has  struck  him  now  that  has  not  struck 
him  before.  If  it  had  struck  him  before, 
it  would  have  been  only  fair  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  put  it  on  the  Paper.  If 
not,  the  Committee  should,  at  all  events, 
know  what  it  is  before  he  asks  us  to  re- 
port Progress.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  at 
this  time  of  night,  there  can  be  no  long 
discussion;  but  if  it  is  not  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  we  might  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  proposed  Amendments  at 
once. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  had  pre* 
viously  appealed  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  to  allow  sub- 
stantial progress  to  be  made,  on  the 
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understanding  that  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  detain  Members  an  unduly  long 
time,  he  would  afterwards  join  him  in 
resisting  that  attempt.  Substantial  pro- 
gress had  since  been  made,  and  now  he 
was  ready  to  join  his  hon.  Friend  in 
the  most  strenuous  and  protracted  re- 
sistance to  what  was  unreasonable.  It 
was  nearly  1 1  o'clock  on  Saturday  night, 
and  it  was  unreasonable  either  to  ask 
anyone  to  state  his  Amendments,  or  to 
propose  to  go  forward.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  attempt,  by  physical  force, 
to  keep  hon.  Members  sitting. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
said,  he  opposed  the  former  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress;  but  there  was  cer- 
tamly  a  difference  between  7  o'clock  and 
11.  He  did  not  understand  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  offer  any  determined  opposition 
to  the  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
but  merely  to  suggest  that  the  Amend- 
ments should  be  stated.  It  was  rather 
extraordinary  that,  having  studied  the 
Bill  as  he  had  done,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  should  not  be 
able  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  Amend- 
ments he  wished  to  put.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  wished  to  draft  his  Amendments 
very  carefully ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  give  the  hon.  Member 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  having  substantially  carried 
his  point  that  Progress  should  be  made, 
would  now  consent  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  he  had  a  propo- 
sition to  make  with  regard  to  the  Ainend- 
ments  on  the  clause.  Those  Amend- 
ments raised  serious  questions.  If  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  con- 
sent to  the  postponement  of  the  clause, 
upon  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tne  Home  Department  had  an  Amend- 
ment which  would  cause  a  long  discus- 
sion, he  (Mr.  Callan)  and  his  Friends 
would  not  object  to  Clauses  148,  149,  and 
150  being  proceeded  with,  provided  that 
after  Clause  150  had  been  agreed  to 
Progress  should  be  reported.  He  hoped 
the  Government  Bencn  would  not  refuse 
to  accept  this  reasonable  proposition. 

Mr.  GEAY  said,  that  was  an  ad- 
mirable suggestion ;  but  there  was  this 
against  it — that  there  was  an  important 
.^endment  on  the  Paper  on  Clause 
150,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Major    O'Beime),   in  whose   name  it 
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appeared,  was  not  present.  He  (Mr. 
Oray)  did  not  think,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  clause  ought  to  pass 
9ub  silentio. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEB  said,  the  Government  were  will- 
ing to  consider  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  thrown  out ;  but  there  was  a  tech- 
nical difficulty  in  the  way.  The  clause 
had  been  amended,  and,  therefore,  it 
could  not  be  postponed.  The  Govomment 
were  not  anxious  to  keep  the  Committee 
sitting  into  Sunday  ;  but  what  he  would 
aak  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  was,  that  ho  should  comply 
with  the  rather  reasonable  request  which 
had  been  made,  to  tell  the  Committee 
what  the  Amendment  was  that  he  pro- 
posed to  move.  If  he  would  do  that, 
they  should  know  what  they  were  doing. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  thought  that 
was  very  reasonable,  and  he  had  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  comply.  In- 
deed, he  must  apologize  for  not  having 
pat  his  Amendment  on  the  Paper ;  but 
it  most  be  remembered  that  the  Bill 
had  been  taken  very  quickly  through 
the  Committee.  Consequently,  those  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Com- 
mittee, as  he  had  done,  had  not  been 
able  to  draft  all  their  Amendments. 
There  was  a  vagueness  about  the  words 
"reasonable  suspicion,*'  in  the  first 
place,  which  he  desired  to  see  corrected ; 
and,  next,  he  should  like  to  leave  out 
the  words  **  any  officer,  or  soldier,  or 
other  person,"  in  line  22.  That  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance ;  for,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  police  con- 
stable to  make  these  arrests.  But  he  did 
not  now  wish  to  argue  the  Amendment ;  he 
merely  wished  to  indicate  his  objections. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  thought 
the  clause  was  not  too  strongly  drawn. 
Did  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  deliberately  mean  to  put  the 
proposition  before  the  Committee  that 
if  an  officer  or  a  soldier  of  a  regiment 
met  a  man  belonging  to  the  same  regi- 
ment, knowing  him  to  be  a  deserter,  he 
should  take  no  step  to  arrest  such  de- 
serter ?  Was  such  a  proposition  con- 
ceivable ?  He  asked  the  hon.  Member 
to  pause  before  he  advanced  it.  Seeing 
what  proportion  the  crime  of  desertion 
held  among  military  offences,  he  (Colonel 
Stanley  could  not  see  that  there  was 
anything  unreasonable  in  the  clause, 
unless  objection  should  be  taken  to  the 
words  **  If  absent  without  leave." 


Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  matter 
was  not  so  simple  as  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  seemed  to  think.  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  give  to  an  ordinary 
soldier  the  power  of  arresting  any  man 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  a  deserter. 
A  deserter  was  supposed  to  be  a  tolerably 
desperate  sort  of  person,  and  the  clause 
would  offer  the  provocation  to  a  deserter 
to  put  out  of  the  way  a  soldier  who  was 
attempting  to  arrest  him.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  to  make  a  pro- 
vision that  the  arrest  was  only  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  constable,  they 
would  bring  in  the  direct  influence  of  the 
law  to  bear  on  the  arrest,  and  that  was 
a  very  different  thing.  To  allow  an 
arrest  to  take  place  when  it  was  only 
man  against  man  would  encourage  to 
rioting,  and  such  power  had  often  led  to 
deplorable  consequences.  The  power  of 
making  arrests  ought  to  be  jealously 
guarded ;  and  he  could  see  many  reasons 
why  the  provisions  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  should  be 
carefully  surrounded  with  safeguards. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  in  the 
matter  in  question  the  old  Act  was 
better  drawn;  it  said  **  a  constable, 
soldier,  or  other  person,**  and  he  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  bo 
so,  instead  of  specific  mention  being 
made  of  **  officer."  But  he  objected  to 
the  way  in  which  the  whole  clause  was 
drawn,  and  the  clause,  as  a  whole,  re- 
quired careful  consideration.  A  con- 
stable could  be  trusted  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  law  ;  but  there 
was  a  money  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  deserter,  and  that  introduced 
a  difficulty.  The  clause  greatly  extended 
the  old  power,  because  of  the  words 
*•  absentee  without  leave,"  which  ran 
through  the  clause ;  and  when  these 
words  were  struck  out  in  one  part,  the 
whole  clause  required  to  be  re-modelled. 
The  loss  of  time  in  this  discussion  was 
really  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those 
who  allowed  a  very  objectionable  pro- 
vision to  run  through  the  whole  clause. 
He  thought  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  was 
an  important  one.  Of  course,  the  money 
reward  would  make  no  difference  to  an 
officer ;  but  it  was  a  different  matter  to 
offer  a  soldier  40«.  for  arresting  another 
soldier  for  being  an  absentee  without 
leave.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
ought  to  state  whether  he  proposed  to 
stnke  out  those  words^  which  he  had 
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struck  out  in  one  place,  all  through  the 
clauses.  If  the  words  ''absentee  with- 
out leave "  were  retained  at  all,  any 
soldier  who  was  a  mile  or  two  from 
barracks  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  constable  he  met.  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
re-modelling  the  clause. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  un- 
derstood that  the  question  before  the 
Committee  was  that  of  reporting  Pro- 
gress. He  did  not  know  what  the  Oo- 
vemment  would  consider  a  suitable 
hour ;  but  he  thought  it  was  now  time 
that  Progress  should  be  reported.  Some 
general  remarks  had  been  made  as  to 
sitting  up  all  night ;  but  he  did  not  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  intention  to  do 
that.  He  could  understand  that  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  make  substantial 
progress  with  the  Bill,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  that  the  Gbvernment  should 
have  expected  to  get  this  clause  passed, 
and  also  one  or  two  other  clauses,  be- 
cause no  Amendments  had  been  put  on  the 
Paper.  He  hoped  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  would  excuse  him  if  he 
made  a  remark  on  this  point.  He  had 
not  much  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
military  details  of  the  Bill,  but  he  had 
had  some  little  experience  with  regard  to 
passing  Bills  through  the  House;  and 
he  did  not  think  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  had  been  a  very  usual  thing  to 
occupy  the  time  of  debate  much  with 
Amendments  which  were  not  on  the  Paper. 
The  Government,  when  it  was  a  question 
of  getting  on  with  the  Business,  and 
when  a  Bill  had  been  so  long  before 
the  House  as  this  one,  and  had  been 
so  effectively  considered  as  this  had  been 
— by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Parnell)  himself,  for  instance— had  al- 
most a  right  to  ask  that  the  Amendments 
should  be  put  on  the  Paper.  Neither 
was  it  quite  fair  to  the  Committee  that  they 
should  not  have  the  Amendments  before 
them.  But  he  thought  the  Government 
might  be  content  with  what  they  had 
done  that  day,  seeing  that  there  would 
be  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  that  it 
was  now  too  late  an  hour  to  go  on.  Much 
real  progress  had  been  made,  and  hon. 
Members  who  wished  to  amend  the  Bill 
might  consider  by  Monday  what  Amend- 
ments they  would  put  on  the  Paper. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  said,  he 
thouffht  the  Amendments  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  were 
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not  of  very  great  importance.  He  would, 
therefore,  suggest  that  they  might  stand 
over  until  Eeport,  and  that  the  clause 
might  be  passed,  together  with  the  other 
clauses,  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  had  said  there 
would  be  no  objection.  The  Govern- 
ment might  then,  he  thought,  be  willing 
to  report  Progress. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  been 
about  to  rise  to  make  a  similar  proposal. 
So  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  thought 
the  words  "absentee  without  leave" 
might  come  out  consequentially,  and  the 
clause  would  then  bepreoisely  the  same  as 
that  which  had  been  administered  for 
many  years.  The  clause  could  not  be 
postponed,  because  it  had  been  amended; 
but  if  the  Committee  would  pass  the 
clause,  he  thought  Clauses  148  and  149 
might  also  be  agreed  to,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  reporting  Pro- 
gress. He  thought  that  was  a  fair  pro- 
position to  make. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
should  not  oppose  the  suggestion  if  they 
were  likely  to  make  considerable  pro- 
gress; but  Clause  148  was  one  as  to 
which  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion,  and  it  was  to  carry  into  effect 
important  details  with  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  purchase. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said  that,  of  course, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Hereford  TColonel 
Arbuthnot),  no  Amendment  which  he 
(Mr.  Parnell)  could  offer  was  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  never  yet  knew  a 
Cabinet  Minister  who  did  not  attempt 
to  amend  the  Bill  he  had  in  charge.  He 
quite  admitted  the  force  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  and  he  assured  the  Committee 
that  he  had  striven  very  hard  to  put  his 
Amendments  on  the  Paper ;  but,  owing 
to  the  protracted  Morning  Sittings,  the 
only  day  which  he  had  had  for  that 
purpose  was  the  previous  Sunday.  He 
had  been  hardly  worked,  night  and  day, 
ever  since.  He  had  thought  to  have  a 
chance  of  drafting  some  Amendments 
that  day  for  Monday ;  but  here  he  was 
again  detained  all  day  in  the  House. 
He  regretted  that  he  should  be  obliged 
again  on  Monday  to  move  Amendments 
not  on  the  Paper ;  he  had  hoped  that, 
by  working  on  Sunday,  he  should  have  a 
sufficient  number  drawn  to  get  over 
Tuesday :  but  the  Bill  waa  really  going 
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n  so  fast  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 

>  keep  up  with  the  Government.  He 
iought  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
^ar  was  treating  him  rather  cavalierly, 
9  lie  had  other  Amendments  on  the 
ime  clause.  It  was  unreasonable  to 
»k  the  Committee  to  go  on  further  at 
resent.  He  had  submitted  his  objec- 
on  to  the  clause,  and  he  did  not  intend 

>  arg^e  it,  lest  he  might  be  pounced 
pon  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
uer,  and  have  his  words  taken  down. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  thought  it 
as  very  undesirable  thathis  hon.  Friend 
le  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell) 
lould  be  in  any  way  manoeuvred  into 

discussion  on  his  Amendment,  after  he 
ad,  at  the  outset,  stated  that  he  was  un- 
ble  to  enter  upon  it.  It  was  an  extremely 
lever  strategical  move  on  the  part  of 
he  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
he  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  ['*  Oh, 
h !  "]  It  was  surely  consistent  with  all 
oesible  courtesy,  and  with  Parliament- 
ry  usage,  to  credit  a  Minister  for  War 
rith  strategic  ability ;  but,  if  it  was  an 
offence  to  do  so,  he  would  withdraw  any 
ach  imputation,  and  would  say  that  it 
ras  a  good  piece  of  Parliamentary  tactics 
o  draw  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
iieath  into  a  discussion  on  his  Amend- 
aent.  He  would  now  request  his  hon. 
friend  not  to  discuss  it.  He  (Mr. 
Sullivan),  for  one,  would  have  to  speak 
in  this  point,  and  he  would  state  the 
ine  he  desired  to  take,  but  which  he 
)Ould  not  take  that  night.  It  was  on  the 
loctrine  of  allowing  indiscriminate  ar- 
ests  by  private  soldiers ;  but  he  was  not 
^oing  to  be  entrapped  into  the  discus- 
ion.  The  Motion  was  one  to  report 
Progress  ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
ilowed  to  go  home,  and  that  it  would 
lot  be  necessary,  some  half-hour  hence, 
o  move  that  the  Chaplain  be  called  to 
nreside  at  proceedings,  as  he  would  be 
he  Chairman  more  befitting  a  Sunday 
Hitting. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  said,  that  if  the 
}ommittee  could  make  any  real  progress 
le  would  be  prepared  to  go  on ;  but 
hey  could  not  do  that,  and  he  hoped 
ho  Government  would  consent  to  report 
Progress. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
^UEK  said,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
hat  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  ( Mr.  Herschell),  who  had  sup* 
sorted  them  so  well  that  evening,  was 
one  that  deserved  the  attention  of  the 


Committee.  It  was  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  Progress  was  reported 
the  House  could  not  rise  until  the 
Speaker  had  again  taken  his  seat.  That 
would  bring  the  time  to  past  half-past  1 1 , 
an  hour  beyond  which  it  was  not  decent  to 
sit.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  near  approach  of  Sunday 
morning,  he  would  agree  to  accept  the 
Motion  to  report  Progress. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  just  wished  to  say  a  word  on  the 
question.  The  rip^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  had  made  a  statement  with 
regard  to  Amendments  being  on  the 
Paper.  Now,  he  (Sir  Walter  B.  Bart- 
telot)  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Members  of  the  late  Government,  to  say 
whether  in  his  recollection  and  .experi- 
ence— for  ho  had  had  as  long  an  experi- 
ence as  most  Members  of  the  House, 
and  had  had  practical  experience  of  the 
conduct  of  Business — Amendments  had 
been  brought  forward  without  Notice 
during  the  progress  of  an  important 
measure  ?  He  remembered  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green 
wich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  saying  that  such  a 
course  was  unfair  to  the  Committee,  and 
that  it  was  one  which  the  Committee 
ought  not  to  tolerate  for  a  moment. 
He  hoped  that  hon.  Members  would  not 
come  forward  with  Amendments  in  that 
way,  because  he  considered  that  it 
was  done  simply  to  delay  the  Bill.  He 
would  go  further  ;  he  would  say  that  he 
knew  it  was  with  the  intention  to  delay 
the  Bill. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  rose  to  Order.  He 
must  presume  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  did  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
un-Parliamentary  ? 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  spoke  his  mind.  He  believed  he  was 
perfectly  in  Order.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  it  was  to  the  interest  neither  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  nor  of  the  Committee, 
nor  of  the  country,  that  they  should  be 
detained  night  after  night  on  plainly 
fanciful  Amendments.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  that  they  were  very  im- 
portant Amendments.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  came  down  quietly 
and  placidly,  and  pretending  to  be  very 
good-humoured — ["  Order,  order!  "] 

Mr.  C ALLAN  rose  to  Order.  [Mr. 
Parnell  :  Oh !  but  it  is  an  unfinished 
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sentence.]  As  it  was  not,  he  would 
ask  the  Chairman  if  it  was  Parlia- 
mentary, and  within  the  bounds  of  Order, 
for  an  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
state,  with  reference  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sulli- 
van), that  he  was  pretending,  or  acting 
a  part  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  words  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  as  they 
reached  him,  were  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
was  pretending  to  be  good-humoured. 
That  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  in 
any  way  un-Parliamentary. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  perceived  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  him- 
self took  the  expression  in  that  sense. 
If  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  were  so  im- 
portant, then  the  hon.  Member,  seeing 
the  position  he  occupied  in  the  House, 
ought  to  have  put  it  on  the  Paper.  If 
he  considered  it  important,  then — and  he 
was  not  now  speaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  House — he  said  he 
should  not  have  omitted  it  from  the 
Paper.  He  did  not  wish  to  lecture 
anybody — [**0h!"  and  laughter']— hut 
anybody  with  experience — ^he  did  not 
care  whether  the  hon.  Meixiber  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar)  laughed  or  not — if  that 
hon.  Member  had  any  common  sense,  he 
would  agree  that  the  Amendment  ought 
to  be  on  the  Paper.  The  Committee 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  consider 
Amendments  which  he  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  firmly  believed  had  never 
been  considered,  but  were  simply  brought 
forward  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
Bill.  ^ 

Mr.  Callan  again  rose;  and  Mr. 
AssHETON  Cross  rose  at  the  same 
time. 

The  chairman  caUed  on  Mr. 
AssHETox  Cross. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
would  not  detain  the  Committee  more 
than  one  minute ;  but  he  would  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Committee,  and  to  hon. 
Members  opposite,  on  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter  with  regard  to  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House.  He  had  had  charge 
of  Bills  that  had  taken  a  long  time,  and 
had  been  of  great  importance,  and  he 
thought  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  Business  that  any  Amend- 
ment involving  a  question  of  principle 
should  be  put  on  the  Paper.     Not  to  put 

Mr.  Callan 


such  Amendments  on  the  Paper  was 
unfair,  not  only  to  the  Committee,  but 
to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  know  beforehand 
what  it  was  that  he  was  to  come  down  to 
discuss.  He  appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen, 
did  they  not  feel  that  was  absolutely 
essential  ? 

Mr,  callan  said,  he  rose  to  Order- 
It  had  been  ruled  in  that  House  that 
when  it  was  moved  that  words  be  taken 
down  it   could  not  be  done  if   other 
Business  intervened.      It  was  also  an 
invariable    rule    that    when    an    hon. 
Member  rose  to  Order  he  should  have 
precedence  over  any  other  hon.  Member 
who  did  not  rise  to  Order.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  did  not  xiae 
to  Order,  while  he  (Mr.  Callan)  did  rise 
to  Order,  but  he  was  put  down ;  and 
now  the  ruling  might  be,  that  because 
of  the  intervention    of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  did  not  rise  to  Order, 
the  Motion  which  he  (Mr.  Callan)  was 
about  to  make  would  be  ruled  out  of 
Order.     His  Motion  was  that  the  words 
used  by  the  hon.   and  gallant  Member 
for    West     Sussex     (Sir    Walter    B. 
Barttelot),  containing  a  charge  which 
had  been  ruled  to  be  an  offence  to  the 
House,  be  taken  down.     The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  charged  an  hon. 
Member  with  a  deliberate   intention  to 
obstruct  the  Business   of   the    House. 
That    was    the    charge — ^that   was  the 
offence  charged  against  hon.  Members 
of  that  House ;  and  he  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  moving  that  those   words  be 
taken  down,  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman interposed ;  and  if  he  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  Forms  of  the  House  ^m 
moving  that,  it  was  because  the  Chair- 
man would  not  protect  him  when  he 
first  rose  to  Order,     f"  Oh,  oh  !  "  and 
-Order!  »n 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Callan) 
not  to  press  his  Motion  to  take  down 
the  words  of  an  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber, which  were  certainly  very  absurd. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  occasion- 
ally gave  them  a  little  curtain-lecture, 
and  perhaps  one  who  was  so  much  their 
senior  was  not  always  conscious  of  his 
actions  at  such  a  late  hour.  [**  Order!"] 
He  meant  to  say  his  inclinations  had 
somewhat  carried  him  away.  At  any 
rate.    Motions    for    taking    down    the 
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words  of  hon.  Members  were  very  in- 
convenient, and  lie  was  sure  his  hon. 
Friend  did  not  mean  to  press  the  Motion. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
Bald,  the  hon.  Member  for  Dimdalk  (Mr. 
Callan)  was  quite  wrong  as  to  the 
ruling  in  that  House.  The  ruling  of 
Mr.  Speaker  had  reference  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  **  wilfully  and  persistently" 
obstructed.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot)  did  not  use  the 
words  **  wilfully  and  persistently  "  ob- 
struct, but  only  the  word  ''obstruct." 
*'  Wilfully  and  persistently  "  were  grave 
words,  and  the  distinction  was  an  im- 
portant one.  In  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Speaker  had  ruled  that  the  accusation 
must  have  been  brought  against  one  or 
more  particular  Members,  but  no  such 
accusation  had  now  been  brought;  it 
was  a  general  accusation  that  certain 
hon.  Members  were  obstructing  the 
Business  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan)  rose  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, he  (the  Chairman)  certainly 
was  not  aware  that  the  hon.  Member 
rose  to  Order,  as  no  intimation  of  that 
kind  reached  the  Chair.  If  any  such 
Lntimation  were  given,  he  did  not  catch 
the  words.  If  he  had  understood  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  rose  to  Order,  he 
ihould  undoubtedly  have  given  him  the 
precedence  to  which  he  was  clearly 
entitled. 

Mb.  callan  said,  he  did  rise  to 
Order ;  but  he  accepted  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  fully  and  freely. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment rose  he  would  be  prevented  from 
fastening  the  charge  he  wished  to  make 
on  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir 
Walter  R  Barttelot).  The  fact  arose 
Crom the  Chairman  havingcalled  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  although  he  (Mr. 
Callan)  himself  rose  upon  a  point  of  Order, 
so  that  he  was  prevented  from  moving 
to  have  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  taken  down.  Those  words 
were — *'  with  the  intention  to  obstruct 
the  Business  of  this  House."  He  dif- 
fered very  much  from  the  noble  Lord 
&e  Member  for  Calne  ;  and  he  believed 
that  his  assistance  offered  to  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  some  day  he  might 
tide  into  Office.    He  hoped  it  might  be 


very  far  distant ;  for,  differing  from  the 
Government  as  he  did,  he  thought  it  had 
better  Eepresentatives  than  the  noble 
Lord  who  represented  Calne. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  hoped  he 
might  now  be  allowed  to  conclude  his 
observations.  Of  course,  if  he  had 
understood  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk (Mr.  Callan)  rose  to  Order,  he 
would  not  have  kept  his  place  at  the 
Table,  but  should  have  sat  down  at 
once.  He  had  risen  to  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  if  ho 
could  not  put  the  whole  of  his  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper  before  Monday'  to 
be  good  enough  to  put  the  substance  of 
them,  in  order  to  guide  the  Government 
in  coming  to  some  conclusion.  He  was 
bound  to  add  that  ho  was  extremely 
struck  by  what  fell  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J.  Cowen.)  This 
was  the  most  popular  Assembly  in  the 
world,  and  all  nations  looked  up  to  it. 
They  had  great  institutions — Household 
Suffrage.  [**No,  no!  Germany,  Ame- 
rica."] They  were  far  freer  than  any 
other  country.  [Mr.  O'Donnell  :  No, 
no  !  Germany,  America.]  He  was  not 
going  to  argue  that  question  with  hon. 
Members.  They  saw  what  he  wished  to 
say,  practically,  that  tlioy  had  great  in- 
stitutions, which  they  had  long  looked 
up  to  and  respected ;  and  he  did  put  it  to 
the  Committee  that  they  should  conduct 
their  Business  in  such  a'  manner  that 
they  might  again  win  the  respect  of  the 
country.  He  was  sure  that  was  the 
wish  of  hon.  Members ;  and  he  hoped 
when  they  met  again  that  all  that  would 
have  been  passed  over  and  forgotten. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  quite  agreed  that  it 
was  desirable  to  get  Amendments  on  the 
Paper ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
the  Committee  had  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  of  doing  that,  by  the  very 
action  of  the  Government  itself.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Colonel 
Stanley)  undertook  to  supply  them  with 
Schedules  something  like  a  week  ago, 
and  he  had  always  since  excused  him- 
self from  doing  so  on  the  ground  that 
the  continuous  attention  required  by  the 
Bill  had  prevented  him  from  drawing 
them  up.  As  to  the  speech  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  J.  Cowen),  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man admitted  he  made  the  speech  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  the  facts,  for 
he  explainea  ho  was  not  present  when 
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the  matters  to  which  he  referred  yrero 
taking  place.  It  was,  therefore,  com- 
paratively of  little  value ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  statements  were  considerably  in- 
accurate. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  he  rather 
hoped  now,  from  the  good-humour  and 
amusing  remarks,  that  the  discussion 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  need  go  into  the  question  of 
what  was  obstruction.  He  thought  he 
was  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  little 
difficulty  that  had  arisen,  and  for  having 
brought  on  the  discussion,  which  arose 
from  some  remarks  he  made  on  the 
advantage  of  putting  Amendments  upon 
the  Paper.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot),  there- 
upon, had  appealed  to  him  to  state  his 
experience  as  to  the  question  at  issue. 
He,  of  course,  had  had  some  experi- 
ence, having  had  charge  of  Bills  at 
various  times ;  but  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  refer  to  all  the  interruptions 
and  obstacles — something  like  the  pre- 
sent— which  he  met  with  in  charge  of 
them.  He  believed  there  was  a  general 
impression,  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
especially  below  tlie  Gangway,  that 
Members  of  the  front  Opposition  Benches, 
and  Members  of  the  Government,  had  a 
common  interest  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  Business.  To  some  extent  that 
was  true ;  and,  of  course,  he  and  his 
Friends  could  not  help  having  some 
sympathy  with  their  opponents,  when 
they  wore  placed  in  a  similar  position  to 
that  in  which  they  had  been.  It  was  a 
fair  thing  that  Amendments  should  be 
put  on  the  Paper;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  this  suggestion  as  to  their 
being  put  upon  the  Paper  quite  justified 
the  very  strong  outburst — if  he  might 
so  speak  of  it — of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  West  Sussex.  Having  once 
been  in  the  West  of  Ireland  he  went  to 
an  assembly,  at  which  he  was  told  there 
would  be  a  row.  Everything  wont  off 
very  quietly,  and  speaking  to  a  friend 
of  his  about  it  his  friend  said — **  I  will 
take  care  to  say  something  which  shall 
bring  it  up."  In  like  fashion,  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting there  all  day,  thought  he  could 
not  let  the  Committee  depart  without 
rather  strongly  expressing  his  views. 
The  Bill  had  now,  however,  been  before 
the  House  so  long — [Mr.  Pakxell  :  Two 
months] — that   he   did   not  think    any 

Mr,  Biggar 


hon.  Member  who  took  an  interest  in  it 
had  any  excuse  if  he  had  not  learnt 
every  clause,  every  word,  every  lino  of 
it,  or  did  not  know  exactly  what  Amend- 
ment he  wished  to  put  with  respect  to 
it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath  said 
he  had  to  spend  last  Sundey  upon  the 
Bill ;  but  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  should 
have  thought,  from  his  ability,  that  long: 
before  that  he  would  have  found  out  all 
the  Amendments  he  would  wish  to  move. 
He  did  not  know  it  was  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government  saying  that, 
for  the  result  might  be  they  would  have 
a  long  list  brought  in  on  Monday.  But 
they  had  now  got  to  the  stage  of  the 
discussion  when  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Amendments  brought  forward 
should  be  put  upon  the  Paper  of  the 
House,  so  that  they  might  know  what 
they  were. 

CoT>oNEL  ALEXANDER  hoped  that 
between  that  day  and  Monday  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  would  re-consider 
the  clause,  for  in  it  a  very  dangerous 
power  was  given  to  a  soldier  to  arrest 
any  person  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
a  deserter;  and,  what  was  still  more 
dangerous,  a  reward  of  40«.  was  given 
him  for  doings  so.  He  knew,  in  his  own 
experience,  that  it  led  to  collusion  ;  and 
so  strongly  did  he  feel  on  the  matter, 
that  he  should  very  strongly  oppose  it. 
That  power  did  originally  exist ;  but  it 
was  taken  away  some  time  ago,  and 
left  to  the  police  constables,  and  he 
did  not  now  think  it  should  be  restored. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  thehon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had,  in  well-chosen 
words,  hit  the  point  which  he  (Mr.  Sulli- 
van) informed  the  Committee  was  the  seri- 
ous one  underlying  the  clause ;  but  he 
rose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  exactly 
29  minutes  bad  been  wasted  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
he  had  made,  and  the  lecture  which  he 
had  administered  to  them,  in  a  tone 
which  did  not  at  all  become  him.  At 
20  minutes  past  11  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  closed  that  wild  scene, 
and  things  were  then  peaceable ;  but  up 
rose  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet.  It 
was  very  hard,  indeed,  to  please  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet.  He  complained 
of  his  (Mr.  Sullivan's)  good-humotir — of 
which  he  was  a  judge,  indeed — and  had 
gone  so  far  aa  to  say  that  his  good- 
humour  was  only  pretended.      He  did 
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not   know  that  the  hon.   and    gallant 
Baronet    was    entitled    to    judge    the 

genuineness  of  his  good-humour,  or  his 
1-humour ;  but,  certainly,  ill-humour 
ought  not  to  be  shown  in  that  House, 
and  that  was  what  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  had  done.  The  Leader  of  the 
House  had  an  exceedingly  embarrassing 
and  unfair  position  forced  upon  him. 
Whenever  ho  attempted  to  take  a  wise 
course — such  as  that  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him — up  rose  some  hon. 
Member,  like  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet,  to  intimate  that  he  was  want- 
ing in  what  they  called  firmness;  and 
supposing  he  followed  the  fatal  advice 
of  his  followers.  The  Times  i)it(,'hed  into 
him  next  morning  for  lacking  judgment. 
All  that  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  that 
was  what  had  been  done  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet.  He  complained, 
and  charged,  that  he  (Mr.  Sullivan)  was 
failing  in  his  duty,  because  he  had  not 
put  Amendments  on  the  Notice  Paper. 
Was  it  a  complaint  ?  Did  the  Govern- 
ment feel  there  were  too  few  on  the 
Notice  Paper  ?  He  would  remark  that 
none  had  been  put  on  by  him,  yet  he 
had  supported  several  Amendments  in 
the  Committee.  And  why?  Because 
he  had  belonged  to  the  class  of  Members 
who  had  other  avocations  to  pursue.  He 
had  not  the  leisure  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Baronet,  who  might  in  the  evening 
of  his  life  be  able  to  study  Amendments 
and  put  them  on  the  Paper.  But  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  had  not  made 
a  single  Amendment,  or  even  offered  a 
single  useful  suggestion  whatever. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  as  it  was 
not  desirable  they  should  go  on  with  the 
Business  on  Sunday,  ho  hoped  they 
would  now  consent  to  the  Speaker  being 
called  into  the  Chair  before  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  listened 
attentively  to  the  remarks  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Homo  Department 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  house- 
hold suffrage,  and  if  he  continued  to  go 
on  in  that  way  he  would  go  far  towards 
conciliating  that  side  of  the  House.  He 
was  very  pleased  with  that,  and  also  the 
Home  liule  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  as  a 
very  new  Member,  he  had  listened  with 
amusement,  and,  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense,  with  something  like  admiration, 
to  the  discussion  of  the  last  two  hours. 
He  should  like  to  ask  the  Leader  of  the 


Government  what  he  thought  he  had 
gained  by  refusing  to  report  Progress 
two  hours  before  ?  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  had  spent  the  whole  of  the 
time  in  discussing  every  conceivable 
question  except  this  Bill.  They  had 
gone  through  all  and  every  sort  of  in- 
formation— every  hon.  Member  who  had 
spoken  suggesting  some  different  topic. 
They  had  raised  questions  of  household 
suffrage;  they  had  discussed  questions 
of  geography,  geometry,  and  the  niceties 
of  the  English  language  —  whether  it 
was  in  Order  to  say  a  man  should  be 
good-humoured  —  as  implying  that  he 
was  not  good-humoured — and  whether 
to  impute  the  pretence  of  good  humour 
was  a  breach  of  good  manners.  Then 
they  had  discussed  the  Constitutions  of 
all  the  countries  in  the  world — whether 
America  had  advanced;  whether  they, 
themselves,  were  going  to  have  house- 
hold suffrage  for  the  counties  as  well  as 
the  boroughs ;  and  they  had  ranged  over 
a  very  encyclopedia  of  information.  He 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  charge  against 
any  body  of  Members ;  but  he  did  charge 
the  whole  Committee  generally  with 
something  very  like  combined,  though 
unintentional,  obstruction  ;  and  ho  must 
say  he  did  think  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  especialy  responsible  for  that, 
in  not  seing  long  ago  that  the  time  had 
far  passed  when  there  was  any  chance  of 
carrying  any  more  clauses  through,  and 
for  not  closing  the  debate  and  allowing 
the  Committee  to  go  home. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  possible  concern 
to  him  that  he  had  been  unable  to  get 
his  Amendments  on  the  Paper.  He 
might  explain,  that  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced he  determined  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  its  discussion.  Subse- 
quently, he  determined  to  confine  his 
attention  to  one  or  two  points,  such  as 
flogging.  He  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
remained  there  till  just  before  Whit- 
suntide. On  his  return  the  Bill  was  in 
full  swing,  and  he  had  since  found 
it  impossible  to  catch  it  up.  Progress 
had  been  so  continuous,  from  day  to 
day,  that  he  had  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  prepare  his  Amendments,  and 
he  had  only  done  so  last  week  by  work- 
ing all  Sunday.  He  would  promise  to 
send  copies  of  his  Amendments  by  Mon- 
day to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  to  the  Chairman,  so  that  they  might 
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not  be  affected  by  their  absence  from  the 
Paper  on  Monday ;  and  he  trusted  that 
they  would  have  sufficient  time  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  discussion  from 
day  to  day. 

Me.  CALLAN  repudiated  any  idea 
that  he  joined  in  obstruction,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  was  now  quite  time  for 
them  to  go  home  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  duties  on  Sunday.  He 
congratulated  the  Committee  upon  hav- 
ing created  a  precedent  that  had  not 
been  created  since  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

Mr.  BIQ-GAR  said,  the  speeches  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan),  and  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  South  Ayrshire 
(Colonel  Alexander),  showed  how  im- 
portant was  one  of  the  clauses  which 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Q-entleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  wished 
to  push  through. 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  hoped  it  would  be 
known  that  this  attempt  at  obstruction 
came  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
prominent  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  filled  an  influential  position 
inside  and  outside  the  House ;  who  was 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Government ; 
and  who,  if  it  remained  in  Office  much 
longer,  might  be  a  Member  of  it ;  yet 
that  hon.  Member  had  moved  the  count 
which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 
rendered  the  Bill  a  dropped  Order. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday, 

Mr.  CALLAN,  in  reference  to  the 
cats  which  had  been  placed  in  the  House, 
said,  that  they  did  not  now  bear  the  en- 
dorsement which  they  bore  when  he  in- 
spected them  on  Thursday  week. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  had  simply  sub- 
stituted a  fuller  and  more  explicit  label, 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred would  give  no  information  to  the 
House. 

Houie  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock,  till  Monday. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bilja— Second lUadin^^ 
Summary  Jurisdiction  (97). 

Third  Heading — Gas  and  Water  ProTiaional 
Orders  Confirmation  *  (101) ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Order  (Artisans  and  La- 
bourers Dwellings)  *  (102),  and  p€us$d. 


Mr.  Parnell 


POLICE    (IRELAND)— DISTURBED   DIS- 
TRICTS AND  INTIMIDATION. 

QTTESTIOX.      AfOTION   FOR  KETUaNS. 

Lord  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE, 
in  rising  to  call  attention  to  the  continued 
disturbed  state  of  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
to  ask,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  deem  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  measures  should  be  taken  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  law ;  and  to  move 
for  a  Return  of  all  persons  now  receiving 
police  protection  in  Ireland,  and  of  police 
posts  of  constabulary  located  in  dis- 
turbed districts ;  and  a  Return  of  farms 
now  unoccupied  from  intimidation?  said: 
My  Lords,  when,  a  fortnight  ago,  I 
had  Notice  of  the  same  Question  on  the 
Paper  the  Premier  obj  ected  that  at  a  quar- 
ter past  6  I  did  not  go  forward  with  it ; 
but  the  reasons  for  my  not  doing  so  are 
easily  understood  ;  and  the  answer  that 
was  given  in  ' '  another  place  "  on  the  same 
evening  did  not  encourage  me  to  press 
forwaid  such  a  matter.  When  the  case 
was  brought  forward,  in  1870,  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  (Earl  Cairns)  it 
took  him  nearly  two  hours  to  state  his 
case.  I  shall  not  occupy  your  Lordships 
at  such  length,  as  I  wish  to  give  other 
noble  Lords  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
on  the  subject,  wmch  they  would  not  have 
had  if  I  had  brought  it  on  at  a  quarter  past 
6.  The  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  such 
that  no  one  can  bring  forward  such  a 
question  as  this  without  being  compelled 
to  state  some  disagreeable  facts;  and 
the  statement  of  these  renders  a  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  dangerous,  for  it  is  a 
crime  now  to  ask  mat  crime  be  re- 
pressed. The  late  Government  followed 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Church  and 
the  land  in  Ireland  by  two  measures 
for  the  repression  of  crime ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  present  Gk)vem- 
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ment  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue those  measures.  I  think  if  they 
had  done  so  the  state  of  the  country 
would  not  be  what  I  am  now  obliged 
to  show  to  your  Lordships  that  it  is. 
I  know  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  the  greatest  difficulty,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  we  are  all  aware  of, 
of  carrying  on  the  Business  of  the  coun- 
try at  all,  and  still  more  of  passing  any 
exceptional  legislation — not  to  speak  of 
repressive  measures.  I  confess  that  I 
was  very  much  surprised  the  other  day 
to  see  a  noble  Lord — a  supporter  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  one  whom 
everybody  respects — rise  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  why  the  police 
were  not  removed  from  the  district  of 
Donegal,  where  Lord  Leitrim  was  mur- 
dered ?  It  is  the  fact  that  in  that  part 
of  the  country — a  fact  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  perfectly  aware  of 
— that  there  are  several  gentlemen  who 
are  living  in  fear  of  their  lives  through 
being  under  the  sentence  of  death  by  the 
secret  societies.  That  is  a  very  unfortu- 
nate state  of  things,  and  one  that  re- 
quires to  be  remedied.  It  is  commonly 
believed  in  Ireland  that  Lord  Leitrim 
was  under  sentence  of  death  for  20  years 
before  he  was  murdered.  That  this 
sentence  of  death  is  no  trivial  matter 
is  shown  by  the  various  crimes  perpe- 
trated, from  time  to  time,  in  places  often 
widely  distant.  A  very  strong  evidence  in 
proof  of  the  ramifications  and  power  of 
the  Irish  secret  societies  is  to  be  found  in  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  TJie  Carh  Ex- 
aminer j  relative  to  a  murder  perpetrated 
in  London  some  time  ago.  It  is  there 
stated  to  be  ascertained  that  the  body 
found  under  the  viaduct  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  in  Camden  Town  is  that 
of  a  person  who  was  under  the  ban  of 
an  Irish  society — Nagle,  a  Fenian  in- 
former. It  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  have  in 
their  possession  several  documents,  found 
on  the  body,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  person.  A  large 
cheese  knife — such  as  grocers  use — was 
found  run  through  his  heart ;  and  upon 
the  point,  which  had  penetrated  several 
inches,  was  fixed  a  paper  containing  his 
name,  and  the  information  that  his  life 
had  been  taken  as  the  penalty  of  his 
treachery  to  these  societies.  Three  arrests 
were  made  at  the  time,  but  no  clue  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged.    To  show  the  state  of  Ireland, 


I  will  now  read  to  your  Lordships  not 
what  I  stated  last  year,  but  what  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
stated  in  reply  to  the  case  I  laid  before 
your  Lordships.     He  said — 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  your  Lordahips 
anything  which  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
Her  ^lajesty's  Government.  I  am  afraid  that 
it  is  the  case  in  one  particubir  district  of  Ire- 
land to  which  the  noble  Lord  more  immediately 
referred — the  district  of  part  of  Galway,  Mayo, 
and  Roscommon — whore,  for  the  last  12  months, 
a  state  of  things  has  prevailed  which  has,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  caused  anxiety  and  pain 
to  the  Government." — [3  Uanaardj  ccxxxix. 
1209.] 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  goes 
on  to  refer  to  the  occurrences  which 
have  taken  place  there,  and  says  that 
the  several  outrages  must  have  been 
committed  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
yet  nobody  has  been  brought  to  justice. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  tnat  these  out- 
rages are  not  isolated  acts,  but  show  that  a 
large  amount  of  organization  exists,  and 
that  there  is  also  an  amount  of  terrorism 
exercised  in  their  neighbourhood  which 
prevents  any  evidence  being  given 
against  the  authors  of  the  crimes.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said  that  these 
things  had  given  great  anxiety  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  who  would  watch 
very  narrowly,  and,  if  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary, would  apply  to  Parliament  for 
further  powers.  I  want  to  know  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  narrow  watching  ? 
Has  any  check  been  given  ?  Has  any- 
one been  brought  to  trial  or  convicted 
for  any  of  those  crimes  ?  Not  one  single 
person.  No.  Crime  is  increasing steadUy, 
as  I  shall  show  your  Lordships  later  on 
— its  ramifications  are  extending  and 
becoming  daily  more  dangerous — the 
powers  that  are  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  utterly  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  difficulty,  and  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  for  some  measures  to  be  taken. 
As  evidence  that  agrarian  crime  is  in- 
creasing, I  rely  on  the  statement  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland — I  am  very  sorry  the  noblo 
Duke  could  not  be  here  to-night;  he 
was  here  when  I  first  gave  the  Notice, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  the  very  serious 
state  of  parts  of  Ireland  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  feel  it  his  duty  to 
return  there  to  see  what  measures  are 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  repress  crime 
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— be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Lord  Major  of  Dublin,  in  January  last, 
the  noble  Duke  said — 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  crime  has,  to  a  cer- 
tuia  extent,  increased,  both  as  regards  offences 
against  property  and  offences  against  the 
person." 

He  was  alluding  to  agrarian  crime,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  agrarian  crime.  The  noble 
Duke  went  on  to  explain  that  he  lived 
in  Westmeath,  in  the  disturbed  part  of 
Ireland,  and  had  found  there  only  loyalty 
and  good-will.  Did  the  noble  Duke, 
when  he  made  that  statement,  remember 
that  one  of  the  first  letters  he  received 
on  going  to  Westmeath  contained  a 
widow's  cap  for  the  Duchess?  The 
noble  Duke  goes  on  to  say  he  trusts 
not  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to 
suppress  crime,  but  to  the  influence  of 
education  as  years  roll  on  to  get  rid  of 
agrarian  crime,  and  all  sympathy  with 
it !  I  submit,  with  every  respect  to  the 
noble  Duke,  that  this  may  be  philan- 
thropical,  but  it  is  not  the  language  we 
should  expect  to  hear  from  a  person  in 
the  position  of  the  Chief  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  Ireland.  And  your  Lordships 
will  be  the  more  surprised  to  hear  it, 
when  I  tell  the  House  that,  only  two 
months  previously,  a  land  agent  had 
been  murdered  in  close  proximity,  to 
the  residence  of  the  noble  Duke.  I 
do  not  think  it  a  state  of  things  that 
should  be  permitted.  I  will  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  long  statistics, 
but  I  must  refer  to  a  few.  The  Police 
Bet  urns  that  were  given  in  reply  to 
my  Motion  last  Session  showed  that 
there  were  502  agrarian  crimes  be- 
tween 1875  and  1878;  48  convictions  for 
minor  crimes;  but  in  that  time  there 
were  49  murders,  I  am  not  sure  they 
were  all  agrarian  crimes,  but  there  was 
only  one  capital  punishment  during 
some  three  years,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  one  execution  for  so  many  murders 
is  likely  to  have  a  very  deterrent  effect. 
Another  Return  from  Hancock  shows  that 
agrarian  crimes  had  increased  within 
the  year  three-fourths,  though  there 
had  been  a  steady  increase  in  crime 
since  1870.  This  increase  of  crime 
has  been,  he  thinks,  partially  the  con- 
sequence of  the  impunity  which  has 
attended  the  murder  of  Lord  Leitrim. 
Surely  that,  my  Lords,  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant state  of  things  to  exist  under 

Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne 


what  we  call  a  civilized  Government  ? 
Now,  my  Lords,  it  happens  that  no  one 
of  Lord  Leitrim's  class  has  been  mur- 
dered since  last  year,  and  I  will  directly 
explain  the  reasons  of  this ;  but  many 
of  other  classes  have  been  murdered; 
and  I  do  not  come  here  to  plead  for 
the  lives  of  any  special  class.  The 
class  to  which  I  belong  can  absent 
themselves  from  the  country ;  they  can 
take  gpreater  measures  of  prevention; 
but  the  poor  farmer,  who  is  obliged  to  be  i 
about  night  and  day — for  him  protection 
is  more  necessary  than  for  any  class,  and 
it  is  for  the  protection  of  my  poorer 
neighbours  that  I  ask  the  Government 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  prove 
effectual  in  suppressing  crime.  I  really 
do  not  like  to  give  so  much  evidence 
upon  this  matter ;  but,  as  the  state  of  the 
country  is  very  disturbed,  I  think  it 
necessary  I  should  trouble  you  with  a 
few  details.  The  part  of  a  letter  I  will 
read  is  from  a  gentleman  who  is  a  con- 
stant resident  in  Ireland,  and  who,  until 
these  disturbances  took  place,  took  an 
active  part  in  public  matters,  and  who 
is  not  an  alarmist.  He  says — and  I  beg 
your  LordEihips'  attention  to  it — 

'*  Neither  the  largo  nor  the  small  tenants 
asked  for  any  reduction  until  these  disturbances 
occurred,  and  then  the  large  g^ziers  thought  it 
was  a  favourable  time  to  excite  the  smaller 
tenants,  and  hoped,  in  the  confusion  that  might 
arise,  to  g^t  their  rents  lowered.  Another  cause 
was  to  get  up  an  election  cry.*' 

Other  letters  go  on  to  say — 

*'The  speeches  delivered  at  these  meetings 
are  utterly  lawless ;  their  resolutions  end  with 
no  Petition  to  the  Queen  or  to  Parliameat; 
they  repudiate  Parliamentary  government  alto- 
gether; they  claim  their  lanmords'  property, 
and  declare  their  intention  to  take  it  by  force ; 
thoy  declare  that  those  who  oppose  them  are 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  show  how  they 
may  be  removed  by  assassination.  The  meet- 
ings were  not  at  first  attended  by  any  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  der^' ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  since  those  meetings  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  document  which  will  show  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  re-organizing  and 
taking  the  lead  in  new  meetings  that  are  to  bo 
assembled.  At  the  meetings  that  have  been 
hold  the  speakers  were  chiefly  Fenians,  and 
some  well-known  Members  of  the  Ribbon  socie- 
ties. Those  have  greater  influence  through  the 
fear  than  the  love  they  inspire.  As  yet  the 
mischief  is  not  deep ;  but  that  it  is  serious  is 
evident  when  Archbishop  M*Hale  has  thought 
well  to  condemn  it.  But  up  to  this  the  Go- 
vernment has  done  nothing,  and  if  nothing  be 
done  to  check  lawlessness,  matters  will  daily 
become  worse,  and  by  winter  we  shall  have  a 
civil  war.     That  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  all 
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classes ;  and  if  the  Goyemment  do  not  soon  do 
something,  men  who  have  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  the  movement  will  join  it  either  from  fear, 
love,  or  popularity." 

My  Lords,  I  may  mention  that  these  meet- 
ings will  not  be  so  large  or  so  dangerous 
at  present,  because  a  large  number  of 
the  labouring  people  at  this  time  of  the 
j^ear  come  over  to  work  in  England. 
For  the  same  reason  the  last  half-year's 
rents  were  all  readily  paid;  and  it  is 
only  as  the  agitation  began  that  the  re- 
fusal to  pay  rents  came  with  it.  They 
demand  abatements  equally,  whether  let 
high  or  low ;  and  the  police  are  afraid 
to  set  their  face  against  these  monster 
meetings.  Another  case  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  noticed  by  the  police  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  three 
men  were  named  to  murder  him — he 
took  their  advice,  and  lives  out  of  the 
country.  Again,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
a  gentleman  received  the  same  notice, 
but  tried  to  let  his  place.  An  English 
friend  went  over  to  see  it,  and  intended 
to  take  it ;  but,  on  going  on  board  ship, 
a  well-dressed  man  asked — **Aro  you 
the  gentleman  going  to  take  such  a 
place  ?  "  He  said — **  Yes ;  what  is  that 
to  you  ?  "  **  Oh,  nothing;  but  if  you 
take  my  advice  " — putting  his  hand  on  a 
revolver  in  his  breast  pocket — **  you'll 
remember  Lord  Leitrim's  fate,  and  not 
come."  I  am  ashamed  to  occupy  so 
much  of  your  Lordships'  time,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  make  my  case  as  clear  as  I 
can.  The  next  point  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  is  those  monster  agrarian 
meetings.  And  there  is  a  very  curious 
coincidence  connected  with  them — that 
they  come  very  closely  after  the  discus- 
sion in  **another  place"  of  what  are  called 
the  "  Bright  Clauses"  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  that  preceded.  And  I  must 
say  that  the  language  used  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bright)  in  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  in  **  another  place" 
was,  at  any  rate,  taken  hold  of,  and  taken 
as  a  good  hint  that  agrarian  agitation 
would  meet  with  some  support  from  him, 
and,  perhaps,  from  the  late  Govern- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
in  his  usual  eloquent,  but  very  acrimo- 
nious language — language  that  I  cannot 
see  was  of  any  use  or  avail  except  to 
set  class  against  class,  landlord  against 
tenant.  He  stated  there  were  only  1 2,000 
landlords  in  Ireland,  whereas  there  were 
upwards  of  600,000  tenants;  and  he 
said— 


'*That  a  man  must  he  unahle  to  reason  on 
the  question,  if  he  did  not  see  that  that  state  of 
things  was  unnatural,  was  utterly  imtcnahle, 
and  must  he  changed.** 

What  does  that  mean  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  comes  to  this — there  are  few 
rich,  but  many  poor.  But  this  is  a  state  of 
things  that  has  existed  through  all  time. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  in  connection 
with  that  or  not ;  but  two  hon.  Gentle- 
men, Members  of  the  other  House, 
whose  proceedings  have  lately  received 
much  sanction  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, went  over  to  Ireland  just  after 
that  speech,  and  then  began  those 
monster  agrarian  meetings.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  these  Gentlemen  got  a  good 
deal  of  assistance  in  their  proceedings 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
on  to  say  the  principle  was  the  same 
as  that  that  had  been  adopted  on  the 
land  question — and  I  confess  I  think  it 
is — for  parts  of  the  Land  Act  accepted 
the  practice  of  confiscation  without  com- 
pensation— a  paying  of  black  mail  to 
crime — it  could  but  encourage  lawless- 
ness, and  the  first  bad  season  the  results 
crop  up  as  was  foretold.  I  must  now  ask 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  what  took 
place  at  one  of  these  meetings.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  think  there  have  been 
five  or  six  meetings  held,  one  at  a  place 
called  Irishtown,  and  another  at  Mill- 
town,  the  place  made  notorious  by  the 
murder  of  two  persons  a  year  ago. 
First  of  all,  I  must  say  it  is  not  so 
much  the  numbers  attending  these 
meetings,  but  their  organization.  They 
march,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  in  mili- 
tary form.  There  is  no  violence  and 
no  licence  at  those  times,  and,  there- 
fore, thoy  are  more  difficult,  proba- 
bly, for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with ;  but  this 
military  organization  may  bo  improved 
by  the  Bill — the  Volunteer  Corps  (Ire- 
land) Bill  —  which  is  coming  before 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  which  I  am 
sorry  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
assented  to  in  ''another  place,"  as  they 
will  bo  then  more  dangerous,  for  thoy 
will  come  armed  and  drilled,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  to  these  monster 
meetings.  One  speaker  supported  the 
principle  of  *  *  the  land  for  the  people 
and  the  people  for  the  land,"  and  said 
that,  if  necessary,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  lay  down  their  lives  for  it ;  or, 
in  other  words,  take  the  lives  of  the 
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landlords  who  enforced  their  legal  rights. 
I  now  come  to  a  resolution  moved  by  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  the  country 
at  present — a  gentleman  of  education, 
family,  and  position,  also  a  magistrate 
holding  a  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  Mr.  Pamell. 
This  is  what  this  gentleman  said — 

**  There  must  be  a  rc-adjuBtment  of  the  land 
question  based  on  the  principle  that  the  occupier 
of  the  land  shall  be  the  owner  thereof,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  further  confiscation  of  tenants*  pro- 
perty by  unscrupulous  landlords,  and  secure 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  natural  rights  in  the 
soil  of  the  country.'* 

That  has  a  very  plain  tendency,  and  the 
gentleman  goes  on — 

**  Tou  must  show  the  landlord  that  you  intend 
to  secure  your  homesteads,  and  hold  firm  your 
grip  on  the  land." 

He  also  says  he  does  not  rely  on  a  repre- 
sentative Government,  but  on  their  as- 
sembling, as  they  are  doing  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  to  show  their  force  by  the  re- 
solution, and  by  the  numbers  they  meet 
together.  The  next  resolution  ended  in 
this  way — 

'*  If  any  one  enforces  an  unfair  rent  he  is  an 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  assist,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
the  getting  rid  of  such  oppression.*' 

The  gentleman  who  seconded  that  He- 
solution — I  suppose  they  are  all  gentle- 
men now — ^is  named  Walsh,  but  com- 
monly known  in  the  county  as  **  Ton- 
bridge,"  the  name  of  an  unfortunate 
process-server  who  was  murdered.  The 
greatest  proof  I  could  give  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  disturbed  or  dangerous  state 
of  society  in  Ireland  is  the  letter  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  to  the 
Westport  meeting.  He  said  that  an  Irish 
Member  of  Parliament  had  unwittingly 
expressed  his  readiness  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing convened  in  a  disgraceful  manner, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  people  should 
be  warned  that  such  combinations  led 
to  disaster.  The  Archbishop  spoke  of 
**  night  patrolling,  acts  and  words  of 
menace,  with  arms  in  hand,  all  the 
result  of  lawless  and  occult  associa- 
tion," &c.  Anyone  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land knows  that  Archbishop  M'Hale  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics  for 
more  than  half-a-century  as  the  chief 
instigator  to  agitation ;  and  you  could 
not  have  better  evidence  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  for  he  is  better  informed  than 
even  the  Government,  for  he  gets  his 
information  from  the  parish  priests  in 
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his  large  diocefie;  and  at  this  very  time, 
in  Gonnemara,  a  part  of  his  diocese,  the 
priests,  under  his  direction,  are  tiying 
to  exterminate  a  small  Protestant  colony, 
by  a  persecution  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  used  all  means  they 
could  to  prevent,  but  without  the  least 
success  whatever.  My  Lords,  I  have  only 
a  few  more  words  to  say,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  your  Lordships  for  the  pa- 
tience with  which  you  have  listened  to 
me,  and  I  am  sorry  to  occupy  so  much  of 
your  time.  I  have  already  (Urected  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  purport  of 
these  meetings — to  the  lawlessness  of 
their  resolutions — to  their  contempt  of 
all  government — ^to  their  determination 
to  seize  by  force  the  land  they  now  oc- 
cupy as  tenants,  and  their  determination 
to  enforce  their  desires,  if  necessary,  by 
assassination.  The  fact  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  society  is  proved  by  what  I  have 
stated,  by  the  admission  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
by  the  letter  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Archbishop,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  crime 
is  increasing  both  in  itself  and  in  the 
terror  it  creates.  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vern- 
ment  have  promised  to  ask  for  further 
powers,  but  have  not  only  done  nothing, 
but  they  have  consented  to  repeal  the 
only  Act  by  which  these  meetings  could 
have  been  prevented — the  Convention 
Act ;  and  it  is  only  by  that  Act  these 
monster  meetings  could  have  been 
checked.  I  only  conclude  now  with  the 
Motion  of  which  I  have  given  Notice, 
asking  Her  Majesty's  Government  when 
they  will  be  convinced  that  some  de- 
terrent measures  are  necessary,  and  to 
give  the  Betum  asked  for,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, show  further  evidence  of  the  very 
unfortunate  state  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House. 
Return  of  all  persons  now  receiving  police  pro- 
tection in  Ireland,  and  of  police  posts  of  0Dn> 
stabulary  located  in  disturbed  districts ;  and  a 
Return  of  farms  now  unoccupied  from  intimida- 
tion.— [The  Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne.) 

The  Duke  of  EIOHMOND  akd 
GOEDON:  My  Lords.  I  certainly  do 
not  rise  to  complain  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  put  down  the  Motion  which  he  haf« 
upon  the  Paper,  which  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  continued  disturbed  state  of 
parts  of  Ireland.  Any  discussion  on  the 
state  of  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions mugt  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
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to  all  your  Lordships,  and  must,  of 
course,  havo  especial  interest  to  noble 
liOrds  who  come  from  that  part  of 
tlio  country.  I  quite  admit  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  called  our  attention  ;  and 
the  only  surprise  which  I  would  venture 
to  express  upon  the  present  occasion  is, 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  was 
given  him  of  calling  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  this  subj  ect  1 4  days  ago.  If  the 
inquiry  was  so  necessary  to  be  made,  and 
if  steps  to  be  taken  were  of  such  a  parti- 
cular and  necessary  character,  I  confess 
that  I  was  astonished  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  have  let  the  time  elapse  without 
bringing  the  matter  before  your  Lord- 
ships :  more  particularly  as  on  that  parti- 
cular occasion  the  noble  Lord  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  House,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  by  your  Lordships  of 
bringing  the  matter  before  us.  The  noble 
Lord  has  no  doubt  told  us,  if  not  to- 
night certainly  upon  another  occasion, 
that  the  reason  he  did  not  bring  forward 
the  subject  whon  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  House  was,  that  the  hour  was  too 
late,  and  that  he  did  not  consider  he 
should  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  case, 
or  enable  other  noblo  Lords  to  do  so, 
and,  therefore,  he  postponed  it.  My 
Lords,  I  beg  to  protest — and  in  that  I 
shall  be  most  probably  supported  by  the 
great  majority  of  those  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing — against  the  idea 
that  in  the  month  of  Juno  the  House  of 
Lords  are  unable  to  enter  upon  any  dis- 
cussion, however  urgent,  after  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  My  Lords,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
country  that  your  Lordships  are  bound 
to  adjourn  any  matter  of  inquiry  which 
is  proposed  to  be  brought  under  your 
notice  at  such  an  hour.  My  Lords, 
I  am  glad  that  the  noblo  Lord  has  on 
this  occasion  confined  the  remarks  which 
he  made  to  a  small  portion  of  Ireland, 
and  that  he  has  not  included  within 
the  indictment  which  he  has  preferred 
a  larger  space  of  the  country  than 
that  really  affected,  as  he  has  described 
it,  at  the  present  time.  My  Lords,  I 
think  it  is  gratifying  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  great  portion  of  Ireland 
is  not  certainly  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition ;  and  I  may  mention  that  as 
regards  the  largest  county  of  Ireland — 
the  county  of  Cork — it  has  been  the 


privilege  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  release  from  the  operation  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  the  county  of  Cork, 
the  city  of  Cork  only  excepted.  The 
county  of  Cork  has  been  under  pro- 
clamation since  the  year  1875,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  thought  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  that  could  be, 
as  far  as  the  county  is  concerned,  put  an 
end  to.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
county  of  Kerry ;  and  shortly,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  done,  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  will  be  released  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  Therefore,  while 
we  havo  still  to  look  at  the  gloomy 
and  disagreeable  side,  yet  I  think  it  is 
most  satisfactory  that  we  have  another 
side  to  look  at  which  does  not  present 
all  these  difficulties  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  alluded.  No  doubt  in  Ireland 
there  has  been,  and  exists  at  the  present 
time,  a  considerable  amount  of  agricul- 
tural depression  ;  but  we  know  that  agri- 
cultural depression  does  not  apply  to 
Ireland  alone,  but  that  it  is  shared  in  a 
far  greater  degree,  I  believe  I  might  say, 
by  this  country.  I  fancy,  from  what  I 
havo  been  given  to  understand,  that  the 
harvest  in  Ireland  during  the  last  year 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  harvest ;  and  I 
also  hope,  unless  I  have  been  misin- 
formed, that  the  prospects  of  the  harvest 
in  the  incoming  year  are  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory.  The  noble  Lord  has 
quoted  several  letters.  Of  course,  against 
the  bona  fides  of  those  letters  I  have 
nothing  to  say  ;  but  there  are  assertions 
in  them  which  I  cannot  say  are  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  one  of 
these  letters  the  gentleman  stated  that 
the  Government  have  done  nothing. 
Now,  I  hope,  before  I  sit  down,  that  I 
shall  havo  shown  your  Lordships  that 
the  Government  have  done  something. 
I  think  it  was  the  same  gentleman  who 
stated  that  the  police  are  afraid  to  act. 
Now,  I  think  I  am  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Members  who  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  I  have  never 
heard  it  charged  against  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary  

Lord  OEANMOEE  and  BEOWNE  : 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Duke  has  misun- 
derstood me.  It  was  not  want  of  courage, 
but  want  of  moral  skill,  in  suppressing 
the  monster  meetings  that  I  mentioned. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  :  The  noble  Lord  said  the 
police  were  afraid  to  act ;  and  if  they 
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were  afraid  to  act  that  sounds  to  me 
very  like  a  charge  of  want  of  courage. 
With  regard  to  another  point  —  the 
noble  Lord  has  stated  that  the  only 
Act  which  would  have  enabled  the  Go- 
vernment to  put  down  the  proceedings 
to  which  he  referred  had  been  repealed. 
But  the  Convention  Act  was  passed  for 
a  very  different  purpose,  and  was  re- 
pealed because  it  was  not  supposed  to 
be  of  any  use  at  the  present  day.  The 
noble  Lord  said  he  demurred  to  that 
assertion.  He  says  it  is  the  only  Act  by 
which  such  meetings  can  be  put  an  end 
to.  I  say  that  is  not  a  proper  descrip- 
tion. The  Act  was  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  what  were 
called  *' Delegates"  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  Parliaments,  and 
certainly  did  not  apply  to  the  general 
question  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
raised  ;  and  also  there  is  this  fact — that 
that  Act,  while  passed  for  preventing 
certain  illegal  assemblies,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  suppression  of  meetings  to 
which  there  could  be  no  legitimate  ob- 
jection. Therefore  it  was  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  consented  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  in  question.  I  will 
not  touch  upon  the  Volunteer  Corps 
(Ireland)  Bill,  which  is  to  come  up 
to-morrow  to  this  House;  but  I  can- 
not ag^ee  with  the  noble  Lord  that 
these  meetings  will  become  more  dan- 
gerous owing  to  the  superior  organiza- 
tion of  those  who  may  attend  them: 
because  I  cannot  think  that  the  class  of 

Persons  who  will  form  the  Volunteers  in 
reland  will  be  persons  from  whom  Her 
Majesty's  Government  or  the  public  at 
large  have  any  reason  to  anticipate  dis- 
affection. My  Lords,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  disturbance  in  cer- 
tain districts  in  Mayo,  in  Galway,  in 
Roscommon.  In  those  districts  the  po- 
sition is  unsatisfactory.  No  doubt,  in 
one  district — the  prohibited  district  of 
Connemara — there  has  been  a  state  of 
things  which  has  been  very  disgraceful. 
The  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  been  called  to  that  state  of 
things,  and  they  have  taken  measures 
which  they  hope  will  prevent  any  fur- 
ther breach  of  the  peace  there.  Extra 
police  have  been  sent  into  that  district, 
and  if  disturbances  take  place  in  that 
part  of  the  country  means  will  be  taken 
to  repress  them.  The  disturbances  to 
which  I  now  allude  are  not  of  an  agra- 
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rian  character,  but  of  a  totally  differen: 
nature ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Mayo  or  Roscommon,  or  a  portion  of 
these  counties,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  agrarian  agitation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some  time 
there  has  been  a  secret  society  existing 
in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  the  secret  society  has  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  monster 
meetings  to  which  the  noble  Lord  La^ 
alluded.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Harris- 
town  (or  Irishtown),  and  one  at  Mill- 
town,  and,  no  doubt,  that  at  those 
meetings  very  violent  language  was 
used,  and  the  tenantry  were  recom- 
mended that  unless  25  per  cent  were 
taken  off  the  rent  they  should  pay  no 
rent  at  all.  No  doubt,  this  is  a  doc- 
trine that  finds  great  favour  with  the 
tenantry — and  I  think  it  would  find  fa- 
vour with  the  tenantry  in  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  I  think,  if  carried  to 
its  extreme  extent,  it  might  lead  to 
something  very  like  confiscation.  At 
these  meetings  this  kind  of  language 
was  used ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord  when  he  does  not  admit  that 
Koman  Catholic  clergymen  of  that  part 
of  the  country  denounced  these  meet- 
ings. From  my  information  —  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  inform  myself  as  tc 
what  has  taken  place,  and  I  am  liablo 
to  contradiction  if  I  state  what  is  not 
the  fact — I  am  told  that  from  many  of 
the  pulpits  in  that  part  of  the  country 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  have  de- 
nounced these  meetings  as  meetings 
which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and 
such  as  they  are  not  able  to  countenance 
or  support ;  and  I  am  also  told  that  the 
reason  for  that  was  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop, Dr.  M*Hale.  Dr.  M*Hale  was 
known  to  entertain  very  strong  views  on 
the  subject — views  which  he  has  held 
and  expressed  for  many  years,  and 
which  were  perfectly  well  known  years 
ago  —  he  does  not  countenance  these 
meetings ;  he  considers  that  the  doc- 
trines which  have  been  approved  at 
these  meetings  are  not  such  as  anv 
Christian  minister  ought  to  support ;  and 
he  has  enjoined  his  clergy  that  thev 
should  take  no  steps  whatever  in  favour 
of  the  movement.  My  Lords,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  process-servers  have  been 
treated  in  a  most  summary  manner  by 
the  tenants  in  this  part  of  the  country 
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— that  tenants  have  been  visited  by 
armed  parties  at  night,  and  threatened 
that  thejr  would  be  shot  on  the  spot,  or 
their  premises  burned  down,  if  they  paid 
the  rent  which  it  was  thought  they 
ought  not  to  pay.  In  view  of  this  state 
of  things,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  had  the  necessary  steps  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place,  they  have 
communicated  with  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  Galway  and  Mayo,  and 
have  asked  their  views  of  the  crisis.  We 
have  asked  them  to  recommend  what 
steps  they  think  should  be  taken,  or  ad- 
visable to  betaken,  to  prevent  this  lament- 
able state  of  things  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  From  the  tenour  and  tone  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne), 
it  would  seem  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment  have  taken  no  steps  whatever 
in  reference  to  these  transactions.  Now, 
my  Lords,  they  selected  Colonel  Bruce, 
who  is  the  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Constabulary.  He  has  been  sent  down 
on  a  special  mission,  and  has  been  told 
that  he  is  to  consult  with  the  resident 
magistrates  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  to  report  from  time  to  time  what 
steps  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property.  He  has  been 
desired  to  state  what  regulations  should 
be  enforced  and  what  are  wanted.  He 
has  been  told  to  report  whether  any 
more  resident  magistrates  are  required 
in  these  districts.  He  has  been  told 
generally  to  report  on  what  he  con- 
siders necessary  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  that  he  is  to  concert  with 
the  resident  magistrates  as  to  what  steps 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order ;  and  to  make  known  as 
publicly  as  possible  the  determination 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  restore 
order  and  to  maintain  peace.  That 
being  so,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  noble  Lord  is  able  to  say  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  done 
nothing,  or  taken  no  practical  steps. 
They  have  desired  that  there  should  be 
an  additional  supply  of  improved  huts 
sent  down  to  this  part  of  the  country  to 
provide  residences  for  those  police  who 
are  not  already  supplied  with  house 
accommodation.  They  have  sent  down 
extra  police  to  the  districts,  and  other 
police    have    been    drafted    into    the 

Eolice  already  there.  The  police  force 
as  been  now  recruited  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  the  provipions  of  the  Act  give 
power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
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amount  of  200  men ;  and  the  Inspectors 
of  Police  are  desired  to  employ  patrols, 
and  if  necessary  to  supply  cars,  and  set 
up  a  system  of  patrolling  with  the  view 
of  meeting  the  state  of  things  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  has  existed  and  does 
exist.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
determined  that  this  illegal  combination 
shall  be  grappled  with  at  the  outset  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  spreading. 
They  are  determined  to  use  every  means 
that  the  law  gives  them  to  cope  with 
the  evil.  They  believe  that  the  existing 
powers  they  have  are  sufficient,  and 
that  they  will  prove  ample  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  should  it  unhappily  turn  out 
that  the  powers  they  possess  are  not* 
sufficient,  they  will  then  lose  no  time  in 
considering  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  for  further  powers  to  enable  them  to 
do  that  which  they  certainly  intend  to 
do— namely,  to  restore  order  and  main- 
tain peace  in  these  districts.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  Betums  the  noble 
Lord  has  asked  for. 

Lord  OEANMOEE  and  BEOWNE  : 
My  Lords,  I  wish  to  offer  a  short  ex- 
planation with  regard  to  the  statement 
about  the  Eoman  Catholio  clergy. 
Nobody  knows  their  power  more  fully 
than  I  do — nobody,  tnerefore,  will  be 
more  anxious  to  believe  that  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  their  Archbishop 
in  the  support  of  order,  or  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  What  I  stated  was, 
that  there  was  a  meeting,  an  account  of 
which  was  published  in  the  Mayo  paper, 
and  in  which  Canon  Burke,  and  other 
priests,  joined,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  meetings  in  the  County  of 
Mayo  for  the  same  purpose  as  these 
monster  meetings  that  have  taken  place. 
I  know  nothing  of  it  myself;  I  only  give 
the  account  published  in  the  Mayo 
paper. 

Earl  SPENCEE  :  My  Lords,  I  think 
there  is  some  difficidty  in  granting  the 
whole  of  the  Eetums  asked  for  by  the 
noble  Lord.  From  my  experience,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  prudent  to  publish 
such  information  to  the  world  at  largo. 
It  may  be  a  very  good  thing  in  sub- 
stance to  grant  the  case  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne) ; 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  publish  tlie 
Eetums  to  all  the  world.  I  would, 
therefore,  call  the  noble  Duke's  attention 
to  this  matter,  before  he  gives  the  whol^ 
of  the  Eeturns. 

3  I  . 
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The  Dtjkb  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON :  I  intended  to  say,  and  I 
thought  I  had  said,  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  Returns  asked  for  by 
the  noble  Lord ;  but  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  and  inconvenience  about  grant- 
ing all  he  wants. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  :  Surely 
it  would  be  better  that  the  Returns 
should  not  be  granted.  -  We  only  wish 
to  assist  the  Oovemment  in  the  matter ; 
but  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Earl 
behind  me  (Earl  Spencer)  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  Motion  should  not  be 
granted.  I  hope  that  portion  will  be 
omitted  altogether. 

The  Dtjke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON :  I  will  consider  what  infor- 
mation can  be  given. 

Lobd  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE 
said,  he  would  withdraw  his  Motion 
altogether.  When  he  rose  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  certainly  did  not  anticipate  that 
the  Government  would  grant  all  the 
Returns  that  he  asked  for,  as  they  would 
give  additional  proof  of  their  unwilling- 
ness or  incompetency  to  deal  with  the 
dangerous  state  of  matters  which  exist 
in  Ireland. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

SUMMAKT  JURISDICTION  BILL. 
(The  Lord  Chancellor,) 

(no.  97.)      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  the  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magis- 
trates. The  Bill  was  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  part  related  to  the 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction.  The 
4th  clause  enabled  the  Court  to  mitigate 
punishments  awarded  by  Statute ;  it 
might,  in  cases  where  imprisonment 
was  provided,  omit  the  addition  of  hard 
labour,  or  reduce  the  prescribed  period, 
or  both ;  in  cases  where,  in  addition 
to  the  sentence  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
the  offender  was  required  to  enter  into 
recognizances,  or  observe  some  other 
condition,  the  Court  might  dispense 
with  that  requirement.  Where  the  law 
prescribed  ^  sentence  of  imprisonment 


only,  the  Court  might  inflict  a  fine  in- 
stead. The  5th  clause  regulated  the 
scale  according  to  which  imprisonment 
might  be  imposed,  as  an  alternative, 
where  fines  inflicted  were  not  paid. 
It  rendered  the  scale  of  fines  above  £5 
more  regular  than  it  was  at  present,  and 
empowered  the  magistrates  to  allow 
fines  to  be  paid  in  instalments.  It  pro- 
vided, moreover,  that  fines  not  exceed- 
ing 5«.  should  not  carry  costs,  except  by 
the  special  award  of  the  Court.  The 
10th  clause  enabled  the  summary  trial 
of  children  charged  with  any  indictable 
offence  other  than  homicide,  unless  ob- 
jected to  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  In 
such  case  the  Court  was  to  inflict  the 
same  punishment  as  might  have  been 
inflicted  on  trial  by  indictment— except 
that  no  sentence  of  penal  servitude  was 
to  be  awarded  in  any  case,  imprison- 
ment being  substituted;  imprisonment 
was  not  to  exceed  one  month,  nor  any 
fine  to  exceed  40«. ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Court  was  empowered  to  direct 
the  offender,  in  addition  to,  or  instead 
of,  any  other  punishment,  to  be  privately 
whipped.  Similar  provisions  were  made 
by  the  1 1th  clause  for  the  summary  trial 
of  "juvenile  offenders,"  the  punish- 
ments to  be  awarded  being  adapted  to 
this  class  of  offenders.  The  12th  clause 
provided  for  the  summary  trial  of  an 
adult  with  his  own  consent.  Clause  16 
provided  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law  of  much  importance  and  interest. 
It  proposed  that  if,  upon  the  hearing 
of  a  charge  for  an  offence  punishable  on 
summary  conviction  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  the  Court  should  think  that 
though  the  charge  was  proved  the  of- 
fence was  of  so  trifling  a  nature  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  inflict  any  punish- 
ment, or  only  a  nominal  one,  it  mi^ht, 
if  it  thought  fit,  dismiss  the  information. 
Other  clauses  of  this  section  dealt  with 
details  and  special  provisions.  The  2nd 
section  of  the  Bill  related  entirely  to 
amendment  of  procedure.  The  3rd 
section  contained  necessary  definitions, 
savings,  and  repeal  of  existing  Acts. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2V" 
^{The  Lord  Chancellor,) 

Lord  BALFOUR  op  BURLEIOH 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  Bill  at  its  present  stage. 
In  some  respects,  the  Bill  appeared  to 
bear  hardly  on  Scotland  with  regard  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  Border 
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counties.     The  measure  was  entitled, 
**  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
the   Summary  Jurisdiction    of    Magis- 
trates."    What  he  wished  was  to  point 
out  some  anomalies  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  that  summary  jurisdiction  in 
respect  of  offences    committed  on  the 
Border,   due  to  the   omission  to    give 
magistrates  on  either  side  powers  either 
to  apprehend  or  to  cite  offenders  on  the 
Border.     Tlirotigh  that  omission  many 
of  the    offenders    escaped    punishment 
altogether.     In  order  to  make  the  case 
plain,  he  would  mention  some  particular 
instances.       Supposing     an    individual 
committed   an  offence  against  the  Act 
known  as  the  **  Offences  against  the  Per- 
son Act  of  William  IV.,"  and  it  was 
committed  in  Scotland  by  an  English- 
man,  no  proceedings  could  be    taken 
against  him,  because  there  was  a  provi- 
sion in  that  Act  by  which  all  the  pro- 
ceedings against  offenders  must  be  com- 
menced by  citation,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Courts  in  Scotland    did 
not  extend  to  the  citation  of  offenders 
resident  in  England  ;  therefore,  no  man 
could  be  cited,  whether  he  was  in  Scot- 
land or  not,  who  could  prove  that  his 
domicile  was  in  England.     There  could 
be  no  question  that  the  law  in  such  cases 
ought  to  be  amended,  so  that  the  war- 
rants for  the  apprehension  of  offenders 
should  be  endorsed  by  the  magistrates 
possessing  summary  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land.    Even  should  this  Bill  pass,  this 
anomaly  would  still  remain,  because  the 
Act  did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  and, 
therefore,  no  power  would  be  given  to 
English  magistrates  to  endorse  Scotch 
citations ;    neither  would  there  be  any 
means  of  apprehending  offenders,  bo- 
cause  the  Scotch  magistrates  would  have 
no  power  to  issue  warrants  for  that  pur- 
pose,   because    they  could  proceed  by 
citation  only.     Some  years  ago  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
in   Scotland    on    this    point  had  been 
taken,  and  that  opinion  was  that  these 
citations  could  not  be  endorsed  by  magis- 
trates in  Scotland  so  as  to  be  effectual 
in  England,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  obtain  some  statutory  power  to 
enable  the  magistrates  in  England,  or 
the  sheriff  in  Scotland,  to  issue  warrants 
OP  citations  for  offences,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  Act  of  JFill.  IV.,  but  in  the 
case  of  numerous  other  Statutes,   and 
under  the  Common  Law,  and  enabling 
citations  and  warrants  to  be  endorsed 


and  served  as  might  be  requisite.     He 
also  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack 
to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases,  such  as  the 
General    Turnpike    Act,    the    General 
Trespass  Act,  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  and  several  other  Acts,  it  was  im- 
possible to  proceed  either  by  citation  or 
warrant.     If  any  person  committed  an 
offence  against  any  of  these  Acts  in 
Scotland  he  must  be  cited — which  was 
equivalent  to  being  summoned  in  this 
country — to  answer  for  the  ofi'ence.     Of 
course,  if  he  resided  in  Scotland  he  could 
be  reached ;  but  if  he  contravened  the 
Act  and  happened  to  be  resident  across 
the  Border  he  could  not  bo  cited.     On 
the  other  hand,  Scotchmen  contravening 
the  Act  and  resident  in  England  had  a 
right  to  complain  that  instead  of  being 
cited,  as  they  would  have  a  right  to  be 
in  their  own  country,  they  were  exposed 
to  all  the  indignity  of  having  a  warrant 
served   upon   them,  and  being  appre- 
hended as  if  they  were  criminals.     No 
doubt,  it  might  be  answered  that  these 
were  small  objections,  which  might  be 
brought  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Bill.     No  doubt,  that  might  be  so  ;  but 
he  brought  them  to  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention now,  in  order  that  when  they 
came  to  consider  the  Bill  in  Committee 
they  might  be  able  to  decide  in  what 
way  these  grievances  could  be  remedied. 
It  seemed  to  him  most  anomalous  that 
at  the  present  time,  when  there  was  ex- 
tradition between  almost  every  nation  of 
heinous  offenders,  there  should  exist  in 
this  country  itself  a  district  in  which  the 
law  could  not  be  carried  out  and  offen- 
ders punished.     He  hoped  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack  would 
consider  this  question,  and  that  when  it 
came  before  the  House  again  in  Com- 
mittee he  would   be   able  to  propose 
some  satisfactory  remedy  for  those  who 
suffer    under    the    grievances    he  had 
described. 

Lord  ABEEDARE  said,  that  he  very 
much  approved  of  the  measure  as  a 
whole  ;  but  he  had  to  point  out  the  Bill 
proposed  to  give  an  increased  discretion 
to  magistrates  in  many  points  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  limited  by  Par- 
liament. Whatever  confidence  Parlia- 
ment might  usually  have  in  the  magis- 
trates, they  had  in  various  ways  limited 
their  discretion,  and  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  define  the  character  of  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted.      But  he 
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must  say  that,  on  the  whole,  considering 
that  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  qualified 
for  their  office  more  by  social  status  than 
by  legal  knowledge,  it  was  creditable  to 
them  that  so  few  complaints  were  heard 
of  their  administration  of  the  law.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  he 
thought  it  right  that  the  magistrates 
should  have  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  offences  occasionally  so  similar 
as  felony  and  mere  trespasses  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  power  of  the  Court  to 
draw  this  distinction  so  as  to  bring  the 
case  within  their  jurisdiction,  such  cases 
would  often  be  brought  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions  or  the  Assizes  even  after  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  Another  point  for 
consideration  was  the  proper  area  of  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates 
in  Quarter  Sessions.  Were  they,  for 
instance,  to  deal  summarily  with  cases 
of  embezzlement  and  receiving?  His 
own  opinion  was  that  the  offence  of  re* 
ceiving,  which  was  a  very  serious  one, 
and  often  difficult  of  proof,  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  superior  Courts,  and 
not  summarily.  But  he  saw  no  sufficient 
difference  in  &e  importance  or  difficulty 
of.  the  cases  of  embezzlement,  and  ob- 
taining goods  under  false  pretences,  to 
justify  a  distinction  between  them,  such 
as  was  proposed  by  the  Bill,  which  in- 
cluded the  former,  but  excluded  the 
latter.  But,  whatever  view  might  be 
taken  of  such  points  of  detail,  everyone 
would  approve  the  Bill  as  far  as  it  tended 
to  expe<ute  and  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  said,  it 
was  certainly  correct,  as  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh)  had  stated, 
that  he  had  some  time  ago  obtained 
from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland  the  opinion  referred  to.  The 
question,  to  his  mind,  was  one  that  well 
deserved  the  attention  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBERLEY  was  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  excellent,  and  that  it  would  effect  a 
great  improvement  in  the  existing  law. 
He  thought,  however,  the  provisions 
which  dealt  with  the  case  of  vagrants 
might  with  g^eat  advantage  be  modi- 
fied. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  by  his 
noble  'Friend  should  receive  full  con- 
sideration. He  proposed  to  fix  the 
Committee  for  to-morrow  week. 

liOrd  Aherdare 


Motion  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2^  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Tu$$day  the  \bth 
instant. 


CATTLE  DISEASE  (lEELAND)  —  COK- 
TAGIOXJS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS: 
ACT.-QUESTION. 

OBSEBVATTONS. 

LoBD  EMLY  asked  the  Lord  President, 
Why  directions  have  not  been  given  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  to  assist 
the  local  authorities  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)    Act    as     to    isolation    and 
slaughter  ?  He  addressed  those  inquiries 
to  the  noble  Duke  in  consequence  of 
some  complaints  that  had  been  made  in 
Ireland  with  reference  to  the  working  of 
the  Act.    The  efficient  working  of  the 
Act  depended  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
action  of  the  police — the  noble  Duke  had 
himself  admitted  that,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, a  code  of  rules  had  been  drawn  up 
for  Ireland  identical  with    those  that 
were  in  force  in  England,  and  therefore, 
it  was  supposed,  would  have  worked  with 
the  same  efficiency.    But  it  had,  un- 
fortunately,   been    forgotten    that   the 
police  in  Ireland  were  not  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  authority  as  the 
police   in  England.    In  England  they 
were  under  local  authorities ;  but  in  Ire- 
land they  were  controlled  by  the  Central 
Government   in  this  country;    and  in 
Scotland  isolation  and  slaughter  of  dis- 
eased animals  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  police,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Inspectors  under  the  Act  were 
policemen.    In  his  opinion,  the  Act  could 
not  be  carried  out  in  any  other  way 
except  by  the  police.    When,  some  six 
months  ago,  disease  broke  out  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  the  police  were  not 
allowed  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly. 
Upon  that,  he  communicated  with  the 
Irish    Government,   and  was  informed 
ihM  the  police  in  Ireland  had  been  re- 
lieved of  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
isolation  and  slaughter  of  cattle.    The 
reason,   he  believed,  was  to  save  ex- 
pense.   He  protested  that  this  course 
was  not  the  proper  course  that  should 
have  been  adopted.    The  Act  had  been 
passed  and  should  be  carried  out,  and 
that   by  the  right  authority,  and  he 
asserted  that   that  authority  was  the 
police.    It  was  the  dul^  of  the  Irish 
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police,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as 
m  England,  to  perform  the  duty  which 
that  Act  imposed  upon  them.  It  must 
be  the  desire  of  the  noble  Duke,  and 
everyone  who  lived  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  altogether ;  the  noble  Duke, 
therefore,  must  be  anxious  that  his  own 
Act  should  be  operative  in  every  part, 
and,  therefore,  he  felt  sure,  see  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  a  stop  to  a  system  which 
would  render  it  useless  in  Ireland. 

Thb  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
QOBDON  said,  the  noble  Lord  had  only 
done  him  justice  in  saying  that  he,  in 
common  with  all  their  Lordships,  de- 
sired to  see  that  this  Act  was  carried  out 
in  the  most  efficient  and  thorough  man- 
ner possible.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  principle  of  the  Act  proceeded 
upon  the  point  that  cattle  disease  was 
to  be  dealt  with  by  isolation  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  isolation  in 
affected  districts  were  not  strictly  en- 
forced there  was  very  little  hope  that 
the  spread  of  the  disease  could  be  pre- 
vented. It  was  scarcely  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  difference  between  the  police 
force  in  Ireland  andin  England.  The  Irish 
Constabulary  were  paid  and  equipped  by 
the  Government,  and  were  under  their 
control ;  whereas  the  police  force  in  Eng- 
land were  local  police,  and  confined  to 
the  several  counties  in  which  they  were 
formed ;  and  they  were  also  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
respective  counties— of  course,  subject  to 
certain  arrangements  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  duties  of  the  police  in  both  coun- 
tries were,  however,  identical;  and  if 
the  noble  Lord  would  refer  to  the  dOth 
section  of  the  Act  which  was  passed 
last  year,  he  would  find  that  it  was  a 
provision  of  the  Act  that  the  police  of 
each  police  district  or  area,  county, 
borough,  town,  and  place,  should  execute 
and  enforce  the  Act  and  every  Order  of 
Council.  That  was  the  law.  The  85th 
section  of  the  same  Act  provided  that 
its  enactments  should  apply  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary 
Force  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force. 
Therefore,  it  was  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  the  police  of  Ireland  were  required 
to  perform  the  same  duty  as  the  police 
of  England.  The  noble  Lord,  however, 
stated  that  the  police  had  been  relieved 
from  the  performance  of  that  duty  in 
certain  districts  in  order  to  save  ex- 


pense. Upon  that  matter  he  thought 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  because 
there  was  no  power  that  could  relieve 
the  police  of  the  duty  while  the  Act.  was 
in  force.  He  thought  the  statement 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  made  was  in 
consequence  of  this — that,  under  the 
Order  of  1876,  the  police  were  enjoined  to 
carry  out  the  duty  of  seeing  that  diseased 
animals  were  slaughtered ;  but  when  the 
Act  of  1878  passed  the  duty  of  seeing  those 
orders  carried  out  was  imposed  upon  the 
local  authorities ;  and  he  understood  that 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  give 
special  instructions  to  the  police  to  do 
that  which  they  were  required  to  do  by 
the  Act,  because  it  was  supposed  that 
the  doing  so  would  interfere  with  the 
action  and  duty  of  the  local  authority. 
Since  the  noble  Lord  had  been  good 
enough  to  communicate  to  him  some  of 
the  points  he  was  about  to  bring  before 
their  Lordships,  he  (the  Duke  of  Bioh- 
mond  and  Gordon)  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Irish  Government 
upon  the  subject ;  and  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  in  these  comniunications  the 
Irish  Government  showed  that  they  had, 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  exhibited 
every  desire  and  wish  to  assist  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  side  of  the  Channel  to 
carry  out  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  believing,  as  they 
did,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disease ;  and  where  Boards  of 
Guardians  applied  for  the  special  assist- 
ance of  police  to  enable  them  to  carry 
but  the  Act,  the  Government,  when  it 
had  not  interfered  with  the  more  im- 
portant duties  of  the  police,  had  allowed 

the  assistance  to  be  given.    

Tub  Earl  of  KIMBEBLEY  said,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  concluding  remarks 
of  the  noble  Duke.  It  was  by  Act  of 
Parliament  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into 
effect;  but  the  noble  Duke  said  they  had 
been  directed,  when  they  had  the  time 
from  other  duties,  so  to  do.  That  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  what  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Emly)  referred  to — namely, 
that  the  police  had  been  relieved  from 
the  duty.  Of  course,  the  police  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  once  ;  but  there 
was  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  stated 
that  the  police  in  Ireland  were  to  carry 
out  the  Act.  The  police  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
they  were  absolutely  bound  to  see  that 
the  Act  was  carried  into  effect.    The 
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police  in  Ireland  were  under  the  control, 
not  of  the  local  authorities,  but  of  the 
Central  Q-ovemment.  Therefore,  it  was 
the  absolute  duty  of  the  Government  to 
give  the  police  in  Ireland  the  necessary 
authority  for  doinj^  that  which  the  Act 
required  them  to  do.  Tliis  country  was 
deeply  concerned  in  an  efficient  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act ;  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
Duke  would  see  that  this  beneficial  Act 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  Constabu- 
lary in  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  the  police 
of  this  country. 

Viscount  MONCK  said,  he  also  would 
urge  upon  the  noble  Duke  the  Lord 
President  to  take  care  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  thoroughly 
carried  out.  He  hoped  that  if  the  local 
authorities  in  Ireland  showed  any  laxity 
in  carrying  the  Act  into  effect,  the  noble 
Duke  would  use  all  the  influence  of  the 
Government  to  bring  a  pressure  on  them. 

Earl.  SPENCER  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  had  always  evinced  great  in- 
terest. He  qould  not  help  confessing 
his  great  surprise  at  remarks  which  had 
been  made  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Constabulary.  In  England  they 
were  utterly  unable  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  without  the  assistance  of 
the  police ;  for  cases  for  which  this  Act 
provided  would  not  be  known  were  the 
police  not  to  take  action.  He  had  always 
thought  that  in  Ireland  there  was  the 
great  advantage  in  dealing  with  these 
matters  that  the  police  were  under  the 
Central  Government.  It  appeared  from 
the  observations  of  the  noble  Duke  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  local  authorities  had 
not  called  upon  the  police  to  do  their 
duty  under  the  Act.  That  made  him  think 
the  Act  had  not  been  strictly  carried 
out.  When  he  was  in  Ireland  he  had 
continually  to  deal  with  cases  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. He  never  found  the  police 
unwilling  to  perform  any  duty  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  perform ;  but 
he  knew  that  their  chiefs  rather  re- 
belled against  their  men  having  to  per- 
form small  duties,  which  they  thought 
would  make  them  unpopular  in  the 
country ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
they  were  probably  unwilling  to  assist 
the  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  important  Act.  He 
sincerely  trusted  the  noble  Duke  would 
put  pressure  on  the  Irish  Government, 
in  order  that  the  police  might  do  their 

lU  JEarl  o/KimhorUy 


duty  under  the  Act,  and  so  to  assist  in 
its  working  efficiently. 

The  DtJKE  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  he  could  assure  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  (Earl  Spencer) 
that  it  was  his  desire,  as  it  was  the 
desire  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
He  feared  that  cei*tain  of  his  remarks 
had  been  misconstrued ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  the  future  the  Act  would 
work  well.  If  there  was  any  doubt, 
however,  on  the  subject,  he  would  under- 
take to  communicate  with  the  autho- 
rities in  Ireland,  and  call  their  attention 
to  the  facts  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  and  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the 
Act  was  carried  out  in  the  most  efficient 
manner. 


ARMY— DEATHS  AND   INVALIDS  OX 
FOREIGN  STATIONS. 

MOTION     FOR     A     RETURN. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  moved 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House 
a  Keturn  showing  the  numbers  and 
respective  ages  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  in  the  Army  who 
died  or  were  invalided  home  from  Her 
Majesty's  Indian,  Colonial,  and  other 
Foreign  Possessions  during  the  five 
years  from  January  1,  1874,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1878,  in  a  tabulated  form, 
set  forth  in  the  Notice  of  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  hoped 
the  Eeturn  would  be  granted,  as  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  whe- 
ther the  present  system  was  responsible 
for  all  the  offences  laid  to  its  charge. 
It  might  be  that  the  statements  were 
not  just;  but  it  was  most  important  to 
the  nation  to  know  whether  there  was  a 
fearful  waste  of  life  and  strength  of 
these  young  men  of  18  or  19  years  of 
age.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  point  for  great 
inquiry  whether,  by  reason  of  losses 
by  shipwrecks,  explosions  in  mines,  and 
other  ways,  the  manhood  of  the  country 
was  not  being  exhausted. 

VisooxTNT  BURY  said  there  was  no 
objection  to  granting  the  Return. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Return  ordered. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Seren 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  7th  Julg,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Private  Bill  {by  Order)^Om' 
iidered  as  amended — Liverpool  Lighting  *. 

Public  Bills — Resolution  in  Committee — Lord 
Clerk  Register  (Scotland)  [Salary  and  Pen- 
sion] •. 

Second  Reading — Charity  (Expenses  and  Ac- 
counts) (No.  2)  [230] ;  Customs  Buildings  • 
[228] ;  Slave  Trade  (East  African  Courts)  • 
[232]. 

Committee— Axmy  Discipline  and  Regulation 
[88]  — R.P. ;  Children's  Dangerous  Perform- 
ances •  [229]— R,p. 

Committee — Report — Public  Loans  Remission* 
[218]  ;  Highway  Accounts  fRetums)  ♦  [2271 ; 
Railways  and  Telegraphs  in  India*  [192-234] ; 
Cork  Borough  Quarter  Sessions*  [226];  Con- 
yeyancing  and  Land  Transfer  (Scotland)  Act 
(1874)  Amendment*  [198]. 


PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 

-^0.0*0. — 

PRIVILEGE— TOWER   HIGH   LEVEL 
BRIDGE  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

BEPOBT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  I  have 
to  report  from  the  Select  Oommittee 
upon  the  Tower  High  Level  Bridge 
(Metropolis)  Bill  that  they  have  agreed 
to  the  following  special  Report: — 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  this  day, 
Mr.  Littler,  one  of  the  Counsel  in  the  case, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  certain 
facts,  which  are  contained  in  the  accompanying 
Papers: — 

Statement  by  Mr.  Cockell, 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  BUI, 

Re  Grissell. 

'<  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  J.  Sandilands  Ward,  of  51 
Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  Solicitor  (admitted  1870), 
called  on  Mr.  Hooker  (Wyatt,  Hoskins,  and 
Hooker),  and  stated  a  client  of  his  wished  to  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  opposing 
wharfingers  as  to  the  Tower  Bridge  Bill,  as  he 
could  control  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
and  was  willing  to  do  so  on  terms. 

"  >Ir.  Hooker  replied  he  did  not  believe  it  at 
all,  but  referred  Mr.  Ward's  client  to  Mr. 
Cockell  (Arkcoll,  Jones,  and  Cockell),  as  hav- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Hooker 
informed  Mr.  Cockell  of  this  fact,  and  the 
latter  immediately  spoke  to  Mr.  Littler,  and, 
with  his  sanction,  arranged  that,  if  Mr.  Ward*s 
client  should  call  upon  him,  he  would  seem 
to  entertain  the  proposal,  and  try  and  draw 
him  out  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  expose 
the  whole  proceeding. 


*'  On  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Charles  £. 
Grissell  called  on  Mr.  Cockell,  and  stated  his 
ability  to  control  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee either  way  on  terms,  and  as  proof  of  his 
ability  volunteered  that,  in  the  course  of  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  he  would  arrange  that 
such  questions  should  be  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  favour  of  the  wharfingers'  case  as 
would  indisputably  prove  his  assertion.  Mr. 
Cockell  explained  that  the  examination  of 
witnesses  had  concluded,  and  on  being  pressed 
to  suggest  some  means  whereby  this  proof  could 
be  afforded,  explained  to  Mr.  Grissell  that  the 
Board  of  Works  had  announced  their  deter- 
mination of  not  proceeding  with  the  measure 
if  compensation  was  granted  to  the  whailSngers 
and  others  injuriously  affected,  and  put  it  to 
]\Ir.  Grissell  whether  he  could  induce  the  Com- 
mittee immediately  prior  to  Mr.  Pope's  speech 
to  announce  that  they  were  unanimously  of 
decision  that  the  fullest  compensation  should 
be  paid,  and  that  they  would  not  report  the 
preamble  proved,  unless  a  clause  to  that  effect 
were  inserted  in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Grissell  stated 
he  could  arranf^e  for  that  to  be  done,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willmgness  to  reduce  his  proposition 
to  writing. 

"  Thereupon  Mr.  Grissell  wrote  out  the  paper 
in  question,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Mr.  Cockeirs 
dictation,  and  took  it  away  with  him,  as  he 
wished  to  see  others  upon  it,  and  arranged  to 
see  Mr.  Cockell  in  the  corridor  of  the  House 
later  in  the  day.  He  did  so  about  half -past  12, 
and  then  stated  all  was  satisfactory,  and  at  Mr. 
Cockell's  request  signed  the  paper,  Mr.  Cockell 
promising  to  see  his  clients  on  the  matter  and 
communicate  with  Mr.  Grissell. 

**  Mr.  Cockell  then  placed  the  papers  in  Mr. 
Littler's  hands,  and  with  him  had  consultations 
with  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  and  Mr.  Pope,  and 
those  gentlemen  arranged  a  course  of  action. 

"  Mr.  Cockell  wrote  to  Mr.  Grissell  afterwards, 
stating  that  the  matter  was  of  such  consequence 
he  had  been  obliged  to  consider  it  with  his 
counsel,  and  could  write  nothing  definite  that 
evening. 

Document  signed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Grissell. 

Copy  Letter  from  Charles  E.  Grissell,  86,  Curzon 
Street,  Mayfair,  written  on  the  2nd  July 
1879,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cockell  (Messrs. 
Arkcoll,  Jones,  and  Cockell,  Solicitors,  190, 
Tooley  Street,  Southwark,  8.E.). 

"  Asserting  that  I  can  control  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  now  sitting  upon  the  Tower  High 
Level  Bridge  Bill,  I  am  willing  to  use  that  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  the  opposing  wharfingers 
upon  certain  terms,  and  wiU  undertake  that  the 
Bill  shall  be  thrown  out  or  otherwise  dealt  with 
by  the  Committee  in  cuch  a  way  as  would  make 
the  Board  of  Works  withdraw  it  by  reason  of 
compensation  or  other  clauses  being  required  by 
the  Committee,  provided  a  sufficient  guarantee 
is  g^ven  to  me  for  the  payment  of  two  thousand 
pounds  immediately  on  such  an  event  happen- 
ing. 

(Signed)       Chaulzs  £.  Gbissell. 

'I  The  authenticity  of  these  papers  having  been 
verified,  the  Committee  felt  bound  to  report  the 
same  for  the  judgment  of  the  House  as  a  matter 
seriously  affecting  its  Privileges ;  and  they  havo 
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visions  of  a  French  Law  passed  ia 
December  1873,  and  asking  the  French 
Government 

**That  the  question  should  be  treated  im- 
mediately, and  distinctlj,  as  a  matter  of  Treaty 
engagement," 


adjourned  the  further  inquiry  on  the  Bill  until 
thoy  shall  receive  further  instructions  from  the 
House." 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX:  I  now  beg 
to  move  that  this  Report  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  House  at  the  earliest 
opportunity — namely,  to-morrow.  I  do 
so,  not  so  much  from  the  feelings  of  my- 
self and  my  hon.  Colleagues  as  upon  the 
part  of  the  Petitioners  and  promoters  of 
the  Bill,  who  are  anxious  to  bring  an 
unusually  protracted  and  expensive  con- 
test to  an  issue  one  way  or  the  other. 
Therefore,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  I  will  move  that  the  Report  be 
taken  into  consideration  to-morrow  at 
2  o'clock. 

Sib  JULIAN  GOLDSMID :  WiU  the 
Report  be  printed  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  It  wiU  be 
printed  in  the  Votes. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

QUESTIONS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SERVICE  OP  OFFICERS 
UNDER  AGE.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
he  has  yet  considered  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  which  inquired  into  the 
question  of  the  service  of  Officers 
under  twenty  years  of  age  and  other 
matters  raised  in  the  Debate  of  the 
3rd  of  March  ;  if  he  has  arrived  at  any 
decision  on  those  points;  and,  whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  lay  the  Report 
upon  the  Table? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
the  press  of  other  matters  had  prevented 
him  from  getting  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
He  hoped  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
to  have  time  to  look  into  the  matter. 

TREATTT  OP  COMMERCE,  1873— FRENCH 
DUTY  ON  MINERAL  OILS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  holms  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
What  reply,  if  any,  has  been  received 
from  the  French  Government,  in  answer 
to  the  communication  sent  through  our 
Ambassador  to  M.  Wadding^on  on  the 
18th  of  February,  pointing  out  that  the 
stipulations  with  reference  to  the  duties 
to  oe  levied  on  British  mineral  oils  had 
been  practically  set  aside  by  the  pro- 

Lord  Henry  Lennox 


and  expressing 

*'  The  hope  that  the  French  Government  will 
perform  the  simple  act  of  justice  for  which  Her 
Qovemment  ask ;  *' 

and,  if  no  reply  has  been  received,  what 
steps  do  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tend to  take  in  order  to  redress  what 
has  been  characterised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  "  a  viola- 
tion of  Treaty  engagements?" 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Lord  Lyons  has  re- 
ported that  he  has  received  assurances^ 
from  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  representations  addressed 
to  the  French  Government  respecting 
the  mineral  oil  duties  had  been  referred 
to  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  Com- 
merce, and  were  under  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM  (NORTH 
OF  IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Sir  THOMAS  M'CLURE  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  intend,  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendation 
made  last  year  by  the  Treasury  Com- 
mittee on  the  Board  of  Works  (Ireland), 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  and  report  upon 
the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of 
the  inland  navigation  system  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  expediency  of 
abandoning  the  same,  or  endeavouring 
to  make  such  improvements  therein  as 
may  render  it  less  injurious  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  adjoining  districts  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  The  matter  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  is  not 
in  my  Department;  but  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  know  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  matter  in  '*  another  place,"  when  an 
assurance  to  that  effect  was  given. 

INDIAN  NATIVE  TROOPS— COST  OF 
CONVEYANCE  TO  EUROPE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  When  the 
Heturn  relative  to  the  coat  of  bringing 
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the  Indian  troops  to  Europo  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEIt :  From  inquiries  at  the  War 
Office,  I  find  that  they  have  not  yet  recoi  ved 
any  official  details  on  the  subject;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  soon 
the  information  desired  by  the  hon. 
Member  will  be  presented  to  the  House. 

TREATY. OF  BERLIN  —  ARTICLE  IX.— 
RASURE  OF  THE  FORTRESSES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  What  steps  are  being  taken 
under  the  ninth  clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  to  rase  the  Fortresses  of  Bulgaria, 
especially  those  of  Rustchuk  and  Varna, 
and  if  any  pressure  is  being  exercised 
by  the  Great  Powers  to  have  this  im- 
portant article  of  the  Treaty  carried  out 
within  a  reasonable  period  ? 

Me.  BOUEKE  :  The  last  Eeport  re- 
ceived from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Hustchuk  stated  that  already  a  large 
portion  of  the  masonry  of  the  fortifica- 
tions had  been  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  paving  the  streets.  I  believe  the 
earthworks  still  remain  there.  We  have 
not  any  Eeport  from  the  Consul  at 
Yama  with  respect  to  those  works  and 
the  Article  of  the  Treaty  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  Member  ;  but  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  Powers  to 
exercise  any  pressure  upon  Bulgaria 
with  a  view  to  fulfilling  the  obligation 
mentioned  by  my  hon.  Friend. 

ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS— HEALTH  OF  THE 
TROOPS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  monk  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  is  now  pre- 
pared to  offer  any  explanation  of  the 
discrepancies  that  exist  between  the 
statements  made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
to  the  War  Office  in  his  letters  and  tele- 
grams relating  to  the  health  of  the 
troops  in  Cj-prus  during  the  first  fort- 
night in  August  last,  and  the  official 
report  of  Surgeon  General  Home,  dated 
*•  Nicosia,  March  1st,  1879?" 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  The  statement 
telegraphed  from  Cyprus  on  the  10th  of 
August  by  the  Lieutenant  General  Com- 
manding, ''That  the  sickness  in  the 
force  was  6  per  cent  of  the  strength," 
was    derived   from  information    given 


him  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  by  Sir 
Anthony  Home,  the  principal  medical 
officer.  It  referred  to  the  sickness  on 
August  9,  and  the  statement  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  made  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  of  April  7,  1879,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were, 
on  August  9,  170  sick  in  a  strength  of 
2,699  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  being  6*3  per  cent.  The  fractional 
difference  in  the  two  statements  is  due  to 
the  omission  of  fractions  in  a  telegram, 
the  nearest  whole  number  being  given. 
The  '*  morning  states  "  of  the  camp  are 
filed,  and  their  accuracy  tested  after- 
wards. After  that  message  was  sent  a 
sudden  outburst  of  sickness  occurred ; 
and  that  news  being  telegraphed  home 
by  a  newspaper  correspondent  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Lieutenant  General's 
message  was  published  caused  a  mis- 
apprehension. The  Eeturn  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Paper  shows  that  on  the  9th 
of  August  the  sick  in  the  force  were  6*8 
per  cent  of  the  strength ;  in  seven  days 
— that  is,  on  August  16 — the  rate  had 
risen  to  20*3  per  cent.  The  two  tele- 
grams referred  to  different  periods  and 
to  widely  different  conditions. 

Mr.  MONK:  You  do  not  give  any 
explanation  of  Surgeon  General  Home 
having  stated  that  a  quarter  of  all  the 
troops  in  Cyprus  were  in  hospital. 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  I  make  the 
statement  as  I  received  it;  but  Sir 
Anthony  Home  states  there  wore  20*3 
per  cent  of  the  strength  ill  in  the  follow- 
ing week. 

INDIA  —  ILLEGAL  LOTTERIES  IN 
RACING  SWEEPS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  the 
Secretary  of  State's  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
a  judicial  decision  obtained  some  years 
ago,  very  extensive  lotteries  under  the 
guise  of  race  sweeps  are  still  promoted 
by  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  Service  and 
others  in  India,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
stated  in  the  public  prints  that  the  princi- 
pal prizes  in  the  Umballa  Derby  Sweep 
of  the  present  year  were  about  £6,000, 
£3,000,  and  £1,500,  drawn  by  persons 
in  Rangoon,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  the 
parts  of  India  farthest  from  Umballa ; 
and,  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
poses to  take  any  steps  to  cause  the  sup- 
pression of  these  illegal  practices  ? 
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Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  In  November, 
1877,  the  Government  of  India  passed  a 
Resolution  concurring  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Government  of  Bengal 
as  to  the  mischievous  character  of  these 
lotteries  and  race  sweeps,  and  requesting 
the  local  Governments  to  enforce  the 
law  uniformly  against  their  being  adver- 
tised in  the  newspapers.  If,  therefore, 
these  lotteries  are  advertised — of  which  I 
have  no  certain  knowledge — I  am  afraid 
that  the  law  is  not  yet  fully  enforced  ; 
but  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  make  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

THE  HERRING  TRADE— BRANDS. 
QITESTION. 

Mb.  GRANT  DUFF  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  loss  in- 
curred by  a  firm  engaged  in  the  herring 
trade,  in  consequence  of  a  number  of 
barrels  of  herrings  which  had  received 
the  brand  having  been  rejected  as  unfit 
for  food ;  and,  whether  directions  would 
be  given  to  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
to  insist  upon  greater  care  on  the  part  of 
its  officials  ? 

Sib  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  case  re- 
ferred to ;  but  as  it  appeared,  on  inquiry, 
that  the  herrings  had  been  branded  and 
exported  five  months  before  complaint 
was  made  against  them,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  show  what  treatment 
they  had  received  during  these  five 
months,  I  considered  there  was  no 
ground  for  imputing  carelessness  to  the 
officials  who  had  affixed  the  brand.  I 
am  assured  by  the  Board  of  Fisheries 
that  every  care  is  taken  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  herrings  that  are  branded ; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers  are 
such  as  to  call  for  a  special  order  to  the 
officials. 

BANKING    AND    JOINT    STOCK   COM- 
PANIES  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ORMEROD  WALKER  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  foundation  for  a  report 
that  appeared  in  a  provincial  paper  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  proceed  with  the 
Banking  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  Bill 
this  Session  ? 


The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  report  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  proceed  with  the 
Bill.  It  was  the  full  intention  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  with  it ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  Business 
he  was  unable  at  the  present  time  to  fix 
a  date  for  taking  it. 

ARMY— BILLETING  THE  7th  DRAGOOK 
GUARDS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  ARTHUR  HAYTER  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  The  reason 
for  billeting  a  detachment  of  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  numbering  206  officers 
and  men  with  119  horses,  after  11  p.m. 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June,  upon 
the  public  houses  in  Bath ;  whether  the 
serious  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  accommodation 
and  food  at  so  late  an  hour  might  Dot 
have  been  obviated  by  quartering  the 
troops  at  Bristol  upon  their  landing 
from  Ireland ;  and,  whether  steps  will 
be  taken  to  guard  against  the  arrival  of 
troops  at  so  late  an  hour  in  future? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Her  Majesty's 
ship  AuUtance,  with  the  detachment  in 
question,  only  arrived  at  Avonroouth  on 
June  17  in  time  to  allow  of  the  troops 
disembarking  at  5  p.m.  So  soon  as  this 
was  known  at  head-quarters  the  officer 
commanding  was  directed  by  telegr^h 
to  arrange  to  keep  the  detachment  on 
board  until  the  following  morning. 
The  troops,  however,  had  started  on  the 
march,  in  obedience  to  their  former 
orders,  before  the  telegram  reached 
Avonmouth.  The  occurrence  of  any  in- 
convenience of  this  character  is,  I  un- 
derstand, extremely  rare.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  the  exact  date  and  hour  of 
arrival  in  movements  by  sea,  and,  there- 
fore, each  contingency  must  be  dealt 
with  as  it  arises. 

POOR  LAW  {IRELAND)— COOTEHILL 
UNION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  On  what  grounds  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland  re- 
fused to  order  an  investigation  regard- 
ing the  supply  of  coal  to  (>)otehill  Union 
about  twelve  months  ago,  their  oply  in- 
formant on  the  subject  being  the  clerk 
to  the  guardians,  whose  conduct  was 
impugned  by  a  number  of  the  guar- 
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dians ;  and,  if  he  will  now  instruct  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  reconsider 
their  decision,  and  to  order  an  inquiry  ? 
Mr.  J.  LOWTHEK  :  I  find  that  the 
facts  are  not  quite  accurately  stated  in 
the  Question,  as  the  clerk  of  the  Guar- 
dians was  not  the  only  informant  of  the 
liocal  Government  Board,  the  complaint 
being  referred  to  the  Guardians  them- 
selves and  by  a  majority  declared  to  bo 
unfounded.  However,  since  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  matter  by  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  am  in- 
quiring into  it  in  order  to  see  whether 
any  further  investigation  is  called  for. 

OB  AND    JURIES    (IRELAND)— COUNTY 
DOWN  GRAND  JURY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  .  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  If,  on  inquiry,  he 
finds  the  charges  made  in  the  *'  Belfast 
Morning  News"  of  20th  March  last 
against  the  County  Down  Grand  Jury 
of  accepting  tenders  for  printing  at  a 
oonsiderably  higher  rate  than  another 
tender,  he  will  instruct  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings, civil  or  criminal,  against  said 
Grand  Jury  ? 

Mr.  J.LOWTHER:  The  Government 
have  no  power  to  institute  legal  pro- 
ceedings, either  civil  or  criminal,  against 
Ghrand  Juries.  I  am  glad,  however,  to 
find  that,  in  the  case  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Member,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  exercise  any  such  power  if  it 
existed.  The  facts  appear  to  be  that 
two  tenders  were  lodged  with  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County  Down  for  the  county 
printing.  One  was  from  a  Mr.  Reid 
for  £323  odd,  and  the  other  from  a  Mr. 
Clarke  for  £350  odd.  The  tenders 
were  investigated  by  a  committee  of 
the  Grand  Jury ;  and,  having  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  having  the  printing 
work  done  in  the  Assize  town,  where 
there  would  be  greater  facilities  for  cor- 
rection and  superintendence,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  higher  tender  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  printing 
contract,  along  with  other  presentments, 
was,  in  the  usual  manner,  fiated  by  the 
Judge  of  Assize,  previous  to  which  any 
person  desiring  to  call  the  matter  in 
question  would  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  so  doing.  Nobody,  however, 
took  any  exception  to  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  a  very  proper  one. 


METROPOLIS— METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
OF  WORKS  AND  THE  NEW  STREET 
FROM  CHARING  CROSS  TO  TOTTEN- 
HAM COURT  ROAD.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Whether,  considering  that  sanction  was 
given  by  Parliament  in  1877  to  the  con- 
struction by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  of  a  new  street  from  Charing 
Cross  to  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  he  can 
inform  the  House  when  the  street  will 
be  commenced,  and  what  is  the  probable 
time  that  will  be  required  for  its  com- 
pletion ? 

Sir  JAMES  M'GAEEL-HOGG :  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  give 
my  hon.  Friend  the  information  he  seeks. 
I  may,  however,  remind  him  that  the 
street  from  Charing  Cross  to  Tottenham 
Court  Head  is  but  one  of  12  improve- 
ments sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1877, 
some  of  which  are  now  far  advanced, 
many  hundred  claims  having  been  re- 
ceived and  settled.  The  Charing  Cross 
improvement  has  not  yet  been  dealt 
with  ;  and  I  may  mention  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  stringent  clauses  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  requiring  the  Board 
to  procure  the  erection  of  buildings  to 
accommodate  5,497  of  the  labouring 
classes  who  will  be  displaced  in  this  and 
the  other  western  improvements,  much 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  carrying 
into  eflPect  the  powers  of  the  Act,  unless 
nearly  all  the  building  sites  fronting  the 
new  street  are  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose and  disposed  of  at  a  mere  fractional 
part  of  their  market  value,  a  course  of 
proceeding  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
was  never  contemplated  by  Parliament, 
and  which  would  spoil  the  appearance 
of  what  ought  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
thoroughfares  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
Board,  I  may  add,  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Home  Secretary  on 
the  subject ;  and  I  hope  some  progress 
may  soon  be  made  in  an  improvement  for 
which  the  Metropolis  is  so  much  indebted 
to  my  hon.  Friend. 

THE  LATE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FEASEE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
will  state  the  precise  position  of  the  late 
Prince  Imperial  in,  or  in  connection  with, 
Her  Majesty's  Army  at  the  time  of  his 
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death;  and,  whether  he  will  give  the 
name  and  rank  of  the  Officer  by  whom 
the  Prince  was  detailed  on  the  1st  of 
June  for  the  specific  duty  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  lost  his  life,  as 
stated  in  Lord  Chelmsford's  despatch  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  must  still  repeat  the  same  answer 
which  I  ^ave  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  other 
day.  I  have  not  received  any  informa- 
tion which  will  justify  me  in  giving  a 
definite  answer  on  these  points. 

INDIA  (FINANCE  &c.)— THE  FIVE  PER 
CENT  LOAN.— QUESTION. 

Sir  CHAELES  MILLS  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with 
reference  to  the  announcement  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
will,  in  July  1880,  pay  off  the  whole  of 
the  5  per  cent  loan  now  outstanding. 
Whether  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  any 
information  as  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  will  be  offered  to  those 
holders  of  that  stock  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  accepting  India  Stock  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  The  terms  and 
conditions  shall  be  announced  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  ample  time 
shall  be  given  to  all  trustees  and  others 
holding  the  Five  per  cent  Stock,  to  con- 
sider the  conditions  of  conversion  which 
may  be  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council.  These  terms  must  depend, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  on  the  state  of 
the  Money  Market  at  the  time ;  but  I 
may  say  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
issue  a  Three-and-a-Half  per  cent  Stock 
for  that  purpose,  into  which  holders  of 
Five  per  cent  Stock  will  be  allowed  to 
convert  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  hereafter. 

LICENCES  (IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  B.  WHITWOETH  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  What 
action,  if  any,  the  authorities  intend  to 
take  in  regard  to  the  seven  day  licences 
issued  in  October  last  by  Mr.  Cathcart, 
of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Office,  Dublin,  to 
holders  of  six  day  licences,  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
having  decided  in  the  case  of  Egan  v, 
Cathcart  that  such  action  was  illegal  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Gibson):  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  any 
action  during  the  period  purported  to 
be  covered  by  the  licences  referred  to  ; 
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but,  havingregard  to  the  recent  decisions, 
it  may  probably  be  argued  next  October 
that  the  holders  are  only  entitled  to  re- 
ceive six-day  licences. 

GBAND  JURIES  (IKELAND)  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

SiB  THOMAS  M'CLURE  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  would 
name  an  early  day  to  proceed  with  the 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill,  as  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  discussion  on  it 
before  Members  leave  town  to  attend 
Grand  Juries  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Public 
Business,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  name 
a  day  for  the  discussion  of  this  BilL 

SOUTH   AFRICA  — THE   ZULU   WAB— 

PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS-LATEST 

TELEGRAM.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  RICHARD  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he 
can  give  any  information  to  the  House 
as  to  the  peace  negotiations  which, 
according  to  the  latest  intelligence  from 
Natal,  were  going  on  between  Lord 
Chelmsford  and  the  Zulus ;  whether  he 
is  able  to  communicate  to  the  House 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  sent  to  Oete- 
wayo ;  and,  whether  those  terms  are  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  given 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH: 
The  latest  information  that  I  can  give 
to  the  House  is  contained  in  a  telegram 
from  Lord  Chelmsford  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  dated  June  6th.  The  telegram 
is  as  follows : — 

**  Telegram  from  Lord  Chehnaf ord  to  Sir  Bsrtle 
Frere,  6th  June. 

"Cetywayo'fl  messengers  left  to-day  with 
following  message: — He  most  at  onoe  gire 
proof  of  being  in  earnest  in  desiring  peace. 
Proof  to  be — Ist,  two  7-pounder  guns  and  the 
oxen  now  with  him,  taken  from  us,  to  be  sent 
in  with  the  Ambassadors ;  2nd,  a  promise  from 
Cetywayo  that  all  the  aims  taken  during  the 
war,  &c.,  when  collected,  shall  be  given  up; 
3rd,  one  regiment  to  come  to  my  camp  and  lay 
down  its  arms,  as  a  sign  of  submission.  Pend- 
ing Cetywayo*  s  answer  there  will  be  no  militair 
operations  on  our  part.  When  he  has  comp^ed 
with  them  I  will  order  cessation  of  bostilitiet 
pending  discussion  of  final  terms  of  peace." 

With  regard  to  the  last  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is 
invested  with  full  discretion  on  such  a 
matter  as  this,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
directions  which  he  has  reoeived  from 
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Her  Majesty's  Goyemment,  which  were 
&at  it  snouid  be  his  first  duty  on  arrival 
to  examine  carefully  such  overtures  as 
might  purport  to  come  from  the  Zulu 
King,  and  encourage  any  bond  fide  pro- 
posals which  might  afford  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  peace. 

Sir  ROBEET  PEEL:  When  was  that 
telegram  received  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH: 
I  think  on  Friday. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN:  I  wish  to  ask,  in 
oonnection  with  these  guarantees  which 
Cetewayo  is  asked  to  give  of  his  being 
desirous  to  effect  peace,  Whether  our 
troops  and  our  commanders  are  to  give 
any  guarantees  as  to  their  desire  to 
xoake  peace  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
I  am  afraid  that  I  have  given  the  House 
all  the  information  that  I  possess. 

Mr.  COUETNEY:  With  reference 
to  the  statement  that  no  hostilities  will 
be  carried  on  until  an  answer  has  been 
received,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  mention  whether  there  was  any  limit 
as  to  time  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
I  have  no  information  upon  that  point. 

DISTURBANCES  IN  CONNEMARA 
(CLIFDEN)  .—QUESTION  S. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  What  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  an  armed 
police  force  was  marched  into  the  town 
of  Clifden  on  the  eve  of  a  proposed 
Tenant  Bight  Meeting  last  week,  and 
marched  out  again  on  a  journey  of  fifty 
miles  a  few  days  afterwards ;  and, 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  demon- 
stration, the  proposed  meeting  was 
abandoned  under  the  fear  of  police 
coercion  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE:  The  Clifden 
district,  as  the  hon.  Member  is  aware, 
has  been  for  some  time  in  a  disturbed 
state  in  consequence  of  religious  feuds, 
altogether  disconnected  with  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  disorder  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  county.  Some  persons 
charged  with  participation  in  disturb- 
ances arising  out  of  these  sectarian  feuds 
were  to  be  brought  up  for  trial  at  Clifden 
on  a  particular  day,  and  about  the  same 
time  a  meeting  was  announced  to  be 
held  upon  the  subject  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  As  upon  some  occa- 
sions; in  the  same  neighbourhood,  small 


detachments  of  police  had  been  attacked 
and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  sup- 
ports, the  Government  felt  it  their  duty 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obviate 
any  risk  of  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
uiitoward  proceedings;  and,  accordingly, 
a  strong  force  was  despatched  to  the 
spot,  and  as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  its 
presence  ceased  it  was  withdrawn.  As 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's inquiry,  whether  the  proposed 
meeting  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  police  ?  I  under- 
stand that  the  meeting  was  abandoned, 
but  from  other  causes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY:  Would 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  allow  me  to 
ask  him  to  inform  the  House  if  there 
has  been,  on  any  occasion,  a  collision 
between  the  police  and  populace  on  the 
occasion  of  a  tenant-right  meeting? 

Mr.  SULLIVAN :  Before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  answers,  I  will  ask  him 
if  the  attacks  on  bodies  of  police,  who 
had  to  retire,  in  the  main  consisted  of 
one  constable,  who  retired  on  his  barrack? 

Mr.  J.LOWTHEE:  As  to  the  Question 
asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway, 
I  was  in  hopes  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
explaining  that  the  disturbances  which 
occurred  in  the  Clifden  district  were 
wholly  due  to  sectarian  causes.  With 
reference  to  the  inquiry  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Louth,  I  may  say, 
without  going  into  any  details — which  I 
could  scarcely  do  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion— that  the  attacks  I  alluded  to  as 
having  been  made  upon  small  detach- 
ments of  police  were  made  upon  more 
than  one  individual,  in  one  case,  cer- 
tainly, upon  four  or  five. 

ARMY— PASSAGE  MONEY  OF  OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Major  O'QOEMAN  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  a  mili- 
tary officer  who,  from  service  abroad, 
has  returned  home  on  leave  at  his  own 
expense,  and  has  in  obedience  to  orders 
served  at  the  depot  and  from  this  duty 
is  transferred  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  a  newly  formed  battalion  and 
proceeds  with  that  battalion  to  service 
in  South  Africa,  is  required  to  pay  the 
passage  of  the  officer  who  is  appointed 
to  replace  him  in  his  former  corps? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Officers  who 
come  home  from  foreign  stations  on 
leave  of  absence  on  private  ajflairs  are 
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liable  to  pay  their  own  passages  back  to 
their  corps,  unless  while  at  home  they 
are  appointed  to  the  depot  of  their  corps 
and  serve  there  for  two  years.  If  they 
quit  the  Service,  exchange  to  another 
corps,  or  are  transferred  to  another 
corps  at  their  own  request,  they  pay  the 
passage  of  the  officer  who  succeeds  them, 
unless  they  have  served  two  years  at  the 
depot.  This  statement  applied  to  the 
present  time ;  but  the  case  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  occurred 
in  1841,  and  he  had  not  had  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  practice  at  that  time. 

ARMY— THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES— THE 
VOLUNTEERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  LEIGHTON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  proposed 
allowance  of  two  shillings  for  each  effi- 
cient volunteer  for  every  day  of  his 
service  in  camp  will  be  paid  this  year ; 
and,  whether  ho  will  make  arrangements 
by  which  the  p^aut  earned  by  volunteer 
companies  shall  bo  paid  within  the  same 
year  in  which  it  is  earned  instead  of  the 
year  after  ? 

CoLoxEL  STANLEY:  A  regulation 
has  been  drafted  on  this  point ;  but  until 
it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  I  am 
unable  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the 
Question  of  my  hon.  Friend. 

ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL— THE  "NAVY  CAT." 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  PAENELL  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  can  inform  the 
House  whether  the  endorsement  now  at- 
tached to  the  **  Navy  Cat"  exhibited  in 
the  Cloak  Room  is  the  same  as  was  at- 
tached to  it  when  at  the  Admiralty 
previous  to  the  night  of  Thursday  last ; 
if  not,  whether  he  can  state  by  whoso 
directions  a  different  endorsement  was 
substituted;  if  no  order  to  that  effect 
was  given,  whether  he  will  cause  in- 
quiry to  bo  made,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
party  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
the  original  endorsement;  and,  if  he 
can  inform  the  House  by  whom  and 
when  the  words  ** never  used"  were 
added  to  the  endorsement  attached  to 
the  *•  Duke  of  Wellinprton  "  cat? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  As  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  this  matter,  perhaps  the 

Colonel  Stanley 


hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  me  to  replj 
to  this  Question.     The  label,  and  nottbif 
endorsement,    attached  to    the   "Ntfi 
Cat "  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dob- 
dalk  (Mr.  Callan)  saw  at  the  Admirahr. 
That  label  I  will  read  to  the  House.   It 
is---**N.  S.  2383— 1877— No  longer  n- 
quired."     Well,  it  appeared  to  the  Bond 
of  Admiralty  that  this  would  give  no  in- 
formation to  the  House;  and  we  thought 
therefore,  it  was  better  that  we  should 
give  the  information  to  the  House  vhidi 
would  really  enable  the  House  to  undo- 
stand  what  it  was  they  had  before  them. 
We,  therefore,  put  on  the  label  an  en- 
dorsement that  this  is  the  cat  which  i: 
approved  and  used  in   Her  MajestjV 
ships  for  the  usual  punishment  prescril>ed 
by  the  Queen's  Begulations  for  marioA 
and  seamen  afloat.    I  have  not  given  the 
exact  words  applied  to  it;  but  I  can 
state  to  the  House  that  it  is  the  *'  cat  ^ 
which  is,   and  has  been,  used  in  the 
Service  for  the  usual  punishment  pre- 
scribed in  the  Queen's  Regulations  and 
approved  by  my  Predecessors.    I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  tht 
words  **  never  used  "  added  to  the  label 
attached   to   the    *'  Dule  of  WeilmgiM 
Cat"  were  also  supphed  by  the  Secwv 
tary  to  the  Admiralty  by  order  of  ilie 
Board  for  the  information  of  the  House. 
It  seemed    to    me   desirable  that  t!ie 
House  should  have  all  the  facts  before 
it.      I  may  also  take  this  opportunity 
of  further   saying   that    the  **  Marine 
Cat,"    to    which    reference    has  been 
made,   has,   I   am    glad  to  say,  nem 
been  used  at  all — no  punishment  hai 
been  inflicted  with  it. 

Mr.  callan  gave  Notice  that  to- 
morrow he  would  ask  the  First  Lord  uf 
Admiralty,  Whether  he  would  cause 
further  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  label  which  he  read  was  affixed  to 
the  **  Navy  Cat"  when  he  saw  it  at  the 
Admiralty  on  Thursday  ? 

ARMY  DISCTPLINE  AND  REGULATI^'^ 

bill— flogging.— question. 

Mr.  MILBANK  asked.  Whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  aware 
that  in  flogging  a  soldier  in  the  Annj 
half  the  cuts  were  constantly  given  vith 
the  right  hand,  and  that  then  a  left- 
handed  man  was  put  on  to  complete  the 
number,  thus  giving  the  man  doable  the 
pain  and  double  the  puniahment  ? 
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CoLomsL   STANLEY :  I  cannot  say  less  Btoring  of  the  parcel  of  Dutch  hay 

that  such  a  thing  has  never  occurred ;  through  which  public  money  has  been 

but  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  practice.  squandered  ;  and,  if  he  will  lay  upon 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  Sir,   I  beg  to  give  the  Table  a  Eetum  showing  the  detail 

Notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the  of  the  transaction,  cost,  expenses,  reali- 

Secretary  of    State    for  the    Colonies,  zation,  and  loss  ? 

"Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  Mr.  A.  F.  EGERTON,  in  reply,  said, 

to  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  ap-  this  hay    was  purchased  by    the    late 

peared  in  the  *'  Darlington  and  Rich-  Director  of  Navy    Contracts,    and  the 

znond  Herald"  of  Saturday  last,  from  damage  it  sustained  was  not  attributable 

Private  Frank  Carroll,   son  of  Mr.  F.  to  careless  storing,   but   to  its  having 

Carroll,    of   Bishop's    Wearmouth,    in  been   wetted  in  transit.      The  Return 

sending  home  an  account  of  the  relief  asked  for  would  be  presented  as  soon  as 

of  Ekowe,  in  which  he  took  part,, and  in  the  accounts  had  been  closed. 
which  he  says — 

•«  You  must  not  say  a  word  up  here  or  you  SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  WAR— ALLEGED 

will    get   flogged.    There    are   two    or  three  iottt?t  rrTT?o      f\rrt2f^fvrn^a 

floggings  ©very  morning  before  breakfast."  (yRUELTIES. — QUESTJOr^S. 

Private  Carroll  adds  to  this  interesting  Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  asked  the 

details  of  the  pleasures  of  soldiering  in  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 

South  Africa,  and  somewhat  unneces-  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  statement 

sarily  advises — *'  Tell  all  at  home  to  go  of  a  Cape  newspaper,  the  **  Watchman," 

to  prison  rather  than  become  soldiers,  that  in  the  Mairosi  campaign  our  forces 

It  is  an  awful  life ; "  and,  if  so,  whether  had  smoked  to  death  nine  men  and  boys 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  inquire  in  a  cave ;  and,  if  so,  whether  Her  Ma- 

into  facts,  or  say  whether  any  report  of  jesty's  Government  have  given  any  sanc- 

these  floggings  has  been  made  to  the  tion  to  this  war  being  carried  on  this 

War  Office  ?  manner  ? 

Mr.  PARNELL  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  give  Colonel  STANLEY  :  I  have  not  been 

Notice  that  to-morrow,  after  the  asking  a^l®  to  obtain  any  information  on  this 

of  the  Question  of  which  Notice  has  just  subject  which  I  can  give  the  House. 

been  given  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun-  Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  :  Will  the 

dalk,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  rig^t  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  in- 

for  War,  If  he  will  take  steps  to  protect  quire  ? 

Private  Frank  Carroll  from  the  conse-  Colonel   STANLEY :    I    will    com- 

qnences  of  the  writing  and  publication  municate  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

of  the  letter  referred  to  ?  the  Colonies;  but  my  impression  is  that 

Colonel  STANLEY :  During  the  dis-  these  officers  belong    to  the    Colonial 

CQSsion  of  Clause  44  of  the  Army  Dis-  Forces. 

cipline  and  Regulation  Bill,  I  said  I  Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
would  state,  on  the  consideration  of  the  With  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
Schedules,  the  crimes  for  which  corporal  will  reply  to  the  hon.  Baronet.  I 
punishment  should  be  awarded.  After  have  seen  the  paragraph  which  he  has 
full  consideration  with  my  Colleagues,  quoted.  The  Forces  engaged  in  the 
and  with  the  military  authorities,  we  war  against  Moirosi,  to  which  it  relates, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can  af©  not  in  any  way  responsible  to  my 
confine  corporal  punishment  to  offences  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  nor,  in- 
punishable,  under  the  provisions  of  the  <ieed,  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Act,  with  death.  They  are  in  the  pay  and  employment  of 

the  Colonial  Government  of  the  Cape  ; 

DUTCH  HAT—NAVY  CONTRACTS.  ^°^»  ^^*^  regard  to  their  actions,  I  could 

only  remonstrate  with  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment, if  I  saw  any  necessity  for  doing 

Mb.   ANDEESON    asked  the   First  so.     It   appears,    however,   that    what 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  seeing  that  hay,  occurred    was    this.      Certain    persons, 

if  sound  and  properly  stored,  wiU  keep  Basutos,  occupied  a  cave,   and  it  was 

sound  for  much  more  than  one  year.  If  found  necessary  to  dislodge  them.    They 

he  has  caused  any  investigation  to  be  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  surrender, 

made   in  order  to  find  out  who  is  to  and  some  of  the  Colonial  Forces  entered 

blame  either  for  careless  buying  or  care-  the  cave  with  the  view  of  helping  them 
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hend  each  suspected  person,  and  forthwith  to 
bring  him  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion ; " 

and.  by  a  subsequent  provision,  a  re- 
ward of  £2  was  to  be  given  for  the 
apprehension  of  such  suspected  person, 
if  ho  proved  to  be  a  deserter.  Now, 
in  his  opinion,  that  was  a  very  dangerous 
power  to  give.  By  the  clause,  power 
was  given  to  anybody  to  apprehend  a 
man  as  a  deserter  if,  at  least,  there  was 
reasonable  suspicion,  or  if  he  chose  to 
say  he  had  reasonable  suspicion.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  clause 
could  not  be  retained  for  a  moment  in 
its  present  shape,  for  it  gave  vague  and 
indefinite  power  which  would  lead  to 
complication.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  (Mr.  Pamell)  going  into 
the  Westminster  Palace  Yard  and  appre- 
hending whoever  ho  pleased,  if  he  were 
to  state  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
deserter.  Why  not  leave  the  clause  as 
it  originally  stood?  He  had  placed  a 
subsequent  Amendment  on  tho  Paper, 
which  would  allow  an  officer  or  soldier, 
if  they  could  identify  any  person  as  a 
deserter,  to  apprehend  him ;  but  the 
Committee  would  observe  there  was  a 
very  wide  difference  between  being  able 
to  identify  a  man  as  a  deserter,  and 
having  reasonable  suspicion  that  he  was 
a  deserter.  He  hoped  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  bo  able  to  assent 
to  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  79, 
line  21,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
**  constable"  to  the  word  ** person,"  in 
line  22,  inclusive. — (J/r.  ParnelL) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  tho  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Colonel  STANLEY  could  not  assent 
to  tho  proposal  with  respect  to  the  appre- 
hension of  deserters  by  constables  alone. 
If  it  were  carried,  an  officer  and  soldier 
-would  be  unable  to  apprehend  a  soldier 
they  knew  to  bo  a  deserter. 

:&rii.  E.  JENKINS  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  misundcr- 
Btood  tho  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath.  The  hon.  Member  had  put  on 
the  Paper  a  second  Amendment,  by 
'which  ne  proposed  to  give  power  to 
officers  or  soldiers  to  apprehend  a  man 
if  they  were  able  to  identify  him  as  a 
deserter. 

Mr.  PAENELL  remarked,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 

VOL.  CCXLVIL    [tuim)  series.] 


only  looked  at  his  Amendments,  he 
would  have  seen  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  case  he  contemplated. 

Mr.  HEESCHELL  said,  there  was 
some  danger  in  allowing  a  soldier  to 
apprehend  a  man  as  a  deserter  on  rea- 
sonable suspicion,  considering  that  they 
gave  him  a  reward  for  doing  so.  The 
other  day  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Ayrshire  (Colonel 
Alexander)  stated  that,  in  his  practical 
experience,  there  was  very  great  danger 
in  giving  a  soldier  power  to  arrest  a 
man  on  reasonable  suspicion.  He  (Mr. 
Herschell)  thought  that  power  might 
be  given  to  a  soldier  or  officer  to  ap- 
prehend a  person  who  was  known  to  be 
a  deserter. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  said,  that  if 
the  Amendment  were  carried,  a  man  on 
service  might  desert  from  the  advanced 
post,  and  a  soldier  or  non-commissioned 
officer  would  be  absolutely  precluded 
from  aiTosting  him.     [**  No,  no ! "] 

Major  NOLAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleniau  had  misunderstood 
the  object  of  the  Amendment.  An  officer 
or  soldier  would  always  be  justified  in 
apprehending  the  right  man. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  they  must  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  clause,  be- 
cause it  was  open  to  serious  objection. 
He  saw  great  objection  to  giving  the 
opportunity  to  persons  to  apprehend 
men  on  mere  suspicion.  This  was  a 
l)oint  upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  might,  with  advan- 
tage, give  his  opinion. 

TuE  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  had  pleasure  in  re- 
sponding to  the  appeal  of  the  hon. 
Member.  Tho  clause  provided  that  if 
an  officer,  or  soldier,  or  other  person 
had  reasonable  suspicion  that  a  man 
was  a  deserter,  he  had  power  to  appre- 
hend him.  The  man  must  not  only  be 
suspected  of  being  a  deserter,  but  tho 
suspicion  must  be  founded  on  reason- 
able grounds,  in  order  to  justify  tho 
apprehension.  That  being  so,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  there  was  any 
valido  bjcction  to  the  clause. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  254  ; 
Noes  62  :  Majority  192.— (Div.  List, 
No.  151.) 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  rose  to  move 
that  tho  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 

3  K 
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out,  when  tbey  were  fired  upon.  Then 
it  was  that  the  fire  was  re- lit  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cave,  and  these  deaths 
occurred.  I  merely  state  that,  because 
it,  to  some  extent,  .explains  what  hap- 
pened ;  but  I  shall  take  care  to  get  a  full 
report  upon  the  matter. 

CRIMINAL    LAW— THE    EUSTON 
SQUARE  MURDER— QUESTION. 

Sib  WILLIAM  FEASER  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  he  woidd,  by  the  ofi'er  of 
reward  or  pardon  to  an  accomplice,  or 
by  other  means,  endeavour  to  obtain 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  of  the  person  whose  remains  were 
found  at  4,  Euston  Square,  on  the  9th 
of  May? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  I  have 
had  no  Report  from  the  Treasury,  or  the 
Law  Officers,  or  the  Judge,  with  regard 
to  this  case.  If,  from  anything  I  should 
hear,  I  should  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  offer  of  a  reward  will  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  result,  I  shall  offer 
one. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PRIVILEGE  —  NOTE- 
TAKING  IN  MEMBERS*  SIDE  GAL- 
LERY.—QUESTION. 

Me.  CALLAN:  I  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  a  Question,  of 
which  I  have  given  him  private  Notice 
—namely,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  special  telegram  which 
appeared  in  the  "Cork  Examiner"  on 
Saturday  last,  to  this  effect — 

"  To-day  and  yesterday  a  stranger,  believed 
to  be  an  official  employ  ea  by  the  Qovemment, 
Bat  in  a  side  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  took  a  note  of  everything  said  by  a  number 
of  Irish  Members.  It  is  said  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  seriously  meditate  proceeding  against 
these  Members  on  an  indictment  charging  them 
with  malicious,  un-Farliamentary,  and  unlawful 
obstruction  and  derangement  of  Public  Busi- 
ness ; " 

whether  such  official  was  employed  by 
his  directions,  or  with  his  knowledge; 
whether  he  can  inform  the  House  that 
the  official  so  employed  to  report  on 
Members  of  this  House  was  an  officer 
the  House  ;  and,  whether  he  was  so  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  stated  in  the 
special  telegram  r 

The  CHANCELLORofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  hon.  Member  says  that  he 
gave  me  private  Notice  of  this  Question. 

Sir  Michael  Sich%'Beaeh 


He  certainly  showed  me  a  paper  a  mo- 
ment ago  behind  the  Chair,  and  I  have 
not  even  had  time  to  read  through  the 
paragraph.  At  the  same  time,  I  know- 
nothing  upon  the  subject ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  upon  which  yon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  probably  be  the 
right  person  to  appeal  to. 

ORDERS   OF  THE  DAT. 


AEMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATIOX 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
(Mr,  Secretary  Stanley^  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith,   The  Judge  Advocate 

General.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^ProgrcsH  5th  Julg."] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Legal  Penalties  in  Matters  respecting 

Forces. 

Clause  147  (Apprehension  of  deserters 
or  absentees  without  leave). 

Sib  ARTHUR  HAYTER  moved,  in 
page  79,  lines  19  and  20,  to  leave  out 
*<  or  absentee  without  leave."  That 
Amendment,  he  said,  followed  upon  an 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  already  acceded  to,  and  would 
apply  to  all  cases  of  absence  without 
leave  which  occurred  in  the  present 
clause. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  PARNELL  moved,  in  page  79, 
line  21,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
**  constable"  to  the  word  "  person,"  in 
line  22,  inclusive.  He  wished  to  restore 
the  law  to  the  same  condition  in  which 
it  existed  in  former  times  under  the 
Mutiny  Act,  which  was  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  oession,  when 
it  was  only  possible  for  a  constable  to 
apprehend  deserters.  He  had  made  his 
Amendment  somewhat  different  to  that 
which  he  put  on  the  Paper  on  Sunday 
morning,  as  he  found  that  that  Amend- 
ment would  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  If  hon.  Members  would 
look  at  the  clause,  they  would  find  that 
it  provided — 


« 


That  upon  reasonable  Buspicion  that  a 
person  is  a  deserter  or  absentee  without  leare, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable,  or  if  no 
constable  can  be  immediately  met  with,  then  for 
any  officer  or  soldier,  or  other  person,  to  appre* 
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ported  to  haye  said  that  the  right  hon. 
And  gallant  Gentleman  had  promised  a 
statement  which  would  be  satisfactory, 
and  that  those  words  were  used  by  him 
in  the  face  of  the  knowledge  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  opposition  to  the  present 
measure  was  directed  against  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging ;  and  in  The  Daily  News 
it  was  reported  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  admitted  having  used 
these  words.     He  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  hon.  Members  who  were 
present  on  Saturday  when  he  said  that, 
finally ,  he  rose  and  said  that,  having 
heard  the  admission  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  he  remained  of 
opinion  that  the  interpretation  he  placed 
on  his  words  was  correct — that  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging  was  to  be  entirely  abo- 
lished, and,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  withdraw  the  Amendments  he 
had  put  on  the  Paper.     It  was  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  that  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  occupying  positions  as  Mini- 
sters of  the  Crown  should  carry  out  their 
engagements,  not  merely  in  the  letter, 
bat  in  the  spirit ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
interpretation  he  placed  was  allowed  to 
be  put  on  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  inasmuch  as 
no  hon.  Gentleman  rose  to  contradict  his 
interpretation,  he  considered  the  Com- 
mittee was  justified  in   assuming — as 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  did  assume — that  the  practice 
of    flogging    was     to     be     abolished. 
p'No  !  'J     Well,  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  some  hon.  or  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  get  up  and  confirm  what 
he  said;   but  he  appealed  to  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him,  who  were  present 
on  Saturday,  whether  he  had  not  cor- 
rectly stated  what  then  occurred  ?  What 
was  the  proposal  which  the  Government 
niade  ?    Instead  of  proposing  to  abolish 
flogging  absolutely,  they  told  the  House 
they  would  retain  flogging  only  for  those 
offences  for  which  death  might  be  given 
in  the  Bill.     Was  the  Committee  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which 
death  might  be  given?    Why,  in  one 
dause,   as  they    already    knew,    death 
might  be  inflicted  for  forcing  a  safe- 
guard.     No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
forcing  a  safe-guard  meant,  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
There  were,  however,  some  things  much 
more  serious;    because,  under  the  6th 
clause  of  the  Bill,  death  might  be  in- 
flicted on 


"  Any  person  who  commits  any  ofTence  againBt 
the  property  or  person  of  any  inhabitant  of  or 
resident  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  serving.'* 

Was  it  conceivable  that  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man approved  of  a  clause  so  general  in 
its  terms  r 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  rose  to 
Order,  and  inquired  if  it  was  competent 
for  the  hon.  Member  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  which  had  already 
been  dealt  with  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was  merely  re- 
ferring to  the  early  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
with  the  view  of  advancing  the  argument 
that  Progress  should  be  reported  ;  other- 
wise the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  in 
Order  in  discussing  the  merits  of  any 
clause  of  the  Bill  except  the  one  at  pre- 
sent before  the  Committee.  He  could 
not  see  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  out 
of  Order  in  thus  merely  referring  to  the 
clause. 

Me.  CHAMBEELAIN  said,  that 
under  sub-section  7  of  Clause  4  death 
might  bo  inflicted  on  anyone  who 

"Misbehaves  or  induces  others  to  misbehave 
before  the  enemy  in  manner  in  this  Act  not 
specifically  mentioned." 

Now,  his  general  argument  was  that  the 
meaning  of  the  two  clauses  to  which  ho 
had  referred  was  so  general  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  inflict  death  for  off'ences  of 
the  most  trivial  character.  But  no  com- 
manding officer  would  ever  think  of  in- 
flicting death  for  these  offences;  whereas 
he  would  inflict  flogging  if  it  were  only 
retained.  Not  only  was  the  concession 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
out  of  accord  with  what  was  understood 
to  be  the  legitimate  interpretation  of  his 
words  on  Saturday,  but  in  itself  it  was 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and  could  not 
be  accepted  by  those  who  opposed — as 
he  opposed — the  practice  of  flogging. 
He  hoped  the  Government,  having  given 
up  so  much,  would  not  further  delay  tlio 
progress  of  the  Bill  in  order  to  keep  a 
mere  remnant  of  a  practice,  the  necessity 
of  which  they  had  admitted,  by  conces- 
sions already  made,  to  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  his  con- 
science was  quite  clear  on  this  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had 
given  a  descnption  accurate,  or  nearly 
accurate,  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday 
last.  They  arose  in  this  way.  The 
Committee  were  then  discussing  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment  in  pri- 
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["  Oh,  oh !"]  He  did  not  do  so  with 
any  intention  of  pressing  the  Motion  to 
a  division,  but  in  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  statement  which  was  made  to  the 
House,  when  Mr.  Speaker  was  in  the 
Chair,  by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  He  was,  unfortunately,  out  of 
the  House  when  that  statement  was 
made;  otherwise,  he  would  have  risen 
at  once  in  his  place  and  offered  the 
remarks  he  was  now  about  to  make. 
He  thought  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  was  one  which 
must  have  taken  many  hon.  Members 
of  the  House  by  surprise,  and  must 
have  caused  great  disappointment,  es- 
pecially to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  present  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  debate  on  Saturday  morning.  On 
that  occasion  they  distinctly  understood — 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  obtained 
a  pledge  from  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  that  effect — they  distinctly 
understood  that  Her  Majesty's  Qx)vern- 
ment  intended  to  abolish  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging.  ['*  Oh,  oh !  "1  He 
said  they  (the  Opposition  Members) ; 
he  was  not  speaking  for  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  He  was  speaking  for  himself, 
and  for  many  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Now,  he  begged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
what  took  place  on  Saturday.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  he 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
re-consider  the  whole  question,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  thought  it 
worth  while  to  still  further  delay  the 
progress  of  the  measure  by  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  the  flogging  clauses? 
Almost  immediately,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  got  up  and  made  a 
statement,  in  which  there  occurred  the 
words  —  "  He  hoped  very  shortly  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  House,  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  opposite  of  the  House." 
[**  No,  no  !  "3  He  admitted,  in  passing, 
that  there  might  be  some  contest  as 
to  the  words ;  but  he  was  giving 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Immediately  after  that  statement,  he 
(Mr.  Chamberlain)  rose  in  his  place, 
and  said  he  understood  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
indicate  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  abolish  flogging  altogether,  and  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  he,  for  one, 

Mr,  Chamberlain 


proposed  to  withdraw  any  farther  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir  Bobert 
Peel)  rose  and  explained  that  he  had 
understood  the  statement  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  same  way;  and,  not  only 
so,  but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the 
Member  for  West  Sussex  fSir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  demanded  that  the  Gt)veni- 
ment  shoidd  make  a  clear  expression 
of  opinion  if  they  did  not  agree  with 
what  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  had  said. 
The  Government  remained  silent;  but  at 
a  later  period  of  the  Sitting  he  begged 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  to  withdraw  the  Amendments  he 
had  upon  the  Paper  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Bill.  He  did  so,  on  the  eround 
that  the  statement  previously  made  jus- 
tified them  in  assuming  that  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  was  to  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Biding  (Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison) 
urged  the  Government  not  to  leave  the 
matter  in  any  ambiguity,  because  if  they 
did  there  was  certain  to  be  disagreement 
and  trouble  subsequently.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  (Gentleman  then  said 
he  would  repeat  what  he  had  previously 
stated.  But  he  omitted — unintentionally, 
no  doubt — ^the  most  important  sentence 
of  his  former  statement — namely,  that 
he  hoped  the  statement  he  had  shortly 
to  make  would  be  satisfactory  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  He  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) re-called  those  words  to  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  mind,  and 
thereupon  he  admitted  the  accuracy  of 
his  recollection.  That  was  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  what  took  place  on  Satur- 
day; and  he  had  looked  to  the  news- 
papers to  ascertain  what  was  reported  to 
have  been  said  on  the  subject.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  was  too  often  the  case,  the 
report  was  very  greatly  abbreviated. 
He  found  in  21i4  Times  newspaper — 
[**  Order !  "]  He  thought  hon.  Members 
of  the  House  would  bear  with  him,  be- 
cause it  was  very  important  that  he 
should  be  correct.  In  The  7\mee  he 
found  he  was  reported  to  allege  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
said  he  would  make  a  statement  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  or  words  to  that  effect;  and 
that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, in  reply,  admitted  having  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  statement  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  House.  In  The  Daily 
Hews,  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  was  re^ 
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ported  to  have  said  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  promised  a 
statement  which  would  he  satisfactory, 
and  that  those  words  were  used  by  him 
in  the  face  of  the  knowledge  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  opposition  to  the  present 
measure  was  directed  against  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging ;  and  in  The  Daily  News 
it  was  reported  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  admitted  having  used 
these  words.     He  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection  of  many  hon.  Members  who  were 
present  on  Saturday  when  he  said  that, 
finally,  he  rose  and  said  that,  having 
heard  the  admission  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  he  remained  of 
opinion  that  the  interpretation  he  placed 
on  his  words  was  correct — that  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging  was  to  be  entirely  abo- 
lished, and,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  withdraw  the  Amendments  he 
had  put  on  the  Paper.    It  was  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  that  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  occupying  positions  as  Mini- 
sters of  the  Crown  should  carry  out  their 
engagements,  not  merely  in  the  letter, 
but  in  the  spirit ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
interpretation  he  placed  was  allowed  to 
be  put  on  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  inasmuch  as 
no  hon.  Gentleman  rose  to  contradict  his 
interpretation,  he  considered  the  Com- 
mittee was  justified  in   assuming — as 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  did  assume — that  the  practice 
of    flogging    was     to    be     abolished. 
p'No  !  "J     Well,  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  some  hon.  or  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  get  up  and  confirm  what 
he  said;   but  he  appealed  to  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him,  who  were  present 
on  Saturday,  whether  he  had  not  cor- 
rectly stated  what  then  occurred  ?  What 
was  the  proposal  which  the  Government 
made  ?    Instead  of  proposing  to  abolish 
flogging  absolutely,  they  told  the  House 
they  would  retain  flogging  only  for  those 
ofl'eiices  for  which  death  might  be  given 
in  the  Bill.     Was  the  Committee  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which 
death  might  be  given?    Why,  in  one 
clause,   as  they    already    knew,   death 
might  be  inflicted  for  forcing  a  safe- 
guard.     No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
forcing  a  safe-guard  meant,  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
There  were,  however,  some  things  much 
more  serious;    because,  under  the  6th 
clause  of  the  Bill,  death  might  be  in- 
flicted on 


**  Any  person  who  commits  any  offence  against 
the  property  or  person  of  any  inhabitant  of  or 
resident  in  the  country  in  which  he  is  serving.'* 

Was  it  conceivable  that  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man approved  of  a  clause  so  general  in 
its  t6]*ms  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  rose  to 
Order,  and  inquired  if  it  was  competent 
for  the  hon.  Member  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  which  had  already 
been  dealt  with  ? 

The  chairman  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was  merely  re- 
ferring to  the  early  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
with  the  view  of  advancing  the  argument 
that  Progress  should  be  reported  ;  other- 
wise the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be  in 
Order  in  discussing  the  merits  of  any 
clause  of  the  Bill  except  the  one  at  pre- 
sent before  the  Committee.  He  could 
not  see  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  out 
of  Order  in  thus  merely  referring  to  the 
clause. 

Mb.  chamberlain  said,  that 
under  sub-section  7  of  Clause  4  death 
might  be  inflicted  on  anyone  who 

**  Misbehaves  or  induces  others  to  misbehave 
before  the  enemy  in  manner  in  this  Act  not 
specifically  mentioned." 

Now,  his  general  argument  was  that  the 
meaning  of  the  two  clauses  to  which  he 
had  referred  was  so  general  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  inflict  death  for  offences  of 
the  most  trivial  character.  But  no  com- 
manding officer  would  ever  think  of  in- 
flicting death  for  these  offences;  whereas 
he  would  inflict  flogging  if  it  were  only 
retained.  Not  only  was  the  concession 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
out  of  accord  with  what  was  understood 
to  be  the  legitimate  interpretation  of  his 
words  on  Saturday,  but  in  itself  it  was 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and  could  not 
be  accepted  by  those  who  opposed — as 
he  opposed — the  practice  of  flogging. 
He  hoped  the  Government,  having  given 
up  so  much,  would  not  further  delay  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  in  order  to  keep  a 
mere  remnant  of  a  practice,  the  necessity 
of  which  they  had  admitted,  by  conces- 
sions already  made,  to  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  his  con- 
science was  quite  clear  on  this  matter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had 
given  a  description  accurate,  or  nearly 
accurate,  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday 
last.  They  arose  in  this  way.  The 
Committee  were  then  discussing  the 
question  of  corporal  punishment  in  pri- 
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sons,  which  he  then  said  was  rather  a 
question  for  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary  than  himself;  but  as 
the  gi  neral  subject  of  flogging  was 
raised  incidentally,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  he  hoped,  when  the  Schedules  came 
under  consideration,  to  make  a  state- 
ment which  would  be  satisfactory.  Whe- 
ther he  said  ''  satisfactory  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  "  or  not,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  and  it  might  not  be  in 
Order  to  refer  to  newspaper  reports  of 
his  words ;  but  his  impression  was  that 
he  said  he  would  make  a  statement  which 
he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory.  He  had 
also  pointed  to  other  considerations — 
that  means  must  be  provided  to  main- 
tain discipline  in  the  Army;  that  he 
could  not  be  placed  between  two  fires  by 
complaints  being  made  that  discipline 
was  not  kept  up,  while  the  means  of 
doing  this  was  refused.  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that,  after  consultation  with 
his  Colleagues,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
make  an  announcement  which  he  hoped 
would  be  satisfactory.  Then  he  was 
challenged  by  hon.  Members,  in  various 
parts  of  the  House,  who  accepted  this, 
from  their  points  of  view,  as  an  intima- 
tion of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging.  Well,  after  a  certain 
time  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  rise, 
and  he  then  repeated,  as  far  as  possible 
with  accuracy,  what  he  had  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Sitting — namely,  that 
he  hoped,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Schedules,  to  make  an  announcement 
that  would  be  satisfactory.  But  if  his 
recollection  served  him  right,  he  said  he 
declined  to  be  answerable  for  expres- 
sions of  opinion  it  was  attempted  to 
fasten  to  his  statements.  To  put  it 
more  conventionally,  he  refused  **  to  be 
drawn  ;  '*  his  statement,  he  said,  should 
be  made  on  the  Schedule,  and  that  was 
his  intention.  Then  something  was  said 
about  it  beingdesirabletomakethe  state- 
ment as  early  as  possible,  and  accord- 
ingly this  had  been  done  that  afternoon. 
He  thought  that  in  defining — in  limiting 
— the  number  of  offences  coming  under 
the  punishment,  he  had  come  to  a  deci- 
sion which  he  hoped  would  have  been 
satisfactory.  He  felt  no  scruples  of  con- 
science as  to  not  having. carried  out  an 
undertaking,  if  undertaking  there  was, 
given  on  Saturday.  He  had  stated  then 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he  had 
carried  that  out  since ;  and  he  now,  as 
then,  entirely  declined  to  be  bound  by 

Colonel  Stanley 


the  interpretations  of  other  persons, 
when  he  had  done  the  best  he  could  to 
fulfil  what  he  promised. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
rose  to  suggest  that  discussion  on  the 
point  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  should  be  postponed  until 
they  reached  a  stage  of  the  Bill  on  which 
the  discussion  could  be  more  regularly 
raised.  If  there  had  been  anything 
like  a  departure  from  an  understanding 
arrived  at — if  there  had  been  anything 
like  the  intention  alluded  to — he  could 
understand  why  this  point  should  be 
raised  at  the  earliest  moment.  But, 
although  some  misunderstanding  had 
arisen,  no  one  could  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  any  intention  of  convey- 
ing a  false  impression  to  the  mind  of 
any  hon.  Member  in  the  Committee.  He 
must  say,  for  himself,  his  belief  was — and 
it  was  shared  by  many  hon.  Members 
present  when  the  statement  was  made — 
that  there  was  no  such  definite  pledge 
given  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham supposed.  He  did  not  say  it  might 
not  be  a  proper  subject  of  discussion 
what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  under- 
taking then  given ;  but  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  they  could  not  discuss  it 
now  without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  just  made.  He  understood 
that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  who  had  been  strongly  opposed 
to  corporal  punishment,  to  give  a  fair 
consideration  to  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  thought  it  was  desir* 
able  that  they  should  take  time  to  con* 
sider  what  was  the  limitation  proposed 
by  the  Government.  But  if  the  Bill 
were  proceeded  with  until  the  question 
coul,d  be  more  conveniently  raised,  then 
a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  saved,  and 
they  would  come  to  the  Government 
proposal  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  in  connection  with  the  question 
raised  by  his  hon.  Friend.  He  was 
quite  prepared,  when  the  right  time 
came,  to  state  his  views  on  the  action  of 
the  Government;  but,  meanwhile,  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  wait  for 
another  opportunity  of  discussing  that 
new  proposition. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  was  not 
able,  personally,  to  speak  as  to  the  in- 
tention expressed  on  Saturday;  for, 
although  he  heard  one  statement  made, 
he  was  not  present  throughout  the  dis* 
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cnssion.  But  the  impression  on  his 
mind,  from  conversations  with  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  in  the  House,  was  such 
that  he  had  removed  the  Amendments 
standing  in  his  name  on  the  Paper,  thus 
showing  that  the  impression  upon  his 
mind  was  that  the  concession  made  b}' 
the  Government  was  very  great.  But 
he  could  not  regret  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  taken  this  early  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting the  idea  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  concession  made.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  was  no  new  idea,  and  had 
been  under  consideration  for  some  time. 
As  had  been  said,  they  were  well  aware 
that  a  large  number  of  offences  had 
attached  to  them  the  punishment  of 
death ;  but.  then,  no  officer  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  indicting  such  a 
punishment  for  any  than  a  most  serious 
offence;  but,  when  flogging  was  pro- 
Tided  as  an  alternative  punishment, 
flogging  would  be  inflicted  much  more 
frequently. 

Mb.  OTWAY  had  not  in  any  way 
altered  the  opinion  he  had  before  ex- 
pressed, and  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
punishment ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  was  a 
desirable  one  to  follow  now— to  stay  any 
action  at  the  moment  until  they  had  had 
time  to  consider  the  offences  to  which 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  would 
apply.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  shown  a  desire  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Committee  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but 
he  could  not  admit  that  this  desire  had 
brought  about  a  satisfactory  result. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Army,  and  he  (Mr.  Otway)  had  as  little 
desire  as  anyone  to  interfere  with  that 
discipline ;  but  his  contention  had  al- 
ways been  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
retain  flogging  for  the  discipline  of  the 
British  Army.  He  wished  to  put  it  be- 
fore him,  whether  the  discussions  which 
had  so  ifrequently  taken  place  in  the 
House,  and  the  language  used  about  this 
abominable  punishment,  and  the  strong 
desire  expressed  on  both  sides  to  abolish 
it,  when,  if  the  soldiers  read  this,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  House,  their  discipline 
would  not  be  affected?  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  taken  counsel 
only  with  his  Colleagues — if  he  had  not 
taken  counsel  with  a  larger  number  than 
his  Colleagues — then  he  had  no  doubt 


he  would  have  seen  his  way  to  relieve 
the  Array  from  a  stigma  which  was 
attached  to  the  British  Army  alone.  He 
would  get  rid  of  the  punishment  which, 
in  concession  to  the  strong  fetling  ex- 
presssd,  he  had  reduced.  Was  it  worth 
while  to  retain  these  25  lashes,  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  soldiers  deserving  of  death  ? 
Let  him,  once  for  all,  make  up  his  mind, 
and  obtain  the  credit  of  doing  that 
which  would  give  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  Army  and  to  the  country.  This 
Bill  would  then  proceed,  and  be  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion ;  for  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that,  this  concession  made, 
those  who  now  opposed  would  assist  the 
passage  of  the  measure.  He  agreed 
with  the  proposition  to  reserve  further 
discussion  until  the  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  offences  to  which  the  punish- 
ment was  proposed  to  apply. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER had  never  heard  anyone  give 
more  good  advice,  and  then  immediately 
run  away  from  it.  The  hon.  Member 
rose  to  say  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  Committee  should  not 
allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into  discussion 
of  the  particular  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham.  Tlie  hon. 
Member,  however,  had  certainly  mado 
an  observation  which  would  tend  to 
raise  the  very  debate  which  he  depre- 
cated. He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
not  follow  his  example  or  his  precept, 
but  would  allow  the  Bill  to  proceed 
without  irrelevant  discussion. 

Sir  EGBERT  PEEL  believed  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  would  agree  that  there 
were  a  good  many  more  Members  in 
the  House  now  than  there  were  on 
Saturday  afternoon  ;  but  he  felt  bound, 
in  justice,  to  say,  in  reference  to  what 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, that  he  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  certainly 
was  under  the  impression  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  conveyed  to  the  House , 
and  not  only  he,  but  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  also  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  give  way.  They  never 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  punish- 
ment would  be  inflicted  for  offences  for 
which  it  was  now  stated  that  it  would 
be  inflicted.  In  fact,  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  had  already  stated  that  he 
withdrew  his  Amendment  on  the  faith 
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of  the  statement  from  the  Treasury 
Bench.  As  regarded  the  proposal  for 
postponing  that  discussion,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  had  had  enough  of 
postponing.  Nearly  all  the  substantial 
points  for  discussion  had  been  postponed ; 
and  he  did  not  know  what  they  would 
do  when  they  came  to  the  discussion  of 
the  postponed  clauses.  If  they  did  not 
at  once  discuss  the  points  they  had 
before  them,  they  would  never  get 
through  the  Bill  at  all.  However  much 
he  might  regret  to  differ  from  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington),  he 
thought  it  would  be  injudicious  to  post- 
pone a  discussion  which  would  come 
most  opportunely  after  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It  was 
clear  that  a  scope  for  flogging  was  to  be 
left  which  the  Committee  the  other  day 
never  contemplated. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  thought  it  right  to 
take  some  part  in  this  discussion,  inas- 
much as  he  was  a  party  to  the  discus- 
sion the  other  day;  and,  with  all  de- 
ference to  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  he  was  not  quite  able  to 
agree  with  the  course  he  had  proposed. 
What  was  the  best  course  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  ?  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  satisfactory  pro- 
gress with  the  Bill  if  they  were  treated 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
way  they  had  been  treated.  He  did 
not  for  a  moment  charge  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Stanley) 
with  intentional  misleading.  No  one 
could  sit  with  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  without  knowing  that  he 
was  unable  to  be  other  than  strictly 
conscientious  in  all  his  duty.  But  what 
he  said  about  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  this — that  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  he  made  the  statement  on 
Saturday,  he  had  it  in  his  mind  that  the 
Government  would  take  a  course  which 
they  had  not  taken  that  day.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said  what 
was  perfectly  true — that  his  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions, which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. However,  it  was  clear  the  impres- 
sion was  produced  that  the  Government 
had  intended  to  make  great  concessions 
upon  this  point.  Then  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  being  appealed  to, 
got  up  and  said  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  interpretation  which 
might  be  attached  to    his    statement. 

Sir  Robert  Peel 


He  said  that  in  the  face  of  the  absolute 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, in  making  an  assertion  which 
was  entertained  by  the  House  generally, 
that  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  did  imply  the  cson- 
cession  that  was  intended  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House.  In  his  opinion, 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
and  the  Government  had  intentions  on 
Saturday  which  they  had  not  fulfilled 
that  day.  No  Member  who  was  present, 
and  heard  what  was  said,  would  doubt 
his  assertion.  Many  things  had  hap- 
pened since  then.  Influences  outside  the 
Government  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Government.  They  had  had  a 
caucus,  and  had  taken  counsel  with 
their  supporters.  He  was  not  able  to 
speak  on  the  matter  from  personal 
knowledge;  but  there  was  a  general 
belief  that  the  Government  were  strongly 
urged  not  to  yield  to  the  pressure  put 
upon  them  by  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House.  An  impression  was  given 
on  Saturday  that  if  the  punishment 
of  flogging  was  retained  at  all  it 
would  be  only  for  a  few  offences,  which 
would  be  scheduled.  It  was  understood 
that  those  disgraceful  and  abominable 
offences  for  which  a  man  should  be 
punished  in  time  of  war  would  alone 
be  scheduled.  They  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  a  Schedule  of  the  minor  of- 
fences included  in  the  Bill.  He  mast 
say  that  the  present  proposal  was  not 
one  that  could  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee,  and  was  but  another  in- 
stance of  what  had  been  done  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  While  the  Government 
complained  of  obstruction,  the  way  in 
which  they  conducted  their  Business 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  causing  great 
loss  of  time. 

Sib  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
thought  he  was  bound  to  say  a  few 
words.  The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  stated  what  took  place. 
No  doubt  there  were  rumours  in  the 
Lobby  that  the  Government  were  going 
to  give  in  on  this  point.  He  put  it 
explicitly  to  the  Government,  and  asked 
them  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  that  the  House  should  know 
what  was  going  to  happen,  in  case  there 
should  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Ho  was  bound  to  say  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  made  a  statement 
which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to 
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the  House.  It  was  his  wish,  and  it  had 
been  his  endeavour,  to  get  that  state- 
ment out.  Members  who  had  come 
down  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
had  been  supported  with  regard  to  this 
question,  in  many  instances,  by  the 
front  Opposition  Bench  and  those  that 
sat  behind  them.  As  to  flogging  being 
done  away  with,  he  should  be  delighted 
if  that  were  possible ;  but  there  was  not 
an  officer  in  the  field,  nor  those  high 
military  authorities  who  were  responsible 
for  the  discipline  of  the  Army,  who 
would  like  to  say  that  flogging  should, 
under  its  restricted  provisions  in  this 
Bill,  be  done  away  with. 

Me.  hop  wood  said,  he  had  some 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  he 
was  sure  the  Committee  would  bear 
with  him  while  he  said  a  word  or  two 
upon  it.  He  was  happy  to  think  there 
was  no  diflerence  between  them  as  to 
what  was  said  on  Saturday.  The  only 
difference  of  opinion  was  as  to  what  was 
meant.  On  the  Treasury  Bench  that 
morning  (Saturday)  had  taken  place  a 
consultation,  in  full  view  of  the  House, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  great  moment ; 
and  after  that  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  proceeded  to  tell  the  House, 
with  portentous  deliberation,  weighing, 
as  he  ought  to  do  in  his  position,  his  words, 
that  he  should  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
Bill  make  a  statement  which  would  be 
satisfactory. 

SiK  WILLIAM  FEASER  asked, 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
could  make  distinct  reference  to  a  pre- 
vious debate  ? 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  is  certainly  in  Order 
in  referring  to  what  passed  in  Committee 
on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
said  he  was  about  to  make  a  statement 
which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory. 
He  had  assumed  that  that  referred  to  the 
Opposition,  and  he  took  it  as  a  personal 
compliment  to  those  about  him,  con- 
sidering that,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  had 
said,  only  a  few  had  opposed  the 
Government.  And  now  the  moment 
had  come  when  this  matter  had  been 
reviewed  by  the  Government,  as  a 
Gk>vemment  responsible  to  the  country, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  advise  the 
House  as  to  what  should  be  done.     To 


make  any  statement  consistent  with  that 
declaration  would  have  been  to  state 
that  they  were  going  to  abolish  the  system 
of  flogging.  If  it  was  anything  else  it 
would  involve  a  considerable  amount  of 
difficulty ;  because  there  was  no  doubt  thnt 
the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  did  raise  hopes  in 
the  minds  of  many,  and  led  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birminj^ham  withdrawing 
his  Amendments.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
change  had  been  brought  about  by  some 
hon.  Members  opposite ;  and  he  was  quite 
willing,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  desired  it, 
that  the  cat  should  be  flourished  in  the 
face  of  the  Tory  Party  at  the  next  Elec- 
tion. He  did  not  pretend  to  prophecy  ; 
but,  surely,  hon.  Gentlemen  would  ob- 
ject to  allow  themselves  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  this  con- 
trivance to  terrorize  over  men.  It  was 
reduced  to  the  absurd  and  illogical  posi- 
tion that  there  were  only  four  oflences, 
as  to  which  death  was  not  proposed  as  a 
penalty  to  deter  the  offender :  as  to  the 
remaining  number  death  was  so  pro- 
posed, and  yet  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  retain  this  punishment  in  order  to 
deter  him — in  other  words,  though  the 
fear  of  death  would  not  deter,  dread  of 
flogging  might.  A  more  futile  argument 
in  support  of  such  a  punishment  as  that 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive.  If  they 
knew  the  amount  of  agitation  this  sub- 
ject was  producing  they  would  get  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Majob  NOLAN  wished  to  know  if  the 
House  was  still  to  have  the  offences 
named  in  a  Schedule? 

Colonel  STANLEY  replied,  that 
having  given  a  promise  to  the  Committee 
to  put  them  in  a  Schedule,  he  would  put 
them  in  a  Schedule. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  if  they  were 
to  retain  flogging  at  aU  it  was  absurd 
to  have  it  for  some  of  these  offences. 
There  was  one  clause  which  said  that 
any  soldier  disobeying  lawful  command 
should  suffer  death.  No  one  supposed 
that  death  would  be  inflicted  in  such 
a  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  that  he 
appears  to  be  entering  into  the  ments  of 
the  clause.  I  have  to  guard  the  Com- 
mittee against  the  possibility  of  de- 
bating the  other  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  it  was  only  the 
effect  of  the  clause  on  the  present  reso- 
lution that  he  proposed  to  refer  to.     He 
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only  wanted  the  Committee  to  have  it  in 
their  minds  that,  unless  they  looked 
carefully  into  the  clause  to  see  what  it 
meant,  they  might  find  that  it  was  wide 
enough  to  cover  any  ofiFence  at  all. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  thought  it  was  due 
to  the  Government  to  say  that  the  con- 
cession they  had  made  was  an  important 
one.  In  the  announcement  that  had 
been  made  that  evening  they  had 
abolished  flogging  for  three-fourths,  if  not 
five-sixths,  of  the  cases  in  which  flogging 
might  have  been  inflicted.  He  was 
sorry  the  Government  had  not  resolved 
to  abolish  flogging  altogether ;  for  he 
did  not  believe  that  it  tended  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army,  or  to  the  good 
of  the  country.  If  that  was  so,  what 
was  to  be  obtained  by  the  announce- 
ment made  that  evening  ?  It  was  throe 
years  ago  since  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor),  whose  ab- 
sence they  deplored  that  evening,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood),  began  the 
struggle  which  had  led  up  to  the  an- 
nouncement made  that  night.  The 
'*  cat "  was  scotched  ;  they  meant  to  kill 
it.  They  had  been  wasting  three  weeks 
of  precious  public  time,  because  they 
believed  that  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  favour  of  the  abolition, 
but  that  they  were  held  back  from 
making  this  humane  announcement  by 
the  fear  of  military  martinets  outside  the 
House.  The  Government  ought  to  do 
these  things  more  gracefully.  When  con- 
cessions were  made  grudgingly,  and  only 
after  painful  recriminatory  discussions, 
they  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  efficiency. 
He  asked  the  Government  to  abandon 
this  last  miserable  rag  of  this  miserable 
torture.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) 
would  appear  on  the  Paper  to-morrow, 
and  he  knew  of  some  20  or  30  Amend- 
ments that  would  be  prepared  within 
the  next  half- hour.  They  would  resist 
this  punishment  of  flogging  for  no  pur- 
pose of  obstruction.  His  intervention 
had  been  entirely  on  the  flogging  clauses. 
He  could  assure  the  Government  that 
they  would  clear  a  great  hindrance  out 
of  the  way  of  the  Bill,  if  they  would  to- 
night frankly  abandon  this  last  miser- 
able vestige  of  a  disgraceful  punish- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  said,  he  was  glad  the 
Government  did  not  intend  to  abolish 
flogging  in  the  Army.    It  was  necessary 

Major  Nolan 


that  power  to  inflict   corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  retained. 

Mr.  JOHN  BRIGHT  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  rather  misunderstood  the 
case.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
considered  that  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  a  ^e&t 
concession,  and  a  remarkable  reform  in 
the  Bill.  But  it  entirely  depended  on 
another  consideration — what  were  the 
ofiences  for  which,  by  this  law,  soldiers 
would  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
death?  He  understood  that,  by  the 
clauses  read  by  his  Colleague,  there  was 
scarcely  an  offence  in  the  field  for  which 
the  punishment  of  death  might  not  be 
inflicted.  These  clauses  were  passed 
because  it  was  thought  that  no  com- 
manding officer  in  the  English  Army 
would  put  them  in  force.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  took  an  egg  out  of  a  hen's  nest, 
or  took  a  chicken  in  passing  through 
the  enemy's  country,  or  misbehaved 
himself  in  some  equally  immaterial 
way,  or  disregarded  the  order  of  a 
superior  officer,  the  punishment  of  death 
might  be  inflicted.  He  presumed  the 
Committee  agreed  to  these  clauses,  and 
to  these  words,  because  they  believed 
that  it  was  impossible  that  for  these  of- 
fences the  punishment  of  death  would 
be  inflicted.  But  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  said  flogging  should  be  inflicted 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  punishment  of 
death  might  be  inflicted,  it  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  John  Bright)  to  open  the  door 
to  flogging  just  as  widely  as  it  was 
opened  under  the  old  Mutiny  Act.  He 
understood  there  was  to  be  a  Schedule 
which  should  put  down  all  the  cases  in 
which  flogging  should  be  eaiplo3*ed. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  Schedule,  they 
were,  it  seemed,  to  refer  to  all  the  clauses 
which  allowed  death  to  be  inflicted,  and 
they  included  many  more  clauses  than 
those  for  which  the  Committee  would 
have  allowed  death  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  Schedule.  Therefore,  he  was  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  thing 
the  Committee  had  succeeded  in  doing 
was  in  reducing  the  lashes  from  50  to 
25.  Under  the  proposition  made  that 
night,  he  believed  that  flogging  might 
be  as  commonly  and  as  unjustly  inflicted 
in  the  Army  as  it  had  been  in  past  years, 
and  as  it  was  at  present.  Therefore, 
he  thought  the  Committee  ought  to  see 
precisely  where  they  were.     He  did  not 
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intend  to  say  that  they  should  report 
Progress,  or  that  this  was  not  a  con- 
venient time  for  discussinp^  it.  But  it 
was  worth  while  for  the  Committee  to 
know  that  they  were  apt  to  fall  into 
something  like  a  trap  if  they  thought 
this  system  was  a  great  concession,  and 
they  would  like  to  adopt  it.  The  whole 
question  was  in  such  confusion,  that  he 
had  an  opinion  there  was  only  one 
rational  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was 
for  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
to  bring  a  Schedule  into  the  House  in 
which  they  should  state  the  cases  in 
which  the  punishment  of  flogging  should 
be  inflicted.  He  believed  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  such  a  Schedule,  giving 
a  list  of  them,  and  materially  altering 
the  state  of  things  that  now  existed; 
and,  therefore,  the  only  rational  course 
for  the  Government  was  to  abolish 
flogging  altogether.  The  only  question 
was,  whether  it  should  be  done  now  or 
done  later?  and  the  delay  would  only 
add  to  the  general  feeling  throughout 
the  eountiy  of  the  want  of  generosity, 
humanity,  and  trust  in  their  countrymen, 
which  distinguished  their  treatment  of 
the  soldier.  He  believed  there  were 
officers — he  knew  some — in  both  Services 
who  believed  that  flogging  might  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  Nobody  was 
flogged  on  the  Cunard  or  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamers;  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  flog  in  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  Navy;  and  if  there  was 
not  in  the  ships,  certainly  there  was  not 
in  the  Army.  He,  therefore,  begged  to 
add  his  recommendation  to  all  that  had 
been  said  before  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  to  ask  him  to  sig- 
nalize the  period  of  his  tenure  of  oflice 
by  a  reform  which  would  be  thoroughly 
'satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  which  in 
future  years  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  look  back  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  honourable 
acts  with  which  that  tenure  of  office 
was  associated. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  could  not  help  asking  how  long 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  had  hold  the  opinions 
he  had  just  expressed;  and,  if  they  were 
opinions  of  long  standing,  why  it  was 
that  when  he  was  himself  a  Member  of 
the  Government  he  took  no  steps  to  give 
expression  to  those  opinions  ?  He  could 
not  say  he  thought  they  had  done  very 
wisely  in  entering  into  this  discussion. 


That  was  wisely  deprecated  by  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) ; 
but  some  of  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  suggestive;  and 
if  they  were  to  read  them  in  the  light  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hop  wood),  they  might  possibly  con- 
nect the  proceedings  of  right  hon. 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  with 
some  electioneering  scheme.  They  had 
already  said — his  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  had  more  than  once  said — 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  a  Schedule  specifying 
the  offences  for  which  flogging  was  to 
be  inflicted ;  and  when  that  Schedule 
came  on  that  would  be  a  convenient  and 
proper  time  to  discuss  the  proposals  that 
the  Government  had  made,  and  to  con- 
sider the  objections  to  them  that  might 
be  entertained  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  perhaps  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  the  elec- 
tioneering agents  of  the  Tory  Party 
would  be  grateful  for  the  remarks  which 
had  just  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  course  of  the  discussion  had 
been  one  which  would  leave  upon  the 
country  an  impression  which  would  be 
very  unfavourable  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. He  thought  it  hardly  j ust  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
got  up  and  charge  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  with 
having  raised  an  inopportune  debate. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  as  was  well 
known,  that  a  large  number  of  Amend- 
ments had  disappeared  from  the  Paper 
in  consequence  of  the  statements  which 
were  made  by  the  Government  on  Satur- 
day. But  they  now  found,  on  comparing 
the  statements  made  that  afternoon  with 
the  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  that  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  statements  was  that  no 
concession  was  made  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  under  those  circum- 
stances ?  because  the  battle  now  going 
on  was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
foul  blot  and  disgrace  from  the  British 
Army.  If  they  spoke  to  any  foreign 
officer,  he  would  say  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  such  a  barbarous  punishment  was 
allowed  to  remain.  He  read,  with 
shame,  in  The  Figaro  the  other  day,  a  • 
description  by  the  artistic  correspondent 
of  that  paper  with  the  Army  in  South 
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Africa  of  a  flogging  which  he  wit- 
nessed there.  The  correspondent  was 
unable  to  witness  it  nearer,  and  he 
looked  through  an  opera  glass,  because 
his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
present.  [Laughter.']  He  had  no  doubt 
hon.  Members  opposite  had  no  sympathy 
with  that  sentiment ;  but  he  made  them 
a  present  of  it.  He  thought  that  every 
Englishman  who  read  of  such  a  scene 
being  enacted  in  an  English  camp  would 
feel  that  it  was  a  disgrace,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  was  wiped  out  the  better. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  must  say  there 
had  been  expressions  during  the  de- 
bate which  made  him  anxious  to  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  the  majority 
must  not  be  governed  by  the  minority. 
They  had  seen  too  much  of  what  he 
was  afraid  he  must  call  the  abuse  of 
the  Forms  of  the  House.  It  was  an 
abuse  whenever  the  use  of  those  Forms 
tended  to  incapacitate  the  House ;  and 
it  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  a  highly  respectable  minority  were 
attempting  to  coerce  the  House  into 
adopting  their  views,  contrary  to  the 
convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
House,  by  impeding  the  Business  of  the 
country.  He  hoped  he  had  misinter- 
preted the  expressions  he  had  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion;  but,  if  he  had 
not,  why,  then,  if  this  House  intended 
to  retain  the  position  it  had  hitherto 
occupied,  it  must  affirm  its  will — the 
will  of  the  majority — against  any  attempt 
to  interrupt  its  proceedings. 

Mb.  WHITBREAD  would  not  ask 
the  Committee  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on 
the  abuse  of  its  Forms,  nor  would  he 
follow  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
by  indulging  in  a  smart,  but  ill-judged, 
retort.  There  might  be  a  time  and  a 
place  for  that  sort  of  thing;  but  this 
was  not  the  time  nor  the  place,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  at  heart.  It  was  hardly 
following  up  the  temperate  and  wise 
counsel  of  his  noble  Friend.  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Chamberlain),  whether  he  did  not 
now  think  this  discussion  might  close  ? 
It  had  not  been  without  use,  because  it 
had  shown  clearly  to  the  Government 
what  sort  of  concession  would  satisfy 
the  Committee,  and  what  sort  would  not. 
There  could  be  no  imputation  upon  the 
Government  of  a  breach  of  faith;  but 
what  his  side  of  the  House  really  under- 
stood was  that  flogging  would  only  be 

Mr,  E,  Jenkins 


inflicted  for  the  most  serious  crimes, 
which  were,  practically,  punishable  with 
death.  They  had  better  wait  now,  and 
see  what  really  was  the  proposal  of  the 
Government,  who  were  aware,  by  this 
time,  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  flogging  for  minor  of- 
fences. He  hoped  it  would  be  found 
that  the  Government  were  not  trying  to 
palm  off  a  sham  concession ;  but  to  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  idea  that  the 
punishment  of  flogging  should  only  be 
maintained  as  a  substitute  for  death. 
That  would  be  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  most  hostile  opponents  of  the 
measure,  although  he  did  not  say  it 
would  be  accepted  by  them;  for  there 
were  some  hon.  Members  who  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  flogging 
than  of  that  dreadful  alternative.  He 
thought  it  woidd  be  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  that . 
flogging  should  only  be  inflicted  in 
cases  where,  if  they  had  not  got  hogging, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  inflict  death. 
But  he  felt  great  confidence  that  the 
Government,  having  probably  ascer- 
tained the  mind  of  the  Committee,  would 
so  frame  the  Schedule  that  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  that  flogging  would  only 
be  inflicted  under  the  circumstances 
he  had  stated,  and  not  for  offences 
punishable  by  death  under  the  Bill ; 
because  they  Ipiew  full  well  that  the 
Committee  passed  those  clauses  knowing 
that  death  would  not  be  inflicted  under 
them.  [ ' '  No ! "  ]  That  was  the  under- 
standing that  was  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
Gentlemen.  He  hoped  they  might  now 
proceed  to  Business. 

Mr.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  found  the 
subject  so  repulsive  that  he  would  rather 
not  speak  of  it;  but  he  eameetly  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government,  whether  the 
time  had  not  arrived  when  they  might 
do  that  which  he  was  sure  they  would 
ultimately  have  to  do — ^namely,  imitate 
the  example  of  every  foreign  Army,  and 
abolish  this  punishment  altogether  ?  He 
did  not  think  hon.  Gentlemen  had  any 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  feeling  on  this 
subject  in  the  country.  The  fact  was, 
that  there  was  a  popular  impression, 
until  these  debates  arose,  that,  thanks  to 
the  humane  exertions  of  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Otway),  the  punishment  of  the  lash 
had,  practically,  fallen  into  desuetude 
in  the  Army ;  and  now  people  had  been 
most  unpleasantly  undeceived.  The 
punishment  was  one  which  jarred  upon 
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the  sentiment  of  the  country.  English- 
men did  not  like  to  be  pointed  at  all  over 
Europe  as  such  exceptional  blackguards, 
that  they  alone  required  to  be  kept  in 
order  by  the  lash.  He  only  wished  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  would  talk  to  foreign 
officers  on  the  subject,  as  he  had  done, 
and  they  would  be  astonished  at  the 
sentiments  they  would  hear.  A  French 
officer  with  whom  he  dined  at  a  tahle 
tPhote  once  told  him  that  any  Frencli  Mi- 
nister who  introduced  flogging  would  be 
Iiissed  out  of  office  in  a  quarter- of- an- 
hour.  He  could  quote  passages  from 
French,  German,  and  Italian  papers,  in 
which  our  military  exploits  in  South 
Africa  were  put  side  by  side  with  the 
debates  on  flogging  in  no  very  flattering 
■way.  It  was  said  that  in  foreign  Armies 
men  would  be  shot  for  offences  for  which 
we  only  flogged  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  was  not  the  case ;  but,  if  it 
were,  he  thought  it  would  be  almost 
better  for  the  general  character  of  the 
Army  than  that  such  a  stigma  as  this 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  upon  the 
whole  English  Army,  and,  he  would 
add,  the  whole  English  nation. 

Mb.  HARDCASTLE  remarked,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
had  said  a  man  might  be  flogged  for 
stealing  eggs.  He  found,  by  a  letter  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  that  two  men  of 
the  French  Army  were  shot  for  stealing 
a  few  potatoes.  Another  French  soldier 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  placing  his 
knapsack  on  a  gun  carriage.  The  car- 
riage moved  forward,  and  he  lost  his 
knapsack.  It  was  only  through  a  com- 
rade running  forward  and  bringing  it  to 
the  soldier  that  he  had  escaped  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  Now,  it  seemed  that 
was  the  kind  of  thing  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  wished  to  introduce  into  the 
British  Army.  Tho  lash  was  a  cruel 
instrument,  and  he  was  no  advocate  for 
it,  except  as  a  necessary  punishment,  in 
the  place  of  far  more  severe  and  ghastly 
punishments.  In  the  French  schools, 
instead  of  flogging  a  boy,  and  having 
done  with  it,  they  made  the  wretched 
boy  kneel  on  a  hard  plank  of  wood,  in 
perfect  agony,  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  not 
had  the  advantage  of  being  at  a  public 
school,  or  they  would  not  be  so  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  a  boy  or  a  man  being 
flogged,  which  was  very   much  better 


than  slow  torture  and  solitary  confine- 
ment. ••  They  might  depend  upon  it  that 
men  would  rather  receive  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  than  be  shot,  as  they 
were  in  the  French  Army,  and  as  tho 
right  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
would  have  them  dealt  with. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  remarked,  that  T1i6 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  a  paper  strongly 
in  favour  of  flogging.  In  the  British 
Army  death  could  be  inflicted  for  trivial 
offences.  In  India  it  had  been  necessary 
to  shoot  a  soldier  for  merely  throwing 
his  hat  at  an  officer.  He  fully  shared 
in  the  conviction  that  what  the  Govern- 
ment now  offered  was  a  sham  concession, 
which  they  would  be  justified  in  doing 
their  utmost  to  oppose.  But  what  he 
wished  especially  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee upon  was  this.  Lately,  he  had 
read  to  the  Committee  a  letter  in  which 
the  writer  referred  to  the  fearfully  cruel 
punishment  he  had  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  biting  knots  which  were 
on  the  military  cat  he  was  flogged  with. 
Well,  a  very  general  denial  had  been 
given  to  the  statement  of  the  existence 
of  knots  in  the  military  cat ;  but  they 
had  now  found,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
statement  was  quite  true,  and  that  it  was 
only  another  instance  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  information  which  reached  tho 
front  Treasury  Bench  under  a  Conserva- 
tive Administration.  He  now  wished  to 
call  attention  to  another  cruel  aggrava- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  flogging, 
which  seemed  to  demoralize  those  who 
administered  as  well  as  those  who  en- 
dured it.  He  had  received  the  following 
letter  from  Plymouth,  and  the  name  of 
the  writer  was  at  the  service  of  hon. 
Members: — 

**  I  read  an  account  of  your  proceedings  in  de- 
manding the  production  of  the  pattern  cat  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
would  feel  obUged  for  you  to  request  also  that 
those  cats,  when  used  for  penal  punishment,  are 
novcr  to  be  steeped  in  pickle  before  they  are 
used  for  sucli  punishment.  I  humbly  beg  that 
these  few  lines  will  enlighten  you  something  on 
this  important  subject.'* 

He  was  perfectly  sure  this  was  the  first 
time  that  many  hon.  Members  had 
learned  how,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  cat  was  dipped  in  brine,  in  order  to 
aggravate  the  tortures  suffered  by  the 
soldier  under  British  civilization. 

Sir  DAVID  WEDDEEBURN  said, 
the  words  used  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  wore  that  he  hoped  to  make  a 
etatenient  which  would  be  satisfactory 
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to  the  Committee.  From  what  had 
passed,  however,  that  afternoon,  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a  great  deal  too 
sanguine  in  his  expectation. 

Captain    PRICE    said,   that    in  the 
year  1876,  when  this  question  was  be- 
fore the  House,  he  had  both  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment   and  voted   against  the   G-overn- 
ment  upon  the  same  question.     In  that 
debate  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Member  for    the    City   (Mr.   Goschen) 
had  stated  that   he  did  not  think  the 
time  was  come  when  this  punishment 
could  be  abolished,  and  had  advised  him 
to  get  the  opinions  of  five  or  six  flag  offi- 
cers in  the  Navy,  and  that  if  those  offi- 
cers were  in  favour  of  its  abolition  he 
would  come  round  to  his  views.     Acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man he  had  written  to  many  well-known 
officers  in  the  Navy,  and  received  also 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  opinion 
of  many  others.     But  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  in  no  single  instance  was  an 
opinion  given  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 
Those   opinions,   coming    from    officers 
only,  he  felt  would  have  little  weight 
with  hon.  Members  opposite;    but  he 
wished    to    point    out    that,    although 
the  constituency  which  he  represented 
(Devonport)  was,  above  all  others,  inte- 
rested  in  this  matter,   not  one  single 
word  had  reached  him  from  that  quarter 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment.     Again,  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  not  to  confine  his  inquiries  to  the 
Navy,  but  had  extended  them  to  officers 
and  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  large  gar- 
risons at  Devonport,  which  consisted  of 
all  arms  of  the  Service ;  and  he  freely 
admitted  that  he  had  never  met  any  man 
in  those  branches  of  the  Service  who  told 
him  that  the  punishment  could  be  done 
away  with.     Sometimes  he  had  met  with 
the  reply  from  officers  that  if  they  could 
see  their  way  to  its  abolition  they  would 
be  glad ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
told  him,  one  and  all,  the  same  story, 
that  without  it  the  discipline  of  the  Ser- 
vice could  not  be  entirely  and  properly 
carried  out.    He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
flogging,  and  could  assure  hon.  Members 
opposite  that  he  was  still  of  opinion  that 
it  was  a  very  unpleasant  and,  he  might 
almost  say,  a  barbarous  punishment,  and 
one  which,  before  long,  he  hoped  to  see 
done  away  with  ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
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add  that  the  concession  made  bj  tlie 
Government,  not  only  that  evening  but 
on  a  former  occasion,  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, meet  the  case  for  the  present.  The 
cat  was,  of  course,  a  barbarous  instn- 
ment ;  but  he  thought  the  description  of 
the  punishment  given  to  the  Committee 
the  other  night  by  an  hon.  Member  wu 
very  much  exaggerated.  They  wew 
told  that  at  every  stroke  of  the  eat  pieces 
of  flesh  were  torn  from  the  back  of  the 
man  under  punishment ;  but  having 
himself  seen  this  punishment  adminis- 
tered scores  and  scores  of  times,  he 
could  state  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took 
place.  It  was  not  until  two  dozen  lashei 
had  been  laid  on  that  there  was  anj 
abrasion  of  the  skin.  With  regard  to 
the  kind  of  cats  to  be  used,  he  thought 
these  should  be  of  one  pattern.  The  cat 
used  in  the  Navy  had  no  knots,  and  was 
simply  secured  at  the  ends  of  the  lashes 
to  prevent  fraying  out.  He  trusted  the 
day  was  at  hand  when  flogging  could  be 
abolished ;  but,  at  present,  the  cdticessions 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
were  all  they  could  reasonably  expect 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  thought  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  (Captain  Prioe] 
stood  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  As 
far  as  he  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  could  unde^ 
stand,  he  was  opposed  to  flogging  three 
years  ago,  but  had  been  converted, 
after  consultation  with  five  or  six  officers 
ia  the  Navy. 

Captain  PRICE  said,  that  he  had 
consulted  not  only  many  officers  in  the 
Navy,  but  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  Annj, 
Navy,  and  Marines. 

Mr.  trevelyan  asked,  what  re- 
form,  either  in  the  Army  or  Nstt  Ser- 
vices, could  ever  be  introduced  if  the 
Committee  pronounced  upon  the  subjects 
which  came  before  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  officers  in  those  Services  f 
Why,  if  the  opinions  of  officers  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  were  appealed  to, 
they  would  most  certainly  have  flogg;ing 
in  the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  There 
was  one  class  of  men  he  objected  to 
having  appealed  to  in  the  House  eren 
more  than  to  officers  of  the  Army  or 
Navy,  and  that  was  the  constituents. 
From  whichever  side  of  the  House  that 
suggestion  came,  he  objected  to  it ;  and 
wished  to  point  out  that  when  hon. 
Members  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind,  and  through  a  series  of  debates 
used  great  energy  and  emphasis,  taking 
very  often  the  sense  of  the  Home,  they 
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were  not  thinking  of  their  constituents, 
but  of  their  consciences.  He  could  not 
sit  down  without  protesting  against  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate).  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  the  House  that  the  opposition  to 
the  present  Bill  had  lessened  the  charac- 
ter of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  this 
was  not  the  first  Army  Bill  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  House ;  the  Bill 
of  1871,  for  the  abolition  of  Purchase, 
which,  unlike  the  present  Bill,  was  not 
a  volume  requiring  two  days  for  its 
perusal,  but  a  mere  fiy-leaf,  had  occupied 
the  House  for  23  days,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  hon.  Members  op- 
posite; while  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Regulation  Bill,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  a  measure  of  not  less  importance, 
had  certainly  not  occupied  the  House 
more  than  20  days.  He  believed  hon. 
Members  opposite  were  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  the  former  Army  Bill, 
which  abolished  Purchase,  proposed  a 
system  under  which  the  Army  would 
not  flourish ;  and  he,  therefore,  asked 
them  to  believe  that  hon.  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  House  were  equally  sin- 
cere in  their  opposition  to  the  main- 
tenance of  flogging  in  the  Army.  They 
were  fighting  for  something  which  they 
must  very  soon  obtain.  If  a  Liberal 
Government  did  come  into  Office,  he 
prophesied  that  it  would  abolish  flogging 
in  the  Army  in  six  months ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  six 
weeks  in  Office  if  it  did  not. 

Mr.  MILBANK  said,  he  had  been 
accused  by  the  hon.  arid  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Devonport  (Captain  Price)  of 
exaggeration ;  and,  therefore,  begged 
to  state  to  the  Committee  that  he  had 
seen  a  soldier  in  the  Scots  Greys, 
flogged  in  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin. 
Every  regiment  quartered  in  Dublin  at 
the  time  was  obliged  to  send  a  company, 
or  troop,  to  witness  the  flogging.  The 
man  received  300  lashes,  and  before  he 
had  received  35  lashes  the  blood  flowed 
down  his  back  on  to  his  clothes ;  and 
after  another  10  or  15  cuts  the  flesh 
actually  flow  from  his  shoulders.  He 
had  seen  this  himself.  Further  than 
this,  in  1843,  he  had,  at  Gibraltar,  seen 
a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  400  lashes ; 
and  had  also  seen  a  soldier  in  a  High- 
land regiment  receive  200  lashes.  The 
man  fainted  away.  The  doctor  was 
called,  and  put  a  sponge  in  the  man's 


mouth,  because  he  was  unable  to  drink. 
The  man  actually  came  round,  and  they 
went  on  with  his  punishment.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  down  and  sent  to  the 
hospital.  He  (Mr.  Milbank),  being 
orderly  officer,  went  to  the  hospital,  and 
found  the  man  stretched,  spread-eagle 
fashion,  on  his  stomach,  it  being  im- 
possible for  him  to  lie  upon  his  back  or 
his  sides.  His  flesh  was  livid,  and  a 
week  afterwards  he  said  ho  was  sufi*er- 
ing  greater  agonies  than  he  had  over 
suff'ered  before  ;  while  his  back,  owing 
to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  a  mass  of 
festering  sores.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  had  drawn  a  dreadful  picture  of 
the  barbarities  of  the  Zulu  King ;  but 
what  would  the  Zulu  King  say  if,  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  came  into 
our  camp  and  saw  a  soldier  tied  up  to 
the  triangle  ?  He  would  say  that  we  wore 
in  the  habit  of  inflicting  torture  upon 
the  soldiers  in  our  Army.  The  time  had 
now  arrived  for  the  abolition  of  flogging 
in  the  Army ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  adjourn  that  evening 
before  they  had  from  the  Government  a 
statement  that  it  was  entirely  abolished. 

Captain  PEICE  said,  he  had  not  re- 
ferred to  the  remarks  which  fell,  on  a 
former  occasion,  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  York  (Mr.  Milbank),  and  which  re- 
ferred to  the  practices  of  30  or  40  years 
ago ;  but  to  those  of  another  hon.  Mem- 
ber, which  had  reference  to  the  practice 
at  the  present  day. 

Lord  ELCHO  pointed  out  that  the 
state  of  things  described  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  York  (Mr.  Milbank),  inas- 
much as  it  related  to  a  period  40  years 
ago,  had  no  analogy  with  the  present. 
The  hon.  Member  had  admitted,  be- 
sides, that  the  effects  which  he  had 
described  were  not  produced  until  36 
lashes  had  been  given,  and  the  punish- 
ment had  now  been  reduced  to  25  lashes. 
He  did  not  wish  to  boast  of  humanity  : 
but  those  who  maintained  flogging  in 
this  modified  form  were,  ho  hoped,  not 
less  susceptible  to  human  instincts  than 
their  opponents,  but  they  had  6om«> 
sympathy  for  the  well-behaved  men  of 
the  Army,  and  did  not  reserve  it  en- 
tirely for  the  ruffians.  Without  saying 
that  our  Army  was  drawn  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  as  had  been,  in  the  course 
of  these  debates,  stated  by  the  hou. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr. 
Trevelyan),  he  maintained  that  all  com* 
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parisons  between  foreign  Armies  and  the 
English  Army,  and  the  punishments 
which  might  be  necessary  for  the  one 
and  the  other,  were  absolutely  beside  the 
mark,  until  they  were  all  raised  by  the 
same  means.  It  was  notorious  that  in 
foreign  countries  they  were  raised  by 
conscription,  and  that  in  this  country 
they  were  raised  in  any  way  that  they 
could  be  got  together.  If  soldiers  com- 
mitted acts  of  a  disgraceful  character 
they  must  be  visited  with  disgraceful 
punishment,  as  an  example,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  better  men  in  the  Army. 
With  regard  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
which  seemed  to  be  so  popular  with 
hon.  Members  opposite,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  the  degraded  men 
who  brought  themselves  under  this  de- 
grading punishment  were  offered  the 
choice,  they  would  exclaim — **  Save  me 
from  my  friends,"  and  would  very  much 
prefer  the  25  lashes  to  the  soldiers 
with  loaded  muskets.  The  form  of 
/humanity  which  preferred  death  to  35 
lashes  reminded  him  of  a  Bill  brought 
in  some  years  ago  with  reference  to 
cruelty  to  animals,  one  clause  of  which 
said  that  "  whenever  two  dogs  were 
found  fighting,  they  were  both  instantly 
to  be  put  to  death." 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  believed  he 
was  the  only  other  Member  of  the  House 
who  had  related  an  incident  of  flogging 
similar  to  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  York  (Mr.  Milbank). 
His  (Mr.  Sullivan's)  narration  was  not 
that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  he  stated 
BO  at  the  time.  He  stated  a  newspaper 
correspondent  who  had  been  in  his  own 
employment  had  been  to  see  the  flogging 
of  a  military  ofl'ender  in  Dublin,  and  lie 
had  described  an  exceedingly  similar 
process  to  that  described  by  the  hon. 
Member.  The  Committee  were  then 
incredulous;  but  they  had  now  been 
converted  from  their  incredulity  by 
the  statements  made  on  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  lately  spoken.  Ho  wanted 
now  to  ask  how  his  statement  could  be 
called  exaggerated,  seeing  that  it  alto- 
gether fell  short  of  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber? He  would  not  go  into  the  details,  they 
were  too  revolting ;  but  he  would  say 
the  military  prisoners  accused  only  of  a 
political  military  ofi'ence  were  subjected 
to  such  barbarities  iu  the  public  square 
of  the  Royal  Barracks  in  Dublin,  in 
1866  and  1867,  as  had  been  described 

Lord  Elcho 


by  the  hon.  Member  as  occurring  in 
1843.  He  knew  one  of  these  men  ;  and 
so  far  from  his  having  a  disgraceful 
character — apart  from  his  very  serioiu 
military  offence— the  evidence  on  the 
court  martial  declared  him  to  be  one  of 
the  best-conducted  men  in  the  regiment. 
He  (Mr.  SuUivan)  himself  saw  the 
branded  mark,  B.C.  (bad  character, 
which  the  man  received  in  addition  to 
the  50  or  100  lashes  ordered  by  the 
tribunal. 

Sir  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
that  it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  England 
was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
soldiers.  He  had  himself  seen  cor- 
poral punishment  inflicted  on  Austrian 
soldiers.  [Mr.  08BOR>'e  Mohgan  :  It  is 
abolished  in  Austria.]  It  was  certainlj 
in  force  in  the  German  and  Eussian 
Armies.  p*No!"]  He  had  himself 
seen  it  inflicted  on  Eussian  soldiers. 
[Voices:  When?]  Eecently.  He  had 
seen  Eussian  soldiers  struck  by  their 
officers.  [*' Struck!"]  Ho  had  seen 
men  struck  by  their  officers  and  whippcti. 
He  maintained  that  England  did  not 
stand  in  an  exceptional  position  in  this 
respect.  In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  York  (Mr.  Milbank], 
who  had  suggested  that  the  Zulu  King 
might,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  vl>iX 
our  camp  and  find  a  man  tied  up  1o 
the  triangles,  he  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  spectacle  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility, inasmuch  as  corporal  punish- 
ment was  not  administered  in  time  uf 
peace. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  said,  they  were 
told  some  time  ago  that  the  Bill  thcj 
were  now  considering  had  passed  then  so 
far  almost  as  it  was  drafted.  How  anyone 
could  have  made  such  a  scatement  vas 
a  surprise  to  him ;  no  Bill,  during  the 
time  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  had  undergone  so  many  cbang^ 
before  it  passed  as  that  Bill  had.  TV'hih^ 
that  might  be  stated  of  its  general 
character,  it  was  equally  so  on  the  sub- 
ject of  flogging.  The  Government  had 
again  presented  them  with  another  front 
on  the  subject.  The  new  departure 
pleased  the  ear;  but,  he  was  afraid. 
would  disappoint  all  who,  like  him^J, 
thought  that  flogging  ought  to  U 
abolished,  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the 
Navy.  The  proposal  made  by  the  Gt>- 
vernment  that  day  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
as  he  saw  it,  illufiory ;  the  pnnifthmeat 
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of  death  might  be  awarded  for  the  most 
trivial  offences.  Some  of  those  it  would 
be  wrong  to  call  crimes.  He  verily  be- 
lieved that  was  the  Bill  to  be  passed, 
with  the  provision  that  the  Government 
now  proposed,  that  flogging  would  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  A 
Bill  that  had  so  much  of  the  sphinx 
about  it,  humble  as  his  opposition  might 
be,  he  would  give  it  all  he  possessed. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Devonport  (Captain  Price)  mentioned 
in  his  speech  some  ago  that  he  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  flogging  in  the  Navy, 
and  that  flogging  was  looked  upon 
lightly  by  seamen  and  petty-officers. 
In  short,  as  he  (Mr.  Maodonald)  under- 
stood the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
he  led  the  House  to  infer  that  it  was  of 
so  mild  a  character  that  the  seamen  would 
be  annoyed  if  it  was  done  away  with. 
Would  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  be 
joyous  at  the  prospect  of  having  four 
dozen  on  his  own  back?  If  it  were 
good  to  give,  it  ought  to  be  equally 
desirable  to  take.  He  could  call  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Devonport's 
view  of  flogging  nothing  else  than  a 
fancy  picture.  He  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
would  tell  the  House  what  he  had  heard 
of  flogging  from  those  who  had  seen  it 
and  suffered  it.  The  application  of  the 
**  cat "  to  the  back  of  those  to  whom  he 
referred  was  so  severe  that  they  con- 
trived, if  possible,  to  get  a  bullet  to 
turn  in  their  mouth  during  the  progress 
of  the  flogging,  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  doctor  to  come  up  to  the 
victim  who  was  about  to  be  flayed,  not 
to  feel  his  pulse,  if  he  was  able  to  stand 
the  punishment,  but  to  run  his  finger 
round  his  mouth  to  find  if  there  was  no 
bullet  there  which  he  could  chew.  He 
knew  of  an  Admiral  who  was  well- 
known  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
the  Member  for  Stirlingshire  (Sir 
William  Edmonstone)  who  was  known 
as  a  diabolical  flogger.  The  men 
would  have  asked  an  iron  pin  to  chew 
while  they  were  suffering  the  infliction 
of  the  '*cat."  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  stated  that 
they  sometimes  dipped  the  ''cat"  in 
salt  brine.  He  (Mr.  Macdonald)  had 
it  on  the  most  reliable  authority  that 
there  were  men  in  high  command  in 
the  Boyal  Navy  who  had  a  flagon  of 
brine  brought  on  deck ;  and  when  the 
back  showed  symptoms  of  being  lacer- 
ated, it  was  appUed  to  them — to  the 


broken  parts  of  tl)p  skin — with  the  brush. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Lancashire 
(Mr.  Hardcastle)  thought  fit  to  twit  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  with  never  having  been 
at  a  public  school,  and  that  had  he 
been  so  he  would  have  known  the 
punishment  there  was  quite  equal  to 
some  of  the  Army  punishments.  It 
might  be  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Bugby,  Harrow, 
or  Eton ;  if  so,  from  the  remark  he 
had  made  regarding  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  he  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
would  strongly  recommend  him  to  re- 
turn there,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
undergo  tuition  siifficient  to  speak  re- 
spectfully to  those,  or  of  those,  whom 
he  might  differ  with.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
,  Mcho)  had  said  that  the  lash  was  neces- 
sary for  the  ruffians  in  the  Army.  He 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  had  a  high  respect  for 
the  noble  Lord;  and  he  would  most 
respectfully  say  to  him  that  he  believed — 
and  believed  firmly — that  the  flogging 
in  the  Army,  to  a  large  degree,  led  only 
degraded  persons  to  enter  it,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  degrading  punishment  was 
continued,  they  would  have  persons  of 
the  dass  he  had  named.  Kaise  the 
status  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  to 
that  of  a  citizen,  and  they  might  rely  on 
it  they  would  perform  their  duties  as  such. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  retention  of  this 
punishment,  because  of  its  inhumanity, 
and  because  he  objected  to  give  one 
class  of  the  community  power  to  flog 
another  class. 

Lord  CHARLES  BERE8F0RD  rose 
with  the  shyness  natural  to  any  man 
who  appeared  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
''  cat;"  but  he  thought  it  ought  not  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  that  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  in  the  Navy  was  of  the 
brutal  character  which  it  had  been  re- 
presented to  be.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  York  (Mr.  Mil- 
bank)  had  witnessed  what  he  had  do- 
scribed  to  the  Committee,  but  those  scenes 
had  occurred  a  long  time  ago.  For  him- 
self, he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  seen  a 
great  number  of  men  flogged ;  but  never 
anything  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  York.  He  had  never 
seen  more  than  48  lashes  given  ;  but  he 
had  known  many  men  to  be  sentenced 
to  48  lashes,  and  to  be  taken  down  when 
they  had  received  a  dozen.  Humane 
captains  constantly  limited  the  number 
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of  lashes.    Indeed,  lie  had  seen  a  man 
tied  to  the  grating,  and  yet  not  receive  a 
single  lash,  the  captain  saying  to  the 
man — **  Promise   me  you  won't  do  it 
again  ;"  and  on  the  promise  being  given, 
the  man  was  let  off  accordingly.    He 
had  only  seen  one  case  in  which  a  man's 
flesh  was  broken,  and  that  was  when  the 
man  was  flogged  by  two  right-handed 
and  one  left-handed  boatswain's  mates, 
and  immediately  this  occurred  the  cap- 
tain ordered  him   to    be  taken  down. 
Flogging    had   been  abolished  in  the 
Army,  except  on  active  service  ;  but  the 
Committee    must   remember    that    the 
Navy  was    always    on    active   service, 
whether  it  wasi  fighting  or  not ;  and  if 
flogging  was   done  away  with   in  the 
Army,  it  could  not  be  retained  in  the 
Navy.     A   blackguard  or  scoundrel  in 
the    Navy  might    do  a  great  deal   of 
harm  ;  he  might  steal,  and  get  his  mess- 
mates into  trouble.     If  they  put  him  in 
prison  when  the  ship  might,  perhaps,  be 
six  or  eight  weeks  at  sea,  they  had  to 
trot  him  out  every  day  on  deck,  because 
they  could  not  keep  him  locked  up  with- 
out exercise,  and  he  would  be  insolent, 
insubordinate,  and  would  use  the  most 
frightful  language.     The  captain,  there- 
fore, ought,  at  least,  to  have  the  power 
of  flogging,  however  much  the  extent  of 
the  punishment  might  be  reduced.     For 
himself,    if   he    had    the  command  of 
20,000  men  to-morrow,  he  did  not  think 
he  would  ever  put  the  **cat  "  in  opera- 
tion ;  but  he  felt  that  if  he  had  not  the 
power  of  using  it,  the  blackguard  would 
soon  know  of  it,  and  take  advantage. 
Discipline  must  be  maintained,  and  in- 
subordination kept  down  in  some  way. 
But  if,  for  acts  of  insubordination,  men 
were  only  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies would  probably  have  to  go  to  the 
workhouse,   and    the  men  themselves, 
when  they  came  out  of  prison,  would  be 
sick  of  life  and  of  everything  else,  and 
would  sooner  go  wrong  than  right.     The 
"cat,"  he  granted,  was  a  horrible  in- 
strument ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not 
so  dreadful  as  the  hon.  Member  for  York 
had  stated ;  and  when  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  very  insubordinate  man  in  the 
Navy — which,    as    he    had    said,    was 
always    on    active   service — they  must 
shoot  him,  if  they  had  no  power  to  flog 
him.     He  ventured  to  say,  if  the  Navy 
were  polled,  oflicers  and  men,  fore  and 
aft,  they  would  say  they  would  be  sorry 
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to  see  the  "cat"  done  away  with,  be- 
cause the  good  men  knew  that  it  kept 
the  bad  men  in  check. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  noble 
and  gallant  Lord  had  made  an  interest- 
ing speech,  but  his  arguments  tended 
to  taking  them  back  to  the  system  of  old 
days.     However,  he  could  only  say  that 
if  the  ofB-cers  in  either  Service  had  all 
been  like  him,  he  thought  they  would 
hardly  have  had  any  flogging  at  all 
He  had  not  intended  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion,  because  he  agreed  that 
the  present  was  hardly  the  time  when  the 
Committee  could  properly   discuss  the 
question  of  whether  flogging  should  or 
should  not  be  abolished.     But  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  had  most  distinctly 
raised  the  general  question,  by  arguing 
that  it  was  useless   to  bring  in    any 
statement  with  regard  to  the  practice  in 
foreign  Armies,  inasmuch  as  they  relini 
upon  voluntary  recruiting  as  opposed  to 
the  conscription    of   foreign   countries. 
He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  thought  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  there  would 
be    little  voluntary   recruiting,    unless 
the  punishment  of  flogging  was  got  rid 
of.     As  far  as  the  discussion  of.  Saturday 
was  concerned,  he  could  not  ag^e  with 
those  hon.  Members  who  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith ;  and  he  con- 
fessed he  had  not  gained  the  impression, 
from   Saturday's    discussion,    that    the 
Qovemment  had  in   any  way  pledged 
themselves    to    abolish  flogging.     But, 
coming  to  the  actual  concession  which 
the   Government  had    made,    he  must 
say    there  was   a  good   deal   of    force 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham   (Mr.   Chamberlain),  who 
said  that  "they  did  not  imagine  that 
the  Government  had  pledged  themselves 
to  the  abolition  of  flogging ;  but  that 
"they  imagined  they  would  not  have 
said  what  they  did  say  without  reduciog 
the  punishment  to   a  minimum   of  14 
or   10  lashes."     He  would  not  pled  pre 
himself  to   support  the  proposal  that, 
in  future,  flogging  should  only  be  used 
as  an  alternative  punishment  in  cases 
where  death   must    be    awarded;    but 
he  thought  such   a  proposal  ought  to 
be  considered.     He  was  not  sure  that 
the  point  had  not  been  reached  when 
the    country    must    follow    the    other 
nations  of  Europe  in  getting  rid  of  a 
disgraceful  punishment,  which  fastened 
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A  disgraceful  character  on  the  Army, 
and  which  tended  to  deter  men  from  en- 
listing ;  and  that  they  must  do  that  at 
the  cost  and  risk  of  having  a  yet  more 
Bevero  punishment.  But  ho  was  afraid 
that  the  concession  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  turn  out  to  be  no  concession 
at  all;  because  it  was  evident  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  there  were  many 
offences  of  a  trivial  character  which 
might  be  punished  with  death,  and 
flogging  might,  therefore,  ^o  on  just 
the  same  as  it  had  done  hitherto.  Hon. 
Members  wore  still  in  doubt  as  to  what 
the  Government  intended  to  do ;  and  he 
thought  the  Government  would  facili- 
tate their  Business  very  much  if  they 
would  bring  on  this  question,  and  let  it 
he  decided  at  the  next  Sitting,  when 
this  Bill  was  under  consideration.  The 
matter  was  difficult  enough.  One  side 
said  it  was  a  disgusting,  disgraceful, 
and  cruel  punishment,  and  it  ought  to 
he  done  away  with ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  the  declaration  that 
"  discipline  must  be  maintained  in  the 
Army."  Now,  he  supposed  that  a  large 
number  of  Members  who  voted  with 
the  Government  in  this  matter  did  not 
vote  for  tho  punishment  of  flogging  in 
itself;  but  that  they  did  so  because  tlioy 
understood  that  tlie  Government,  re- 
sponsible for  the  discipline  of  the  Anny, 
declared  positively  that  it  could  not  be 
maintained  without  it.  And  if  the 
Government  had,  strictlv  and  absolutely, 
maintained  that  position,  ho  could 
have  understood  hon.  Members  who 
originally  voted  for  them  continuing 
their  support.  But  the  Government 
had  shown  uncertainty  and  hesitation 
in  the  matter,  and  had  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  necessity  for  tho  punishment. 
The  Government  had  thought  it  thoir 
duty  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  was, 
practically,  a  fresh  Code  of  ^filitary 
Law.  Instead  of  tho  Mutiny  Bill,  they 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  declare  what  the 
Military  Law  of  the  country  should 
be  in  future.  And  it  was,  therefore, 
right  for  those  who  objected  to  flogy;ing 
to  say  that  it  should  be  decided  what 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  cor- 
poral punishment  in  tholuture.  From 
the  discussion  raised  in  tho  matter,  from 
the  hesitation  which  the  Government 
had  shown,  from  the  dilliculty  of  main- 
taining tho  punishment,  and  from  the 
objections  brought  forward  against  it  in 
the   course  of   tho  several  discussions 
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which  had  taken  place,  he  believed  that 
the  time  had  an-ived  when  it  must  be 
got  rid  of.  The  only  questions,  there- 
fore, which  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
before  the  Committee,  were — *'  Will  you 
strike  out  flogging  altogether,  and  try 
to  get  on  with  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
without  the  lash  ?  or  will  you  maintain 
it  merely  as  a  mitigation  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death?"  Anything  short  of 
keeping  up  the  punishment  of  flogging 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  punishment 
of  death  would  not  only  be  contrary  to 
the  feelings  of  his  hon.  Friends  below 
the  Gangway,  but  contrary  to  the  feeling 
of  the  country. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  and  gallant  Lord  (Lord 
Charles  Beresford),  having  regard  to  the 
remarks  which  he  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  corporal 
punishment  in  the  Navy,  whether,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  discipline  of  the  French  Navy 
was.  at  the  present  time,  every  whit  as 
good  as  our  own  ?  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Christ- 
church  (Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff),  surely 
tho  hon.  !Member  was  entirely  under  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  punishment 
of  flogging  existed  in  foreign  Armies. 
Ho  could  assure  him  that  flogging  had 
been  abolished  in  the  Austrian,  Russian, 
and  German  Armies.  It  had  never  existed 
in  the  Armies  of  Italy  and  France  since  the 
Revolution  ;  and  it  was  very  well  known 
that  tho  First  Napoleon  had  resisted 
6tr<mg  military  pressure  in  his  refusal 
to  introduce  it.  Not  only  could  he  deny 
that  any  punishment  of  the  kind  existed 
in  the  German  Army,  but?  it  was  a  fact 
that  not  one  single  man  had  been  shot 
during  tho  war  with  France ;  and,  not- 
withstandingthatneitherof  these  punish- 
ments were  resorted  to,  the  discipline  of 
the  Army  was  maintained. 

^Ir.  OTWAY  said,  that  ho  would 
state,  for  tho  information  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  the  lash  had  been  abolished 
in  all  tho  Armies  of  Europe.  It  had 
lingered  longest  in  tho  Russian  Army, 
where  it  had  only  recently  been 
abolished.  He  thought  that  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  Government  side  of  tho 
House  wore  exceedingly  unfair  to  this 
side  of  the  House.  No  accusation  had 
boon  br()ught  by  that  side  of  the  House 
against  th(i  motives  <  f  tho  supporters  of 
[  the  Government.    On  the  contraiy,  they 
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had  expressed  their  conviction  that  as 
much  humanity  was  to  be  found  on  one 
side  of  the  House  as  on  the  other.  He 
was  convinced  that  all  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers desired  was  that  discipline  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  they  voted  for 
the  retention  of  flogging  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline.  But  what  had  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire (Lord  Elcho)  said  ?  He  would  like 
to  know  by  what  right  the  noble  Lord  had 
said  that  those  sitting  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  were  in  favour  of  the 
ruffianism  of  the  Army,  and  that  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  were  in 
favour  of  good  soldiers  ?  On  that  side 
of  the  House  they  were  as  much  in 
favour  of  maintaining  discipline  as  other 
hon.  Members;  but  they  were  con- 
vinced that  discipline  could  be  kept  up 
without  the  use  of  the  lash.  The  noble 
Lord  had  no  right  to  assume  that  those 
who  wished  flogging  to  be  abolished 
were  in  favour  of  the  bad  characters  of 
the  Army.  He  entirely  objected  to  those 
statements,  and  thought  that  imputations 
upon  hon.  Members  who  wished  to  see  a 
degrading  punishment  abolished  were 
totally  undeserved.  For  his  part,  he  was 
sure  that  flogging  could  be  done  away 
with  in  the  Army  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  Service.  He  would  point 
out  that  the  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
(Lord  Charles  Beresford)  had  made 
what,  if  it  were  not  an  important  mistake, 
was  a  very  serious  omission.  He  had 
omitted  to  tell  them  that  sailors  were 
divided  into  two  categories,  and  that  a 
man  could  not  be  flogged  in  the  Navy 
unless  he  had  already  been  degraded 
into  the  second  class.  That  was  a  most 
important  circumstance  to  be  remem- 
bered in  contrasting  the  position  of  the 
soldier  with  that  of  the  sailor.  The 
sailor  could  not  be  flogged  until  he  had 
been  degraded  to  the  second  class ;  but 
any  soldier  in  the  field  could  be  flogged 
at  the  caprice  or  whim  of  any  command- 
ing officer  who  might  sentence  him  to 
the  punishment.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Devonport  (Captain  Price) 
had  told  them  what  took  place  in  the 
Navy ;  but  that  had  no  reference  to  the 
question  then  before  the  Committee.  Of 
all  the  strange  things  that  he  had  ever 
heard  with  regard  to  this  question,  he 
must  say  that  he  had  never  listened  to 
anything  with  more  unfeigned  surprise 
than  to  the  statement  that  all  the  civil 
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population  of  Devonport,  and  all  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  there,  were  in  favour 
of  maintaining  flogging.  According  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  flogging 
seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  perform- 
ance that  could  be  imagined  with  the 
constituency  of  Devonport.  In  fact,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  repre- 
sented his  constituents  as  being  almost 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  flogging. 
But  when  the  hon.  and  gallant  Oentle- 
man  represented  great  naval  authorities 
as  being  in  favour  of  the  punishment  in 
his  own  Profession  he  did  not  say  who 
they  were ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
should  be  happy  to  furnish  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  with  the  names  of 
officers  of  high  position  in  the  Service, 
who  were  of  the  opinion  that  flogging 
could  be  easily  done  away  with  in  the 
Navy.  But  that  question  was  not  now 
before  the  Committee.  He  wished  to 
ask  one  very  important  question  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  tiie 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  They  had 
had  some  very  serious  misunderstand- 
ings upon  this  question,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  avoiding  further  misunder- 
standings on  the  matter.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  made  two 
statements  to  the  Committee  with  re- 
gard to  his  intentions  in  this  matter,  and 
they  had  had  a  third  statement  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
not  exactly  in  accordance  with  either 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  It  was  stated,  first,  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that  cor- 
poral punishment  was  only  to  be  inflicted 
for  those  offences  for  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  reserved.  Subse- 
quently, he  said  that  he  would  produce 
a  Schedule  of  ofiences  for  which  he  pro- 
posed to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 
Those  two  statements  were  essentially 
different,  because  they  would  thus  have 
corporal  punishment  inflicted  for  a  vast 
number  of  offences,  which  he  was  quite 
certain  the  House  would  not  suffer  to  be 
punished  in  that  manner.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  insisted  upon  re- 
taining flogging  for  every  offence  for 
which  death  could  be  inflicted,  he  did 
not  believe  that  he  would  ever  carry  his 
Bill  to  a  third  reading.  Therefore,  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  inform  the  Committee 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  inflict 
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corporal  punishment  for  every  offence 
for  which  death  was  provided ;  and 
whether  he  would  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  Schedule  specifying  the 
various  offences  for  which  the  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  remarked,  that 
there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
two  statements  that  he  had  made. 
His  first  statement  was,  that  corporal 
punishment  was  to  take  place  in  the  field 
in  all  the  cases  punishable  with  death 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Upon 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Gal  way  (Major  Nolan) 
■aid  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  was  upon 
Beport.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  however,  to  move  a  Sche- 
dule containing  these  offences,  and  there 
would  then  be  ample  opportunity  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  WADDY  inquired  whether  it 
were  not  possible  for  something  like 
Business  to  be  done,  and  yot  for  the 
question  of  floggiag  to  be  loft  open  for 
the  present  ?  Some  hon.  Members  wore 
opposed  to  flogging,  and  others  advo- 
cated it.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
go  on  with  the  clauses  upon  which  no 
question  of  flogging  arose,  and  then 
take  a  Division  upon  the  question  of 
flogging  subsequently  ?  He  could  not 
^ut  think  that  many  hon.  Members  who 
were  opposed  to  mere  obstruction,  but 
who  were  also  opposed  to  flogging, 
would  support  the  Government  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  rest  of  the  Bill. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  was 
exactly  what  he  wished  to  do.  So  far  as 
he  was  aware,  there  was  not  a  single 
clause  in  the  remainder  of  the  Bill 
which  bore  upon  flogging,  until  they 
got  to  the  Schedule  and  the  deferred 
clauses. 

Major  NOLAN  thought  that  it  would 
be  well  if  the  Committee  could  obtain 
some  information  as  to  the  practice  of 
foreign  Armies  in  respect  of  flogging. 
There  could  bo  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing such  information.  Any  of  the  mili- 
tary Attaches  in  London  could  give  all 
the  information  required  in  regard  to 
their  respective  countries.  This  in- 
formation ought  to  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee before  the  Schedule  was  framed. 
It  had  been  stated    by   the   hon.   and 

gilant   Member   for    Sunderland   (Sir 
enry  Havelock)  that  ho  was  prosimt 
during  a  campaign  with  the  Kusi^ian 


Army,  and  that  they  used  no  capital 
punishment  whatever,  and  that  it  had 
been  altogether  abolished.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  asserted  that  the 
punishment  was  still  retained.  So  far  as 
the  German  Army  was  concerned,  The 
United  Service  Gazette,  which  was  usually 
well  informed  on  these  matters,  stated 
that  during  the  Wars  of  1866  and  1871 
there  was  no  flogging  in  the  German 
Army.  He  thought  it  would  be  found  that 
there  was  no  flogging  in  any  other  Army 
in  Europe— at  least,  not  in  any  other 
Christian  Army,  for  he  knew  nothing 
about  Turkey.  Flogging  had  also  been 
abolished  in  the  United  States  Army. 
In  Colonel  Stuart's  book  it  was  said 
that  flogging  did  no  good,  and  only 
brutalized  the  soldier.  They  knew  that 
in  the  Navy  men  were  not  brutalized 
nor  in  a  bad  state;  but  he  was  sure 
that  they  would  be  better  if  there  were 
no  flogging.  By  the  Bill  a  man  was 
made  liable  to  flogging  if  he  were  dis- 
respectful to  a  petty  officer  while  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  The  Government 
had  made  various  concessions  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bill,  and  the  Bill  was  very 
different  from  what  it  was  when  they 
started.  lie  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  further  concessions, 
and  would  abolish  flogging,  for  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  its  retention 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  in  time  of  war 
to  obtain  sufficient  recruits,  unless  the 
punishment  were  abolished. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  wished  to  read  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
friend  in  the  American  Army.  This 
gentleman  now  occupied  the  position  of 
Consul  General  for  America  in  Paris, 
and  he  had  been  good  enough  to  answer 
some  questions  that  he  had  put  to  him 
categorically.     He  said — 

'*  I  have  your  favour  of  tho  3rd  instant,  and 
shall  bo  glad  to  answer  your  questions  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  You  ask,  first.  Is  flogging 
a  punishment  ailowod  under  any,  and  what, 
circumstances  in  tho  Army  of  the  United 
States  ?  T  answer  no,  it  is  not  allowed.  Second, 
If  it  is  not  allowed,  when  was  it  abolished  ?  It 
was  allowed,  but  was  abolished  in  1861.  Thir<l, 
Has  shooting,  or  hanging,  been  more  frequently 
resorted  to  through  tho  want  of  the  punishment 
of  flogging  ?    Answer :  No.'* 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  he  said — 

**  I  give  your  question  No.  3  a  very  big  no. 
Flogginc:  was  abolished  by  law,  so  far  as  the 
i\Iorcantile  Marino  Service  was  concerned,  in 
1860.    It  was  abolished  in  tho  Military  Prisons 
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in  1878,  and  waa  alx>liahed  in  the  KaTy  in  1872, 
so  that  all  branches  of  oar  Army  and  Marine 
Service  are  now  free  from  it,  thank  God. — 
Signed,  Lucius  Fu&child,  Brigadier  in  the 
American  Army." 

This  gentleman  served  with  the  United 
States  Army  throughout  the  American 
War,  and  lost  an  arm  on  the  field  of 
Oettysburgh,  and  now  occupied  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Consul  General  at 
Paris.  His  testimony  was  quite  positive, 
that  the  abolition  of  flogging  had  not 
rendered  hanging  or  shooting  more 
necessary. 

Major  O'BEIBNE  said,  that  it  wotild 
be  only  fair  to  telegraph  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  to  ask  him  whether  he  could 
maintain  discipline  in  the  Army  under 
his  order  without  flogging?  The  Go- 
vernment were  responsible  to  the  House 
for  having  Generals  who  could  keep  up 
discipline  in  the  Armies  under  their  con- 
trol, and  it  would  be  only  fair  to  tele- 
graph to  those  Generals  asking  them 
whether  they  could  maintain  discipline 
if  flogging  were  abolished?  The  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  allowed  time  to 
telegraph  to  the  Cape  and  receive  an 
answer. 

Mr.  MILBANK  remarked,  that  the 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  (Ijord  Charles 
Beresford)  had  stated  that  he  had  never 
Been  more  than  25  lashes  administered. 
He  might  mention  that  he  had  known 
cases  in  which  men  had  been  laid  up  in 
hospital  several  months  after  receiving 
that  number  of  lashes. 

Mr.  CALLAN  observed,  that  only 
one  Irish  Member  had  raised  his  voice 
in  favour  of  flogging,  and  that  was  the 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  (Lord  Charles 
Beresford).  He  wished  that  the  good- 
hearted  plucky  fellows  whom  he  de- 
scribed should  get  flogged.  But  could 
it  be  seriously  urged  that  men  of  good 
character  ought  to  be  flogged  ?  When 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
flogging  was  abolished  in  foreign  Armies 
it  was  said  that  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  Army  of  Great  Britain  and 
that  of  any  other  country.  It  was  said 
that  because  the  British  was  a  Volunteer 
Army  flogging  should  be  retained.  But 
because  our  Axmj  was  a  Volunteer  Army 
was  the  very  reason  why  flogging  should 
be  abolished.  A  naval  authority  had 
recently  told  him  that  they  did  not  take 
into  the  Navy  any  men  that  off'ered,  no 
matter  how  capable  they  might  be. 
They  preferred  to  rear  their  own  men. 

Mr,  Jlopwooi 


Then,  observed  the  gentleman  of  whom 
he  was  speaking — ''  What  a  loss  it  would 
be  to  the  country  if  we  were  to  dismiss 
men  after  we  had  reared  them.  It  is 
much  better  to  flog  them  and  keep  them 
in  the  Service.''  He  might  say  that  he 
had  taken  some  very  long  voyages,  and 
had  never  seen  any  flogging  on  board 
ship.  There  was  no  flog^ng  on  the 
Cunard  Line  of  steamers  to  Victoria. 
If  a  man  were  found  to  be  a  bad  cha- 
racter he  was  got  rid  of  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  Victoria,  or,  in  returning 
home,  at  Liverpool.  There  was  no 
flogging  on  board  the  White  Star  line, 
the  National  Line,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental,  and  other  lines  of  steamers. 
They  saw,  therefore,  that  discipline 
could  be  completely  maintained  on  board 
these  vessels  without  the  use  of  the 
lash. 

Lord  CHAELES  BEBESFOBD 
thought  that  hon.  Members  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  best  man  was  a  real 
pickle.  It  was  his  pluck  that  got  him 
into  trouble,  and  he  got  into  difficulties 
where  a  man  of  less  courage  would  avoid 
them.  It  was  not  that  he  wanted  po 
flog  that  fellow.  What  he  wanted  was 
to  have  the  power  to  flog  him.  It  was 
that  power  wnich  kept  the  man  straight. 
They  had  very  often  to  send  that  sort  of 
man  to  prison  for  two  years ;  and  if  they 
had  the  power  to  give  him  two  dozen 
they  would  rather  do  it  than  eend  him 
to  prison. 

Mr.  PABNELL  wished  to  ask  a 
question,  for  the  sake  of  information,  of 
the  noble  and  gallant  Lord  the  Member 
for  County  Waterford.  He  stated  that 
they  were  obliged  to  send  a  man  to 
prison  for  two  years  because  they  could 
not  flog  him.  He  wanted  to  know, 
whether  they  had  not  power,  under  the 
Naval  Discipline  Act,  to  inflict  a  very 
much  less  sentence  than  that  for  this 
oflence  ? 

Lord  CHABLES  BEBESFOBD  said, 
that  there  was  power  in  the  Naval  Dis- 
cipline Act  to  award  a  less  sentence. 
When  he  gave  a  man  two  dozen  he 
thought  it  a  very  severe  punishment, 
and  he  only  inflicted  it  for  some  great 
offence  against  discipline.  So  long  as 
they  had  an  Army  and  Navy  they  must 
maintain  discipline.  The  men  should 
know  that  there  was  a  power  to  flog ; 
where  grave  ofl^ences  against  discipline 
had  been  committed  so  bad  an  example 
was  set  to  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  power  | 
to  u^e  severe  punishments.     Discipline 
oould  not  be  maintained,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  petty  officers  upheld,  unless  there 
was  a  strong  power  of  punishment. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  in  the 
speecli  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Saddingtonshire  (liord  Elcho)  there  was 
some  reference  to  foreign  Armies.   They 
had  been  asked  to  admit  that  there  were 
no  proper  materials  for  a  comparison 
between  the  Army  of  this  country  and 
the    Armies    of  foreign    countries,   by 
reason  of  our  Army  being  composed  of 
Volunteers  and  foreign  Armies  being 
raised  by  conscription.     Until  quite  re- 
cently the  Army  of  France,  although  raised 
by  conscription,  was,  practically,  as  much 
an  Army  of  Volunteers  as  our  own.   The 
Committee  would  see  that  he  alluded  to 
the  general  practice  of  permitting  sub- 
stitutes to  take  the  place  of  those  who  liad 
been  drawn  by  ballot.     Thus  the  French 
Army  consisted,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
of  the  same  class  of  men  as  entered  the 
Army  in  England — namely,  those  who 
were  ready  to  undergo  the  risks  and  lead 
the  life  of  a  soldier  by  choice.     The 
French  Army,  although,  nominally,  con- 
sisting of  conscripts,  yet,  until  recently, 
really  consisted  of  the  same  class  of 
men  as  the  Army  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  held  in  strict  discipline  without  the 
use  of  the  lash.     So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  could 
be   regarded  as  an  argument,  he  had 
shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  French 
Army,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  that 
there  was  a  very  good  comparison  be- 
tween the  French  Army  and  our  own. 
It  had  been  found  that  the  French  Army 
could  be  held  in  a  proper  state  of  disci- 
pline without  the  lash,  and  they  believed 
that  discipline  could  also  be  maintained 
in  the  English  Army  without  flogging. 
The  hon.   Member  for  Bochester  (Mr. 
Otway)  was  perfectly  justified  in  pro- 
testing against  the  tone  adopted  by  the 
Doble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire.    It  was  barely  in  Order  for  any 
hon.  Member  to  get  up  in  his  place  and 
impugn  the  motives  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents.    They  had,   again    and    again, 
pointed  out  that  in  that  discussion  they 
were  acting  distinctly  in  the  interests 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldier  ;  and 
tbat  they  were  endeavouring  to  make 
the  Army  a  place  in  which  a  man  could 
live  without  fear  that,  through  the  mis- 
take of  his  superior  officer,  or  through 


the  folly  of  an  unguarded  moment,  he 
could  be  subjected  to  a  punishment  not 
only  severe  at  the  time,  but  which  left 
a  reputation  such  that  those  who  had 
undergone  it  were  no  longer  able  to 
associate  with  men  of  honour.  What 
reason  had  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that 
hon.  Members  who  opposed  flogging 
sympathized  with  the  worst  characters 
of  the  Army  ?  He  was  glad  that  there 
had  been  no  attempt  at  retort  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had,  again  and  again,  declared 
that  they  believed  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  be  actuated  by  honourable 
motives,  even  when  they  condemned  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  insisting  upon  the  retention  of  this 
disgraceful  and  degrading  punishment. 
Although  they  condemned  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  they  admitted  that  they 
were  actuated  by  as  humane  motives  as 
they  were,  but  believed  that  they  were 
acting  under  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty. 
He  trusted  that  that  gentle  pressure 
which  Members  of  the  same  political 
Party  could  exercise  upon  each  other 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire, 
so  that  he  might  give  up  the  regretable 
eccentricities  in  which  he  indulged.  He 
had  listened  with  some  surprise  to  the 
suggestion  to  send  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
for  his  opinion.  The  time  that  would 
be  occupied  in  doing  that  could  not  be 
spared,  having  regard  to  the  position  of 
that  Bill.  If  that  course  were  adopted. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  have  to  rule 
his  Army,  not  only  without  flogging, 
but  without  a  Mutiny  Act.  They  had 
recently  heard  of  certain  operations  of 
the  Army  in  South  Africa ;  he  trusted 
that  they  would  never  again  hear  of 
such  an  assemblage  of  barbarians  and 
cut-throats  again  taking  place  under 
the  British  Flag.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Christchurch  (Sir  H.  Drummond 
WolfiF)  had  recently  returned  from  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  East,  and 
what  would  he  have  been  able  to  say 
if  asked  as  to  the  character  of  our  auxi- 
liaries in  South  Africa  ?  He  hoped  that 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  order 
amongst  half-trained  auxiliaries  would 
not  be  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  a  brutal  and  degrading 
punishment  in  the  British  Army.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Christ- 
church,  if  he  went  on  another  mission  to 
the  East^  would  be  able  to  inform  the 
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authorities  that  the  degrading  punish- 
ment of  the  British  knout  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  Conservative  institu- 
tions of  this  country. 

Dr.  KENEALY:  Mr.  Raikes,  I  do 
hope  that  the  Government  will  make 
further  concessions  on  this  subject,  and 
go  with  public  opinion  out-of-doors, 
which  is  wholly  against  them  on  the 
subject  of  flogging  in  the  Army.  They 
have  already,  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  shown  of  what  squeezable 
materials  they  are  formed.  I  advise 
them  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  remove 
all  reason  for  future  contention  by 
abolishing  the  cruel  punishment  of  the 
lash  altogether.  I  was  not  present  the 
other  day,  when  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  announced,  in  his  place,  that 
he  would  make  a  communication  to  the 
House  which  he  thought  would  be  satis- 
factory; but,  having  read  with  some 
care  reports  of  that  debate  in  various 
newspapers,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  probably 
without  absolutely  intending  it,  had 
given  a  pledge  which,  undoubtedly,  led 
hon.  Members,  both  on  his  own  and  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  days  of  flogging  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  Government  had  manfully 
resolved  to  abandon  this  relic  of  bar- 
barism, and  do  away  with  a  punishment 
hateful  alike  to  the  soldiery  and  the 
public.  So  fully  persuaded  of  tliis  were 
certain  hon.  Members  who  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  their  opposition  to  the 
lash,  that  they  at  once  abandoned 
Amendments  which  they  had  placed 
upon  the  Paper,  supposing,  as  they  did, 
that  no  further  measures  of  opposition 
were  needed.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  know  to  what  pressure  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  has  since  yielded 
that  he  seems  now  as  determined  as 
ever  to  maintain  this  savage  and  de- 
grading punishment  ?  The  pledge,  or 
supposed  pledge,  was  given  last  Satur- 
day. It  had  caused  the  greatest  joy. 
But  after  the  interval  of  only  one  day 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
came  down  and  dashed  all  our  hopes  to  the 
ground.  I  desire  to  cast  no  imputation 
whatever  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  I  disclaim  the 
slightest  idea  of  his  breaking  his  word  to 
us.  He  is  incapable  of  such  an  act. 
But  I    fear   that   he   has    succumbed 
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to  powerful  pressure — to  what  may  be 
calledback-stairs  influence — between  last 
Saturday  and  this  day.  Everybody  won- 
ders, and  asks  what  that  back-stairs 
influence  can  be  ?  Surely,  it  is  not  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge?  The  General 
Commanding-in-Chief  has  always  held 
himself  forth  as  being  the  soldier's 
friend  ;  but  if  he  has  induced  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  to  retrace  his 
steps,  ho  appears  to  be  rather  the  friend 
of  the  lash.  The  sudden  change  seems 
to  be  unaccountable.  Nobody  who  has 
watched  these  debates  can  fail  to  see 
that  neither  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  his  Col- 
leagues, has  any  particular  feeling  in 
favour  of  flogging.  Not  one  of  them 
has  ever  said  a  word  in  its  support 
They  seem  to  think  it  must  be  retained 
for  the  sake  of  discipline.  They  would 
gladly  get  rid  of  it  if  they  could  ;  and  I 
feel  certain  that  in  their  hearts  they 
detest  it,  while  they  feel  constrained  to 
maintain  its  use.  I  can  well  fancy, 
therefore,  how  happy  they  must  all  have 
felt  on  Saturday,  when  they  no  longer 
found  this  horrible  burden  on  their 
shoulders,  and  saw  the  general  pleasure 
which  their  abandonment  of  the  cat-o'- 
nine  tails  had  occasioned.  How  sad,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  see  them,  with  this  old 
man  of  the  sea  again  loading  their 
backs.  And  how  we  are  all  sorry  for 
seeing  them  thus  throwing  aside  their 
better  judgment  and  their  more  humane 
feelings,  under  the  influence  of  someone 
in  the  background  whom  they  have  not 
yet  named.  I  hope,  before  this  debate 
closes,  that  we  shall  learn  who  he  is,  in 
order  that  we  may  judge  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  standinfi^,  and  his  authority; 
and  thus  be  able  to  decide  what 
weight  we  should  attach  to  his  require- 
ments. We  all  feel  that  the  system  is, 
what  so  many  have  described  it — savage, 
demoralizing,  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 
We  feel,  likewise,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  in  adhering  to 
it,  has  done  so  against  his  own  inde- 
pendent judgment;  and  the  delight  we 
should  experience,  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  declare,  before 
the  debate  closes,  that  the  lash  should 
be  forthwith  and  for  ever  disused,  is  one 
that  I  can  hardly  describe.  With  what 
feelings  of  happiness  the  Members  of 
the  Ministry  would  leave  this  House, 
after  such  an  announcement !  And 
among  the    numerous  trophies  of  dis- 
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tinction  which  surround  and  honour  the 
house  of  Stanley,  there  would  be  none 
greater  in  all  present  and  future  time 
than  that  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
family  had  been  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  general  voice  of  the  English  people, 
and  to  abolish  the  accursed  institution 
of  flogging.    Whether  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  does  so  or  not  at 
present,  I  myself  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  lash  is  doomed,  and  that  we  shall  hear 
but  little  of  it  after  the  present  Session. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
hady  therefore,  better  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  relinquish  the  cat  now  and 
for  all  time.     This  will  be  a  much  better 
course  than  that  recommended  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate),  who  has  rather  high- 
handed notions  as  to  what  should  be 
done.     That  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to 
think  that  because  there  is  a  present 
majority  in  favour  of  the  lash  no  more 
should  be  said,  and  that  the  minority 
should  at  once  give  way.     His  motto 
seems  to  be — Stet  pro  ratione  voluntas. 
Argument,  fact,  truth,  and  reason,  may 
be  on  one  side ;  but  all  such  trifles  must 
yield  to  the  force  of  a  despotic  will.    I 
cannot  coincide  with  such  a  view,  and  I 
should  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, on  cool  reflection,  would  feel  that 
it  was  untenable.     I  am  pleased,  beyond 
measure,  that  the  advice  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  assumes  the  Leadership  of  the 
Opposition  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington), 
that  we  should  postpone  further  discus- 
sion on  this  matter  until  we  discussed 
the  Schedule  of  punishments,  has  not 
been  followed.     Had  it  been,  we  should 
have  lost  a  most  interesting,  and,  I  hope, 
a  most  useful  discussion.     We  should 
have  lost  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  North  Hiding  (Mr.   Milbank), 
which  has  produced  so  powerful  an  im- 
pression.     We  should  not  have  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Devonport  (Captain  Price),  who, 
having  seen  scores  and  scores  of  men 
flogged,  is  opposed  to  the  lash,  though 
he  also  has  yielded  to  the  advice  of 
others,  and  will  vote  for  its  maintenance. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord   Elcho)    assures  us 
that  flogging  must  be  kept  up,  in  order 
to  keep  down   '^the  ruffians"   in  the 
British  Army.    I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
we  have  so  many  bad  characters  among 
our  soldiers.     But,  if  I  entertained  this 
view,  I  should  prefer  adopting  the  course 


recommended  the  other  night  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell),  who  moved  a  clause  that  any- 
one who  had  been  flogged  should  be 
drummed  with  disgrace  out  of  the  Ser- 
vice. 

The  CHAIBMAN  said,  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  be  in  Order  in  dis- 
cussing any  Amendment  already  moved, 
or  not  yet  reached,  on  the  Paper,  or  in 
discussing  any  clause  of  the  Bill  on  a 
Motion  to  report  Progress. 

Dr.  KENEALY  :  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Eaikes,  I  was  not  about  to  discuss  that 
Amendment.  I  referred  to  it  merely  to 
point  out  to  the  noble  Lord,  who  I  fancy 
opposed  it,  that  if  wo  have  so  many 
**  ruffians"  in  our  troops,  as  he  sup- 
poses, we  ought  to  adopt  the  quickest 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  them.  What 
good  can  tlie  country  gain  by  retaining 
such  persons?  I  would,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  proposed,  drum  them 
out  at  once,  as  unfit  to  be  among  brave 
men.  Would  not  that  be  better  than 
flogging  them?  Flogging  is  not  likely 
to  make  them  morally  bettor  or  physi- 
cally braver;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
more  likely  to  harden  them  in  their 
vices;  and  all  the  martinets  on  earth 
cannot  persuade  me  other\cise.  And 
here  I  should  ^  have  ceased,  were  it  not 
for  the  extraordinary  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Christchurch  (Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  WolflF),  who  seems  to  have  dropped 
upon  us  all  of  a  sudden  out  of  the  sky ; 
and  who  has  enlivened  the  debate  by 
some  astounding  statements.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  reminds  me  of  Eip  Van 
Winkle,  who  woke  up  after  a  sleep  of 
100  years;  and  could  hardly  believe 
that  everything  was  not  as  it  had  been 
when  he  lay  down.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man fancies  that  flogging  exists  in  the 
other  Armies  of  Europe — indeed,  he  tells 
us  so — and  he  argues,  therefore,  that 
while  they  keep  it  up  so  should  we. 
Never  was  a  wilder  statement  made ; 
and  when  it  comes  from  a  Gentleman 
who  is  supposed  to  have  made  foreign 
afl'airs  his  study  it  almost  takes  away 
one's  breath.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  know  that  flogging  has  been 
abandoned  in  every  European  Army 
except  our  own ;  and  if  he  can  give  us 
no  better  proofs  of  what  he  avers  than 
that  he  once  saw  a  Kussian  officer  cane 
a  common  soldier,  that  is  not  flogging. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman's  silence  on  one 
Army  which  may  be  called  European, 
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and  of  which  he  must  have  seen  some- 
thing in  his  recent  travels,  is  significant. 
I  mean  the  Turkish  Army.  If  flogging 
existed  among  the  Turks,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  been  glad  to  support 
his  notions  by  mentioning  that  fact.  He 
has  not  done  so — from  which  I  draw  the 
inference  that  it  does  not  exist.  If, 
then,  the  **  barbarous  Turk,"  as  he  is 
designated,  has  abolished  flogging,  how 
much  more  ought  we,  who  pride  our- 
selves on  our  **  civilization  ?  "  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  know  whether  the  Turk 
resorts  to  the  military  lash  or  not ;  but 
I  do  know  that  no  soldiery  in  Europe  is 
subject  to  it  but  our  own.  And  I  refer 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  statements  the 
more  particularly  for  this  reason — That 
if  he  who  has  devoted  his  study  to 
foreign  affairs  does  not  know  this,  how 
many  other  Gentlemen,  who  have  not 
had  his  leisure  and  opportunities,  are 
probably  under  a  like  mistake?  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  can  enlighten 
us  all  in  the  easiest  manner — although 
I  have  no  doubt  he  well  knows  that  we 
are  the  only  nation  who  have  military 
flogging.  But  if  any  doubt  exists  he 
can  clear  it  up.  From  the  various  Lega- 
tions in  London,  proof  can  be  obtained 
without  difliculty  or  delay.  A  single 
Circular  will  elicit  answers  that  may  in- 
struct, while  they  astonish,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Christchurch.  And  it  would 
be  well,  before  hon.  Members  were  called 
upon  finally  to  vote  on  this  question, 
that  they  should  be  correctly  informed 
on  the  subject.  If  anything  is  certain, 
it  is  that  flogging  has  ceased  in  Europe, 
and  the  letter  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
read  proved  that  it  has  been  abolished 
in  the  United  States ;  and  no  one  can 
assert  that  the  discipline  of  their  Army 
is  in  any  way  inferior  to  that  of  our  own. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Raikes,  I  would  say 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  lose  no  time 
in  doing  away  with  this  abominable 
stigma  on  our  country,  its  Armies,  and 
our  Christianity.  The  men  of  England, 
from  whom  your  soldiers  are  taken,  hate 
it  with  all  their  hearts.  The  women  of 
England,  whose  sons  and  brothers  are 
exposed  to  it,  abhor  the  brutal  system. 
You  may  soon  have  to  face  the  country. 
Do  not  give  your  enemies  such  boundless 
opportunity  for  holding  you  up  to  public 
odium,  as  you  will  if  you  cling  to  the 
cat.     I  know — for  it  is  my  province  to 
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know — the  feelings  of  vast  bodies  on 
this  subject ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  with 
full  authority,  that  next  to  their  wide- 
spread and  deeply-rooted  dislike  to  the 
Game  Laws  is  the  feeling  of  masses 
of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
against  the  accursed  custom  of  flogging 
in  the  Army. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  BIGGAR  confessed  that  it  was 
exceedingly  dif&cult  to  understand  what 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  did  mean 
to  convey  in  his  speech  of  Saturday. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  tried 
to  extract  from  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  his  real  meaning; 
and  when  they  said  they  put  a  certain 
construction  on  his  utterances  he  neither 
afflrmed  or  denied  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sumption as  to  his  intentions.  Was  it  a 
judicious  thing  for  a  Minister  to  abstain 
from  trying  to  make  his  speech  under^ 
stood  when  a  doubt  existed  on  the 
point  ?  Had  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  given  an  explanation  time  would 
have  been  saved,  not  only  on  Saturday, 
but  that  day  as  weU.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  surely  alight 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  authority 
to  say  he  would  abolish  flogging  in  the 
Army,  in  the  full  belief  that  his  Col- 
leagues would  assent  to  the  course  he 
had  pursued,  remembering  that  they  in- 
variably supported  any  action  of  their 
subordinates,  while  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  a  very  import- 
ant Member  of  the  Ministry,  and  woiild, 
therefore,  be  sure  of  approval  of  his 
conduct.  He  believed  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  individually,  was  in 
favour  of  abolishing  flogging ;  and  that 
on  Saturday,  when  he  addressed  the 
Committee,  ho  intended  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
but  private  pressure  had  prevented  his 
doing  so.  The  only  way  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  get  out  of  the  difliculty  it  was 
now  in  would  be  for  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  even  at  that  time,  to 
say  he  would  conflne  flogging  to  a  few 
of  the  more  serious  crimes.  By  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee,  the  punishment 
of  death  might  be  inflicted  for  the  most 
nominal  crimes,  which  no  court  martial 
would  impose  on  persons  guilty  of  such 
ofl'cnccs  with  any  intention  of  its  being 
carried  out.      That  being  bo,  under  the 
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present  proposals  of  the  GFovemment, 
the  men  guilty  of  very  small  crimes 
Tvould  be  liable  to  be  flogged  after 
having  been  sentenced  to  death.  If  the 
Government  persisted  in  this  course, 
then  the  contention  must  go  on,  with 
the  probable  result  of  the  Government 
finally  giving  way,  and  resolving  to  abolish 
the  use  of  the  cat  altogether.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  as  to  retaining  this 
mode  of  punishment,  should  bo  asked ; 
but,  before  the  General's  answer  could 
be  obtained,  the  end  of  the  Session 
would  have  been  reached.  In  addition 
to  that,  experience  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  pretty  general ;  and  al- 
though he  (Mr.  Biggar)  did  not  wish  to 
speak  harshly  of  the  gallant  General, 
yot,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  for- 
get that  all  persons  in  the  Service  had 
not  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  applying  to  Jiim  for  such  advice. 
Beside  that,  experience  had  taught 
them  that  Naval  and  Military  officers 
generally  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
principle  of  flogging  in  the  Services. 
The  Members  of  that  House  did  not 
represent  the  Army  or  Navy  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Barnstaple  (Mr.  Waddy)  had 
suggested  that  a  Division  should  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  flogging,  and 
that  the  majority  should  rule  the  mino- 
rity. He  certainly  should  object  to  such 
a  mode  of  settlement.  Althoi^gh  the 
Members  of  that  House  who  were 
opposed  to  flogging  were  in  the  minority, 
yex  he  believed  they  reflected  the  opi- 
nions of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
reference  to  the  question.  The  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  flogging  in  the  British 
Army — a  practice  which  was  not  in- 
dulged in  by  any  of  the  Continental 
nations  —  was  that  the  rufiians  who 
joined  it  should  stand  in  fear  of  some- 
thing ;  but  he  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  larger  proportion  of 
English  soldiers  were  well-conducted 
men,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  liable  to 
such  a  punishment  for  a  trivial  crime. 
The  system  was  not  needed  in  Conti- 
nental Armies,  because  such  good  disci- 
pline was  maintained  there  as  compared 
to  the  Army  of  England,  in  which  the 
oflicors  either  did  not  show  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  men,  or  did  not  take 
enough  interest  in  their  corps,  leaving 
the  real  duties  to  the  non-commissioned 


officers.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  tell  the  Committee 
plainly  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  not 
ask  hon.  Members  to  rely  upon  Schedules, 
which,  unless  very  much  modified  from 
the  views  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  that  day  expressed, 
could  not  possibly  bo  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee,  and  must  be  rejected.  He 
appealed  to  the  Conservative  Members 
to  assist  the  Government  in  their  evident 
desire  to  abolish  flogging,  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  Front  Bench  having  ad- 
duced a  pretence  or  reason  for  continuing 
it.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
only  retained  the  form  of  punishment, 
because  someone  behind  the  scenes -^^ 
he  would  not  say  who— had  told  him 
that  the  discipline  of  the  Army  could 
not  otherwise  be  insured. 

Mr.  FAENELL  said,  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  and  misunderstanding 
existed  on  the  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee. Hon.  Members  had  been  told 
that  the  House  had  aflirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  flogging  by  a  large  majority — in 
fact,  a  majority  of  41.  That  was  quite 
true ;  but  he  ventured  to  say,  when  the 
House  came  to  that  conclusion,  all  the 
more  important  facts  with  regard  to  the 
question  were  not  before  it.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers were  then  told  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  proposal  that  flogging, 
even  in  the  field,  was  very  rare,  and  that 
in  the  Army  at  that  time  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Afghanistan  not  a  single 
case  had  occurred  to  necessitate  the  use 
of  the  lash.  It  was  also  said  flogging 
was  rarely  resorted  to  on  board  ship. 
But  what  had  happened  since  then  had 
given  quite  another  complexion  to  the 
matter.  It  had  been  admitted  that  night 
by  two  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  noble  and  gallant  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  County  of  Waterford 
(Lord  Charles  Beresford),  who  was  at 
present  the  commander  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  l)evonport  (Captain  Frice), 
who  had  been  in  the  Navy — that  each 
had  witnessed  scores  of  flogging  in  the 
Navy.  Such  a  statement,  coming,  not 
from  veterans,  but,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, young  officers,  showed  the  extent  to 
which  the  lash  had  been  used.  But  the 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  Coimty  of  Waterford  supplemented 
his  statement  by  saying  that  it  was  not 
the  worthless  men  who  required  flogging, 
but  the  good  men — such  men  as  the  noble 
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and  gallant  Lord  would  like  to  have  at  his 
back  when  boarding  an  enemy's  ship. 
Such  a  statement  deserved  very  serious 
attention  and  consideration,  and  should 
be  pondered  over  and  weighed  very 
carefully.  The  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
had  further  said  that  these  men  must 
be  flogged,  or  otherwise  they  would 
have  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 
Not  knowing  much  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  he  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  had  inquired  whether  a  man  could 
not  be  sentenced  to  a  less  term  of  impri- 
sonment than  two  years,  and  the  reply 
was  that  he  could  be ;  but  that  an  offence 
against  discipline  was  so  serious  that  it 
must  be  very  heavily  punished.  The 
noble  and  gallant  Lord  considered  two 
dozen  lashes  to  be  equally  severe  as  two 
years'  hard  labour.  He  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  there  had  been 
considerable  misapprehension  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  He  was  in  the  House  on  Satur- 
day when  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  made  a  statement ;  and  while 
not  charging  him  with  intending  to  de- 
ceive the  Committee,  he  must  say  that 
the  result  of  his  observations  was  that 
the  Committee  was  deceived.  Not  only 
were  Members  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  deceived,  but  also  Members 
who  supported  the  Government.  He 
wished  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Judge  Advocate  General 
would  listen  to  him. 

Mb.  cavendish  BENTINCK  : 
No,  no. 

Ma.  PAENELL :  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  you  would  not  listen  to  me  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  I  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  that  he 
should  address  himself  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  a.  MOORE :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
heard  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Judge  Advocate  General  say 
he  would  not  listen  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Meath.  I  wish  to  ask 
if  that  is  in  Order  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  be  aware  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Committee  to  take  cognizance  of 
an  expression  of  any  hon.  Member  made 
to  another  hon.  Member  beside  him.  I 
must  call  on  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
to  address  the  Chair. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  would  do  so. 
Despite  the  want  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  hear 
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him,  he  should  ask  the  Committee  to 
listen.     The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  said  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Army ;  but  he  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  no  doubt,  in  a  very 
short  time,  when  he  came  to  the  Sche- 
dules, he  would  be  able  to  make  a  state- 
ment which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee.     The  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  could  not  then  have  had  in 
his  mind  the  statement  he  had  made  that 
day,  or  otherwise  he  would  not  have  said 
he  believed  his  observations  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee.      No  one 
could  have  supposed,  after  such  a  state- 
ment, that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  have  addressed  the 
Committee  as  he  had  that  night.    The 
intentions  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  on  Saturday  were  not  those 
which    he    had    expressed    that    day. 
Within  the  interval  of  three  days  some 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  of 
which    nothing    was    known.     It   was 
not  Parliamentary  pressure,  but  outside 
pressure,  which  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
ought  not  to  yield  to.     There  had  been 
a  radical  change  in  his  policy  from  Satur- 
day to  Monday.     The  impression  left  on 
the  mind  of  the  Committee  on  Saturday 
by  the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  that  he  would 
abolish  flogging  entirely ;  so  he  was  un- 
derstood by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot),  and  by  another  supporter 
of  the  Government.    In  fact,  the  6|me 
impression  was  left  on  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  were  present.     It  was 
not  until  an  hon.  Member  who  sat  be- 
low the  Gangway  had  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  Government  and  ex- 
claimed against  this  change  of  front, 
that  the  Secretary  of   State  for  War 
took  up  an  equivocal  position.     Subse- 
quently, owing  to  outside  pressure,  his 
attitude  became  worse  than  it  was  two 
months  ago.    The  Government  had  told 
the  Committee  a  month  ago  that  they 
would  introduce  a  Schedule  into  the  Bill 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
the  punishment  of  flogging  to  a  number 
of  offences  of  a  very  grave  character  in- 
deed, and  which  could  not  be  punished 
in  any  other  way.     They  said  mat  they 
should  be  offences  connected  with  the 
safety  of  the  Army  in  the  field,  or  else 
to  offences  of  a  disgraceful  character; 
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and  they  now  said  they  were  going 
to  schedule  a  list  of  40  offences.  He 
was  very  much  disappointed  at  the 
change  which  had  come  over  the  views 
of  the  Government.  The  Committee  had 
been  allowed  to  believe  that  the  offences 
contemplated  by  Government  were  of  a 
very  different  character ;  and  he  himself 
had  withdrawn  an  Amendment  which 
raised  the  question  of  flogging  ;  because 
it  was  pointed  out  that  if  flogging  in  the 
Army  were  abolished,  flogging  in  mili- 
tary prisons  would  also  be  abolished ; 
and  he  had  withdrawn  an  Amendment 
providing  certain  safeguards  with  which 
he  had  thought  it  necessary  that  this 
punishment,  if  continued,  should  be  fenced 
with.  The  Committee  had  been  deceived. 
He  did  not  charge  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  with  having  deceived  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  did  charge  him  with  de- 
plorable weakness  in  not  being  able  to 
stick  to  his  own  opinions  for  24  hours' 
running.  The  offences  scheduled  in  this 
Bill,  far  from  being  of  a  very  grave  cha- 
racter, were  many  of  them  very  simple. 
The  Government  had  now  told  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  were  going  to  abolish 
flogging,  except  for  offences  punishable 
with  death.  But  the  Bill  enumerated  40 
offences,  many  of  which  were  of  the 
most  trivial  character,  and  all  of  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  unless  his  state- 
ment was  susceptible  of  further  expla- 
nation in  the  direction  of  limitation, 
would  be  punishable  by  flogging,  inas- 
much as  they  were,  according  to  the  Bill 
as  it  stood,  punishable  with  death.  After 
the  interest  which  the  Committee  had 
shown,  and  the  attitude  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  up  with  reference 
to  this  question,  after  the  expression  of 
the  humane  feelings  which  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  undoubtedly 
possessed — the  Committee  were  expected 
to  weigh  against  all  this  the  views  of  a 
certain  high  military  official  who,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar) 
had  pointed  out,  was  not  a  judge  of  the 
question.  It  was  really  too  bad  that  the 
Committee,  having  spent  so  many  hours 
and  days  over  this  question,  should  now 
be  told  that  their  labour  had  been  in 
vain.  After  very  careful  observation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Business  of  the  House, 
he  concluded  .that  the  persons  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  obstruction  of  Govern- 
ment Business  were    the  Government 


themselves.  The  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
had  told  the  Committee  that  obstruction 
was  a  terrible  thing ;  but  he  could  tell 
him  that  there  were  things  worse  even 
than  obstruction.  The  habit  had  recently 
sprung  upon  the  House  of  charging 
against  minorities  the  crime  of  obstruc- 
tion, which  was  a  serious  offence  against 
the  law  of  Parliament,  and  had  been  so 
ruled  by  a  high  authority.  But  if  the 
majority  in  the  House  were  to  be  en- 
couraged in  this  growing  habit  of  charg- 
ing deliberate  obstruction  upon  hon. 
Members  who  opposed  this  Bill,  he 
would  tell  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  that  he  was  himself  striking  a  far 
more  serious  blow  against  the  English 
Constitution  than  the  most  persistent  ob- 
struction could  effect.  The  freedom  of 
minorities  had  ever  been  the  protection 
of  Parliamentary  liberties,  and  by  mi- 
norities, in  times  past,  the  power  of  Go- 
vernment had  been  built  up.  What 
would  have  happened  in  days  gone  by 
if,  in  the  Parliamentary  struggles  of  this 
country  where  fierce  passions  were 
raised,  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  a 
majority  to  charge  the  minority  with 
obstruction  by  putting  that  charge  to  the 
rough-and-ready  test  of  a  Division  ?  The 
course  of  events  in  England  must,  sooner 
or  later,  amount  to  this — that  the  prin- 
ciples represented  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Party  who  followed 
them,  must  hereafter  be  in  a  long-con- 
tinued minority.  And  they  would  then 
require  to  be  preserved  intact  all  the 
Forms  of  the  House  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  that  fair  play  which  they 
seemed  indisposed  to  allow  to  a  small 
minority  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
agreed  that  nobody  ought  wilfully  to 
obstruct  Public  Business ;  but  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  opposing  the 
passage  of  a  bad  Bill  or  an  indifferent 
Bill,  which  tried  to  impose  vicious  and 
false  principles,  and  obstructing  all  use- 
ful legislation.  But  this  obstruction, 
even  if  it  had  commenced  at  all,  was  not 
commenced  by  hon.  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  but  by  hon.  Members  op* 
posite  when  they  were  in  a  minority. 
He  found  there  had  been  considerable 
obstruction  to  the  Clerical  Disabilities 
Bill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1870 ;  but  that 
obstruction  was  of  a  character  not  often 
resorted  to  by  the  present  minority  in 
the  House  in  opposing  vicious  Govern- 
ment measures.     On  th«  occasion  re- 
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ferred  to  he  found  that  the  present  Home 
Secretary  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  ;  that  another  Conservative  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Guest)  moved,  subsequently, 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate ;  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Leicestershire 
(Mr.  Pell),  who  was  now  a  prominent  sup- 
porter of  the  Government,  and  who  was 
now  also  a  party  to  inveighing  against 
the  present  terrible  scene  of  obstruction, 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House ; 
that  Mr.  Baikes  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate;  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Heygate) 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate; 
that  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Starkie),  a 
Parliamentary  supporter  of  the  Party  then 
out  of  Office,  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House ;  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Lincolnshire,  and  one  of  the  present 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Bowland 
Winn),  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate ;  that  an  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man (Colonel  Charles  Lindsay),  con- 
nected with  the  War  Office  in  some 
capacity  or  other,  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rutland  (Mr.  Finch) 
wound  up  by  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate.  Thus  10  Divisions  were 
taken  against  the  Clerical  Disabilities 
Bill.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  found 
that  on  the  14th  of  July,  1870,  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Education  Bill — which 
liad  since  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, which  had  been  found  to  work 
well,  and  which  had  been  approved  of 
by  both  sides  of  the  House — the  same 
means,  which  would  bo  described  as  of 
a  very  obstructive  character,  if  they  were 
resorted  to  by  hon.  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  House  on  the  present  occasion, 
were  employed  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Bill.  On  that  occasion,  he  found 
that  Mr.  Guest  moved  that  Progress  be 
reported ;  that  Mr.  Yance  moved  that 
the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair ;  and 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
moved  that  Progress  be  reported — and 
these  were  the  Motions  which  followed 
each  other  at  intervals  until  a  quarter 
past  5  in  the  morning.  Again,  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1871,  in  the  debate  on 
the  Army  Purchase  Bill — which  was  of 
a  very  different  character  to  the  present, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  clauses — he 
found,  after  a  Motion  to  adjourn  the 
debate,  that  Mr.  Bobert  Fowler  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned;  thaffthe 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

Mr,  Parnell 


(Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  moved  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned ;  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay)  moved 
that  the  House  be  adjourned ;  and  that 
the  noble  Earl  the  Member  for  North 
Northumberland  (Earl  Percy),  the  ad- 

i'ournment  of  the  debate.  Going  on  a 
ittle  further,  he  came  to  the  fourth  night 
of  obstruction,  the  8th  May,  when  he 
found  that  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate was  moved  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Hereford  (Colonel  Arbuth- 
not),  who  was  much  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  Bill ;  and  that  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  many  other  Gentlemen 
now  sitting  on  the  Front  Government 
Bench,  took  a  prominent  part  in  Divi- 
sions of  this  kind,  which  took  place  all 
night  long.  He  hoped  he  had  suffi- 
ciently proved  the  antiquity  of  obstruc- 
tion. But  if  it  was  allowable  for  Con- 
servative Members,  in  1870  and  1871, 
to  carry  out  the  most  objeotionable 
form  of  obstruction  against  good  Bills, 
which  had  been  admirably  justified  by 
their  results,  and  if  those  bon.  Gentle- 
men were  to  be  rewarded  by  receiving 
seats,  in  almost  every  case,  upon  the 
Government  Benches,  aa  soon  as  the 
Conservative  Government  came  into 
power,  surely  the  Goyernment  and  the 
public  ought  not  to  object  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  happened  to  be  at  the  present 
time  in  a  minority,  endeavouring  to  amend 
the  imperfections  in  the  present  Bill,  not 
by  moving  to  report  Progress  or  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  but  by 
asking  Members  opposite  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  defend 
their  views.  He  hoped  that,  in  per- 
sisting to  carry  out  what  they  believed 
to  be  right,  the  Committee  might  be 
allowed  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  flogging  without  vague 
threats  of  punishment,  and  in  the  ami- 
cable spirit  which  all  desired. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  was  not  going  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  into 
the  cases  of  obstruction  which  occurred 
seven  years  ago,  but  had  ascertained 
for  himself  what  was  the  amount  of 
obstruction  on  Saturday  last;  and  he 
found  that  the  Committee,  although 
they  sat  for  10  hours,  did  two  hours' 
work  only.  He  denied  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  had  implied  any 
intention,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  flogging  in  the  Army 
should  be  abolished.    The  right  hoa. 
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and  gallant  Gentleman  bad  simply  said 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
consider  for  what  offences  it  should  be 
given » and  for  what  it  should  not ;  and  that 
"was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
course  followed  by  them  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  had  the 
Government  taken  his  suggestion,  to 
pass  from  Clause  141  to  Clause  146, 
they  would  not  have  found  themselves 
at  half-past  11  on  Saturday  evening 
where  they  might  have  been  at  9  o'clock. 
In  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe 
(Mr.  Assheton),  he  wished  to  say  that 
he  had  witnessed  much  obstruction  in 
the  House  which  was  entirely  caused 
by  the  Government.  He  had  been  in 
the  House  when  two  days  were  wasted 
on  a  Bill  of  the  Government,  in  dis- 
cussing a  Motion  which  they  well  knew 
would  be  set  aside;  and  this  waste  of 
time  was  declared  by  the  whole  Press 
of  the  country  to  be  due  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Government. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  rose  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Pamell)  that  the  offences  which  he  had 
enumerated  were  not  punishable  with 
death,  and  that,  therefore,  upon  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government,  they  were  not 
punishable  with  flogging.  It  was  ex- 
pressly stated,  in  the  margin  of  the  Bill, 
that  these  offences  were  not  punishable 
with  death.  Thehon.  and  gallant  ^lember 
for  Galway  (Major  Nolan)  had  put  down 
an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  which  he 
moved,  with  regard  to  the  44th  clause, 
and  which  was  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  now  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment.  The  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  carried  out  the  views 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  thought  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  suggestion  made 
by  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Radnor  Boroughs  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  had  been  accepted ;  but 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  tempted 
him  for  a  moment  to  deviate  from  the 
advice  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  raise  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  the  question  when  the 
Committee  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  Government's  suggestion ; 
but  it  would  not  be  a  loss  of  time  clearly 
to  understand  what  those  suggestions 
really  were.  The  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment suggestions  was  that  there  would 
Btill  remain  83  specific  offences  punish- 


able with  death;  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  33  offences  still  to  bo  punished 
with  corporal  punishment.  It  was  true 
these  offences  would  be  assumed  to  be 
grave  ones ;  but  the  Committee  must 
recollect  that  these  offences,  although 
punishable,  were  also  equally  punishable 
with  one  day's  imprisonment.  The 
necessity  for  that  was  obvious.  They 
must  make  the  power  of  punishment 
elastic  ;  because  what  in  the  field  before 
the  enemy  would  be  a  most  serious 
offence  might  not  be  so  much  so  under 
other  circumstances.  But  the  Committee 
were  now  asked  to  confer  the  power  of 
inflicting  corporal  punishment,  whether 
the  offence  was  a  large  or  small  one. 
The  punishment  might  also  be  inflicted 
in  every  case  where  the  soldier  was  on 
active  service,  and  that  would  include 
the  period  when  he  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  any  foreign  country.  Therefore, 
whether  he  was  in  the  occupation  of  a 
hostile  or  friendl}'  country,  if  it  was  a 
foreign  country,  he  would  be  liable  to 
this  punishment.  When  they  were 
in  the  occupation  of  Silistria  or  Varna, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  if  there  had 
been  the  slightest  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  an  officer,  XYiq  soldier,  under 
this  Bill,  would  have  been  liable  to  the 
infliction  of  corporal  pimishment.  Mili- 
tary judges  might  think  it  necessary 
this  punishment  should  be  retained  ;  but 
ho  was  convinced  it  might  be  entirely 
done  away  with.  Hitherto,  he  had  de- 
sired to  act  in  unison  with  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had  charge 
of  this  Bill,  and  to  make  progress  with 
it ;  and  he  was  sorry  now  to  hear  that 
this  was  the  utmost  concession  the  Go- 
vernment could  make;  because,  when 
the  Schedule  came  under  discussion,  he 
should  feel  compelled  to  move  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  33  offences 
which  were  therein  mentioned.  If  cor- 
poral punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  at 
all,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  most  grave 
offences,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  in 
all  the  cases  at  present  proposed.  Ho 
now  ventured  to  suggest  that  they 
should  no  longer  discuss  the  question  of 
reporting  Progress;  but  they  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  clauses,  and  renew  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  corporal  punishment  when 
they  came  to  the  Schedules.     . 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  did  not  think 
the  five  hours'  discussion  which  they  hud 
had  had  been  wasted,  because  they  had 
got  important  concessions  from  the  Go- 
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Yemment;  and  he  hoped,  by  a  little 
further  obstruction,  they  would  obtain 
more.  He  was  convinced,  in  the  long 
run,  they  would  succeed  in  getting  from 
the  Government  all  he  understood  on 
Saturday  they  were  about  to  grant.  As 
to  obstruction,  he  thought  it  was  most 
unfair  to  charge  hon.  Members  with 
unduly,  discussing  this  Bill.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  had 
mentioned  some  cases  of  obstruction, 
and  there  was  another  one  which  he 
recollected.  During  the  time  the  Divorce 
Bill  of  Sir  Eichard  Bethell  was  under 
discussion,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) declared  he  would  oppose  it,  line 
by  line,  and  word  by  word,  and  that  he 
would  not  omit  a  single  opportunity  of 
obstructing  its  progress.  In  this  case, 
the  obstruction  did  not  come  from  the 
Opposition  side  below  the  Gangway 
alone  ;  because  he  was  quite  convinced 
there  were  many  hon.  Members  sitting 
in  close  proximity  to  himself  who  agreed 
in  the  opinion  which  had  been  over  and 
over  again  expressed  in  this  Committee 
— that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this 
punishment  should  be  put  an  end  to. 
He  was  altogether  surprised,  that  night, 
to  hoar  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
after  what  he  had  said  on  Saturday,  say 
that  the  punishment  was  still  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  case  of  33  offences  which 
were  punishable  with  death.  He  did 
not  think  the  time  of  the  Committee  had 
been  wasted ;  and  he  hoped  that  now, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  inclined  to  make  a  still 
further  concession,  and  yield  to  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  so  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers. He  had  all  along  maintained  that 
this  Bill  was  a  cumbersome,  ill-condi- 
tioned piece  of  patch-work  sort  of  legis- 
lation. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had 
told  them,  in  so  many  words,  the  other 
night,  that  the  Bill  ought  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  sepa- 
rately discussed.  At  this  moment,  they 
had  a  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  organization  and  regulation  of 
the  Army;  and  yet  the  Government 
thought  this  a  fitting  moment  to  raise 
the  whole  of  the  question  of  flogging. 
He  should  have  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  allowed  the  present 
Mutiny  Act  to  continue  in  force  until 
they  had  the  Eeport  of  that  Committee 
before  them.     He  would  almost  go  down 

Sir  Rohert  F^sl 


on  his  knees  to  the  Government,  and 
ask  them  whether,  after  three  weeks* 
discussion,  they  would  not  now,  in 
reason,  in  justice,  and  in  common  fair- 
ness, yield  upon  the  point  which  they 
were  evidently  inclined  to  yield  upon  on 
Saturday  last.  He  was  afraid  it  was 
some  influence  out-of-doors  that  had  in- 
duced them  to  change  that  opinion.  Thu 
hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands) 
had  told  them  that  he  knew  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  were  very  fairly 
disposed  towards  the  general  sense  of 
the  Committee,  but  that  influences  out- 
of-doors  were  acting  upon  them  to  pre- 
vent their  carrying  out  their  desires.  It 
was,  however,  idle  to  imagine  they  could 
make  progress  with  the  Bill  while  this 
punishment  was  retained  for  the  offences 
which  it  was.  He,  therefore,  hoped  they 
would  get  a  definite  pledge  from  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  would  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
country.  Let  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who,  as  Leader  of  the  House, 
always  showed  a  disposition  to  conciliate 
all  parties,  rise  at  once,  and  tell  them 
what  really  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Government. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  right  hon.  Baronet  appeals 
to  me  to  state  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment. We  have  already  stated, 
some  hours  ago,  what  our  intentions  are. 
The  intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
propose  a  Schedule,  in  which  there  will 
be  a  list  of  the  offences  to  be  punished 
by  corporal  punishment,  these  being 
offences  which  are  punishable  wi^ 
death.  That  js  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and  whenever  we  come  to 
that  Schedule  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
support  that  proposal  at  any  length  the 
Committee  may  think  fit.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  Motion  to  report  Pro- 
gress is  the  best  form  in  which  to  discuss 
the  matter;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  we 
may  now  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the 
clauses 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  the  first  Member  of  the 
Government  who  had  spoken  for  some- 
thing like  five  hours ;  and  the  right  hoc. 
Gentleman  had  been  good  enough  to  re- 
peat what  he  said  were  the  intentions  of 
the  Government;  and  if  they  were  to  take 
literally  what  he  had  said,  they  were 
now,  perhaps,  to  assume  they  had  nailed 
their  colours  to  the  mast,  and  would 
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make  no  further  surrender.  Now.  that 
decision  might  be  satisfactory  to  some  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Government ;  but 
he  confessed  he  was  surprised  at  it,  be- 
cause on  Saturday  last  it  was  declared 
there  was  no  desire  to  maintain  the  prac- 
tice of  flogging)  and  he  should  attach 
more  importance  to  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  similar 
declarations  had  been  previously  made, 
and  the  Government  had  subsequently 
j2:iven  way.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  said  he  would  not  schedule  in  the 
Bill  the  offences  for  which  flogging 
might  be  administered ;  but  now  those 
offences  were  to  be  scheduled.  Again, 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
declared  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  re- 
ducing the  number  of  lashes ;  but  now 
they  knew  the  lashes  had  been  reduced 
from  60  to  25.  Therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  positive  statements  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  sanguine  the 
time  was  fast  approaching — he  was  not 
at  all  certain  it  would  not  come  that 
night — when  the  Government  would 
alter  their  mind,  and  agree,  as  it  was  on 
Saturday  understood  they  would  do,  to 
the  abolition  of  this  punishment.  The 
speech  which  they  had  just  heard  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  significant, 
because  it  represented  a  great  deal  of 
inarticulate  feeling  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House.  They  bad  had  few 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  to  get  up 
and  say  they  disapproved  of  flogging, 
or  to  defend  the  practice.  As  to  ob- 
struction, it  did  not  come  from  those  on 
his  side  of  the  House.  It  was  the  Go- 
vernment and  its  supporters  who  were 
preventing  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  by 
now  refusing  to  give  way  on  a  point  on 
which  they  intended  to  give  way  on 
Saturday  last.  It  was  known  the  Go- 
vernment only  gave  way  after  persistent 
opposition;  and  they  would  very  ma- 
terially shorten  these  proceedings,  if  they 
would  tell  the  Committee  how  much 
longer  they  intended  this  opposition 
should  be  carried  on  before  they  gave 
way.  No  one  had  said  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  gave  a  distinct  pledge  on 
Saturday  that  he  would  abolish  flogging 
altogether ;  but  what  was  said  was,  that 
he  left  a  distinct  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  that 
he  intended  to  give  way.  That  was  the 
interpretation  put  on  his  language  at 
the  timo;  and  he  neither  said  or  did  any- 


thing to  negative  that  interpretation. 
Therefore,  there  was  no  doubt  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House 
had  been  deceived,  although  he  did  not 
say  they  had  been  intentionally  deceived. 
He  would  go  to  this  extent,  however, 
and  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  riglit 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was  per- 
fectly inconsistent  with  any  other  hypo- 
thesis than  that  he  intended  to  give  way 
on  Monday.  The  concession  which  the 
Government  had  promised  was  altogether 
an  unsatisfactory  one,  because  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define  what  offences  should 
be  included  in  the  Schedule.  The  fact 
was,  the  Government  had  really  made 
no  concession  at  all.  He  might  confi- 
dently say  for  himself,  and  for  many 
other  hon.  Members  who  acted  with  him 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  flogging,  that 
they  had  not  the  Elections  in  view  when 
they  took  up  the  question.  For  his 
own  part — and  he  was  sure  he  might 
say  the  same  for  his  hon.  Friends  near 
him — the  course  which  he  now  pursued 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions 
which  ho  had  always  expressed  on  the 
subject  before  ever  ho  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House.  He  was  only 
stating  now  what  he  had  long  before 
stated  out-of-doors;  but  while  he  was 
desirous  of  discharging  conscientiously 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  he 
would  admit  that  the  question  was  an 
electioneering  question,  and  one  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  find  to 
be  a  very  awkward  one  when  they  came 
to  face  it,  as  they  soon  would  have  to 
do,  upon  the  hustings.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  objected  to  having  the  abolition 
of  flogging  made  an  electioneering  cry  ; 
but  why,  he  would  ask,  did  they  not 
frustrate  the  aims  of  those  whom  thoy 
accused  of  seeking  to  make  it  one  ?  why 
did  they  not  secure  to  themselves  the 
credit  and  the  honour  of  abolishing  a 
system  which  was  degrading  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  to  which  they  must  know  the 
country  was  opposed  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  must 
once  more  enter  his  protest  against  in- 
sinuations which,  however  they  might 
be  explained,  practically  amounted  to 
the  imputation  that  he  had  misled  tlie 
Committee,  or  permitted  it  to  bo  misled, 
by  the  statement  which  he  had  made  on 
Saturday.  What  he  then  said  with  re- 
gard to  corporal  punishment  was,  that 
when  the.Committee  came  to  the  Sche- 
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dules  ho  should  deem  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  make  a  statement  which  he  hoped 
would  be    satisfactory.      Several   hon. 
Gentlemen  had  thereupon  risen  in  their 
places  and  had  put  their  own  interpreta- 
tion on  the  words  that  he  had  uttered, 
and  questions  had  been  put  to  him,  by 
hon.  Members  sitting  in  different  parts 
of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  flogging.    He  had,  how- 
ever, while  taking  note  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  had  been  put  upon  his 
words,  distinctly  guarded  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  that  in- 
terpretation, although  he  had  deemed  it 
the  more  convenient  course  to  take  to 
abstain   from    formally    disclaiming   it 
until  a  later  period  of  the  Sitting.     He 
then  distinctly  stated  that  he  declined  to 
be  responsible  for  the  various  interpreta- 
tions which  had  been  put  on  what  he 
said — that    when  the    Schedules  were 
reached  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  an 
announcement  which  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Committee,  but  that  he  could 
say  nothing  more;   and  that,  although 
hon.  Gentlemen  were,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  place  upon  his  words  any  construction 
they  might  please,  they  must  do  so  on  their 
own  responsibility.      And  he  could  not 
help  adding  that,  though  hon.  Members 
opposite  disclaimed  the  intention  of  cast- 
ing any  imputation  upon  his  personal 
character,  they  repeated,  however  cour- 
teously they  might  seek  to  disguise  it,  or 
however  much  they  might  wish  to  ab- 
stain from   any  personal  allusion,   the 
allegation  that  he  had  misled  the  House 
on  Saturday.     But  there  was,  he  main- 
tained, no  inconsistency  between  what 
he  said  on  Saturday  and  what  he  had 
said  that  evening;  and  though  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  there  was  a 
strong  objection,  on  the  part  of  many 
hon.  Members,   to   having  recourse  to 
flogging  as  a  punishment  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  the  statement  which,   on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  make  a  few  hours  before,  was 
one  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee.     So  much  for 
that  point ;  but  advice  had  been  given, 
also,  from  various  parts  of  the  House  as 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  the'Bill. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Bobort  Peel)  had  that 
evening,  as,  indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  taken  the  opportunity  of  doing 
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at  almost  every  stage  of  the  Bill,  given 
the  Government  a  friendly  reminder  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  Bill, 
and  the  desirability  of  abandoning  it  for 
the  present.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  long  discussions  which  they  had  had, 
the  Committee  had  succeeded  in  passing 
146  or  147  clauses  out  of  180;  and  he 
was  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  they 
would,  before  long,  reach  the  end  of  the 
Bill;  for  as  the  remaining  clauses  did 
not  involve  the   question    of   corporal 

Eunishment,  there  was  every  reason  to 
ope  that  the  Committee  would  proceed 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  business-like 
way.  Then,  when  they  came  to  the 
Schedules  which  the  Government  had 
promised  to  lay  on  the  Table,  he  would 
be  perfectly  ready  to  discuss  any  point 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  might  choose  to 
raise.  He  would  remind  the  Committee 
that  if,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Gal  way 
(Major  Nolan),  it  had  been  the  wish  of 
the  Government  to  evade  the  question  of 
flogging,  they  might  have  dealt  with  it 
by  proposing  the  introduction  of  some 
Amendment  with  respect  to  it  in  Clause 
44  on  the  Keport,  and  so  have  avoided 
the  necessity  of  producing  a  Schedule  at 
all.  The  Government,  instead  of  taking 
that  course,  however,  had  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  supply  a  Schedule  upon 
wliich  a  fair  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  whole  subject  would  be  aflbrded. 
He  trusted  that  the  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress  would,  therefore,  be  with- 
drawn, in  order  that  the  remaining 
clauses  of  the  Bill  might  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
Committee  had  approached  the  discus- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  thought  the 
Government  must  now  be  aware  that  the 
Committee  were  very  much  in  earnest 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  flogging. 
The  fact  was,  that  not  only  in  that 
House,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
out-of-doors,  there  was  a  strong  and  a 
well-grounded  feeling  that  flogging  was 
a  cruel  and  degrading  punishment  which 
ought  not  to  be  continued.  An  hon. 
Member  of  that  House,  who  represented 
an  Ii  ish  constituency  more  than  50  years 
ago,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  reception  which 
til  at  proposal  met  was  not  at  first  veiy 
flattering  ;  but  few  hon.  Members  would 
deny  that  a  good  work  had  been  done 
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by  the  legislation  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject.  And  what  would  now, 
he  would  ask,  be  thought  of  anyone  who 
would  propose  that  a  man  should  be  at 
liberty  cruelly  to  flog  his  incorrigibly 
vicious  horse  as  an  alternative  to  putting 
it  to  death,  to  do  which  latter  he  still 
had  the  power  ?  Such  a  proposal  would 
be  regarded  as  an  absolute  mockery.  A 
man  did  not  put  his  horses  to  death  be- 
cause he  intended  to  get  good  work  out 
of  them ;  and,  therefore,  the  most  com- 
plete power  of  punishment  with  death 
might  safely  be  given  to  the  ordinary 
owner  of  a  horse  or  a  donkey;  but 
the  humanitarians  here  most  properly 
stepped  in  and  carried  Martin's  Act, 
which  said  that  animals  must  not  be 
cruelly  punished.  The  case  was  quite 
analogous,  he  thought,  to  that  which  the 
Committee  was  engaged  in  discussing. 
Too  much  power  possibly  had  been 
given  to  commanding  officers  to  inflict 
the  punishment  of  death  on  soldiers  when 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  or  engaged 
in  a  foreign  country  in  the  field;  but 
that  power  had  been  conceded  because 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  one  which  would 
seldom  or  never  be  abused.  It  was  a 
very  serious  thing  to  put  a  fellow- 
creature  to  death,  and  a  commanding 
officer  would  think  twice  before  doing 
so.  The  Committee  were  not  afraid, 
therefore,  that  the  power  would  bo 
abused ;  but  they  were  afraid  that  the 
power  of  flogging  might  be  abused.  He 
had  not  troubled  the  Committee  with 
many  observations  on  the  Bill ;  but  he 
would  be  altogether,  he  thought,  failing 
to  do  his  duty  if  he  did  not  bear  his 
testimony  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
from  a  feeling  very  much  higher  and 
better  than  anything  connected  with 
electioneering  objects  which  caused  his 
hon.  Friends  near  him  to  offer  so  strong 
an  opposition  to  the  infliction  of  the  de- 
grading punishment  of  flogging. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  had  no  wish  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  but  was  desirous  of 
assuring  hon.  G-ontlemen  opposite  that 
those  who  sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
their  determination  to  support  the  views 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
question  at  issue.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  not  give  way  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  that  he  would 
stand  to  his  guns.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr. 

VOL.  CCXLVII.    [thisp  sbbies.;) 


Milbank)  had  given  the  Committee  his 
experience  of  the  use  of  the  cat ;  but  ho 
should  like  to   ask  the  hon.   Member 
whether,  when  the  Liberal  Party  was  in 
Office,  he  had  ever  brought  forward  the 
cases  to  which  he  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  evening.   The 
agitation  which  was  now  got  up  about 
flogging  seemed  to  him,  he  must  confess, 
nothing  more  than  a  Party  agitation, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
which  was  started  at  the  last  moment  in 
the  belief  that  there  would  soon  be  a 
General  Election.     The  country  would, 
however,   he  had  no  doubt,   soon  see 
through  the  device  ;  and  he  would  point 
out  that  the  advice  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  did  not  appear 
to  be  followed  by  any  one  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
lead.     Hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sat  upon  the  same  Benches  with  the 
noble  Lord  repudiated  his  words,  and 
contended  that  the  course  which  was 
taken  by   the  hon.   Member    for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Chamberlain)  was  a  per- 
fectly   legitimate    one.      The    country 
would  not  fail  to  see,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  Liberal  Party  had, 
practically,  at  the  present  moment  no 
Leader  whatsoever.     The  fact  was,  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  wished  to  catch  the 
votes  of  the  constituencies,    and   were 
afraid  that  they  would  lose  the  support 
of  the  Irish  electors  if  they  were  to  art 
in  opposition  to  the  feeling  of  a  certain 
section  of  the  Irish  Representatives  in 
that    House.      He    believed,   however, 
that  before  many  hours  had  passed  they 
would  see  how  matters  really  stood,  and 
would  admit  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
that  the  objections  urged  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the   House  against  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  Party 
cry.     He  regretted  very  much  that  tlie 
Government  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  position  in  which  it  had  been  placed, 
because  he  should  like  to  see  a  strong 
Government    confronted    by    a    strong 
Opposition,  of  whatever  Party  its  Mem- 
bers   might  be   composed.      But  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  refused  to  follow  the 
advice  of  their  Leader  ;  and  the  country 
would  soon  learn  what  was  the  worth  of 
that  Liberal  Party  against  which  the 
Government  had  to  contend,  and  which 
was  led  by  hon.  Members  sitting  below 
the  Gangway. 

3  M 
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LoED  EDMOND  PITZMAUEICE 
said,  he  was  in  the  House  on  Saturday, 
and  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  point  now  under  discussion ;  be- 
cause he  thought  he  could  remove,  by  his 
testimony,  a  little  of  the  misunder- 
standing which  seemed  to  have  arisen 
between  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain).  He 
was  not  in  the  House  on  Saturday  when 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
made  the  first  speech  which  had  so  fre- 
quently been  referred  to,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a 
statement  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee ;  but  he  was  in  the  House 
when,  in  answer  to  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers, the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man repeated  the  assurance  which  he  had 
previously  given.  Theimpression  which 
was  left  on  the  minds,  at  all  events, 
of  those  who  sat  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  by  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
been,  he  thought,  very  clearly  stated  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  on 
the  present  occasion.  What  he  (Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  had  understood 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to 
say  was  that  although  he  was  not  pre- 
pared entirely  to  abolish  the  punishment 
of  flogging,  yet  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  make  certain  large  and  definite  con- 
cessions which  he  hoped  would  be  satis- 
factory to  all  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  more  particularly  to  those 
who  entertained  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  flogging.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  least  understand  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  promise 
that  he  would  abolish  flogging  alto- 
gether ;  but  what  he  had  expected  from 
his  statement  was  that,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  pointed 
out,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man meant  so  to  limit  the  infliction  of 
that  punishment  as  to  make  it  a  rare 
exception  to  a  large  and  liberal  general 
rule.  The  question  now  arose,  how  had 
that  pledge  been  fulfilled?  and  when 
the  position  of  the  matter  was  fairly 
considered,  the  Committee,  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  had  not  the  slightest 
right  to  complain  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  had  raised  the  present 
discussion,  because  it  was  clear  that  the 
Committee  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  really  I 


intended  to  adopt.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan),  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  hon.  Members, 
took  one  view  of  the  promise  which  they 
had  made,  while  exactly  the  opposite 
view  was  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Louth,  with  his  knowledge 
of  law — and  the  question  at  issue  turned, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  interpretation 
of  legal  ordinances — ^said  that  he  re- 
garded the  concessions  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Government  as  large  and 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  would,  in 
his  opinion,  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
the  punishment  of  flogging  in  three- 
fourths,  if  not  five-sixths,  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  could  now  be  inflicted.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  to  sweep  it 
away  in  regard  to  the  remaining  one- 
sixth,  and  thus  completely  satisfy  the 
Committee  and  facilitate  the  proeress  of 
the  Bill.  But  if  the  hon.  Memoer  for 
Birmingham  was  right,  the  concessions 
which  the  Government  had  announced 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  make  were 
perfectly  illusory ;  and  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait  to  see  what  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  really  were  when 
the  Schedule  which  had  been  promised 
had  been  laid  before  the  Committee. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had, 
with  his  usual  clearness  and  courtesy, 
informed  the  Committee  that  that 
Schedule  would  contain  all  those  mili- 
tary ofi'ences  for  which  the  punishment 
of  death  might  now  be  inflicted.  It  was 
also  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry 
James)  that  the  number  of  those 
ofiences  was  33 ;  while  another  hon. 
Member  had  fixed  the  number  at  40. 
Now,  for  his  own  part,  not  having  any 
knowledge  of  military  law,  he  ^ould 
wish  to  see  the  Schedule  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  remaining  clauses  of 
the  Bill ;  and  he  would  suggest  that  the 
Government  should  allow  the  further 
consideration  of  it  to  stand  over  until  the 
Schedule  was  produced.  That  would  be 
a  better  mode  of  proceeding,  in  his 
opinion,  than  that  the  Committee  should 
continue  to  wrangle  over  the  question  of 
reporting  Progress.  It  would  depend 
very  much  on  the  changes  which  were 
proposed  by  the  Government  whether 
the  Bill  would  go  on  or  not ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  argument  used  by  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,   tht^t  because  the 
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subsequent  clauses  of  the  Bill  did  not 
relate  to  flogging  it  would  be*  well  to 
proceed  to  discuss  them  at  once,  was  not 
one,   he    thought,    to  which  the   hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was    at   all 
bound  to  yield.    Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site   ought    not  to    complain    if    hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  did  not 
accept  that  argument  as  a  matter  of 
course.    At  that  late  hour  of  the  even- 
ing, why  should  there  be  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  reporting  Progress   when  it 
must,  in  any  case,  be  reported  an  hour 
or  two  later,  he  could  not  understand. 
But  there  was  another  matter  to  which 
he  wished,  also,  briefly  to  refer.    It  was 
rumoured  in  the  Lobby  that  a  great 
meeting  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
been  held  that  afternoon,  with  the  view 
of    enabling    certain    straight- backed 
military    Gentlemen   to    put    a    little 
strength  into  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  weak  knees  of   the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.     Those  military  martinets — he 
could   use  no  other  expression — were, 
it  appeared,   of  opinion  that  the  con- 
cessions which  had  been  made  by  the 
Government  to  the  humanitarians  were 
too  large,  and  had  urged  that  if  the 
punishment  of  flogging  were  abolished 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  in    the 
Army  would  be  endangered.    He  had 
heard  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  a  speech  which 
lasted  an  hour;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances,   hon.     Members    opposite 
could  scarcely,  he  thought,  with  justice, 
complain    if   those    who    objected    to 
flogging    in    the    Army  regarded   the 
question  as  sufficiently  grave  to  justify 
them  in  asking  the  Committee  to  report 
Progress,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
the  promised  Schedule,  and  be  allowed 
further    time    for    consideration.     The 
Judge    Advocate  General — that    great 
statesman — [(7ri>«    of   ** Withdraw!  "] 
He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  with- 
draw the  expression,  for  he  had  a  very 
great  respect  for  the    right  hon.    and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  walked  about 
the  House  as  if  he  had  the  Schedule  in 
his  pocket,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Judge,  an  Advocate,  and  a  General  all 
in  one,  although,  perhaps,  like  the  Holy 
Homan  Empire — which  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Voltair6  as  being    neither 
Holy,  nor  Boman,  nor  an  Empire — the 


right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
be  neither  a  Judge,  nor  an  Advocate, 
nor  a  General ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might, 
he  should  have  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  have 
come  down  to  the  House  that  evening 
with  the  Schedule  already  prepared ; 
and  he  would  now  ask  him  to  consider 
the  matter,  so  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
lay  it  on  the  Table  when  the  House  met 
at  2  o'clock  the  next  day.  Then  the 
Committee  would  see  what  the  military 
offences  were  which  it  contained,  and 
would  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  re- 
maining clauses  of  the  Bill  should  be 
proceeded  with  or  not.  There  was,  he 
admitted,  a  great  deal  that  was '  good  in 
the  Bill;  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
question  of  flogging  had  taken  a  great 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  satisfactorily 
disposed  of.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  said  that  those  who  were  now 
so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
flogging  had  not  urged  their  views  upon 
the  late  Government. 

Mr.  ONSLOW :  I  referred  to  the  cases 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Mil- 
bank). 

Lord    EDMOND  EITZMAUBICE: 
The  hon.  Gentleman  also  said  that  the 
question  was  now  raised  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes  ;  but  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  was 
an  entirely  unfounded  assertion.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  never  sought  to  pro- 
long the  discussions  on  the  Bill,  and  he 
had    been    in    the    House  almost    the 
whole  of  Saturday  with  the  view  of  sup- 
porting the  Government,  because  he  ex- 
pected that  they  would  make  a  statement 
which  would  be  clear  and  satisfactory  to 
the  Committee.      He  did  not  regret  the 
small  help  which  he  then  gave  to  the 
Government ;  although  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  some  hon.  Members  who  sat 
below  the  Gangway  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House  for  supporting  them.     He 
thought  it  right,  however,  to   support 
them,  and  he  had  not  shrunk  from  doing 
so.     But  he  should  not  shrink  from  at- 
tacking the  Government,  or  supporting 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present.     He  had  to 
apologize  to  the  Committee  for  the  length 
at  which  he  had  spoken  ;  but  he  wished 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Government  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  Bill,  and  to  express  his  opinion 
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that  they  might,  without  anj  loss  of 
dignity  or  time,  accept  the  proposal  for 
reporting  Progress.  They  might  then 
instruct  their  Judge  Advocate  G-eneral  to 
consult  those  g^eat  and  illustrious  per- 
sonages with  whom  he  was  always  in 
communication,  so  that  he  might  to-mor- 
row be  able  to  come  down  to  the  House 
with  a  Schedule  which  would  be  the  ad- 
miration of  posterity,  and  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successors  as  a  model 
^f  statesmanship  and  as  his  title  to  glory 
in  future  ages. 

Sib  CHAELES  EUSSELL  wished  to 
point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken,  and  who,  he 
dared  say,  had  always  been  a  consistent 
humanitarian,  had  been  a  party  to  the 
passing  of  clauses  under  which  the 
punishment  of  death  might  be  inflicted, 
although  he  now  suddeidy  found  thathis 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  assent 
to  the  substitution  of  flogging  for  the 
same  offences.  Now,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  perfect  outrage  to  their  o«)m- 
mon  sense  to  try  to  induce  the  Commit- 
tee to  suppose  that  if  the  private  soldiers 
in  the  Army  were  consulted  to-morrow 
it  would  not  be  found  that  they  were 
only  too  thankful  that  the  alternative 
punishment  of  flogging  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Bill.  As  to  what  had 
taken  place  at  Varna,  he  could  state, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  that  not  a  single 
English  soldier  had  been  flogged  there. 
He  recollected  that  when  he  was  there  a 
Prenoh  soldier  had  been  shot  one  morn- 
ing for  sawing  away  a  piece  of  timber 
from  a  bridge  ;  but  he  was  proud  to  say 
that  in  no  case  had  it  been  found  neces- 
sary to  subject  an  English  soldier  to  the 
lash.  He  was  not  going  to  enlarge  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  really  thought  those 
who  took  what  was  called  the  humani- 
tarian view  ought  to  consider  the  matter 
for  a  moment  by  the  light  of  common 
sense.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  they 
turned  it  into  a  question  on  which  to  found 
an  electioneering  cry ;  and  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that,  during  the  discussions  upon 
it,  a  great  many  hon.  Members  opposite 
were  thinking  more  of  their  seats  than 
of  the  soldiers.  For  his  own  part,  all  he 
could  say  was  that  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  meet  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood),  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  **cat"  would  be  flourished 
in  the  faces  of  the  Conservative  Party  at 
the  next  General  Election,  and  who,  in 
spying  sOy  had,  he  could  not  help  think- 
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ing,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — ^when- 
ever the  question  came  to  be  discussed 
upon  the  hustings.  Let  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  go  to  barracks,  where 
he  (Sir  Charles  Eussell)  had.  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  ask  the 
soldiers  there  whom  they  looked  ux>on  as 
their  real  friends  ?  When  the  question 
was  submitted  their  reply  would  be — 
«  We  do  notcate  a  bit  about  this  flogging. 
You  get  us  an  extra  \d.  or  2d,  a-day." 
K  the  matter  were  made  the  subject  of 
an  election  cry,  the  soldier,  he  coidd  as- 
sure hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  would 
soon  learn  who  it  was  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  obtaining  those  advantages, 
which  so  many  who  sat  upon  the  (>>n- 
servative  side  of  the  House  desired  to 
confer  upon  him. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  wished  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  a 
moment  to  that  which  was  the  real  ques- 
tion before  them.  It  had  been  said  that 
now  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  flogging;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  a  fitting  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  for 
if  the  Government  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  proposal  which  they  had  submitted 
to  tne  notice  of  the  Committee,  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  mode  in  which 
courts  martial  were  to  be  conducted 
would  have  to  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. As  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment stood,  a  man  might,  as  had 
been  pointed  out,  over  and  over  again, 
be  flogged  for  the  most  trifling  offence, 
although  such  a  punishment  was  not 
found  to  be  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  in  any  other  Army 
in  Europe ;  and  he  did  not  suppose  that 
every  hon.  Member  who  sat  on  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House  was  prepared  to 
contend  that  the  use  of  the  cat  should 
be  entirely  abolished;  but  what  they 
were  determined  on  was,  that  it  should 
not  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  a  command- 
ing officer  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
flogging  for  every  trivial  offence.  He 
concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  in 
urging  upon  the  Government  the  neces^ 
sity  of  making  some  definite  statement 
on  the  subject.  'The  court  martial 
clauses  would  certainly  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  unless  some  as- 
surance on  the  subject,  which  was  satis- 
factory to  the  Committee,  was  given. 
If  matters  were  left  in  the  position  in 
which  they  now  stood,  he  should  certainly 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  his 
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hon.  Friends  near  him  in  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  the 
BUI. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  already 
stated  what  the  intentions  of  the  Qco- 
Temment  on  the  subject  were,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  statement 
was  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  Committee  as  satisfactory.  The 
GoTemment  had,  in  fact,  practically 
adopted  the  words  of  an  Amendment 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Gal  way  (Major 
Nolan),  who  had  pressed  his  views  very 
strongly  upon  their  notice. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  had  never 
wavered  in  his  advocacy  of  the  total 
abolition  of  flogging;  although,  when 
the  Committee  decided  on  maintaining 
it,  he  proposed  that  the  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  only  by  court  martial. 
As  to  the  death  clauses,  to  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster  (Sir  Charles  Russell) 
had  referred,  he  would  point  out  that 
for  the  last  20  years  no  soldier  had  had 
the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  upon 
him  in  the  Army  in  time  of  war.  There 
was  no  probability,  therefore,  he  had 
felt  that  that  power  of  inflicting  such  a 
punishment  woiild  be  abused,  and  he 
had  not  attached  very  great  importance 
to  the  matter.  Flogging,  however,  was 
a  very  different  thing ;  and  the  state  of 
aflTairs  at  Yama,  as  described  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles 
Kussell),  who  said  no  soldier  had  been 
flogged  there,  must  be  regarded  as 
being  entirely  exceptional.  He  had  al- 
ways admitted,  he  might  add,  that  the 
Government  had  made  a  considerable 
concession  in  assenting  to  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  lashes. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  thought  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  majority,  at  all 
events,  of  those  who  occupied  seats  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  sympathized  with 
those  who  advocated  the  abolition  of 
flogging.  [**No!"]  Let  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  cried  **  No ! "  speak  for 
themselves.  For  his  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved what  he  stated  to  be  correct ;  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  value  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
individual  opinion  of  Members  of  the 
GFovemment ;  because,  if  the  Committee 
only  knew  that  they  were  acting  under 
some  pressure  in  maintaining  the  system 


of  flogging,  hon.  Members  generally 
would,  perhaps,  feel  themselves  more  at 
liberty  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views  on  the  matter,  and  the  ma- 
jority would,  he  believed,  be  glad  to 
see  so  degrading  a  punishment  done 
away  with.  As  matters  now  stood, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  he  supposed, 
thought  they  were  bound  to  support  the 
Mini8try,Jand  so  they  went  blindly  for- 
ward in  a  course  which  was  sure  to 
land  them  in  difficulties.  But  did  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  approve  of 
flogging  ?  'VVTiy,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had,  three  or  four  years  ago,  introduced 
a  Bill,  under  the  provisions  of  which 
corporal  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  most  abandoned  persons — those 
who  were  charged  with  the  commission 
of  cruel  and  ferocious  crimes ;  and  what 
had  been  the  action  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  regard  to  that  measure  ? 
He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
punishment,  while  it  would  not  deter 
persons  from  committing  these  crimes, 
might  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  the 
Bill  was  withdrawn.  Was  he  not  justi- 
fied, then,  in  supposing  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  approve  of  flogging 
in  any  shape  or  form  ?  Again,  what 
did  his  right  hon.  Friend  say  with 
regard  to  the  Commission  which  had 
been  appointed  on  the  question  of 
Penal  Servitude,  and  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bedford 
(Mr.  Whitbread),  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Midhurst  (Sir  Henry  Holland), 
were  Members?  He  said  that  if  that 
Commission  reported  against  the  system 
of  flogging  in  our  prisons  it  would  be 
done  away  with.  Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite were,  therefore,  relying  upon  a 
rotten  reed,  if  they  placed  any  faith  in 
the  attachment  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
to  the  punishment,  for  the  continuance 
of  which  in  the  Army  they  were  con- 
tending. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  over  and  over  again,  shown  his 
dislike  to,  his  want  of  confidence  in,  he 
might  say  his  hatred  of,  flogging ;  and 
those  who  were  aware  of  his  feeling  on 
the  subject  honoured  him  for  the  proofs 
which  he  had  given  that  he  hated  it. 
He  should  like  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  too,  whether  he  approved 
of  flogging?  Nobody  who  saw  him 
when  he  felt  called  upon,  in  consequence 
of  his  official  position,  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  lash,  could 
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help  perceiving  how  painful  to  him  was 
the  duty,  and  how  glad  he  would  be  to 
be  relieved  of  it.  But  that  was  only 
what  he  would  have  expected  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Then,  as  to  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  it  was  evi- 
dent, whenever  he  spoke  on  the  subject, 
that  he  was  acting  under  some  sense  of 
pressure,  to  which  he  deemed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  yield,  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  those  who  asked  that  this 
degrading  punishment  should  be  abo- 
lished. Was  it  a  mode  of  punishment 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
liked  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentlemau  had, 
on  Saturday,  given  the  Committee  to 
understand  what  he  thought  about  it ; 
and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  (Mr. 
Hop  wood)  had  arrived  was,  that  the 
four  right  hon.  Gentlemen  to  whom  he 
had  just  referred  very  much  concurred 
in  the  opinions  on  the  subject  which 
had  been  so  repeatedly  expressed  by 
himself  and  his  hon.  Friends  sitting 
near  him.  And  in  what  position,  he 
would  ask,  did  the  question  now  stand  ? 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  said,  on 
Saturday,  that  he  intended  soon  to  make 
a  statement  which  he  hoped  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  (Mr.  Hopwood),  and 
several  other  hon.  Members  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  at  once 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  intended  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  flogging.  There 
had  been  only  two  courses  open  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War — one,  to  pro- 
duce a  Schedule,  which  he  had  promised, 
and  was  actually  now  going  to  furnish ; 
and  the  other,  to  make  a  statement  of 
a  change  of  intention.  The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  could  only  have 
meant  the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
he  only  intended  to  renew  and  perform 
his  previous  promise.  That  construction 
was  openly,  and  at  the  time,  put  upon  it ; 
but  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
now  sought  to  disclaim  responsibility  for 
the  construction.  If  he  knew  on  Satur- 
day that  abolition  was  a  conclusion 
which  his  Colleagues  would  not  sanc- 
tion, he  ought  to  have  said  so.  He 
(Mr.  Hopwood)  was  satisfied  that 
Ministers  had  contemplated  abolition; 
and  he  would,  therefore,  like  to  know 
why   the  responsible  Advisers   of  the 
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House  had  not  been  allowed  to  advise 
the  House  as  they  had  intended  ?    Why 
should  the  House  look  outside  for  per- 
sons to  control  their  deliberations  ?  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member 
for     West     Sussex    (Sir     Walter    B. 
Barttelot),    who    still   believed  in  the 
punishment,   had  reproached  the    Go- 
vernment, and  asked  why  the  supporters 
of  the  Party  were  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion ?      He  could  quite  understand  how 
kidenly  that  reproach  must  have  been 
felt,  and  that  it  had  led  to  the  scene 
which  had  since  taken  place  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Foreign 
Office.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet, 
doubtless,  made  his  influence  felt  at  the 
meeting,  and  declared  it  was  yielding 
to  those  confounded  Radicals  below  the 
Gangway  that  he  so  much  objected  to. 
It  was  always  hard  to  take  a  lesson  from 
your  adversaries,   and  to   have  forced 
upon  you  the  course  which  they  might 
point  out,  even  although  that  course  was 
one  which  your  own  conscience  dictated. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Government  were 
likely  to  resist  until  they  lost  the  credit 
of  yielding ;   and  hence  it  was  that  he 
demanded  to  know  who  it  was  outside 
the  House  that  was  controlling  the  de- 
liberations within  ?     He  repeated,  that 
if  the  Government  had  not  meant  abo- 
lition, they  ought  to  have  said  so,  and 
not  allowed  their  opponents  to  go  away 
under  a    wrong    impression.      It    was 
shameful  that  the  shoulders  of  men — 
whether  they  were  Englishmen,  Irish- 
men, or  Scotchmen,  alone  of  the  freer 
men  of  Europe — ^should  be  bared  and 
beaten.      To    whatever  class  or  dene* 
mination  they  might  belong,  or  how- 
ever   degraded    they    might  be,    such 
treatment  was  not  likely  to    improve 
them  ;  however  cowardly  they  might  be, 
it  was  not  likely  to  make  them  braver. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  that  one  expression  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  which  compelled 
him  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  referred  to  him  as  the  individual 
who  led  him  ;  but  he  must  repudiate  all 
responsibility  as  to  that  on  this  occasion. 
In  his  opinion,  the  course  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  those 
who  were  acting  with  him,  had  pursued 
— no  doubt,  for  excellent  reasons,  and 
from  conscientious  motives — was  ill-ad- 
vised, and  extremely  prejudicial  to  what 
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be  conceived  to  be  a  mucb  more  im- 
portant matter  tban  even  flogging  in 
tbe    Army — namely,    tbe    dignity    of 
Parliament.    He  did  not  want  to  dictate 
to  tbe  bon.  and  learned  Qentleman ;  but 
as  be  bad  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
tbe  advice  wbicb  be  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  gave  early  in  tbe  evening, 
be  boped  be  would  not  refer  to  bim  as 
tbe  individual  wbo  led  bim.     He  would 
ask  tbe  Committee  wbat    object    was 
likely  to  be  attained  by  furtber  con- 
tinuing tbis  discussion,  as  tbere  was  no 
question  before  tbe  Committee  that  could 
lead  to  any  decision  on  tbe  subject  of 
flogging  in  tbe  Army.     A  question  bad 
been  very  properly  raised  by  bis  bon. 
Friend  tbe  Member  for    Birmingham 
(Mr.  Chamberlain)  as  to  tbe  nature  of 
tbe  assurance  given  by  the  right  bon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  tbe  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  at  tbe  last  Sitting  of  tbe 
Committee,    and    about    which    tbere 
seemed  to  be    some  misapprehension. 
His  bon.  Friend  moved  that  Progress 
should  be  reported,  in  order  to  get  an 
explanation  from  tbe  Government.  That 
explanation  bad  been  given,  and  bad 
been  fully  discussed.     The  debate  bad 
broadened  into  a  general  discussion  on 
flogging ;  but,  as  to  that,  be  repeated, 
tbere  was  no  question  before  tbe  Com- 
mittee.   He  appealed  to  tbe  Committee, 
wbetber  tbe  course  wbicb  was  being 
pursued  was  fair  to  tbe  Government,  wbo 
had  not  yet  bad  an  opportunity  of  stating 
to  the  Committee  the  reasons  wbicb  bad 
induced  tbem  to  make  concessions — in- 
deed, it  would  bave  been  distinctly  out 
of  Order  for  tbem  to  bave  attempted  to 
do    so.      He    was    bimself   extremely 
anxious  to  state  bis  views  on  tbe  con- 
duct of  tbe  Government — conduct  which, 
it  seemed  to  bim,  was  open  to  a  great 
deal  of  comment ;  but  tbere  bad  been, 
as  yet,  no  legitimate  opportunity  for 
bim  to  express  bis  views.    Tbe  Govern- 
ment could  not,  without  a  breach  of 
Order,  bave  stated  the  reasons  wbicb 
bad  guided  their  action ;  and  they  were 
bardly  being  treated  with  common  fair- 
ness in  tbis  discussion  being  carried  on 
when  their   bands    were   tied.      Why 
sbould  the  Committee  not  wait  and  dis- 
cuss tbe  question  when  tbe  Schedule, 
promised  by  tbe  Gbvemment,  bad  been 
laid   before   tbem?     There    would    be 
ample  opportunity  for  deciding  on  the 
Schedule — ample  opportunity  for  even 
obstructing  it ;  but  why  were  tbe  Com- 


mittee to  anticipate  tbe  introduction  of 
the  Schedule,  and  insist  upon  embarking 
on  a  general  discussion,  mixing  it  up 
with  recriminations  ?  It  seemed  to  bim 
that  that  was  not  a  convenient  way  of 
conducting  tbe  Business  of  Parliament. 
He  greatly  regretted  the  discussion 
which  bad  taken  place ;  but  be  could 
not  say  that  be  felt  any  responsibility 
for  it,  inasmuch  as  bo  rose  at  tbe 
earliest  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  did  not  touch 
upon  flogging  sbould  be  postponed  until 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  had 
been  laid  plainly  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  rejoiced  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  the  Member  for 
{he  Eadnor  Boroughs  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
might  well  rejoice  that  tbe  noble  Lord 
had  repudiated  the  obstructive  policy  of 
the  Home  Pule  section.  The  object  of 
the  Motion  of  the  bon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham was  to  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment an  explanation  upon  a  matter  as 
to  wbicb  a  misunderstanding  was  sup- 
posed to  exist;  but  it  did  not  matter 
what  Motion  was  before  the  Committee, 
if  bon.  Gentlemen  would  not  observe 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  Pules  of  the  House  were  founded. 
The  course  which  bad  been  pursued 
during  tbe  last  three  hours  was  simply 
one  of  obstruction,  inasmuch  as  full  ex- 
planations bad  been  obtained  from  the 
Government.  There  would  be  ample 
opportunity  for  discussing  the  subject  of 
flogging  in  tbe  Army  in  a  legitimate 
manner ;  but  tbere  was  no  such  oppor- 
tunity now,  and  to  pursue  this  discussion 
furtber  would  facilitate  tbe  renewal  of  a 
direct  attack  on  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
House. 

Mb.  chamberlain  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  the  Constitutional 
lecture  of  tbe  bon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire.  He  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  tbe  importance  of  the  statement 
wbicb  bad  been  made  by  tbe  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  tbe  Padnor  Boroughs. 
The  noble  Lord  bad  thought  it  bis  duty 
to  repudiate  all  sympathy  with  those 
Members  of  bis  Party,  both  behind  bim 
and  below  the  Gangway,  who  bad 
deemed  it  necessary  to  press  their  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  flogging  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  bad  not,  unfortunately, 
been  in  tbe  House  during  a  greater 
portion  of  tbe  discussion — a  thing  which 
bad  been  very  much  noticed  on  previous 
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occasions.  It  was  rather  inconvenient 
tliat  they  should  have  so  little  of  the 
presence  of  the  noble  Lord,  lately  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  now  the 
Leader  of  a  section  only.  If  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  in  his  place,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  strongest  speeches 
against  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
had  been  those  of  his  Colleagues  in  the 
late  Government — the  right  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
and  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster).  The 
proposals  had  also  boon  objected  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton (Sir  Henry  James) ;  and,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  inconvenient  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
lecture  those  who  had  hitherto  loyally 
followed  his  lead  when  the  advice  which 
he  tendered  had  not  been  in  opposition 
to  their  conscientious  convictions.  The 
noble  Lord  had  that  night  undertaken 
to  defend  the  Government,  and  he  had 
certainly  made  a  much  better  defence 
for  them  than  they  had  been  able  to 
make  for  themselves.  The  noble  Lord 
asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  press  ob- 
jections now,  and  why  comment  was  not 
reserved  until  the  Schedule  had  been 
produced  ?  He  would  reply,  by  asking 
why  the  Government  had  not  produced 
the  Schedule?  It  was  14  days  ago  that 
they  promised  to  produce  it,  knowing 
that  the  opposition  of  himself  and  those 
who  were  acting  with  him  turned  upon 
it,  and  upon  their  shoulders  lay  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  charge  of  obstruction 
with  reference  to  the  measure.  In  reply 
to  the  noble  Lord's  question  as  to  why 
opposition  was  pressed  to  such  an  extent, 
he  would  say,  because  it  was  only  by 
such  opposition  that  the  Government 
ever  yielded  anything,  however  reason- 
able the  demand.  When  he  first  made 
his  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  he 
hoped  to  elicit  from  the  Government 
such  information  as  would  facilitate 
future  discussion;  but  the  information 
given  had  been  most  inadequate;  and  in 
complaining  of  this  ho,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  had  been  left  without  a 
Leader.  There  had  been  no  alternative 
for  them  but  to  do  the  best  they  could 
for  themselves ;  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  should  certainly  press  his 
Motion  to  a  Division. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  his  hon.  Friend  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  he  was  not  present  when 
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the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  ilie 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  JoLn 
Bright)  was  made.  His  right  hoiL 
Friend  had  always  been  a  strong  oppo- 
nent of  corporal  punishment ;  it  was  no: 
astonishing,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  taken  part  in  the  discussion.  He. 
however,  only  asked  the  GovemmeBt 
for  some  explanation  ;  he  did  not  take 
the  course  which  had  been  followed  by 
so  many  hon.  Members,  and  deliver  a 
speech  against  the  principle  of  corponl 
punishment  altogether.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford  [Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  began  his  observations 
by  regretting  the  advice  which  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  tendered  had 
not  been  taken  ;  so  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  either  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  in  the  least  opposed  to  the  action 
which  he  had  adopted.  He  had  nothing 
whatever  to  retract  from  what  he  had 
stated.  He  must  say  that  ho  though; 
the  Privileges  of  the  House  had  been 
abused  by  advantage  being  taken  of  a 
Motion  to  report  Progress  for  discussing 
clauses  which  were  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee. He  hoped  to  express  his  vieire 
on  the  Schedule  at  the  proper  time;  and 
nothing  that  had  occurred  had  altered 
his  opinion  as  to  the  extreme  incon- 
venience of  debating  the  principle  of 
clauses  which  were  not  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  HEESCHELL  would  be  sony 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
pressed  his  Motion  to  a  Division,  because 
his  doing  so  would  be  sure  to  create  a 
false  impression.  Hon.  Gentlemen  might 
doubt  whether  any  such  impresaon 
would  arise;  but  they  would,  at  all 
events,  allow  those  who  sympathiied 
with  an  agitation  against  flogging  to 
express  their  views  on  the  Motion.  If 
he  abstained  from  supporting  the  Motion, 
it  would  not  be  because  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the 
punishment  of  flogging,  but  because  he 
considered  that  the  carrying  of  flie 
Motion  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
with  reference  to  the  future  conduct  of 
the  Business  of  the  House.  Although 
it  was  quite  true  that  ho  appreciated  the 
aims  of  the  minority  in  this  particular 
case,  he  could  imagine  a  great  number  of 
instances  in  which  he  should  be  utterly 
opposed  to  the  minority  attempting  to 
extort  from  the  majority  concesaons 
which  they  did  not  deem  it  right  to 
make.     It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
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danger  of  a  state  of  things  being  brought 
about  which  would  be  perilous  to  Par- 
liamentary government  and  the  con- 
duct of  Business — a  contingency  of  the 
most  momentous  character;  because  it 
was  obyious  that  if  discussions  were 
raised  on  subjects  which  were  utterly 
unconnected  with  the  clauses  imme- 
diately in  view,  simply  on  the  ground 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
was  not  satisfactory,  it  would  be  im- 
posssible  to  count  on  any  measure  being 
carried,  however  much  might  be  the 
value  attached  to  it  by  the  majority.  He 
approved  the  raising  of  the  present 
discussion  ;  but  after  the  Government 
Iiad  given  what  explanation  they  had  to 
offer,  debating  the  general  subject  of 
flogging  over  and  over  again  was  a 
method  of  action  which  was  calculated 
to  bring  all  Parliamentary  procedure  to 
a  dead  lock.  What  was  the  suggestion 
made?  It  was,  that  those  who  were 
opposed  to  this  punishment  of  flogging 
should  go  on  discussing,  and  discussing, 
and  discussing  the  matter,  until,  in  the 
end,  the  Government  would  be  forced  to 
yield.  [Mr.  Paenell:  No.]  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
took  that  view.  He  could  understand 
lion.  Members  insisting  on  the  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress  until  they  had  got 
the  Government  to  produce  the  Schedule ; 
but  he  certainly  should  deprecate  per- 
sistence in  a  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress  when  they  had  got  the  Sclie- 
dule  merely  because  they  did  not  like 
it.  The  Schedule  was  not  yet  before 
the  Committee ;  but  when  it  was,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  fully 
discussing  and  of  voting  upon  every  part 
of  it.  The  Government,  however,  would 
do  well  to  recollect  that  when  the 
Schedule  had  been  got  through,  and 
when  the  clauses  were  reached  on  the 
Report  which  authorized  the  punish- 
ment of  death  being  inflicted  in  certain 
cases,  they  would  be  criticized  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  they  had 
been  when  passing  through  Committee. 
There  would,  then,  be  as  great  an  op- 
portunity for  opposition  as  anyone  could 
desire.  What  he  would,  in  conclusion, 
suggest  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was,  that  when  they  framed  the  Sche- 
dule they  should  not  insist  upon  award- 
ing the  punishment  of  flogging  to  all 
the  offences  for  which  death  might  be 
inflicted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.     He  thought  that  if  the  Govern- 


ment looked  carefully  into  the  matter 
they  might  easily  frame  a  Schedule 
which  would  receive  the  approval  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Committee. 
Having  made  the  suggestion  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  must  now 
express  a  hope  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  his  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress  to  a  Division.  Ho  was  fully 
aware  that  his  appeal  might  not  meet 
with  general  acceptance ;  that  there 
wore  other  hon.  Members  who  honestly 
believed  that  the  best  course  to  attain 
their  object  was  by  going  to  a  Division ; 
but  he  offered  his  advice,  sincerely  be- 
lieving that  it  would  prevent  miscon- 
struction, inasmuch  as  if  a  Division  were 
pressed  he,  and  many  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  entirely  sympathized  with  the 
object  of  the  hon.  Member,  would  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  him. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that  while  he 
entirely  agreed  with  hon.  Members  near 
him  in  wishing  to  see  flogging  in  the 
Army  entirely  abolished,  he  could  not 
help  regretting  the  tone  of  the  speech 
of  liis  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  and  himself  both  belonged 
to  what  was  known  as  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party.  But 
although  he  did  nut  yield  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  advanced 
Liberalism,  he  desired  to  say  that  he 
thought  it  somewhat  hard  that  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  had  expressed  courage- 
ously the  opinions  he  entertained,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  should 
Iiave  risen  at  once  and  have  taunted  the 
noble  Lord  by  calling  him  the  late 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  could 
assure  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned — and  he  believed  that  he  was 
expressing  the  opinion  of  others  besides 
himself  —  while  there  could  not  be 
perfect  agreement  on  all  subjects  be- 
tween the  noble  Lord  and  themselves, 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  then,  and  would 
not,  forfeit  their  confidence  by  courage- 
ously expressing  his  opinion  and  doing 
what  he  had  done  that  evening,  with 
•  the  view  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
that  House.  The  lion.  Member  for 
Birmingham  had  attempted  to  throw 
upon  the  noble  Lord  a  responsibility 
which,  it  appeared  to  him,  he  was  not 
justified  in  throwing   upon  him.     He 
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did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  had  intended  to 
convey  such  a  meaning;  but  his  language 
certainly  bore  the  interpretation  that  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  sympathize  with 
those  of  his  Party  who  desired  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
Army.  There  was  not  a  syllable  in  the 
noble  Lord's  speech  to  justify  that  charge. 
Every  word  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  being 
as  much  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
flogging  as  was  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hop  wood).  He  was  speaking  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Committee ;  and  in 
common  fairness  he  appealed  to  hon. 
Members  to  say  whether  there  was 
a  single  syllable  in  the  noble  Lord's 
speech  which  justified  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  saying  that  he  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  sought  to 
abolish  flogging?  All  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  done  was  to  express  his  dis- 
approval of  the  peculiar  course  of 
Parliamentary  proceeding  which  certain 
hon.  Members  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  adopt  that  evening;  and,  certainly, 
if  that  was  the  noble  Lord's  opinion,  it 
was  his  duty  to  express  it.  He  was  not 
going  to  say  a  word  as  to  whether  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  was  justi- 
fied in  bringing  forward  this  Motion. 
He  thought  that  he  was  justified  in 
bringing  it  forward;  but  he  was  not 
going  to  argue  the  matter.  The  contro- 
verted point  before  the  Committee  was, 
what  interpretation  should  be  put  upon 
the  declaration  which  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  "War  made  on  Saturday?  He  had 
not  been  present  when  the  declaration 
was  made ;  but  he  was  bound,  in  candour, 
to  admit  that  having  read  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman's  wo^s  that 
morning  in  the  newspapers  it  appeared 
to  him  that  those  words  did  not  bear  the 
interpretation — and  he  wished  heartily 
thatthey  did — that  Her  Majesty 's  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  abolish  flogging  alto- 
gether. On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  that 
they  could  not  have  so  decided;  because,  if 
they  had,  why  did  they  not  come  down  to 
the  House  at  once  and  say  so  distinctly  ? 
Whether  the  Government  were  wise  or 
not  in  making  that  statement,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  say ;  but  he  hoped  that 
that  evening  they  were  not  about  to 
enter  upon  one   of    those  proceedings 
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which  generally  ended  by  neither  Party 
gaining  anything,  and  by  both  losing 
something,  and  by  the  dig^ty  of  the 
House  suffering  in  public  reputation. 
There  were  very  few  questions,  he  was 
bound  to  say,  on  which  he  had  a  stronger 
feeling  than  upon  this  one  as  to  the 
abolition  of  flogging.  He  had  constantly 
voted  in  favour  of  it ;  and  during  the 
many  years  he  had  sat  in  Parliament  he 
had  never  missed  a  single  Division  upon 
the  qiiestion.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
great  as  was  the  importance  which  some 
of  them  attributed  to  the  question,  there 
was  something  even  more  important 
than  that.  He  wished  to  put  it  to 
both  sides  of  the  House,  was  Parliamen- 
tary government  possible  if,  after  fair 
and  legitimate  discussion,  a  minority 
would  not  yield  to  a  majority  ?  This  was 
not  a  question  simply  affecting  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was  not  the  Government 
which  would  suffer  if  they  had  to  aban- 
don this  Bill.  If  they  had  to  close  the 
Session  without  passing  a  single  measure 
it  would  not  be  the  Government  that 
would  suffer,  but  the  House.  And  he 
would  tell  them  who,  above  all  others, 
would  suffer,  and  that  was  the  Members 
of  that  House  who  held  advanced  Liberal 
opinions ;  because  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  this — the  sun  was  not  more 
certain  to  rise  on  the  morrow  than  this 
— that  the  English  and  Scotch  people 
would  be  determined  that  the  authority 
of  Parliament  should  not  be  overridden, 
and  a  demand  would  spring  up  in  the 
country  that  the  present  state  of  things 
should  cease,  and  that  the  Business  of 
tho  country  should  duly  proceed.  How 
was  this  state  of  things  to  be  made  to 
cease  ?  What  were  the  proposals  which 
had  been  brought  before  them  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  this — ^he  did  not  call  it 
obstruction,  but  impediment  to  Public 
Business,  offered  by  a  minority,  which 
did  not  know  when  it  was  beaten  ?  The 
result  would  be  that  Eules  would  be 
proposed  to  limit  and  to  curtail  the 
Privileges  of  Parliament,  and  who  would 
suffer  by  those  Bules?  It  would  not  be 
the  Executive,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  rather  strengthened  by  them — 
it  would  be  the  independent  and  the 
advanced  Members.  In  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  he  felt  that  there  waa 
something  far  more  at  stake  than  the 
fate  of  the  particular  Bill,  or  the  par- 
ticular issue  now  under  discussion.  He 
hoped  tlicy  would  thresh  this  matter  out 
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to  the  last;  but  they  bad  a  right  to 
demand — the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  had  a  right  to 
demand — that  this  Schedule,  of  which 
they  heard  so  much,  but  saw  so  little, 
should  be  produced.  The  Government 
had  promised  that  it  should  be  produced. 
He  would  not  follow  this  subject  further. 
Holding  advanced  Liberal  opinions,  as  ho 
did,  he  was  anxious  to  assure  the  noble 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned — 
and  he  believed  he  was  expressing  the 
opinions  of  many  who  sat  below  the 
Gangway — he  was  still  the  Leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  The  noble  Lord 
might  differ  from  them  on  this  particular 
question,  or,  rather,  on  this  particular 
occasion;  but  the  qualities  which  the 
noble  Lord  displayed  that  evening — 
showing  that  he  had  the  courage  to  ex- 
press a  difference  of  opinion  from  those 
who  supported  him — were  not  the  quali- 
ties which  would  forfeit  their  confidence. 
In  times  to  come  they  would  know  that 
they  had  a  Leader  who  had  the  courage 
of  his  opinions ;  and  he  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
for  one,  could  only  say — and  he  said  it 
to  the  noble  Lord  in  all  frankness  and 
sincerity — that,  Kadical  though  he  might 
be,  he  would  follow  the  noble  Lord — 

t An  hon.  Member:  No  Radical.] — Well, 
is  principles  were  well  known,  and  he 
was  not  afraid  of  avowing  them  upon  any 
particular  platform.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  defending  what  he  said  that  evening; 
but  all  he  wished  to  say  was  this-^that, 
whether  he  was  a  Radical  or  not,  as  an 
independent  Member  of  the  Liberal 
Party — and  he  believed  he  was  express- 
ing the  opinions  of  others  beside  himself 
— he  could  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  some 
of  them  in  the  future,  certainly  as  the 
result  of  that  evening,  would  not  follow 
him  with  less  confidence,  and  not  feel 
towards  him  less  respect. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
had  heard  during  that  discussion  that 
they  had  wandered  very  much  from  the 
Business  of  the  original  Resolution ; 
but,  certainly,  he  never  imagined  that 
they  would  wander  so  far  from  it  as  to 
sit  in  council  and  deliberate  as  to  who 
was  the  rightful  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  Ho  must  protest,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Committee  anxious  for  the  de- 
spatch of  the  Business,  against  the 
peculiar  line  of  argument  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had 
adopted,  and  in  which  he  had  succeeded. 


to  a  very  great  extent,  in  wasting  the 
time  of  the  Committee,  and  in  diverting 
attention  from  the  subject  before  it. 
Now,  of  course,  it  was  very  fortunate 
for  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  Radnor  Boroughs  that  he  had  found 
so  able  a  defender  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  noble  Lord  repudiated  the 
Parliamentary  action  of  certain  hon. 
Members  of  the  House.  In  doing  so, 
the  noble  Lord  was  engaged  in  a  work 
which  was  quite  unnecessary.  They 
were  just  as  little  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  noble  Lord  was  .*^the 
Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  "  as  the 
noble  Lord  was  for  the  Parliamentary 
action  of  those  hon.  Members  whose 
actions  he  repudiated.  That  was  an 
element  in  the  consideration  wliich  was, 
peril aps,  worth  the  while  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  remember;  and  if  he  ever 
aspired  to  be  the  Leader  of  a  successful 
Liberal  Party  he  would  have  to  count  on 
the  friendship  of  those  he  was  now  so 
anxious  to  repudiate.  They  were 
anxious  early  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Motion  was  made  to  report  Progress,  to 
get  a  clear  answer  to  a  plain  question. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  a  de- 
mand was  made  for  an  explanation  in 
reference  to  the  statement  which  was 
made,  as  he  understood,  on  Saturday. 
He  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  a 
listener  to  the  debate  on  Saturday — in 
fact,  he  ought  to  apologize  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  was  not  present  on  Satur- 
day to  assist ;  but  he  had  an  opportunity 
on  that  day  of  ascertaining  something 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  this 
subject  out-of-doors.  He,  in  company 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Morpeth  (Mr.  Burt),  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  borough  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Durham  (Mr.  Herschell)  repre- 
sented, of  ascertaining  something  about 
the  state  of  feeling  on  this  question. 
There  were  over  15,000  people  at  the 
meeting,  and  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  referred  to  the  opposition  to 
the  system  of  flogging  in  the  Army,  and 
declared  that  he  was  opposed  to  it,  ho 
evoked  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  that 
great  mass  of  the  bone  and  sinew  was 
concerned,  they  repudiated  this  atro- 
cious system  of  flogging  in  the  Army. 
He  said,  therefore,  that  if  the  question 
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should  become  an  electioneering  cry  the 
probability  was  a  'majority  of  the  elec- 
tors would  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  a  large  section  of  that 
Committee — that  flogging  should  be 
abolished  altogether.  He  would  venture 
to  recall  the  Committee  to  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  real  root  of  this  discus- 
sion, and  the  ground-work  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  further  progress  of  this  Bill. 
It  was  not  directly  the  question  of 
Hogging  or  no  flogging ;  but  they  were 
(.^alled  upon  to  assent  to  the  progress  of 
a  Bill,  although,  after  waiting  for  14 
days,  the  Schedule  of  that  Bill  had  not 
been  presented.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Durham  had  heard 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice),  he  would  have  found  that  his 
arguments  had  been  anticipated.  He 
said  that  so  much  depended  upon  the 
character  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Bill 
that  many  of  them  would  be  unable  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  until  they  had 
the  Schedule.  He  must  say  it  was  a 
very  extraordinary  proposal  that  in  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  they  should  be  asked 
to  go  through  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  take  up  the  Schedule  afterwards. 
A  remark  had  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  should  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  they  would 
have  ample  opportunities  for  obstructing 
by-and-bye.  That  reminded  him  of  the 
btory  told  of  the  Irishman,  who  at- 
tempted to  increase  the  length  of  a 
blanket  by  cutting  a  piece  off  the  top  to 
sew  on  to  the  foot.  It  was  impossible  to 
favour  the  spirit  of  such  an  argument 
as  was  suggested.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was  this — they  repudiated  en- 
tirely these  frequent  charges  of  obstruc* 
tion  ;  and  if  they  said  that  the  time  of 
the  House  had  been  wasted  by  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill,  he  had  only  to  point  to 
the  Amendments  which  that  opposition 
had  already  secured  in  this  very  Bill. 
When  these  discussions  were  flrst 
started  in  reference  to  the  Mutiny  Act 
the  opposition  was  denounced  as  wilful 
obstruction.  But  the  opposition  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  good.  That  was 
admitted.  So  far  as  this  Bill  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  in  this  position — the 
Government  announced  their  intention 
to  limit  the  punishment  of  flogging  to 
those  offences  for  which  the  penalty  of 
death  might  be    awarded;    and   hon. 
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Members  had  said  that  night,  and  said 
frequently,  that  the  more  humane 
course  was  to  preserve  some  remnant  of 
flogging  as  a  punishment  in  the  Army, 
because  if  they  did  not  allow  flogging 
men  would  have  to  be  shot.  If  that  was 
so,  why  did  not  they  say — ''  Instead  of 
shooting  a  man,  we  will  cut  off  his  right 
arm?"  No  one  could  deny  that  the 
cutting  off  of  a  man's  arm  was  much 
less  severe  than  shooting  him.  They 
could  go  on  to  cutting  off  a  man's 
ear ;  or  they  might  slit  his  nose  ;  or, 
why  not  enact  that  a  man's  shin  bones 
should  be  broken  ?  Not  one  of  these  was 
so  severe  as  the  punishment  of  death. 
Why  did  not  the  Government  attempt  to 
put  those  punishments  on  the  Statate 
Book?  Simply  because  they  were  de- 
grading and  barbarous  punishments; 
and  though  flogging  was  a  less  severe 
punishment  than  death,  the  basis  of  their 
opposition  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  punishment  was  a  disgrace  and 
a  degradation.  It  was  only  one  or  two 
degrees  less  than  the  punishments  which 
he  had  just  enumerated,  and  which  were 
awarded  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  some 
centuries  ago.  Therefore,  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Government  broke 
down;  and  he  did  not  see  any  other 
course  consistent  with  their  sincerity  in 
this  discussion  than  to  continue  it,  and 
develop  as  much  information  as  possible. 
They  were  waiting  to  know  how  the  tide 
of  the  public  opinion  was  going  out-of- 
doors ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  would  have 
information  before  long.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
led  his  500,000  men  to  Hyde  Park,  the 
opinion  they  would  pronounce  might 
only  anticipate  the  verdict  of  the  General 
Election  ;  and  there  could  not  be  much 
doubt  as  to  which  side  that  verdict 
would  be  g^ven  on.  [An  hon.  Mbmbeb  : 
Agreed!]  An  hon.  Gentleman  cried 
''  agreed !  "  but  he  was  not  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  Government,  and  they 
were  not  agreed.  If  the  Leadership  of 
the  Government  had  been  changed,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  it.  He  thought 
this  was  a  question  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment might  fairly  make  a  conces- 
sion to  the  demand  made  on  that  side 
of  the  House ;  and,  from  the  feeling 
which  he  discovered  privately  on  those 
Benches,  he  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment was  likely  to  make  progress  with 
that  Bill  so  long  as  flogging  was  ad- 
hered to.     It  was  said — **  You  are  in  a 
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minority,  andthereforejou  ought  to  give 
way ; "  but  it  was  all  very  well  for  those 
guardians  of  the  Constitution,  like  the 
hon.Member  for  Hackney,  to  say  that  Par- 
liamentary government  was  in  danger. 
Well,  if  it  was  in  danger,  he  said  that 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  were  re- 
sponsible for  endangering  it ;  because 
they  used  all  the  powers  of  their  me- 
chanical majority  to  resist  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  Members  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House,  and  then 
afterwards  they  came  down  and  ad- 
mitted that  those  demands  were  reason- 
able. This  was  no  case  of  mere  blind 
obstructive  opposition.  It  was  a  highly 
intellectual  opposition — a  most  discri- 
minating opposition.  Beally,  although 
Members  of  the  Oovemment  had  ex- 
pressed regret  at  the  little  progress 
made,  nearly  all  the  journals  compli- 
mented the  House  of  Commons  on  its 
great  intellectual  power.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  were  going 
down  and  down  in  public  estimation  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  some  quarters,  possibly,  they  had 
lost  a  little  caste ;  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  English  people  the  House  of 
Commons  was  rising  in  esteem,  and  no 
one  could  doubt  its  independence  and 
ability  to  carry  into  effect  the  great 
principles  which  had  been  embodied  in 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  were  to  be 
found  on  the  Statute  Book. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  it  seemed  to  him  there  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  As  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord,  he  did  not  ad- 
minister a  rebuke  to  thehon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  or  express  disapproval  of 
the  Motion  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
brought  forward.  What  he  did  depre- 
cate was  the  introduction  of  the  question 
of  flogging  into  the  discussion  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood).  He  could 
not,  therefore,  think  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  noble  Lord  had  taken 
any  course  which  unfitted  him  for  being 
any  longer  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
that  House.  Intending,  as  he  did,  to 
remain  a  follower  of  his  noble  Friend, 
he  appealed  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  to  reflect  whether 
he  had  not  misunderstood  the  noble 
Lord,  and  whether^  as  the  Schedule  was 


to  be  produced  to-morrow,  he  could  not, 
without  loss  of  dignity,  withdraw  the 
Motion  which  he  had  made,  and  adopt 
the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  his 
noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  attempted  to  throw  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  understand  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  attacked 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 
port (Mr.  Hopwood)  with  great  asperity 
for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in 
this  discussion;  and  that  the  asperity 
of  the  attack  had  led  to  the  continuance 
of  the  discussion  in  the  spirit  which  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne  so 
warmly  deprecated.  Several  hon.  Mem- 
bers had,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
gone  into  the  whole  question  of  flogging; 
and  it,  therefore,  seemed  rather  hard 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  should  have  been  specially 
selected  for  attack  by  the  noble  Lord. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  had  given  the  House  a 
very  sound  lecturing ;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  that  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend  was  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  not 
of  an  obstructive  character,  but  had  a 
very  direct  and  relevant  bearing  upon  a 
statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  on  Saturday  last,  in  referonco 
to  the  Schedule.  It  was  now  said,  some- 
what vaguely,  that  the  Schedule  would 
be  forthcoming  to-morrow  ;  but  as  there 
was  no  absolute  certainty  that  this  would 
be  so,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
divide  upon  the  Motion  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  could  not 
separate  himself  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  reference  to 
this  matter ;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  divide  ; 
because,  in  that  event,  it  might  soom 
that  he  was  at  difference  with  his  hon. 
Friend  on  the  broad  question  of  abo- 
lishing flogging,  which  was  not  the  case. 
The  proper  course  to  take  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  to  go  on  with  the  discussion 
of  the  other  clauses  of  the  BiH,  and 
when  they  reached  that  in  relation  to 
flogging,  he  should  take  a  course  exactly 
in  accord  with  the  lines  laid  down  by 
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his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER felt  that  it  would  be  hardly  fair, 
or  in  good  taste,  for  him  to  attempt  to 
intrude  in  a  yery  interesting  discussion, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  one  of 
a  domestic  character  than  otherwise. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  time  had  come  at 
which  hon.  Members  opposite  might  be 
fairly  asked  to  make  up  their  minds, 
one  way  or  another,  as  to  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  The  Committee  had  for 
many  hours  been  discussing  as  to  whe- 
ther they  shoulder  should  not  report  Pro- 
gress ;  and  there  was  something  in  the 
proceeding  which  reminded  him  of  the 
process  which  sometimes  occurred  in 
theatres,  when  a  chorus  shouted  at  the 
top  of  their  voices — *'Be  silent,  and 
take  care  that  no  one  hears  what  you 
say."  He  would  suggest  that  if  there 
was  to  be  a  Division  it  should  be  taken 
at  once.  "What  the  Government  said  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  they  re- 
peated at  the  end — namely,  that  they  pro- 
posed, to-morrow,  to  put  on  the  Table  a 
Schedule,  specifying  the  offences  which 
were  to  be  punishable  by  death,  and  for 
those  offences  flogging  would  be  the 
alternative  penalty. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  t36; 
Noes  250:  Majority  214.— (Div.  List, 
No.  152.) 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  wished  to 
remind  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  a  promise  which  he  made  to  the 
Committee  on  the  19th  of  May,  when 
he  said  that  no  objection  would  be  made 
to  any  fair  discussion  of  the  Amend- 
ments which  might  be  proposed  to  any 
of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill.  He  had  that 
day  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  a  number  of  Amendments  which 
he  wished  to  move  on  the  remaining 
clauses  of  the  Bill;  and  he  submitted 
that,  having  spent  the  evening  in  a  very 
exhausting  and  exhaustive  discussion, 
the  best  course  to  follow  would  be  to 
hold  a  Morning  Sitting  to-morrow,  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  Amendments 
on  the  subsequent  clauses.  He,  there- 
fore, moved  that  the  Chairman  do  now 
leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (-S^'-.  Jfarnell) 
Mr.  Otway 


The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  quite  appreciated  the 
spirit  in  which  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  made.  The  Government 
were  anxious  to  give  every  facility  to 
hon.  Members  to  propose,  and  fairly 
discuss,  any  Amendments  that  might  be 
thought  necessary ;  but  they  thought 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding 
engagement  on  the  other  side  that  the 
Government  should  be  allowed  to  brmg 
on  their  Bill  for  discussion  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  time.  The  Government  was 
placed  in  a  considerable  difficulty  in  not 
being  permitted  to  proceed  with  the 
first  of  the  clauses  put  upon  the  Paper  of 
the  day  until  considerably  past  half -past 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  did  not, 
however,  think  that  the  Committee 
would  then  be  able  to  go  on  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  clauses;  but  he  hoped 
that  in  the  case  of  future  discussions  the 
Committee  would  be  willing  to  go  on 
much  later  than  usual.  He  hoped,  fur- 
ther, that  while  there  would  be  a  full 
discussion  of  the  clauses  which  were 
really  opposed,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  ta^e  those  to  which  there  was  no  se- 
rious objection  without  undue  waste  of 
time.  If  the  hon.  Member  would  with- 
draw his  Motion,  he  would  consent  to 
report  Progress. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Member  of  the 
Party  who  had  adopted  a  process  known 
as  Obstruction,  and  made  a  distinct  at- 
tempt to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
House.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the 
majority  of  Members  would  think  it 
their  first  duty  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  efficiency  of  the  Assembly  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  the  words  just 
spoken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  most  imfortunate  and  in- 
discreet. 

Sir  JULIAN  GOLDSMID  objected 
to  these  repeated  lectures  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  conduct  them- 
selves in  relation  to  the  Business  of  the 
House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow^  at  Two  oi  the  clock. 
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CHARITY  (EXPENSES  AND  ACCOUNTS) 
(No.  2)  BILL— [Bill  230.] 

{Mi\   Saikes,   Sir  Henry    Selwin^IbbeUon^  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

SiE  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  explained  that  its  provi- 
sions would,  by  means  of  a  stamp  to  be 
imposed  according  to  the  value  of  the 
property  which  came  under  the  Charity 
Commission,  furnish  a  sum  of  about 
£26,000  a-year,  which  would  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  and  render  it  self  -  sup- 
porting. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Henry  Selwin-IbheUon.) 

Me.  ALLCROFT  thought  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Bill  were  very  unfair  and 
unjust,  and  hoped  it  would  be  success- 
fully resisted.  There  were  many  cases 
within  his  own  knowledge  in  which 
Charities  were  injured  by,  instead  of 
deriving  advantage  from,  the  action  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  hoped 
the  Government  would  persevere  with 
the  Bill,  which  would,  in  his  view,  effect 
several  very  useful  reforms. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  supported  the  Mo- 
tion, remarking  that  in  many  cases — 
notably,  that  of  the  Corporation  of 
London — attempts  had  been  most  per- 
sistently made  to  thwart  schemes  for 
making  the  most  of  public  Charities. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

LORD  CLERK  REOISTEE  (SCOTLAND)  [SALARY 
AND  pension]. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Par- 
liament, of  the  Salary  of  the  Deputy  Clerk 
Register  of  Scotland,  and  of  a  Retiring  Allow, 
ance  to  William  Pitt  Dundas,  esquire,  which 
may  become  payable  under  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  the  present  Session  to  make  provision  in 
regard  to  the  Office  of  Lord  Clerk  Register  of 
S^^tland ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To'tnorrow,  at  Two 
of  the  clock. 


TRUSTEES  RELIEF  BILL— [Bill  145.] 

{Mr.  TFheelhottse,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Sir  Eardlcy 

Wilmot,  Mr.  Isaac.) 

Second  Beading  deferred  till  Monday 
next. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Three  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Public  Bill&— Second  Reading— 
University  Education  (Ireland)  (134) ;  Tram- 
ways Orders  Confirmation  (135). 

TRAMWAYS  ORDERS  CONFIRMATION 

BILL— (No.  136.) 

{The  Lord  Henniker.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  he  would  not 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  more  than 
a  few  words,  in  moving  that  the  Standing 
Order  of  the  4th  of  March  last  be  dis- 
pensed with,  for  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  various  discussions  on 
these  measures  were  known  to  many  of 
their  Lordships.  The  reason  for  asking 
that  the  Standing  Order  be  dispensed 
with  was  that  the  whole  question  of 
tramways  had  been  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  early  this  Ses- 
sion, in  accordance  with  an  arrangement 
made  last  year.  The  Committee  had 
reported  some  time  ago ;  but  the  Bill 
had,  in  consequence  of  the  inquiry,  been 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
at  a  later  period  than  usual,  and  had 
only  reached  that  House  a  week  ago.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion  now  before  their 
Lordships — and  he  believed  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  course  he  proposed  to 
pursue. 

Moved,  That  the  Order  of  the  4th  of  March 
last  which  limits  the  time  for  the  Second  Heading 
of  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bills  be  dis- 
pensed with  with  respect  to  the  said  Bill,  and  that 
the  Bill  he  now  read  a  second  time. — (The  Lord 
Henniker.) 
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The  Mabqubss  of  BIFON,  having 
referred  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  which  had  sat  upon 
this  subject,  said,  that  Clause  3  of  the 
present  Bill  was  not  in  accordance  with 
its  recommendations.  He  suggested 
that,  if  those  recommendations  were  not 
to  be  adopted  completely,  a  licence 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  granted  for  the 
experimental  use  of  steam  upon  tram- 
ways, if  the  local  authorities  of  the 
district  or  districts  in  which  more  than 
half  the  length  of  such  tramways  was 
situated  did  not  object ;  whereas,  in  the 
present  Bill,  the  consent  of  the  local 
authorities  along  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  line  was  required. 

LoKD  HENNIKEE  said,  he  could 
endorse  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  who  had  presided 
oyer  the  Committee  to  which  he  had 
referred — as  he  (Lord  Henniker)  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  Committee  him- 
self. The  proposal  in  Clause  3 — that 
where  a  tramway  was  proposed  to  pass 
through  two  or  more  districts  of  a  local 
or  road  authority,  the  Board  of  Trade 
must  be  satisfied  that  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  such  tramway  was  situated  in 
a  district  or  districts^  consenting,  before 
they  granted  a  licence,  or  renewal  of  a 
licence,  to  use  steam  or  mechanical  power 
— was  not  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee. 
The  point  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
noble  Marquess  was  a  very  important 
one,  and  he  would  undertake  that  it 
should  be  carefully  cousidered  before  the 
Bill  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House ;  and,  if  it  was  thought  right  and 
necessary,  he  would  move  an  Amend- 
ment in  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  eommitted:  The  Committee 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection. 

UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION    (IRELAND) 
BILL.— (No.  134.) 

{The  lord  Chancellor,) 
SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Moved,  "That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2\" 
—{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  :  My 
Lords,  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on 


the  Woolsack  in  introducing  this  Bill 
said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  make  those  proposals 
to  Parliament  in  order  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  question  of 
University  Education  in  Ireland.  The 
noble  and  learned  Earl  also  —  and 
very  justly — said  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill — the  proposals,  I  think,  he  called 
them — were  extremely  simple.  Were  I 
not  well  aware,  in  common  with  all  your 
Lordships,  of  the  sagacity  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl,  and  of  his  general 
knowledge,  I  should  have  felt  inclined 
to  have  interpreted  the  word  "simple" 
in  any  but  a  complimentary  sense ;  be- 
cause I  think  anyone  who  has  read  the 
Bill  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
simple  solution  is  not  a  solution  at  all  of 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  ques- 
tion in  Ireland.  Nay  more,  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  seemed  to  think  by 
professing  himself  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  any  giievance  he  had  dis- 
posed of  the  grievance  itself;  for  he  ob- 
served that  you  could  not  call  this  matter 
a  grievance,  but  rather  a  deficiency  or  an 
inconvenience  affecting  the  arrangements 
as  to  the  University  Education  of  Ire- 
land. My  Lords,  this  deficiency  or  in- 
convenience has  been  an  inconvenience 
to  successive  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments for  very  many  years.  I  hope  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  your  Lordbhips 
that  it  is  not  only  a  deficiency  and  an  iji- 
convenience  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
but  a  very  substantial  and  important 
grievance.  My  Lords,  in  order  to  do 
this,  I  must  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  brief  history  of  this  University 
question.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  1845  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Now, 
as  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  I  wish  to  say 
not  one  word  in  their  disparagement. 
The  Queen's  Colleges,  though  they  have 
not  been  altogether  attended  with  the 
success  which  their  authors  wished,  and 
which,  I  think,  they  deserve,  have  never- 
theless been  a  considerable  success.  Not 
only  have  they  supplied  the  means  of 
University  training  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, but  it  is  a  fact — I  need  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  the  figures,  as  they 
are  familiar  to  all  those  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  discussions— it 
is  also  a  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Koman  Catholics,  disregarding  the 
denunciations  of  the  Colleges  by  the 
Catholic  BishopS;  have  participated  in 
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the  advantages  in  education  wbich  are 
there  to  be  obtained.  It  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
Queen's  Colleges  have  been  altogether  a 
failure.  They  have  failed  in  doing  all 
that  was  necessary  ;  but  to  say  that  the 
Queen's  Colleges  are  a  failure  would  be 
to  say  that  which  is  unwarrantable.  My 
Lords,  as  I  have  said,  owing  to  the  ob- 
jection of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  the  success 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  is  by  no  means 
so  considerable  as  could  have  been 
wished ;  and  those  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  system  of  education  pursued  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges  founded  for  them- 
selves a  College  which  they  called  a 
Catholic  University.  That  College  was 
founded  by  private  subscriptions  of  a  very 
considerable  amount — which  showed  that 
thefeeling  which  had  prompted  theobjec- 
tion  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  really 
shared  by  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
in  Ireland.  My  Lords,  in  consequence  of 
the  foundation  of  this  so-called  University, 
or  rather  College,  Motions  were  made  in 
Parliament  to  obtain  a  Charter  for  the 
College  as  a  University  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  Motions,  in  1866  the 
Government,  which  was  then  presided 
over  by  Lord  Eussell,  and  under  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  serve  as  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland — the  Government 
thought  it  their  duty  to  consider  in  what 
way  those  demands  could  best  be  met. 
I  was,  as  I  have  said,  at  that  time  hold- 
ing the  Office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
my  noble  Friend  LordCarlingford — with 
whose  enforced  absence  to-night,  and 
the  cauFO  of  it,  I  am  sure  all  your  Lord- 
ships will  sympathize — my  noble  Friend 
was  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — 
and  it  fell,  therefore,  to  our  lot  to  pre- 
pare a  scheme  which  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  Our  proposals 
ultimately  took  the  form  of  what  was 
known  as  a  "Supplemental  Charter," 
the  object  of  which  was  not  altogetlier 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  measure  now 
before  the  House,  although  it  propose  d 
considerably  more.  The  scheme  then 
proposed  was  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Queen's  University,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  grant  degrees  to  persons 
who  had  received  their  education  at  any 
College,  or,  indeed,  at  no  College  at  all. 
In  addition  to  those  proposals — which, 
as  I  have  said,  resembled  those  now 
before  the  House — the  Government  of 
the  day  proposed  that  there  should  be 
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certain  scholarships  or  bursaries  which 
should  be  open  to  all  the  students  of  the 
Colleges  which  might  be  included  in  the 
scheme,  or  to  any  who  might  present 
themselves  for  a  degree  to  the  Queen's 
University.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  substantial  position  in  relation 
to  the  other  Colleges,  it  was  proposed 
to  give  the  Eoman  Catholic  College  a 
Charter  of  incorporation.  That  was  the 
scheme  as  it  then  stood.  The  Papers 
explaining  it  were  laid  before  Par- 
liament many  years  ago;  but  the  ul- 
timate result  of  it  was  this  —  it  was 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  scheme  into 
effect  by  a  Supplemental  Charter  to  the 
Queen's  University.  That  Charter  was 
objected  to  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  connected  with  the  Queen's 
University.  They  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  then  Master  of  the  Bolls 
that  the  grant  of  this  Charter  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  Govern- 
ment was  soon  afterwards  turned  out  on 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  the  whole  scheme,  in  consequence, 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  never  tried. 
The  next  step  was  one  with  which  the 
late  Lord  Mayo  was  connected.  Tlio 
Government  of  the  day  entered  into 
negotiations  to  see  whether  they  could 
agree  upon  terms  by  which  a  Charter 
could  be  given  to  the  so-called  Boman 
Catholic  University  to  grant  degrees.  But 
I  need  not  allude  to  this  attempt  furtlK  r 
than  to  say  that  it  was  entirely  abor- 
tive, except  in  so  far  as  it  showed  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mayo,  this  was  a 
question  which  urgently  required  atten- 
tion. Thereafter  the  question  became 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  general 
politics  of  the  country — so  much  f-o, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  made  it  one  of  tho 
chief  points  of  the  programme  he  an- 
nounced to  the  country  before  the  chan^^; 
of  Government  took  place  in  1868.  IJ'j 
pledged  himself  not  only  to  di£estab]i*'h 
the  Irish  Church  and  to  deal  with  tho 
tenure  of  Land,  but  also  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  University  Education  in 
Ireland.  That  pledge  the  late  Govei  la- 
ment endeavoured  to  redeem  in  the  year 
1873.  I  will  not  allude  to  the  particulars 
of  the  scheme  and  to  the  discusMons 
which  took  place,  for  they  are  all,  i.o 
doubt,  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  House. 
It  had  the  merit,  at  all  events,  of  being 
a  full  and  comprehensive  scheme — it 
was  a  bold  attempt  to  deal  with  tho 
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whole  qaoBtion.  At  first  it  met  with  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  support; 
but,  subsequently  it  met  with  deter- 
mined opposition  at  the  hands,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  of  a  combination  of 
extreme  Liberals,  who  advocated  secular 
education,  with  a  certain  number  of 
Boman  Catholic  Members.  The  Bill 
was  defeated,  and  with  it  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  My  Lords,  the  next 
step  that  was  taken  was  to  remove  the 
tests  which  prevented  those  who  were  not 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  sharing 
in  the  benefits  of  the  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  It  was  supposed 
by  those  who  had  opposed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  by  opening  those  endow- 
ments to  all  they  might  settle  the  Uni- 
versity question.  •  It  was  an  excellent 
measure ;  but  it  was  not  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  So  the  question  has  remained 
till  the  present  year,  when,  unless  I  have 
been  misinformed,  the  present  Govern- 
ment have  thought  the  matterof  so  much 
importance  that  they  have  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
a  scheme  which  might  be  laid  before  the 
House.  It  has  been  whispered  that  the 
nature  of  the  new  scheme  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  measure  that  has  been 
brought  forward  in  the  other  House. 
But,  though  the  Government  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  measure  was 
not  one  that  could  command  their  ap- 
probation, so  urgent  did  the  matter 
appear  to  them  that,  at  very  short  notice 
and  at  this  very  late  period  of  the  Session, 
they  produced  their  own  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  hope  that  noble  Lords  will  cast 
their  eyes  back  on  this  brief  history  and 
consider  whether  they  can  believe  that 
this  grievance  can  rightly  be  characterized 
as  an  inconvenience  or  a  deficiency.  Such 
words  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  pro- 
blem that  has  perplexed  Government 
after  Government,  and  has  caused  more 
divisions  among  Parties  than  any  other 
question  of  our  time.  In  using  such 
words,  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  ap- 
parently thought  that  if  his  Bill  was 
simple  some  of  his  hearers  were  still 
more  simple.  My  Lords,  I  think  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  an  in- 
convenience and  a  deficiency,  but  a 
grievance,  genuine  and  substantial. 
Now,  what  is  the  complaint  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  ?  I  understand  it  is 
this.  They  point  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  allege  that  though  Trinity 
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College  has  recently  been  opened  to 
all,  yet  such  is  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege— and  a  noble  history  it  is,  in  my 
opinion — that  it  will  necessarily  be  a 
long  time  before  it  becomes  a  place  of 
education  to  which  they  can  send 
their  sons  without  injury  to  their  faith. 
That  is  the  view  taken  by  a  very  large 
number  of  Boman  Catholics;  and  the 
same  thing  is  said  by  them  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  which,  being  places 
of  secular  education,  do  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  clergy  of  their 
Church.  I  regret  as  much  as  anyone 
that  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow- subjects 
should  think  themselves  bound  to  obey 
the  behests  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaden. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  feelings; 
but  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  disregarding  it.  They 
can  point,  moreover,  to  this  fact — that 
in  primary  education,  though  it  is  nomi- 
nally mixed  education,  yet,  owing  to  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, the  schools  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  denominational,  and  very 
different  in  character  from  the  Queen's 
Colleges.  They  point  naturally  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  argue  that, 
as  the  grievance  was  acknowledged  and 
remedied  in  the  case  of  intermediate 
education,  so,  in  the  present  case,  the 
boon  should  be  granted,  not  only  of  an 
Examining  Board,  but  of  substantial 
endowment.  They  point,  lastly,  to  the 
fact  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Irish 
population  are  Boman  Catholics;  and 
that,  though  they  are  the  poorest  part 
of  the  nation,  they  have  to  provide  their 
own  higher  education  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Secular  education,  and  education 
in  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, are  both  aided  by  Parliament ;  but 
the  majority  are  without  any  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  University  Education. 
That  is  the  grievance.  Is  it  altogether 
unreasonable?  My  own  sympathies, 
personally,  are  not  with  the  Boman 
Catholics,  but  in  favour  of  an  education 
of  a  very  different  kind ;  but,  while  I 
dislike  an  education  that  is  controlled  by 
ecclesiastics,  I  have  a  still  stronger  dislike 
to  no  education  at  all.  I  think  by  educa- 
tion that  principles  of  a  more  liberal  kind 
may  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
population,  and  that  if  one  is  more  likely 
to  be  led  by  ecclesiastical  authority  than 
another  it  is  the  ignorant  and  ill-used 
man.    But  I  ask  your  Lordships  whe- 
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tlier  the  Bill  before  it  can  be  regarded 
as  a  remedy.  Its  proTisions  are  ex- 
tremely simple — it  differs  from  the  Bill 
of  1866  only  in  the  fact  that  it  treats 
the  Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
versity, if  not  with  scant  justice,  at 
any  rate,  very  cavalierly.  It  deprives 
the  Colleges  of  their  independent  exist- 
ence, and  merges  them  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity. Now,  what  is  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  this  measure  ?  If  an  Examining 
Board  is  wanted,  there  is  the  University 
of  London,  and  also  that  of  Dublin,  at 
either  of  which  it  is,  I  believe,  possible 
to  obtain  degrees  without  actual  resi- 
dence. That,  of  course,  is  the  case  with 
the  University  of  London,  and,  I  under- 
stand, at  Dublin  also,  on  payment  of  the 
necessary  fees.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
very  urgent  necessity  for  the  Bill.  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  anything  very 
harmful  in  it ;  I  am  the  last  person  to 
say  so,  because  I  remember  that  my  Col- 
leagues in  the  late  Government  of  1866 
proposed  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Queen's  University ;  but  I  do  ven- 
ture to  assort  that,  as  a  remedy  for  a 
grievance,  this  scheme  is  wholly  in- 
adequate. Is  it  impossible  that  this 
grievance  should  be  remedied?  We 
have  last  year  seen  the  Government  deal 
in  a  very  liberal  and  wise  way  with  the 
question  of  intermediate  education — and 
we  may  ask  what  can  be  the  reason  why 
University  Education  should  be  treated 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  ?  The 
noble  and  learned  Earl  has  said  that  the 
Government  disapprove  the  Bill  in  the 
other  House  because  it  proposes  to  en- 
dow a  particular  College ;  and  to  endow 
a  particular  College  was  inconsistent  with 
the  compact  made  with  respect  to  the 
Surplus  Fund  of  the  Irish  Church.  But 
is  it  impossible  to  find  a  way  of  dis- 
posing of  part  of  that  surplus  in  some 
manner  congenial  to  the  measure  of  last 
year  ?  No  one  imagines  that  the  direct 
endowment  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  College 
could  be  proposed  or  carried,  either  by 
the  present,  or  by  any  Government ; 
but  the  Bill  of  last  year  has  not  en- 
dowed intermediate  schools,  and  I  can- 
not see  why  it  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
pact made  that  the  surplus  should  bo 
employed  for  one  educational  purpose 
and  not  for  the  other.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  argued  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Parliament  that  passed  the  Bill  for 
the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church 
that  the  surplus  should  not  be  used  for 


any  such  object ;  but  that  contention  has 
been  disposed  of  by  the  unanswerable  ar- 
gument that  one  Parliament  cannot  bind 
another.  I  go,  however,  on  the  principle 
that  this  Parliament  has  already  decided 
the  question  by  determining  that  the 
surplus  may  be  applied  to  Irish  educa- 
tion ;  and,  that  being  so,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine why  it  cannot  be  used  as  well  for 
higher  as  for  lower  education.  The 
word  **  endowment"  has  been  much 
insisted  on,  and  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  said  that, 
though  he  could  not  sanction  an  endow- 
ment, he  could  say  nothing  with  respect 
to  grants.  Can  it  be  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  propose  a  grant? 
Nothing,  I  think,  could  be  more  un- 
desirable than  to  make  it  necessary  to 
vote  year  after  year  fresh  educational 

grants  —  I  feel  that  those  for  the 
ueen's  Colleges  have  already  caused 
more  than  enough  trouble.  Now,  would 
it  not  bo  possible,  I  will  ask,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  of  those  grants,  and  to 
provide  that  a  portion  of  the  Church 
revenues  should  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  available  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  for  all  students  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  University? 
Suppose  that  a  permanent  sum  out  of 
the  Church  Surplus  were  allocated  to 
the  students  of  all  the  Colleges,  so  as  to 
secure  that  the  Colleges  should  have 
their  fair  share  of  the  advantages  thus 
conferred,  and  that  the  Parliamentary 
grant  were  at  the  same  time  withdrawn. 
A  statesman-like  scheme  might  thus  be 
produced  which  would  place  education  in 
Ireland  onapermanentlysatisfactoryfoot- 
ing.  The  question  once  thus  settled,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  its  coming  year 
by  year  before  Parliament,  and  very  little 
more  might  possibly  be  heard  of  the 
subject  for  years  to  come.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  present  Bill  furnishes  no 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  may  be 
thought  that  I,  and  those  with  whom  I 
generally  act,  have  a  certain  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  casting  doubt  on  the 
utility  of  the  measure,  and  that — to  use 
a  common  expression  —  our  cue  is  to 
throw  dirt  on  the  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment. So  far  from  that,  however, 
being  the  case,  although  I  regard  the 
Bill  as  a  mere  shadow,  I  do  not  wish  to 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
settlement  of  the  question  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  a 
very  pleasant  feeling  to  look  on  at  the 
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dlffioultieB  of  others.    The  poet  said — 

'*  Snaye,  man  magno,  tnrbantibiiB  sBqaora  Tentia, 
£  tori  alterioB  xnagniun  ipectare  Uborem ; " 

but  it  was  so— 

"Non  qaia  vezari  qaemqnam  eat  jnonnda 

Yoluptaa, 
Sdd  qaibus  ipse  malia  careaa  quia  cemere 
suave  est/' 

And  the  condition  is  wanting  in  the 
present  instance,  for  the  question  is  one 
which  has  perplexed  all  Ooyemments 
in  past  years,  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
all  parties,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at 
large,  that  it  should  be  settled.  It  is 
because  I  cannot  see  that  the  measure 
before  the  House  affords  any  prospect 
whatever  of  solving  the  difficulty  that 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  serious  attention  of  your  Lord- 
ships. 

TisooTJOT  CRANBEOOK :  My  Lords, 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  who  has 
just  sat  down  appears  to  me  somewhat 
inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  has  arrived.  If  the  measure  be  of 
the  worthless  character  the  noble  Earl 
has  described,  and  if  it  affords  no  solu- 
tion of  the  question  with  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  deal,  then  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  concluded 
his  remarks  by  moving  that  it  should  be 
put  aside,  and  that  the  time  of  the 
House  should  be  no  further  wasted  upon 
it.  But  the  Bill,  at  all  events,  has  this 
merit — ^that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  its 
.  provisions.  He  has  admitted  ^at  so  far 
as  it  goes  it  is  not  objectionable.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance that  there  is  a  measure  before  the 
House,'  with  regard  to  which  noble  Lords 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  can  thus  far 
agree.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  say,  as 
I  said  when  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  before  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, that,  personally,  my  predilections 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  denominational 
education.  Upon  that  point  I  have 
never  concealed  my  opinion.  I  believe 
it  is  the  system  which  is  best,  and  the 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned.  But  your  Lordships  have 
to  consider  what  occurred  when  the 
Irish  Church  was  disestablished.  The 
principle  was  then  laid  down  that  for 
the  future  in  Ireland  religion  was  not  to 
be  patronized ;  that  no  distinction  was  to 
be    made   between   one   religion   and 
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another;  and  that  no  one  religion  was 
to  have  any  endowment  over  the  other. 
That  was  the  principle  laid  down  em- 
phatically —  that  is  the  condition  of 
things  as  they  now  exist  in  Ireland — 
and  you  must  look  at  the  question  in 
l^at  light.  In  England,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  the  Universities  have  been 
placed  on  a  similar  footing;  and  it  is 
just  as  hard,  I  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, that  in  Ireland  Churchmen  should 
be  deprived  of  their  right  to  denomi- 
national education  as  that  Boman 
Catholics  should  be.  In  England,  too, 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
have  been  deprived  of  rights  which  they 
did  not  so  much  value  as  exclusive 
rights,  as  a  privilege  which  enabled 
them  to  obtain  education  for  their 
children  in  the  form  most  consonant  to 
their  feelings.  A  different  principle 
has,  however,  be6n  laid  down,  and  it  is 
upon  that  principle  that  the  present 
Bill  is  based.  The  noble  Earl  hss 
spoken  of  the  simplicity  of  the  measure. 
No  doubt,  it  is  of  a  simple  character; 
but  it  is  so,  because  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals  is  one  which  admits  of 
only  a  simple  form  of  solution.  The 
moment  a  certain  point  is  passed 
passions  and  controversiee  are  likely 
to  be  aroused,  which  will  prevent  you 
from  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  proposal  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  shall  be  simple.  The  noble  Earl 
himself  said  that  when  he  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  solution  of  the 
question  had  suggested  itself  to  him, 
which  was  not  altogether  dissimilar  to 
the  plan  now  before  the  House.  The 
Government  acknowledge  that  there 
exists — I  do  not  care  whether  it  be 
called  a  grievance  or  a  deficiency — ^in 
connection  with  the  subject,  and  they 
believe  that  the  plan  which  they  have 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment is  the  most  equitable  way  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  The  noble  Earl  referred  to 
the  proposals  made  by  Lord  Mayo  with 
the  view  to  providing  a  remedy  for 
that  deficiency,  and  said  that  if  they 
had  been  accepted  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholics would  have  had  the  advantage 
of  an  endowment ;  but,  instead,  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Irish  Church  were  over- 
thrown. But  your  Lordships  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  circumstances  at  that 
time  were  very  different  from  what  they 
are  now.     At  that  time  denominational 
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education  was  recognized ;   and  if  that 
Bill   had    been    accepted,  the   Boman 
Catholics  would  have  had  the  advantage 
of  concurrent  endowment,  of  which,  by 
their  refusal,  they  deprived  themselves. 
But  when  the  Irish  Church  was  dis- 
established, it  was  settled  that  the  ground 
on  which  peace  should  be  made  was  that 
Ireland  should  be  secularized ;  that  no 
religious  denomination  there  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  inequality  with 
any  other ;  but  that  all  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  level.     So  far  as  the  Boman 
Catholics  were  concerned,  they,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  received  a  permanent  en- 
dowment for    the    education    of    their 
priesthood;  the  Presbyterians  got  the 
Regium  Donum ;   and  a  certain  sum  was 
given  to  the  Disestablished  Church  in 
order  to  compensate  for  what  was  called 
the  recent  endowments;  but  that  was 
really  a  question  of  compensation  only, 
and  not  a  question  of  the  principle  of 
religious  endowment.     As  to  what  has 
been  done  in  reference  to  the  subject 
this  year,  I  will  observe  that  the  G-o- 
vemment  saw  the  difficulty  of  passing 
any  measure    dealing  with  the   ques- 
tion of  Irish  University  Education  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session ; 
but  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
had  entirely  changed,  and  a  measure 
was  introduced  into  the  other  House 
which  —  not  directly,  but  indirectly  — 
proposed  endowment,  the  G-ovemment 
thought  it  was  better  to  state  what  they 
really  meant  to  do  in  the  matter,  and, 
therefore,  the  Bill  under  discussion  has 
been    laid    on    the    Table.     The    Bill 
proposes  a  University  in  Ireland  ab- 
sorbing the  Queen's  University,  but  not 
interfering  with  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
The  Queen's  University  of  Ireland  is 
not  a  teaching,  but  an  examining  Uni- 
versity.     With  respect  to  this  Univer- 
sity, tiie  Government  propose  to  consti- 
tute the  enlarged  University  on  the  same 
footing,  very  much,  as  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity is  at  present.      I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  done  in  the  future ;  but,  as 
the  noble  Earl  has  said,  nobody  at  the 
present  day  would  attempt  to  endow 
directly  a  Boman  Catholic  institution. 
The  noble  Earl  spoke  of  the  poor  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  as  if  they  were  the 
persons  to  be  admitted  to  University 
Education ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  as  being  that  poor 

Sopulation.      Now,   my  Lords,  do  not 
eceive  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  it 


is  probable  or  possible  that  any  Oovem- 
ment  will  bestow  money  with  so  lavish 
a  hand  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
poor  population,  and  give  them  an  edu- 
cation which  they  could  not  otherwise 
get.      The  outside  you  can  ever  do  is  to 
grive  special  prizes  to  successful  students. 
The  question  of  a  grant  is  one  for  the 
House  of  Commons;    but  with  respect 
to  the  Queen's  University,  it  is  in  a 
totally  different  position  from  that  of 
the  Queen's  Colleges;    and  as  to  the 
University  about  to  be  constituted,  it 
will  not  at  all  raise  those  controversies 
which  the  Queen's  Colleges  might  raise. 
Now,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  present 
condition     of    affairs  ?      The     Boman 
Catholics   complain  that  they  have  a 
grievance  in  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
degree  in  any  University  in  Ireland. 
They  complain,  beyond  that,  that  they 
are  shut  out  of  a  University  Education — 
that  they  have  none  of  the  Educational 
advantages   which   are  given  to   other 
denominations  in  Ireland.      That  state 
of  things  was  remedied  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  prepare  youths 
for  a  University  Education.     A   great 
deal  has    been    done    by  the  Boman 
Catholics,  as  the  noble  Earl  has  said. 
They  have  founded  that  College  which 
has  been  distinguished  by  some  very  re- 
markable men  who  have  been  connected 
with  it,  and  who  have  done  much  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  much  more ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  there 
is  a  University  in  Ireland  at  their  dis- 
posal the  Boman  Catholics,  by  their  own 
exertions,  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
the  University  which  we  propose.     If 
we  were  to  take  the  step  recommended 
by  the  noble  Earl,  we  should  at  once 
raise  controversies  which  by  this  Bill 
we  are  enabled  to  avoid.      By  this  Bill 
we  are  enabled,  in  the  matter  of  Univer- 
sity Education,  to  do  justice  to  every  sect 
and  creed  in  Ireland.      When  the  Uni- 
versity which  we  propose    is    in    full 
operation    it  will  confer   the  greatest 
possible  benefits,  and  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Boman  Catholic  popu- 
lation. 

LoBD  O'HAGAN:  My  Lords,  last 
year,  when  the  Intermediate  Education 
Bill  for  Ireland  was  introduced  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack, I  had  real  pleasure  in  giving  it 
my  humble  but  earnest  support.    It  was 
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the  measure  of  a  Qovemment  to  wliicli 
I  am  in  opposition,  and  it  was  calculated 
to  secure  for  them  much  acceptance  and 
approval.  But  it  was  just  in  its  prin- 
ciple, impartial  in  its  action,  comprehen- 
sive and  efficient  in  its  machinery,  and 
designed  to  promote  the  sound  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  people,  without  annoyance 
to  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  any 
section  of  them ;  and  I  was  prompt  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  its  merits 
and  my  gratitude  for  the  great  boon 
which  it  bestowed.  I  hoped  that  I 
might  to-day  have  welcomed  a  similar 
act  of  wise  and  benevolent  statesman- 
ship, and  seen  a  measure  drawn  on  the 
same  lines  and  aimed  at  the  same  re- 
sults, mutatis  mutandis^  to  which  I  might 
have  given  warm  adhesion.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a  measure  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable  men, 
and  would  have  largely  tended  to  secure 
the  equality  and  justice  for  which  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  for  many  years 
contended.  The  precedent  was  com- 
plete— in  establishing  identical  rights 
amongst  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  giving,  for  the  purposes  of 
intermediate  education,  the  same  aid 
which  would  have  been  effective,  with 
proper  modification,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  University  available  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  And  as  the  precedent  was  com- 
plete, the  time  for  applying  it  was 
auspicious.  The  Bill  introduced  into 
the  Commons,  with  the  full  approval  of 
Catholic  Ireland,  was  moderate  in  its 
provisions,  and  presented  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  with  a  real  wish  to  effect 
an  honourable  compromise.  I  shall,  of 
course,  like  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
on  the  Woolsack,  avoid  any  discussion  of 
the  details  of  a  measure  which  is  not 
before  this  House ;  but  I  may  be  for- 
given for  repeating  the  protest  uttered 
by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  Cross  Benches 
(Earl  Grey)  against  the  doctrine  which 
would  preclude  Parliament  from  freely 
applying  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church 
Fund,  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  public 
benefit.  In  my  mind,  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  an  application  of  Irish  money, 
for  Irish  purposes,  more  legitimate  than 
that  which  would  be  made  in  improving 
the  education  of  Ireland,  and  so  pro- 
moting her  very  highest  interests.  But, 
surely,  the  action  of  the  last  Session 
should  make  controversy  on  this  point 
impossible.  If  it  was  allowable  to  give 
£1,000,000  of  the  fund  to  be  spent,  inter 
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alia,  on  result  fees  confessedly  for  the 
assistance  of  intermediate  schools  of  all 
denominations,  with  what  sort  of  con- 
sistency can  it  be  said  that  there  would 
be  breach  of  faith,  or  violation  of  prin- 
ciple, in  bestowing  as  much,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way,  for  schools 
supplying  a  higher  culture  ?  There  was 
nothing  of  sectarian  endowment  in  the 
first  allocation  of  the  money,  although 
Koman  Catholics  had  the  benefit  of  it, 
like  other  people ;  and  there  would  be  as 
little  in  the  second.  The  result  fees  are 
received  by  sectarian  institutions ;  bat 
not  because  they  are  sectarian  or  for 
sectarian  purposes.  The  State  demands 
only  good  secular  instruction,  and  pays 
for  nothing  else.  It  concerns  itself,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  only  with  the  manufactured 
article ;  and  if  that  be  supplied  in  good 
condition,  the  manufacturer  has  his  re- 
ward, whether  he  be  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, or  Episcopalian.  The  cases 
seem  to  me  undistinguishable,  and 
Parliament  would  be  perfectly  within 
its  right,  if  it  dealt  with  the  second  as  it 
wisely  and  generously  dealt  with  the 
first.  But  we  have  the  highest  autho- 
rity for  denying  any  distinction  between 
them,  and  asserting  the  Constitutional 
power  of  the  Legislature  so  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  originally  entertained  about 
it.  In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  0' Conor  Don's  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  used 
these  words — 

"  In  the  debate  of  to-day,  as  to  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  alter  the 
disposition  of  the  funds,  which  was  contem- 
plated by  Parliament  at  the  time  the  Church 
was  disestablished,  everybody,  of  course,  must 
admit  that,  at  all  events,  technically  speaking, 
it  is  free  to  Parliament  to  alter  the  work  which 
has  been  done  by  a  precedinf^  Parliament,  and 
to  vary  the  disposition  of  the  funds  which  were 
formerly  intended  to  be  appropriated  in  a  cer- 
tain way." — [3  Hansard,  ccxlvi.  990.] 

The  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  to  which  he  adverted  as  to  a 
Conscience  Clause  and  other  things  have 
no  real  exisience.  So  that  principle, 
precedent,  and  authority  combined  to 
justify  conclusively  the  proposal  of  the 
0' Conor  Don,  in  this  regard.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  an  honest  effurt  to  attain 
a  fair  and  moderate  solution  of  a  diffi- 
cult question,  and  if  that  question  be 
not  solved,  the  fault  will  not  rest  with 
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the  Irisli  people  or  the  Irish  Catholic 
Episcopacy.     The   reasons  for   making 
such  an  effort  and  helping  it  to  a  happy 
issue  are,  in  my  mind,  irresistible,  and 
clearly  confessed  to  be  so  by  the  Bill 
which  has  just  been  presented  for  your 
Lordships'   consideration.     Utterly  in- 
adequate, as  I  believe  it,  to  satisfy  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  full  and  last- 
ing settlement  of  a  question  of  capital 
importance  to  Ireland  and  the  Empire, 
it  is,  at  least,  an  emphatic  testimony  to 
the  necessity  of  somehow  reaching  such 
a  settlement.    Of  that  necessity  the  de- 
claration and  the  acts  of  statesmen  and 
Administrations    of  every    Party    had 
already  made  repeated  avowal,  placing 
it  fairly  beyond  dispute.     The  Head  of 
one  Government  deplored  the  scandal- 
ous condition  of  Irish  University  Educa- 
tion.    The  Chief  of  another  negotiated 
as  to  the  terms  of  a  scheme  for  its  im- 
provement.   There  is  almost  universal 
assent  that  a    grievance  exists  which 
must  have  a  remedy;  and  that  assent 
was  never  more  emphatically  expressed 
than  by  the  late  speeches  of  Ministers  in 
**  another  place, '*  and  by  the  admission, 
inevitably  involved  in   the  production 
of  this  measure,  that  for  the  masses  of 
the  Irish  people  existing  institutions  do 
not  properly  supply  the  means  of  higher 
instruction.    Trinity  College  is  venerable 
in  its  antiquity,  ample  in  its  endowments, 
liberal  in  its  spirit,  and  illustrious  in  the 
great  men  who  have  passed  through  its 
portals.     The  Queen's  Colleges,  estab- 
lished by  Sir  Hobert  Peel  with  an  honest 
purpose  to  serve  and  satisfy  the  Irish 
community,  have  very  able  Professors, 
very  ample  funds,  and  very  great  attrac- 
tions for  their  students  in  the  way  of 
scholastic  honours  and  substantial  re- 
wards.   But,  excellent  as  these  institu- 
tions are  for  all  who  can  use  them  con- 
scientiously,   they    have    undoubtedly 
failed  to  supply  the  mental  requirements 
of  the  Catholic  people.     The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  are  Catholics,  and 
from  the  existing  Colleges  they  have  no 
proportionate   advantage.      It  may  be 
said  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  population 
are  poor  and  backward  in  intelligence, 
and    less  fit  or  eager  for    University 
training  than  their  fellow- subjects  of 
other  creeds.    Admitting  that  it  may  be 
so,  still  the  disproportion  is  enormous 
and  unnatural,  and  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they 
exist  is  made  conclusive  by  repeated  de- 


clarations of  thousands  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  of  Catholics — Peers, 
magistrates,  traders,  and  landowners — 
all  affirming  the  necessity  of  a  change  ; 
and,  even  more,  by  the  abundant  contri- 
butions of  a  poor  community  made,  year 
after  year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
until,  in  the  aggregate,  they  amount  to 
nearly  £200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  supporting    a  Catholic 
University.      But  I  need  not  multiply 
proofs  of  the  feeling  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  pervades  the  Catholic  multi- 
tude.    This  Bill,  I  repeat,  is  conclusive 
as  to  its  existence,  and  conclusive  also 
in  demonstrating  that  means  must  be 
adopted,  and  means  very  different  from 
those  which  it  supplies,  to  remove  that 
feeling  by  taking  away  the  educational 
inequality  and  the  educational  injustice 
in  which  it  has  originated.     With  that 
feeling  you  may  have  little  sympathy. 
You  may  say  it  is  prompted  by  submis- 
sion to  authority  which  you  do  not  re- 
spect.    You  may  call  it  unreasonable  or 
unwise  if  you  will,  and  blame  those  who 
cherish  it  for  foregoing  those  intellec- 
tual advantages  which  are  undoubtedly 
within  their  reach,  merely  because  they 
cling  to  a  principle  which  asserts  the 
paramount  necessity  of  uniting  religious 
with  secular  instruction.     My  Lords,  it 
does   not  concern  me  to   maintain  the 
opposite  conclusion.     It  is  enough  for 
my  argument,  if  the   majority  of  the 
Queen's  Irish  subjects  are  clearly  shown 
to    have    convictions    which,    however 
formed  and  however  estimated  by  others, 
disable  them  from  profiting  by  institu- 
tions of  the  State  to  which  their  fellow 
men  may  honestly  have  access,  and  gain 
great  benefits  without  compromise  of 
conscience.      In  this  country,  they  are 
free  to  cherish  those  convictions ;  and  to 
put  them  at  disadvantage  and  subject 
them  to  disability,  because  they  exercise 
their  unquestionable  right  in  doing  so, 
is,  in  their  judgment  and  in  mine,  a 
grievance  and  a  wrong.     They  claim 
educational  equality,  and  nothing  more. 
Their    claim  is  logical,   constitutional, 
and  righteous ;  and  one  way  or  another, 
at  one  time  or  another,  by  one  Parliament 
or  another,  it  will  certainly  be  allowed. 
The  full  concession  of  that  claim  may 
be  difficult,  not  only  because  of  sectarian 
and  Party  prejudice,  which  makes  men 
slow  to  recognize  the  right  of  others  to 
think  as  freely  as  themselves  ;  but  be- 
cause of  the  prestige  which  attaches  to 
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old  seminaries^  the  completeness  of  their 
machinery,   and   their    resulting  supe- 
riority over  competing    institutions  of 
shorter  standing  and  less  well- accoutred 
to  fulfil  their  purpose.     It  may  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible,  for  these  or  other 
reasons,  during  many  a  long  year  to 
achieve  real  educational  equality  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  it  behoves  the  State  to  pro- 
mote it  by  all  feasible  means,  and,  so 
far  as  may  be,  to  redress  the  balance 
between   those  who  ,  are  content  with 
purely    secular  instruction    and    those 
who  are  not,  and  to  secure  fair  play 
for    the    latter  by  such    assistance  in 
satisfying  their  desire  for  good  Uni- 
versity training,  as   may  enable   them 
to  maintain,   at  least,    an  honourable 
place  in    the    competition    of  intellec- 
tual   progress.      Unless    something    of 
the  sort  be  done,  the   demand  of   the 
Irish  Catholics  remains  untouched,  the 
inequality  unrectified,  and  the  injustice 
unredressed.       If    one  section  of   the 
community    receives    from     the    State 
the  completest  apparatus  for  teaching 
and    endowment,  under    conditions    of 
which  it  cordially  approves,  and  another 
is  denied  any  use  of  the  apparatus  be- 
cause its  principles,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
forbid  it  to  fulfil  those  conditions,  the 
disparity  is  flagrant,  and,  in  a  country 
where  men  are  equal  before  the  law, 
ought  surely  to  be  done  away.     Now, 
my  Lords,   I   am    sorry  to    say    that, 
this  being  the    real    grievance    to  be 
dealt  with,  it  is  not  even  approached  by 
the  proposals  of  the  Bill.    The  measure 
is  substantially  a  reproduction  of  the 
Supplemental  Charter  of    1867,  which 
was    so    violently    denounced    by    the 
enemies  of  the  Liberal  Administration 
of  the  time,  and  destroyed  by  the  efforts 
of  the  friends  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
And  it  is  offered,  when  circumstances 
have  wholly  changed — after  the  nego- 
tiations   with    Lord    Mayo,   the  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.   Gladstone's  Bill,    and  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  educational 
equality  by  many  of  the  best  and  most 
influential   Conservatives  and  Liberals 
in   the   House  of   Commons.     It  is  a 
thing  born  out  of  time,  and  felt  on  all 
hands   to   be   an    unwelcome    and  un- 
wished-for  abortion.     It  offers  merely 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  degrees, 
in   a    new  University,   to   all    comers, 
wherever  or  by  whatever  means  they 
have  obtained  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  matriculation.    But  it  gives  no  aid 
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towards  the  attainment  of  that  know- 
ledge.    It  makes  to  the  majority  no 
compensation    or  counterpoise  for  the 
abundant    provision    secured     to     the 
minority.     It  avoids  the  difficulty,  and 
ignores  the  complaint,  with  which  the 
Legislature  has  been  asked  to  deal.    No 
doubt,   the  increase  of  facility  for  ob- 
taining degrees  is  in  itself  a  good  thing ; 
but  even  with  reference  to  that,  its  sola 
concession,   it  really  gives  nothing  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.     Foregoing  the 
advantages  of  residentiary  study,  they 
have  already  the  right  to  obtain  degrees 
in  Trinity  College  without  living  there, 
and  those  degrees  will,  for  many  a  day, 
have  a  higher  value  than  others  com- 
paratively discredited  by  the  novelty  of 
the    institution    which    bestows    them. 
They  can  graduate  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, passing  at  their  own  homes  the 
examinations  which  are  held  in  Ireland 
by  its  officers ;  and,  again,  degrees  so  ob- 
tained are  certainly  not  less  valuable  than 
will  be  those  of  a  University  still  in  posw 
and  as  yet  unnamed.     This  Bill  gives 
the  Irish  Catholic  nothing  which  he  has 
not  in  better  form  already,  and  denies 
him  everything  for  which  he  has  asked 
and  waited  through  years  of  deferred 
hope,  and  social  disadvantage  and  pe- 
cuniary   sacrifice.      He   demands   edu- 
cational equality,  and  his  inferiority  is 
continued,  and  Parliament  is  invited  to 
sanction     and    perpetuate    the    wrong 
against  which  he  has  protested.     My 
Lords,  I  say,  in  the  words  of  a  great 
journal  not  unfriendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  **  This   will  never  do."     If  any 
change  was  to  be  made,  surely  it  should 
have  aimed  to  supply  admitted  wants 
and     content    reasonable    aspirations. 
The    Bill    is     its    own    condemnation. 
Hahemus    reum     conjitentem.      It    is    a 
solemn  confession  of  the  need  of  im- 
provement,   and    it    leaves    things    no 
better  than   they   were.    Why  should 
this  be  ?     Why  should  one  class  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Realm,  who  loyally  bear 
its  burdens  and  sustain  its  interests  as 
much  as  any  other,  be    debarred  from 
privileges  which  others  enjoy,  because 
they    prefer    religious    education,    and 
decline    for    their     children    education 
which   is   not  religious?    I  remember, 
whilst  the  school  controversy  raged  in 
England,  feeling  some  sense  of  indig- 
nation when  I  heard  a  leading  secularist 
at  once  haughtily  and  condescendingly 
declare  that   dcnominationalists  might 
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educate  their  children,  if  they  pleased, 
according  to  their  own  principles;  but 
that  they  must  pay  for  the  education  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  The  secularist 
and  the  denomination alist  must  pay  the 
same  taxes  and  sustain  the  same  social 
liabilities  ;  but  the  one  should  have  his 
child  instructed  through  the  public 
money,  and  the  other  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
as  little  of  equity  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment, as  of  modesty  in  the  pretension 
to  such  a  preference  by  the  State  for  one 
set  of  opinions,  when  all  which  consist 
with  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth 
should  enjoy  an  equal  favour.  If  this 
Bill  should  pass  in  its  present  shape, 
those  who  are  desirous  of  religious  edu- 
cation will  stand  precisely  where  they 
are,  with  an  additional  opportunity  of 
scrambling  for  degrees  as  best  they  may ; 
whilst  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  to  which,  ex  hypothesiy  and 
on  concession,  they  will  have  practically 
no  access,  will  retain  their  great  reve- 
nues and  shower  golden  prizes  of  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships  and  bursaries 
and  exhibitions,  on  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  belong  to  them.  They 
will  continue  to  supply  all  the  appliances 
and  means  of  a  perfect  education,  while 
the  outside  multitudes  who  cannot  share 
in  these  excellent  things  will  be  left  to 
pine  and  struggle,  in  the  hopeless  effort 
to  achieve  such  knowledge  as  may  en- 
able them  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  their  neighbours  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Assume,  what  this  Bill  confesses  to 
be  true,  that  there  are  very  many  in 
Ireland  whose  convictions  must  put  them 
in  this  position,  and  what  have  we  but 
penalties  still  imposed  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  conscience,  and  premiums  still 
bestowed  for  the  profession  of  particular 
opinions  ?  My  Lords,  I  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  this  Bill  amended  in  its  fur- 
ther progress.  It  is  at  present  an 
ungainly  skeleton.  But  it  may  easily 
be  clothed  with  flesh  and  muscle,  ani- 
mated with  life,  and  made  pleasant  to 
see  and  profitable  to  use.  I  still  hope 
for  the  just  and  reasonable  settlement 
which  the  Government  has  power  to 
make,  and  from  which  it  will  earn  grati- 
tude and  honour.  Let  it  seize  the 
opportunity  of  solving  a  vexed  and 
embarrassing  and  dangerous  question. 
Let  it  refuse  to  disappoint  the  awakened 
hopes  of  Ireland.  It  has  made  pregnant 
admissions;   let  it  accept  their  conse- 


quences. It  has  confessed  a  grievance ; 
let  it  be  wise  and  generous  in  affording 
adequate  redress. 

The  Earl  of  LEITEIM  :  My  Lords, 
I  have  not  been  trained  at  either  of  the 
Universities ;  but  my  anxiety  to  see  this 
question  settled  is  so  great  that  I  will, 
on  this  occasion,  suffer  my  patriotism  to 
overcome  my  diffidence.  My  Lords, 
when  this  measure  was  introduced  into 
your  Lordships'  House,  the  noble  Earl 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  interro- 
gated the  Government  as  to  whether 
they  were  really  in  earnest  in  their  de- 
sire to  pass  this  measure  this  Session  ? 
The  answer  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Prime 
Minister  was  significant,  for  he  stated 
that  it  depended  much  upon  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville)  and  his 
Friends  whether  or  not  this  measure 
became  law.  I  do  not  complain — bit- 
terly, at  all  events — of  the  criticism 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  this  mea- 
sure by  noble  Lords  opposite.  The  Bill 
was  criticized  with  some  warmth  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  spoke  last 
'Lord  O'Hagan).  He  described  it  as 
inadequate  and  useless.  I  will  go  with 
him  so  far  as  the  word  '*  inadequate  " 
describes  the  measure ;  but  as  to  being 
**  useless"  I  deny  it.  Then  the  noble 
Earl,  also,  who  opened  the  debate,  do- 
scribed  it  as  inadequate  ;  I  go  with  him 
on  those  grounds — I  think  it  is  inade- 
quate for  the  requirements  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland.  My  Lords,  I  think 
you  will  follow  with  some  attention  the 
criticism  of  noble  Lords  opposite — for  I 
gather  with  much  satisfaction  that  really 
there  was  not  any  criticism  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bill.  I  congratulate 
the  Government  upon  the  basis  upon 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  this  great  question.  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  principle  of  this 
measure  ;  but  I  must  point  out  that  the 
question  can  only  be  settled  by  compro- 
mise, and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered presumptuous  if  I  venture  to 
indicate  a  way  in  which  the  difficulties 
may  be  removed.  I  suggest  that  they 
follow  out  the  lines  upon  which  they 
proceeded  last  Session  in  reference  to 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  The 
question  of  endowment  of  any  denomi- 
nation will  not  then  arise.  I  would  also 
humbly  suggest  that  in  the  matricula- 
tion examination  for  the  new  University 
some  exhibitions  might  be  given — say 
£50  or  £100 — to  a  certain  number  of 
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candidates  annually,  to  be  continued  for 
three  years.  That  would  enable  them 
to  pay  for  and  obtain  the  higher  educa- 
tion, and  would  eventually  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  degree  in  the  new  University. 
Those  exhibitions  should  bo  open  to  all 
— Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics — 
though  I  do  not  deny  that,  probably,  the 
larger  number  would  be  obtained  by 
Boman  Catholic  students.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  deny  to  Boman  Catholics 
the  higher  education  which  at  present  is 
not  within  their  reach,  when  they  can 
obtain  it  by  the  arrangement  recognized 
by  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  My 
Lords,  for  that  purpose  a  grant  and 
endowment  from  the  Irish  Church  Sur- 
plus Fund  might  be  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  of 
last  year.  The  amount  required  would 
not  be  much— £15,000  or  £20,000  would 
be  sufficient — and  I  urge  upon  the  Go- 
vernment not  to  deny  that  University 
Education  which  the  people  of  Ireland 

The  Eabl  op  DONOUQHMOBE 
hoped  the  Government  would  try  to 
make  some  provision  in  the  nature  of 
endowment.  He  reminded  their  Lord- 
ships that  if  the  present  occasion  were 
allowed  to  pass,  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  would  have  very  mate- 
rially increased  when  the  question  should 
come  to  be  re-considered.  Some  further 
concession,  he  held,  should,  therefore, 
be  made  by  the  Government. 

Lord  INCHIQUIN  :  My  Lords,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  not  to  remain  silent 
upon  this  matter,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Ireland.  I  heard 
the  statement  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack  made  the 
other  evening  in  introducing  this  Bill, 
and,  while  I  thought  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  was  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
I  considered  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to 
be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  claims 
of  my  Boman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men. Now,  my  Lords,  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  Disestablished  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  as  one  entirely  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  Boman  Catholicism ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  a  very 
serious  grievance,  and  one  which  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  they  should  have 
brought  forward  on  this  occasion.  I  can 
only  express  my  sincere  regret  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  not  looked 
the    matter    boldly    in   the   face,    and 

The  Earl  of  Leitrim 


brought  in  a  Bill  that  would  have  set 
the  question  finally  at  rest.  An  observa- 
tion fell  from  the  noble  Viscount  who 
spoke  from  the  Ministerial  Bench 
(Viscount  Cranbrook),  which  appeared 
to  me  scarcely  to  be  justified.  He 
said  there  was  perfect  equality  in  Ire- 
land in  regard  to  this  question  of 
Irish  University  Education.  I  am  not 
prepared  altogether  to  go  that  length. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  has  been  opened 
to  everyone  that  may  have  a  desire  to 
go  there ;  but  by  this  time  it  must  be 
well  known  that  the  University  is  prac- 
tically a  University  mainly  used  by  the 
members  of  the  Disestablished  Church 
of  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
say  that  the  Catholics  are  placed  upon 
the  same  footing.  But,  my  Lords,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  Government  to  proceed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
of  last  year,  which  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  that  would  pro- 
vide that  Boman  Catholics  could  parti- 
cipate in  prizes  and  Scholarships,  and 
so  place  them  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  members  of  the  Disestablished 
Church ;  and,  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes, 
I  think  the  Government  can  perfectly 
well  use  the  Surplus  Funds  of  the  Dis- 
established Church  for  the  purpose.  I 
think,  too,  my  Lords,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  vote  such  a  grant  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  involving  an  annual 
application  to  Parliament,  which  would 
be  most  undesirable.  I  think,  my  Lords, 
it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  pass  such 
a  scheme,  and  if  it  had  been  proposed 
I  think  it  would  have  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  but  I  fail  to  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  the  present  Bill  will  in  any 
way  meet  the  necessities  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland.  I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  seriously  consider  what 
Amendments  it  will  be  satisfactoxy  to 
adopt. 

Eabl  SPENCEB:  My  Lords,  I  al- 
ways feel  reluctant  to  trespass  upon  your 
Lordships'  time ;  but  I  think  I  may  claim 
some  right  on  the  present  occasion  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  this  question, 
because  I  was  Her  Majesty's  Repre- 
sentative in  Ireland  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  gathering  the  opinions 
of    Irishmen   upon   the    subject;   and, 
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moreover,  I  took  a  part  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Bill  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  Go- 
vernment. I  confess  I  was  most  disap- 
pointed when  I  heard  the  statement  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl  the  other 
night  in  introducing  this  measure,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  Bill  presented  was 
not  one  which  would  satisfy  the  just 
wishes  ofthe  people  of  Ireland.  I  felt  some 
surprise  that  the  Government  should  have 
proposed  such  a  measure,  for  I  felt  sure 
that  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  would  know  as  well  as  any- 
body that  it  is  no  use  dealing  lightly 
with  this  question  after  its  settlement 
had  already  baffled  the  attempts  of  the 
two  Parties  in  the  State,  and  had 
caused  the  defeat  of  an  Administration 
at  a  time  when  it  could  boast  of  being 
one  of  the  strongest  the  country  has 
ever  seen.  So  far  as  this  debate  is 
concerned,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion  upon  the  subject;  as  the  Go- 
vernment, since  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Kimberley)  opened  the  debate, 
has  not  led  us  to  hope  that  any  conces- 
sion will  be  made  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
The  noble  Viscount  on  the  front  Minis- 
terial Bench  (Viscount  Cranbrook)  spoke 
of  the  Bill  as  a  Bill  which  woidd  settle 
this  great  and  important  question  ;  and, 
since  then,  if  nothing  more  was  required 
to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  inadequate,  there  were  no  less  than 
three  noble  Earls  on  the  Conservative 
Benches  who  rose  and  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  measure.  We 
have  already  heard  something  of  what 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  people  are, 
and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  have  not 
underrated  them.  They  are — That  they 
cannot  conscientiously  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Trinity  College ;  they  cannot 
send  their  sons  for  University  Education 
to  the  Queen's  Colleges.  They  have 
not  confidence  in  the  Governing  Bodies 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  Dublin 
Universitj' — at  all  events,  in  the  manner 
in  which  those  Bodies  regulate  the  exa- 
minations. Now,  it  may  be  said,  and 
it  has  been  said,  that  within  the  last 
few  years  a  great  measure  had  been  in- 
troduced— namely,  the  removal  of  all 
tests  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I 
quite  admit  that,  and  that  Catholics  may 
now  obtain  the  prizes  which  the  Collogo 
awards;  and  they  may  even  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  they  may  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 


College.  But  this  does  not  remove  the 
grievance  under  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics labour.  They  cannot  hope  to 
have  their  share  in  the  Governing  Body 
of  Trinity  College  for  many  years,  and 
they  object  to  send  their  sons  to  a  Col- 
lego  where  there  is  mixed  education. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  Now,  as  far  as  my 
individual  opinion  goes,  I  am  favourable 
to  the  principle  of  mixed  education.  I 
believe  that  students  may  pass  through 
it  without  the  least  danger  to  their 
religious  faith.  I  believe  that  great 
good  may  be  done  by  people  of  different 
faiths  completing  their  education  side 
by  side,  and  that  that  religious  rancour 
which  has  so  often  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Ireland  may  be  removed  by  that 
system.  But  we  know  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  were  instituted  upon  these 
principles,  and  that  it  was  hoped,  at  the 
time  those  Colleges  were  instituted,  that 
the  Eoman  Catholics  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  them.  But  what  do  we 
find  ?  We  do  not  find  that  these  Col- 
leges have  failed — on  the  contrary,  they 
have  done  great  good ;  but  do  we  find 
the  Roman  Catholics  approving  the 
system  upon  which  the  Queen's  Colleges 
were  established  ?  Far  from  it ;  you  will 
find  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  denounc- 
ing these  Colleges ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
organs  in  the  Press  condemn  them,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  people  decline  to  use 
them.  You  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  the 
Queen's  Colleges  and  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versities have  succeeded  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  anticipated.  It  may  be 
that  a  very  large  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics make  use  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
I  quite  admit  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  done 
so.  Consider  in  what  a  position  they 
are  when  they  go  to  those  Colleges.  It 
is  necessary  for  them  that  they  should 
receive  a  University  Education,  and  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  it  is  by  enter- 
ing either  the  Dublin  University  or  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  When  they  are 
placed  under  this  necessity  they  very 
often  have  to  disregard  the  advice  and 
teaching  of  their  spiritual  advisers,  and 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  feelings  and 
conscience.  But  is  it  fair  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  this  dilemma — that 
they  should  have  to  go  against  their 
own  conscience  in  order  to  obtain  this 
important  part  of  their  education?  I 
maintain  that  in  this  they  have  a  very 
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great  grieyancei  and  tbat  Parliament 
ought  to  offer  them  some  means  by 
which  they  can  obtain  a  University 
Education  without  being  placed  in 
such  a  position.  I  should  like  to 
allude  to  two  matters  connected  with  the 
non-residents  at  Universities.  An  allu- 
sion was  made  to  what  was  done  at 
Trinity  College  with  regard  to  non- 
residents, where  the  students  were  per- 
mitted to  take  their  degrees  if  they 
would  come  up  and  pass,  I  believe, 
eight  examinations.  This  would,  of 
course,  remove  a  great  many  of  the 
grievances  which  the  Boman  Catholics 
have ;  and  yet  do  we  find  that  of  the 
large  number  of  students  availing  them- 
selves of  this  means  of  obtaining  a 
degree  there  are  many  Boman  Catholic 
students  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain information  up  to  the  present  time  ; 
but  I  know  what  were  the  numbers  who 
were  admitted  by  that  mode  in  1871.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  in 
that  year  194  students  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  122  students 
attended  the  lectures,  whereas  only  72 
attended  no  lectures.  This,  I  think, 
will  show  to  what  extent  non-resident 
students  in  the  year  availed  themselves 
of  the  means  open  to  them,  and  that 
amongst  students  at  large  this  is  not  a 
favourite  mode  of  examination.  Now, 
we  will  just  look  how  many  Boman 
Catholics  attended  Trinity  College. 
There  were  11  Boman  Catholic  students, 
and  only  one  Boman  Catholic  was 
non-resident.  I  believe  we  shall  find 
that  the  Dublin  University  is  not  very 
much  resorted  to  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree.  I  under- 
stand that  the  London  University  is 
willing  to  send  over  an  Examiner  on 
payment  of  £30  to  examine  non-resident 
pupils.  But  I  know  this — that  up  to  the 
year  1868  there  were  only  59  students 
in  the  College  of  Carlow  who  used  this 
means  ;  and,  therefore,  from  these  facts, 
I  think  I  have  pointed  out  that  a  mere 
Examining  University  is  not  what  is 
wanted  in  Ireland,  and  that  some  higher 
means  of  teaching  than  those  at  present 
possessed  by  the  Boman  Catholics  is  re- 
quired. And  now  what  is  the  remedy 
for  the  existing  state  of  things  that  is 
proposed  by  this  Bill,  which  I  quite 
admit,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  a 
good  measure,  but  it  is  at  present  totally 
inadequate  ?  A  Boman  Catholic  would, 
under  its  provisions,  be  able  to  go  to  any 
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Boman  Catholic  institution  and  get  his 
education,  and  after  that  he  could  obtain 
a  degree  from  the  Examiners  of  the  new 
University.  But  this  would  not  remove 
the  grievance.  What  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics say  is  this — *'  We  have  to  compete 
in  a  race  in  which  we  are  too  heavily 
weighted.  The  Protestants  are  able  to 
get  the  best  possible  education  at  Col- 
leges endowed  with  State  money,  and 
where,  as  at  Galway,  Cork,  and  Bel- 
fast, the  State  has  provided  magnificent 
libraries  and  all  things  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  educational  advantages  of  these 
places ;  but  we — the  Boman  Catholics — 
are  entirely  dependent  on  private  mnni- 
ficence,  and  such  facilities  are  with  ns 
almost  entirely  wanting."  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  grievance  is  a  real  one,  and 
that  th  e  Boman  Catholics  are  handicapped 
so  severely  that  they  have  no  chance. 
There  is  a  very  considerable  grievance 
which  this  measure  will  in  no  way  re- 
move; but  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
Gbvemment  to  make  it  a  measure  of 
great  importance  ?  I  concur  with  thoee 
who  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
depart  from  the  principles  that  have 
been  laid  down  against  denominational 
endowments.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
only  sect  requiring  educational  endow- 
ments is  the  Boman  Catholic  sect.  How 
are  we  to  insure  that  some  other  sects 
will  not  make  a  similar  demand  in  the 
future  ?  Still,  I  feel  sure  that  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  grievance  can  be  found 
without  infringing  the  principle  I  have 
referred  to.  1  ag^ee  with  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  who  thought  that  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  secured  for  founding 
a  Professorial  Chair  and  making  the 
University  a  teaching  University,  with 
Scholarships,  bursaries,  &c.,  and  that  all 
this  could  be  done  without  violating  the 
principles  of  endowment  which  Parlia- 
ment had  expressly  approved.  In  con- 
clusion, I  protest  against  the  attempt 
now  made  to  carry  a  totally  inadequate 
measure  ;  and  I  urge  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  so  alter  the  Bill  as  to  render 
it  larger  and  more  comprehensive,  and 
one  that  will  be  worthy  of  Parliament, 
which  has  often  shown  that  it  knows 
how  to  increase  the  learning  of  the 
people. 

ViscouKT  P0WEB8C0UBT  :  My 
Lords,  I  know  perfectly  well  the  great 
want  there  is  of  education — I  mean  Uni- 
versity Education — ^for  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, and  I  do  hope  that  the  OoTerDment 
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will  now  boldly  insert  a  clause  into  this 
Bill  to  endow  &e  University. 

Ths  Mabquess  of  S ALISBTTEY  :  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  question 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland  is 
one  which  is  full  of  difficulty ;  but  there 
is,  at  least,  this  consolation — that  at  the 
outset  we  meet  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  agreement.  All  are  willing 
to  concede  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  respect  to  the  granting  of  de- 
grees in  Ireland  is  undesirable,  and 
ought  not  to  be  continued.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  country  is  governed, 
and  upon  which  Ireland  is  certainly 
governed,  is  that  we  should  not  by 
penalties  or  deprivation  attempt  to  move 
a  man  from  the  particular  belief  which 
he  professes ;  but  that,  so  far  as  we  can, 
we  should  enable  him  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  which  men  professing  other 
beliefs  possess.  It  is  admitted  that  an 
Irish  Eoman  Catholic  cannot  get  a  de- 
gree except  on  conditions  which  are  re- 
pulsive to  him.  The  noble  Earl  who 
has  just  sat  down  (Earl  Spencer)  doubts 
whether  a  mere  degpree  will  satisfy  the 
Boman  Catholic  without  an  offer,  at  the 
same  time,  of  money  by  which  the  in- 
struction may  be  obtained  of  which  the 
degree  is  the  reward ;  but,  in  order  to 
prove  that,  I  thought  the  noble  Earl 
furnished  considerations  which  rather 
tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
noble  Earl  pointed  out  that  there  were 
at  present  two  methods  by  which  a 
Boman  Catholic  can  get  a  degree  with- 
out previously  undergoing  a  collegiate 
course  which  is  objectionable  to  his  con- 
science. He  might,  he  said,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  wandering  examinations 
of  the  London  University,  or  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  Trinity  College  without 
residing  in  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  does  not  ^o  so,  and  the  noble  Earl 
asks  the  reason  why.  The  noble  Earl 
himself  furnished  the  answer,  and  it  is 
this — >that  Trinity  College,  though  no- 
minally epen  to  Eoman  Catholics,  is 
governed  exclusively,  I  believe,  by 
Protestants,  and  it  is  by  this  Governing 
Body  that  the  examinations  are  regu- 
lated ;  and,  therefore,  the  examinations, 
although  open,  are  not  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  Boman  Catholics; 
and  there  is  thus  nothing  surprising  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  made  use  of 
these  examinations.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
lioble  Earl.    He  spoke  of  the  examina- 


tions of  the  London  University  as  if  they 
afforded  any  adequate  compensation  for 
examinations  in  their  own  country. 
Place  yourselves  in  the  same  position, 
and  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  now 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  London  University  if  they  could 
only  get  those  advantages  from  a  Uni- 
versity in  Dublin  ?  It  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
but  one  of  sentiment ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  natural  than  that  Irish 
students  should  wish  to  have  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  an  Irish  University 
which  could  confer  degrees  without  im- 
posing conditions  disagreeable  to  their 
consciences.  Though  we  are  all  very 
well  agreed  up  to  this  point — that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  other  machinery 
than  that  which  now  exists,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  a 
degree  without  imposing  upon  him  con- 
ditions disagreeable  to  his  conscience — 
the  moment  we  step  beyond  this  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  middle  of  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  proved  insuperable. 
The  Irish  Lords  who  have  risen  this 
evening  practically  do  not  care  about 
degrees  at  all — ^they  say,  **We  want 
money.''  This  money  question  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  case.  The  Irish  Boman 
Catholics  insist  that  they  will  have  no 
education  of  which  religion  is  not  a  part. 
The  people  of  this  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  insist  that  no  money  should  be 
given  to  support  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty on  which  all  attempts  to  settle  the 
question  hitherto  have  been  wrecked. 
Either  we  have  been  unablcL  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  Boman  Catholics  for 
religious  education,  or  we  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  so  satisfy  the  feelings 
of  a  considerable  number  of  constituents 
who  are  opposed  to  the  endowment — I 
will  not  say  of  the  religion  of  the  Boman 
Catholics,  but  of  any  religion.  In  Ire- 
land we  are  on  enchanted  ground.  Of 
old,  when  a  knight  in  sallying  forth 
to  rescue  a  princess  passed  over  en- 
chanted ground,  the  ordinary  thing  was 
for  him  to  pass  through  a  crowd  of  all 
the  ghosts  of  other  knights  who  had  pre- 
viously failed  in  the  same  enterprize. 
These  ghosts  were  always  good  enough 
to  warn  him  against  attempting  to 
do  as  they  had  done.  We,  too,  in 
sallying   forth    upon    this    enchanted 
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ground  meet  the  ghosts  of  those  who 
have  failed  before  us.  One  after  the 
other  they  get  up ;  but,  unlike  the 
ghosts  in  the  fairy  tale,  instead  of  warn- 
ing us  against  following  in  their  steps, 
the  only  moral  they  draw  from  their  own 
disastrous  efforts  and  melancholy  fate 
is  to  tell  us — **  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
I  heard  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat 
down  state  that  he  wished  to  make  the 
proposed  institution  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity. Probably  he  recollected  that  he 
was  concerned  in  the  drawing  up  of  a 
Bill  for  establishing  a  teaching  Univer- 
sity, and  possibly  he  will  remember 
that  he  found  it  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
divorce  secular  and  religious  subjects. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  can  call  to  mind 
the  controversies  of  that  day  about  lec- 
tures on  mental  philosophy,  and  history, 
and  the  gagging  clauses,  which  were 
proposed,  and  which,  no  doubt,  still  find 
a  place  in  the  lively  recollection  of  noble 
Lords  opposite.  The  experience  of  the 
past  has  proved  to  us  that  though,  ab- 
stractedly, there  would  be  very  many  per- 
sons who  would  admit  the  desirability 
of  giving  pecuniary  help  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  secular  University  Educa- 
tion, which  should  be  open  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  people  of  Ireland,  yet  the 
practical  difficulty  is  to  so  arrange  it 
without  trenching  in  any  degree  upon  the 
consciences  of  Homan  Catholics  on  the 
one  side,  or  upon  the  feeling  of  Pro- 
testant constituencies  on  the  other. 
Those  are  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
to  guard  against.  They  are  very  great, 
and  have  hitherto  defied  solution.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  will  always  defy  solu- 
tion, nor  do  I  use  any  despondent 
language;  but  what  I  wish  to  establish  is 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  enormous  difficulty, 
and  one  on  which  bitter  antagonism  and 
strong  feeling  are  likely  to  be  aroused.  It 
is  a  matter  of  lengthened  and  difficult 
controversy ;  and  with  this  prospect  of 
lengthened  and  difficult  controversy  we 
are  asked  to  introduce  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive measure.  If  we  had  merely 
to  deal  with  this  question  with  your 
Lordships  with  that  calmness,  sobriety, 
and,  I  may  say,  brevity,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  your  Lordship's  House,  we 
might,  perhaps,  venture  to  confront  the 
difficulty ;  and  even  to  attempt  a  large 
and  comprehensive  measure  connected 
with  a  bitterly  controversial  subject. 
But  we  have  at  present,  in  "another 
place,"  an  extensive  experience  of  the 
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fate  of  large  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sures on  bitterly  controverted  sub- 
jects ;  and  if  noble  Lords  wish  us  to 
bring  forward  a  Bill  which  would  be, 
in  the  amount  of  controversy  and  op- 
position it  would  assume,  as  ten  to 
one  to  that  displayed  on  the  Army 
Discipline  and  Begulation  Bill,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  should  prefer  that 
that  task  were  deferred  until  the  nation 
relieves  us  of  the  burden  which  lies  upon 
us.  My  Lords,  I  may  be  a  gloomy 
prophet ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  day  for 
introducing  large  and  comprehensive 
measures  on  controversial  subjects  is 
nearly  over.  The  conventions  which 
used  to  prevail  in  "  another  place"  are 
broken,  and  the  Bules  which  were  held 
to  be  consistent  with  rapid  legislation  on 
important  subjects  no  longer  suffice  for 
that  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  look  to  the  proverb  that  '^  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread ;"  and  it  is 
better  to  deal  with  such  measures  as 
there  is  a  chance  of  finishing,  and  solve 
those  problems  of  which  the  solution  lay 
within  our  reach.  We  must  be  content 
with  what  Lord  Palmerston  used  to 
call  bit  by  bit  reform."  We  must  be 
satisfied  even  if  our  success  is  not  all 
that  we  would  desire ;  and  if  we  do 
not  meet  all  the  wants  indicated  bv 
the  outcry  that  has  been  raised,  we 
shall,  at  least,  remove  out  of  the  way 
a  grievance  which  has  been  urged  many 
times,  and  which,  some  years  ago,  noble 
Lords  opposite  thought  not  unworthy  of 
their  exclusive  attention,  and  we  shall 
have  advanced  a  very  substantial  step 
in  removing  such  wrongs  as  Irish  Homan 
Catholics  can  fairly  complain  of  in  refer- 
ence to  University  Education  in  Ireland. 
Earl  GRANVILLE  ;  My  Lords,  with 
respect  to  the  gravity  of  which  the  noble 
Marquess  has  spoken,  I  think  no  one 
can  complain  of  the  Bill  being  *  *  deficient, " 
because  it  really  contains  nothing ;  but 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  am 
entirely  content  with  the  three  speech t's 
which  have  been  made  upon  this  side 
of  the  House.  It  is  quite  true  that 
those  speeches  were  followed  on  the 
other  side  by  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able debaters  in  Parliament.  But  I  do 
not  think  they  will  consider  that  I  am 
saying  anything  discourteous,  when  I  say 
that  they  declined  to  grapple  with  the 
real  merits  of  the  question,  and  dwelt 
upon  small  points  that  do  nut,  in  the 
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slightest  degree,  impugn  the  statements 
of  my  noble  Friend.  The  noble  Earl 
who  opened  the  debate  (the  Earl  of 
Ximberley)  referred  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield),  to  the  effect  that, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  progress  of  the 
Bill,  it  depended  on  what  assistance  I 
would  render  him.  And  that  appeal 
being  so  directly  made  will,  I  think, 
justify  me  in  saying  a  few  words  upon 
the  subject.  The  noble  Marquess  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  just 
admitted  that  there  is  really  a  grievance 
in  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  University 
Education,  owing  to  the  Boman  Catholics 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  University 
degree  in  Ireland  without  violating  their 
conscience ;  and,  furthermore,  that  they 
should  be  left  without  endowment  when 
other  denominations  are  endowed.  Well, 
the  grievance  being  admitted,  how  is  it 
met  ?  It  is  met  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  to  which  we  are  asked  to  give  a 
second  reading  this  evening.  After 
seeing  the  Bill,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
was  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  transferring  the  scene  of  action 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  your 
Lordships'  House ;  or  why,  when  they 
only  desired  to  give  a  clear  explanation 
of  their  views  on  this  question,  the  only 
result  should  be  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  of  such  extreme  simplicity  and 
brevity  that  it  does  not  touch  the  real 
difficulty  at  all.  I  cannot  think  that 
that  is  the  way  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's speech  was  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  very  great  difficulty.  Whoever 
doubted  it  ?  But,  my  Lords,  we  natur- 
ally expect  that  when  the  Government 
undertake  to  declare  their  views  to  Par- 
liament upon  a  question  of  difficulty, 
they  will  propose  some  means  by  which 
that  difficulty  will  be  removed.  But, 
my  Lords,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Bill  contains  the 
sole  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. I  cannot  help  recalling  the 
words  "  or  otherwise,"  which  fell  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  or  the 
words  **at  present,"  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) used  on  a  previous  occasion ; 
and  I  cannot  help  remembering  that 
when  the  Prime  Minister  made  the  de- 
cided statement  that  the  Government 
would  not  sanction  endowments,  he  said 


nothing  whatever  about  grants.     The 
noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury)  has  taunted  us  with  our 
failures.     I  admit  the  failures  we  made 
were  great ;  but  we  did  not  shrink  from 
proposing  alarge  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure for  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
and  the  country.     The  noble  Marquess 
said  that  what  we  had  said  was,  **  We 
have  failed  ;  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
Well,  I  do  say  so  in  one  sense — namely, 
go  thou  and  do  as  you  yourselves  did  last 
year,  if  you  will  carry  out  the  principle 
adopted  by  yourselves  last  Session,  we 
shall  welcome  you,   and    you  will  bo 
warmly  supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  has  reproached  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  for 
speaking  against  the  Bill  without  moving 
the  postponement  of  the  second  reading. 
I  am  glad  he  did  not.     I  own,  for  my 
part,  that  I  should  be  unwilling,  if  the 
Bill  is  purely  and  simply  the  whole  plan 
of  the  Government,  to  vote  for  a  measure 
which  I  believe  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  occasion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  reluctant  to  vote  against  the  Bill, 
if,  by  so  doing,  I  should  prevent  it  from 
going  to  **  another  place,"  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people  are  more  fully 
represented  than  in  this  House.  I  think, 
then,  that  my  noble  Friend  was  right  in 
not  wishing  to  impede  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.     I  appeal,  however,  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  state  at  once  what  they  are 
inclined  to  do  byway  of  grants  to  supple- 
ment the  measure,  and  whether  they  con- 
sent to  act  on  the  principles  of  last  year, 
and  not  expose  themselves  to  the  imputa- 
tion, to  use  a  very  vulgar  expression,  of 
**  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat  jumps." 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR  :  Your 
Lordships    heard    the    grounds    upon 
which   Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
troduced this  measure   so  fully  a  few 
days  since  that  I  shall  not  detain  your 
Lordships   at    any   great  length;    but 
there  are  some  observations  which  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  be- 
fore we  leave  the  question.     I  will  say, 
at  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  follow 
the  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Earl  Granville)  in  the  observations  he 
has  made — which  he,  as  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  is  perfectly  entitled  to  make 
— with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  or  with  regard 
to  not  offering  any  opposition  or  Amend- 
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ment  to  the  seoond  reading  of  the  Bill. 
I  regard  the  question  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland  with  too  much 
anxiety  and  concern  to  say  anything  in 
the  shape  of  sarcasm  when  the  question 
comes  oefore  your  Lordships'  House ; 
and  all  I  am  anxious  to  do  is  to  clear  up 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  One 
word  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Supplemental  Charter.  As  it  happens, 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  this  Bill  and  the  Supplemental 
Charter,  because  the  Supplemental 
Charter  was  proposed  on  a  principle 
which  was,  I  think,  inconvenient — that 
of  affiliating  Colleges  to  the  Queen's 
University ;  whereas  this  Bill  studiously 
avoids  that  course.  I  desire  to  say, 
further,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Supplemental  Charter  met 
with  the  reprobation — and,  certainly, 
with  the  disapproval — of  Parliament. 
What  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  Supplemental  Charter  was 
granted  ?  When  the  ^ouse  of  Com- 
mons was  bent  upon  considering  the 
question  of  University  Education,  sud- 
denly, and  after  the  Government  had 
tendered  their  resignation,  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  a  Supplemental  Charter  was 
issued,  while  the  functions  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  almost  suspended.  That 
was  the  course  which  cast  so  much 
odium  on  the  Supplemental  Charter. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  Charter  itself,  as 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
proposed,  that  was  objected  to.  Now, 
the  observations  which  have  been  made 
to-night  are  really  divisible  into  two 
heads — first,  what  the  Bill  does  contain ; 
and,  secondly,  what  it  does  not  contain. 
And,  in  regard  to  the  first,  I  must  say  I 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  my 
noble  Friend  saying  that  this  Bill  did 
nothing,  and  gave  nothing,  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  I  have  listened  for  many 
years  to  speeches  on  the  subject,  and 
from  many  quarters,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  never  yet  heard  any  person  complain 
of  the  position  of  University  Education 
in  Ireland  who  did  not  give  as  his  first 
complaint — I  do  not  mean  as  his  only 
complaint,  but  as  his  first  complaint — 
that  no  person  in  Ireland  could  obtain 
a  University  degree  without  going 
through  the  course  either  at  Trinity 
or  at  Queen's  Colleges ;  and  then,  when 
the  Government  have  made  a  proposal 
that  meets  this  difficulty,  the  noble  Earl 
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eets  up  and  says  that  the  Bill  absu- 
lutely  does  nothing,  and  gives  nothing, 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  do  main- 
tain that  those  who  urge  that  the  Bill 
gives  no  increased  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing degrees  must  be  blind  to  the  com- 
plaints made  during  the  last  10  years. 
The  noble  Earl  who  commenced  this 
discussion  asked  what  it  was  we  wished 
to  do  for  Ireland  ?  Those  who  have  a 
dislike  to  go  to  the  Queen's  College 
may  matriculate  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  they  can  obtain  their  de- 

frees  without  residence.  Yes;  but  how? 
[as  the  noble  Earl  stated  the  rules  of 
Trinity  College  ?  Does  he  know  that, 
by  the  rules  of  the  College,  the  student 
not  resident  within  its  walls  must  pay 
exactly  the  same  sum  of  money — not 
any  more,  but  not  any  less — than  if  he 
resided  in  the  College  ?  He  must  pay 
the  same  actual  fee  as  if  he  resided  in 
the  College  every  month  in  the  year. 
Now,  can  it  be  said  that  that  is  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  which  can  be 
acceptable  to  any  person  who  objects  to 
reside  there  ?  You  can  get  your  de- 
gree ;  but  you  must  pay  the  same  fee  aa 
if  you  resided  there.  Nor  is  that  all. 
In  order  to  get  his  degree,  the  student 
must  go  up  twice  in  the  course  of  eveiy 
year  to  be  examined — and  not  to  Lo 
examined  upon  a  standard  of  general 
reading,  but  upon  specific  books,  which 
those  in  residence  in  the  College  are  in 
course  of  reading  in  the  lectures  they 
receive.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  submit 
himself  to  the  curriculum  of  education  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  is  the 
very  thing  objected  to.  You  must  rtsd 
books  just  as  if  you  were  receiving 
lectures,  and  go  up  twice  a-year  as  well 
for  examination ;  and  yet  the  noble 
Earl  says  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  degree  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Then,  he  says,  there  is  the  London  Uni- 
versity  which  will  examine  in  Ireland. 
But  will  they  examine  A B  or  CD  who 
wishes  to  be  examined  for  a  degree  in 
Ireland  ?  What  the  London  UniverMtr 
does  is  this — if  any  collegiate  institution 
in  Ireland  tells  the  London  University 
that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  there  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  send  over  Examiners,  and  to 
provide  for  the  expense  of  those  Exa- 
miners, then  there  may  be  an  examina- 
tion held  in  that  place  for  those  students. 
But  that  is  not  the  examination  that 
every  person  in  Ireland  wishes  to  see. 
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I  ask  what  would  be  thought,  if  there 
was  no  London  University,  and  a  body 
of  Examiners  were  offered  to  be  sent 
from  Ireland  to  examine  in  England 
under  the  same  circumstances  ?    There- 
fore, my  Lords,  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
Bill,  as  regards  what  it  contains,  does 
meet  a  very  great  grievance — it  meets 
the  state  of  things  which  we  have  heard 
complained  of  year  after  year  on  this 
subject,  and  it  meets  it  in  a  way  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  noble  Lord  who 
has  spoken  to-night  to  find  fault  with. 
Now  we  come  to  the  criticisms  on  what 
the  Bill  does  not  contain.     That  is  a 
point  to  which  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self clearly  and  distinctly — and  I  beseech 
your  Lordships  not  to  be  led  away  by 
high-sounding  words — words  which  in- 
dicate that  the  matter  has  not   been 
properly  and  carefully  thought  out  by 
those  who  use  them — and  let  us  not  con- 
tent ourselves  by  saying  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  one  which  can  be  met  without 
any  trouble,  and  that  any  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  settle  at  once.     I 
am  glad  that  the  noble  Earl  has  admitted 
that  it  is  a  difficulty  which  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  that  way.    Let  us  exactly 
understand  what  it  is  we  have  to  meet, 
and  what  is  to  be  remedied.     The  noble 
Earl  who  commenced  the  discussion  to- 
night said  there  was  no  doubt  that  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges were  open  to  all,  but  that  the  educa- 
tion given  there  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.     I  am  sorry  they  take 
that  view ;   but  it  is  perfectly  open  to 
them  to  do  so — it  is  one  which,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  is  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, and  I  have  no  wish  to  shrink 
from  conceding  it.     But,  he  continues, 
so  much  do  they  feel  this  that  for  a  long 
period    of  years    they  provided    large 
sums  of  money  to  support  Colleges  of 
their  own,  where  the  education  should 
be  that  which  they  did  approve  of.     If 
that  argument  means  anything,  it  means 
this — that  inasmuch   as  the  education 
provided  at  the  Queen's  Colleges  does 
not  meet  with  tl\e  approval  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
some  means  should  be  adopted  by  which 
money  should  be  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  expenses  of  a  Col- 
lege, the  education  of  which  they  shall 
approve.    [*'  Hear,  hear  !  "]    If  that  is 
not  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  Earl,  I  can  only 
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say  I  do  not  know  why  they  were  made. 
Let  us  consider    that   proposal  for  a 
moment — I  do  not  say  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong ;  but,  I  say,  let  us  look 
at  it  as  practiced  men.     It  is  perfectly 
idle  for  us,  in  dealing  with  it  in  the 
abstract,  to  say  whether  we  should  like 
to  see  such  a  proposal  carried  out  or  not. 
The  question  is — is  it  a  proposal  which, 
as  a  whole.  Parliament  would  be  likely 
to  accept  ?    I  venture  to  say,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  it  is  improbable  that  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind  in  the  present  day 
would  meet  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  surplus  of  the 
Irish  Church  Fund  as  distinct  from  any 
other  money.     I  am  speaking  not  only 
of  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund, 
but  also  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.     For 
the  purposes  of  my  argument,  they  are 
alike.    Now,  I  find  ready  at  my  hand 
a  most  accurate  definition  as  to  temper 
and  doctrine  of  Parliament  on  that  sub- 
ject.    About  10  years  ago — in  1868 — a 
proposal  was  made  by  the  Government 
in  Office,  by  which  a  sum  of  money  was 
to  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  a  College  the  educa- 
tion of   which  would    have   met  with 
the   approval  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church — a  very  remark- 
able proposal,  and  was  made  by  Lord 
Mayo  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
debate  upon  it  was  adjourned  several 
times,    and,    eventually,    broke   down, 
giviug  a  starting-point  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  the  attacks  which    he    afterwards 
made  on  the  Irish  Church.    And  what 
did  Mr.  Gladstone  say  on  the  subject  of 
providing  public  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supporting  denominational  Col- 
leges?   He  said  that  not  only  at  no 
period  had  Parliament  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken to  support  denominational  Uni- 
versity Colleges  as  was  proposed,   but 
that  on  every  occasion  during  the  last 
20  or  30  years  it  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  all 
Votes  which  were  directly  connected  with 
any  sectional  or  denominational  interest  in 
the  matter  of  education ;  and  he  referred 
to  the  Vote  for  certain  Chairs  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which  he  pointed  out 
had  never  been  spontaneou^y  voted  by 
Parliament,    and  which,   having    been 
removed  after  being  the  subject  of  con- 
stant contention,  he  found  that  there 
had  been  no  Vote  for  15  years  for  the 
purpose  of  any  corresponding  institu- 
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tion.  There  vaB  a  g^eat  deal  more  on 
the  same  subject;  but  that  was  the  general 
doctrine  which  was  then  laid  down.  You 
may  disapprove  it  or  not;  but  it  ex- 
presses, I  believe,  the  distinct  and  un- 
doubted determination  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  any  measure,  however  great  or 
high-soundine,  which  infringed  that 
principle  would  only  add  another  to  the 
many  shipwrecks  which  have  occurred 
in  connection  with  this  question  of  Irish 
University  Education.  I  would  now 
ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  made  to-night,  so 
far  as  it  indicates  the  application  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  Colleges  in 
which  the  education  given  is  what  I 
may  call  denominational.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal of  a  much  wider  character  than 
one  might  at  first  sight  suppose,  because 
it  relates  not  merely  to  Eoman  Catholic 
education,  for  there  are  other  denomina- 
tions in  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  said, 
that  what  he  said  was  he  did  not  be- 
lieve any  Government  would  propose  to 
endow  denominational  Colleges. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that ;  but  I  want  to  point 
out,  as  regards  the  grievance  which  is 
said  to  exist  in  Ireland,  what  is  meant  by 
the  proposal  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it 
by  the  application  of  public  money.  I 
heard  the  noble  Earl  say  that  he  did  not 
see  why  a  scheme  should  not  be  devised 
which  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
any  particular  College  or  denomination ; 
but  in  accordance  with  which  prizes  and 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  perhaps 
Fellowships,  should  be  given  to  all 
comers  from  Colleges  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Eael  of  KIMBERLEY  said, 
his  observations  pointed  to  something 
such  as  had  been  done  last  year. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  The 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  that  the  grievance 
which  exists  is  one  that  must  be  met  by 
granting  money  for  denominational  pur- 
poses ;  for,  so  far  as  the  appreciation  of 
money  goes,  it  cannot  be  confined  to 
this  one  denomination.  Then,  the  noble 
Earl  said — **  I  do  not  see  why  a  scheme 
could  not  be  devised  that  would  not  be 
for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  College 
or  denomination,  but  which  would  go  to 
all  comers,  no  matter  what  their  denomi- 
nation,  and  which  would  include  re- 
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wards,  prizes,  exhibitions,  and,  perhaps, 
fellowships — something  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  which  was  proposed  last 
year."  

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY :  What 
I  say  is,  that  you  should  give  encourage- 
ment to  students  to  pass  their  examina- 
tions satisfactorily — that  you  should 
help  them  to  do  this. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  That  is 
just  where  the  objection  lies.  The  money 
would  find  its  way  to  Colleges  of  a  de- 
nominational character.  If  not  a  direct, 
that  would  be  an  indirect,  method  of  en- 
dowment. I  am  obliged  to  speak  upon 
another  question  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  A  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Leitrim)  said,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, that  he  would  like  to  see  power 
conferred  upon  the  new  University  to 
grant  prizes.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  expediency  of  an  arrangement  of 
that  kind,  it  does  not  in  any  way  come 
under  the  head  of  denominational  en- 
dowment. The  London  University  has 
a  gprant  made  to  it  annually  by  the  State 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Votes  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  this  year  you  will  find  that 
there  are  several  thousands — I  cannot 
remember  the  precise  amount  —  to  be 
paid  to  the  London  University,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  confer  Exhibi- 
tions, Scholarships,  and  rewards  of  that 
kind  upon  those  who  pass  examinations 
satisfactorily.  I  want  to  guard  myself 
to  show  that  it  is  to  a  state  of  things  of 
that  kind  that  my  observations  point 
But  that  is  not  denominational  educa- 
tion. That  is  a  system  of  open  rewards 
given  to  all  comers  capable  of  winning 
them,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
promoting  education.  If  the  University 
created  by  the  Bill  were  to  come  to  Par- 
liament next  year  or  the  year  after,  and 
say  that,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
learning  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  we  should  arm  it  with  the 
power  to  confer  Exhibitions  and  rewards 
of  the  same  kind — if  the  University 
came  to  Parliament  with  a  demand  of 
that  kind,  no  objection  would  be  taken 
by  Parliament  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  grant  for  denominational  educa- 
tion. But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  other.  It  is  said — **  How  can 
you  refuse  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
money  which  will  reach  denominational 
Colleges,  when  last  year  you  passed  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act?"  The 
two  questions  are  perfectly  distinct.    In 
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the  case  of  intermediate  education,  there 
was  no  objection  whatever  on  the  ground 
that  the  grant  would  reach  particular 
schools.  It  was  a  provision  made  for 
all  the  intermediate  schools  of  Ireland. 
One  of  these  schools  wanted  it  as  much 
as  the  others,  because  the  mere  payment 
of  schools  that  had  endowments  was  not 
worth  speaking  of.  The  object  was  to 
reach  intermediate  schools  of  every  kind 
and  description,  and  to  make  payment 
in  respect  of  those  which  came  up  to  a 
certain  standard  of  proficiency.  It  was 
quite  impossible  you  could  make  pay- 
ments to  the  pupils  themselves.  But  it 
would  be  very  diflferent  in  the  case  of 
University  students,  who,  while  boys  at 
an  intermediate  school,  will  be  compe- 
tent to  receive  and  apply  the  money  to 
their  own  benefit.  You  cannot  make  a 
restriction  of  the  kind  in  the  case  of 
University  students  ;  and,  further,  the 
payments  in  regard  to  the  intermediate 
schools  were  payments  made  on  the  con- 
ditions that  there  should  be  a  Conscience 
Clause  similar  to  that  applying  in  the 
case  of  primary  schools.  Therefore,  the 
State  makes  the  payment  in  Ireland 
upon  the  condition  obtaining  in  primary 
schools.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
apply  the  Conscience  Clause  in  that  way 
in  University  Education.  It  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  University  Educa- 
tion, for  these  reasons.  In  the  case  of 
primary  education  the  State  inspects  the 
schools,  provides  the  books,  &c. ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  the  University  Education 
now  desired,  the  very  first  demand  is 
that  it  must  not  be  under  this  inspection 
of  the  State,  but  under  the  control  and 
inspection  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  in 
which  it  is  sought  to  make  it  denomi- 
nationally in  harmony.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  Conscience  Clause  could 
in  any  way  be  applied  in  the  case.  It  is 
because  of  the  application  of  the  Con- 
science Clause  that,  after  full  considera- 
tion by  those  opposed  to  all  denomina- 
tional endowments,  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  I  undertake  to  prove  that, 
so  far  as  regards  payment  to  the  Col- 
legiate institutions,  this  act  would  afford 
no  precedent  whatever.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  own,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  as 
to  what  is  not  in  the  Bill,  that  I  have  a 
strong  hope  that  the  Bill  will  go  forward, 
and  I  believe  it  will  meet  a  very  tangible 
want,  or  grievance,  if  you  choose  to  call 


it  by  that  name.  I  believe  that  what  is 
wanted  and  demanded  now,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  it  in  the  abstract,  is  a 
demand  to  which  Parliament  is  not  pre- 
pared to  assent. 

The  Makquess  of  EIPON:  I  rise 
only  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  some 
misconceptions  into  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  seems  to  have  fallen.  He 
said  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
could  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent  for 
the  case  of  University  Education ;  and  he 
gave  as  one  of  his  reasons  why  it  did 
not  apply,  that  direct  payments  could  bo 
made  to  young  men  at  Universities,  but 
not  to  boys  attending  any  of  the  schools 
under  the  Act  of  last  year ;  inasmuch  as 
the  boys  were  not  at  an  age  at  which 
they  would  know  how  to  dispose  of  the 
money,  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  give 
result  fees  in  the  Intermediate  Schools. 
But,  last  year,  the  Government  made 
provision  for  both  these  purposes.  They 
provided  for  Scholarship  Exhibitions,  and 
also  for  payments  for  results.  The  second 
point  which,  in  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl's  view,  constitutes  an  important 
distinction  between  the  case  of  higher 
education  and  intermediate  education 
was  that  in  the  one  case  you  could  inspect, 
and  in  the  other  you  could  not.  Unless 
I  have  entirely  misapprehended  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
inspection  of  intermediate  schools  at  all 
— so  that  this  argument,  too,  falls  to  the 
ground.  Again,  says  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl,  you  not  only  inspect  inter- 
mediate schools,  but  you  put  them  under 
a  Conscience  Clause,  and  you  cannot 
have  that  in  the  case  of  a  University. 
If  you  require  a  Conscience  Clause,  I  am 
not  here  to  object  to  it.  The  noble  and 
learned  Earl  will  find,  on  again  looking 
back  to  the  history  of  this  question,  that 
the  Irish  Bishops,  in  their  communi- 
cations with  Lord  Mayo,  stated  that 
they  were  ready  to  open  their  institu- 
tions to  Protestants,  if  they  chose  to 
attend,  and  thus  that  objection,  too,  dis- 
appears also. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Eight 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  hall 

past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  SthJtdy,  1879. 


MTNUTES.]— Private  Bill  {by  Ordir)^Third 
JUadinff^lAYeTpool  lightiiiff  *,  and  patted. 

Public  Bills — Resolution  [July  7]  reported^ 
Lord  Clerk  Res^ster  (Scotland)  [Salary  and 
Pension]*. 

Ordered— First  22«f<fi'fi^— Turnpike  Acts  Con- 
tinuance* [230]  ;  Commons  Act  (1876) 
Amendment    (No.    2)*  [240];    Saint  GUes 


Cathedral    (Edinburgh)*    [238];     Channel 

"    (AppUcability  of  Acts)  *  [237]  ;  Occu- 

pation    Roads*    [241];    Industrial   Schools 


(Powers  of  School  Boards)  *  [242]. 
First  Reading — Supreme  Court  of  Judioatore 

(Officers)  ♦  [236]. 
Committee — ^Anny   Discipline   and   Reg^ulation 

[88]— K.P. 
Committee — Report — Customs  Buildings*  [228] ; 

Artizans'  Dwellings   Act  (1868)  Extension 

(re-eomm.)  ♦  [216-236]. 
Considered  as  amended — Conveyancing  and  Land 

Transfer  (Scotland)  Act  (1874)  Amendment  * 

[108]. 
Third   Beading  —  Public   Loans   Hemission* 

[218] ;  Highway  Accounts  (Returns)  •  [227] ; 

Cork  Borough  Quarter  Sessions  *  [226],  and 

passed. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  dock. 
QUESTIONS. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  —  THE  QUEEN  v, 
CASTRO—THE  CONVICT  ORTON. 

QUESTION. 

Db.  KENEALY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
he  would  state  to  the  House  why  he 
objects  to  see  Captain  Barry  of  New 
Zealand,  who  is  a  person  of  position 
there,  haying  been  three  times  Mayor, 
and  who,  having  well  known  Arthur 
Orton  andDe  Castro,  is  prepared  to  prove 
that  they  are  two  distinct  individuals  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  only  followed  the  usual 
course  which  was  taken  in  all  cases  of 
this  kind.  The  gentleman  in  question 
had  made  a  statement  in  writing  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Home  OfiB.ce. 
That  statement  was  referred  to  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  who  had  charge  of 
the  case. 

PUBLIC  LOANS  REMISSION  BILL-IN- 
TEREST  UNPAID.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  D0D30N  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  will  lay  upon 


the  Table  of  the  House  a  statement  or 
computation  of  the  amount  of  simple  in- 
terest unpaid  in  respect  of  the  several 
loans  proposed  to  be  remitted  by  the 
Public  Xoans  Eemission  Bill,  and  of  the 
total  amount  thereof? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  aooede  to  the  request  of  the  right  bon. 
Qentleman.  He  might,  however,  state 
that  every  year  the  amount  of  the  in- 
terest increased,  and,  according  to  a 
rough  calculation,  it  was  at  the  present 
time  somewhat  more  than  £250,000. 

ARMY  DSICIPUNE  AND  REGULATION 
BILL— FLOGGING— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  MAODONALD  asked  Mr.  Gfaan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  it  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Gk>vemment  to  make  the 
same  modification  of  the  law  or  practice 
as  regards  flogging  in  the  Navy  to  that 
which  was  yesterday  announced  in  re- 
spect to  the  Army ;  and,  if  not,  what 
are  the  reasons  for  the  continuation  of 
such  a  punishment  in  the  Navy  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  it  is  intended  to  put  the 
law  as  regards  the  punishment  of 
flogging  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Navy 
on  the  same  footing,  and  I  believe  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose  has  already  been 
drafted. 

Sm  WILFBID  LAWSON  said,  he 
had  received  a  circular  that  morning  an- 
nouncing that  there  would  be  an  anti- 
flogging  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sun- 
day. £i  the  postscript  to  the  circular 
were  the  words — ''  I  have  a  Government 
cat-o'-nine  tails  to  exhibit  on  the  oc- 
casion." As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said  that  it  was  objection- 
able that  the  public  should  see  the  cat, 
he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  wished  to  ask 
the  Home  Secretary  whether  he  pro- 

Sosed  to  prevent  the  exhibition  on  Sun- 
ay? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS :  I  have 
not  had  any  intimation  of  the  meeting 
in  question. 

Sir  WniFEID  LAWSON :  Will  the 
Home  Secretary  take  any  steps  to  stop 
the  exhibition  of  the  cat,  if  it  be  so  ob- 
jectionable ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  I  think 
the  matter  may  be  left  in  my  hands. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
will  lay  a  Schedule  upon  the  Table  show- 
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ing  clearlj  what  ofiPences  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  WM  to  apply  to; 
and,  if  not,  will  he  lay  upoa  the  Table 
a  Paper  which  would  show  at  a  glance 
what  were  the  offences  punishable  by 
death  ?  This  would  save  all  ambiguity, 
and  Members  would  then  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  searching  through  the  Bill 
in  order  to  obtain  the  facts. 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
whatever  they  did,  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  He  had 
hoped  he  made  himself  clear  yesterday, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  move  a  new  clause,  because 
the  words  would  come  better  on  the  Ee- 
port  on  Clause  44,  although  the  discus- 
sion might  be  taken  upon  the  Schedule. 
In  addition  to  the  Schedule  issued  this 
morning,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
matter  as  clear  as  possible,  it  was  his 
intention  to  prepare  a  separate  Paper, 
showing  all  the  offences  for  which  the 
punishment  of  death  could  be  inflicted, 
and  he  thought  this  would  meet  the 
views  of  thehon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

EXHIBITION  OF  ZULUS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mk.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  Commissioner  of  Police  had 
interfered  to  prevent  an  exhibition  of  six 
friendly  Zulus  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  ? 
If  so,  under  what  circumstances,  on  what 
ground,  and  by  what  authority  had  such 
interference  taken  place  ?  He  also  asked 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
aware  that  they  were  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  why  no 
interference  had  taken  place  in  regard 
to  that  exhibition  also  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  Sir,  I  was 
informed,  a  few  days  ago,  that  an  ex- 
hibition of  friendly  Zulus  was  contem- 
plated at  the  Aquarium.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  thought  that  was  an  exhibition 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
not  meet  either  with  the  approval  of  the 
country  or  be  consonant  with  the  general 
feelings  of  the  community.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  state  what  powers  I 

Possess,  or  what  powers  I  exercise.  What 
did  was  this.  I  sent  for  the  directors 
of  the  Aquarium,  who  came  to  see  me, 
and  I  received  from  them  precisely  that 
which  I  expected  to  receive.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  it 


might  be  looked  upon  as  an  improper 
proceeding,  they  immediately  withdrew 
the  exhibition,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  using  coercion  of 
any  kind.  With  regard  to  the  last  part 
of  the  Question — namely,  that  these  per- 
sons.are  being  exhibited  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  I  had  information  of  that  fact  about 
five  minutes  before  I  came  down  to  the 
House;  and  I  shall  certainly  see  the 
directors  of  St.  James's  Hall,  and  expect 
from  them  the  same  attention  that  I 
have  received  from  the  directors  of  the 
Aquarium. 

Mr.  call  an  :  Has  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  received  an  invitation  to  a 
private  interview  with  these  Zulus, 
which,  I  believe,  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  received,  in  common  with 
myself  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  I  hhve  re- 
ceived  none. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked,  under  what 
authority  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
interfered  with  the  directors  of  the 
Aquarium  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  The  Com- 
missioner simply  made  inquiries  for  me, 
and  reported  what  had  transpired. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  gave  Notice  that 
he  would  call  attention  to  the  matter  at 
the  Evening  Sitting. 

ORDERS    OF  THE  BAY. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  (GROUP  A)— TOWER 
HIGH  LEVEL  BRIDGE  (METROPOLIS) 
BILL— BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

C0NSn)BRATI0N  OF   SPECIAL  REPORT. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  Sir,  yes- 
terday afternoon  it  was  my  duty,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  now 
sitting,  and  which  has  been  sitting  for 
the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  to  inquire 
into  the  desirability  of  passing  the  Tower 
High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)  Bill,  to 
report  to  this  House  the  result  which 
had  been  arrived  at  by  my  Colleagues, 
unanimously  with  myself,  as  to  what 
was  our  duty  in  this  matter.  This  hap- 
pened before  we  concluded  the  inquiry 
on  which  we  were  engaged,  and  when  it 
only  wanted  about  three  or  four  hours 
to  enable  us  to  conclude  it ;  and  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and 
still  more  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
report  the  circumstances  which  had  been 
brought  under   our  notice   during  the 
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sitting;  of  the  Committee.  Those  facts 
I  will  now  briefly  state.  Hon.  Members 
will  probably  have  already  read  thera, 
because  they  form  part  of  the  Votes  that 
were  distributed  this  morning ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  convenient 
for  me  to  run  over  them  very  shortly. 
I  only  intend  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment, because  I  do  not  mean — and,  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be  right  either  to  my- 
self or  my  Colleagues  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  this  statement.  All  I  intend  to 
do  is  merely  to  give  the  facts  to  the 
House,  and  then  to  place  myself  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
seems  that  on  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Sandi- 
lands  Ward,  a  solicitor,  gave  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  client  of  his  named 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Grissell,  in  order  that 
he  might  go  and  see  the  Messrs.  Hooker, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  solicitors 
to  the  wharfingers,  who  are  opposing 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Grissell  went  with  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  he  appears  to  have  had 
some  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  document.  He  gave 
Mr.  Grissell  a  further  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Messrs.  Cockell,  an  eminent 
firm  of  solicitors,  having  the  conduct  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Bill.  In  order  to 
make  my  statement  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
House,  I  ought  to  state  that  the  Bridge 
to  which  the  Bill  before  the  Committee 
relates  is  one  that  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  carry 
across  the  River  Thames  ;  and  there  are 
certain  persons  having  property  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  who  are 
wharfingers  there,  who  consider  that  if 
the  Bridge  should  be  built  at  the  height 
proposed  by  the  plans,  it  will  interfere 
with  the  traffic  of  the  River  by  stopping 
the  shipping  from  coming  up,  and  will 
eventually  have  the  effect  of  ruining 
their  business.  Messrs.  Cockell  and  Co. 
are  the  solicitors  to  a  great  majority  of 
these  persons  who  appear  as  petitioners 
against  the  Bill.  Well,  on  Wednesday 
last,  Mr.  Grissell,  with  his  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  Mr.  Hooker,  called  on 
Messrs.  Cockell,  of  the  firm  uf  ArkcoU, 
Jones,  and  Cockell,  and  he  told  those 
gentlemen  that  he  had  most  ample 
powers  to  treat  with  regard  to  the  Bill ; 
because,  he  said,  he  could  control  the 
decision  of  the  Committee,  and,  in  proof 
of  this,  he  could  arrange  for  questions 
to  be  put  to  the  Committee  which  would 

Lord  Henry  Lennox 


lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Cockell  told  Mr.  Grissell  that  he  was 
too  late  ;  that  there  were  no  more  ques- 
tions to  be  put,  as  the  evidence  was 
completed,  and  a  decision  was  about  to 
be  taken  on  the  merits  of  the  Bill. 
When  pressed  very  hard  as  to  how  he 
could  make  such  a  bargain,  Mr.  Cockell 
said — 

"  Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  this :  promise  me, 
before  the  vbt^  eminent  counsel  who  ia  conduct- 
ing the  Bill  for  the  promoters  makes  his  sum- 
ming up,  that  you  will  arrange  with  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  shall  unanimously  state  that 
compensation  must  be  given  to  the  wharfingers, 
which  would  prove  a  death-blow  to  the  Bill,  as 
the  Board  of  Works  have  declared  that  thej 
wiU  not  proceed  with  the  measure  if  compenia- 
tion  is  to  be  given  to  the  wharfingers  and  others, 
as  it  would  thus  be  rendered  too  expensive  to  go 
on  with." 

This  promise  was  made  by  Mr.  Grissell, 
and  Mr.  Grissell  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  put  the  proposition  in  writing. 
Mr.  Grissell  came  down  to  the  Com- 
mittee Boom  of  the  House  of  Commons 
next  morning,  and  there  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Cockell ;  on  which  occa- 
sion, as  the  House  will  see  from  this 
Keport  mainly,  at  the  dictation  of  Mr. 
Cockell,  he  wrote  out  a  paper,  in  which 
he  agreed  to  control  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  in  this  sense  for  the  sum  of 
£2,000.  Mr.  Cockell  accepted  the  do- 
cument, and  told  Mr.  Grissell  that  he 
would  send  an  answer ;  and  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Cockell  is  a  member,  I  should  say  that 
Mr.  Cockell  could  only  be  looked  upon 
as  meaning  that  an  answer  would  be 
sent  back  to  Mr.  Grissell,  telling  him 
that  he  never  ought  to  have  made  such 
an  offer.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  have  to  ask 
the  House  to  do  is  to  consider  the 
special  Beport  which  I  promised  to  lay 
before  it.  We  do  not  say  one  word  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  nor  as  to  the 
conduct  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  this  House.  Before  I 
sit  down,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  the  counsel  and  the  nu- 
merous persons  we  have  had  before  us 
during  the  last  six  weeks  while  we  hare 
been  engaged  on  this  inquir3%  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  protracted  and 
laborious  that  has  been  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years 
— I  desire  to  say,  on  behalf  both  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  and  the  petitioners 
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against  it,  that  they  are  most  anxious 
to  bo  allowed  to  have  our  decision  on 
the  merits  of  the  question.  The  Bill  is 
one  the  delay  of  which  involves  a  large 
sum  of  money  both  to  the  petitioners  and 
the  promoters ;  and  while  I  ask  this 
House  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  sift  to 
the  very  bottom  every  particular  con- 
nected with  this  case,  I  also  ask  it  to 
recollect  the  interests  both  of  the  pro- 
moters and  the  petitioners,  whose  money 
is  being  squandered  in  the  most  alarm- 
ing manner,  as  long  as  the  decision  is 
postponed.  I  may  add  that  our  decision 
was  within  three  or  four  hours  of  being 
pronounced  when  this  interruption  took 
place;  and,  therefore,  while  the  House, 
will  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  may  seem  best,  I  do  hope  it  will  deal 
with  it  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  pos- 
sible. With  these  few  remarks,  I  now 
move  that  the  House  do  take  into 
consideration  the  Special  Keport  of  the 
Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis) 
Bill  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  Special  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metro- 
polis) Bill  be  now  considered." — (Lord  Henry 
Lennox.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  think  there  can  be  but  one 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  House,  and 
that  is  that  the  Select  Committee,  of 
which  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Henry 
Lennox)  is  Chairman,  have  taken  the 
right  and  proper  course  in  making  a 
special  Report  of  the  circumstances 
which  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
Report  that  has  been  presented  with  the 
Papers  this  morning,  and  of  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  just  now  given  us  a 
short  summary.  The  question  is  one 
which  evidently  touches  the  honour  of 
this  House ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  we  should  satisfy  ourselves 
with  respect  to  it.  But  I  gather  from 
the  statement  we  have  had  put  before 
us  in  print,  as  well  as  from  the  statement 
of  my  noble  Friend,  that  a  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Orissell  has  in  some  way  or  other 
made  a  communication,  or  offered  to 
make  a  communication,  which  was  in- 
tended to  persuade  a  certain  body  of 
persons  who  had  private  interests  in 
passing  a  particular  Bill  that  if  they 
would  give  him  a  certain  sum  of  money 
he  could  and  would  influence  the  de- 
cision of  a  Select  Committee  so  as  to 


terminate  the  matter  in  their  favour. 
As  far  as  Mr.  QrisselPs  conduct  in  this 
matter  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  conduct  of  a  kind  which 
this  House  would  be  bound  to  take 
serious  notice  of.  But,  beyond  this,  it 
appears  from  the  statement  in  the 
Report  that  various  communications  took 
place  between  Mr.  Grissell  and  other 
persons,  solicitors  in  the  case ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  House  that  we  should 
have  some  fuller  communication  of  the 
nature  of  these  transactions.  This  is  a 
matter  which,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be 
left  in  any  degree  of  doubt,  and  the 
course  which  I  would  venture  to  pro- 
pose to  the  House  would  be  this. 
Instead  of  making  any  Order  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  for  Mr.  Qrissell  to  appear 
before  us  and  offer  any  explanations  he 
may  have  to  msJce  in  the  matter,  a  small 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing these  communications,  and  this 
special  Report  should  be  referred  to 
them.  I  apprehend  that  the  inquiry  of 
such  a  Committee  would  not  take  very 
long ;  and  what  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to 
give  Notice  that  to-morrow  I  will  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  small  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  making  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  case.  I  think  that 
probably  a  Committee  consisting  of  five 
Members  would  be  found  sufficient ;  and 
I,  therefore,  propose  to  place  upon  the 
Notice  Paper  a  Motion  for  the  appoint* 
ment  of  such  a  Committee,  and,  to- 
morrow, I  will  mention  the  Gentlemen  of 
whom  I  shall  propose  it  shall  consist.  I 
think  that  this  will  probably  be  deemed 
the  most  convenient  course  for  the  House 
to  take,  especially  as  it  is  one  that  will 
enable  us  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  With  regard  to  the 
concluding  words  of  my  noble  Friend,  I 
understood  him  to  mean  that  he  hoped 
the  Committee  of  which  he  is  the  Chair- 
man would  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
its  consideration  of  the  Bill  before  it. 
He  has  told  us  that  they  had  very  nearly 
concluded  their  inquiry,  but  that  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting this  special  Report.  He  desires 
that  they  may  be  enabled  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  bring  to  a  termination  an 
investigation  which  is  highly  costly  to 
the  parties  concerned.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  wish  of  the  House  to 
make  any  different  Order  upou  this  sub- 
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ject;  bat  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  very  proper  thing  to  allow 
the  inquiry  of  the  Select  Committee  to 
be  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  ter- 
mination. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  Will  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  allow  me  to  correct 
him  on  one  point  ?  I  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  suggesting  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee should  be  allowed  to  complete  its 
inquiry  before  the  matter  now  before 
the  House  is  decided  upon;  all  I  did 
venture  to  suggest  was,  that  the  present 
inquiry  should  be  proceeded  with  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  DODSON  :  I  do  not  understand 
what  objection  there  can  be  to  the  Select 
Committee  proceeding  with  their  inquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  Bill  that  they  had 
before  them.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  inquiry  into  that  measure  can 
be  at  all  affected  by  the  inquiry  it  is  now 
proposed  to  enter  upon;  therefore,  I 
apprehend  that,  if  necessary,  an  Order 
of  the  House  should  be  made  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  proceed.  I  think, 
however,  that  they  have  full  power 
without  any  such  Order,  and  I  shall  be 
somewhat  astonished  if  I  am  mistaken. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  appointment  of  a  small 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
it  appears  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
very  convenient  course^ 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  most  con- 
venient course  for  the  House  to  take  in 
this  matter  would  be  to  follow  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  House,  and  to  have  the 
person  who  is  accused  in  the  Report 
Drought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point,  the  noble 
Lord  has  said  that  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient if  the  Select  Committee  were  not 
allowed  to  continue  their  labours,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  sit 
on ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
here  we  have  a  charge  which  affects  the 
honour  of  the  House,  and  I  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  that 
that  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  first 
instance.  If  Mr.  Grissell  were  called  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  make  some  absolute 
and  complete  explanation  or  apology, 
with  which  the  House  might  be  satis- 
fied, and  which  might  have  the  effect  of 
stopping  any  further  procedure.    This, 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer 


I  think,  would  be  the  most  convenient 
course  to  pursue. 

Sib  WILLIAM  ERASER :  I  should 
like  to  know  what  power  the  Committee 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  of  summoning  Mr. 
Grissell  before  it  ? 

Mb.  STEVENSON:  I  should  like 
clearly  to  understand  what  course  it 
is  proposed  to  take  to-morrow,  in 
case  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  bring  his  Motion  for  a  Committee 
before  the  House  ?  The- House  is  aware 
that  the  Bill  which  stands  first  on  the 
Paper  for  consideration  to-morrow  is  one 
of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  have 
charge.  It  is  a  most  important  measure 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday,  and  one 
in  which  many  people  are  greatly  in- 
terested. I  am,  therefore,  very  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  possibility  of 
bringing  on  that  Bill  is  l&ely  to  be  in- 
terfered with  ? 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  I  find  here,  at  the 

end  of  the  Report — 

"The  authenticity  of  these  Papers  having 
been  verified,  the  Committee  feel  bound  to  re- 
port the  same  to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  as 
a  matter  seriously  afiecting  its  Privileges ;  and 
they  have  adjourned  the  further  inquiry  on  the 
Bill  until  they  shall  receive  further  inslructionfl 
from  the  House." 

Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr* 
C.  E.  Grissell  committed  a  gross  breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  this  House;  and  I 
apprehend,  from  precedents  that  I  am 
aware  of,  that  the  usual  course  would 
be  to  propose  a  Resolution  that  a  gross 
breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House 
has  been  committed,  and  to  order  Mr. 
Grissell  to  appear  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  to-morrow. 

Mb.  MOWBRAY :  I  think  that  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  by  far  the  most 
convenient  for  the  House  to  adopt,  and 
one  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  better  issue 
than  if  Mr.  Grissell  is  brought  at  once 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House.  If  a  Commit- 
tee is  appointed,  it  will  be  able  at  once 
to  ascertain  who  are  the  various  people 
from  whom  we  can  obtain  information. 
The  Committee  will  be  able  to  call  them 
before  them  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day,  and  will  be  able  to  report  to  the 
House  probably  on  Friday.  I  think 
that  course  would  conduce  more  to  the 
dignity  of  the  House  than  the  one  sug- 

tested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
alk. 
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Mb.  DTJNDA8 :  A  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  Committee  should 
proceed  at  once  with  their  inquiry,  or 
allow  an  interval  to  elapse  until  the 
matter  about  to  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee is  decided  upon.  It  certainly 
was  the  intention  of  the  Committee, 
when  it  made  this  Eeport,  that  they 
should  not  meet  again  without  further 
instructions  from  the  House.  But  I  un- 
derstand, from  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Chester  (Mr. 
Dodson),  that  it  is  competent  for  the 
Committee  to  meet  again  without  in- 
structions from  the  House.  I  presume, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  it  will 
be  left  entirely  to  the  Committee  to  de- 
cide whether  it  is  proper  for  them  to 
continue  the  Bill  or  not.  Am  I  right  in 
'presuming  that  it  is  entirely  left  to  their 
discretion  ? 

Mr.  dodson  :  Yes. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  Did  I  understand 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  has 
moved  an  Amendment  ? 

Mr.  C ALLAN  :  I  did  not  understand 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  more  than  thrown  out  a  suggestion. 
I  did  not  intend,  therefore,  to  make  my 

? reposition  as  an  Amendment.  However, 
beg  to  move  the  Motion  which  I  have 
submitted  as  a  substantive  Besolution, 
and  not  as  an  Amendment. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Question  be- 
fore the  House  is  that  the  special  Eeport 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  Tower  High 
Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)  Bill  be  now 
considered.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk has  interposed  with  a  Motion  that 
Mr.  Grissell  be  summoned  to  attend  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  to-morrow.  That 
Motion  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  submit. 
Does  any  hon.  Member  second  the  Mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  PARNELL  :  In  rising  to  second 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
whether  we  ought  not,  as  a  point  of 
Order,  to  discuss  the  Motion  that  the 
Bill  be  now  considered  ?  If  that  Motion 
has  been  put,  and  if  we  are  acting  in 
pursuance  of  that  Motion  by  considering 
the  Report,  I  imagine  that  the  Motion 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dundalk  would  then  be  a  substantive 
Motion,  and  not  an  Amendment  to  the 
original  Motion.  Under  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  Motion,  I  beg  to  second  it ;  and  I 
would  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 


quer what  he  proposes  to  gain  by  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  to  consider  the 
question  ?  We  have  already  before  us 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  who  have 
considered  the  question,  and  have  re- 
ported to  us  upon  it.  They  were  just 
as  able  to  inquire  into  the  matter  as  the 
Committee  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  to  nominate ;  and 
I  am  unable  to  see  what  we  shall  gain 
by  postponing  the  matter,  except,  per- 
haps, a  little  time — although,  in  reality, 
instead  of  gaining  time,  we  should  lose 
it;  because,  instead  of  being  disposed 
of  now,  we  shall  have  to  devote  another 
hour  or  so,  and  perhaps  longer,  to  the 
consideration  of  it  when  it  comes  again 
before  the  House.  I  wish  now  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact — 
that  we  have  before  us,  in  evidence  sent 
to  us  by  the  Committee,  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  C.  E.  Grissell,  of  36,  Curzon 
Street,  Mayfair,  written  on  the  2nd  of 
July— 

"  Asserting  that  I  can  control  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  now  sitting  upon  the  Tower 
High  Level  Bridge  Bill,  I  am  willing  to  use 
that  influence  in  favour  of  the  opposing 
wharfingers  upon  certain  terms;  and  I  will 
undertake  that  the  Bill  shall  be  thrown  out, 
or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  in 
such  a  way  as  would  make  the  Board  of  Works 
withdraw  it,  b^  reason  of  compensation  or 
other  clauses  being  required  by  the  Committee, 
provided  a  sufficient  guarantee  is  given  to  me 
for  the  payment  of  £2,000  immediately  on  such 
an  event  liappening." 

Now,  this  Committee  have  inquired  into 
the  matter,  having  taken  all  the  evi- 
dence it  was  possible  for  any  Committee 
to  take.  They  have  decided  that  it  is  a 
matter  that  seriously  affects  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  have  reported 
to  that  effect  to  the  House.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House  would 
lightly  regard  a  matter  seriously  affect- 
ing its  ^Privileges,  if  it  remitted  the 
question  back  again  to  another  Com- 
mittee. No  Committee  could  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  from  the  facts  of 
the  case  than  that  which  the  Select 
Committee  has  already  arrived  at.  If 
the  facts  are  true,  it  is  a  matter  affecting 
the  Privileges  of  the  House,  and  any 
other  Committee  would  so  report  to  the 
House.  The  only  result  would  be  that 
wo  should,  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days,  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
we  ought  to  do  now — namely,  direct 
that  the  individual  whose  conduct  is 
complained  of  should  be  brought  to  the 
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Bar  of  the  House,  in  order  to  offer  such 
explanations  as  he  may  be  able  to  offer 
in  regard  to  the  serious  charges  brought 
against  him.  In  all  probability  he 
may  be  able  to  offer  explanations  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and 
there  may  be  no  further  occasion  to 
proceed.  He  thought  this  certainly  the 
proper  course  to  take. 

Me.  speaker  :  On  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  special  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  a  Motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded — that  Mr.  Charles  Grissell 
do  attend  the  House  to-morrow,  at  12 
o'clock.  Before  I  put  the  Question, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  the  competency  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  sit, 
notwithstanding  the  incident  that  has 
now  taken  place.  I  apprehend  that 
that  is  a  matter  within  the  direction  of 
the  House  itself,  and  upon  which  a 
special  direction  may  be  given.  H  the 
Select  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
justice  to  the  parties  can  be  done,  no 
doubt  it  will  be  open  to  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  inquiry,  notwithstanding 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

Mb.  C  ALLAN :  My  Resolution  is,  that 
a  gross  breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
House  has  been  committed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Grissell,  and  that  the  said  Charles  E. 
Grissell  be  ordered  to  attend  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 
I  believe  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  order 
anyone  to  attend  at  the  Bar,  except  in 
consequence  of  a  charge  made  against 
him. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  Will  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber bring  up  the  Resolution  ? 

Mr.  CALLAN  did  so. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
desires  me  to  put  the  Motion  from  the 
Chair;  and  the  Motion  having  been 
seconded,  I  am  bound  to  put  it.  But  I 
think  it  right  to  state  to  the  House  that 
it  has  generally  been  the  practice  of 
the  House,  before  a  person  has  been 
censured  and  condemned  for  breach  of 
Privilege,  to  allow  him  to  be  heard  at 
the  Bar.  This  Motion  certainly  con- 
demns Mr.  Grissell. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  With  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  will  amend  the  Motion 
by  leaving  out  the  first  portion,  and 
will  merely  move  that  Mr.  Grissell  be 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  at  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Parnell 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Charles  Grissell  do  attend 
this  House  To-morrow,  at  Twelre  of 
the  clock."— (i/r.  CaUan.) 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN  : 
The  vindication  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
House  should  always  be  short,  shazp, 
and  decisive.     Any  delay  would  be  ob- 
jectionable, and  it  would  also  be  objec- 
tionable to  take  any  other  course  than 
one  which,  if  possible,  commands  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  House.    The 
only  reason  why  I  rise  is  to  say   that 
-there  was  once  a  Committee,  of  which 
I  was  a  Member,  in  which  something 
of  the  same    kind  occurred.      It   was 
now  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  the 
present    Member    for    Hereford    (Mr. 
Clive)  was  the  Chairman.     Something 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  article  reflect- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.     The  Committee  con- 
sidered the  matter  and  reported  it,  and 
the  House  directed  at  once  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
article  appeared  should  be  called  to  the 
Bar  of  the  House.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
the  man  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  afterwards 
made  a  humble  apology  for  what  had 
happened.    The  case,  after  all,  appeared 
to  amount  to  nothing,  and  the  matter 
was  settled  without  any  Committee  being 
appointed  or  any  necessity  arising  for 
any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  House.     I  mention  the  case  because 
it  might  happen  that  if  the  (j^entleman 
were  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  that 
the  same  course  would  be  followed.  Mr. 
Grissell  might  make   an   explanation, 
and  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  judge 
whether    the    explanation    was    satis- 
factory.   If  so,  the  House  might  be  dis- 
posed to  take  the  course  of  discharging 
him..    It  is  impossible  to  condemn  Mr. 
Grissell  for  a  breach  of  Privilege  of  the 
House  without  giving  him   an  oppor- 
tunity for  explanation.      But    I  think 
when  such  questions  arise  it  is  to  the 
Leader  of  the  House  we  should  look  for 
guidance ;  and  it  would  be  far  belter, 
even  if  it  was  against  our  own  view, 
that,  in  a  case  involving  the  procedure 
of  the  House,  we  should  follow,  if  we 
possibly  can,  the  recognized  Leader  of 
the  House.    We  are  an  Assembly  which, 
after  all,  is  guided  very  much  by  pre- 
cedent, and  whatever  the  precedent  is  in 
such  cases  as  this  it  may  be  desirable  to 
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follow  it,  and  not  form  another,  which, 
on  some  other  occasion,  may  prove  in- 
convenient. 

TheCHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Undoubtedly,  what  the  right 
hon. '  Gentleman  has  said  is  perfectly 
correct  in  such  cases  as  the  one  to  which 
he  has  referred,  iu  which  there  was  only 
a  single  Member  implicated.  No  doubt, 
in  that  case,  the  person  who  had  written 
an  offensive  article  was  called  to  the  Bar 
and  gave  his  explanation  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  read  the 
special  Report ;  but,  in  this  case,  there 
are  several  transactions  which  appear, 
on  the  face  of  them,  to  call  for  a  little 
further  explanation,  because  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  other  proceedings 
that  took  place  one  or  two  days  before 
the  memorandum  was  drawn  up.  It 
appears  that  on  Tuesday  some  communi- 
ojition  was  made  by  Mr.  Ward  to  Mr. 
Hooker  as  to  this  gentleman  (Mr. 
Grissell)  wishing  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  opposing  wharf- 
ingers on  the  ground  that  he  could  con- 
trol the  decision  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  willing  to  do  so  on  terms.  Then 
some  further  communications  took  place. 
Mr.  Hooker  referred  him  to  other  per- 
sons ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Grissell  called  upon  Mr.  Cockell  at  his 
invitation.  There  was  a  further  discus- 
sion as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Grissell  in 
order  to  draw  out  from  him  what  he 
could  do.  Eventually,  Mr.  Grissell 
wrote  a  paper  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  in  a  great  measure  it 
was  written  at  Mr.  Cockell's  dictation. 
Mr.  Grissell  took  it  away  with  him,  as 
he  wished  to  see  others  upon  it,  and 
arranged  to  see  !Mr.  Cockell  in  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  House  later  in  the  day.  He 
did  so  about  half -past  12,  and  then 
stated  that  all  was  satisfactory,  and  at 
Mr.  Cockoirs  request  signed  the  paper. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  that  they  should 
have  more  information  with  regard  to 
these  proceedings  than  simply  calling 
upon  Mr.  Grissell  to  attend  at  the  Bar, 
to  say  that  he  regretted  having  written 
the  memorandum,  and  then  dismissing 
the  case.  It  is  possible,  when  we  know 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  that  will  be  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  House  will   arrive ;  but  I  think  it 


will  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  that  we  should  even 
appear  to  slur  over  a  question  of  the 
kind,  in  which  it  undoubtedly  does  seem 
that  Mr.  Grissell  has  been  led  on  by 
conversation  with  others  to  explain  what 
the  proposition  was  he  wished  to  make. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  shall 
save  time  if  a  small  Committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances,  to  examine  all  persons 
who  have  Jiad  any  share  in  the  transac- 
tion, and  then  report  to  the  House.  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  Motion  before 
tlie  House  upon  which  an  Amendment 
can  be  moved.     Do  I  understand  that  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Yes. 

TheCHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Then,  as  there  is  a  substantive 
Motion  before  the  House  upon  which  an 
Amendment  can  be  moved,  I  will  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  to  leave  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  **that,*'  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  these  words — 

"That  tho  Special  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Group  A  of  Private  Bills  in  tho  case 
of  tho  Tower  High  Lovol  Bridge  (Metropolis) 
Bill  bo  referred  to  a  Select  Committee." 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That**  to  the 
end  of  tho  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'the  Special  Report  from  the  Committee  on 
Group  A  of  Private  Bills  bereferrpd  to  a  Select 
Committee,"  — {Mr.  Chnncelior  of  the  Exchequer^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  WADDY  :  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Amendment  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity in  the  case,  and  for  this  reason.  At 
present  wo  do  not  know  whether  one 
person  or  two  should  come  before  the 
Bar  of  the  House.  There  is  a  serious 
discrepancy  between  tho  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  and  that  contained 
in  the  Report.  We  do  not  know  which 
is  correct,  and  it  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  as  it  appears  in  the  Report  than 
the  noble  Lord  has  said.  According  to 
his  statement,  what  took  place  is  this — 
that  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Grissell,  ob- 
tained a  letter  of  introduction  merely 
from  Mr.  Ward  to  Mr.  Cockell ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Report  Mr.  Ward  went 
in  person,  and  being  at  the  time  a  soli- 
citor of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Grissell, 
and  was  made  aware  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  transaction.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  was  a  party  to  it.  The  Report 
says — 
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"  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  J.  Sandilands  Ward,  of  51, 
Lincolns*  Inn  Fields,  solicitor  (admitted  1870), 
called  on  Mr.  Hooker  (Wyatt,  Hoskins  and 
Hooker),  and  stated  a  client  of  his  wished  to  bo 
placed  in  communication  with  the  opposing^ 
wharfingers  as  to  the  Tower  Bridge  Bill,  as  he 
could  control  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  willing  to  do  so  on  terms.*' 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  serious 
question  indeed  whether  Mr.  Grissell  is 
the  only  person  who  will  have  to  be 
brought  before  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  course  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  be 
adopted.  The  Committee  will  be  able 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  find 
out  all  that  we  want  to  know,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  save  us  from  the  necessity 
of  calling  upon  a  person  to  appear  at  the 
Bar  who  ought  not  to  be  so  called 
upon. 

Mb.  FREMANTLE:  As  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  I  concur  very  much 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite.  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  fell  into  a  mistake  in 
saying  that  there  was  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. According  to  the  evidence 
which  was  given  before  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Ward  personally  waited  upon  Mr. 
Hooker  at  the  Committee  Koom,  sending 
in  his  card,  and  stated  to  him  that  he 
had  a  client  who  was  able  and  desirous 
to  control  our  decision  upon  terms.  Of 
course,  a  Committee  could  consider  the 
point  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  whether  it  was  not  one  person 
only,  but  two,  who  ought  to  be  required 
to  attend  here  to  answer  for  a  breach  of 
Privilege. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  Perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  say  one  word  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  op- 
posite. I  used  the  words  *'  letter  of  in- 
troduction," when  I  should  have  said 
**  personal  introduction,"  most  inno- 
cently. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  :  I  rise  to  oflPer 
one  observation  to  the  House.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  arguments  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  re- 
ferring this  matter  to  a  Committee  are 
almost  conclusive  upon  it.  It  is  too 
complicated  a  matter  for  us  to  inquire 
into  in  the  House.  But  if  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  an  or- 
dinary Select  Committee,  instructions 
can  be  given  to  that  Select  Committee 
to  take  evidence  on  oath.  There  is  also 
another  point  which  I  wish  to  suggest 

Mr.  Waddg 


— namely,  whether  precautions  ought 
not  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  the  two  persons  who  are  primd  facie 
implicated  in  the  matter — ^namely,  Mr. 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Grissell,  especially  if 
evidence  is  to  be  taken  on  oath.  I  would 
suggest  that  you.  Sir,  should  issue  your 
Warrant  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
both,  otherwise  it  is  obvious  that  they 
may  disappear  before  the  inquiry  com- 
mences, and  it  would  be  very  unsatis- 
factory if  they  were  not  found  when 
they  were  wanted. 

Mr.  DODSON  :  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  as  to  one  point  raised  by  the 
hpn.  Member.  [^Criesof  **  Spoke!  "1  I 
beg  the  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon.  Since 
I  spoke  last  a  Motion  has  been  sub- 
mitted. The  only  point  I  wish  to  speak 
upon  has  reference  to  the  ability  of  the 
Committee  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 
By  an  Act  passed,  not  very  long  ago, 
every  Committee  has  that  power. 

Ma.  CALLAN  :  When  I  came  down 
to  the  House  to-day  I  was  wholly  un- 
prepared to  enter  into  this  discussion. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  there 
is  no  precedent  whatever  on  the  Books 
of  the  House  for  the  proposition  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  With  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
dence I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  usual  course  should  be  followed. 
Since  then  an  Amendment  has  been 
moved,  and  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  over  a  book  which  we  all  regard  as 
an  authority.  I  find,  in  page  96  of 
the  last  edition  of  Sir  ErsKine  May's 
Parliamentary  Practice,  that  it  is  there 
stated — 

''That  libels  on  Members  have  also  been 
constantly  punished ;  but  to  constitute  a  breach 
of  PrivHego  it  must  be  a  libel  upon  the  chflffacter 
of  a  Member  in  that  capacity." 

A  Member  of  a  Committee  is  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
I  find  in  this  Report,  that — 

'*0n  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Charles  £. 
Grissell  called  on  Mr.  Cockell,  and  stated  his 
ability  to  control  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
either  way  on  terms,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
ability  volunteered  that  in  the  course  of  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  ho  would  amnge  that 
such  questions  should  be  asked  by  the  Committee 
in  favour  of  the  wharfingers*  case  as  would  in- 
disputably prove  his  assertion.  Mr.  Cockell 
explained  that  the  examination  of  witnesses  had 
concluded  and  on  being  pressed  to  sogsest 
some  means  whereby  this  proof  could  be  afforded, 
explained  to  Mr.  Grissell  that  the  Board  of 
Works  had  announced  their  determination  of 
not  proceedlug  with  the  measure  if  oompensa- 
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tion  was  granted  to  the  wharfinger.s  and  others 
injoriously  affected,  and  put  it  to  I^Ir.  Grissell 
whether  he  could  induce  the  Committee,  im- 
mediately prior  to  Mr.  Pope's  speech  to  an- 
nounce that  they  were  unanimously  of  decision 
that  the  fullest  compensation  should  ho  paid, 
and  that  they  would  not  report  the  Preamhle 
proved,  unless  a  clause  to  that  effect  were  in- 
serted in  the  Bill." 

It  was  then  arranged  that  it  should  be 
reduced  into  writing,  so  that  there  coul4 
be  no  question  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
proposition,  and  the  condition  was  a 
bribe — the  corrupt  and  criminal  taking 
of  £2,000 — a  matter  which  affects  se- 
riously the  character  of  Members  of  this 
House.  Now,  I  find  that  in  1832 — and 
it  is  the  first  case  quoted — in  the  case 
of  "GKbson  and  Wright,"  they  were  ad- 
monished for  writing  a  letter  reflecting 
upon  the  character  of  a  Committee, 
copies  of  which  letter  had  been  circu- 
lated in  private  handbills.  In  1844,  a 
Member  having  made  charges  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  against  two  Members  of  the 
House,  was  ordered  to  attend  in  his 
place,  and,  after  he  had  been  heard,  it 
was  decided  by  the  House  that  the 
charges  were  of  a  calumnious  and  un- 
founded character,  and  reflected  upon 
the  character  and  honour  of  a  Member 
of  the  House,  Sir  Erskine  May  states 
that  in  some  cases  the  House  has  directed 
prosecutions  aeainst  persons  who  have 
published  libels  against  a  Member,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  the  publication  had 
affected  the  character  of  the  House 
collectively.  On  the  2nd  of  May, 
1695— 

''The  offering  of  any  sum  of  money  or  ad- 
vantage to  any  Member  of  Parliament  for  pro- 
moting any  matter  whatsoever  depending  or  to 
be  transacted  in  Parliament,  is  constituted  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution." 

In  this  view,  the  offer  of  a  bribe  is 
treated  as  a  breach  of  Privilege,  not  only 
to  the  Member  himself,  but  to  the  House. 
I  find  that  the  present  practice,  as  laid 
down  here,  is  that  when  a  complaint  is 
made,  the  person  complained  of  is  ordered 
to  attend  in  the  House,  and,  on  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Bar,  he  is  examined, 
and  dealt  with  according  as  the  explana- 
tions of  his  conduct  are  satisfactory  or 
otherwise,  or  according  to  the  contrition 
he  expresses  for  the  offence  he  has  com- 
mitted. The  invariable  practice  of  the 
House  is  to  order  a  person  to  attend  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House.  If  Mr.  Grissell 
ftttends  to-morrow,  and  gives  explana- 


tions that  are  deemed  satisfactory,  then 
there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  affair;  if 
his  explanations  are  not  deemed  satis- 
factory, then  a  Select  Committee  could 
be  appointed.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  questions  affecting  this  particu- 
lar case  that  should  induce  the  House 
of  Commons  to  overrule  every  precedent 
that  has  hitherto  been  adopted,  and  to 
create  a  new  one.  I  consider  that  the 
creation  of  a  new  precedent  in  regard  to 
any  question  of  this  character  is  a  dan- 
gerous practice,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deprecated ;  and  I,  for  one,  with 
great  respect  to  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  am  convinced  that  the  Eesolu- 
tion  I  have  submitted  is  the  proper  one 
for  the  House  to  adopt. 

TheMabquess  of  HAETINGTON:  I 
presume,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk,  that  the  ordinary  practice  is  to 
summon  the  person  complained  of  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House;  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  exact  precedent  for  this  case. 
None  have  been  mentioned  to  the  House 
this  morning  as  an  exact  precedent.  I 
think  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  House  ought  to  consider,  rather, 
what  is  the  most  convenient  course,  than 
to  hold  itself  absolutely  tied  down  by 
any  precedent.  From  the  statement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
appears  to  me  that,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  facts  that 
have  been  reported  by  the  Committee  as 
far  as  they  go,  there  may  be  other  facts 
which  have  not  been  reported,  which 
may  be  essential  for  the  House  to  know, 
before  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  If 
Mr.  Grissell  were  to  come  to  the  Bar 
to-morrow,  it  is  possible,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  he  might  make  such  a 
statement  as  would  be  deemed  satis- 
factory, and  the  matter  might  end ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Grissell 
attempted  to  justify  his  conduct,  or  made 
any  statement  affecting  the  character  of 
a  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  took  any 
of  a  hundred  courses  which  might  sug- 
gest themselves,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  he  should  be  examined,  either  by  a 
Committee  or  by  the  Whole  House.  I 
think,  therefore,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
course  suggested  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient one ;  and  as  to  the  point  referred 
to  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Courtney),  I  presume  it 
would  be  convenient  when  the  Com- 
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mittee  is  nominated,  if  it  is  nominated 
to-morrow,  that  such  instructions  should 
be  given  to  it  as  will  meet  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case. 

Mr.  SHAW :  It  appears  to  me  that 
precedent  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dundalk ;  at  the  same  time, 
I  can  understand  why  the  course  he 
suggests  should  not  be  adopted.  If  we 
were  to  summon  Mr.  Grissell  to  appear 
at  the  Bar,  any  explanation  he  could  give 
would  not  stop  the  case,  or  clear  away 
the  imputations  that  have  been  made. 
Matters  cannot  stay  where  they  are,  and 
I  cannot  see  any  way  to  a  satisfactory 
issue  except  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  see  why  precedent 
should  bind  us,  and  I  would  suggest  to 
my  hon.  Friend  that  ho  should  withdraw 
the  Motion  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
somewhat  novel,  and  exceedingly  awk- 
ward, that  the  Select  Committee  should 
go  on  with  the  Business  they  have  been 
inquiring  into,  seeing  that  imputations 
have  been  thrown  out  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  decision  they  can  arrive  at  would 
be  satisfactory  until  those  imputations 
are  cleared  up.  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  not  take  a  single  step  in  regard  to 
the  Business  of  the  Committee  until 
the  matter  is  fully  cleared  up. 

Mr.  PAENELL  :  There  are  just  two 
precedents  for  referring  a  question  of 
Privilege  to  a  Committee,  and  only  two 
precedents,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
and  they  are  not  precedents  which 
govern  the  present  case.  On  the  18th 
of  February,  1575,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  matter  touch- 
ing the  case  of  Hall's  servant.  That 
matter  was  treated  as  a  question  of 
Privilege.  Also,  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
1601,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
House  of  an  information  having  been 
exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in 
the  Star  Chamber  against  Mr.  Belgrave, 
a  Member.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  Privileges,  who  reported 
upon  the  17th  of  December.  But  we 
have  no  precedent  at  all  for  the  Keport 
of  a  Select  Committee  which  complains 
to  the  House  of  a  breach  of  Privilege 
against  itself  of  a  most  offensive  cha- 
racter— there  is  no  precedent  whatever 
for  sending  such  a  Heport  to  a  Select 
Committee.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
precedents  go  in  the  direction  of  show- 
ing that  these  matters  have  always  been 
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considered  by  the  House  at  once,  and 
decided  upon  as  a  matter  of  Privilege. 
There  may  be  some  advantages  in  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  although  I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  be  rather  a  more  severe 
course  to  take  against  the  person  accused 
than  that  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  wishes  to  take.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
matter  has  already  been  fully  discussed, 
and  withdraw  the  Amendment  which  he 
has  proposed. 

Mr.  CALLAN  :  In  deference  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Leader  I 
recognize  in  this  House,  and  wishing*  to 
pay  him  that  deference  which  becomes 
the  followers  of  any  Leader,  I  intend  to 
take  his  advice,  and  I  intend  to  with- 
draw the  Motion.  But,  before  doing 
so,  I  would  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  assure  the  House  that 
this  Committee,  which  he  proposes  to 
nominate  to-morrow,  shall  be  nominated 
by  the  House,  and  shall  not  -sit  in 
camera, 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Amendment 
must  be  withdrawn  before  the  Motion 
can  be  withdrawn.  * 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJER:  I  am  not  prepared  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  :  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  answer  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Committee  is  to  sit  i» 
camera  f 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
the  Committee  ought  to  sit  with  closed 
doors  or  not.  1  should  propose,  of 
course,  that  the  Committee  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  House.  I  would  propose 
that  it  should  be  a  small  Committee.  I 
think  the  most  convenient  course  would 
be  to  allow  the  Amendment  to  bo  put 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion.  I 
should  then  place  names  upon  the 
Paper  to-morrow.  But  it  would  be  in- 
different to  me  whether  the  names  are 
taken  to-morrow,  or  whether  I  give 
Notice  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee to-morrow  with  the  names.  If 
the  Amendment  is  accepted,  I  will  to- 
morrow give  the  names. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY :  There  is 
one  course  which  I  might  suggest  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is  im- 
portant in  this  matter  that  wer  should 
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not  actually,  but  that  we  should  appear 
to  be,  guided  by  the  Leader  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
given  Notice  that  he  will,  to>morrow, 
take  the  very  convenient  course  of  re- 
ferring this  matter  to  a  Committee,  and 
that  he  will  then  nominate  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  There  has  been 
a  Motion  made  since  and  an  Amend- 
ment; but  it  is  hardly  right  that  the 
Leader  of  the  House  should  carry  his 
Amendment  against  a  Motion  which  my 
hon.  Friend  has  declared  his  readiness  to 
«D  1  thdraTiT 

Mb.  speaker  :  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No.  I  think  my  Amendment 
had  better  be  put. 

Question,  "That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added, 

Mr.  CALLAN  :  Before  you  put  the 
Question,  Sir,  I  must  express  my  regret 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  allowed  himself  to  impart  a  little 
feeling  into  this  discussion.  [CVt>«  of 
"  No  !  "]  Yes,  Sir,  he  did  ;  and  he  de- 
clined to  accept  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House  to  allow  me  to  withdraw  the 
Motion.  He  persisted  in  that  course, 
and  he  declined,  further,  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  him  both  by  myself,  and 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
King's  County  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien).  I 
will  not,  however,  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  a  Division,  though  I  feel 
very  strongly  the  course  I  proposed  was 
the  right  one ;  and  unless  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  places  on  the  Committee  a 
Member  of  the  Party  to  which  I  belong, 
as  a  safeguard  for  the  honour  and 
Privileges  of  the  House  in  the  question 
upon  which  we  are  deeply  interested — 
[Laughter] — the  House  may  laugh,  but 
this  is  a  very  serious  case — and,  further, 
unless  there  is  a  distinct  undertaking 
g^ven  that  this  Committee  shall  not  sit 
and  inquire  into  a  matter  so  deeply 
affecting  the  honour  of  the  House  in 
camera^  I  shall  give  his  proposal  a  direct 
negative. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN :  I  think 
I  was  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  courtesy 
of  an  answer.    There  may  be  reasons, 


no  doubty  why  this  case  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  different  course  should  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  it  from  that 
which  is  generafly  taken.  But,  except 
the  case  be  an  extremely  special  one, 
and  outside  the  ordinary  Rules  of  the 
House,  I  think  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  propor 
administration  of  Business,  in  which  all 
classes  of  the  public  are  interested,  I 
was  entitled  to  an  answer  whether  thus 
is  to  be  a  public  Committee,  or  whether 
the  inquiry  is  to  be  held  in  camera. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  mind 
than  to  say  that  whether  the  Committee 
be  a  public  or  a  private  one  its  deci- 
sions would  not  be  right,  honourable, 
and  just.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it 
would  be  so,  and  I  should  be  the  last 
person  here  to  insinuate  anything  else. 
But  we  are  to  regard  not  only  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  but  the  general  public 
outside,  whose  interests,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  are  committed  to  Mem  hers 
upstairs.  And  we  ought  to  consider 
the  large  amount  of  public  opinion 
that  exists  out-of-doors;  and,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  conduct  of  the 
Business  of  the  House,  wo  should  see 
that  this  very  serious  matter  should  be 
not  only  fully,  but  publicly  inquired 
into.  When  I  read  the  letter  which 
appears  in  the  Votes  this  morning,  1 
must  confess  that  the  first  thing  that 
occurred  to  me  was  that  the  person 
accused  was  labouring  under  Home 
mental  derangement ;  and  I  trust  that, 
for  the  honour  of  the  country,  although 
it  may  be  unpleasant  to  the  individual 
himself,  that  that  may  be  the  correct 
view.  But,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  I 
think  that  as  regards  the  Public  Buni- 
ness  of  the  House,  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  that  the  inquiry  should  be  public ; 
and  I  venture,  a  humble  Member  hh  I 
am,  to  state  that  if,  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  some  state- 
ment of  that  kind  is  not  made  by 
those  who,  in  a  great  measure,  are  au- 
thorized to  arrange  the  Businef^s  of 
the  House,  I  shall  myself  propORo  a 
Motion  to  the  House  that  this  inquiry 
should  be  held  in  public,  and  not  in 
camera. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered,  That  the  Fpecial  Beport  from  the 
Committee  on  Group  A  of  Private  Bilb  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 
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AKMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REaULATION 

BILL— [Bill  88.] 
{Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr,  Secretary  Crossy  Mr, 
William  Senry  Smith,  The  Judge  Advocate 
OeneraL) 

COMMITTEE.      [^Profffess  7th  July,'] 
Bill  considered  in  Cominittee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  147  (Apprehension  of  deserters 
or  absentees  without  leave). 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  last 
time  the  Committee  met  they  were  dis- 
cussing a  question  involved  in  the  Amend- 
ment ;  he  would  not  discuss  it  now  at 
any  length ;  but  he  would  ask  the  right 
hou.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  whether  he  would 
not  agree  to  put  words  in  the  clause  to 
the  effect  that  no  officer  or  soldier  could 
apprehend  a  suspected  deserter  unless 
he  could  identify  such  person  as  a  de* 
sorter  ?  He  quite  recognized  the  force 
of  what  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  said  yesterday,  that  an  officer 
or  soldier  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
arrest  a  deserter  if  he  met  him  in  the 
street.  But  the  clause  in  question  seemed 
to  him  to  give  a  great  deal  more  power 
to  the  officer,  or  soldier,  or  other  person, 
to  arrest  on  mere  suspicion  than  ought 
to  be  given.  He  trusted  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  see  his 
way  to  meet  the  objection  to  the  clause. 
He  begged  to  move,  in  page  79,  line  22, 
after  the  word  **  person,"  to  insert 
'*  provided  he  can  identify  such  person 
as  a  deserter." 

Colonel  STANLEY  had  no  objection 
to  the  principle  of  the  Amendment ;  but 
he  could  not  accept  the  words  proposed, 
for  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  lead 
to  great  inconvenience  to  prevent  an 
arrest  by  any  person  except  he  could 
actually  identify  a  deserter.  Anyone 
who  arrested  a  deserter,  and  took  him 
before  a  Court,  was,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  consequences  if  he  had  not  acted 
upon  good  grounds.  If  the  alleged  de- 
serter were  detained,  he  had  an  action 
against  the  person  detaining  him.  He 
had  no  objection  to  insert  any  words 
which  would  prevent  improper  arrests ; 
but  he  could  not  agree  to  the  insertion 
of  the  words  proposed. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  thought  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  met  by  inserting 
words  to  this  effect — ''provided  that  he 
is  personally  known  to  him," 


The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
JoHX  Holkeb)  said,  that  if  a  constable 
suspected  a  man  to  be  a  deserter,  then 
he  was  entitled  to  apprehend  him  and 
take  him  to  prison.  He  might  recog- 
nize the  soldier  he  apprehended  by  the 
description,  but  coula  not  positively 
identity  him  from  personal  knowledge. 

Me.  O'SULUVAN  thought  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath  ^Mr. 
Pamell)  was  mistaken  in  his  Amend- 
ment. It  might  cause  very  great  annoy- 
ance, if  a  man  were  brought  before  a 
magistrate  without  any  evidence  offered 
against  him.  It  would  be  too  much 
power  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
soldier  if  the  Amendment  were  adopted. 
He  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  ciaase 
as  it  stood. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  they  could 
not  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  County  Limerick  (Mr. 
O'Sullivan),  because  the  Committee  had 
already  divided  on  the  question.  He 
was  willing  to  agree  to  the  suggestioii 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dur- 
ham (Mr.  Herschell),  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment,  in  order  to  enable  his  to 
be  proposed. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  moved  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words,  ''provided  he  is 
personally  known  to  him  as  a  deserter." 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  think 
that  the  Amendment  should  be  adopted. 
A  man  might  not  be  personally  known, 
but  might  be  known  by  being  marked 
in  a  particular  way.  The  real  point  was 
as  to  the  identification,  and  if  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  allow  him,  he  would  con- 
sider the  matter  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  advised  him.  He  could  not 
agree  to  the  insertion  of  this  Amend- 
ment ;  he  did  not  see  how  the  process  of 
identification  of  the  deserter  could  be 
completed  before  he  was  brought  into 
court. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mk.  PARNELL  moved,  in  line  58, 
page  80,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
'*  and,"  to  the  end  of  the  clause.  This 
sub-section  provided  as  follows : — 

*'  A  Secretary  of  State  shall  direct  payment 
of  the  said  fee,  and  may  also  cause  to  be  paid  to 
the  person  by  or  through  -whose  means  it  appears 
to  his  satisfaction  that  any  suoh  deserter  or 
absentee  without  leave  was  apprehended  a  eaa 
not  exceeding  forty  thillinytJ" 
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There  was  a  great  deal  of  objection  to 
the  system  of  these  rewards;  he  was 
afraid  that,  in  many  cases,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fraud  connected  with  the 
matter.'  The  effect  of  the  system  of 
rewards  was  shown  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  amount  paid  in  respect  of  them. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

CoLoxEL  ALEXANDEE  inquired  if 
the  reward  to  the  constable  was  included 
in  the  Proviso  which  had  been  struck 
-»ut? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  it  was 
not. 

An  hon.  Membeb  thought  the  con- 
stable should  be  included,  for  he  ought 
not  to  be  paid  extra  for  doing  his  duty. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  pay  the  constable  for 
making  arrests. 

Mb.  PAENELL  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  irom  what  Sta- 
tute he  had  taken  the  words  ?  He  was 
not  sure  whether,  in  order  to  abolish 
the  power,  they  would  not  have  to  move 
a  Proviso  at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  taken 
the  words  from  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  it  would  not 
then  be  necessary  to  move  a  Proviso. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  148  (Penalty  on  trafficking  in 
commissions). 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  moved,  in  page 
81,  line  8,  after  the  word  *' shall,"  to 
insert  '*  if  an  officer,  shall  on  conviction 
by  court  martial,  be  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice." The  effect  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  make  officers  committing  the 
offences  liable  to  be  dismissed  the  Ser- 
vice, as  well  as  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  on 
conviction  or  indictment  on  information. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  this  clause  was 
rather  hard  upon  officers.  If  they  took 
the  case  of  a  medical  man,  it  seemed  to  him 
rather  hard  to  punish  him  by  this  fine 
for  receiving  or  passing  anything  in  re- 
spect of  an  exchange  or  promotion  or 
retirement.  But  a  medical  man  was  to 
be  diemissed  the  Service  in  such  a  case. 
There  was  another  difficulty  by  provid- 
ing such  heavy  punishments.  In  the  old 
state  of  the  law,  officers  were  allowed  to 
pay  money  for  exchanges.  About  1870, 
they  were  ordered  to  pay  no  money  for 
exchange  except  the  cost  of  passage ; 

VOL.  CCXLVn.    [third  series.] 


and  in  1 875  the  Government  brought  in 
a  Bill  allowing  officers  to  pay  money  for 
exchanges.  Be  thought  that  if  this 
Amendment  were  adopted,  the  word 
*  *  knowingly ' '  ought  to  be  put  in.  If  an 
officer  knowingly  offended  against  the 
law,  then  nothiog  could  be  said  for  him. 
He  thought,  also,  that  the  word  *' shall," 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  should 
be  struck  out,  and  ''may"  substituted, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  imperative 
that  an  officer  should  be  dismissed  the 
Service  for  this  offence.  The  punish- 
ment provided  was  very  heavy,  and  the 
matter  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  some 
safeguards. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  could  not  move  to 
insert  the  word  "  may,"  instead  of 
'*  shall,"  unless  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee  was  withdrawn. 

Colonel  STANLEY  did  not  know 
whether  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  think  it  necessary  to  insert  this 
Amendment.  He  would  observe  that 
this  punishment  only  followed  convic- 
tion by  a  court  martial ;  and  he  might  be 
sure  that  unless  the  offence  had  been 
fraudulently  and  knowingly  committed 
no  court  martial  would  convict. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
would  like  to  know  how  far  this  clause 
was  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law? 
He  was  under  the  impression  that  under 
the  Brokerage  Act  of  1809  anyone  not 
an  officer  who  committed  these  offences 
was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  this 
would  involve  a  much  heavier  punish- 
ment than  was  now  provided.  The 
offender  was  now  made  liable  to  be  fined, 
whereas,  formerly,  he  could  have  been 
imprisoned.  If  they  were  to  keep  in 
check  the  transactions  which  they  did 
not  desire  to  encourage,  they  should  not 
let  off  the  persons  who  ought  to  be 
punished  with  a  mere  fine  of  £100 — a 
mere  nothing  for  men  who  set  up  a  re- 
gular machinery  for  carrying  on  prac- 
tices which  were  against  the  law.  He 
was  certainiy  under  the  impression  that 
under  the  Brokerage  Act  of  1809  the 
penalty  for  this  offence  was  imprison- 
ment. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  word  **  liable"  in  the 
clause  gave  a  discretionary  power,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  to  change  the 
word  "shall"  to  "may." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  that  it 
would  be  found  that  in  the  previous  Acts 
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the  persons  negotiating  these  transac- 
tions had  been  made  to  forfeit  £100. 
He  had  no  objection  to  make  the  penalty 
more  severe  if  the  Committee  thought  it 
right. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  the  words 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins)  made  it 
imperative  that  an  officer  should  be  dis- 
missed for  these  transactions.  He 
thought  there  might  be  a  fair  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Three  different  offences 
were  defined  in  this  clause.  The  first 
and  second  of  these  related  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  commissions,  and  the 
giving  or  receiving  of  valuable  consi- 
deration in  respect  of  promotion  or  re- 
tirement. Tliey  were  very  serious 
offences  ;  but  the  3rd  sub  -  section  re- 
lated to  exchanges  which  at  the  present 
moment  took  place  in  numerous  ways, 
and  people  might  very  easily,  unknow- 
ingly, transgress  the  law.  He  thought 
that  if  the  3rd  sub- section  of  the  clause 
were  left  out,  then  it  might  be  left  as  it 
stood.  It  was  right  that  for  the  first 
two  offences  a  very  much  heavier  punish- 
ment should  be  provided ;  but  in  respect 
of  exchanges,  he  did  not  think  so  severe 
a  penalty  should  be  given. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  thought  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  might  accept  the  offer 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Major  Nolan),  which,  in 
fact,  was  only  a  recognition  of  what  was 
done  at  the  present  moment.  Of  course, 
it  might  be  done  by  saying,  with  regard 
to  the  two  first  offences  of  the  Schedule, 
if  an  officer,  he  should  be  liable,  on  con- 
viction by  court  martial,  to  be  cashiered, 
and  then  a  sentence  should  be  inserted 
providing  whatever  penalty  they  might 
hereafter  decide  upon  for  the  person  ne- 
gotiating. The  clause  might  then  be 
amended  by  inserting  words  canying 
out  the  views  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  with  regard  to  the  third  offence, 
and  relating  to  exchanges.  If  that 
Amendment  were  accepted  by  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  he  thought  it 
would  be  well. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
do  anything  in  the  Bill  which  might 
tend  to  encourage  these  offences.  He 
understood  that  officers  were  compelled 
to  sign  a  declaration  upon  their  honour 
not  to  commit  these  offences,  and  it 
would  be  a  serious  thing  if  this  declara- 

Colonel  Stanley 


tion  were  false.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  did  not  make  an  officer  liable  to  be 
dismissed  the  Service  for  committing  the 
offence»  why  was  the  offence  inserted  at 
all  in  a  penal  clause  ?  He  thought  that 
they  would  be  stultifying  themselves  by 
adopting  the  Amendment  proposed. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  said,  that  the 
Amendment  ran — *'  Shall  be  liable,  if  an 
officer,  on  conviction  to  be  dismissed  the 
service ; "  and  after  that  it  was  provided 
that  he  should  be  liable  on  conviction,  or 
indictment,  or  information,  to  a  fine  of 
£100.  That  was  a  very  heavy  punish- 
ment in  addition  to  the  dismissal  from 
the  Service.  

CoLOKEL  STANLEY  said,  the  danse 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
those  who  acted  contrary  to  its  provi- 
sions did  so  with  a  fraudulent  intent^ 
and  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to 
leave  it  as  it  stood  for  the  present.  He 
would  then  see  whether  some  words 
could  not  be  introduced  on  the  Beport 
which  would  make  it  more  acceptable  to 
the  Committee. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  it  was  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  decide  off-hand  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  fraudulent  inten- 
tion or  not.  In  one  case  there  might 
be  fraud,  while  in  another  it  might  be 
entirely  absent;  but  he,  at  the  same 
time,  had  no  objection  that  an  offender 
under  the  clause  should  be  made  liable 
on  conviction  to  a  severe  penalty.  The 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins)  was, 
he  might  add,  in  his  opinion,  preferable 
to  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell).  It  was 
desirable,  he  thought,  that  too  heavy  a 
penalty  should  not  be  inflicted,  because 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  defeating 
the  object  for  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  penalty  should  be  imposed.  There 
were,  he  believed,  some  cases,  such  as 
those  with  which  the  clause  dealt,  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  time ;  but,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  there  had  been  no  case  of  the 
kind  for  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  quite  concorred 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down  in  the  opinion  that 
the  imposition  of  too  severe  a  penal^ 
would  operate  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
clause.  The  Act  of  1809  imposed  a 
penalty  of  £500  on  any  person  who 
aided  and  abetted  another  in  disposing 
of  his  commission  beyond  regulation 
price.    It  appeared,  however,  according 
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to  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
that  not  a  single  person  had  heen  con- 
victed under  it  of  the  offence;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not,  he  thought,  ex- 
pedient that  too  severe  a  punishment 
should  he  inflicted. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  there  could  he 
no  doubt  that  the  old  law  on  the  subject 
was  still  in  force.  There  was  first  the 
Act  of  Edward  V.,  and  the  Act  of  1809, 
■which  made  the  former  Statute  appli- 
cable to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
and  which  provided  that  any  person  who 
was  convicted  of  the  offence  to  which  it 
applied  should  be  liable  to  be  judged 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  The  present 
clause,  however,  imposed  a  penalty  of 
£100,  which  should  be  recoverable  on 
summary  conviction.  It  had  been  said 
that  no  case  of  the  kind  had  occurred ; 
but  he  recollected  a  case  which  occurred 
a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  tailor  en- 
gaged to  procure  a  young  man  in  the 
rforth  of  England  a  commission  for  a 
sum  of  £400.  An  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  matter,  which  lasted  some 
time,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  scandal  about  it ;  but  it  did 
not,  he  thought,  proceed  finally  to  trial. 
But  the  parties  were  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  and,  if  he  was  not  mistaken, 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
misdemeanour.  That  being  so,  it  might 
be  well  to  leave  the  old  law  unrepealed, 
and  make  the  offender  under  the  clause 
liable  to  the  alternative  punishment  of 
having  a  smaller  fine  than  that  named 
imposed  upon  him  on  summary  convic- 
tion before  a  magistrate. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  moderate  provision,  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  clause,  than  that 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Hopwood)  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  would  repeat  that 
the  object  of  the  Amendment  which  he 
had  moved  was  that  an  officer  who  was 
found  guilty  under  the  clause  should,  on 
conviction  by  a  court  martial,  be  liable 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  Service. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  objected 
to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins) ; 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  punishment 
of  dismissal  from  the  Service  would  be 
a  comparatively  trifling  one  to  inflict  for 
the  very  serious  offence  provided  against 
by  the  2nd  sub-section  —  namely,  the 


giving  or  receiving  of  any  valuable  con- 
sideration in  respect  of  any  promotion  in, 
or  retirement  from,  the  Army.  A  com- 
mission, as  the  Committee  was  aware, 
was  a  very  valuable  thing ;  and  it  might 
sometimes  be  worth  the  while  of  a  rich 
man  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  order  to  induce  an  officer  to  retire 
from  the  Service.  A  very  rich  man,  for 
instance,  who  happened  to  be  second  in 
command  in  a  crack  Cavalry  regiment, 
might  say  to  the  commanding  officer 
that  if  he  chose  to  retire  from  it  he 
would  give  him  £4,000  or  £5,000.  Now, 
there  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a  real 
penalty  imposed  in  such  cases,  and  the 
Amendment  which  he  proposed  would 
provide  such  a  penalty. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that,  as  he  under- 
stood the  matter,  it  was  now  proposed 
that  an  officer  should  be  made  liable, 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause,  to  be 
dismissed  the  Service,  in  addition  to 
having  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  The  con- 
tention of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell)  was  that  a 
fine  of  £100  was  not  a  sufficient  penalty  ; 
but  there  would  be  no  objection,  he  be- 
lieved, on  the  part  of  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  fine, 
if  that  course  should  seem  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  desirable.  Speaking  for  him- 
self, he  thought  the  penalty  proposed  in 
the  clause  was  quite  high  enough,  and 
much  more  likely  to  effect  the  object 
which  the  Committee  had  in  view  than 
if  a  heavier  punishment  were  imposed. 

Colonel  BARNE  suggested  that  the 
clause  should  be  so  worded  as  to  provide 
that  a  person  convicted  on  indictment,  or 
information  under  it,  should  be  made 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £1,000. 
If  it  were  framed  in  that  way,  the  fine 
might  be  made  large  or  small,  as  the 
Court  might  think  fit,  and  justice  would 
be  done  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  as  it  arose. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  by  more  than  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber, that  if  too  heavy  a  penalty  was  im- 
posed, it  would  be  likely  to  defeat  the 
object  of  the  clause.  The  lighter  the 
penalty  the  more  likely  would  an 
offender  be  to  be  convicted. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  thought  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  was  a 
Tery  reasonable  one.    The  Court,  in  his 
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opinion,  should  have  the  power  to  sen- 
tence a  man  to  impriRonment  for  such 
offences  as  those  against  which  the 
clause  was  directed,  amounting,  as  they 
did,  to  a  fraud  on  the  puhlio.  He  saw 
no  good  reason,  indeed,  whj  imprison- 
ment should  not  be  inflicted  in  such 
cases,  in  addition  to  a  fine  of  £100. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  he  should  not, 
in  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee,  press  his 
Amendment,  on  the  understanding  that 
some  such  words  as  he  had  proposed 
should  be  afterwards  inserted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  would 
consider  the  matter  before  the  Beport. 

Amendment,  bj  leaye,  toithdrawn. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  moved, 
in  page  81,  line  9,  after  the  word 
**  pounds,"  to  insert — 

'*  Or  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
and  if  an  officer,  on  conviction  by  court  martial, 
to  be  dismissed  the  service." 

Great  scandals,  he  said,  had  in  former 
days  existed  in  connection  with  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  commissions,  and  it  was 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  underhand  deal- 
ings might  continue  to  go  on — such  as 
that  of  a  rich  man's  son  in  the  Army 
inducing  his  senior  officer  to  retire,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  promotion. 
There  were  also,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  other  considerations  and  induce- 
ments which  entered  into  the  question 
besides  money.  An  influential  man  in 
the  commercial  world  miffht  say  to 
another  that  if  he  could  get  his  son  pro- 
moted he  would  make  him  a  director  of 
a  railway  company,  or  put  him  in  the 
way  of  this  or  that  good  thing,  or  say — 
**  I  will  buy  your  house  or  your  horse; 
name  your  own  price.''  His  experience 
in  India  told  him  that  things  of  that 
kind  did  occur.  The  penalty  for  such 
offences  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  a 
real  one,  and  not  simply  one  which,  he 
belieyed,  many  hon.  Members  regarded 
as  a  perfect  farce.  He  was  quite  sure 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  rich  man,  the  sacri- 
fice would  in  no  way  operate  as  a  de- 
terrent against  the  yiolation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  clause. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  accept  the  Amendment. 

Colonel  BAENE  wished  to  know 
whether  he  would  be  in  Order  in  moving 


the  insertion  of  words  in  the  clause,  in 
lieu  of  the  words  *'  one  hundred  pounds," 
providing  that  the  fine  should  not  exceed 
a  certain  sum,  say,  £1,000  ? 

Thb  chairman  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  would  not  be  in  Order 
in  then  moving  such  an  Amendment 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  149  (Penalty  on  purchasing 
from  soldiers  regimental  neceeaaiies, 
equipments,  stores,  &o.). 

Mb.  PABNELL  moved,  in  page  81, 
to  omit  all  the  words  from  "  unless," 
in  line  24,  down  to  the  word  imme- 
diately following  the  word  **  igno- 
rance," in  line  25,  with  the  view  of  sub- 
stituting for  them  the  words,  **  if  it  be 
proved  either  that  he  acted  with  a  know- 
ledge.'* The  words  which  he  proposed 
to  leave  out,  he  said,  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  reversing  the  ordinary  pre- 
scription of  law,  in  accordance  with 
which  a  man  was  deemed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  was  proved  to  be  guilty.  As 
the  clause  stood,  a  person  buying, 
exchanging,  selling,  or  pawning  regi- 
mental property,  or  any  blankets, 
bedding,  or  other  articles,  in  regimental 
charge,  had  the  onus  thrown  upon  him 
of  proving  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
offence.  Now,  he  could  not  see  that  that 
was  at  all  necessary;  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Committee  would  assent 
to  the  Amendment,  and  not  alter  in  the 

E resent  instance  that  which  was,  as  he 
ad  said,  the  ordinaiy  presumption  of 
law. 

Majob  NOLAN  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  press  the  Amendment. 
The  present  law  was  very  rarely  put  in 
force;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
soldiers  found  the  opportunity  very  fre- 
quently presented  to  them  of  making 
away,  if  they  felt  so  inclined,  with  a 
number  of  articles,  which  the  person  who 
bought  them  pretty  well  knew  were  not 
his  property.  In  such  cases,  it  was  ex- 
tremely hard  to  obtain  a  conviction,  and 
those  against  whom  such  charges  were 
brought  were  generally  unworthy  of 
sympathy.  There  might,  of  course,  be 
instances  in  which  the  clause  would 
operate  harshly  upon  a  shopkeeper  or  a 
pawnbroker  who  was  ignorant  that  he 
was  doing  anything  wrong  in  purchasing 
or  receiving  property  from  a  soldier ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  old 
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Iiands  in  the  garrison  towns,  who  made 
a  practice  of  dealing  in  that  way,  and 
it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  inexpedient 
in  any  way  to  weaken  the  law  as  against 
them.  The  penalty  was  only  £20,  and 
he  knew  no  case  in  which  the  law  as  it 
stood  had  been  abused.  The  hands  of 
the  authorities,  he  thought,  should  be 
strengthened  in  seeking  to  put  down 
those  offences,  which,  so  far  as  the 
soldier  was  concerned,  were  committed 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  drink. 

Mb.  hop  wood  said,  that  if  the  law 
was  only  rarely  put  in  force,  as  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Major  Nolan)  stated, 
that  was  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
Committee  should  not  be  asked  to  make, 
in  the  present  instance,  an  exception  to 
a  general  rule.  The  point  the  Commit- 
tee had  to  consider  was  whether  the  law 
was  open  to  objection  or  not,  and  they 
must  not  trust  to  its  being  seldom  put  in 
force  in  dealing  with  that  point.  His 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  also  stated  that 
the  penalty  was  only  £20  ;  but  he  found 
that  in  case  of  a  second  offence  a  person 
might  be  imprisoned  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  and  he,  for  one,  could  not  see 
the  justice  of  calling  on  a  prisoner,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence. Indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible 
in  the  majority  of  cases  that  he  could  do  so. 
And  he  would  point  out  when  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  was  passed  through  the 
House  there  had  been  very  animated 
discussions  on  the  question  whether  the 
captain  of  a  ship  should  or  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  prove  his  own  innocence. 
He,  for  one,  objected  to  such  a  course  of 
legislation  as  that  proposed  by  the  clause ; 
and  he  should  suggest  the  substitution  of 
some  such  words  as  '' unless  it  appears 
he  acted  in  ignorance,"  for  the  words 
**  unless  he  proves  he  acted  in  ignorance." 
If  that  were  done,  the  presumption  that 
a  man  acted  in  ignorance,  and  was, 
therefore,  innocent  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged,  would  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  positive  proof, 
which,  as  he  said,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  furnish  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  He  hoped  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  would 
assent  to  some  such  modification  of  the 
clause. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  did  not  think  there  would 
be  any  use  in  adopting  the  suggestion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Hop- 
wood).      To  do  so  would  only  be  to  ren- 


der the  clause  more  vague  and  indefinite. 
The  objection,  as  he  understood  it,  urged 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath   (Mr. 
Famell)  against  the  clause  in  its  present 
form  was  that  it  would  throw  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  accused  person,  thus  re- 
versing the  ordinary  presumption  of  law. 
It  was  natural  that  such  an  objection 
should  be  taken ;  but  it  happened  in  cer- 
tain cases  that  it  was  almost  necessary 
that  the  burden    of    proof   should  be 
shifted.      The  existence  of  certain  facts 
raised  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt,  and 
in  such  cases  the  onus  of  proving  his  in- 
nocence was,  he  thought,  not  unfairly 
thrown  upon  the  person  to  whom  those 
facts     pointed     as    having    committed 
the  offence.  If,  for  instance,  certain  pro- 
perty was  stolen,  and  it  was  immediately 
after  found  in   possession  of  someone, 
there   would  be   a   strong  presumption 
that  that  person  was  in  some  way  impli- 
cated in  the  theft,  and  he  might  very 
properly  be  called  upon  to  account  for 
the  way  in  which  it  had  come  into  his 
possession.     It  was  most  desirable,  he 
might  add,  to  prevent  such  offences  as 
the  pawning  of  equipments,  regimental 
decorations,  and  other  things  enumerated 
in  the  clause ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to 
prove  in  every  instance  that  the  person 
in  whose  possession  they  happened  to  be 
found  had  obtained  them  by  fraudulent 
means,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  a  conviction.      A  man  who  was 
accused  of  a  theft  must  know  better  than 
anybody  else  how  he  came  by  the  stolen 
property,  and  would,  of  course,  give  the 
necessary  information  about  the  matter. 
In  a  great  many  cases  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to   bring  forward   proof  of 
fraudulence;  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  not  at  all  unreasonable  that  the 
man  found  in  possession  of  stolen  pro- 
perty should  be  called  upon  to  account 
for  its  possession.       It  was,   however, 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  words 
should  not  be  introduced  into  the  clause 
enabling  the  accused  person  to  give  evi- 
dence in  his  own  behalf.     If  he  were  in- 
nocent, it  would,  of  course,  be  a  great 
advantage  to  him  to  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so,  and  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  be  the  means  of  se- 
curing his  discharge.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  were  guilty,  such  a  provision  as 
he   (the   Attorney   General)   suggested 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  his  convic- 
tion ;  because,  if  his  story  were  not  true, 
the  evidence  which  he  would  give  would 
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be  very  likely  to  establish  his  guilt.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Paraell)  would  not  press  his 
Amendment,  on  the  understanding  that 
a  provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill 
providing  that  a  person  accused  under 
the  operation  of  the  clause  should  be 
enabled  to  give  evidence  on  his  own 
behalf. 

Colonel  COLTHUEST  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
against  which  the  clause  was  intended 
to  provide.  In  North  America,  for  in- 
stance, desertion  would  be  simply  im- 
possible but  for  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  persons  who  bought,  generally  for  a 
very  trifling  sum,  the  accoutrements  of 
the  soldiers.  He  should  like,  therefore, 
to  see  the  clause  left  as  it  stood,  so  that 
the  law  might  effectually  reach  those 
offenders. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  thought  that  the 
Amendment  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Attorney  General  would  carry  out 
the  object  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  had  in  view. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Attorney  General  would 
not  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  He 
preferred  the  words  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood).  To  treat  a 
person  as  guilty  until  he  was  able  to  prove 
a  negative  was,  he  thought,  a  great  ini^ 
justice,  and  there  would  be  no  advan- 
tage in  allowing  an  accused  person  to 
give  evidence,  because  the  court  would 
not  in  all  probability  believe  him. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  thought  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Attorney  General  might 
very  well  be  accepted  by  the  Committee, 
or  the  word  **  knowingly  "  might  be  in- 
serted in  the  10th  line,  and  then  the 
clause  would  read — **  every  person  who 
knowingly  "  committed  any  of  the  of- 
fences to  which  it  related. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  said,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  proof  that  a 
man  who  was  found  in  possession  of 
stolen  property  came  by  it  knowing  it 
to  have  been  stolen ;  and  the  object  of 
the  clause  would,  therefore,  be  in  a  great 
measure  defeated  if  the  word  **  know- 
ingly" were  inserted.  As  to  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar),  that  if  an  accused  person  were 
allowed  to  give  evidence  in  his  own  be- 
half the  magistrates  would  not  believe 
him,  he  could  only  say  that  if  he  were  a 
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man  who  ought  not  to  be  believed  it 
was  not  desirable  that  he  should  be.  The 
provision  he  had  suggested  would,  he 
thought,  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  tha 
case. 

Colonel  BARNE  asked  whether  the 
clause  would  apply  to  the  Colonies  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  would. 

Majob  O^BEIRNE  could  not  see  what 
objection  there  could  be  to  framing  the 
clause  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
the  old  Mutiny  Act. 

Majob  NOLAN  agreed  with  the  At- 
torney General  in  thinking  that  if  the 
word  ** knowingly'*  were  inserted  in 
the  clause  it  would  be  very  hard  to  pro- 
cure a  conviction  under  it.  In  fact, 
there  were  always  some  scoundrels  out- 
side barracks  who  were  constautlv  en- 
couraging  the  soldier  to  plunder ;  and  he, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  yielded  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  get 
drink.  Those  persons  ought,  he  thought, 
to  be  severely  punished. 

Mb.  FARNELL  said,  that  before  re- 
ferring to  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  he  wished 
to  state  that  he  did  not  like  the  clause 
at  all.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  un- 
satisfactory clause,  and  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn, with  the  view  of  its  being  re- 
modelled on  the  lines  of  the  old  Mutiny 
Act.  No  case,  he  contended,  had  been 
made  out  by  the  Government  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  which  they  pos- 
sessed under  Clause  85  of  that  Act ;  and 
it  was  an  extension  of  those  powers  to 
provide  that  a  person  accused  of  any  of 
the  offences  enumerated  in  the  clause 
should  be  called  upon  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence. If  any  such  alteration  had  been 
really  required,  the  precedent  set  in  the 
Act  applying  to  the  Navy  would,  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  have  been  fol- 
lowed long  ago,  and  some  such  provision 
as  the  present  would  have  been  made  in 
one  of  the  annual  Mutiny  Acts.  How- 
ever, he  would  not  press  his  Amendment 
on  that  occasion,  and  would  accept  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  icifhdrawn. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holser)  said,  he  would  introduce 
words  on  the  Report  enabling  an  accused 

Eerson   to  give   evidence  on  his  own 
ehalf. 
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Mb.  PAENELL  thought  it  would  be 
better  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  be  embodied 
in  a  new  clause,  so  that  the  Committee 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
and  considering  what  the  effect  of  the 
words  which  he  suggested  would  be. 
They  could  not  be  conveniently  discussed 
on  the  Beport. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  said,  he  would  consider 
the  matter. 

Mb.  FARNELL  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  to  move  was  merely 
a  verbal  one ;  but  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  ambiguity.  The  clause 
provided  that  every  person  who  com- 
mitted any  of  the  offences  to  which 
it  related  should  be  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  unless,  among  other 
things,  he  was  able  to  prove  that  the 
property  found  in  his  possession  was 
sold  **  by  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State, 
or  some  competent  military  authority." 
Now,  he  thought  the  authorities  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  prove  that  them- 
selves; and  he  should,  therefore,  move 
the  insertion,  after  the  word  **  or  "  in 
line  26,  of  the  words  **  if  it  be  proved." 
It  was  obvious  that  the  military  au- 
thorities would  always  be  in  a  position 
to  prove  that  certain  articles  had  not 
been  sold  by  their  authority. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  said,  that  although  it 
might  not  be  difficult  for  the  military 
authorities  to  show  that  some  goods 
belonging  to  them  had  been  sold,  it 
might  not  be  easy  for  them  to  prove 
that  the  very  goods  in  question  had  been 
sold.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  throw  upon 
them  the  burden  of  proof  in  the 
matter. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  there  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  no  injustice  in  pre- 
suming that  goods  which  were  found  in 
a  man's  possession,  and  which  were 
marked,  for  example,  with  the  Royal 
Arms  or  the  Broad  Arrow,  had  not 
been  sold  by  order  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  or  some  competent  military  autho- 
rity. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  would  not 
press  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  PARNELL  moved,  in  page  81, 
line  d5|  to  leave  out  the  words  **  and  in 
addition,"  and  insert  "  or."  This  was  a 


question  of  punishment,  and  the  point 
was  whether  it  was  fair  to  give,  in  ad 
dition  to  the  fine,  punishment  in  the 
form  of  imprisonment  ?•  It  was  not 
usual  to  do  this  in  summary  jurisdic- 
tion courts ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  legal.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Colonel  STANLEY  thought  that  the 
reason  that  the  pecuniary  penalty  was 
accompanied  by  one  of  imprisonment 
was  that  a  fine  alone  was  found  not  to 
be  sufficient  as  a  deterrent.  It  was 
found  that  many  of  these  people  made  a 
regular  trade  in  this  business,  and  the 
profits  were  so  large  that  a  tine  did  not 
meet  the  case.  The  consequence  was 
the  imprisonment  was  also  awarded  in 
certain  cases. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  why,  if  the  profits  from  this  busi- 
ness, as  it  was  called,  were  so  large,  the 
Government  should  not  multiply  the 
fine,  say,  three  times.  He  should  have 
thought  that  that  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  keep  down  the  offence.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  clear  that  the 
punishment  awarded  in  addition  to  the 
fine  was  excessive,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Colonel  MURE  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
not  give  way  in  this  matter,  which  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
they  had  to  deal  with  in  connection  with 
this  branch  of  the  Army  question.  If 
he  had  his  way,  he  should  be  more  in- 
clined to  increase  the  penalty  than  to 
reduce  it  in  connection  with  the  offence 
of  soldiers  selling  their  kits.-  Those  who 
bought  them,  as  a  rule,  knew  very  well 
the  offence  they  were  committing ;  and 
they  did  their  best,  in  fact,  to  induce 
soldiers  to  commit  petty  thefts  of  this 
nature.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  in  no 
way  would  the  attempt  made  to  diminish 
the  punishment  be  successful. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  said,  that 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell)  would  on  this  occasion 
show  some  deference  to  the  views  of 
those  who  had  experience  in  these 
cases,  and  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  objection 
to  the  clause  was  that  it  imposed  a 
double  penalty — imprisonment  as  well 
as  fine.  That  seemed  to  be  a  very  sur- 
prising proposal  to  make  to  the  House, 
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and  lie  thought  the  best  course  the  Go- 
vernment could  adopt  would  be  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  thought  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  thrown  out,  if  adopted, 
would  be  found  much  more  successful  in 
promoting  a  diminution  of  this  class  of 
crime  than  the  system  which  had  been 
unsuccessfully  pursued  hitherto.  Besides, 
he  wished  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  if  they  were  to  surround  thefts 
from  Government  Departments  with  all 
these  pains  and  penalties,  they  would 
tend  to  produce  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  officials  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  exercise  ordinary 
precaution  and  care  in  guarding  the 
public  property  committed  to  their 
charge.  He  thought  this  would  have  a 
most  pernicious  effect,  and  it  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  which  would  tend,  in 
his  opinion,  to  laxity  in  Government 
Departments.  He  did  not  see  why  Go- 
vernment officials  should  be  tempted 
to  take  things  easily  by  having  greater 
safeguards  provided  for  the  property 
under  their  care  than  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  private  property.  He  was 
entirely  opposed  to  exceptional  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort,  which  very  often  de- 
feated its  purpose.  That  was  one  por- 
tion of  his  objection.  Then,  as  to  the 
point  raised  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  .Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hop  wood),  the  excessive  character  of 
the  puDishment  was  noticeable;  and  he 
would  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
excessive  punishment  always  tended  to 
produce  a  re-action  in  favour  of  the 
person  liable  to  the  excess  of  the  punish- 
ment. If  the  penalty  imposed  was  of  a 
reasonable  character,  such  as  was  im- 
posed on  receivers  of  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, no  sympathy  was  created ;  but 
when  they  found  men  punished  in  an 
excessive  degree  for  this  particular  kind 
of  ofi'ence,  then  there  was  likely  to  be 
produced  a  corresponding  amount  of 
sympathy  in  relation  to  the  accused 
parties.  There  was  always  a  tendency 
to  create  sympathy  in  proportion  to  the 
excessive  character  of  the  sentence.  It 
was  much  better  to  inflict  moderate 
penalties  than  to  fling  out  sentences 
which  inevitably  led  to  a  re-action  in 
the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  class  to 
whom  the  accused  parties  belonged. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  what  he  ob- 
jected to  was  not  so  much  an  increase  of 

Mr.  ffDonnell 


punishment  as  having  this  accumulative 
punishment.  They  had  not  accumu- 
lative punishment  in  civil  matters,  and 
he  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
they  should  have  it  in  military  cases. 
No  necessity  whatever  had  been  shown 
for  the  increased  punishment  awarded  in 
these  peculiar  cases ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment wished,  let  them  give  a  magis- 
trate the  option  of  inflicting  either  a 
fine  or  a  term  of  imprisonment,  as  was 
done  sometimes  in  civil  cases.  Do  not 
let  them  say  that  the  Judge,  whoever 
he  was,  in  this  case  must  inflict  both 
penalties.  That  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  law ;  but  that  did  not  ex- 
cuse it.  If  they  found  it  necessary  to 
give  a  man  12  months  with  hard  labour, 
let  them  give  it  to  him ;  but  do  not  lei 
them  in  addition  to  that  inflict  a 
pecuniary  penalty.  Let  them  have 
one  or  another;  do  not  let  them  have 
both. 

Mb.  CHILDEES  said,  that,  having 
been  appealed  to  by  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Stanley),  he 
was  obliged  to  say  that  cumulative 
penalties  had  not  been  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  1869. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  must 
apologize  for  having  misled  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  law  having 
been  altered  once  or  twice.  Therefore, 
he  proposed  to  follow  the  Act  referred 
to,  and  not  make  the  punishments 
accumulative. 

Colonel  MUHE  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  give  punish- 
ments for  a  longer  term  under  these 
circumstances?  [Mr.  Parneli. :  No.] 
He  (Colonel  Mure)  thought  the  pro- 
posal as  to  treble  the  value  of  the 
article  was  absurd;  but  should  like  to 
know  what  was  the  treble  value  of  an 
old  coat  ?  He  said  the  value  ought  not 
only  to  be  trebled,  but  ought  to  be  in- 
creased by  10  times.  [/'No,  no!"] 
Hon.  Members  shouted  "No,  no  ! "  but 
they  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  how 
rife  these  offences  were.  Offences  were 
constantly  being  committed,  and  though 
they  were  small  they  were  very  annoy- 
ing ;  and  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  facilities  given 
for  these  thefts  by  the  receivers  were,  to 
a  great  extent,  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  desertion  throughout  the  Army. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
G-entleman  would  not  diminish  the 
penalty,  but  rather  increase  it. 
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Me.  HOPWOOD  said,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  matter  as  it  now  stood  had 
been  placed  in  its  right  position  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  he  was 
very  much  surprised  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  should  de- 
part from  what  he  had  already  placed 
in  this  Bill.  It  certainly  seemed  to 
him,  after  carefully  looking  into  the 
matter,  that  the  clause,  as  originally 
framed,  was  not  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  imposed  cumulative  penalties.  A 
simple  fine  might  be  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  a  first  offence,  and  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  make  a  subsequent 
offence  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  offences  dealt  with  by 
the  clause  were  numerous,  though  not 
of  a  serious  nature,  and  a  gradation  of 
punishment  should  be  adopted  to  meet 
the  varying  circumstances. 

Amendment  {Mr,  Parnell)  negatived. 
Amendment  (  Colonel  Stanley)  agreed  tp. 

Me.  parnell  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  propose  his  next  three  Amend- 
naents,  as  they  were  goVemed  by  an 
agreement  made  with  regard  to  an- 
other clause;  but  in  page  82,  line  5, 
he  proposed  to  leave  out  from  *'  and  " 
to  end  of  sub-section,  inclusive.  He 
thought  that  the  provision  as  it  stood 
was  an  exceedingly  objectionable  one, 
because  it  cast  upon  persons  charged 
with  the  offence  the  necessity  of 
disproving  it — an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing,  when  he  knew  that  obliterations 
of  marks  were  made  by  persons  who 
had  an  object,  of  course,  in  making  those 
obliterations,  and  once  they  were  made 
the  place  of  those  obliterations  might 
very  easily  escape  the  notice  of  the  per- 
son into  whose  possession  the  property 
came. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  he  thought  the 
words  objected  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
might  reasonably  be  left  out. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  move  his  next  Amendment,  be- 
cause it  was  governed  by  an  arrange- 
ment previously  made  ;  but  in  page  82, 
line  15,  he  would  move  to  leave  out 
from  **and  "  to  end  of  sub- section,  in- 


clusive. It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
sub-section  gave  a  very  objectionable 
power — it  gave  to  the  man  power  to  act 
as  a  constable.  He  thought  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  interven- 
tion of  a  constable.  It  seemed  to  him 
to  be  an  un-English  proceeding  to  collar 
a  man  and  take  him  off  to ,  gaol  at 
once,  without  calling  in  the  recognized 
agent  of  the  law.  This  was  not  al- 
lowed in  ordinary  life,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  it  should  be  introduced  into 
military. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  he  did  not  quite  see 
why  there  should  be  so  much  sympathy 
with  these  people.  The  offences  they 
committed  were  serious,  and  if  a  man 
committed  an  offence  of  this  kind,  surely 
there  was  no  injustice  in  allowing  him 
to  be  apprehenaed.  Though  it  might 
not  be  by  a  policeman,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  were 
offered  should  have  the  power  to  take  a 
man  into  custody.  It  might  be  more 
regular  to  hand  the  man  over  to  a  con- 
stable at  once ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  every 
case  where  that  could  be  done  it  would 
be  done.  There  were  analogous  cases, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  cases 
of  stolen  property,  to  detain  the  party 
charged  until  a  constable  arrived.  In 
this  case,  where  there  was  ground  for 
reasonable  suspicion,  power  was  given 
to  detain  and  bring  before  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  the  party  offering  the  articles. 
He  did  not  know  that  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  it  might  be  un- 
desirable to  disturb  the  Act  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  referred, 
and,  therefore,  he  should  not  press  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  begged  now 
to  move,  in  page  83,  line  2,  to  leave  out 
from  **on"  to  **  otherwise,"  in  line  3, 
inclusive.  He  did  not  see  why  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Legislature  of  a  Colony,  whereby  the 
Legislature  of  a  Colony  would  be  pre- 
vented from  reducing  a  fine,  unless  the 
Government  of  the  Colony  recommended 
it.  He  thought  they  might  fairly  leave 
such  a  power  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Colony. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  withdraw  the  pro- 
posal. 
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Me.  O'DONNELL  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Suppose,  in  the  case  of  an  im- 
portant Colony,  that  the  Legislature 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  pass 
an  Act  reducing  that  fine,  then,  unless 
we  were  to  embark  in  a  contest,  in  which 
we  might  be  quite  sure  we  should  g^t 
the  worst  of  it,  we  should  have  to  give 
way  on  this  point.  There  was  no  use 
passing  an  Imperial  Act,  which  would 
have  the  tendency  to  run  counter  to 
Colonial  views. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  was  not 
likely  to  take  the  side  of  giving  exces- 
sive power  to  an  Imperial  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  Colonies ;  but  if 
there  was  one  Imperial  Prerogative 
more  than  another  recognized  in  the 
Colonies  as  a  matter  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
it  was  that  which  related  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Army.  No  interference 
with  this  Act  should  take  place  without 
the  previous  assent  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment through  the  Governor. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Jurisdiction. 

Clause  150  (Person  not  to  be  tried 

twice). 

Majob  O'BEIENE  moved,  in  page 
83,  line  10,  after  **  offence,"  to  insert — 

"Or  if  a  purchase  officer  to  be  deprived, 
unless  by  sentence  of  court  martial,  of  any  por- 
tion of  any  sum  of  money  he  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Army  Purchase  Commis- 
sioners." 


The  CHAIEMAN  ruled  that  thepoint 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
would  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  dause ; 
and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  discussed 
on  this  Amendment. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  suggested  to  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  that  he  might  move 
to  add  this  Amendment  to  the  end  of 
the  clause. 

Major  O'BEIENB  said,  he  would 
postpone  his  Amendment. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  151  (Liability  to  military  law 
in  respect  of  status). 

Mr.  PAENELL  moved,  in  page  83, 
line  20,  to  leave  out  from  '^  except "  to 
"  enlistment,"  in  line  21. 


Colonel  STANLEY  pointed  out  that 
the  clause,  as  it  stood,  met  the  abuse ; 
and  he  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  press  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  152  (Liability  to  military  lav 
in  respect  of  place  of  commission  of  of- 
fence). 

Major  NOLAN  moved  to  add  to  the 
clause — 

''Provided  That  the  rules  of  miUtary  and 
martial  law  in  the  place  where  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted be  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the 
place  where  the  court  martial  has  been  com- 
menced and  sits." 

He  referred  to  the  case  of  the  trial  of 
Gordon,  in  Jamaica,  and  said  that  his 
object  was,  in  moving  the  Amendment, 
to  prevent  such  a  similar  case  occurring 
again.  In  that  case,  as  the  Committee 
were  well  aware,  Gordon  was  removed 
from  a  district  where  martial  law  did 
not  prevail  to  a  district  in  which  it  did 
operate,  and  there  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced. Now,  this  Amendment  would 
make  such  a  proceeding  as  this  quite 
impossible,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance IJiat  this  provision  should  be 
inserted.  They  had  had  the  views  of 
two  eminent  Judges  on  the  case  of  (Go- 
vernor Eyre — Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
bum  and  Justice  Blackburn.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  condemned  the  proceeding, 
and  Justice  Blackburn  took  an  opposite 
view.  But  he  did  not  think  there  could 
be  any  question  whatever  as  to  the  im- 
propriety and  illegality  of  removing  a 
man  from  a  district  in  which  he  re- 
sided in  order  to  bring  him  under  laws 
of  a  different  nature  in  another  district. 
He  did  not  think  that  such  a  case  as 
Gordon's  should  ever  arise  again.  The 
Government  would  fly  in  the  face  of  a 
mutiny,  and  take  a  prisoner  from  one 
part  of  the  district  to  another.  In  his 
Amendment,  after  the  word  '^  same,"  he 
wished  to  insert  ''  with  regard  to  that 
crime."  If  this  proposal  of  his  had 
been  in  operation  at  the  time  Gordon 
wa«  removed  from  Kingston,  he  could 
not  have  been  tried  or  executed,  and 
the  case  would  never  have  arisen.  He 
had  no  preference  for  the  words  in  his 
Amendment ;  if  the  principle  of  it  were 
adopted,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment,  and  give 
place  to  one  framed  in  a  different  way. 
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But  the  case  was  one  of  such  enormous 
importance  that  now  they  were  re-con- 
sidering the  whole  of  the  Military  Law  it 
was  essential  that  something  should  be 
done  to  put  martial  law  in  order.  People 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  difference 
between  military  law  and  martial  law. 
The  object  of  martial  law  was  to  make 
civilians  liable  to  military  law ;  and  if 
they  declared  that  a  certain  thing  could 
not  be  done  under  military  law  all 
parties  would  be  protected. 

SiE  HENRY  JAMES  said,  he  really 
did  not  understand  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman — he 
meant  he  did  not  quite  appreciate  it. 
If  he  did,  he  should  be  happy  to  support 
him  in  carrying  it  out.  Was  the  mean- 
ing this — that  where  a  person  was  found 
in  a  certain  place  they  might  try  him ; 
but  they  must  not  move  him  back  to  a 
place  where  the  offence  was  not  com- 
mitted? They  ought  not  certainly  to 
remove  a  man  from  where  martial  law 
did  not  exist  to  a  place  where  martial 
law  was  in  operation,  and  there  try  him. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  had  been 
done. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  said,  if  so,  it 
was  an  illegal  act,  and  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  would  look  at  the  law 
he  would  find  that  it  was  so.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member's  Amendment  was 
in  these  terms — 

**  Provided,  That  the  rules  for  military  and 
martial  law  in  the  place  where  the  crime  is 
committed  bo  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  the 
place  where  the  court  martial  has  been  com- 
menced and  sits.** 

Well,  the  rules  of  military  and  martial 
law  were  the  same  everywhere.  And 
the  Amendment  as  framed  would  not 
prevent  an  illegal  removal  from  a  dis- 
trict where  martial  law  did  not  exist  to 
a  district  where  it  did. 

Major  NOLAN  could  only  refer  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the  case 
of  Gordon.  Governor  Eyre  took  Gordon 
out  of  the  district  where  ordinary  law  was 
in  force  to  a  district  where  he  could  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  martial 
law.  He  had  already  mentioned  that 
there  was  serious  difference  between  the 
Judges  on  these  points ;  but  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  all  doubt  would  be  re- 
moved. His  object  was  to  remove  all 
doubt,  and  the  law  as  it  stood  was,  he 
maintained,  extremely  doubtful.  The 
Chief  Justice  charged  against  it,  and 
Justice  Blackburn  went  the  other  way. 


This  was  a  most  fitting  time  to  make 
some  declaration  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
a  similar  grave  injustice,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  sure  was  to  have  the  words 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  Act.  He  was 
not  particular  as  to  the  words,  so  long 
as  it  was  made  clear  that  a  man  should 
not  be  removed  from  a  civil  law  district 
to  a  martial  law  district ;  and  he  believed 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  take 
steps,  whether  in  the  form  he  proposed, 
or  in  another  form,  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Gordon  case. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  quite 
shared  in  the  feeling  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman ;  and  he  granted  that 
if  the  matter  were  not  perfectly  clear  it 
would  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  en- 
tertain such  a  proposal  as  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  But  he  would 
not  like  to  admit  by  implication  that 
military'  law  and  martial  law  were 
synonymous.  He  wanted  to  point  out 
what  they  would  do  if  they  adopted  this 
Amendment.  They  would  be  making 
the  most  important  change  in  a  manner 
which  he  thought  was  open  to  consider- 
able objection.  He  thought  this  was  a 
subject  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
in  some  other  manner;  and  he  would 
propose  that  the  object  aimed  at  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  would 
best  be  achieved  by  the  bringing  up  of 
a  new  clause.  As  far  as  military  law 
was  concerned,  this  Amendment  did  not 
seem  necessary ;  and  with  regard  to 
martial  law,  he  confessed  he  humbly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  law  on 
this  subject. 

SiK  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  keep  the 
two  questions  of  martial  law  and  mili- 
tary law  separate  and  distinct.  They 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each 
other.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway  was,  he  thought,  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  martial  law  was  in 
any  way  derived  from  the  Mutiny  Act. 
The  Mutiny  Act  gave  no  power  to  have 
martial  law,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  most  fatal  mistake  to  put  words 
into  the  Bill  renouncing  martial  law. 
He  had  himself  proposed  to  ask  for  an 
inquiry  into  this  subject ;  but  he  had 
decided  not  to  go  on  with  it,  because  the 
Business  of  the  House  was  so  great. 
He  only  rose  now  to  express  a  hope  that 
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the  Secretary  of  State  for  "War  would 
not  accept  the  Amendment. 

SiK  HENRY  JAMES  said,  that  he 
understood  the  view  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  to  be  this — that  where 
a  person  committed  an  offence  against 
military  law,  he  should  not  be  conveyed 
from  that  district  into  a  district  where 
martial  law  existed,  and  there  tried. 
He  thought  everyone  would  agree  that 
these  two  things  were  quite  distinct. 
That  might  be  what  was  done  in  Go- 
vernor Eyre's  case  in  relation  to  Gordon ; 
but  he  did  not  rely  on  that.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  possible  that  such  a  thing 
could  be  done  again.  He  would  submit 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  the 
following  words  : — [The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  then  read,  in  a  tone  which 
did  not  reach  the  Gallery,  the  words  of 
the  Amendment.] 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  was 
willing  to  accept  this  proposal. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

SiE  ALEXANDER  GORDON  re- 
minded the  Committee  that  this  was  the 
first  time  the  expression,  martial  law,  had 
been  recognized,  and  he  did  think  it  was 
a  dangerous  thing  to  sanction  the  ex- 
pression of  martial  law  in  the  Mutiny 
Act.  It  was  the  first  time  that  martial 
law  was  recognized  as  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  must  point 
ont  to  the  Committee  that  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether  this  Amendment  fell 
within  the  clause.  The  Amendment  had 
reference  to  martial  law,  and  appeared 
to  him  to  be  outside  the  subject  then 
before  the  Committee. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  that  after  that 
statement  he  did  not  think  he  could 
withdraw.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  said  that  this  was  the  first  time 
they  were  recognizing  martial  law ;  but 
he  referred  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber to  Simmonds  on  Courts  Martial, 
Their  Imperial  law  was  frequently 
referred  to  ;  and  it  was  quite  dear 
that,  in  passing  the  Mutiny  Act,  they 
might  modify  martial  law.  If  they 
were  to  pass  this  clause  as  it  stood,  they 
would  be  laying  the  foundation  for  pro- 
ceedings similar  to  those  which  had 
happened  in  Jamaica ;  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  put  in  this  Bill  a 
specific  declaration,  pointing  out  that  it 
did  not  extend  to  martial  law.     He 
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considered  that  the  Amendment  bad 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  words 
suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton,  and  he  could  not  see 
what  there  was  out  of  Order  in  pro- 
posing it. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  thought  the 
Committee  was  very  deeply  indebted  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Gal  way 
(Major  Nolan)  for  bringing  forward 
this  important  subject.  They  had  not 
had  the  question  of  martial  law  decided. 
They  had  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  of  Justice  Blackburn — one 
opposing  the  other.  Now,  martial  law 
was  well  understood  when  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  foreign  countries.  It  dealt 
with  all  offences  which  took  place  after 
the  proclamation.  But  in  the  case  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway — the  case  of  Gordon — he 
was  tried  for  an  offence  committed  12 
months  before  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed. Such  a  thing  as  that  would 
not  be  possible  in  Russia  or  Austria. 
If  it  was  felt  that  this  was  not  an  oppor- 
tune place  to  make  the  Amendment  de- 
sired, by  all  means  let  the  proper  one 
be  pointed  out,  and  availed  of.  It  was 
important  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  lamentable 
execution  in  Jamaica. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  said,  he  ex- 
pected the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and,  in 
fact,  his  own  view  was  that  this  Amend- 
ment was  hardly  necessary.  But  he  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a 
close.  Martial  law  was  no  law  at  all. 
It  was  a  subject  that  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  dealt  with  by  this  Bill.  This 
was  a  Bill  to  regulate  military  law,  to 
which,  and  not  to  martial  law,  soldiers 
must  be  subjected.  He  agreed  that 
they  were  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  and  gaUant  Member 
would  be  satisfied  now  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  had  been  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  that  he  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Mr.  PARNELL,  although  it  might 
appear  to  be  taking  a  great  deal  upon 
himself,  could  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James).  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Legialatttre 
had  been  guilty  of  a  grave  omission  in 
not  codifying  military  as  well  as  martial 
law ;  because  it  so  happened  that  when- 
ever martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  a 
country,  it  was  practically  a  suflpension 
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of  all  law.  Therefore,  he  thought  that 
if  power  was  to  be  left  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  proclaim  martial  law 
in  any  country  the  power  should  be 
limited  and  the  law  codified,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  permissible  to  administer 
any  law  which  was  not  subject  to  some 
careful  scrutiny.  He  did  not  think  this 
could  be  done  in  a  clause  added  to  the 
Bill,  unless  it  was  decided  that  all  the 
provisions  of  military  law  were  neces- 
sary where  martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
For  instance,  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
at  that  moment  in  South  Africa ;  but  it 
would  be  obviously  unnecessary  to  have 
all  the  provisions  in  this  Act  proclaimed 
there.  But  a  certain  number  of  clauses 
might  be  picked  out  from  this  Bill  which 
could  be  made  to  govern  the  actions  of 
Commanders-in-Chief,  and  by  that  means 
the  abominable  abuses  which  always 
had  and  always  would  exist  wherever 
martial  law  was  proclaimed  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  law  would  be  redeemed 
from  the  horrible  atrocities  and  unjust 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  for  which  it 
was  now  answerable.  Martial  law  should 
be  strictly  limited  and  governed  by  law, 
instead  of  being  beyond  all  law. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdratcn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  153  (Liability  to  military  law 
in  respect  of  time  for  trial  of  offences). 

Mr.  PAENELL  moved,  in  page  84, 
line  5,  to  leave  out  **  three  years,"  and 
insert  **one  year." 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  clause, 
as  it  stood,  was  practically  a  great  re- 
laxation of  the  existing  law,  and  had 
been  very  carefully  considered.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  were  so  minded, 
he  had  no  objection  to  substituting  **  two 
years,''  instead  of  the  three  years  men- 
tioned in  the  clause. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
Clause  97  of  the  existing  Act  required 
that  the  term  should  be  limited  to  three 
years ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  present  case.  He  hoped  that 
the  words  of  the  clause  would  be  re- 
tained. 

Mb.  PAENELL  thought  it  unfair  that 
hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House 
should  prevent  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"War  mitigating  the  terms  of  the  clause, 
seeing  that  he  had  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  do  so. 


Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  rose  to 
Order.  Was  it  competent  to  an  hon. 
Member  to  say  that  another  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  unfair  in  expressing  his  opinion 
upon  a  question  before  the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN  could  not  say  that 
the  expression  used  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell)  was  out  of 
Order. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  said,  he  had 
understood  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  be  anxious  to  get  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Committee  upon  this  point. 
There  was  at  Common  Law  no  Sta- 
tute of  Limitations  which  would  prevent 
the  trial  of  persons  after  any  particular 
time ;  therefore,  there  was  no  injustice 
in  saying  that  a  person  should  not  be 
tried  for  any  offence  committed  three 
years  before  the  date  of  trial.  He  could 
see  no  advantage  to  the  public  in  this 
Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mb.  PARNELL  proposed  to  leave 
out  the  words  from  the  word  **  but,"  in 
line  14,  page  84,  to  the  end  of  the  clause. 
The  matter  referred  to,  he  considered, 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  courts 
martial.  These  peremptory  provisions 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  very  ob- 
jectionable, especially  in  the  case  of 
fraudulent  enlistment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  154  (Adjustment  of  military 
and  civil  law)  agreed  to. 

Evidence. 

Clause  155  (Regulations  as  to  evi- 
dence). 

Mb.  PARNELL  moved  the  omission 
of  the  words  **  purporting  to  be,"  in 
page  85,  line  17.  The  question  of 
proving  the  signatures  of  soldiers  to 
their  attestation  papers  had  been  fre- 
quently raised  during  the  passage 
through  Committee  of  the  Mutiny  Acts. 
He  objected  to  the  reception  of  these 
papers  as  evidence,  without  proof  of 
handwriting. 

MajoB  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  verifying 
the  handwriting  by  comparing  the  attes- 
tation papers  with  the  known  writing  of 
the  soldier.  The  writing  of  a  man  was 
very  frequently  changed  by  the  instruc- 
tion he  received  in  the  schools. 
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Mr.  HOPWOOD  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  would  see  that  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  words  was  that, 
prtmd  facie,  the  attestation  paper  pro- 
duced by  the  proper  person  should  be 
proof  that  it  was  signed  by  the  man  on 
his  trial.  But  he  apprehended  that, 
according  to  every  idea  of  fairness,  if  a 
man  protested  that  the  paper  was  not 
signed  by  him,  the  authorities  would 
look  for  confirmatory  evidence. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  166  (Evidence  of  civil  convic- 
tion or  acquittal)  agreed  to. 

Clause  157  (Evidence  of  conviction  by 
court  martial)  agreed  to. 

Summary  and  other  legal  Proceedings, 

Clause  158  (Prosecution  of  ofiPences, 
and  recovery  and  application  of  fines). 

Mb.  PAENELL  moved  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  may,"  in  page  88,  line  2,  in 
order  to  insert  the  word  **  shall."  The 
clause  would  then  run — 

"Any  proceedings  taken  before  a  conrt  of 
Bummary  juriBdiction  in  pursuance  of  this  Act 
shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Acts,  so  far  as  applicable." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  PAENELL  objected  to  the  pay- 
ment to  informers  of  any  portion  of  the 
fines  incurred  by  persons  against  whom 
they  informed;  and,  therefore,  begged 
to  move  the  omission  of  all  the  words 
from  the  word  **  applicable,"  in  page  88, 
line  8,  down  to  the  end  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  88, 
line  3,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **  ap- 
plicable," to  the  word  '*  informer,"  in 
line  6,  inclusive. — {Mr,  ParnelL) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  said  the  informer  was 
hardly  ever  a  deserving  person,  and  he 
had  never  known  any  good  come  from 
the  practice  of  allowing  him  to  receive 
part  of  the  fine. 

The  SOLTCITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Habdinge  Giffabd)  entirely  agreed  that 
the  informer  was  not  always  a  worthy 


person ;  but  it  was  part  of  our  policy  to 
make  use  of  the  information  derived 
from  such  persons  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  law.  It  was  not  desirable, 
but  necessary  to  do  so. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  asked  to  give  a  reward  for 
evidence  which  every  Judge  would  de- 
scribe to  the  jury  as  tainted. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  pointed  out  that 
Members  of  Parliament  and  publishers 
of  pirated  works  of  authors  were  liable 
to  be  informed  against ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  going  a  long  way  to  relieve 
soldiers  from  a  liability  to  which  all 
other  classes  were  exposed. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  supported  the 
Amendment.  The  clause  dealt  with 
soldiers,  and  with  a  class  of  men  who 
might  by  the  promptings  of  an  informer 
be  led  to  commit  an  offence.  It  en- 
couraged a  class  of  men  whose  business 
it  was  to  bring  about  the  commission  of 
offences  against  the  law,  in  order  that 
they  might  derive  some  benefit  there- 
from. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  thought  that  he  re- 
membered some  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tlemen to  have  argued  on  former  occa- 
sions that  a  system  of  giving  a  share  of 
the  fines  to  soldiers  was  very  objection- 
able, on  the  ground  that  it  led  to  cases 
of  collusion.  He  might  remind  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War  of  this  circum- 
stance, as  an  additional  reason  for  his 
accepting  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  the 
reply  of  the  Solicitor  General  was  irrele- 
vant. It  was  no  argument  to  say  that 
the  use  of  the  informer  was  part  of  our 
system,  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the 
informer  had  done  any  good. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Hardinoe  Gikfard)  said,  he  had  known 
the  law  to  be  enforced  by  this  means  in 
a  great  many  cases  where  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  enforced. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  184? 
Noes  97  :  Majority  87.  —  (Div.  list, 
No.  153.) 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  159  (Summary  proceedings  in 
Scotland)  agreed  to. 

Clause  160  (Summary  proceedings  in 
Isle  of  Man,  Channel  Islands,  India, 
and  the  Colonies)  agreed  to. 
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Clause  161  (Protection  of  penons 
aoting  undei  Act). 

Mk.  E.  JENKINS  said,  thnt  if  the 
natare  of  the  acts  likely  to  be  charged 
against  persons  under  the  Act  were  con 
sidered,  it  would  hardly  be  thought  un 
reasonable  that  the  time  mentioned  ii 
the  clause  within  which  redress  might 
be  sought  should  he  extended  to  12 
months.  He,  therefore,  mored,  in  page 
89,  line  27,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  six,'" 
in  order  to  insert  the  word  "  twelve." 

Mk.  PAENELL  supported  the  Amend- 
ment.  He  did  not  see  how  the  sis 
months  mentioned  in  the  clause  would 
render  its  working  moro  simple,  or 
Tolve  any  advantage  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice. 

The  80LICIT0E  GENERAL  ,^__ 
Hardihoe  Giffajid]  said,  he  could  not 
advise  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
to  agree  to  the  proposed  alteration.  The 
period  of  six  months  was  one  which 
ran  through  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. 

8iB  HENRY  JAMES  pointed  out 
that  the  offence  might  be  committed  in 
India,  and  that  the  necessary  communi- 
cations with  legal  advieers  in  England 
would  occupy  much  time.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  between  the  time 
necessary  to  get  evideuce  in  England 
and  that  required  for  the  same  purpose 
in  India.  He  thoi:ght  the  Ameudment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  hoped 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
see  no  objection  to  extending  the  time 
to  12  months.  From  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  cases  which  had  oc- 
curred, he  was  sure  that  six  months 
was  not  a  sufficiently  long  period  to 
allow  to  persons  in  India  and  China  for 
bringing  their  action.  More  than  six 
months  might  elapse  before  persons  so 
situated    could    come    home    and  take 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  it  had  been 
stated  by  an  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  the  Front  Bench  that  this  Act 
empowered  officials  to  do  exceptional 
things ;  and  he,  therefore,  thought,  in 
view  of  that  fact,  an  exception  might  be 
made  from  the  general  rule  of  our  juris- 
prudence, and  longer  time  given  for 
obtaining  redress.  They  were  placing 
tremendous  powers  in  the  hands  of 
officers,  and  if  a  wrong  should  be  done 
by  them,  that  wrong  would  be  inteusi- 
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fied  by  unduly  restricting  the  time  for 
obtaining  redress. 

Me.  HOPWOOD  thought  the  policy 
of  the  clause  was  very  doubtful.  There 
was  every  reason  why  disabliog  clauses 
of  this  kind  should  be  watched  very  nar- 
rowly, and  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  were  not  made  to  affect  the  right  of 
a  person  to  come  to  a  court  to  demand 
justice.  There  were  many  impediments 
to  a  man's  ascertaining  his  right  to 
justice,  and  everyone  could  understand 
how  persons  distributed  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe  should  not  be  able  to  get 
justice  on  the  spot.  It  might  be  an  ex- 
ceeding important  thing  for  a  person 
to  have  a  longer  time  than  six  months 
within  which  to  bring  bis  action.  The 
period  of  12  months  appeared  to  him  a 
reasonable  one ;  and  he  trusted  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  see 
hie  way  to  accepting  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

Mr.  STAVELET  HILL  considered 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  extend 
the  period  named  in  the  clause  to  12 
mon»i8,  and  hoped  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  give  way  upon 
this  point. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  £.  JENKINS  moved,  in  page  89, 
line  29,  to  leave  out  the  word  "six," 
and  insert  "  twelve." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb-  HOPWOOD  pointed  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  clause  with  regard  to  the  tender 
of  amends  and  the  recovery  of  costs 
were  already  the  law  of  the  land.  Their 
introduction  into  the  clause  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  doubtful  policy ;  and  he, 
therefore,  moved  to  omit  the  whole 
paragraph  from  line  •10  to  line  39,  in- 
clusive. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  waa  quite  of 
opinion  that  the  portion  of  the  clause 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  [Mr.  Hopwood)  was 
unnecessary,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  was  not  aware, 
however,  whether  it  was  equally  unne- 
cessary as  applied  to  India. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Habdinoe  Giftabd)  thought  that  the 
clause  should  remain  without  altera- 
tion. 

Amendment  negatived. 
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Mr.  PABNELL  moved  the  insertion 
after  the  word  *'  India/'  in  page  90, 
line  5,  of  the  words — 

"  Or  in  any  colonial  court  of  superior  juria- 
diction  provided  that  the  matter  complained  of 
occurred  within  thejuriadiction  of  such  court." 

Amendment  agrted  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Mieeellaneoue. 

Clause  162  (Exercise  of  power  vested 
in  holder  of  military  office). 

Sm  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  in- 
quired the  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
this  clause  ? 

.  Colonel  STANLEY  said,  the  reason 
for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  was  to 
prevent  any  legal  difficulty  arising  with 
regard  to  the  custom  of  the  Service. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  163  (Provisions  as  to  warrants 
and  orders  of  military  authorities)  agreed 
to. 

Clause  164  (Furlough  in  case  of  sick- 
ness) agreed  to. 

Clause  165  (Licences  of  canteens) 
agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday, 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its    Sitting    at 
Nine  of  the  clock. 


MOTIONS, 

MINISTER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD,  in  rising  to 
move — 

<'  That  it  IB  desirable  that  those  functions  of 
the  Executive  Government  which  especially  re- 
late to  Commerce  and  Agriculture  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  distinct  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  Principal  2:$ecrotary  of  State,  who 
shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,*' 

said,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in 
this,  the  greatest,  or  nearly  the  greatest 
commercial  country  in  the  world,  there 
existed  no  Department  specially  charged 
with  watching  over  and,  where  neces- 


sary, protecting  the  manifold  interests 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Hence, 
under  the  present  state  of  things,  taxes 
had  been  imposed,  modified,  or  removed, 
the  monetary  system  changed,  Acts  of 
Colonial  Legislatures  hostile  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  sanctioned,  laws 
affecting  the  vital  interest  of  trade  had 
been  passed,  and  Treaties  concluded 
without  passing  under  the  review  of  any 
Minister  or  Department  specially  charged 
with  the  general  interests  of  Commerce. 
He  might  say  something  similar  with 
regard  to  Agriculture;  but  if,  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  did  not  speak  of 
that  great  and  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not 
feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  that  industry, 
or  as  keen  a  sympathy  with  it  in  its  pre- 
sent depression,  as  any  hon.  Member 
representing  an  agricultural  constituency, 
but  simply  because  it  would  be  dealt 
with  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Linlithgow  (Mr.  M 'Lagan).  The  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  submit  was  this — was 
it  desirable  that  such  consideration  as 
he  had  suggested  should  be  devoted  to 
commerce  and  agriculture,  and  from 
time  to  time  such  inquiries  instituted 
and  measures  initiated  as  might  appear 
calculated  to  promote  them,  by  some 
competent  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  presidency  of  a  capable 
Minister?  He  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  it  was  desirable — first, 
having  regard  to  the  great  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved ;  second,  the  suc- 
cessful example  of  other  nations  who 
had  tried  it;  and,  third,  the  widely- 
spread  belief  among  the  commercial 
classes  that  the  existing  machinery  of 
the  Executive  GDvemment  was  not  very 
well  adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects.  This  belief  was  supported 
by  valid  reasons.  These  two  great  in- 
terests— commerce  and  agriculture — con- 
stituted the  basis  of  the  power  on  which 
the  State  rested.  As  to  the  magnitude 
of  their  interests,  they  had  a  full  diecus- 
sion  last  Friday  as  to  agriculture ;  but 
there  was  surely  no  man  in  or  out  of 
the  House  who  doubted  the  enormous 
importance  of  those  interests.  The  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  this  country 
annually  exceeded  £600,000,000  ;  whiUt 
as  to  the  amount  embarked  in  agricul- 
ture, he  could  hardly  venture  to  say  what 
it  amounted  to,  but  it  was  some  hundreds 
of  millions  sterling.  In  foreign  countries 
— in  France,    Germany,   Austria-Hun- 
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gary,  and  Italy,  and  nearly  every  im- 
portant civilized  State,  the  interests  of 
aj^riculture  and  commerce  were  watched 
over  by  persons  whose  position  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet ;  and  in  the  United  States  there 
was  a  separate  Department  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  agriculture.  What 
was  now  asked  for  England  was  nothing 
new.  It  was  but  the  re-establishment, 
to  meet  modern  wants,  of  what  was  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  saw 
the  necessity  for  a  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, and  established  a  great  Council, 
which  watched  over  all  the  interests  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  in  1783,  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
a  less  satisfactory  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  for  the  consideration  of  all 
matters  relating  to  trade.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  expression  of  a  desire  by 
an  influential  part  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  this  country  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Minister  would  produce 
good  results,  especially  if  that  desire  was 
considered  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
pression of  views  which  had  come  to  this 
country  from  the  United  States  ol 
America.  No  one  who  considered  the 
constitution  of  the  present  Board  ol 
Trade  could  doubt  the  necessity  of  a 
more  complete  supervision  of  the  exist- 
ing arrangements,  instead  of  the  iso- 
lated and  anomalous  supervision  which 
already  obtained ;  and  this  could  only  be 
properly  achieved  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
instead  of  attempting  to  patch  up  the 
system  which  had  been  considered  suffi- 
cient in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  It 
might  be  said  by  some  that  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country  had  pros- 
pered under  the  existing  system,  and 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  well  alone ; 
but  no  one  who  looked  dispassionately 
at  the  present  conditi(m  of  the  trade  of 
the  country  could  say  that  it  was  doing 
well.  Statistics  had  shown  that  British 
and  Irish  products  had  very  greatly  de- 
clined of  late  years  ;  that  the  number  of 
insolvencies  had  increased  from  11,000 
in  1877  to  18,000  in  1878,  with  an  esti- 
mated loss  to  creditors  of  £29,000,000 
in  one  year.  Many  of  their  mills  and 
factories  were  silent,  many  of  their 
ships  wore  laid  up ;  and  it  was  clear 
that,  far  from  doing  well,  they  were  in 
urgent  need  of  every  possible  help  and 
facility  aud  the  removal  of  every  impedi- 
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ment  before  they  could  hope  to  hold  their 
own  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
There  were  many  grounds  on  which 
could  be  based  the  statement  that  the 
present  system  was  a  failure.  Would  a 
Minister  of  Commerce,  he  asked,  ever 
have  allowed  Indian  cotton  duties  to  be 
imposed,  and  then,  after  the  creation  of 
extensive  interests,  to  be  repealed  ?  If 
we  had  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  should 
we  pass  Session  after  Session  without 
being  able  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
such  important  subjects  relating  to  com- 
merce as  the  reform  of  our  Patent  Laws 
and  the  Law  of  Partnership?  He  had 
sat  in  the  House  for  six  Sessions,  and 
yet  he  had  never  heard  the  question  of 
bankruptcy  reform  discussed — a  question 
of  no  mean  interest,  as  it  involved  the 
economical  administration  of  enormous 
sums  each  year.  Had  we  had  an  able 
Minister  of  Commerce  to  consult  with  a 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
would  have  been  altered  long  ago. 
Again,  with  a  Minister  of  Commerce, 
we  might  have  secured  a  Treaty  on  fair 
terms  with  Brazil  at  the  time  when  we 
thought  right  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
coffee,  and  to  abolish  those  upon  sugar. 
He  thought  that  we  should  not  now  be 
witnessing  a  movement  for  an  increase 
in  the  hours  of  factory  labour,  had  we 
possessed  at  the  time  when  the  Factory 
Laws  were  under  consideration  a  tho- 
roughly good  Minister  of  Commerce, 
who  could  have  been  consulted  as  to  the 
legislation  required.  The  class  of  ob- 
jectors to  his  views  said  that  the  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  classes  were 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests, 
and  that  they  should  accordingly  be  left 
alone.  Well,  if  the  acme  of  wisdom  was 
to  leave  things  alone,  why  should  the 
Government  ever  interfere  with  any 
state  of  things  ?  The  interests  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture  were  too  great  to 
be  left  alone.  Properly  to  arrange  their 
aff'airs  the  classes  to  which  he  alluded 
required  the  careful  and  vigilant  exer- 
cise of  Government  influence  to  secure 
them  the  information  which  it  was  im- 
peratively necessary  they  should  bein  pos- 
session of,  and  which  could  only  be  ob- 
tained and  rendered  clearly  and  promptly 
valuable  by  means  of  a  well-organized 
staff,  under  a  responsible  head.  There 
was  yet  another  reason  why  commerce 
and  agriculture  could  not  be  left  to  them- 
selves. Those  who  were  engaged  in 
them  were  too  busy  to  give  the  attention 
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which  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
demanded  to  changes  in  our  own  laws 
and    the    action     of   foreign    Powers. 
Parliament  never  dealt  with  any  of  the 
great  questions  affecting  commerce  and 
agriculture    in  any  but    a    spasmodic 
matter.     Now  and  then  the  cries  of  some 
distressed  or  aggrieved   interest  were 
loud  enough  to  demand  attention,  and  a 
Select  Committee  was  appointed.    The 
Committee  incubated  and  published  a 
Report,  which  was  thrown  into  the  waste 
paper  basket  as  soon  as  read,  and  no 
one  was  very  much  the  better  for  the 
publication  except,  perhaps,  the  student 
of  political  and  social  knowledge.    They 
had  such  a  Committee  this  Session — the 
Sugar  Industries  Committee — of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  Member.  That  was 
nothing  but  a  post-mortem  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  the  death  of  a  once 
flourishing  industry.     What,  he  asked, 
would  become  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  the  Law,  if  their  interests  were  not 
harmoniously  combined  under  one  well- 
organized  staff  and  responsible  Chief? 
He  respectfully  claimed  for  the  earning 
interests  of  the  State  that  they  should 
also  receive  the  benefits  accruing  from 
being  under  an  organized  Department. 
It  was  said  to  those  who  shared  his 
opinions — *'  Settle  your  policy  first;  we 
will  then  talk  to  you  about  the  rest." 
To  that  he  replied,   that  there  could 
never  be  a  distinct  and  definite  com- 
mercial policy  in   England  until  they 
had  a  Minister  of  Commerce  to  give 
them  one.     It  was  also  obj acted  that 
there  were  Ministers  enough  already. 
But.  surely,  if  the  affairs  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster    required  the  care   of   a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  if  room  could  be 
found  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  he  did  not  think  there 
should   be    any  insuperable    difficulty 
about  finding  room  among  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  for  a  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture.     The  question  which 
he  was  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  was  in  no  sense  a  Party  question. 
He  hoped  that  hon.  Members  who  were 
willing  to  devote  so  much  of  their  time 
to  the  interests  of  foreign  nations — the 
woes  of  the  Bulgarians,  for  instance, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Greeks — would 
not  grudge  a  little   attention    to   the 
demands  of  the  agrricultural  and  com- 
mercial classes.    The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  Hesolution  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

J/r.  Sampson  Lloyd 


Mr.  M'LAGAN,  in  seoondingtlieBd- 
solution,  said,  he  wished  to  address  the 
House  especially  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  as  to  the  necessity  of  having 
a  Minister  who  should  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  subject.    To  show  the  anomalies  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  might  ob- 
serve that  if  any  hon.  Member  should 
wish  to  elicit  any  information    about 
drainage  he  would  have,  perhaps  to  his 
surprise,  to    resort    to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
management  of  crime  and  the  police. 
If  information  was  required  about  cattle 
disease,  information  had  to  be  sought 
from  the  Minister  who  watched  over  the 
interests  of  education.    If  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  want    certain    agricnltural 
statistics,  he  would  find  himself  referred 
to  a  Department  which  was  mainly  con- 
nected with  ships  and  railways.    If  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  about  roads, 
bridges,  and  highways,  he  would,  per- 
haps, be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  I^re- 
sident  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  whose  care  was  committed  the  interests 
of  paupers,  was  the  proper  person  to 
inquire  of  about  roads.    It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  about 
three  years  ago,  when  a  very  important 
measure    relating  to    the   interests  of 
agriculturists— namely,  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act — was    discussed,   it   was 
carried  through  the  House  under  the 
charge  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty.    Now,   they    had    probably   all 
heard  of  ''  horse  marines  "  in  connection 
with  that  Department ;  but  he  imagined 
that  very  few  of  them  had  ever  heard  of 
an  experimental  farm  being  carried  on 
on  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war.    At  pre- 
sent,  the  affairs    of   agriculture  were 
distributed  over  so  many  Governmental 
Departments,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  information  they  wanted  without 
a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  the 
waste  of  a  great  deal  of  time.    Now,  he 
and  others  who  supported  this  Motion 
were  anxious  to  have  all  these  matters 
concentrated  in  one  Department,  so  that 
as  little  time  might  be  lost  as  possible  in 
dealing  with  them.    It  had  often  been 
maintained,  as  a  reason  for  upholding 
the  existence  of  the  Privy  Seal  Office, 
that  if  any  Department  of  the  State  was 
overburdened  with  business,  a  part  of  it 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  who  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Betsy 
Baker,  or  maid-of-all-work.    So  was  it 
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with  agriculture.  Agriculture  seemed 
to  be  the  business  of  every  Member  of 
the  Government,  and,  as  was  always  the 
case  when  a  thing  was  everybody's  busi- 
ness, it  too  frequently  proved  to  be  no- 
body's business.  The  work  was  very 
badly  done  at  present,  and  they  always 
found  that  anything  connected  with  agri- 
culture was  invariably  left  lagging  be- 
hind. They  had  still  further  objections 
to  that  distribution  of  business.  The 
Home  Secretary,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  had  all  of 
them  sufficient  work,  and,  in  fact,  more 
than  sufficient  work  to  do  in  their  own 
Departments ;  and  yet  those  were  the 
gentlemen  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  interests  of  agriculture 
in  all  its  difi'erent  departments.  They 
treated  them  as  matters  merely  of  ex- 
traneous growth  upon  their  own  Depart- 
ments, and  it  was  natural,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  mishaps  should  occur 
sometimes.  He  remembered  a  very 
absurd  mistake  occurring  when  the  cattle 
plague  first  broke  out  in  this  country. 
The  Orders  from  the  Privy  Council  Office 
were  showered  all  over  the  country. 
Every  clerk  of  the  peace  got  parcels  of 
these  Orders,  with  instructions  to  post 
them  up  at  every  police  office  in  their 
district.  Well,  he  knew  a  clerk  of  the 
peace  in  Scotland  who  received  one  of 
these  parcels,  and  who  found  in  it  not 
the  Orders  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  a 
great  many  copies  of  a  form  of  thanks- 
giving by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  be  used  in  all  the  churches  on  account 
of  the  grand  harvest  that  had  just  been 
gathered  in.  Thatwasquitea  natural  mis- 
take to  make,  because  the  business  of  re- 
ligion and  the  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  cattle  plague  were  carried  on  in 
the  same  Office.  He  was  certain  nobody 
could  contradict  what  he  had  said  as  to 
the  awkwardness  and  inconvenience  of 
having  these  agricultural  matters  dis- 
tributed over  so  many  Departments ;  but 
he  might  be  asked  what  he  wanted  to  be 
done  ?  Well,  he  wanted  them  all  to  be 
grouped  into  one  Department  and  placed 
under  one  head.  They  might  call  that 
head  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  or  anything  they  pleased; 
but  there  should  be  one  recognized 
authority  who  should  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  answering  in  that  House  Ques- 


tions  connected  with  agriculture   and 
commerce.     He  did  not  ask   for  such 
paternal    government   as  they  had   in 
France,  and  he  did  not  wish  the  new 
Minister  to  do  all  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  did  in  that  country ;  because 
he  (Mr.  M^Lagan)  was  inclined  to  leave 
a   great  deal   to  individual    and   local 
action.     He  would  rather  like  him  to 
follow  the  example,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  gentleman  who  was  called   the 
Commissioner   of    Agriculture    in    the 
United  States — namely,  that  he  should, 
from  time  to  time,  issue  Heports  on  the 
agriculture  of  foreign  countries  ;  that  he 
should  call  the  attention  of  landholders 
to    new   schemes,    new   manures,    new 
practices,  and  new  kinds  of  machinery. 
The  function  of  a  Minister  for  Agricul- 
ture should  be  not  to  be  led  by  the  public, 
but  to  lead  the  public,  and  not  to  lag 
behind  the  farmers.     He  should  also  be 
called  upon  to  collect  that  valuable  in- 
fonnation  which  was  at  present  stored 
up  in  Blue  Books,  and  which  was  com- 
piled from  Consular  Reports,  and  Reports 
from  Ambassadors  in  foreign  countries. 
It  might  be  said  that  that  could  be  done 
well  enough  by  the  present  machinery. 
Well,  if  it  could  be  done  well  enough 
by  the  present  machinery,  why  did  not 
the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  that  ma- 
chinery do  it  ?     He  maintained  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  heads  of  other  Depart- 
ments had  not  the  time  to    devote  to 
agricultural  concerns.     They  might  ask, 
again,  what  did  he  propose?    He  would 
reply  that  he  was  not  going  to  propose 
any  new,   great,  or  extensive  changes. 
He  wished  to  read  what  was  stated  to 
the  House  some  years  ago  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   the   Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Bright),  when  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman   was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated,  in  1869,  that  there  were 
six  Departments  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  that  the  heads  of  these  Departments 
numbered  no  fewer  than  67.     The  Com- 
mercial Department  was  under  1 1  heads, 
the  Railway  Department  under  seven, 
the  Harbour  Department  under  peven, 
the  Marine  Department  under  21,  the 
Financial  Department  under  10,  and  the 
Statistical  Department  under  one.     All 
the  officials  in  that  Office  were  of  opinion 
that  some  Departments  might  be  taken 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Homo 
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Office,  and  from  the  Home  Office  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.     That  was  the  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  ;  and  all  that  he  (Mr. 
M 'Lagan)  wanted,  was  that  there  should 
be  an  organization  of  the  Departments. 
It  was  evident  that,  at  that  time,  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  day  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  found 
out  that  so  absurdly  incongruous  were 
the  duties  they  had  to  perform  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  change  or 
other ;    and   they,   tlierefore,   proposed 
these  changes  from  one  Department  to 
the  other.     Well,  10  years  had  passed 
since  then,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  change  had  taken  place.  But,  surely, 
if  it  was  necessary  then,  it  was  still  more 
necessary  now.    There  ought  to  be  some- 
thing done.     He  proposed  that  some- 
thing should  be  taken  from  the  Board 
of  Trade;  that  something  should  betaken 
from  the  Privy  Council ;  that  something 
should  be  taken  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  and  that  something  should 
be  taken  from  the  Woods  and  Forests 
— the  latter  was  a  most  important  De- 
partment connected  with  agriculture — 
and  that  all  these  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.    Let 
the  latter  be  the  nucleus  around  which 
these  other  things  should  be  placed,  and 
then  appoint  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  pre- 
side over  the  whole.     He  was  satisfied 
that  agricultural  affairs  would  be  more 
easily  and   satisfactorily     managed    if 
collected  into  one  group  like  that,  than 
if  scattered,  as  they  were  now,  over  the 
different  Departments.     That  need  not 
be  an  expensive  operation,  and  need  not 
cost  more  than    at  the  present    time. 
Those  Departments  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred cost  about  £58,000  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  need    cost   nothing   more 
under  the  arrangement   he    had    sug- 
gested, because    tlie    same    permanent 
officers  would  be  kept  on.     In  conclu- 
sion, he  would  only  say  how  advanta- 
geous it  would  be  at  the  present  time  if 
they  had  had  a  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
seeing  that  they  were  about  to  appoint 
an  Inquiry  of  the  gi*eatest  importance  to 
agriculture,  where  that  Minister  could 
have  been  of  so  much  use  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  collecting  and  forwarding 
evidence,   and  also  in  giving   his  own 
valuable  opinion.     He  begged  to  second 
the  Resolution  of  his  hon.  Friend,  which 
he  hoped  would  be   accepted    by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

J/r,  H*  Lagan 


Motion  made,  and  Question  propowd, 

*'  That  it  is  desirable  that  those  fnnctioot  d 
the  Executive  Government  which  especiallT  n* 
late  to  Commerce  and  Airricnlture  akoald  k 
administered  by  a  distinct  Department,  QodB 
the  direction  of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State, 
who  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.*' — (Jf^. 
Sampson  Lloyd.) 

Mb.   NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
state  of  the  House  at  that  moment  vas 
in  itself  an  emphatic  commentary  upon 
the  question    raised  by  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member    for  P]3'mouth  (Mr 
Sampson  Lloyd).     No  one  could  say  th&t 
at  present,  or  from  the  commencement 
of  the  debate,  the  House  was  not  anbe- 
comingly  thin.     He  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  its  thinness,  for  hon.  Memben 
were  exhausted  by  struggling  with  the 
disgraceful  trivialities,  by  the  mischiev- 
ously exaggerated  attention  to  the  mere 
detail  of  measures,  by  which  their  time 
had  been  occupied.     While  hearing  the 
able  statement  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he 
asked  himself,  whence  was  all  this  con- 
fusion of   Departments   in   relation  to 
agricultural    and    commercial    affairs? 
The  reason  seemed  to  be,  that  the  De- 
partments had  lost  what  was  once  at 
their  head.     Ten  or  15  years  ago  the 
House  would  not  have  entertained  such 
a  proposal  as  that  which  was  now  before 
it.     The  House  would  have  considered, 
and  considered   rightly,  that  the  pro- 
posal involved  an  invasion  of  its  fuD^ 
tions.      When  he  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  years  afterwards,  the  real 
head  of  the  Public  Departments  was  the 
House  of  Commons  itself.     Within  the 
House  there  were  two  great  and  effi- 
ciently organized   Parties.      There  was 
also  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  effi- 
cient independent  Members.  The  Hcose 
did  not  spend  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month  in  the  consideration  and  re-coc- 
sideration  of  the  details  of  every  mea- 
sure that  came  before  it ;  but  devuted 
itself   mainly  to  the   consideration   of 
great  questions,  such  as  that  which  his 
hon.  Friend   now  proposed   should  le 
devolved  upon  the  Departments.    The 
present  state  of  things  had  suggested  to 
him  grave  reflections.     He  did  notsaj 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  not  a  case. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  had  only  too  good 
a  case  ;  and  the  few  hon.  Members  who 
recollected,  as  he  (Mr.  Newdegate"^  did. 
the  eflficiency  of  the  unreformcd  Parlia- 
ments, in  which  they  had  sat.  would  fofl 
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with  him  that  it  was  the  confusion, 
which  had  overtaken  the  House  itself, 
that  constituted  the  strength  of  the  case 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  presented. 
He  had  heard  proposals  of  this  sort 
made  before,  and  they  had  been  indig- 
nantly rejected  by  the  House.  Why  ? 
Because  the  House  of  Commons  then 
utilized  the  Departments  as  subordinate 
to  itself ;  and  he  feared  that  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  proposal  of 
his  hon.  Friend  was,  that  the  House 
might  hereafter  find  itself,  instead  of 
controlling  them,  dependent  upon  those 
Departments.  As  an  old  Member  of 
the  House,  then,  he  ventured  to  warn 
hon.  Members  that  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  a  change  in  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  House — if  it 
could  not  control  its  own  conduct  and 
action — to  limit  the  subjects  to  which  it 
would  confine  its  exertions,  and  avoid 
neglecting  the  great  interests  of  this 
country,  which  ought  to  be  considered 
as  paramount  to  the  mass  of  detail  which 
he  was  sorry  to  see  from  day  to  day  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  the  House.  He 
spoke  plainly  upon  this  subject ;  but,  far 
from  deprecating  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  he  most  sincerely  believed  that, 
if  the  House  wished  to  do  its  duty  to  the 
country,  it  must  institute  some  organiza- 
tion in  the  Departments  ;  but  this  could 
be  safely  done  only  on  the  supposition 
that  this  House  would  organize  itself. 
These  were  matters  for  grave  considera- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  quite 
certain  that  no  commercial  man  would 
read  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Plymouth  to-morrow  without  feeling 
that,  having  been  from  the  first  a  pro- 
moter of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this 
country,  and  having  year  after  year  pre- 
sided over  those  bodies,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  manifested  a  knowledge  of  his 
subject  in  its  relation  to  commerce,  an 
ability  and  a  power  of  organization, 
which  entitled  what  he  said  to  a  weight 
and  an  influence  that  could  scarcely  at- 
tach to  any  other  unofficial  Member  of 
the  House.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was 
himself  inclined,  however,  to  difiFer  from 
his  hon.  Friend  on  one  point.  He  did 
not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
combine  in  one  Department  the  super- 
Yision  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  too  closely.  This  would  ren- 
der the  task  so  onerous  as  to  produce 
confusion.  He  believed  there  was  room, 
and  ample  room,  for  two  heads  of  De- 
partments, who  should  take  charge  of 


the  interests  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce respectively.     Tliey  would  be  as- 
:  sociated  with  the  Administration  of  the 
;  day ;  their  action  would  be  thus  com- 
j  bined.     Their  duties  might  be  carried 
on  side  by  side;  but  he 'was  of  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture  were  ex- 
tensive and  important  enough  to  require 
the  appointment  of  some  official  to  re- 

g resent  them.  Nothing  better  could  be 
opod  than  that  some  official  might  bo 
appointed,  as  able  as  was  the  late  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  who  in  his  time  rendered 
such  eminent  and  lasting  services  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  country.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  was  reading  only  the  other 
day  the  evidence  and  the  information 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Young  produced  in 
1814  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Plymouth  had  one  branch 
of  his  case  proved  some  60  years  ago. 
In  fact,  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
understand  why  the  Department  over 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Young  so  ably  pre- 
sided had  been  abolished;  he  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  renewed.  But  if  the 
supervision  of  aj^riculture  which  existed 
in  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  days  was  Buffi- 
cient  to  occupy  him,  his  presumption 
was  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  dis- 
tinct Departments,  though  without  ab- 
solute separation,  for  agriculture  and 
commerce.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  this  Motion  was  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  what 
had  been  termed  that  of  **  laisaez  faire  " 
— the  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  the 
year  1846,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards until  the  year  1861,  when  the 
French  Treaty  was  concluded—  had  com- 
pletely passed  away.  He  thought,  tlien, 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  done  eminent 
service — a  service  which  his  antecedents 
had  admirably  qualified  him  to  perform 
— by  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
House.  He  hoped  that  hon.  Members 
would  forgive  him  (Mr.  Newdegate)  for 
having  pointed  out  that  the  House  had 
lapsed  from  the  functions  which  it  had 
formerly  discharged.  His  hope  was 
that  the  history  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment would  induce  the  next  House  of 
Commons  to  practise  more  self-control, 
insist  upon  more  organization,  and  in- 
sist that  the  spirit  of  the  Rules  and  Or- 
ders by  which  its  authority  was  main- 
tained should  be  respected. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshi 
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Office,  and  from  the  Home  Office  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.    That  was  the  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher 
for  Birmingham  ;  and  all  that  he  (Mr. 
M'Lagan)  wanted,  waf^  that  there  should 
be  an  organization  of  the  Departments. 
It  was  evident  that,  at  that  time,  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  day  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  found 
out  that  so  absurdly  incongruous  were 
the  duties  they  had  to  perform  that  it 
was  necessary  to  make  some  change  or 
other ;    and   they,   therefore,   proposed 
these  changes  from  one  Department  to 
the  other.     Well,  10  years  had  passed 
since  then,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  change  had  taken  place.  But,  surely, 
if  it  was  necessary  then,  it  was  still  more 
necessary  now.    There  ought  to  be  some- 
thing done.     He  proposed  that  some- 
thing should  be  taken  from  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  that  something  should  be  taken 
from  the  Privy  Council ;  that  something 
should  be  taken  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board;  and  that  something  should 
be  taken  from  the  Woods  and  Forests 
— the  latter  was  a  most  important  De- 
partment connected  with  agriculture — 
and  that  all  these  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.    Let 
the  latter  be  the  nucleus  around  which 
these  other  things  should  be  placed,  and 
then  appoint  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  pre- 
side over  the  whole.    He  was  satisfied 
that  agricultural  affairs  would  be  more 
easily  and  satisfactorily    managed    if 
collected  into  one  group  like  that,  than 
if  scattered,  as  they  were  now,  over  the 
different  Departments.    That  need  not 
be  an  expensive  operation,  and  need  not 
cost  more  than   at  the  present    time. 
Those  Departments  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred cost  about  £58,000  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  need   cost   nothing   more 
under  the  arrangement  he    had    sug- 
gested, because    tlie   same    permanent 
officers  would  be  kept  on.     In  conclu- 
sion, he  would  only  say  how  advanta- 
geous it  would  be  at  the  present  time  if 
they  had  had  a  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
seeing  that  they  were  about  to  appoint 
an  Inquiry  of  the  gi*eatest  importance  to 
agriculture,  where  that  Minister  could 
have  been  of  so  much  use  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  collecting  and  forwarding 
evidence,  and  also  in  giving   his  own 
valuable  opinion.     He  begged  to  second 
the  Eesulution  of  his  hon.  Friend,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  accepted    by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr^  M'Lagan 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

<*  That  it  is  desirable  that  those  fanctiooB  ol 
the  Executive  Oovemmeut  which  especially  re- 
late to  Commerce  and  Af^cnlture  should  be 
administered  by  a  distinct  Department,  nnder 
the  direction  of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State, 
who  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.*' — {Mr. 
Sampton  Lloyd.) 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,   that  the 
state  of  the  House  at  that  moment  was 
in  itself  an  emphatic  commentary  upon 
the  question    raised  by  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member   for  Plymouth    (Mr- 
Sampson  Lloyd).    No  one  could  say  that 
at  present,  or  from  the  commencement 
of  the  debate,  the  House  was  not  unbe- 
comingly thin.     He  was  not  much  sur- 
prised at  its  thinness,  for  hon.  Members 
were  exhausted  by  struggling  with  the 
disgraceful  trivialities,  by  the  mischiev- 
ously exaggerated  attention  to  the  mere 
detail  of  measures,  by  which  their  time 
had  been  occupied.     While  hearing  the 
able  statement  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he 
asked  himself,  whence  was  all  this  con- 
fusion of   Departments  in  relation  to 
agricultural    and    commercial    affairs? 
The  reason  seemed  to  be,  that  the  De- 
partments had  lost  what  was  once  at 
their  head.    Ten  or  15  years  ago  the 
House  would  not  have  entertained  such 
a  proposal  as  that  which  was  now  before 
it.    The  House  would  have  considered, 
and  considered  rightly,  that  the   pro- 
posal involved  an  invasion  of  its  func- 
tions.     When  he  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  years  afterwards,  the  real 
head  of  the  Public  Departments  was  the 
House  of  Commons  itself.    Within  the 
House  there  were  two  great  and  effi- 
ciently organized  Parties.     There  was 
also  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  effi- 
cient independent  Members.  The  House 
did  not  spend  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month  in  the  consideration  and  re-con- 
sideration of  the  details  of  every  mea- 
sure that  came  before  it ;  but  devoted 
itself   mainly  to  the  consideration    of 
great  questions,  such  as  that  which  his 
hon.  Friend  now  proposed  should  be 
devolved  upon  the  Departments.     The 
present  state  of  things  had  suggested  to 
him  grave  reflections.     He  did  not  say 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  not  a  case. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  had  only  too  good 
a  case  ;  and  the  few  hon.  Members  who 
recollected,  as  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did, 
the  efficiency  of  the  unreformed  Parlia- 
ments, in  which  they  had  sat^  would  feel 
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first  was  furnished  by  the  very  strong  j 
feelinp:  which  existed  amonp^  the  com- 
mercial classes  throughout  the  country 
that  they  ought  to  be  represented ;  and 
the  second  was  the  advantage  he  felt 
sure  would  arise  from  having  commerce 
and  agriculture  connected.  What  he 
meant  was  that  there  should  be  one 
Minister  at  the  head  of  the  two  Depart- 
ments, and  a  Minister  of  high  position. 
The  appointment  of  such  a  Minister 
would  be  advantageous  both  to  commerce 
and  to  agriculture.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion to  which  he  had  come,  believing 
that  both  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Executive  Government. 

Mr.  MAEK  STEWART  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  detain  the  House  for  any 
length  of  time ;  he  merely  wished  to 
mention  a  few  points  which  he  thought 
would  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Minister  who  should 
have  the  care  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture as  his  special  business.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate),  in  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations, expressed  his  regret  at  the 
present  depressed  state  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  there  was  now  a  larger 
attendance  in  the  House  than  there  was 
some  short  time  since,  although  he  was 
sorry  hon.  Members  were  not  present  in 
large  numbers  to  hear  the  very  able  and 
valuable  remarks  of  the  Mover  of  the 
Resolution.  The  hon.  Member  laid  the 
question  before  the  House  in  various 
aspects,  and  treated  it  with  the  utmost 
impartiality,  both  with  reference  to 
commerce  and  agriculture.  With  re- 
ference to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Minister  could  attend  to  both  subjects 
there  could  be  no  doubt;  and  to  the 
agriculturists  the  result  of  this  re- 
arrangement would  be,  that  they  would 
be  placed  in  possession  of  more  reliable 
information  and  more  reliable  statistics. 
They  had  at  the  present  time  statistics 
furnished  to  the  House ;  but  they  were 
of  the  most  imperfect  character,  and 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  in  them. 
In  fact,  a  great  many  farmers  almost 
ignored  the  papers  that  were  sent  them ; 
but  if  they  felt  that  the  information  they 
received  was  accurate,  they  would  be 
prepared  themselves  to  give  better  in- 
formation. Then  there  was  the  point, 
that  if  a  Minister  was  appointed  these 
returns  would  not  only  be  more  reliable, 
but  they  would  be  tabulated  so  as  to 


make  them  readable  and  intelligible  to 
the  public  generally.  No  doubt  in  these 
records  very  valuable  information  was 
given  ;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  Blue 
Books  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  the 
short  time  people  had  for  reading  them, 
the  information  was  lost,  and  people 
were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  year  like  the  pre- 
sent. He  believed  a  Minister  would  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  they  could  best 
do  with  their  produce.  He  could  tell 
them  what  was  likely  to  be  the  yield  of 
corn,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  in 
America,  in  Egypt,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  India,  and  that  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  do  better  than  he* 
could  now  with  his  land.  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  production  of  cheese ;  and 
if  they  knew  what  was  likely  to  come 
from  abroad  he  was  sure,  speaking  as 
one  who  lived  in  a  country  where  that 
was  a  particular  product,  very  much 
better  results  would  be  achieved.  Con- 
sidering that  so  many  were  interested  in 
this  industry,  he  could  not  conceive 
anything  more  valuable  to  it  than  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  which  the 
best  information  could  be  obtained  as  to 
the  probable  yield  from  other  countries. 
Again,  they  wanted  to  know  how  so 
much  wool  was  leaving  this  country  for 
Germany,  instead  of  being  manufactured 
here.  They  also  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing more  about  the  probable  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  America,  which,  they 
understood,  had  almost  an  inexhaustible 
supply;  and  unless  they  had  a  De- 
partment specially  charged  with  these 
matters,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  information  on  behalf  of  a  class 
who  were  interested  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the  soil  of  the 
country. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  thought  a  change 
of  system  was  necessitated  by  the  vast 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  Our  exports  and  imports 
amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about 
£600,000,000  a-year,  and  the  value  of 
our  agricultural  produce  was  about 
£300,000,000  a-year;  and  interests  to  the 
extentof  £900,000.000  a-year  were  surely 
of  sufficient  importance  to  command  the 
best  abilities  of  the  finest  statesman  who 
could  be  brought  to  take  charge  of 
them.  As  matters  at  present  stood,  we 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  re- 
sources of  other  countries,  or  of  the 
changes  which  were  etlected  in  America 
with  regard  to  pasturage  and  the  trau^- 
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(Mr.  Newdegate)  had  addressed  them 
on  a  subject  which  was  being  brought 
under  their  notice  day  by  day — namely, 
the  manner  in  which  that  House  could 
best  conduct  its  Business.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber were  not  deserving  of  consideration; 
but  they  did  not  concern  the  question 
under  discussion,  which  was  not  how  the 
House  should  conduct  its  Business,  but 
how  the  Executive  should  conduct  its 
Business.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire, 
that  the  question  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  with  great  ability  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr. 
Sampson  Lloyd),  who  spoke  with  the 
contidence  which  his  position  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom  en- 
titled him  to  assume.  Having  been  Presi- 
dent of  these  Chambers  for  many  years, 
he  must  be  taken  to  represent  their  views 
on  this  subject.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  followed  him  had  also  addressed  the 
House  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  and 
weight.  Those  hon.  Members  had  based 
their  proposal  upon  two  grounds — the 
one  theoretical,  and  the  other  practical. 
As  far  as  the  theoretical  ground  was 
concerned,  he  did  not  think  that  anyone 
called  upon  to  re-constitute  the  Govern- 
ment would  retain  the  present  system, 
which  was,  undoubtedly,  a  clumsy  one. 
When  he  was  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  he  found  that,  in  addition  to 
education,  he  had  to  concern  himself 
with  cattle  disease,  though  he  himself 
could  trace  no  connection  between  the 
two  branches  of  Government ;  but  then 
he  received  some  compensation  in  find- 
ing that  certain  matters  relating  to  edu- 
cation fell  within  the  limits  of  another 
Department.  The  pauper  schools  were 
intrusted  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
the  reformatory  schools  to  the  Home 
Office.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  very  curious 
arrangement.  But  we  had  anomalies 
all  through  our  system,  and  it  was  one 
of  our  great  causes  of  pride  that  we 
managed  to  have  good  government  in 
Bpite  of  them.  But  there  were  practical 
evils  arising  from  this  arrangement.  On 
this  ground  he  had  become,  though 
rather  slowly,  a  convert  to  the  proposals 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  Some  years  ago  he 
had  served  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Foreign  Office  with  regard  to  Commercial 
Treaties.    That  Committee  reported  to 
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the  effect  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
have  two  Offices  attending  to  this  matter, 
!  but  that  it  would  be  better  to  establish  a 
Commercial  Department  in  the  Foreign 
Office.   This  was  subsequently  done;  but 
I  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he 
I  did  not  think  the  system  had  been  suc- 
cessful, though  a  great  deal  was  to  be  said 
for  it  in  theory.     The  general  political 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  neces- 
sarily so  absorbing  that  the  Commercial 
Department  almost  of  necessity  fell  into 
disregard.  As  far  as  commeriial  interests 
were  concerned,  it  would   be  better  if 
they  possessed  some  champion   in  the 
Cabinet.     But  these  remarks  did  not 
apply  to  the  Foreign  Office  alone.    Many 
important  questions  afl'etting  our  com- 
merce arose,  for  instance,  in  our  rela- 
tions to  the  Colonies.     The  question  of 
the  Canadian  Treaty  was  a  recent  in- 
stance.    It  would   be   advantageous  if 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
felt  that  they  had   a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  to  whom  they  could   go,   and 
whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  their 
representations.     Again,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged,  in  raising 
the  Hevenue,  to  consider  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  taxes  upon  our  commercial 
interests.      That  was  another  case  in 
which  great  benefit  might  arise  from 
having  those   interests  represented   in 
the  Cabinet.     Exactly  the  same  kind  of 
argument  applied   to  India.     Looking 
at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view, 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  immense  con- 
venience to  the    Government  itself  to 
have  a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  different  Departments. 
There  was  plenty  of  direct  work  which 
could  be  given  to  a  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture.     The  Home  De- 
partment at  present  was  tremendously 
overworked,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  work 
might  very  properly  be  given  to  the  new 
Minister.      The    patent  laws  were    at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  patent 
law  reform  were  brought  forward  by  a 
Minister  of  Commerce.     The  same  re- 
mark applied  to  the  question  of  bank- 
ruptcy, with  reference  to  which  an  im- 
portant measure  was  at  present  before 
Parliament.     He  was  aware  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  talk  about  such  a  fresh 
arrangement  than  to  carry  it  into  effect; 
but  he  put  it  to  the  Government  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous.    There  were  two  other  argu- 
ments which  deserved  attention.    The 
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culture  had  taken  so  Itit^Q  a  develop- 
ment? He  must  remind  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young 
there  were  no  such  societies  as  existe^l 
now.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  com- 
merce. The  great  development  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Association  which  his  hon. 
Friend  I  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd )  represented, 
and  the  great  services  they  had  ren- 
dered, had  done  a  great  deal  to  develop 
commerce  and  give  it  the  great  exten- 
sion which  it  had.  It  was  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  assistance  given  by 
the  State  to  commerce  and  agriculture. 
With  that  he  entirely  agreed.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  many  functions  which 
the  State  ought  to  exercise,  and  did  now 
exercise,  with  regard  to  commerce  and 
agriculture ;  and  he  was  far  from  say- 
ing that  those  functions  were  exercised 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  or  that  no 
improvement  could  be  effected  in  their 
administration.  But  the  particular  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  Friend  was  that  they 
should  be  collected  together  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  distinct  Department 
under  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  should 
be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  What 
were  the  duties  to  be  put  together  under 
this  new  Department  ?  There  was  the 
administration  of  roads,  questions  of 
agricultural  holdings,  factory  labour, 
foreign  tariffs  and  Treaties,  duties  to  be 
imposed  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  cattle 
diseases,  new  inventions,  statistics — whe- 
ther general,  or  confined  to  commerce 
and  agriculture  had  not  been  specified — 
banking,  patents,  enclosures,  and  he 
presumed  it  was  intended  to  retain  the 
functions  which  belonged  to  the  present 
Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  new  de- 
partment would  look  after  railways, 
weights  and  measures,  and  copyright. 
To  these  things  from  foreign  countries 
were  added  technical  education,  mu- 
seums, and  other  subjects  of  that  kind. 
He  ventured  to  say,  if  they  were  to  con- 
stitute a  Department  to  deal  with  all 
these  questions  they  would  soon  find  it 
overburdened,  and  that  they  would  not 
get  out  of  their  difficulty  without  getting 
into  others  quite  as  great.  The  whole 
question  of  the  re-organization  of  the 
Civil  Service  was  raised  by  this  Motion. 
As  to  the  question  of  statistics,  it  was 
very  desirable  that  whoever  was  con-  \ 
nected  with  that  Department  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
statistical  science.  Such  a  Minister 
would  have  to  be  responsible  for  all 
statistics    respecting   education,  crime, 


population,  and  many  other  questions, 
which  would  involve  great  difficulty 
whenever  any  scheme  of  re-organization 
was  considered.  He  quite  agreed  that 
they  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  en- 
deavour so  to  adjust  their  business  as  to 
make  the  Department  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible symmetrical,  and  to  bring  the  cog- 
nate subjects  together.  The  matter, 
however,  was  something  like  re-arrang- 
ing a  library;  they  might  adopt  any 
system  of  classification,  and  still  find 
that  thev  had  some  inconorruities — such 
as  the  Education  Department  and  the 
control  of  the  regulations  of  cattle 
diseases  under  one  Minister.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  on  this 
subject,  he  would  point  out  that  it  was 
only  by  an  accident  that  these  two 
functions  happened  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  Office.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  the  Education  Minister, 
but  the  Vice  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Privy  Council  was  a 
body  which  had  charge  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work.  In  that  Department 
the  real  business  was  done  by  several 
permanent  officials,  who  had  practical 
knowledge,  and  were  in  charge  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  business  which 
came  under  the  general  head  of  the 
affairs  attached  to  the  Privy  Council 
Office.  The  President  of  the  Council 
was  responsible  for  the  general  conduct 
of  the  business  of  his  Department ;  but 
the  business  in  the  various  branches 
was  entirely  independent  the  one  from 
the  other.  He  thought  there  was 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  re- 
forming the  present  system,  especially 
as  far  as  communications  in  relation  to 
commercial  matters  with  foreign  coun- 
tries were  concerned  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  com- 
munications of  the  kind  lost  much  of 
their  weight  unless  they  were  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
there  were  strong  grounds  in  favour  of 
making  the  Board  of  Trade  the  vehicle 
of  communication  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  foreign  countries  on  matters 
of  this  kind,  leaving  the  Foreign  Office 
responsible  for  whatever  might  be  done. 
The  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  referred 
only  to  agriculture  and  commerce ;  but 
he  presumed  there  would  be  an  equally 
strong  reason  for  dealing  with  other 
great  interests,  and  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  would  necessitate  the  construe- 
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port  of  thousands  of  acres  of   g^*ain. 
From  his  own  experience,  he  was  asto- 
nished at  the  amount  of  information  on 
agrioulture    which  was    available,   but 
which  never  came  under  the  notice  of 
the    agricultural    classes   at  all.      The 
reason  of  this  was  that  tliere  was  no  one 
to  procure  the  facts  ;  for,  although  com- 
mercial reports  were  sent  home  by  our 
Consuls,  it  was  like  picking  a  grain  of 
wheat  out  of  a  bushel  of  chaff  to  get 
from  them  the  information  which  was 
required,  not   because  of  any  want  of 
zeal  or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
authors,  but  because  they  did  not  receive 
the  necessary  instructions  as  to  what  it 
was  desirable  they  should  furnish.     Too 
often  legislation  was  opposed  to  the  de- 
velopment of    manufactures   and   com- 
merce.    There  was  the  patent  law,  which 
might   be   described  as  a  law  for  the 
discouragement  of  inventions,  and  yet  it 
remained  unaltered  because  there  was  no 
one  in  the  Cabinet  to  press  the  matter 
forward,   and  there  were  no   means  of 
bringing    the    question,   from    a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,   under  the  con- 
sideration   of   the    Government.      The 
same  remark  applied  to  the  amendment 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws.     The  Americans 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  what  they 
were  at;  but  we  seemed  to  be  entirely 
ignorant.     If  we  only  had  concentrated 
responsibility    in    the    hands     of    one 
Minister,  we  could  obtain  all  we  wanted. 
Believing  that  if  effect  were   given  to 
such    a    proposal    as    that  before  the 
House  it  would  result  in  great  benefit  to 
the  country,  he  should  give  it  his  cordial 
support. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  thought  it 
was  a  very  curious  fact  that  there  should 
be  a  Minister  of  Commerce  in  every 
country  in  Europe  except  England, 
which  was  the  most  commercial  of  all. 
We  were  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  He  en- 
tirely concurred  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  agriculture  and 
commerce  were  antagonistic.  The  fact 
was,  the  two  were  correlative.  Ministers 
had  to  attend  to  that  House  and  to  their 
correspondence.  He  believed  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  were  allotted  to  them,  | 
and  that  was  an  additional  reason  for| 
creating  a  separate  Department  for  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  In  fart,  he 
thought  tho  tinio  wa^  not   far  distant 
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when  a  second  Colonial  Minister  would 
have  to  be  nominated. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER assured  his    hon.    Friend    the 
Member  for  Plymouth   (Mr.   Sampson 
Lloyd)  that  he,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  House,  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure    to    his   statement.      Nothing 
could  be  clearer  or  more  business-like. 
And  he  must  frankly  own  that  many  of 
the  arguments  which  his  hon.   Friend 
adduced  appeared  to  be  well  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  At  the  same  time, 
he   must  also   say  that  the  difBculttes 
which   had   in   former  da3's   suggested 
themselves  to  him  when  he  had    con- 
sidered this  matter   had   by  no  means 
been  removed  by  the  discussion  which 
had  been  held.     While  he  sympathized 
with  the  main  object,  at  all  events,  which 
his  hon.  Friend  and  others  had  in  view, 
he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  suggested  the  right  remedy 
for  the   difficulties  in  which  we  found 
ourselves.    He  admitted  it  might  appear 
strange  that  in  most  European  Govern- 
ments they  found  there  was  a  Minister 
bearing  the   title   of  Minister  of  Com- 
merce ;  while  in  this,  the  greatest  com- 
mercial country  in  the  world,  they  did 
I  not  find  a  Minister  with  a  similar  desig- 
j  nation.      He  thou£^ht  there  was  some 
I  reason  for  suppos^ing  that  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  this  country  was  owing 
not  a  little  to  its  being  without  too  much 
State  protection ;  and  that  private  enter- 
prize,  which  had  been  developed  under 
our  system,  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  greatness  which  we  had  con- 
fessedly attained.     He  did  not  say  that 
it  was  not  right  that  the  Government 
should   provide    those   facilities   which 
commerce  required,  or  that  Government 
had  no  duties  to  discharge  towards  the 
great  commercial  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  He  hoped,  in  what- 
ever they  might  do,  they  might  not  be 
led  into  the  grave  error  of  substituting 
Government  management  and  protection 
for  those  great  institutions  by  which  the 
trading  interests  of  the  country  managed 
to   carry  on   their  own  business.     He 
thought  it   was   the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
who  spoke  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  the  days  of  Arthur  Young.    The  hon. 
Member  said  that  if  it  was  desirable  to 
have  a  Board  in  those  days  fully  en- 
gaged in  attending  to  the  concerns  of 
agriculture,  how  much  more  was  a  Board 
wanted  in  the  present  time,  when  agri* 
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regular  or  systematic  manner.  There 
were  Returns  in  1«50,  moved  for  by 
Mr.  Pilkington ;  another  Return  in  1859, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Baines  ;  and  another 
in  1862;  but  not  two  of  these  Returns 
were  alike.  One  man  took  up  a  particular 
idea  as  to  the  information  to  be  given  ; 
the  succeeding  Return  was  probably  on 
a  different  basis ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
these  Returns  were  almost  useless.  Now, 
if  we  had  a  Minister  of  Commerce, 
he  ventured  to  say  he  would  have  tabu- 
lated, year  after  year,  a  mass  of  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  our  own  coun- 
try ;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  should  have 
definite  information  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  other  countries.  At  the 
present  moment  it  appeared  to  him  that 
every  Department  of  the  Executive  was 
overwrought;  and  he  thought  it  most 
desirable  that  those  Departments  should 
have  their  labours  lightened  by  having  a 
^linister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
to  whom  should  be  referred  questions 
peculiar  to  his  Office.  He  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in 
defining  what  the  duties  of  the  Office 
should  be.  He  did  not  see  the  difficul- 
ties that  presented  themselves  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  because  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  that  they  should 
deal  with  questions  outside  of  those  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  GILES,  in  supporting  the  Motion, 
remarked,  that  the  very  important  sub- 
ject to  which  it  related  well  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment. He  saw  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  working  out  of  the  arrangement, 
and  that  difficulty  would  be  somewhat 
increased  by  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  difficulty  being  in 
the  appointment  of  only  one  Minister  for 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  not  because 
their  interests  were  antagonistic,  but 
because  there  would  be  work  enough 
for  two  Ministers.  They  had  been  called 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  they  felt 
they  had  nobody  to  mind  the  shop. 
They  asked  the  Government,  in  the  face 
of  lessening  returns,  and  profits  **  small 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,*'  to  give 
them  a  Minister  whose  special  province 
it  should  be  to  preside  over  the  interests 
of[commerce  and  agriculture,  represented 
by  an  annual  turnover  of  something  like 
£1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  JAMES  STEWART  said,  the 
hon.   Member  who  had    brought  this 


'  question  forward  deserved  the  thanks  of 
jthe  House.     The  difficulties  had  been 
I  pointed  out  which  would  accrue  in  re- 
gard to  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
I  ment ;  but  he  thought  the  present  way 
I  in  which  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  looked  after  was  not  one  to 
give  us  the  advantages  which  wo  might 
"jiroperly  derive  from  information  on  the 
statistics  and  operations  in  trade  of  other 
countries.     The  Foreign  Office  was  the 
medium  by  which  all  commercial  trans- 
actions between  this  country  and  other 
countries  were  carried  on ;  and  we  had 
only  to  look  at  the  state  of  things  during 
last  year,  when  the  Eastern  Question  was 
so  much  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  see  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, if  a  matter  of  commercial  import- 
ance came  before  the  Office,  to  expect 
that  it  would  receive  the  attention  to 
which  it  was  entitled.      He  ventured  to 
say  that  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
bounties  on  sugar  was  at  that  moment 
in  a  critical  position ;  and  that  the  possi- 
bility of  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  was  within, 
he  might  say,  the  reach  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     To  nothing  but  the  superior  ex- 
citement which  Eastern  questions  and 
Berlin  Treaties  produced  could  he  attri- 
bute the  fact  that  that  question  was  al- 
lowed to  get  into  the  condition  in  which 
it  now  stood.  He  did  not  wish  to  impute 
any  blame  to  the  noble  Marquess  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  but  he  did 
think  it  was  only  human  nature  to  ex- 
pect that,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitements 
of  Berlin  Treaties  and  matters  of  that 
kind,  the  prosaic  and  dull  interests  of 
questions  such  as  the  bounties  on  sugar 
were  likely  to  be  overlooked.      Now,  he 
thought,  and  it  was  unquestionable,  that 
any  Minister  of   Commerce  appointed 
would  require  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  he  should 
like  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  he 
thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
interests  of  this  country  would  not  have 
been  so  advantageously  promoted  had 
the  negotiations  been  left  entirely  to  the 
Foreign  Office — namely,  when  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France  was  nego- 
tiated.   At  the  time,  Lord  Cowley  was 
Ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  he  would  have  been  jealous 
of  the  interference  of  that  distinguished 
man  who  went  to  negotiate  the  Treaty 
with  France,  Mr.  Cobden.      If  he  had 
attempted  to  carry  out  that  negotiation 
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tion  of  a  very  extensive  Department, 
which  would  absorb  a  p^reat  deal  of  the 
internal  business  of  the  country,  and 
would,  he  feared,  find  itself  overloaded 
with  work.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  great 
temptation  to  Ministers  to  throw  some 
of  their  work  on  some  other  Department ; 
but  if  this  new  Office  were  set  np,  all  the 
other  administrative  Offices  would  be 
thrown  out  of  gear.  The  Government,  at 
present,  did  everything  in  its  power  to 
facilitate  all  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  He  was  sorry  to  oppose 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  because 
he  admitted  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments fell  short  of  what  they  might  be 
expected  to  do.  His  hon.  Friend's  pro- 
posal could  not  be  expected  to  remain 
where  he  left  it.  The  Department  would 
not  only  have  to  take  charge  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  but  it  would  have 
to  assume  control  over  mines,  manufac- 
tures, railways,  and  shipping,  and,  he 
must  say,  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter 
upon  80  large  an  undertaking.  Com- 
munications were  now  going  on  between 
himself  and  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  result  in  arrangements 
which  would  facilitate  agricultural  and 
commercial  operations.  He  should  be 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  discussion 
that  had  occurred ;  and  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment, in  their  consideration  of  the 
arrangements  that  might  be  made  for 
improving  the  Departments  in  question, 
would  not  be  hampered  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  binding  them  to  a  particular 
course.  He  could  not  himself  be  a  party 
to  such  a  vote ;  and  trusted  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
place  such  a  vote  upon  the  Records  of 
Parliament.  If  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  content  with  the  assurance  that  he 
had  given  him — namely,  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  prepared  to  consider 
any  practical  measures  for  the  better  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  the  Business  of 
the  Government — he  could  again  pro- 
mise him  that  the  question  should  receive 
every  consideration.  If,  however,  the 
Motion  should  be  pressed  to  a  vote,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  accept  it. 

Me.  W.  holms  said,  it  was  most 
desirable,  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  Commercial  Treaties,  that  there  should 
be  a  Minister  of  Commerce.  In  1846, 
when  England  inaugurated  a  Free  Trade 
policy,  we  were  in  the  hope  that  other 
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countries  would  follow    our    example. 
France  did  so  in  1860.    He,  however, 
regretted  to  say  that  since  that  time 
there  had  been  no  advance — in  fact,  we 
were  retrograding.  We  had  to  fight  with 
hostile  tariffs,  not  only  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  of  our  own  Colonies ;  and^ 
therefore,    it  was  most  desirable  that, 
in  negotiating  Commercial  Treaties,  we 
should  have  a  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture.     Last  year,  for  instance,  in 
negotiating  a  Treaty  with  France,  we 
sent  a  Commission  to  Paris.  There  were 
selected  a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
a  Member  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  aa 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  ;    but  after 
these Kepresentatives  had  met  the  French. 
Commission  and  talked  the  matter  over 
— but  without  succeeding  in  their  mis- 
sion— their  duties  came  to  an  end,  and, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  we  had  no  one  to 
look   after  our  interests  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  French  Treatj.    In 
1851,   England,  undoubtedly,  occupied 
the  first  place  as  a  manufacturing  na- 
tion ;  hut  since  then  other  countries  had 
made  rapid  progress.  We  had  not  stood 
still,  we  had  progressed;  hut,  relatively, 
our  position  was  not  now  so  much  in 
advance  of  other  countries  as  it  was  in 
1851.     Of  late    years  our    exports  of 
worsted   goods  bad  been  steadily  de* 
dining ;  but  our  imports  had  been  in- 
creasing to  a  very  large  extent.    Of  the 
wool  received  from  Australia  and  else- 
where, a  larger  proportion  year  after 
year  was  being  sent  to  the  Continent, 
and   a    smaller   proportion   was  being 
worked  up  in  this  country.    It  was  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  we  should  have 
a  Minister  of  Commerce  to  look   into 
these  matters  and  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  some  of  our  leading  industries.  Other 
countries  were  paying  great  attention 
to  technical  education  ;  and  the  schools 
in  which  this  kind  of  education  was 
imparted  were,  as  a  rule,  under  the  con- 
trol, and  aided  by,  the  respective  (jo- 
vemments  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  situated.    If  there  were  a  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  in  Eng- 
land, he  would,  no  doubt,  turn  his  at- 
tention to  this  particular  branch  of  edu- 
cation.    Little  or  no  information  was 
given  with  regard  to  textile  manufac- 
tures; such  Itetums  as  we  possessed 
were  given  at  the  instance  of  private 
Members  of  this  House  ;    and,  conse- 
quently, they  were  collected  at  irregular 
periods,  and  were  not  made  out  in  a 
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was  really  wanted  was  that  the  local 
institutions  of  the  country  should  be 
strengthened.  All  those  connected  with 
land  in  this  country  suffered,  because 
the  Minister  who'  had  charge  of  the 
municipal  institutions  of  the  country 
was  not  in  a  position  to  secure  sufficient 
attention*  to  their  interests.  While  he 
believed  there  were  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  those  who 
cultivated  the  soil  which  certainly  re- 
quired the  attention  of  Parliament,  he 
could  not,  however,  see  the  necessity  of 
making  an  entirely  new  Department  to 
fish,  as  it  were,  for  occupation.  He 
thought  that  some  hon.  Members,  in 
speaking  of  the  Privy  Council,  had  for- 
gotten that  it  was  that  body  which  was 
called  upon  to  take  up  new  questions 
and  bring  them  gradually  into  shape, 
until  they  became  ready  to  be  handed 
over  to  some  distinct  Department.  It 
might  be  that  it  was  time  that  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  importation 
and  health  of  animals  should  be  handed 
over  to  some  other  Department  than  the 
Privy  Council ;  hut  he  wished  to  remind 
hon.  Members  that  the  late  Government 
had,  to  a  very  great  extent,  carried  out 
that  organization,  which  took  from  the 
Home  Office  many  subjects  which  were 
now  much  more  properly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Local  Government  Boards  ;  and 
that  appeared  to  him  to  bo  the  true  di- 
rection in  which  Government  action  could 
be  beneficially  emploj'ed  in  agriculture. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth would  take  the  advice  given  to 
him  from  several  quarters,  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  pointed  out, 
in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Devon  (Sir  Thomas  Acland),  that  the 
Resolution  contained  nothing  about  a 
new  Department.  It  simply  said  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  Government  which  related  to 
commerce  and  agriculture  should  be 
conducted  by  one  distinct  Department — 
not  necessarily  a  new  one.  All  he  was 
asking  for  was  that  those  Departments 
which  were  anomalous  and  unsystematic 
should  be  properly,  vigorously,  and 
systematically  administered.  The  Reso- 
lution did  not  pledge  the  Government  to 
make  the  change  within  any  specified 
time,  nor  did  it  pledge  them  to  any 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
change  should  be  effected.  He  felt  it 
his  duty  to  go  to  a  division. 


Viscount  SANDON  thought  the 
House  would  feel  much  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  fc>amp- 
son  Lloyd)  for  the  explanation  which 
he  had  just  given.  The  House  were  now 
in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  who,  if  he  understood  him 
rightly,  did  not  attach  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  it  had  been  supposed  he 
did  attach  to  the  creation  of  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  The  question  of  the 
creation  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State 
would,  of  course,  be  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  could  not  be  decided  off-hand.  It 
was  certainly  not  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided in  a  thin  and  slack  House;  and  he, 
therefore,  welcomed  the  statement  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  that  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that  part  of  his 
Resolution.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
the  whole  position  of  the  question  would 
alter  in  consequence  of  that  statement. 
On  behalf  of  the  Government,  he  wished 
to  express  their  warm  and  deep  sympathy 
with  any  exertions  to  alleviate  the  feel- 
ings which  naturally  existed,  in  these  bad 
times,  with  regard  to  trade  and  agricul- 
ture. It  was  most  natural  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  look  about  for  remedies  for 
the  state  of  tilings  which  existed ;  and  he 
hoped  that  if  the  Government  did  not 
at  once  agree  to  the  remedies  proposed, 
it  would  not  be  attributed  to  any  want 
of  feeling  on  their  part.  But  they  did 
not  always  feel  that  they  ouglit  to  jump 
at  every  proposed  remedy.  He  thought, 
however,  it  was  not  impossible  that  the 
proposal  which  he  was  about  to  ninko 
would  meet  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House ;  but,  before  making  his  sugges- 
tion, he  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
House  was  bound  to  consider  that  the 
Government  were  pledged  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest:  and 
that,  of  course,  one  question  which 
would  be  brought  before  that  Commis- 
sion would  be  as  to  the  importance  of 
concentrating  certain  different  functions 
connected  with  agriculture  in  the  hands 
of  a  Departnjent  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
important,  therefore,  that  they  should 
not  encroach  upon  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  What  he  would  venture 
to  suggest  was,  that  the  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  declara- 
tion— 

**  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  Government  which  especially  relate 
to  oonunerce  and  agriculture  should,  as  fur  as 
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single-handed,  he  would  have  failed — at 
least,  comparatively  failed — and  the  nego- 
tiation could  not  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  done 
by  Mr.  Cobden.  There  was  only  one 
other  matter,  and  that  was  that  with  a 
Minister  of  Commerce  his  voice  would  be 
heard  loudly  in  tlie  interests  of  peace 
in  the  Cabinet — those  interests  which 
tended,  most  of  all,  to  the  advantage  of 
this  country.  There  was  another  thing 
that  might  be  gained  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  Department.  Strikes  and 
lock-outs,  which  we  so  often  suffered 
from  in  this  country,  might  be  dealt  with 
at  their  commencement  if  there  was  a 
Minister  of  Commerce.  He  did  think 
that  it  very  often  happened  that  those 
deplorable  events  were  brought  about 
because  there  was  no  medium  by  which 
employers  and  employed  who  were  in 
strife  could  be  brought  together  to  ar- 
range their  differences,  and  that  might 
be  provided  for  in  the  Office  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce. 

Mr.  pell  said,  he  did  not  think  he 
could  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Department  to  which  all  the  functions  of 
the  Executive  Government  especially 
relating  to  commerce  and  agriculture 
should  be  committed.  He  did  not  see 
that  any  distinct  advantage  was  likely 
to  be  secured  to  agriculture,  at  all  events, 
by  such  an  important  change.  But  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  meant 
that  those  functions  of  the  Executive 
Government  which  especially  related  to 
commerce  and  agriculture  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  special  Department,  not 
necessarily  being  a  new  one,  and  that  it 
should  not  deal  only  with  those  functions 
which  technically  related  to  agriculture 
and  commerce,  he  should  be  inclined  to 
support  that  view.  The  Prime  Minister 
some  years  ago  said  that  the  subject  of 
a  re-distribution  of  official  duties  in  the 
Public  Departments,  in  order  to  obtain 
greater  efficiency,  was  one  which  must 
always  engage  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. A  subject,  however,  which 
was  always  engaging  such  general  atten- 
tion was  not  very  likely  to  receive  the 
particular  attention  at  a  specifio  time 
which  was  necessary  to  attain  a  good  re- 
sult. No  doubt  other  questions  of  very 
great  importance  had  been  occupying 
the  time  of  the  country,  and  that  might 
be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  matter  not 
having  been  dealt  with  as  it  deserved  to 
be.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had,  in  liis  opening  remarks,  admitted  a 
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great  part  of  the  case  when  he  spoke  of 
the  difficulty  in  wln'ch  they  had  found 
themselves,  and  told  them  it  was  an  ac- 
cident only  which  brought  the  questions 
relating  to  cattle  and  to  education  into 
the  same  Department.  Now,  the  ac- 
cident which  had  broup^ht  them  there 
still  kept  them  there.  He  thought  that 
a  re- arrangement  might  bQ  made.  The 
Government  had  already  given  to  the 
House  some  assurance  that  they  mi^ht 
expect  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  prospects  of  agri- 
culture; and  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
for  his  hon.  Friend  to  wait  until  some 
evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commisaioa 
upon  this  point.  He  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  deem  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  divide  the  House  to-night.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Kesolution  were  pressed  he 
should  vote  in  favour  of  it;  in  order  that 
it  might  go  forth  to  the  country  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  up  the  question,  and 
to  give  eifect  to  some,  if  not  most,  of  the 
ideas  expressed  by  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  Besolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  pointed  out 
that  as  far  as  the  debate  had  gone  it  had 
been  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  one-sided. 
This  being  the  case,  he  asked  whether 
any  mischief  could  result  from  the  House 
voting  in  favour  of  the  Kesolution?  In 
his  opinion,  no  possible  harm  could  re- 
sult from  the  House  accepting  the  £e- 
solution  which  had  been  submitted  to  its 
consideration. 

Sib  THOMAS  ACLAND  said,  that 
when  he  was  first  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment he,  with  the  little  experience 
which  he  possessed,  brought  forward  a 
Motion  on  part  of  the  subject;  and  upon 
that  occasion  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John 
Bright),  after  telling  a  story  about 
a  lady  who  felt  so  very  well  that 
she  expected  something  was  about  to 
happen,  advised  the  agriculturists  that, 
as  they  were  doing  so  well,  they  had 
better  leave  well  alone,  and  not  ask  the 
Government  to  do  anything  for  them. 
He  could  not  expect  that  there  was  very 
much  to  be  gained  from  the  Ch>vernment 
in  the  way  of  assistance  to  agriculture. 
We  should  see  what  came  from  the 
Boyal  Commission,  which,  if  its  in- 
quiries were  searching,  would  be  satis* 
factory,  if  it  only  tended  to  make  those 
interested  in  agriculture  understand 
where  their  true  interest  lay.    What 
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was  really  wanted  was  that  the  local 
institutions  of  the  country  should  be 
strengthened.  All  those  connected  with 
land  in  this  country  suffered,  because 
the  Minister  who'  had  charge  of  the 
municipal  institutions  of  the  country 
was  not  in  a  position  to  secure  sufRcIent 
attention'  to  their  interests.  While  he 
believed  there  were  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  those  who 
cultivated  the  soil  which  certainly  re- 
quired the  attention  of  Parliament,  he 
could  not,  however,  see  the  necessity  of 
making  an  entirely  new  Department  to 
fish,  as  it  were,  for  occupation.  He 
thought  that  some  hon.  Members,  in 
speaking  of  the  Privy  Council,  had  for- 
gotten that  it  was  that  body  which  was 
called  upon  to  take  up  new  questions 
and  bring  them  gradually  into  shape, 
until  they  became  ready  to  be  handed 
over  to  some  distinct  Department.  It 
might  be  that  it  was  time  that  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  importation 
and  health  of  animals  should  be  handed 
over  to  some  other  Department  than  the 
Privy  Council ;  but  he  wished  to  remind 
hon.  Members  that  the  late  Government 
had,  to  a  very  great  extent,  carried  out 
that  organization,  which  took  from  the 
Home  Office  many  subjects  which  were 
now  much  more  properly  ])laced  in  the 
Lands  of  Local  Government  Boards  ;  and 
that  appeared  to  him  to  bo  the  true  di- 
rection in  which  Government  action  could 
be  beneficially  employed  in  agriculture. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth would  take  the  advice  given  to 
him  from  several  quarters,  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  pointed  out, 
in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Devon  (Sir  Thomas  Acland),  that  the 
Resolution  contained  nothing  about  a 
new  Department.  It  simply  said  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  Government  which  related  to 
commerce  and  agriculture  should  be 
conducted  by  one  distinct  Department — 
not  necessarily  a  new  one.  All  he  was 
asking  for  was  that  those  Departments 
which  were  anomalous  and  unsystematic 
should  be  properly,  vigorously,  and 
systematically  administered.  The  Reso- 
lution did  not  pledge  the  Government  to 
make  the  change  within  any  specified 
time,  nor  did  it  pledge  them  to  any 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
change  should  be  effected.  He  felt  it 
his  duty  to  go  to  a  division. 


ViscoTJNT  SANDON  thought  the 
House  would  feel  much  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  JSamp- 
son  Lloyd)  for  the  explanation  which 
he  had  just  given.  The  House  were  now 
in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  who,  if  he  understood  him 
rightly,  did  not  attach  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  it  had  been  supposed  he 
did  attach  to  the  creation  of  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  The  question  of  the 
creation  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State 
would,  of  course,  be  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  could  not  be  decided  off-hand.  It 
was  certainly  not  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided in  a  thin  and  slack  House;  and  he, 
therefore,  welcomed  the  statement  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  that  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that  part  of  his 
Resolution.  He  ventured  to  say  that 
the  whole  position  of  the  question  would 
alter  in  consequence  of  that  statement. 
On  behalf  of  the  Government,  he  wished 
to  express  their  warm  and  deep  sympathy 
with  any  exertions  to  alleviate  the  feel- 
ings which  naturally  existed,  in  these  bad 
times,  with  regard  to  trade  and  agricul- 
ture. It  was  most  natural  that  lion.  Mem- 
bers should  look  about  for  remedies  for 
the  state  of  things  which  existed ;  and  he 
hoped  that  if  the  Government  did  not 
at  once  agree  to  the  remedies  proposed, 
it  would  not  be  attributed  to  anv  want 
of  feeling  on  their  part.  But  they  did 
not  always  feel  that  they  ought  to  jump 
at  every  proposed  remedy.  Hethouglit, 
however,  it  was  not  impossible  that  the 
proposal  which  he  was  about  to  make 
would  meet  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House  ;  but,  before  making  his  sugges- 
tion, he  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
House  was  bound  to  consider  that  the 
Government  were  pledged  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  tlio 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest :  and 
that,  of  course,  one  question  which 
would  be  brought  before  that  Conimis- 
sion  would  be  as  to  the  importance  of 
concentrating  certain  different  functions 
connected  with  agriculture  in  the  hands 
of  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was 
important,  therefore,  that  they  should 
not  encroach  upon  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  "What  he  would  venture 
to  suggest  was,  that  the  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  declara- 
tion— 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  Qovernmeiit  which  especially  relate 
to  oonunerce  and  agriculture  should,  as  far  as 
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possible,  be  administered  by  a  distinct  Depart- 
ment." 

He  had  put  in  ''as  far  as  possible  "  ad- 
visedly ;  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  take  away  from  the  Foreign  Office 
the  duties  which  it  now  discharged  in 
connection  with  commerce,  which  would 
Buflfer  very  grievously  from  too  hasty  an 
interference  with  the  action  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  Government,  in 
introducing  these  words,  only  wished  to 
get  a  categorical  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  functions  in  question  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  administered  by  one  De- 
partment. The  attention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  already 
been  called  to  the  subject ;  and  he  need 
hardly  say  that  he  (Viscount  Sandon) 
was  aware  of  its  importance.  He  thought 
hon.  Members  would  see  that  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  for  him,  unless  from 
sheer  necessity,  to  avoid  speaking  of 
matters  which  somewhat  affected  his 
position  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  By  the  adoption  of  his  sug- 
gestion, he  thought  they  would  avoid 
committing  themselves  in  a  very  serious 
way  ;  while  they  would  gain  the  object 
in  view,  of  securing  that  the  two  great 
interests  of  the  country — commerce  and 
agriculture — should  be  properly  and 
seriously  considered,  and  more  sys- 
tematically dealt  with  in  future  than 
they  had  been  formerly.  He  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  withdraw  his  Motion, 
and  accept  that  which  he  had  suggested 
in  its  stead. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  regretted 
that  he  must  abide  by  his  original 
Motion.  The  proposal  of  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  convey  that  the  Minister 
should  be  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  create  a  wrong 
impression  if  the  House  divided  upon 
this  question.  The  House  seemed  to  be 
of  opinion  that  commerce  and  trade 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  attended  to 
by  one  Minister  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth 
had  said  that  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  his  noble  Friend  did  not  convey  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture should  be  presided  over  by  a 
Minister.  But  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  no  other  person  than  a  re- 
sponsible Minister  of  the  Crown  could 
possibly  have  qualifications  for  dealing 
with  these  interests.     It  was,  as  had 

Vucount  Sandon 


been  pointed  out  by  his  noble  Friend, 
absolutely  impossible  that  in  a  small 
and  slack  House  like  the  present  a  Reso- 
lution should  be  passed  to  add  to  the 
Government  a  new  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Office  was  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  be  held,  and  such  a  matter 
had  never  been  so  lightly  entertained. 
He  ventured  to  say  that,  in  no  period  of 
history,  had  it  ever  been  proposed  on  a 
Motion  of  this  kind  that  the  House 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  new 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  appointed. 
That  the  Minister  should  be  a  respon- 
sible Minister,  and,  perhaps,  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
deny ;  but  that  was  very  different  from 
the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
Memoer  for  Plymouth.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  that  a  great  number  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  be  placed  in  an 
awkward  position  if  the  hon.  Member 
chose  to  divide,  in  order  to  show  that 
there  might  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  when,  practically,  there  was 
none.  They  were  agreed  that  there 
should  be  some  responsible  Minister 
charged  with  the  duties  relating  to 
commerce  and  agriculture.  He  could 
not  imagine  that  his  hon.  Friend  would 
put  his  own  Friends  or  hon.  Members 
opposite  in  the  false  position  which  they 
would  occupy  if  they  were  supposed  to 
vote  against  that  which  all  desired — 
namely,  that  there  should  be  some  per- 
son charged  with  looking  after  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
carefully  abstained  from  endorsing  the 
view  that  the  proposed  Minister  should 
be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  This  sub- 
ject was  one  in  which  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  were  very 
deeply  concerned.  He  ventured  to  bhj, 
on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Plr- 
mouth,  that  when  he  spokeof  a  Secretary 
of  State  he  was  not  absolutely  insisting 
upon  having  an  officer  bearing  that 
title  to  preside  over  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture ;  but  that 
what  he  insisted  on,  and  what  many 
hon.  Members  were  aiming  at,  was  that 
some  pledge  should  be  given  by  Govern- 
ment that  the  Minister  who  was  to  have 
charge  of  this  Department  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Post- 
master General  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  surely  the  interests  of  trade 
and  agriculture  were  as  important  as 
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the  administration  of  the  Post  Office. 
He  had  no  desire  to  embarrass  the 
Government ;  but  unless  they  gave  an 
assurance  that  they  were  willing  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Resolution  in 
this  respect,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  go  to  a  division. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  urged  that  it 
would  be  very  inexpedient  for  the  House 
to  pledge  future  Governments  that  the 
interests  of  trade  and  agriculture  should 
be  represented  in  the  Cabinet.  Whether 
the  Minister  in  charge  of  them  should 
be  in  the  Cabinet  or  not  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  The 
Government  were  perfectly  prepared  to 
admit  that  those  functions  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  which  especially 
related  to  commerce  and  agriculture 
should  be  administered  by  a  special  De- 
partment. But  was  it  desirable  that 
the  House  should  affirm  that  there 
should  be  an  additional  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  the  functions  now  dis- 
charged by  a  Department  of  the  Qovem- 
xnent  should  be  assigned  to  him  ?  The 
Government  were  mobt  desirous  of  re- 
cognizing the  true  interests  of  trade  and 
agriculture ;  but  it  was  not  a  sound  posi- 
tion to  assume  that  they  required  the 
assistance  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  they  suffered  severely  because  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
not  called  a  Secretary  of  State.  With 
the  view  of  testing  the  question,  he 
begged  to  move  the  omission  from  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Plymouth  (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd;  of  the 
ivords,  **  under  the  direction  of  a  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet." 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  the  words  "  under  the  direction 
of  a  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be 
a  Member  of  the  Cabinet." — {Mr.  William 
Henry  Smith.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Loud  ELCHO  was  entirely  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  hon.  Gentleman  by  whom 
the  Motion  had  been  brought  forward; 
but  did  not  think  it  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  to  advo- 
cate that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Secretary  of  Slate.  He 
understood  that  the  Government  agreed 
that  it  was  desirable  that  those  mat- 


ters relating  to  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture should  be  collected  and  put  under 
the  administration  of  a  Minister  of  a 
Department  of  the  State  ;  but  that  they 
did  not  think  it  desirable  that  for  that 
purpose  a  special  Secretary  of  State 
should  be  appointed  and  a  special 
Department  created.  He  had  seen  a 
Secretary  of  State  created  for  the  War 
Department;  but  many  people  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Army  was  much  better 
administered  before  than  after  the  crea- 
tion of  that  Minister.  He  thought  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  the  Government 
gave  a  distinct  assurance  that  they  were 
prepared  to  subject  to  one  Minister  all 
matters  connected  with  commerce  and 
agriculture ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  House 
went  to  a  division,  he  should  vote  for 
the  Government  proposal. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  did  not  imagine 
that  his  hon.  Friend  cared  about  the 
particular  name  of  the  Minister.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  might 
have  his  duties  so  far  enlarged  as  to  oc- 
cupy this  position;  and,  although  there  was 
not  much  in  a  word,  it  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  desirable  that  the  name  *'  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade"  should  be 
changed  into  some  other.  But  he  thought 
it  of  importance  that  the  House  should 
give  its  opinion  that  this  Minister  should 
be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
thought  this  would  pledge  all  future 
Parliaments  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter; but  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  did 
not  understand  that  would  in  any  way 
be  the  case.  It  would  merely  be  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
this  Parliament,  at  a  particular  Sitting, 
that  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
this  Minister  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  could  not  see  that  any 
evil  could  result  from  such  a  Eesolution 
being  recorded  on  the  Minutes  of  the 
House ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Plymouth  went  to  a  division,  he 
should  vote  for  the  Resolution.  But  he 
wished  to  be  understood  to  vote  that 
commerce  and  agriculture  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  distinct  Department, 
and  that  it  should  be  under  a  Minister 
who  should  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet. 
If  the  Government  would  assent  to  that, 
he  strongly  advised  his  hon.  Friend  to 
allow  the  words  **  principal  Secretary 
of  State  **  to  be  omitted ;  but  he  could 
not  advise  him  to  omit  the  words  **  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet." 
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Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  would  like 
to  know  the  number  of  times  this  ques- 
tion was  before  the  House  when  the 
right hon. Gentleman  (Mr.  W. E.  Forster) 
was  in  Office,  and  how  often  he  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  House  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
should  be  presided  over  by  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet?  During  that  long  period, 
ho  had  never  heard  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman suggest  for  a  moment  that  the 
Minister  should  be  a  Secretary  of  State, 
or  that  there  should  be  one  person  who 
should  perform  both  the  functions  in 
question.  He  was,  therefore,  a  little 
surprised  to  find  such  new-born  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
he  had  just  displayed  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  Member  of  the  Cabinet.  But  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
another  question.  Had  there  ever,  to 
his  knowledge,  been  brought  forward, 
and  carried  by  the  House,  a  Motion 
affirming  that  it  should  be  dictated  to 
any  future  Prime  Minister  who  should 
be  a  Member  of  his  Cabinet?  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  such  precedent 
could  be  produced. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  did 
not  consider  there  was  any  dictation  in 
the  Motion  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
surprise  felt  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary,  surely  he  was 
not  in  a  position  different  from  that  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  whoso  ex- 
perience induced  them  to  change  their 
opinion. 

Sir  WALTERS.  BARTTELOT said, 
that  he  was  quite  certain  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Plymouth  would  never 
think  that  the  House  ought  to  dictate  how 
many  Secretaries  of  State  there  should 
be.  He  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot)  was 
one  of  those  who  wished  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  that  related  to  commerce 
and  agriculture  should  be  collected  in 
one  Office.  But  that  was  what  the  Go- 
vernment had  promised  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  would  do 
well  to  accept  that  otfer.  If  he  accepted 
it,  he  would  have  a  pledge  from  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
went  to  a  division,  it  might  be  that  he 
would  got  nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  MONK  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Plymouth  would  not  withdraw  the  words 
*•  under  the  direction  of  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State."  He  agreed  en- 
tirely with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  in  saying  that  the 


House  ought  not  to  dictate  to  the  Prime 
Minister  who  should  be  in  his  Cabinet. 
But  it  rested  with  the  Prime  Miui?*ter 
under  the  Crown  to  decide  whom  he 
should  appoint  to  the  office  of  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  desirable 
that  agriculture  and  commerce  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  it  rested  with  the 
Prime  Minister  to  say  whom  he  would 
appoint.  He  hoped  that  the  sense  of 
the  House,  which  had  been  clearlv  ex- 
pressed,  that  the  Minister  should,  at  all 
events,  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
would  be  taken  by  a  division. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  understood  the  Go- 
vernment to  agree  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  functions  of  the  Goverament, 
especially  relating  to  commerce  and 
agriculture,  should  be  administered  in  a 
distinct  Department,  but  that  they  de- 
clined to  agree  that  the  Department 
should  be  under  a  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Departments  of  Finance  and  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Colonies, 
were  all  under  Secretaries  of  State.  If, 
therefore,  the  Government  proposal  were 
accepted,  it  would  be  as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
agriculture  were  inferior  to  the  interests 
of  the  other  Departments  which  he  had 
named.  He  did  not  think  that  was  a 
proper  position  for  those  interests  to 
occupy.  It  was  quite  true  that  it  re^t:HI 
entirely  with  the  Prime  Minister  tj 
appoint  the  Members  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  no  one  would  for  a  moment  wish  to 
interfere  with  his  freedom  in  this  resppct; 
but  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  express  an 
opinion  that  the  industries  of  commt'ixe 
and  agriculture  were  of  such  impor- 
tance that  they  oiight  to  be  administered 
by  a  separate  Department,  under  the 
control  of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  do 
so,  because  the  House  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Departments  so  administered 
had  much  greater  recognition  by  the 
Government  than  those  which  were  n')t 
under  such  control.  All  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  express,  by  voting 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Plymouth  (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd),  would 
be  that  it  considered  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  agriculture  were  of  such 
importance  that  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  Department  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  the  other  Departments 
of  the  State. 
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The  oh  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  says  that  the  insertion  of 
these  words — 

"  Under  the  direction  of  a  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  ahall  bo  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet," 

would  not  be  taken  as  any  dictation  to 
the  Minister  of  the  day,  but  as  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
should  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
other  Departments  of  the  State,  and 
that  is  the  view  he  takes  of  the  whole 
Hesolution.  According  to  that  con- 
struction, the  whole  Hesolution  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  vague  expression 
of  opinion.  Now,  I  believe,  in  consent- 
ing to  accept  the  first  lines  of  the  Reso- 
lution, we  did  so  with  the  view  of  en- 
deavouring to  give  it  effect.  But  I  must 
again  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  functions  of  Go- 
vernment is  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry, 
but  with  considerable  care,  and  at  the 
cost  of  considerable  re-organization  of 
Departments.  Still,  I  admit  the  change 
is  desirable,  and  ought  to  be  made. 
But  if  we  are  called  upon  to  say  this  is 
to  be  done  in  a  particular  manner,  under 
the  direction  of  a  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  and  that  he  should  be  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  matter  would  be 
considerably  complicated.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  -  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin)  suggested  just  now  that  all 
the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  Secre- 
taries of  State.  But  it  has  to  be  re- 
membered that,  at  different  periods, 
there  are  reasons  why  sometimes  the 
Hepresentative  of  one  Department  should 
be  taken  into  the  Cabinet  and  sometimes 
another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  such  rule 
laid  down  as  would  hamper  the  Minister 
of  the  day  in  framing  his  Cabinet.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  convenient  that  the  func- 
tions of  agriculture  and  commerce  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  brought  together; 
but  to  accept  these  lines  at  the  end  of 
the  Hesolution  of  the  hon.  Member, 
which  would  either  be  meaningless,  or 
dictative  to  the  Minister  as  to  how  he 
should  form  his  Cabinet,  is  what  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  asked  of  the 
Government.    I  shall,  therefore,  feel  it 
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my  duty  to  vote  against  the  insertion  of 
these  words. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  fMr. 
Sampson  Lloyd)  would  be  attendea,  in 
any  case,  with  considerable  difficulty  to 
the  Government ;  and,  therefore,  he  pro- 
posed to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands. 
He  should  support  the  course  suggested 
by  the  Government,  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT- STANFORD  said, 
by  dividing  the  House  the  hon.  Member 
for  Plymouth  would  place  a  great  many 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  on 
his  side  of  the  House  in  an  awkward 
predicament.  He  felt  obliged  to  support 
the  Government. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  supported  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth, 
for  this  reason.  The  Colonies  were  re- 
presented by  a  Member  for  the  Cabinet, 
and,  under  existing  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  was  quite  time  to  affirm  that 
the  great  productive  interests  of  this 
country  should  be  equally  represented. 
The  affirmation  of  that  principle  would, 
he  believed,  have  a  very  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  Colonies  ;  and  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  nothing  more  than  the  great 
interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
had  a  right  to  demand. 

Mb.  STOHER  hoped,  after  the  sub- 
stantial assurance  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  in  favour  of 
the  Government  proposal. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  the 
essence  of  his  Hesolution  was  that  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  Department 
should  be  one  of  those  persons  whom 
the  Prime  Minister  selected  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet.  He  could  not 
give  up  this  point. 

Mr.  pell  said,  the  Government  had 
gone  quite  as  far  as  he  desired  to  see 
them  go  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth. He  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Government. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  71 ;  Noes 
65  ;  Majority  6.— (Div.  list,  No.  164.) 

Mr.  mark  STEWART  said,  he 
would  now  move  an  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice, 
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Mb.  speaker  said,  that  the  hem. 
Member  was  precluded  by  the  Bnles  of 
the  House  from  moving  this  Amendment. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  76  ;  Noes 
56  :  Majority  20.— (Div.  List.  No.  155.) 

Resolved^  That  it  is  desirable  that  those 
functions  of  the  Executive  Gk)T6mment  which 
e8x>eciall7  relate  to  Oommeroe  and  Agriculture 
should  be  administered  by  a  distinct  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  a  Principal  Se- 
cretary of  State,  who  shall  be  a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet." 


TT7BNFIKE  ACTS  OONTINXTAKOE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  continue  cer- 
tain Turnpike  Acts,  and  to  repeal  certain  other 
Turnpike  Acts;  and  for  other  purposes  con- 
nected therewith,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Sclatbr-Booth. 

Bill|7rMtfM^«<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  239.] 


COMMONS  ACT  (1876)  AMENDMENT  (nO.  2) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mukdblla,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Commons  Act,  1876,"  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Mundblla,  Mr.  Walpole, 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzkaxtkicb,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pbbk. 

Billj9rtfMft^Mf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill240.] 


SAINT  GILES  CATHEDRAL  (EDINBXJBOH) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  The  Lobd  Adtocate,  Bill  to 
make  provision  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
tiie  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Giles  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  The 
Lobd  Adyocatb  and  Mr.  Secretary  Ckobs. 

^yUpresentedjVjidL  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  238.] 

OHANNEL  ISLANDS  (AFPLIOABILITY  OF  AGfTS) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Attoknet  Gbkebal,  Bill 
to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  applicability  of  cer- 
tain Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  ArroBinsT 
Genebal,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  and  Mr.  Soli- 
citor General. 

Biiiilpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  {Bill  237.] 


OCCUPATION  KOADS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Pell,  Bill  to  enable  per- 
sons interested  therein  to  co-operate  for  the 
making,  improving,  and  maintaming  of  Occu- 
pation Eoads  and  Ways  in  England,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pell,  Sir  Thomas 
Aclakd,  and  Mr.  Rodwsll. 

V>y!llpre8ented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  241 .] 


INDUSTBLUi  SCHOOLS  (POWEBS  OF   SCHOOL 
BOABDS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Matthbw  Ridlbt,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  respecting  the  powers  of  School 
Boards  in  relation  to  Industrial  Schools,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Matthew  Ridlbt  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Bill|7rMen^,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  242.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
TFednsidag,  9ihJuly,  1B79. 


MINUTES.]— New  Whit  Issubd— for  Glas- 
gow, V,  Alexander  Whitelaw,  etqnire,  die- 
ceased. 

Select  Cokmittbb  —  Report  —  Wine  Duties 
[No.  278]. 

Pbiyatb  Bills  (Qroup  A),  Select  Commifctee 
nominated. 

Public  Bnjj&'^Seeond  Reeiding — Sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors  on  Sunday  [20],  debate  ttd^ 
joumed. 

Third  Reading — Conveyancing  and  Land  Trans- 
fer (Scotland)  Act  (1874)  Amendment*  [198], 
andptwed. 

Withdrawn  —  Ulster  Tenant  Eight  (No,  2)  • 
[209]. 

MOTION. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  (GROUP  A)  —  TOWER 
HIGH  LEVEL  BRIDGE  (METROPOLIS) 
BILI^BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

nomikatiok  of  select  committee. 

The  GHANGELLOBof  the  EXCHE- 
Cin£R :  I  beg  to  nominate  the  Select 
Committee  on  Private  Bills  (Oroup  A), 
Special  Beport,  and  to  move  that  Mr. 
Walpole  be  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN :  In  con- 
sequence of  some  observatione  that 
were  made  yesterday  in  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  Committee  is  to  con- 
duct its  inquiry,  and  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  not  stated  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  this  Committee  is  to  be  a 
private  Committee  or  a  public  one,  I  will 
venture  to  move — and  I  do  so^  not  by  way 
of  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon,  GentlemaUi  but  rather  as  on 
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addition  to  that  Motion,  ''That  it  be  an  I 
Instruction  to  the  said  Committee  that 
it  be  an  open  Committee." 

MB.SPEAKEE:  I  would  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  the  Question  now 
before  the  House  is  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  House  is  at  this 
moment  considering  the  names  of  those 
hon.  Members  who  shall  be  appointed. 
The  immediate  Question  before  the 
House  is  that  Mr.  Walpole  be  a  Member 
of  the  said  Committee. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN  : 
May  I,  in  point  of  Order,  ask  whether, 
if  no  Instruction  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  will  not  necessarily  be  an  open 
Committee  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  The  House  is  aware 
that  every  Select  Committee  is  at  liberty 
to  exclude  strangers  if  it  thinks  proper. 

Me.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
Before  the  Motion  before  the  House  is 
put,  I  would  venture  to  make  an  obser- 
vation on  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee, if  I  am  in  Order  in  doing  so  ? 

Me.  speaker  :  Yes. 

Me.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
What  I  wish  to  say  to  the  House  on  the 
matter  is  this.  In  all  former  cases  of 
this  kind,  as  soon  as  a  breach  of  Privi- 
lege has  been  committed,  or  as  soon  as 
any  person  has  been  accused  of  having 
committed  a  breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House,  every  Member  of  the 
House — all  being  alike  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  our  Privileges — 
has  generally  concurred  in  a  Notice 
that  on  a  certain  day  the  individual  so 
charged  will  be  called  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House ;  and  on  the  individual  so  accused 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  every  Member 
of  the  House  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  him,  and  asking' him  such 
questions  as  would  enable  the  House  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusive  opinion  as  to  the 
course  which  the  House  ought  to  take 
with  regard  to  such  individual.  Well, 
now.  Sir,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  by  the  proposition  now 
before  it  the  House  will,  for  the  first 
time,  be  declaring  that  it  has  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  itself,  as  a  collective 
Body,  to  conduct  an  examination  of  this 
kind.  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  this  proceeding,  because  it  was 
the  evident  feeling  of  the  House,  after 
the  wish  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, to  accept  the  proposal  he  put  be- 
fore it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  de- 


sirable to  obtain  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House  as  to  whether,  if 
a  Committee  is  to  sit  upon  this  matter, 
and  if  the  functions  that  have  been 
hitherto  discharged  by  the  whole  House 
are  to  be  delegated  to  a  limited  number 
of  individuals,  the  House  will  be  dis- 
posed to  part  with  the  Privilege  under 
which  any  Member  of  the  House  may 
be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  a  Com- 
mittee? I  asked  the  question  just  now, 
because  it  was  my  impression  that — and 
I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  state  from  the  Chair 
— if  the  Committee  should  decide  on 
conducting  their  inquiry  with  closed 
doors,  and  thus  exclude  the  public  from 
being  present,  hon.  Members  of  this 
House  w^ill  have  power  to  be  present  ? 

Me.  SPEAKEE:  I  would  point  out 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is 
open  to  any  Select  Committee  to  exclude 
strangers  at  their  own  discretion ;  but 
they  cannot  exclude  Members  of  this 
House  without  first  obtaining  the  Order 
of  the  House  to  that  effect. 

Me.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN : 
That,  Sir,  is  what  I  wished  to  have  made 
perfectly  clear.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  of  strangers, 
the  House,  no  doubt,  feels  it  right  that 
there  should  be  delegated  to  the  Select 
Committee  its  own  authority  to  clear  tlio 
House  of  strangers ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
whether,  in  so  delegating  that  power,  it 
would  also  delegate  power  as  to  any  fur- 
ther restrictions,  whether  it  would  au- 
thorize the  Committee  to  exclude  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  from  its  delibe- 
rations? If  it  be  understood  that  it  has 
not  this  authority,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  on  the  subject,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  understand  from  what  fell  from  my 
hon.  Friend  behind  me,  his  object  was 
to  ascertain  the  same  thing. 

SiE  PATEICK  O'BEIEN :  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  is  as  much 
out  of  Order  as  I  was,  when  I  rose  just 
now,  to  make  the  few  observations  with 
which  I  intended  to  trouble  the  House. 
My  objection  to  the  Committee  being  a 
private  one  is  that  the  publicity  whicli  I 
desire  to  obtain  would  thus  be  completely 
avoided;  because,  although  every  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  would  be  able  to 
attend,  he  would  be  under  an  honour- 
able understanding  to  hold  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  as  private  as  if  he 
were  a  Member  of  that  Committee.  That 
is  what  I  object  to  in  this  instance.    The 
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question  is  one  that  does  not  affect 
merely  the  power,  privileges,  and  honour 
of  this  House ;  it  is  one  that  concerns 
the  vast  considerations  as  to  the  interests 
of  property  in  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  which  are  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Committees  on  Private 
Bills ;  and  where  there  is  even  the 
slightest  charge  against  the  honour  of 
any  Committee  —  and,  in  his  (Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien's)  experience,  it  has 
ever  shown  that  the  persons  making 
such  charges  have  failed  to  establish 
them — there  is  the  greatest  reason  why 
the  public  should  see  that  the  inquiry 
into  the  allegation  is  made  publicly,  and 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  refuse  to 
persons  outside,  who  may  be  interested 
not  only  in  this  Committee,  but  in  a 
large  number  of  Committees  that  are 
appointed  to  inquire  into  matters  coming 
before  the  House  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day,  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  done.  It  would  be  a  lamentable  thing 
if  the  idea  should  go  abroad  that  any- 
thing is  occurring  in  this  House  to 
which  the  public  are  not  completely  ad- 
missible. There  were,  no  doubt,  matters 
in  which  at  times  questions  of  State 
policy  may  render  it  necessary  that  the 
proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  pri- 
vate. I  think  it  is  about  eight  or  ten 
years  a^o,  though  I  will  not  be  certain 
that  I  am  accurate  as  to  the  date ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  some  years  ago  since  a 
question  as  to  the  state  of  society  in  a 
particular  county  in  Ireland  was  referred 
to  a  Committee — the  Westmeath  Com- 
mittee as  it  was  called — and  in  that  case 
it  was  thought  desirable  that,  as  certain 
persons  might  be  indisposed  to  give  such 
evidence  as  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public,  unless  they  had  the 
protection  that  would  be  afforded  by 
secrecy,  that  the  Committee  should  take 
evidence  in  secret.  The  House  acted  on 
a  suggestion  to  that  effect,  and  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  then  taken  was  not 
afterwards  published.  But,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  no  consideration  of  the  kind 
can  possibly  arise.  The  question  is  this. 
A  serious  charge  has  been  made  against 
the  honour  of  a  Committee  of  this  House ; 
and  when  it  is  to  be  inquired  into  by 
another  Committee  the  House  ought, 
out  of  regard  to  its  own  honour  and  its 
own  feelings,  to  see  that  that  inquiry 
has  the  fullest  publicity.  I  believe  that 
if  it  were  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  question,  there  are  a 

^ir  Patrick  O^Brien 


great  many  hon.  Members  who  would 
concur  in  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to 
submit  to  the  House.  I  know  I  ani  not 
in  Order  in  movine  an  addition  to  tiie 
Motion  just  now  ;  but  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
has  made  some  observations  on  the 
general  question,  I  thought  it  rig'ht, 
prior  to  moving  the  addendum  I  intend 
to  move  afterwards,  to  interpose  and 
state  the  grounds  for  the  opinions  that 
have  actuated  me  in  bringing  this  ques- 
tion forward. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  The  Motion  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  desires  to  submit  as 
an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  will  be 
moved  more  properly  after  the  House 
has  given  its  decision  on  the  Question 
now  before  it.  The  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  that  Mr.  Walpole  be  a 
Member  of  the  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DoDsoN,  Mr.  Soucttob  Genekai., 
Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  PEifSERXON,  nomi- 
nated other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  moved  '*That  the  Committee 
have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records." 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN:  Is  this 
the  time  for  moving  the  Instruction  I 
propose  to  ask  the  House  to  give  to  the 
Committee  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  The  Question  be- 
fore the  House  is  that  the  Committee 
shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records;  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  is  not  in  Order  at  present  in 
moving  an  Instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee.        

Mr.  COXJETNET  :  May  I  ask,  as  a 
matter  of  Order,  whether  I  shall  be  in 
Order  in  moving  that  it  be  an  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  that  they  shall 
receive  evidence  on  oath  upon  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  them  ?  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  quite  within  our  jurisdiction  to  de- 
cide this. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  Any  Motion  for 
giving  Instructions  to  the  Committee 
would  come  more  opportunely  when  the 
House  has  disposed  of  the  preliminary 
point  now  before  it. 

Mr.  CALLAN:  Sir,  before  you  put 
the  Question  before  the  House,  I  think 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer  should  give  the  House  some  ex- 
planation of  the  course  he  intends  to 
pursue.  When  Notice  was  given  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Westmeath  Com- 
mittee in  1871,  the  then  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ireland  gave  Notice  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  he  a  secret 
Committee.  He  did  that,  I  helieve,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  even  Memhers 
of  this  House  from  that  Committee ;  hut 
such  a  course  is  not  intended  to  he  pur- 
sued on  this  occasion  hj  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  case,  I  think  that  a 
question  of  much  greater  importance 
and  wider  scope  now  arises,  and  that 
is — whether,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  House,  an  offender,  or 
one  who  is  presumed  to  have  offended 
by  committing  a  breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,  shall  not  be  called 
to  the  Bar  of  the  House  in  order  to 
withdraw,  or  apologize,  or  explain  his 
conduct ;  and  whether  the  inquiry  that 
is  to  be  made  is  to  be  kept  secret,  in  so  far 
that  no  one  shall  attend  except  Members 
of  thisHouse  ? — for  the  rumour  has  gone 
abroad,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  Committee  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed is  intended,  in  reality  and  in 

substance,   to  be  a  secret  Committee. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  I  would  offer  to 

the    proposition    now    put   before   the 

House   my  most  strenuous  opposition. 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that 

a  charge  has  been  made  which  affects 

the  character  of  Members  of  this  House. 

We  have  repeatedly  heard  it  pathetically 

lamented  by  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  House  has  sunk  in  the 

estimation  of  the  country ;  but  I  would 

say  that  in  regard  to  one  portion  of  its 

duties  this  House  has  not  sunk,  but  that 

day  by  day  it  has  raised  itself  in  the 

estimation  of  the  country  by  the  strict 

impartiality,  the  honour,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Members  of  its  Select 

Committees  on  Private  Bills,  involving 

private  interests  of    great  magnitude. 

If,  Sir,  we  allow  a  breath  of  suspicion 

to  rest  upon  that  honour,  we  shall  inflict 

a  fatal  blow  on  the  independence  of  the 

House,  and  a  still  more  fatal  blow  on 

the  opinion  the  country  has  formed  of  it. 

I,  for  one,  acting,  I  believe,  with  the 

full  concurrence  of  the  Party  with  which 

I  am  associated,  and  with  which  I  have 

the  honour  to  act,  feel  that  in  such  a 

case,  involving  such  grave  considera- 
tions; we  of  this  section  who  have  been 


accused  in  the  Provincial  Press  of  being 
actuated  by   treasonable  motives  —  we 
who  have  been  accused  almost  of  being 
actuated    by    corrupt    motives  —  have 
treated  those  accusations  with  contempt. 
When  an  accusation    such   as  this  is 
brought  forward,  we  are  bound,  in  my 
opinion,  to  meet  it  boldly.     Let  there 
be  no  concealment,  no   suppression   of 
facts.     Are  we  ashamed  to  come  before 
the    country    and    investigate    such    a 
charge?     If  we   are  not  ashamed,  the 
Committee  should  be  an  open  one.     It 
is  a  charge  which  attracts  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  country;   and  at  the 
present  moment,  when  a  General  Elec- 
tion is  pending,  the  character  of  this 
House  is  closely  looked  to.     If  we  are 
afraid  that  something  should  arise,  why 
not  boldly  avow  it,  and  say  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  public  should  know 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?    As  a 
Member  of  this  House,  I  say  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  a  public  Committee — 
that  it  should  be  above  reproach — and 
I  believe  that  if  this  be  so  the  result 
will  be  that  every  Member  of  the  aspersed 
Committee  will  be  cleared,  and  the  Com- 
mittees of  this  House  will  be  established 
in  higher  estimation  than  ever. 

Mr.  WHITBEEAD:  Although  the 
turn  the  discussion  has  taken  may  be 
slightly  irregular,  and  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  more  convenient  not  to 
have  reused  it  on  a  Motion  that  the 
Committee  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records,  still,  as  it 
has  been  allowed  to  be  carried  on  for 
some  time,  I  wish  to  say  one  or  two 
words  upon  the  subject  before  it  is 
too  late.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
fears  of  the  hon.  Member  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House  are  without  cause. 
I  take  it  that  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  Parliament  has  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  Private  Bill  Committees 
stood  higher  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. [Mr.  Callan  :  That  is  what  I 
said.]  It  is  true,  as  many  hon.  Members 
may  remember,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  some  rumours — mere  idle  tales — 
did  prevail  as  to  our  Committees ;  but 
at  the  present  time,  I  believe,  they  are 
above  suspicion,  and  that  the  country 
recognizes  this  fact.  Now,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  present  instance  I 
understand  to  have  been  this.  Instead  of 
following  the  usual  plan  of  calling  the 
offending  person  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  it  appeared  to  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  as  there  might  be  other 
names  implicated  in  this  matter,  and 
the  inquiry  might  be  rather  too  compli- 
cated to  be  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  would  be  better  to  appoint  a 
small  Committee  to  investigate  the  facts. 
The  House  having  agreed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Committee,  and  hav- 
ing, as  I  think,  got  a  Committee  in 
whose  hands  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  the  House  may  well  be  left,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  to  act  in  an 
unusual  manner  if  the  House  were  to 
attempt  to  curtail  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  in  the  way  suggested. 
Surely  the  Members  of  that  Committee, 
acting  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whose  name  is  first  upon  it  (Mr.  Wal- 
pole),  must  all  be  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  that  this  question  shall  be 
'  dealt  with,  not  in  any  hole-and-corner 
fashion,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  as  an 
open  inquiry.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  fetter  their 
discretion,  so  as  to  leave  them  no  oppor- 
tunity, supposing  they  found  that  evi- 
dence might  be  forthcoming  with  closed 
doors  that  could  not  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way,  of  taking  that  evidence 
in  secret.  I  say  I  shoxdd  be  sorry  to 
fetter  their  hands  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  exclude  strangers. 
That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  un- 
usual course,  and  one  which  I  think 
the  House  has  hardly  ever  adopted. 
Having  appointed  the  Committee,  it 
seems  to  mo  that  the  question  of  calling 
the  offender  to  the  Bar  of  the  House 
is  not  thereby  precluded.  If  the  House 
or  the  Committee  think  there  is  any 
eensure  to  be  accorded  to  the  person  who 
brought  this  charge,  or  if  they  think 
there  is  any  reason  why  he  should  be 
examined  publicly  before  the  House, 
then  the  House,  on  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  or  in  spite  of  their  Report, 
can  call  the  individual  to  the  Bar.  What 
we  are  now  about  to  do  is  to  delegate 
the  matter  to  the  Committee  with  the 
view  of  having  a  searching  inquiry — a 
more  full  and  minute  inquiry  than  we 
could  conduct  in  this  House ;  and,  having 
appointed  the  Committee  and  got  upon 
it  the  names  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
will  fully  satisfy  the  House  and  the 
country,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  un- 
desirable to  attempt,  in  an  unusual 
way,  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  that 
Committee. 

Mr.  Whithread 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  After  what  has  just  fallen  from 
the  hon.  G^entleman  the  Member  for 
Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread),  there  is  no- 
thing left  for  me  to  say,  except  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  every  word  that  has 
fallen  from  him.  The  object  in  view,  in 
the  appointment  of  tlus  Committee, 
which  I  admit  to  be  taking  an  unusual 
course,  is  not,  in  any  way,  to  deprive  the 
House  of  its  power  to  deal  with  those 
who  may  be  considered  as  having  in- 
fringed its  Privileges,  but  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  that  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice  by  the  Report  of  one 
of  the  Select  Conmiittees — circumstances 
which  appeared  to  be  so  far  complicated 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  Hoose 
must  feel  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
course  they  ought  to  take  without  further 
information.  The  question  is,  whether 
that  information  can  best  be  got  by 
calling  one  gentleman  or  more  than  one 
gentleman  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and 
conducting  a  public  examination;  or, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  convenient 
to  make  the  inquiry  by  means  of  a  Com- 
mittee sitting  upstairs  ?  We  came,  yester- 
day, to  the  conclusion,  which  I  think 
was  a  right  one,  that  the  best  way  to 
get  at  the  real  facts  would  be  by  a 
preliminary  investigation  upstairs.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  action 
of  the  House  after  the  Committee  has 
ascertained  the  facts.  With  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Conmiittee  shall 
proceed,  all  Committees,  unless  specially 
instructed  to  the  contrary,  exercise 
their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  they 
will  sit  openly  or  with  closed  doors  as 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned;  but, 
with  regard  to  this  House,  every  Mem.- 
ber  of  the  House  has  a  right  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  Committee,  unless  the 
House  otherwise  directs.  The  power  to 
take  evidence  on  oath  is  also  a  power 
inherent  in  the  Committee.  There  is 
no  proposal  to  restrict  the  Committee,  or 
to  require  it  to  keep  its  doors  open  or 
closed.  That  is  a  matter  which  we 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 
feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  their  dis- 
cretion will  be  exercised  in  a  wise  and 
proper  manner.  There  is  no  intention 
to  give  any  Instructions  that  they 
should  have  power  to  do  this,  as  they 
already,  by  the  Standing  Orders,  have 
power  to  do  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  propose  any  limitation  upon 
those  powers.    I  think,  under  all  the 
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oircnmstanceSy  the  Houfie  would  do  well 
to  give  the  usual  powers  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records,  without  trammelling  them  with 
any  other  Instructions. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY:  It  speaks 
well  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
House  that  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
difficulty  as  to  determining  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  when  a  charge  of  this 
kind  is  brought  forward,  which  has 
elicited  such  a  discussion.  I  have  risen 
merely  to  say  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  House  upon  these  ques- 
tions, no  charges  of  the  kind  now  be- 
fore the  Houiie,  or  made  in  modern 
times,  have  made  any  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  I  think  we  must  feel 
gratified  at  finding  that  all  hon.  Members 
who  have  spoken  take  such  an  interest 
in  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  House ; 
but  with  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan),  I  was  not,  myself,  aware  that 
he  was  authorized  to  speak  for  anybody 
but  himself;  although  I  should  have  been 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  my 
position  in  this  House,  and  that  of  other 
hon.  Members,  if  I  had  known  that  we 
had  committed  to  him  the  duty  of  ex- 
pressing what  we  thought  would  be  for 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  Assembly. 
I  may  add,  that  I  do  not  concur  in  the 
course  that  he  wishes  to  be  adopted  as 
to  giving  Instructions  to  the  Committee. 
The  House  has  remitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  some  most .  ex- 
perienced Members,  an  inquiry  which 
would  constitute  them,  in  the  main,  a 
Court  of  Inquiry.  This  Committee  will, 
no  doubt,  hear  all  the  evidence,  and 
Members  of  this  House  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  attending.  The  Committee 
will,  in  due  time,  report  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  wUl  adopt  its  own  course. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
indiscreet  thing  to  fetter  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee ;  and  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, concur  in  the  course  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk. 

Mr.  COUETNEY:  As  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  intimated  his 
opinion  that  no  Instructions  should  be 

fiven  to  the  Committee,  perhaps  I  may 
e  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
?oint.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford (Mr.  Whitbread),  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee  in  respect  to  the  admission  or 


non-admission  of  strangers  to  hear  the 
evidence  brought  before  it,  and  the 
House  seems  to  approve  of  that  proposi- 
tion. It  is  quite  evident  that  any  im- 
perative direction  that  the  Committee 
should  be  open  at  all  times  might  have 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  first  object  of 
the  Committee,  which  is  to  obtain  all 
the  evidence  it  can  on  the  allegations  in 
respect  to  this  matter.  It  may,  possibly, 
be  necessary  for  them  to  sit  with  closed 
doors  and  hear  evidence  not  otherwise 
obtainable,  and  we  must  trust  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  in 
exercising  its  power  to  exclude  strangers ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
receiving  evidence  on  oath,  different 
considerations  arise.  We  wish  to 
have  this  matter  investigated  for  the 
honour  of  the  House,  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public ;  we,  therefore,  wish  to  have  the 
evidence  given  in  the  most  exact,  precise, 
and  responsible  manner  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  should  suppose  that  probably  the 
Committee  itself,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  it  has  obtained  under  the  recent 
Act  of  Parliament,  would  think  it  ad- 
visable to  receive  evidence  on  oath ;  but 
there  might  be  some  hesitation  on  their 
part  in  adopting  that  course,  as  being 
somewhat  unusual ;  and  it  would 
strengthen  their  hands  if  the  House 
were  to  instruct  them  beforehand  that 
the  evidence  to  be  receiyed  in  this  serious 
matter  should  be  on  oath.  There  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  think  the  evidence 
should  be  taken  in  this  form.  The 
statements  made,  if  any  prolonged  in- 
quiry is  entered  into,  might  be  state- 
ments affecting  other  persons,  and  I 
think  those  other  persons  ought  to  have 
the  power  of  holding  the  witnesses  who 
made  those  statements  responsible  for 
them ;  if  evidence  be  tendered  on  oath, 
every  person  tendering  that  evidence 
would  be  liable  to  indictment  for  perjury, 
if  the  persons  objecting  to  his  state, 
ments  could  prove  that  his  evidence  is 
false.  Unless  the  evidence  be  given  on 
oath,  no  such  remedy  could  be  had,  sup- 
posing persons  to  be  so  wronged.  Of 
course,  there  might  be  other  remedies, 
such  as  an  accusation  of  conspiracy, 
where  two  or  three  persons  joined  to- 
gether to  bring  a  false  charge  ;  but  the 
process  of  vindicating  the  character  of 
the  person  aspersed  would  be  difiicult 
for  those  persons.  I  think  it  extremely 
desirable  that  the  Committee  should  re- 
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solve  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  an  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  that  the  evidence  should  be 
so  taken. 

Sir  HAECOimT  JOHNSTONE :  I 
think  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  exclude 
shorthand  writers  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee.  In  the  interest  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  the  C6m- 
mittee  in  charge,  it  is  certainly  most 
desirable  that  shorthand  writers  should 
not  be  excluded.  Of  course,  I  refer 
to  the  shorthand  writers  appointed  by 
the  House,  and  who  regularly  attend 
to  make  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  Committees.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  necessary  to  admit  gentlemen 
who  will  supply  sensational  para- 
graphs to  the  newspapers;  but  I  do 
think  that,  in  the  interest  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers generally,  we  ought  to  make  a 
general  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
that  they  should  not  exclude  official 
shorthand  writers. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUQESSEN  : 
Sir,  my  object  in  rising  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  no 
Instruction  should  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  which  the  proceedings  of  this 
Select  Committee  would  be  necessarily 
conducted  in  secret.  But,  having  at- 
tained that  object,  I  would  recommend 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on 
the  subject  that  the  best  course  for  us  to 
pursue  is  to  place  entire  confidence  in 
the  Committee.  We  have  obtained  the 
services  of  men  of  great  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  working  of  Committees ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  are  willing  to 
delegate  to  them  the  powers  hitherto 
vested  in  the  House,  we  may  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  discretion.  As 
regards  the  taking  of  evidence  on  oath 
and  other  matters,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
tent to  leave  them  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SHAW :  Sir,  I  would  venture  to 
express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  fetter  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  of  great  importance  that  we  have 
heard  the  general  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Government  have  consented  to  widen  the 
Instructions  to  the  Committee,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  a  hole-and-corner  affair. 
Certainly,  there  will  be  garbled  reports 
and  sensational  paragraphs ;  but  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  wisest  course  to 

Mr,  Courtney 


adopt  will  be  to  allow  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  to  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  proposed,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing exceptional ;  and,  under  each  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
Government  that  their  hands  should  be 
tied.  I  hope  that  my  hon.  Friend  will 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  inasmuch  as 
his  object  in  proposing  it  has  been  folly 
answered  by  the  conversation  which  has 
just  taken  place. 

Mr.  DUNDAS  :  As  a  Member  of  the 
original  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Bill,  I  may  remark  that  we  have  onlj 
one  wish,  and  that  is,  that  the  utmost 
publicity  should  be  given  to  all  the  evi- 
dence. At  the  same  time,  I  should  be 
expressing  my  own  opinion  as  well  as 
that  of  my  Colleagues,  though  I  have 
not  consulted  them  in  the  matter,  when 
I  say  that  we  do  not  feel  we  have  any 
interests  apart  from  the  interests  of  the 
House,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  the  discretion  of 
any  Committee  which  the  House  may 
be  pleased  to  appoint. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE:  Look- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  general  opinion 
of  the  House  seems  to  be  that  the  wit- 
nesses ought  to  be  examined  on  oath 
before  this  Committee,  I  would  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
Courtney)  whether  he  has  not  practi- 
cally obtained  his  point?  It  is  clear 
that  the  Committee  have  power  to  exa- 
mine witnesses  on  oath,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  will  exercise  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  not  to  press  his  objection. 

Mr.  FEEMANTLE  :  I  quite  concur 
with  the  remarks  just  made  by  my 
hon.  Colleague  on  the  Committee  (Mr. 
Dundas).  While,  of  course,  every 
Member  of  the  Committee  desires  the 
fullest  publicity  in  this  matter,  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  House  ; 
and  the  strong  feeling  of  the  House  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee now  to  be  appointed  should  not 
be  tied  in  any  way  in  making  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN :  Now,  Sir, 
I  am  in  Order.  Of  course,  I  should  not 
for  a  moment  presume  to  move  any  Mo- 
tion against  which  I  knew  the  House  to 
be;  but  I  trust  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  for  a  short  time  while  I  state 
the  reason  which  induces  me  to  p2X>po6e 
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^hat  such  an  Instruction  be  given  to  the 
Committee.  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
case  of  a  Committee.  It  is  the  substi- 
tution of  a  Committee  for  a  course  of 
public  procedure  which  has  been  always 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
when  we  substitute  a  Committee  up- 
stairs for  a  public  examination  at  the 
Bar,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  should  be  broadly  stated  and  indi- 
cated, and  that  in  unmistakeable  lan- 
guage, that  that  Committee  should  be 
confined  to  Members  of  this  House. 
When  we  take  away  the  publicity,  we 
ought,  at  least,  to  maintain  that  publi- 
city upstairs,  which  in  some  way  would 
be  a  kind  of  recognition  of  the  former 
procedure  of  the  House.  Let  me  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Grissell,  when  he  appears 
before  the  Committee,  says — '*  I  object 
to  five  Gentlemen,  however  respectable 
and  honourable,  having  charge  of  my 
honour  in  this  particular.  I  demand 
that  publicity  which  every  Englishman 
who  has  a  charge  made  against  him  has 
a  right  to  enjoy ; ''  and  supposing  that 
Mr.  Grissell,  addressing  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  were  to  say — **  Sir,  I 
demand  of  you  that  the  public  be  ad- 
mitted, and  that  in  my  defence  I  have 
the  opinion  of  the  British  public  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons " — what  answer  would  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  give  to  such  a 
demand?  He  would,  no  doubt,  find 
himself  placed  in  a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion, were  Mr.  Grissell  to  make  that  pro- 
position. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Committee  is  not  composed  of  men 
of  the  highest  honour  and  complete 
sense  of  justice  ;  nay,  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  if  you  were  to  place  any  other 
hon.  Members  of  the  House  upon  the 
Committee  the  same  observation  would 
be  applicable. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Baronet  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  no  Question  before  the 
House,  unless  the  hon.  Baronet  is  about 
to  conclude  with  a  Motion. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  :  I  intend 
to  move  an  Instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee, unless  I  see  that  the  feeling  of 
the  House  is  against  me.  It  has  been 
said  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  may  bo  of 
such  a  character  that  the  House  may 
not  wish  to  adopt  it.  Assuming  that  to 
be  so,  may  I  ask  what  material  this 
House  would  have  for  discussion  in  con- 


sidering the  proceedings  of  the  Commit- 
tee ?  They  would  not  have  the  evidence ; 
there  would  have  been  no  publicity ;  but 
the  House,  in  ignorance  of  what  the 
Committee  upstairs  have  done,  will  be 
told — '*  You  have  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee.'* I  do  not  see  how  we  can  adopt 
such  a  principle,  and  I  fail  to  see  the 
relevancy  of  many  of  the  arguments 
offered  to  the  House  against  the  Instruc- 
tion which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
move.  Without  attempting  to  put  the 
House  to  the  trouble  of  a  Division  if  it 
does  not  desire  it,  I  beg  to  move — *'  That 
it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  said  Commit- 
tee that  it  be  an  open  Committee." 

[The    Motion,   not    being    seconded, 
could  not  be  put.] 

ORDER     OF    THE    DAT, 

SALE  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  ON 

SUNDAY  BILL— [Bill  20.] 
[Mr.  Stevenson^  Mr.  Charles  Wilson^  Mr.  Birley, 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan^  Mr.  William  M* Arthur, 

Mr.  James.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
there  had  already  been  six  Sessions  of 
the  present  Parliament ;  and  although  a 
Bill  such  as  he  now  ventured  to  propose 
had  been  introduced  each  Session,  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had 
reached  the  stage  of  a  public  discussion. 
The  hon.  Member  for  HuU  (Mr.  C.  H. 
Wilson),  who  originally  had  charge  of 
the  Bill,  gave  way  j^ear  after  year,  as 
well  as  last  year,  when,  having  secured 
a  favourable  day  for  the  second  read- 
ing, he  used  a  wise  discretion  and  gave 
it  up  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  to  be  discussed. 
That  measure  had  been  promoted  by 
the  friends  of  temperance,  and  opposed 
in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  trade  in 
this  country,  both  sides  knowing  that 
it  would  be  used  as  a  most  important 
precedent  to  justify  a  like  step  as  re- 
garded England.  The  most  pleasing  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  this  Parliament 
was  that  a  measure  had  been  passed  for 
Ireland  which  had  given  the  very  greatest 
satisfaction  to  all  lovers  of  temperance, 
and  religion,  and  morality  in  the  Three 
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Kingdoms.  He  knew  it  was  said  that 
questions  such  as  the  present  were  social 
questions  beyond  the  province  of  Par- 
liament; but  it  was  too  late  to  make 
that  objection.  Parliament  had  estab- 
lished precedents  which  they  were  per- 
fectly entitled  to  follow.  The  liquor 
traffic  had  always  been  subjected  to  re- 
striction and  regulation,  both  as  to  time 
and  place y  and  Parliament  had,  by  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Acts,  declared  its  com- 
petency to  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  he 
now  proposed.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  maintained  that  one  day  of  rest  in 
the  week  was  a  Divine  institution,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  such  by  a  Chris- 
tian country.  It  was,  therefore,  a  gpreat 
anomaly  that  while  the  ordinary  trades- 
men had  to  close  their  places  of  business, 
one  trade,  and  that  which  was  attended 
by  the  most  baneful  results,  was  allowed 
to  proceed  on  the  Sunday.  The  origin 
of  this  was  obvious.  Public-houses  were 
originally  intended  as  places  of  enter- 
tainment for  wayfarers;  but  the  modem 
gin  palace  was  an  entirely  different  in- 
stitution. Anyone  standing  outside  the 
doors  of  some  of  those  places  at  1 1  o'clock 
on  a  Sunday  night  would  hardly  be  able 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  place  was  in 
a  Christian  land,  and  the  time  was  the 
evening  of  the  Lord's  Day.  He  had 
seen  this  for  himself  in  various  parts  of 
London  ;  and  he  was  pained  to  see  the 
well-dressed  and  attractive-looking  bar- 
maids who  were  employed  busily  serving 
strong  drink  to  the  most  miserable  and 
degraded  of  their  sex.  The  respon- 
sibility in  these  matters  rested  with  the 
Parliament,  for  it  had'the  power  to  in- 
terfere. His  measure  differed  in  cha- 
racter from  others  which  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  that  mainly  on  account  of 
its  simplicity.  It  did  not  deal  with  any 
difficult  question  like  that  of  licensing 
or  local  authorities  ;  it  did  not  raise  the 
question  of  vested  rights,  because,  in 
the  discussion  on  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  BQl,  the  House,  by  a  deliberate 
vote,  rejected  the  proposal  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  traffic  were  entitled  to 
compensation  by  reason  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Sunday  trade.  Yast  numbers  of 
people  in  this  country  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  measure  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  passed,  and  they 
would  eagerly  look  to  the  decision  of 
the  House  to-day.  He  would  strongly 
urge  the  Government  to  state  what  they 
intended  to  do.    For  some  time  they 
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had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
they  would  not  declare  their  policy 
on  questions  affecting  temperance  until 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
had  reported.  He  would  now  ask  the  Go* 
vemment  whether  they  would  go  as  far 
as  the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  re- 
commended in  the  matter  of  Sunday 
closing.  The  Lords'  Committee,  he 
thought,  had  been  unnecessarily  timid ; 
but  they  had  recommended  that  the 
open  hours  in  London  on  Sunday 
should  be  reduced  from  7  to  4.  They 
proposed  that  the  afternoon  opening 
should  be  done  away  with  entirely, 
except  for  selling  over  the  counter, 
and  that  the  houses  should  be  dosed 
at  9  in  the  evening  instead  of  11. 
Many  friends  of  this  mecwure  thought 
the  great  difficulty  was  in  its  ^h 
plication  to  the  Metropolis;  and  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  Bill 
passed,  even  though,  as  regarded  the 
Metropolis,  it  was  a  measure  not  for 
total  dosing  on  Sundays,  but  for  the 
amount  of  restriction  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  had  re- 
commended, for,  in  his  opinion,  the 
hours  from  9  to  11  were  at  presemt 
the  most  productive  of  evil.  They 
had  been  told  that  this  very  ques- 
tion led  to  formidable  riots  in  Hyde 
Park  some  years  ago  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  What  caused  those  riots  was 
not  the  Wilson-Patten  Act,  but  a  Sunday 
Trading  Bill  brought  in  by  the  present 
Lord  Ebury.  He  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
too  anxious  for  the  object  he  had  in  view 
not  to  accept  an  instalment  of  it  if  he 
could  not  get  the  whole ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, wished  the  Government  to  say  what 
course  they  proposed  to  take  with  regard 
to  the  Bill.  He  wanted  to  ask  them 
whether  they  would  not  accept  the  re- 
duced hours  which  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had  recommended  ?  It 
should  be  remembered,  for  it  was  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  in  the  pre- 
vious movements  for  restricting  the  hours 
on  Sundays  London  had  taken  the  lead, 
and  the  large  cities  next  followed,  and 
then  the  law  had  been  applied  to  the 
Provinces.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
closing  till  1  in  the  afternoon  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  he  hoped  that  if  they  dosed 
on  Sundays  in  the  Provinces  London 
would  follow  the  example,  and  that,  in 
the  end,  they  would  have  one  measnre 
applying  to  the  whole  of  the  country.  He 
believed  every  kon.  Member  of  the  House 
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was  desirous  of  there  being  some  reduc- 1 
tion  of  the  present  hours;  and  he  believed 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
at  once  repudiate  any  consideration  that 
the  Itevenue  would  suffer  in  conseqiienoe 
of   the    legislation    he   proposed.     He 
thought  that  no  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  interpose   the  question 
of   a    falling    off   in  the   Revenue   to 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would 
promote  the  sobriety  of  the  people.    The 
great    question    was    this  —  Was    the 
country   prepared   for   a  change?      A 
vastly  extended   and  powerful  feeling 
had  been  awakened  on  this  question ; 
and,   at  the  present  day,  the  national 
conscience  had  been  aroused  against  the 
great    national    sin    of     intemperance. 
That  feeling  had  of  late  years  greatly 
increased,    oven    among    the    working 
classes,  in  whose  interest  it  was  so  often 
said  that  those  places  should  be  kept 
open.      They   saw    those   places    open 
near  their  homes,  and  they  knew  how 
evil  was  their  influence.     The  congrega- 
tions of  the  various  churches  throughout 
the  land  were  awakening  to  the  evils  of 
intemperance.     The  Church  of  England, 
he  believed,  was  placing  in  almost  all  the 
parishes  of  the  country  an  organization 
directed  to  the  reduction  of  intemper- 
ance by  moral  suasion  and  every  other 
means;  and  this  was  the  legislative  mea- 
sure on  which  all  its  members  were  agreed. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright)  pre- 
sented the  other  day  a  Petition  signed 
by  100,000  members  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  body,  who  ought  to  know,  if 
any  persons  could,  the  wants  of  working 
men.     Ho  attached  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  testimony  given  in  favour  of 
his  Bill  by  that  body  of  Christians,  who 
so  zealously  worked  among  classes  of  the 
population  which  the  other  Churches  had 
often    failed    to    reach.      The    British 
Women's  Temperance  League  had  also 
presented   a  Petition  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  signed  by  70,000  women,  and  en- 
tirely by  women,  mostly  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  many  of  them  wives  of 
publicans.     Many  of  them  knew  how 
their  marketing  suffered  on   Saturday 
nights  from  the  competition  it  had  to 
bear  with  the  public-house  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  wages.     But  if  that  was 
bad  for  them  on  the   Saturday  night, 
how  much  worse  was  it  for  them  on  the 
Sunday,  when  the  public- house  had  an 
entire  monopoly  ?  The  Rev.  E.  Stowell, 


of  Christ  Church,  Salford,  said  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee 
that  the  lower  they  went  down  in  the 
scale  of  society  the  larger  was  the  ma- 
jority they  found  in  favour  of  Sunday 
closing.     When  they  got  to  the  shop- 
keeper it  was  less,  and  when  they  got  to 
the  professional  classes — the  friends  of 
the    working    classes,    as    they    called 
themselves— it  was  much  smaller.     He 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  was  perfectly  wiUing  to 
leave  this  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
working  classes  themselves.     They  who 
represented  the  boroughs  in  that  House 
held  their  seats  by  the  suffrages  of  those 
men,  and  Parliament  could  not  legislate 
on  the  question  unless  it  had  their  con- 
sent.    He  had  no  fear  of  them,  and  he 
believed  that  if  Parliament  did  not  de- 
cide the  question  now,  hon.  Members 
and  candidates  throughout  the  country 
would  hear  of  it  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner    during  the    coming   Election. 
He  also  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  B. 
Whitworth  before  the  Lords'  Commit- 
tee, proving  the  great  loss  of  work  in 
mines  and  othe^  industries  on  Mondays 
compared  with  the  days  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.     The  Bill  was  free  from 
some   of  the  difficulties  that  belonged 
to  other  parts  of  the  same  great  ques- 
tion.     It  did  not  raise,  for  example, 
the   question    of  the   Permissive   Bill, 
or    of   local    option,    the    merits    and 
advantages    of   which    last    he  recog- 
nized.    The  Bill  addressed  itself  to  a 
policy  which  he   believed  would  have 
the   support   of    every  friend  of   tem- 
perance legislation ;   and  he  fervently 
trusted  that  the  next  stop  Parliament 
would  take  on  behalf  of  the  sobriety  of 
the  people  would  be  to  pass  a  Sunday 
Closing  Bill.  That  feeling  was  expressed 
by  the  extreme  section  of  the  friends  of 
temperance  —  the  Good  Templars  —  at 
their    recent   gathering.     He  also    be- 
lieved that  it  would  appear,  if  we  could 
get  at  their  real  sentiments,  that  the 
publicans  were  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
It  was  not  to   be   expected  that  they 
would  very  openly  express  that  opinion  ; 
but    he    might    mention    that    at  the 
canvass  in  Liverpool  a  large  majority 
declared  themselves  favourable  to  some 
such  measure  as  the  present.     The  other 
day  he  presented  a  Petition  from  a  small 
number  of  pubHcans  at  Middlesbrough, 
who  expressed  the  grievance  they  felt 
because  they,  unlike  other  tradesmen, 
were  deprived  of  their  day  of  rest.     It 
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certainly  seemed  anomalous  that  one 
particular  body  of  persons,  and,  of  all 
others,  publicans,  should  be  deprived  of 
their  day  of  rest,  and  he  thought  too 
much  was  said  against  publicans  by 
friends  of  temperance  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  intemperance.  They  should  be 
charitable  to  them,  and  make  allowance 
for  the  difiBlculties  of  their  business.  If 
there  was  any  class  in  the  country  that 
needed  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
benefits  of  the  Day  of  Eest,  that  class  was 
the  licensed  victuallers;  and  he  main- 
tained that  this  Bill  was  brought  forward 
in  the  interest  of  the  licensed  victuallers 
themselves.  This  was  not  a  Party  ques- 
tion, and  he  should  be  sorry  in  dis- 
cussing it  to  indulge  in  anything 
approaching  to  Party  remarks.  It  had 
been  said,  however,  that  the  Government 
owed  a  great  deal  to  the  support  they 
received  from  the  publicans  at  the  last 
Election.  Whether  that  was  so  or  not 
he  did  not  say ;  but  if  the  Government 
wanted  to  show  its  gratitude  to  the 
publicans  they  would  support  the  Bill, 
by  which  they  would  give  them  this  rest 
on  Sundays,  and  enable  them  to  enjoy 
that  day  in  the  society  of  their  families, 
free  from  the  toil  to  which  they  were  now 
subjected.  Many  of  them  were  actually 
doing  for  themselves  what  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  do  for  them ;  and  he  might,  there- 
fore, be  asked  why  they  did  not  leave 
the  matter  to  them?  [**  Hear,  hear ! "] 
He  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  say,  '*Hear, 
hear!"  but  the  fact  was,  they  could  not 
leave  it  to  voluntary  action.  Publicans 
were  exposed  to  competition,  and  were 
obliged  in  self-defence  to  keep  their 
houses  open.  There  were,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule ;  and  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  Dawes,  a 
brewer,  said  at  a  Sunday-dosing  meeting 
at  Dudley.  After  excusing  his  presence 
there,  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
total  Sunday  closing,  and  said  he  had 
12  houses  under  his  control,  and  there 
was  not  one  open  on  Sunday.  They 
took  twice  as  much  on  Saturday,  how- 
ever ;  and  they  found  that  the  beer  kept 
perfectly  bright  and  fresh.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  also  from  a  large  brewer 
in  the  Midland  counties,  who  did  not 
wish  his  name  mentioned,  but  who  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  And  a 
brewer  in  his  (Mr.  Stevenson's)  own  dis- 
trict had  also  given  him  the  opinion  that 
it  would  increase  the  respectability  of 
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the  trade.  What  he  had  just  stated 
ought  to  dispose  of  what  had  been 
caUed  **  the  stale  beer  difficulty."  If  a 
working  man  bought  his  beef  on  Satur- 
day, why  should  he  not  buy  his  beer  at 
the  same  time  ?  The  difficulty  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  bad  beer,  which  was 
too  common ;  and  nothing  would  more 
tend  to  the  supply  of  good  and  whole- 
some beer  than  the  necessity  of  supplying 
for  the  Sunday  consumption  beer  which 
was  sold  on  the  Saturday.  Indeed,  he 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  if 
this  Bill  passed,  publicans  would  an- 
nounce that  they  sold  beer  warranted  to 
keep  bright  and  sparkling  from  Satur- 
day until  Monday.  But,  however  that 
might  be,  was  it  not  a  miserable  reason 
to  assign  for  depriving  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  their 
weekly  rest,  that  it  was  to  enable  others 
to  buy  their  beer  fresh,  instead  of  com- 
pelling them  to  buy  it  bottled?  The 
fact  was,  that  the  great  difficulty  with 
many  people  was  to  keep  the  cork  in  the 
bottle  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Sunday  ; 
but  Parliament  need  not  go  out  of 
its  *  way  to  legislate  for  that  class. 
They  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  nine  hours' 
movement,  and  of  the  hours  during 
which  women  were  employed  in  factories. 
He  wondered  why  the  Factory  Acts 
should  not  be  applied  to  women  and 
young  person  s  employed  in  public-houses. 
l?ublic-houses  were  open  just  double  the 
number  of  hours  that  places  under 
the  Factory  Acts  were.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  indeed, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  liberate  those  persons  from  their 
bondage.  About  70  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians had  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
These  were  public  representative  bodies ; 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  pauperism,  and 
the  insanity,  and  the  evils  which  afflicted 
society,  and  they  knew  how  much  those 
evils  were  increased  by  the  intemper- 
ance which  abounded  in  the  land,  and 
that  a  measure  that  would  reduce  in- 
temperance would  diminish  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  ratepayers.  These  Peti- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Bill  had  been  sent 
up  from  the  most  various  districts  of  the 
country,  from  large  seaports,  and  mining 
and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  roral 
communities,  and  had  been  sent  up  also 
from  as  many  as  21  Corporations.  There 
was  a  Petition  from  the  Salford  Cor- 
poration,  from  which  he  quoted ;  and, 
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indeed,  throughout  the  North  of  Eng- 
land there  was  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  unanimity  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
In  the  borough  he  represented  — 
South  Shields  —  the  Town  Council 
and  the*  Board  of  Guardians  were 
unanimous  in  petitioning  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  An  open-air  meeting  on  the 
subject,  which  was  held  in  the  market- 
place, was  attended  by  2,000  people,  and 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
the  vicar.  There  had  been  a  Petition  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  from  Leeds,  among 
other  places.  He  had  attended  meetings 
on  the  subject  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  had  observed  an  entire 
absence  of  opposition  to  the  Bill — a  fact 
which  was  altogether  unaccountable  on 
the  supposition  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  -were  opposed  to  it. 
He  maintained  that  the  burden  of  proof 
in  this  matter  rested  with  those  who  de- 
fended the  present  glaring  exception  to 
the  general  law  of  the  country.  It  was 
to  be  observed  that  not  a  single  Petition 
had  been  presented  against  the  Bill,  no 
Notice  of  opposition  to  it  had  been  given, 
and,  as  yet,  he  did  not  know  from  what 
quarter  it  was  to  come.  He  would  point 
out  that  the  Bill  did  not  interfere  with 
the  hondfide  traveller,  or  with  the  lodger. 
They  had  been  influenced  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  last  year  by  the  proof  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
were  in  favour  of  that  measure.  The 
proportion  for  the  present  Bill  in  Eng- 
land was  quite  as  large.  It  was,  at 
least,  as  eight  in  favour  of  it  to  one 
against.  Out  of  703,886  householders 
to  whom  they  had  sent  questions  as  to 
their  approval  of  the  Bill  or  otherwise, 
686,199  had  answered  '^Yes;**  73,944 
had  answered  **No;  "  and  43,743  were 
indifferent.  Proof  of  the  popular  favour 
with  which  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  was 
being  received  in  Ireland  would  accu- 
mulate from  year  to  year,  and  it  would 
become  at  length  impossible  for  Parlia- 
ment to  refuse  a  similar  Bill  for  Eng- 
land. In  Scotland,  the  Forbes- Mac- 
kenzie Act  had  proved  most  beneficial. 
The  fact  might  be  disputed ;  but  it  had 
been  accepted  by  Parliament  when  it 
adopted  a  similar  measure  for  Ireland.  If 
it  was  still  doubted,  he  would  refer  hon. 
Members  to  the  evidence  of  Captain 
M'All,  the  Superintendent  of  Police  at 
Glasgow,   and  other  witnesses,   which 


was  to  the  effect  that  drinking  had 
diminished  in  Scotland.  This  matter 
could  not  rest  there.  They  might 
oppose  the  Bill  or  they  might  not. 
The  Bill  might  be  defeated ;  but  those 
who  advocated  it  would  still  perse- 
vere. Parliament  could  not  shut  up 
the  conscience  of  the  country  in  this 
matter,  and  it  would  continue  to  make 
this  demand  until  the  Bill  was  passed. 
He  wanted  the  Government  to  tell  them 
what  it  would  do.  Would  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic sentiments  of  the  country  ?  He 
trusted  they  would  not;  but  that  this 
Parliament,  in  its  expiring  days,  would 
do  itself  the  honour  of  passing  a  measure 
for  closing  public-houses  on  the  Lord's 
Day. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Stevenson.) 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  that  if 
other  duties  had  not  called  him  away 
from  London  he  would  certainly  have 
put  down  Notice  of  opposition  to  the 
Bill;  for  at  least,  on  this  as  on  other 
matters,  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  He  did  not  put  such  Notice 
down,  because  he  thought  it  probable  he 
would  not  be  able  to  be  present  to  sup- 
port the  views  he  held  on  the  subject. 
So  far  as  the  Bill  was  concerned,  what- 
ever the  Government  might  say  as  to  the 
length  they  were  prepared  to  go,  there 
could  not  be  the  slightest  idea  that  this 
Bill  could  pass  the  second  reading  to- 
day. He  would  be  extremely  surprised  to 
find  that  the  House  would  be  influenced 
by  arguments  such  as  had  been  ad- 
vanced, or  by  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  a  number  of  people  who  were 
continually  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  House  that  thoy, 
occupying  a  different  position,  knew  in- 
finitely better  what  was  best  for  the  class 
for  which  they  sought  to  legislate  than 
did  the  class  most  interested.  Who 
cared  for  the  opinion  of  teetotallers, 
Quakers,  and  other  people,  who  were 
everlastingly  telling  him  they  were 
better  than  he  was  ?  Let  them  continue 
to  enjoy  that  opinion ;  but,  because  they 
held  hard,  narrow,  sanctimonious  views, 
was  he  to  be  subject  to  coercion?  He 
disavowed  and  repudiated  such  an  idea 
in  the  strongest  language.  Who  were 
they,  who  sought  to  dictate  to  the  wage- 
earning  classes  what  they  should  eat. 
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what  they  Bhould  drink,  and  when  they 
should  eat,  and  when  they  should  drink  ? 
At  the  bottom  of  this  attempt  was  a 
large  body  of  teetotallers,  who  did  not 
really  care  half  as  much  about  dosing 
public-houses  on  Sundays  as  they  did 
for  the  total  suppression  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  It  was  a  teetotal, 
not  a  temperance  movement..  It  was 
one  of  six  or  seven  steps  by  which  these 
people  were  constantly  pestering  and 
harassing  the  House  in  the  attempt  to 
close  public-houses  altogether.  Those 
who  asked  for  this  Bill  preferred  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  every  publican 
might  now,  if  he  liked,  shut  up  his 
house  on  Sunday.  There  wa»  a  hard- 
ship, it  was  said — but  where  ?  The  sole 
hardship  they  could  see  was  that,  on  the 
only  day  when  the  workman  could 
re«dly  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  among 
his  family,  then  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  glass  of  beer.  Sunday  was  a  day 
set  apart  for  rest  and  recreation.  It 
had  been  set  apart  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, or,  at  all  events,  by  human  insti- 
tution, for  purposes  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion ;  but  to  say  that  Sunday — or,  as  it 
was  often  called,  the  Sabbath,  which 
was  a  Jewish  institution — was  to  be  de- 
voted simply  to  church,  to  chapel,  to 
psalm-singing,  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind,  was  a  view  of  things  he  did  not 
agree  with,  and  which  he  did  not 
think  would  receive  general  acceptation. 
Friends  of  temperance,  it  was  said,  were 
unanimously  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
Well,  he  hoped  he  was  as  strong  a  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  of  temperance  as 
any  man  alive,  and  yet  no  man  detested 
this  Bill  more  than  he  did.  He  detested 
it,  because  it  was  class  legislation ;  it 
was  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  poor 
man's  right  by  a  minority  who  knew 
that  such  legislation  could  not  affect 
themselves.  If  it  was  desired  to  adopt 
such  legislation,  let  it  be  fairly  applied ; 
and,  while  shutting  up  the  poor  man's 
club — the  public-house — let  the  rich 
man's  club,  as  well  as  his  own  private 
cellars,  be  closed  also.  *'  Give  us,"  said 
the  supporters  of  this  Bill,  "  ffive  us  this 
instalment,  and  you  may,  if  you  like, 
omit  London  from  the  purview  of  this 
measure."  But  why?  Why  except 
London,  if  the  Bill  was  a  good  Bill  ? 
Especially,  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
public-houses  in  London  on  Sunday,  and 

Mr,  Wheelhoufie 


said  he  saw  such  scenes  as  he  was  eorry 
to  witness.  Then,  why  except  London  ? 
Was  it  from  motives  of  expediency? 
Was  this  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  ? 
Let  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  know 
they  never  would  get  in  a  wedge  by  such 
a  measure  as  this.  If  it  be  good  to 
omit  London,  why  not  also  Leedfi,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  all  the  shipping 
places?  Was  London  remarkable  for 
Sabbatarianism  ?  Could  London  be 
trusted  more  than  Shields  ?  He  hoped 
Shields  was  not  a  drunken  place,  though 
the  same  rule  should  apply  there  as  in 
London.  It  was  a  measure  of  liberty  he 
was  told,  not  of  restriction ;  but  was  not 
a  man  free  to  keep  out  of  the  public- 
house  if  he  chose  ?  Why,  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  Bill  was  restriction. 

Me.  STEVENSON :  I  said  Hberty  for 
the  servants  employed  in  these  houses. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  :  But  that  was 
not  what  was  first  said.  Liberty  was 
claimed  for  the  Bill  as  a  broad  princi- 
ple, liberty  and  not  restriction  ;  whereas 
the  whole  corpus  vile,  if  he  might  ^o  name 
it,  of  the  Bill  was  restriction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  habits  of  working  men  by 
those  who  really  knew  very  little  of  the 
phases  of  the  working  man's  life.  Who 
asked  for  it  ?  He  could  understand 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  Town  Councils, 
who  never  put  the  restriction  upon 
themselves,  saying — **  Let  us  do  this  for 
other  people ;  "  but  would  these  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  other  bodies  repre- 
sented as  being  eager  for  this  Bill, 
would  they  except  themselves,  save  only 
those  individuals  among  them  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  water  only? 
Would  these  bodies  submit  to  have  this 
restriction  placed  upon  themselves  upon 
Sundays  ?  Yet  they  thought  it  right  to 
attempt  to  teetotalize  others.  Then,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  was  told  that 
publicans  were  the  only  class  of  trade 
continued  on  Sundays.  Were  there  not 
railway  companies  running  their  trains 
on  Sundays  from  end  to  end  of  the  land  ? 
Did  the  hon.  Member  think  he  could 
put  a  stop  to  this  day's  traffic  ?  Why, 
it  was  well  known  that  many  of  the 
companies  transported  a  very  large  part 
of  their  goods-traffic  on  Sundays.  Did 
the  hon.  Member  never  hear  of  vessels 
leaving  port  on  Sunday  ?  Would  he  put 
this  restriction  on  the  shipping  trade? 
Look  at  the  cigar  shops  he  would  find 
open  on  Sundays  fxom  end  to  end  of 
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Ijondon.     Let  the  hon.  Member  change 
his  investigation  from  public-houses  to 
railways,  and  he  would  find,  if  not  at 
Shields,   jet  at  the  larger  places,   on 
Sundays  in  the  booking-office,    scores 
and  scores  of  packages  being  invoiced 
by  clerks;    and  he  would  find  that  in 
saying  publicans  were  the  only  traders 
carrying  on  business  on  Sunday  he  had 
fallen  into  an  extraordinary  error.   This 
was  part  of  the  large  intention,  attempted 
to  be  carried  out  by  various  methods,  to 
suppress  the  trade  altogether.     It  was  a 
more  insidious  plan  than  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson),  and  it  was  aU  the  worse  for 
that;    but  it  was   part   of   the  whole 
scheme  of  those  who  sought  by  this 
means  to  improve  people  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    Every  attempt  at  this  kind  of 
coercion  he  should  resist.     To  the  ques- 
tion, was  this  a  practical  measure,  he  at 
once  answered  no.      It  had  been  tried, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  Sun- 
day Closing  Act  of  20  years  ago  would 
ever  have  been  repealed  if  it  had  not 
been  apparent  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  so  strong  that  they  would 
stand  this  coercive  legislation  no  longer. 
The  House  at  that  time,  he  was  told, 
**took   a  panic;"  but  panics  were  not 
usual  in  the  House  of  Commons  since 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  and  the  House 
was  strong  enough  to  support  its  own 
views.    The  only  panic  was,  that  some- 
one found  they  had  taken  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction,  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  and  the  English  Legislature 
took  upon  itself,  wisely  for  once,  to  go 
back  on  its  own  steps  and  redress  the 
error  it  had  committed.     If,  some  20 
years'  ago,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
retrace  such  a  step  as  this,  how  could  it 
be  supposed  that,  with  the  increased 
intelligence  and  sobriety  of  the  present 
day,  that  attempt  could  again  success- 
fully be  tried  ?     Surely  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  let  the  matter  remain  as  it  was, 
and  not  attempt  such  legislation  as  this. 
It  was  hoped,  said  the  promoter,  that 
London,  sooner  or  later,  would  follow 
the  lead  of  the  country — supposing  this 
BiU  applied  to  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
other  towns — but  what  assurance  was 
there  of  this?    It  was  something  like 
that  assumption  on  which  so-called  Free 
Trade  was  supported.     It  was  said  that 
if  England  adopted   the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  foreign    countries    would 
follow ;  but  the  foreigner  knew  better, 


and  London  knew  better  than  to  adopt 
such  a  notion  as  that  embodied  in  the 
Bill.     They  were  not  prepared  for  this 
change,  and,  indeed,  if  any  change  at 
all  was  wanted,  it  was  in  a  totally  oppo- 
site direction.   It  was  not  by  this  attempt 
to  force  people  into  spending  all  Sunday 
in  church  or  chapel  that  they  could  make 
them  good.     They  must  give  them  other 
means  of  recreation.     [**  Hear,  hear!"] 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  cheer ;  but 
how  many  hon.  Members  who  supported 
the  Bill  would  support  another  Bill  for 
opening  museums  and  other  places  of 
recreation?     Why,  there  would  be  an 
outcry  wild  from  the  same  men  who 
supported  this  present  Bill.     Sunday, 
they  would  say,  was  a  day  for  religion 
and  piety  only,  and  so  it  was,  but  not  in 
the  sense  taught  by  some  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  Their  idea  of  religion 
and  piety  was  associated  with  the  idea  of 
all  Sunday  passed  in  churches,  chapels, 
or  meeting-houses.     They  would  deprive 
the  wage-earning  class  of  this  oppor* 
tunity  of  self-help  and  recreation.   This, 
they  had  been  told,  was  not  a  Party 
(Hiestion  ;  but  he  said  distinctly  it  was. 
Not  a  question  to  any  extent  between 
political  Parties;   but  it  was   a  Party 
question,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  main- 
tained by  a  party  of  teetotallers   and 
would-be  Pharisees  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.     Of  what  value  were  the 
Petitions  alluded  to  ?    Why,  they  were 
all  made  in  the  same  mould — got  up 
by  deacons    of    Independent    chapels, 
preachers  of  one  sort  and  another,  and 
in   a  set  form   of  language ;    they  all 
looked  upon  intoxicating  drink  sold  on 
Sunday  as  a  great  promoter  of  crime. 
Then,  again,  there  was  the  sentiment, 
that  could  come  from  none  but  a  teeto- 
taller, that  beer  could  be  preserved  as 
**  bright     and     sparkling"     from    the 
Saturday  to  the  Sunday,  as  when  it  was 
drawn  and  drank  on  Saturday.     It  re- 
quired but  little  knowledge  of  beer  to 
discover  the  fallacy  of  this;  and  what 
lecturer  in  chemistry  could  have  tauglit 
the  doctrine  the  hon.  Member  enunciated 
it  was  impossible  for  him  (Mr.  Wheol- 
house)  to  imagine  or  discover.      This 
was  added,  with  a  touch  of  satire — that 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
cork  in  the  bottle ;  but  this  was  calumny 
upon  the  wage-earning  class,  who  year  by 
year  were  more  or  more  practising  habits 
of  self-control  and  sobriety.     If  a  man 
chose  to  get  drunk,  then  the  law  was 
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strong  enougli  to  deal  with  him;  but 
why  punish  all  for  these  transgressors  ? 
Whatever  there  was  in  the  oft-quoted 
example  of  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act, 
let  it  not  be  kept  out  of  sight  that  there 
was  this  difference — that  the  customary 
drink  of  England  was  beer,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  whisky,  and 
whisky  would  keep  for  a  day  without 
deterioration.  Canvass  the  wage  class 
fairly,  put  to  them  questions  Hkely  to 
elicit  their  real  opinions,  instead  of  cut- 
and-dried  prepared  inquiries,  and  there 
would  be  overwhelming  opinion  against 
this  coercive  measure.  For  example, 
let  some  such  inquiries  as  these  be  put 
to  them: — First — *'Do  you  think  you 
can  manage  your  own  households  for 
yourselves  V  "  Second — *'  Do  you  want 
any  interference  with  your  domestic  life 
by  the  Legislature  ?  "  Third—*'  While 
everybody  in  a  different  station  to  your- 
selves is  left  with  his  own  cellar  and  his 
club,  to  go  to  whenever  he  wishes  or 
desires,  are  you  willing — not  to  say 
anxious — that  you  should  not  be  able  to 
get  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits,  except  you 
buy  the  beer  at  least  the  day  before 
you  want  it,  if  you  desire  to  have  it  for 
your  Sunday's  dinner;  or  a  little  brandy, 
even  for  medical  purposes,  on  a  Sun- 
day, to  find  yourself  in  some  difficulty 
to  get  it?  "  And  they  would  very  soon 
find  out  the  true  feeling  of  the  wage 
classes.  On  such  a  subject  as  this^  he 
did  not  require  any  House  of  Lords' 
Committees  to  show  or  prove  the  general 
feeling.  In  one  observation  made  by 
the  Mover  and  his  Friends  he  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  fully  concurred.  They 
were  told  that  this  movement  never 
should  cease.  Of  course,  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  constitu- 
tionally formed,  it  was  quite  true  that 
if  hon.  Members,  though  defeated,  year 
after  year.  Session  after  Session,  would 
still  persistently  continue  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  and  of  the  country, 
by  reiterating  and  persevering  in  abortive 
attempts  at  legislation  of  this  kind,  no 
one  upon  earth  could  prevent  them  doing 
so;  but  how  far  they  were  justified  in 
that  proceeding  was  a  wholly  different 
matter.  If  they  were  so  determined,  no 
one  could  prevent  their  acting  up  to  the 
old  adage — 

"  Never  ending,  still  beginning,  * 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying." 

But  any  such  work  would  be  found  too 
Sisyphus-like  ever  to  succeed.    He  had 
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no  hesitation  in  condemning  this  BiU  as 
embod3dng  class  legislation  of  the  most 
objectionable  character,  as  being  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  fair 
liberty  of  the  wage  classes ;  and  he, 
therefore,  moved  that  the  BiU  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '*upon  this 
day  three  months." — {Sfr,    Wheelhouse.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question. 

Mb.  BIELEY  said,  he  should  give 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  Bill.  He 
believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  were  steadily  increasing  in 
favour  of  this  measure,  and  that  the 
most  beneficial  results  would  follow  its 
adoption.  His  hon.  Friend  who  intro- 
duced the  Bill  had  quoted  from  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  it  was  stated  with  great  truth 
that  the  further  you  penetrated,  the 
lower  down  you  went  in  the  social  strata, 
the  more  earnest  was  found  to  be  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  closing  public-houses 
on  Sundays.  That  was  very  natural,  be- 
cause it  was  the  lowest  classes  who  felt 
the  evils  of  the  present  system  the  most 
acutely.  He  had  had  some  opportunity, 
at  public  meetings  and  elsewhere,  of 
testing  the  opinion  of  the  labouring 
and  artizan  classes  of  Lancashire  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  been  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  enthusiastic  support  which 
they  gave  to  this  Bill.  The  working 
men  of  Lancashire  were  men  who  gave 
one  the  idea  that  they  would  hold  their 
own  opinions,  and  were  as  anxious  to 
prevent  any  interference  with  their 
liberty  as  any  class  in  England,  and  yet 
they  were  in  open  meetings  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  this  measure.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  preceded 
him  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  had  said  that  he 
thought  nothing  of  Petitions,  and  thought 
nothing  of  house-to-house  visitation,  by 
which  an  endeavour  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  h*ad  been  successful  in  as- 
certaining the  opinions  of  something 
like  750,000  heads  of  families.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  said  he  thought  nothing  of 
all  this:  but  he  must  confess  that  he 
attached  much  importance  to  it.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  this  movement  was  now 
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extending  to  the  higher  branches  of 
Bocietj.  They  had  had  a  Petition  pre- 
sented to  that  House,  signed  by  14,000 
or  15,000  clergymen  and  other  ministers 
of  religion,  and  there  was  now  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Association  which  had  taken 
up  this  question,  and  he  thought  that 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  of  this  country  were 
also  in  favour  of  the  measure.  Last 
year  they  had  a  great  contest  in  that 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  closing  of 
public-houses  on  Sundays  in  Ireland;  and 
it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  pre- 
sent that  the  measure  received  the  sup- 
port of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
given  at  first,  it  was  true,  very  reluc- 
tantly, but  afterwards,  he  would  say, 
very  loyally.  Although  the  progress  of 
that  measure  was  obstructed  by  some 
very  long  debates,  and  upwards  of  40 
Divisions,  it  was  at  last  carried.  After 
being  carried  in  that  House,  the  Bill 
was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  it  met  with  no 
opposition  whatever,  but,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  nights,  passed  into  law. 
Whilst  the  Bill  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords  one  short  speech  was  made  in 
which  it  was  said  that  it  was  a  tentative 
measure,  and  the  speaker  said  that  he 
trusted  it  would  be  extended  to  this 
country  if  it  was  found  to  work  success- 
fully in  Ireland.  He  might  say  that, 
so  far  as  experience  showed  at  present, 
that  Bill  had  been  highly  successful  in 
Ireland.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  soon  to 
apeak  veiy  positively;  but  certainly,  from 
all  the  information  which  had  been 
afforded  to  the  House  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  measure  had  been  very  success- 
ful in  diminishing  intoxication  and  pro- 
moting the  public  peace  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  they  would  hear 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  or  from  the  lips 
of  any  hon.  Member  in  the  House  to-day 
that  there  had  been  any  serious  cause  to 
regret  the  passing  of  that  Act.  It  might 
be  that  some  objections  might  be  raised 
to  that  Act,  even  now,  and  it  was 
possible  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  might 
still  object  to  it ;  but  when  the  Bill  was 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Leeds  said  that  if  the  Bill  was  valuable 
its  operation  ought  to  be  extended  to 
England,  and  that  Ireland  ought  not  to 
have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  it.    That 
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was  his  own  view,  and  he  wanted  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  that  measure  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  certainly  in  the  minds  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  last  Session 
that  that  would  be  the  case.  They 
might  on  this  question  vary  *'  a  saying 
very  old  and  true  " — 

*'  If  that  ^oa  will  England  win. 
Then  with  Ireland  first  begin." 

He  ventured  to  appeal  to  all  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  whether  from  Ire- 
land or  Scotland,  which  had  analogous 
measures,  Scotland  having  had  the  bene- 
fit for  many  years,  and  Ireland  only 
lately,  to  give  their  cordial  support  on 
this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring a  similar  advantage  upon  Eng- 
land. It  was  true  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  had  only 
just  made  its  Keport,  and  that  in  their 
Report  they  did  not  venture  to  recom- 
mend the  total  closing  of  public-houses 
on  Sundays ;  but  they  did  recommend  a 
diminution  of  the  hours  on  Sundays. 
He  should  not  go  into  this  question 
now  ;  but  he  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  take  it  into  their 
serious  consideration.  But  the  reasons 
given  by  the  House  of  Lords  were  not 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  close  public- 
houses  during  the  whole  of  Sunday;  but 
they  doubted  whether  public  opinion 
was  sufficiently  ripe  for  such  a  measure. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  opinion  of  the 
English  people  was  quite  as  ripe  for  the 
passing  of  such  a  measure  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Irish  people  was  last  year ;  but 
there  was  this  difference — that  the  classes 
who  were  less  exposed  to  the  evil  and 
demoralizing  effect  of  the  opening  of 
public-houses  on  Sundays  were  not  so 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  measures 
being  taken  in  England  as  they  had  been 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  He  had  always 
consistently  supported  measures  for  clos- 
ing public-houses  on  Sunday,  believing 
that  though  it  might,  in  a  few  instances, 
in  some  degree  inconvenience  those  who 
would  otherwise  make  use  of  them,  yet 
that  the  benefit  to  the  community  gener- 
ally would  counteract  the  inconvenience. 
He  supported  this  measure  because  every 
movement  in  the  direction  that  he  and 
others  who  supported  the  Bill  had  in 
view  was  useful.  He  wished  to  give  one 
or  two  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
Taking  the  case  of  tne  spirit  vaults  and 
gin  palaces,  it  had  been  said  frequently 
in  these  debates  that  England  was  under 
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entirely  different  drcum  stances  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  because  in  Eng- 
land the  people  drank  beer,  whilst  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  they  drank  whisky. 
He  thought  if  that  was  the  case  there 
could  not  be  any  objection  to  closing 
spirit  vaults  and  gin  palaces  on  the  whole 
of  Sundays.  They  heard  so  much  about 
the  deterioration  of  beer  if  kept  a  night 
after  being  drawn  that  he  would  really 
venture  with  some  diffidence  to  g^ve  his 
own  experience  to  the  House.  In  his 
school  days  he  remembered  that  the 
fresh  beer  was  not  very  good,  and  it  was 
a  custom  to  put  the  beer  in  a  bottle  with 
a  little  rice  and  a  few  raisins,  and  that 
improved  it  very  much,  and  it  was  more 
enjoyable  than  the  fresh  beer.  Then,  the 
question  of  clubs  had  again  been  raised 
in  this  debate.  He  thought  that  the 
experience  of  most  hon.  Members  in  the 
House  was  that  there  was  no  real  analogy 
between  clubs  and  public-houses — but, 
even  if  there  was,  he  thought  that  mem- 
bers of  clubs  would  not  refuse  to  con- 
sent to  their  being  closed  on  Sundays 
rather  than  continue  an  acknowledged 
stumbling-block  to  the  success  of  this  Bill. 
But  the  working  men  could  have  clubs 
themselves,  and  they  had  clubs,  and  he 
believed  that  working  men  would  have 
more  clubs  than  they  now  had  if  the 
public-houses  were  closed  on  Sundays. 
The  fact  was  that  public-houses  were  a 
very  extravagant  and  expensive  kind  of 
clubs,  besides  being  clubs  of  a  very  un- 
satisfactory character.  There  a  man 
was  expected  to  drink  **  for  the  good  of 
the  house."  Very  much  had  been  said 
about  gentlemen  having  their  own  cellars 
and  working  men  not  being  able  to  keep 
a  cellar;  but  he  did  not  think  it  was 
worth  while  to  go  into  such  an  argu- 
ment. In  his  school  days,  when  he  tried 
the  experiment  with  the  beer  which  he 
had  related  to  the  House,  the  boys  had 
their  cellars,  and  working  men  could  do 
the  same.  He  thought  it  would  be  very 
easy  for  a  working  man  to  keep  a  cellar, 
or  a  similar  receptacle.  There  was 
another  argument  which  he  must  refer 
to,  and  that  was  the  supposed  increased 
private  drinking  that  would  result  from 
the  closing  of  public-houses.  Hon. 
Memberft  in  that  House  had  often  dwelt 
very  emphatically  upon  that  question  ; 
but  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  expe- 
rience of  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  in  a 
contrary  direction.  He  was  aware  that 
many  excellent  persons  had  demurred  to 
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the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday 
on  that  ground  ;  but  he  could  not  think 
their  view  was  well  supported.  He  had 
nothing  more  to  say  except  to  express  a 
hope  that  there  would  not  be  any  ex- 
treme opposition  to  this  Bill.  He  should 
give  his  vote  to  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site who  had  introduced  the  Bill.  The 
matter  could  not  rest  where  it  was,  for 
there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  from 
north  to  south,  which  would  not  be  satis- 
fied until  the  same  justice  which  had 
already  been  given  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land was  given  to  England. 

Me.  COWPER-TEMPLE  observed, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Leeds  TMr.  Wheelhouse)  had  described 
the  Bill  as  a  coercion  Bill ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  all  legislation  was 
more  or  less  coercive.  He  maintained 
that  if  they  examined  the  Ketums  pre- 
pared on  the  subject,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  proportion  of  the  opinion  of  the 
ratepayers  would  be  found  to  be  eight 
to  one  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  cry  of 
"coercion"  against  the  measure  which 
had  been  raised  was  easier  to  advance 
than  an  argument.  His  opinion  was 
that  if  any  element  of  coercion  were 
contained  in  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  it 
was  the  coercion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people.  The  overwhelming  portion 
of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  re- 
form, and  why  should  they  not  obtain 
it  ?  Scotland  had  for  a  large  number  of 
years  had  this  provision,  and,  so  far  as 
the  House  knew,  Scotland  was  perfectly 
satisfied.  Ireland  had  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  they  had  heard  nothing 
against  it.  Why  not  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  England  ?  One  objection  made 
was,  that  while  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
peoples  drank  spirits,  the  English  were 
a  beer-drinking  people,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  need  so  much  restriction ;  but, 
in  his  opinion,  the  consumption  of  gin 
and  brandy  in  this  country  was  large 
enough  to  justify  the  passing  of  this 
measure.  Then,  there  was  a  strong  point 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  was  that  the 
publicans  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent, 
desired  such  a  measure.  It  was  said 
that  they  were  already  free  to  shnt  up 
their  houses  on  Sunday  if  they  pleased ; 
but  that  was  no  real  freedom.  If  any 
individual  publican  were  to  shut  on 
Sundays,  he  would  lose  so  severely  in 
pocket  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to    do    it.      What    was    wanted    was 
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an  Act  to  make  all  close  equally, 
and  not  allow  competition  on  Sunday 
between  publican  aud  publican.  Many 
publicans  said  they  should  be  glad  of  a 
day  of  rest,  and  they  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  trade  which  compelled 
them  to  open  their  houses  on  Sunday. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of 
the  Sunday  frequenters  of  public-houses, 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  the  open  public-houses,  but  who 
used  them  against  their  better  know- 
ledge, would  find  it  a  boon  if  these 
houses  were  shut  up.  The  question,  no 
doubt,  would  arise  as  to  where  the 
people  who  frequented  public-house  on 
ouuday  afternoons  and  evenings  would 
go,  and  where  they  would  spend  their 
time ;  but  to  close  the  public-houses 
would  encourage  a  great  movement  to 
give  the  working-classes  other  places  to 
go  to.  It  would  give  strength  to  the 
question  of  opening  the  museums,  and 
would  give  a  remarkable  impetus  to  the 
establishment  of  working-men's  clubs ; 
and  the  passing  of  this  Bill  would  be 
the  commencement  of  an  extended  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  working  classes.  He 
should  support  the  Bill,  not  with  the 
view  of  curtailing  the  present  advan- 
tages and  privileges  of  the  working 
classes,  but  with  a  view  to  the  increase 
of  their  real  comfort,  enjoyment,  and 
benefit. 

Mb.  rod  well  said,  he  approached 
this  question  with  some  diffidence ;  but 
he  felt  that  in  opposing  the  Bill  it  was 
due  to  himself  and  his  constituents 
not  to  give  a  silent  vote.  The  hon. 
Member  who  brought  the  Bill  forward 
said  that  no  Christians,  philanthro- 
pists, or  good  men,  could  oppose  it; 
such  a  statement  placed  himself  and 
others  in  an  unfair  position.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Birley) 
was  a  member  of  several  diocesan  tem- 
perance societies,  and  so  was  he ;  the 
last  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple)  was  an  advocate  for 
coffee-taverns,  and  so  was  he.  Yet, 
while  he  was  as  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance  as  other  hon. 
Members,  still  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
support  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  argued  that  public  opinion 
was  ripe  on  this  question;  but,  from 
statistics  he  had  been  able  to  get,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member. 
He  had  a  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Lord's 


Day  Observance  Society,  with  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  Licensing  Act  of 
1872,  which  had  an  important  bear- 
ing on  this  subject.  The  question  was 
whether  or  not  the  Lords'  Committee 
were  right  in  believing  that  public  opi- 
nion was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  mea- 
sure? He  himself  had  not  yet  heard 
anything  from  the  supporters  of  this 
Bill  of  the  ill-efi'ects  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Metropolis,  which,  curiously  enough, 
was  not  to  be  included  in  the  operations 
of  the  Bill.  In  the  pamphlet  he  had 
referred  to,  the  following  question  had 
been  asked : — 

**  Would  you  wish  to  see  any  alteration  in 
regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1872 
with  reference  to  the  Lord's  Day ;  and,  if  so, 
what  change  would  you  desire  ?  ** 

The  police  were  canvassed  for  an  answer 
to  that  question ;  and  the  police  of  64 
districts  were  in  favour  of  leaving  the  Act 
as  it  was,  one  district  reported  in  favour 
of  relaxing  the  restrictions,  20  for  fur- 
ther restrictions,  and  only  27  out  of  the 
112  answers  urged  total  closing.  The 
police,  indeed,  in  their  answers,  testified 
to  the  great  and  beneficial  results  of  the 
Act  of  lb72,  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  disturb  the  Act;  while  some 
thought  there  would  be  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  the  closin^:  of  public- 
houses  on  Sunday.  Then  the  magis- 
trates had  returned  33  answers,  and 
only  nine  of  them  were  in  favour  of 
total  closing;  and  out  of  187  replies 
from  clergymen  and  other  persons  only 
63  were  in  favour  of  it.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  answers  were  given  from 
an  entirely  Sabbatarian  point  of  view. 
That  evidence  led  him  to  doubt  se- 
riously whether  this  was  an  opportune 
time  to  make  any  change  in  the  present 
law;  or  whether,  when  the  Act  of  1872 
was  working  so  well,  it  should  be  inter- 
fered with.  There  were,  no  doubt, 
many  persons  who  would  be  glad  to  shut 
all  the  public-houses,  and  do  away 
with  the  use  of  alcohol;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  they  should  disturb 
the  present  law  or  not?  To  close  the 
public-houses  on  Sundays  would  create 
a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  without  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  temperance.  He 
was  not  indisposed  still  further  to  con- 
tract the  hours  during  which  the  public- 
houses  were  opened  on  Sundays,  so  far 
as  to  say  that  no  one  but  a  traveller,  or  a 
person  requiring  it  for  his  family,  should 
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be  seired  with  drink  in  a  house,  and  to 
place  some  restrictions  so  as  to  prevent 
what  had  heen  designated  **  clubbism  " 
in  licensed  houses  on  Sundays.  He  was 
as  much  opposed  as  any  to  public-houses 
being  opened  for  mere  tippling  and 
joviality ;  he  only  cared  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  traveller  and  the  supply 
of  the  drink  required  for  family  meals, 
which  it  would  be  tyrannical  to  deny  to 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  keep  it 
in  condition.  Then,  there  was  another 
point  to  be  considered,  and  that  was 
that  Sunday  closing  would  probably 
drive  people  who  now  drank  beer  to 
drink  spirits,  because  they  kept  better 
than  beer,  which  would  be  most  disas- 
trous to  the  country.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion that  no  case  had  been  made  out 
for  altering  the  law ;  and,  although  he 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  temperance, 
he  should  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  pease  said,  that  he.  for  one, 
would  be  quite  willing  to  adopt  the  com- 
promise suggested  by  the  last  speaker, 
and  merely  have  the  houses  open  at 
reasonable  hours  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  desired  drink  for  their  meals ; 
for  he  wished  to  avoid,  what  would  be 
a  calamity — the  substitution  of  spirits  for 
beer.  But  as  to  the  general  protests 
against  restriction,  this  was  a  restricted 
trade  ;  and  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that, 
on  the  whole,  people  had  been  made 
better  by  Acts  of  Parliament  imposing 
restrictions.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  working  classes  in  great  numbers 
were  in  favour  of  this  Bill ;  and  yet  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse)  g^t  up  in  his  place 
and  said  that  this  measure  was  not 
wanted.  He  (Mr.  Pease)  wanted  to 
know  who  it  was  who  objected  to  the 
Bill  ?  There  were  no  Petitions  against 
it  from  his  own  district,  while  there  were 
a  very  large  number  in  favour  of  it.  The 
public  opinion  of  Leeds  had  been  tested 
in  various  ways,  and  always  with  the 
result  of  proving  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of 
this  Bill.  In  Manchester,  Blackburn, 
and  other  great  towns,  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  The  people  themselves  de- 
sired it,  and  employers  of  labour  had 
good  reasons  for  desiring  it  also,  owing 
to  the  large  percentage  of  workmen  who 
now  absented  themselves  from  their 
duties  on  Monday.    In  fact,  it  was  .the 
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general  opinion  that  the  working  elasses 
would  be  more  sober,  happier,  and  better 
off,  if  public-houses  were  closed  on 
Sunday.  Public  opinion  in  the  Ncnrth 
of  England  was  ripe  and  ready  for  the 
Bill — indeed,  he  believed  that  if  they 
canvassed  the  working  men  from  town  to 
town  a  large  proportion  would  be  found 
to  be  in  favour  of  it.  The  old  cry  that 
it  would  lead  to  shebeening  had  been 
raised .  He  did  not  believe  that  it  would, 
because,  from  inquiries  he  had  made,  he 
was  convinced  that  shebeening  did  not 
arise  so  much  from  the  desire  of  the 
public  to  get  liquor  as  from  the  avarice 
of  the  lowest  class  of  brewers,  who,  for 
their  own  purposes,  set  up  men  of  their 
own  in  shebeens  and  paid  the  fines  they 
incurred.  A  large  number  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  were  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
In  an  iron  district  of  Wales  31  publi- 
cans asked  for  Sunday  closing,  1 1  were 
against  it,  and  11  were  neutral.  In 
Liverpool  954  drink  -  sellers  were  in 
favour,  and  254  against  it.  In  Wisbeach 
all  were  in  favour  of  closing.  The  eix 
days'  licence  did  not  meet  the  question, 
because  the  publicans  would  not  like  to 
see  their  customers  go  into  other  houses 
because  their  own  were  shut  up.  The 
licensed  victuallers  desired  to  have  their 
day  of  rest  like  other  people ;  but  they 
naturally  said — **  What  you  do  for  one 
you  must  do  for  all."  He  therefore 
asked  the  Government  to  put  England 
in  the  same  position  as  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. He  advocated  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  —  although,  if  the  House 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  put  in  a  clause 
to  open  public-houses  for  a  few  hours 
for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  drunk  off  the 
premises,  he  should  not  object  to  that 
compromise;  but  further  than  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  go. 

Earl  PERCY  agreed  that  Sunday 
closing  was  a  question  of  the  immediate 
future,  and  that  the  well-being  of  the 
working  classes  would  probably  be  pro- 
moted by  it,  though  not,  perhaps,  eo 
much  as  hon.  Members  supposed ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  public  opinion  was 
yet  ripe  for  it.  The  mass  of  opinion 
cited  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  was 
only,  after  all,  a  fraction  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country.  He  should  like 
to  know  what  the  clergy  and  the  magis- 
tracy, for  instance,  had  to  say  to  it. 
Certainly,  before  Parliament  legislated 
in  the  sense  proposed,  they  ought  to 
have  a  larger  basis  of  public  opinion  to 
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go  upon  than  they  had  at  present.  The 
measure  seemed  to  him  to  share  the 
general  failing  of  measures  of  its  class — 
it  was  too  stringent.  He  believed  the 
friends  of  temperance  would  gain  more 
than  they  did  if  they  asked  for  less  ;  be- 
cause, by  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  even 
by  Bills  such  as  the  present  one,  they 
placed  him  and  others  under  the  neces- 
sity of  appearing  to  oppose  their  views, 
while  they  really,  to  some  extent,  shared 
them.  This  Bill  did  not  involve  any 
question  of  principle,  but  rather  the 
well-being  and  convenience  of  the  gene- 
ral public.  The  presumption  was  in 
favour  of  closing  public-houses  on  Sun- 
day ;  but  it  was  idle  for  the  hon.  and 
learqed  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house)  to  contend  that  Parliament  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  beer 
on  Sunday.  If  he  had  not  been  decided 
before  he  came  down  to  the  House,  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  would  have  determined  him  to 
vote  for  the  Bill.  A  cause  that  had  so 
little  to  be  said  for  it  must  be  a  very 
bad  cause  indeed.  The  question  they 
had  to  consider  was,  whether  this  Bill 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
country  ?  and  he  should  like  to  see  the 
opinion  of  the  working  classes  fully  ex- 
pressed upon  the  subject  before  any  Act 
was  passed.  That  did  not  seem  to  him 
to  have  been  done  yet.  He  also  would 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  and 
the  magistracy  ;  and  he  trusted  that 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  would 
take  steps  to  get  those  opinions.  The 
matter  had  not  been  put  before  the 
householders,  and  the  present  House 
of  Commons  would  not  be  justified  in 
passing  this  Bill  without  a  larger  basis 
to  go  on  than  they  had  at  present.  He 
had  based  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  measure,  as  far  as  they  went,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  to  show  that 
it  would  interfere  with  the  convenience 
of  the  people ;  but  he  could  not  believe 
its  effects  on  the  morals  of  the  people 
would  be  so  great  as  it  was  supposed. 
In  Scotland,  for  instance,  there  had  been 
of  late  a  marked  increase  in  private 
drinking,  and  when  staying  at  Edin- 
burgh he  had  met  a  gentleman  in  the 
streets  very  drunk  at  10  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  This  Bill  went  a  long 
way  beyond  the  suggestion  of  the  House 
of  Lords'  Committee,  and  that  fact  would 
prevent  many  hon.  Members  voting  for 
it.     It  was,  also,  a  very  bad  practice  for 


Members  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
for  one  thing,  and  'then  for  the  House  to 
be  told  that  they  would  adopt  another. 
Many  hon.  Members  were  in  favour 
of  partial  closing,  and  yet  they  were 
forced  to  vote  on  a  question  of  total 
closing. 

Mr.  C.  H.  WILSON,  in  supporting 
the  Bill,  said,  that  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse)  had  been,  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  only  one  that  could  be 
called  in  any  way  an  opposition  eon 
amore  to  the  measure.  In  former  years 
they  had  had  many  hon.  Members  put- 
ting down  Notices  of  opposition  to  this 
Bill;  but  whether  hon  Gentlemen  had 
changed  their  minds  or  not,  certain  it 
was  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
had  not  displayed  any  such  opposition. 
Among  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  on 
former  occasions  was  one  of  the  hon. 
Members  for  Scarborough  (Sir  Charles 
Legard),  who  probably  had  changed 
his  views  on  finding  that  2,952  persons 
in  that  borough  were  in  favour  of  total 
closing,  as  against  326  who  were  opposed 
to  that  arrangement.  Perhaps  that 
strong  argument  had  its  weight  with  the 
hon.  Member.  They  had  been  told  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
that  they  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House  were  in  the  position  of 
Pharisaical  teachers  of  sobriety.  But 
he  thought  they  would  be  able  to  show 
that  this  preaching  of  sobriety  would 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Very  few  on  this  side  of  the  House 
brought  forward  this  measure  as  a  tee- 
total measure,  and  wished  to  deprive  the 
poor  man  of  his  beer ;  but  they  thought 
their  action  in  obtaining  the  passage  of 
this  measure  would  tend  very  much  to 
increase  the  prosperity  and  sobriety  of 
the  working  class.  Among  the  argu- 
ments against  the  Bill  was  one  that 
while  the  working  man  would  be  pre- 
vented from  purchasing  a  glass  of  beer 
on  Sunday  the  clubs  were  open  to  the 
wealthy.  Well,  if  the  Metropolis  were 
exempted,  he  did  not  know  where 
clubs  existed  in  which  the  upper  classes 
were  on  Sundays  provided  with  drink 
to  any  extent.  They,  therefore,  con- 
sidered that  the  Metropolis  was  alto- 
gether an  exception.  The  Metropolis 
was  always  filled  with  thousands  of 
strangers,  who  were  compelled  to  make 
it  their  homo  and  ^o  to  the  clubs.  It 
might,  therefore,  become  necessary  in 
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Committee  to  exempt  the  Metropolis 
from  the  operation  of  the  measure.  An 
argument  of  this  character  was  also 
raised  against  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing 
Bill,  and  in  consequence  five  of  the 
largest  towns  in  that  country  were  ex- 
empted from  the  Act.  In  the  same  way, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  from  in- 
ducing the  House  to  exempt  the  town 
which  he  represented.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  (Mr.  Pease)  proposed 
that  there  should  be  one  or  two  hours 
set  apart  in  the  course  of  the  day  for  the 
public-house  to  remain  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  drink  for  supper  and 
dinner.  He  ( Mr.  Wilson)  believed  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  introduced  the  Bill 
was  quite  prepared  to  accept  a  sugges- 
tion of  this  sort — that  would  carry  great 
weight  with  many  hon.  Members,  who 
were  fully  aware  that  this  was  a  g^at 
social  question,  and  that  the  alteration 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  vot- 
ing for  this  measure  when  they  could 
not  otherwise  feel  justified  in  doing  so. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Percy) 
had  spoken  of  this  as  a  new  measure ; 
but  he  would  remind  him  that  it  had 
been  before  the  country  for  a  very  g^at 
number  of  years.  A  large  number  of 
earnest  men  were  devoting  their  lives  to 
this  measure.  They  were  holding  meet- 
ings all  over  the  country,  and  Petitions 
were  being  sent  up  to  the  House  by 
hundreds  —  indeed,  he  might  say  by 
thousands  —  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
Where  at  those  meetings  were  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure,  who  had  it  in 
their  power  both  to  speak  and  petition 
against  it?  They  had  not  done  so. 
Several  other  lines  of  argument  had 
been  used  against  the  Bill ;  but  nearly 
every  one  of  them  had  been  met  by  the 
speakers  who  had  addressed  the  House. 
At  that  time,  when  it  was  essential  that 
a  Division  should  be  taken,  in  order  to 
know  who  it  was  that  supported  or  op- 
posed the  Bill,  he  would  not  trespass 
any  longer  upon  the  patience  of  the 
House.  Before  concluding,  however,  he 
would  only  say  that  his  hon.  Colleague 
presented  yesterday  to  the  House  a  Pe- 
tition in  favour  of  the  Bill  from  the 
Town  Council  of  Hull,  and  which  bore 
the  corporate  seal.  Petitions  from  other 
Town  Uouncils  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
had  also  been  presented ;  and  if  they 
were  not  to  assume  from  those  Petitions 
that  the  feeling   of    the  country  was 
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strongly  in  favour  of  this  measure,  how 
was  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  sentiment  of  the  conntry  ? 
So  far  as  his  own  constituency  was  con- 
cerned, he  could  assure  the  House  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  there,  not  only 
among  the  inhabitants  generally,  bat 
among  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 
He  would  appeal  to  country  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  to  say 
what  they  did  on  their  own  properties. 
They  were  accustomed  to  shut  up  public- 
houses  wherever  they  were  able  to  do  so; 
and,  where  they  had  shut  them  up,  when 
had  they  a  Petition  from  the  tenants  to 
open  them  again?  Such  a  thing  was  un- 
known throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  House  might  depend 
upon  it  that  this  measure  would  deprive 
a  great  majority  of  the  working  classes 
of  temptation,  and  that  in  talking  of 
robbing  the  poor  man  of  his  beer  they 
were  only  stating  half  of  the  question, 
for  they  did  not  consider  that  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  public-houses  robbed  poor 
women  and  children  of  half  their  sub- 
stance. This  was  a  greater  question 
than  any  hon.  Members  thought,  and 
they  who  were  interested  in  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  country  knew  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  certain 
checks  should  be  put  to  this  great  and 
growing  evil. 

SiE  JOHN  KENNAWAY  declared 
that,  as  the  proposed  legislation  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  social  arrange- 
ments of  a  large  number  of  the  people^ 
who  would  be  deprived  by  it  of  an  un- 
doubted convenience  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  the  subject 
ought  not  to  be  approached  lightly,  or 
for  the  mere  sake  of  imposing  upon 
others  a  particular  set  of  views,  im- 
ported, to  some  extent,  from  over  the 
Border,  as  to  how  the  Sabbath  should 
be  kept.  Nevertheless,  the  weight  of 
opinion  in  its  favour,  as  expressed  by 
some  500,000  householders,  and  the 
favourable  results  of  similar  measures 
in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  had  over- 
come his  hesitation  to  support  it.  The 
lower  one  went  into  the  social  scale  the 
stronger  did  the  feelinff  in  its  favour 
appear  to  be.  As  for  tne  magistrates, 
and  the  well-to-do  classes  generally, 
they  were  rather  loth  to  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  depriving  the  work- 
ing classes  of  comforts  and  advantages 
which  they  themselves  possessed.  The 
fact  that  no  active  support  was  given 
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by  them  to  the  Bill  was,  therefore,  no 
argument  against  such  legislation  being 
tried.  The  publicans  themselves,  he 
believed,  were  favourable  to  it.  They 
could  not  well  be  otherwise,  seeing  that 
it  would  give  them  what  they  now  much 
needed,  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week. 
Under  the  present  state  of  things,  bar- 
men, barmaids,  and  others  employed  in 
public-houses,  were  employed  for  17 
hours  on  each  week-day,  and  for  seven 
hours  on  Sunday.  He  thought  it  was 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  that  public- 
houses  should  be  kept  open  for  so  many 
hours  as  at  present ;  and,  therefore, 
though  he  did  not  approve  of  total 
Sunday  closing,  he  should  be  in  favour 
of  restricting  the  hours  of  Sunday 
opening ;  but  such  a  change  in  the  law 
should  beattended  by  provisions  whereby 
liquor  might  be  bought  on  Sunday  at  a 
public-house  for  consumption  off  the 
premises. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  thought  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  must  be  very  well 
satisBed  with  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place.  There  had  really  been  no 
substantial  opposition  to  the  second 
reading.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Rod  well), 
after  opposing  the  measure  in  a  tem- 
perate and  moderate  manner,  ended 
by  suggesting  an  alteration  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  promoters.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Earl  Percy)  opposed  the 
Bill,  because  he  thought  it  was  desirable 
that  public-houses  should  be  open  for 
outside  sale  during  one  or  two  hours  on 
Sunday ;  and  he  added  that  he  thought 
it  a  very  bad  practice  that  a  Bill  should 
propose  one  thing,  and  that  the  House 
should  then  be  asked  to  decide  upon 
another.  But  that  was  the  practice 
with  respect  to  every  Bill  that  was 
brought  into  the  House.  It  was  so  with 
the  last  Reform  Bill,  which  came  in 
saying  one  thing,  and  went  out  saying 
another.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think 
they  had  a  right  to  find  fault  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  brought  in  the  Bill 
because  he  said  he  would  agree  to  modi- 
fications of  it  according  to  the  wishes  of 
those  who  supported  its  principle.  He 
was  himself  of  opinion  that  there  would 
be  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
closing  public-houses  entirely  on  Sun- 
days without  allowing  the  sale  of  beer ; 
but  he  should  be  prepared  to  support 
the  second  reading,  if  the  Mover  would 


consent  to  a  modification  that  public- 
houses  should  be  open  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  an  hour  in 
the  evening.  This  was  no  new  proposal. 
Similar  recommendations  had  been  made 
by  Committees  in  1834,  and  again  in 
1 854 ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  as 
the  restriction  had  been  increased  drunk- 
enness had  decreased,  and  there  had 
been  more  order  and  sobriety.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  would,  probably,  have 
made  the  same  speech  against  those  re- 
strictions which  had  proved  of  so  much 
advantage  to  the  country,  as  against  the 
present  measure.  He  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stood,  because 
he  said  it  gave  satisfaction.  But  what 
was  the  fact  as  to  the  present  law  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  the 
greatest  number  of  apprehensions  took 
place  in  the  whole  country  for  drunken- 
ness? In  Liverpool  there  were  2,233 
licensed  houses,  1,911  being  public- 
houses,  and  of  that  number  only  222 
were  closed  on  Sundays.  In  1 878,  the 
apprehensions  for  drunkenness  were 
14,700,  and  of  that  number  6,000  were 
on  Saturdays,  2,200  on  Mondays,  and 
1,700  on  Sundays.  Was  that  satisfac- 
tory ?  Again,  taking  the  hours  during 
which  the  arrests  were  made,  he  found 
that  out  of  that  1,700  only  17  were 
made  prior  to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  by  far  the  largest  number  was 
made  at  a  late  hour  at  night.  The  ex- 
ample of  Manchester  supported  the  same 
view.  In  that  city  there  were  2,583  li- 
censed houses,  2, 100  being  public-houses, 
and  483  beerhouses,  and  in  the  year 
1878  there  were  7,974  apprehensions  for 
drunkenness.  Of  that  number,  2,617 
were  on  Saturdays  and  1,223  were  on 
Sundays,  Sundays  in  Manchester  being 
the  next  greatest  number  of  apprehen- 
sions for  drunkenness  to  Saturday.  It 
was  also  the  case  in  Manchester,  as  in 
Liverpool,  that  there  was  the  greatest 
number  of  Sunday  apprehensions  be- 
tween 12  at  night  and  1  in  the  morn- 
ing. That,  surely,  was  a  fair  argument 
in  favour  of  a  change  of  the  law  ;  and, 
on  that  account,  he  thought  they  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  imposing  further 
restrictions  with  regard  to  the  closing  of 
public-houses  on  Sundays.  In  Ireland, 
theresultof  Sunday  closing  was  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  from 
2,040  to  707,  and  the  change  had  proved 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  that  ever 
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came  to  that  coantrj.  He  hoped  that 
-when  the  Oovemment  expressed  their 
opinion  on  the  question  they  would  deal 
with  it  as  one  affecting  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  country  was  not  ripe  for  the  change ; 
but  he  Tentured  to  assert  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  advance  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  discussion  of  to-day 
showed  that  the  House  itself  was  more 
ripe  for  it  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
He  trusted  that  the  Oovemment  would 
show  they  were  willing  to  progress  in 
their  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  they 
would  have  the  support  of  the  country. 
SiE  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
speaking  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
not  for  the  Government,  said,  he  should 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  The  Bill  proposed  shortly  and 
decisively  to  close  all  public-houses  on 
Sunday.  This  proposal  opened  two 
questions,  the  first  being — Were  we,  as 
a  country,  ripe  for  this  total  closing  ? 
and  the  second — What  were  the  neces- 
sary means  to  enable  the  House  to  effect 
this  closing  without  injury  to  the  public 
generally?  There  was  no  doubt  that 
closing  public-houses  on  Sunday  affected 
principally  the  lower  classes,  who,  for 
the  most  part,  enjoyed  but  one  holiday 
in  the  week— namely,  Sunday.  The 
classes  to  which  he  referred  had  been 
accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
public-houses,  during  the  past  history  of 
the  country,  as  places  where  they  could 
meet  their  friends  and  assemble  on  this 
holiday.  He  had  always  felt  that  those 
who  were  in  a  position  above  that  of  the 
working  classes,  and  who  were  able,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  indulge  in  their  own 
clubs  or  places  of  amusement  on  Sunday, 
should  heiiitate  long,  and  be  convinced 
of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of 
closing  the  public-houses,  before  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  others  as  they  did 
not  deal  with  themselves.  The  tendency 
of  legislation  in  the  past  had  been  to 
create  clubs  amon^  the  lower  orders; 
and  he  feared  ths^  in  abolishing  the 
power  of  using  public-houses  the  House 
would  simply  be  setting  up  public- 
houses  under  another  name,  for  the 
lower  classes  might  find  that  in  their 
clubs,  which  would  not  be  under  the 
control  of  the  legitimate  authorities,  they 
could  get  that  amount  of  liquor  which 
they  were  at  present  accustomed  to  have 
on  Sunday.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
by  degrees  the  country  was  becoming 
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more  prepared  for  a  step  such  as  the 
Bill  proposed.     Day  by  day  they  saw 
coffee-houses    and    sinular   institutiona 
provided  in  the  different  towns  ;  and  he 
thought,  as  time  wenton,  they  would  have 
such  legitimate    means  of  amusement 
on  Sundays  for  the  working  classes  that 
such  a  measure  as  was  now  pcoposed 
might  be  safely  proposed.     He  had  al- 
ways felt  that  a  proposal  to  limit  the 
sale  of  liquor  on   Sunday  to  sales  for 
consumption  off  the  premises  would  be 
to  meet  the  complaint  against  Sunday 
drinking  in  a  way  which  could  be  en- 
tertained by  the  House,  and  which  would 
not  be  open  to  the  objection  to  which  the 
present  Bill  was  liable,  that  it  deprived 
the  lower  classes  absolutely  of  the  means 
of  getting  refreshment  on  Sunday.  They 
had  been  asked  to  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  on  the  undertaking 
that  the  measure  should  be  altered  so 
as  to  meet  this  view.   Though,  however, 
he  had  perfect  confidence  in  thehon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Shields  (Mr.  Stevenson  ),  and 
believed  that  he  was  prepared  to  trans- 
mogrify his  Bill,  he  thought  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  support  the  second  reading 
of  the  measure,    as   there  were  many 
Friends  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  in  the  House  who 
might  not  readily  consent  to  the  trans- 
mogrification once  the  Bill  had  been 
read  a  second  time.     He  could  not  sup- 
port a  Bill  which  contemplated  nothing 
else  than  the  total  closing  of  public- 
houses  on  Sunday.     A  measure  which 
more  closely  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Lord's  Committee   would 
meet  with  a  far  greater  share  of  his 
appoval. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  that  he 
should  not  detain  the  House  at  any 
great  length,  inasmuch  as  he  was  desirous 
of  referring  to  one  point  only.  He  did 
not  know  whether  English  opinion  was 
yet  ripe  for  the  passing  of  such  a 
measure  as  that  before  them ;  but  having 
last  year  been  engaged  in  the  passing  of 
a  Bill  for  Ireland  connected  with  the 
subject,  he  would  like  to  state  the  results 
of  the  ox>eration  of  the  Act  in  Ireland 
up  to  the  present  time.  He  had  moved 
for  a  Ketum  to  show  tliis,  and  this 
Betum  had  been  laid  on  the  Table,  but 
had  not  yet  been  printed.  The  Betum 
related  to  the  results,  whicfai  were  the 
outcome  of  the  Act,  during  the  first 
six  months  it  was  in  operation.  The 
Betum  referred  to  the  two  olasses  in 
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Ireland — to  exempted  places,  and  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  House  would 
recollect  that  there  were  five  towns  in 
Ireland  which  were  exempted.  During 
the  period  alluded  to,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  public- houses  were  totally 
closed,  the  number  of  arrests  on  Sunday 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year  was  2,364,  and  since  the 
total  closing  the  number  had  been  707, 
or  a  diminution  of  70  per  cent.  Last 
year  it  was  stated  that  in  the  exempted 
towns  the  result  of  the  Bill  would  be 
a  great  increase  in  drinking,  because 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  and  from 
districts  which  were  not  exempted  would 
he  anxious  for  drink,  and  would  come 
to  get  drunk  in  the  exempted  towns. 
The  matter,  however,  stood  as  follows : — 
Before  the  Act  was  passed  the  number  of 
an*ests  in  these  cities  was  1,976.  Since 
the  Act  had  been  in  operation  the  num- 
ber had  been  1,268,  or  a  reduction  of  30 
per  cent.  There  had  been  no  disturbance, 
and  those  results  proved  that  the  Act 
had  brought  about  a  very  great  diminu- 
tion iu  the  number  of  arrests. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  considered  that  the 
House  was  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
real  feelings  of  the  working  men  were. 
He  was  neither  a  brewer,  a  publican,  or 
a  Pharisee ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to 
the  Bill  as  it  stood.  It  might  in  some 
degree  check  those  people  who  drank  on 
Sundays,  who  had  been  drinking  on 
the  Saturday  night,  and  who  intended 
to  continue  drinking  on  the  Monday. 
But  it  would  not  stop  the  hand  fide 
traveller  from  rambling  about  the  coun- 
try and  drinking  at  all  hours;  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  give  those  en- 
gaged in  public-houses  what  evidently 
was  one  object  of  the  Bill — a  day  of 
rest,  while  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
"sham  lonA  fide  traveller"  nuisance, 
and  inconvenience  those  who  now  made 
legitimate  use  of  public  -  houses  on 
Sundays.  It  had  been  said  by  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  this  Bill — 
"Look  at  Ireland,  and  look  at  Scot- 
land ! "  WeD,  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, the  trial  had  only  been  carried  on 
for  a  very  short  time;  and  he  might 
say,  as  one  who  opposed  that  measure, 
that  the  sting  was  taken  out  of  it  when 
the  large  towns  were  excluded  from  its 
provisions.  In  regard  to  Scotland,  he 
believed  he  could  show  that  the  benefits 
which  Scotland  had  derived  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Forbes-Maokenzie  Act  were 
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due,  in  great  measure,  to  other  clauses 
in  the  Act  besides  the  clause  closing 
public-houses  on  Sunday,  and  that  by 
passing  this  Bill  they  by  no  means 
conferred  upon  England  the  benefits 
which  had  been  conferred  on  Scot- 
land. There  were  conditions — as  to 
hotel  licences,  for  instance  —  existing 
there  which  did  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  reduced  to  this  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Bill  now  before 
them  —If  he  voted  for  it,  he  felt  he  would 
be  voting  for  a  sham  and  a  snare ;  and  if 
he  voted  against  it,  he  would  be  sup- 
posed to  be  promoting  intemperance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would 
neither  vote  for  nor  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sib  HAECOUET  JOHNSTONE 
thought  this  was  very  much  a  question 
of  physical  rest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
trade,  and  did  not  believe  that  if  it  were 
passed  there  would  either  be  a  very 
large  number  of  travellers  or  shebeens. 
It  was  a  very  serious  fact  that  so  much 
money  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of 
the  public-house  on  Sunday,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  it  had  a  serious  effect  on  the 
trade  of  the  country.  When  they  thought 
of  £150,000,000  being  spent  each  year 
in  this  business,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  if  some  small 
portion  was  diverted  into  other  channels. 
He  quite  admitted  that  in  the  South 
they  were  not  so  favourable  to  this 
measure  as  they  were  in  the  North, 
where,  he  believed,  the  proportion  was 
about  eight  or  nine  to  one  in  its  favour. 
It  might  not  be  a  perfect  Bill ;  but  the 
Bills  of  the  Government  were  never 
perfect,  as  they  were  well  aware.  The 
country  would,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  be  better  prepared  for  the  measure 
if  harmless  means  of  recreation,  such  as 
picture  galleries,  were  open  to  the  public 
on  Sunday.  He  knew  this  was  not  a 
popular  view  amongst  many  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  this  question ;  but  he 
felt  bound  to  express  it.  He  had  been 
connected  very  largely  in  the  establish- 
ment of  working  men's  clubs ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  there  were  very 
few  cases  in  which  public  opinion  within 
those  clubs  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
keep  men  within  the  limits  which  those 
who  proposed  the  clubs  desired.  It  was 
true  there  had  been  a  few  isolated  cases 
in  which  these  dubs  had  been  opened 
under  a  false  pretence,  sometimes  by  men 
who  had  failed  to  obtain  their  licences ; 
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but  the  repreBentatiTes  of  the  dubs  bad 
been  the  first  to  assUt  the  Excise  in 
putting  down  such  acts.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  voting  for  the  second  read* 
ing  of  the  Bill. 

Sm  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLET 
said,  that  he  could  not  allow  the  debate 
to  close  without  saying  a  few  words  on 
behalf  of  the  Oovemment.  The  Home 
Secretary  himself  would  have  been 
present  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  be 
elsewhere  on  Public  Business.  Every- 
one must  be  impressed  by  the  interest 
taken  in  this  Bill,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  Petitions  presented  in  its 
favour,  and  by  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  lus  constituents.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
North  of  England.  He  believed  that 
there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Heport  of  the  House 
of  Lords'  Committee,  that  drunkenness 
was  especially  prevalent  to  the  North  of 
the  Trent ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  natural 
that  more  interest  should  be  taken  on 
the  question  there  than  in  the  South  of 
England;  but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  this  would  be  remedied  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  Bill  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  It  had  been  his  (Sir  Matthew 
White  Bidley's)  lot,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  oppose  the  Bill  brought  on 
or  advocated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  for  the 
furtherance  of  temperance,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  for  which  he  must  now 
oppose  the  present  Bill.  The  hon. 
Baronet  introduced  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion a  Besolution  in  favour  of  local 
option,  and  for  this  he  obtained  a  large 
amount  of  support.  But,  subsequently, 
he  described  that  Besolution  as  a  net 
spread  wide,  in  order  to  catch  as  many 
Members  as  possible.  Amongst  those 
whom  he  said  that  he  had  thus  caught 
was  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  who  had  also  pre- 
viously voted  against  the  Permissive 
Bill.  He  (Sir  Matthew  White  Eidley) 
was,  therefore,  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House,  and,  in  so 
doing,  to  appear  to  deal  in  a  disrespect- 
ful manner  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford.  The 
Government  were  quite  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  seeing  what  could  be  done 
to  check  intemperance  by  restricting  the 
hours  during  which  pubHc-houaes  were 
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allowed  to  remain  open  on  Sandaji, 
and  were  prepared  to  consider  this  sub- 

i'ect  more  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
leport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hoase 
of  Lords  on  Intemperance.  On  previous 
occasions  he  had  resisted  propositionB 
on  this  subject,  on  the  gpround  that  it 
would  only  be  respectful  to  the  House 
of  Lords'  Committee  that  they  should 
suspend  their  judgment  until  it  had  re- 
ported.   But  they  had  now  reported, 
and  he  might  at  once  say  that  tne  Go- 
vernment were  not  likely  to  go  beyond 
that  Beport.    His  impression  was  that 
that  Beport  was  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  two  hours  in  the  day  during 
which  public-houses  should  be  open  all 
over  the  Kingdom ;  that  in  the  Metro- 
polis public-houses  should  be  open  from 
7  to  1 1  o'clock ;  that  in  populous  placea 
they  should  be  open  fiom  7  to  10  o'clock; 
and  other  places  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  for 
sale  both  on  and  off  the  premises.    The 
question  was  not  so  simple  as  it  ap- 
peared at  first  sight,  and  the  Gbvem- 
ment  had  not  yet  had  time  fully  to  con- 
sider what  action  they  should  take  in 
the  matter.    If  they  did  something  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasuzy,  they  would  increase  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  bond  Jide  tra- 
veller; and,  in  that  case,  he  thought 
they  would  have  to  make  regulations 
aniuogous  to  those  now  in  operation  in 
Scotland,  and  they  must,  therefore,  have 
a    very    different   measure    from    the 
present  one.    Now,  he  objected  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  with  a 
view  to  afterwards  changing  its  cha- 
racter in  Committee.    This  Bill  was  one 
for  dosing  public-houses  on  Sunday.  As 
such,  it  was  supported   by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  UnitedKingdom  Alliance, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  step  towards  the 
complete  closing  of  public-houses.    It 
was  also  supported  by  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  various  denominations,  who 
desired,   in   this   way,  to    promote    a 

g roper  reverence  for  the  Sabbath.  Now, 
e  could  not  go  to  the  full  length  these 
reverend  genfiemen  did  in  znaking  such 
stringent  regulation^  for  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  fully  sympathized  with  the  desire 
they  had  to  promote  due  respect  being 
paid  to  Sunday.  Some  of  those  who 
supported  the  Bill  acquiesced  in  the 
view  that  further  restrictions  upon  the 
hours  of  closing  were  all  that  could  be 
expected  at  the  present  time,  and  in  the 
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present  state  of  public  opinion  ;  and 
some  Members  appeared  to  think  that 
they  could  support  the  Bill,  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  modified  in 
accordance  with  that  view.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not,  however,  think  that  they 
would  be  discharging  their  duty  to  the 
House,  while  they  would  be  misleading 
the  country,  if  they  were  to  support  the 
BiU.  on  any  such  understanding.  Look- 
ing at  the  Bill  as  one  for  the  total 
closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday,  the 
Government  could  not  support  it,  be- 
cause they  agreed  with  the  Beport  of 
the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  that 
public  opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
a  measure.  But  the  Gbvemment  were 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  doing 
something  in  the  direction  of  reform  in 
regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  hours  of 
closing  on  Sundays.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber pressed  the  Bill  to  a  second  read- 
ing, the  Government  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  a.  mills  said,  as  some  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  clubs,  he  wished 
to  say  a  word  on  that  subject.  In  Exeter, 
which  he  represented,  they  had  one  or 
two  of  such  institutions,  and  in  one  case 
it  appeared  that  the  club  was  formerly 
a  public-house,  which,  at  one  time,  did  a 
thriving  and  disreputable  business.  As 
a  club,  it  could  be  kept  open  all  day  and 
all  night,  and  also  on  Sundays.  The 
plan  of  membership  was  very  ingenious. 
A  person  came  in,  he  was  asked  if  he 
was  a  member.  If  he  was  not,  he  was 
duly  elected  on  payment  of  6(^.,  and  was 
supposed  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
purchasing  what  he  pleased.  It  was 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  present  Bill 
would  put  an  end  to  drinking;  if  the 
hon.  Member  thought  so,  he  would  find 
he  was  very  much  mistaken.  These 
clubs  were  quite  exempt  from  licence 
laws,  and  Parliament  must  not  suppose 
that  they  were  going  to  increase  temper- 
ance as  long  as  such  places  existed. 

Mr.  WALTEE  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  rather  to  remark  that  if  the  second 
reading  was  not  carried,  it  would  be  due 
rather  to  the  course  of  conduct  which 
had  been  foUowedbyitspromotersthanto 
anything  else.  He  could  have  wished  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetsbn) 
had  expressed  himself  more  clearly  than  he 
had  done  on  the  subject,  and  that,  gene- 
rally, there  had  been  a  fuller  statement 


of  opinion  by  the  Government.  As  far 
as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  would 
agree  to  the  Motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  BiU,  if  its  promoters  would 
assent  to  such  an  amendment  as  would 
limit  the  sale  of  liquors  on  Sundays 
during  certain  hours,  and  to  persons 
who  wished  a  supply  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  Bill,  as  at  present  drawn, 
placed  the  resident  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  bond  fide  traveller,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  glass  of 
fresh  beer  on  Sunday,  while  the  former 
would  not^ 

Mr.  STEVENSON  said,  he  had  stated 
in  his  opening  speech  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  an  instalment  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
Amendments  in  Committee  for  the  sale 
over  the  counter  of  what  was  popularly 
known  as  dinner  and  supper  beer. 

Lord  HENRY  SCOTT  must  say  the 
House  was  placed  in  a  very  embarrass- 
ing position  by  the  course  which  the  hon. 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  had  taken. 
He  had  himself  conducted  an  experi- 
ment very  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr. 
Eodwell),  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  it.  But  the  present 
Bill  was  one  to  prohibit  the  opening  of 
public -houses  on  Sunday  altogetner; 
and  he  thought  it  was  too  late  for  the 
hon.  Member  to  say,  at  the  close  of  the 
debate,  that  he  was  willing  so  to  alter 
his  Bill  that  he  himself  would  hardly 
know  it.  They  were  thereby  placed  in  a 
very  wrong  and  false  position  ;  and  he 
felt  so  strongly  that  such  practices  were 
very  objectionable  that  he  would  vote 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.' 

Mr.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Hants 
(Lord  Henry  Scott)  has  been  unneces- 
sarily hard  upon  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Shields  (Mr.  Stevenson).  The 
hon.  Member  brings  in  a  Bill  for  closing 

Sublic-houses  on  Sunday.  The  general 
ebate  has  been  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  object  of  the  Bill,  and  there  was  no 
urgent  speech  against  it  except  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds.  But  several 
objections  were  taken  against  the  exclu- 
sive character  of  the  Bill,  that  it  was 
too  stringent  with  regard  to  certain 
matters.  Therefore,  a  proposition  is 
made  that  some  modification  of  the  Bill 
should  take  place.    The  hon.  Member 
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for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter)  made  a  sng- 
gestion  which,  I  think,  has  been  men- 
tioned by  other  Members,  that  during 
some  part  of  the  day  we  should  allow 
drink  to  be  supplied  for  home  use. 
Many  hon.  Members  seemed  to  have  an 
honest  sympathy  with  that  view,  and  the 
hon  Member  for  South  Shields  said  he 
had  no  objection  if  the  House  would  go 
into  Committee.  That  is  no  more  than  is 
done  constantly  in  this  House.  He  has 
a  perfect  right  to  ask  the  House  to  divide 
on  the  Bill.  Pass  the  Bill,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  will  admit  the  modi- 
fication which  has  been  proposed  by  so 
many  influential  Members  of  the  House. 
I  hope  the  House  will  accede  to  the 
second  reading  with  that  understanding. 
My  own  impression  is  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling,  it  will  be  as 
far  as  public  opinion  at  present  will  go; 
but,  so  far,  it  would  be  of  great  service, 
and  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
great  majority  of  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  as  has  been  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  met.  I  rise  to  show  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Shields  is  right  in 
the  course  he  has  taken  with  regard  to 
the  Bill. 

Me.  STAVELET  HILL  said,  they 
had  come  down  to  vote  distinctly  on  a 
Bill,  contained  in  very  few  words,  which 
closed  public-houses  on  the  whole  of 
Sunday.  He  thought  it  was  not  fair  to 
the  House  that,  after  the  whole  argu- 
ment had  been  directed  to  that  Bill,  they 


should  be  called  upon  to  divide  upon  a 
totfidly  different  issue,  and  that  it  should 
be  said  in  the  country  that  by  now  TotLng 
against  the  second  reading  thej  were 
opposing  the  proposition  suggested  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Bodwell).  He 
protested  that  his  TOte  was  given 
against  the  Bill  as  it  had  been  pre- 
sented, and  not  against  the  proposal 
which  was  being  evolved  out  of  it,  and 
which  it  was  said  would  at  some  future 
time  be  laid  before  them. 

Mb.  monk  merely  rose  to  eugg^est  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Shields  that, 
as  the  Bill  which  he  now  proposed  was 
quite  different  from  that  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  House  for  discussion, 
he  should  withdraw  his  Bill,  and  bring 
in  another  in  terms  of  his  new  pro- 
posal. In  order  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber might,  he  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  Honh) 

The  House  divided:  —  Ayes  165; 
Noes  162  :  Majority  3. — (Div.  list, 
No.  156.) 

Debate  adjourned  tUl  To-morrow, 

Hotue  wyoiumed  at  five  minutet 
l>efore  Six  o'clock. 
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Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1702 


AcLAiTD,  Sir  T.  D.,  JDwwMhire^  N, 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrionlture,  Rea. 
1944 

Advocate,    The    Lord    (Right    Hon. 
W.   Watson),    Glasgow,  Sfo.    Uhi- 
versitiei 
Hiring  Fairs  (Scotland),  690 

VOL.  OOXLYn.   [thibd  sbbibs.] 


Afghanistan 
The  Territorial  Arrangements 

Demarcation  of  Territory,  Question,  Sir  Alex« 

ander  Gordon ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 

June  26,  722 
The  Khyber  Pass,  ^e,,  Questions,  Sir  George 

Campbell;  Answers,  Mr.  E.Stanhope/tmeSOy 

951 

The  War 

Disaster  to  the  lOM  Eussars,  Queation,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Sherlock ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley 
June  26, 719 

The  Treaty  of  Oandaimak,  Questions,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon;  Aniwers,  Mr.  E*  Stanhope 
June  28,  421 
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Afriea — B(mt\  Africa 

The  Zulu  War^OvertuTti  of  Peace,  Qaettion, 
The  Earl  of  Kimberley  ;  Answer,  Earl  Ca^ 
dogan  ;  short  debate  thereon  July  4, 1404 

Africa — South  Africa 

CoifMONS — 

The  Zulu  War 

Flogging,  Qnestions,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  Mr. 
Callan  ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  June  17, 

UettTuction  of  Zulu  Vtliages,  Qnestions,  Mr. 

O'Donnell;  Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

June  17,  28 ;  June  24,  ff36 ;  Questions,  Mr. 

O'Donnell  ;      Answers,     Colonel     Stanley 

June  26,  723 
Jrregufar  and  Volunteer  Forces,  Question,  Mr. 

Parnell ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

June  17,  SI ;— TA«  Cape  Mounted  Yeoutanry, 

Question,  Mr.  Whiiwell ;  Answer,  Sir  Miohael 

Hicks- Beach  June  27,  837 
Ambulance  Arrangementi,  Question, Mr.  Ernest 

Noel ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  June  19, 172 
Egcfstes   of  Brituh   Troops,   Question,  Mr. 

Justin    McCarthy  :    Answer,    Sir    Miohael 

Hicks-Beach  June  20,  693 
Seamen  and  Marines,  Question,  Lord  CharlM 

Beresford  ;    Answer,    Mr.    W.    H.    Smith 

July  8, 1289 
Alleged  Cruelties,  Qoettiona,  Sir  Wilfrid  Uw. 

son  ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stonley,  Sir  Miohael 

Hioks-Beaoh  July  7, 1726 

Peace  Negotiations 
Overtures  for  Peace — Detention  cf  Messengers, 

Question,  Mr.  Richard  ;  Answer,  Sir  Miohael 

Hicks-Beach  June  26, 692 
Negotiaiions   with    Cetewayo,    Question,    Sir 

Robert  Peel ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  July  6, 1560 
Latest  Telegram,  Questions,  Mr.  Richard,  Sir 

Robert  Feel,  Mr.  SuliiTan,  Mr.  Courtney  ; 

Answers,  Sir  Miohael  Hioks-B«ioh  Juiy  7, 

1720 

Despatches  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Question,  Mr. 
Mnndella ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
June  23,  420  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Mundella, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Courtney  ;  An- 
swers, Sir  Miohael  Hicks-Beaoh  July  3, 
1284 

Expenses  o/MUitary  Operations—Jncidence  of 
Cost,  Question,  Mr.  Rylands ;  Answer,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beaoh  June  24,  510 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Childers;  Answer,  Sir  Miohael 
Hicks- Beach  June  26. 720 

Estimates  of  Cost,  Questions,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  Childers  ;  Answers,  The  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exobeqner  July  3,  1280 

Cape  Cdony^Mr,  Justice  Fitipatrick,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  W.  11.  James ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  June  19,  169 

The  Orange  River  liibes.  Questions,  Mr. 
Goschen  ;  Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hioka- Beach 
June  23,  iS5 

Indentured  tiative  Women  and  Children,  Qoes- 
tion,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  Answer,  Sir  Miohael 
{iioks-Beach  June  24, 587 


AoHEW,  Mr.  E.  Vans,  Wigion  Co, 
Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland),  27,  28, 179 
Turkey — Crete— Murder  of  Mr.  W.  Andenon, 
422 

Agricultural  DistrcsM 

State  of  the  Country — Commercial  and  Agvi- 
cukural  Distress^' Notice  of  Motion  {Mr, 
MaeJver,  ObserTations,  Question,  The  Cban- 
eellor  of  the  E;[chequer ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Mao  iTer ;  Question,  Mr.  Newdegate  ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezehequer 
June  17,  32 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  July  4,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  **  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing Her  Majesty  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
agrienltuml  interest,  and  the  causes  to  which 
it  is  owing ;  whether  those  causes  are  of  a 
temporary  or  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
how  far  they  have  been  created  or  can  be  re- 
medied by  legislation"  {Mr.  ChapNn)  v., 
1425  ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words, 
Ac. : "  after  long  debate,  MoTcd,  <•  That  the 
Debate  be  now  adjourned"  {Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  :  Motion  withdrawn ;  Question  pot. 
and  negatiTed 

Words  added ;  main  QaestioD,  ma  amended,  put, 
and  agreed  to 

Agricultural  Statistics — T%$  WeMy  Cam 
Averages 
Question,  Mr.  Foljambo ;   Answer,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Talbot  June  26, 681 


AiRiiE,  Earl  of 

America,  Sotitb — Chili  and  Peru — Letters  of 

Marque,  671 
Valuation  of  Lands   (Soottand)  Amendment, 

Oomm.  18  ;  Report,  Amendt.  682,  684,  685; 

8R.  1268 


AtiHTAWDBB,  Colonel  C,  Ayrshire^  S. 

Army  Diseipline  and  Regulation,  Corom.  e/.  44, 
75,  842,  257.  274;  d,  45,  815,  816,  819; 
el.  46,  Amendt.  338,  840,  842,  343,  844, 
856 ;  el.  47,  447,  458 ;  Amendt.  465,  470 ; 
el.  48,  476;  el.  49,  492,  498;  d.  50, 
497  :  cl.  58,  504 ;  cL  54.  508 ;  cl.  66, 
518;  cl.  70,  553,  554;  e/.  76,  591,  788: 
cL  80,  801,  804  ;  cl.  81,  844;  H.  82,  851  ; 
el.  104,  1080  :  cl.  115,  1018  ;  cL  122, 1296 : 
«/.  131.  1340,  1842,  1574;  cl.  184.  1610, 
1614,  1618;  cl.  140,  1626;  cl.  147,  1680, 
1785,  1889 


Allcroft,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Wdrccsicr 

Charity  (Ezpenset  and  Accounts)  (No.  2),  2R. 
1821 

America^   South — Chili  and  Peru — The 
Hostilities — Letters  of  Marque 
Question,  The  Earl  of  Airlie ;  Answer,  The 
MarquoM  of  SaUibiU7  June  36>  671 
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Akde£B017,  Mr.  O.,  Glasgow 

Army — War   Department — Parobase  of  Hay, 

968,969,  1281,  1282,  1726 
Armv  DiscipIiDe  and  Regulation,  Gomm.eZ.  44, 

226 
Brazil— British  Claims,  427 
Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences),  96S 
Navy — Royal  Marines — Officers,  427 
Post  Office— Illegal  Lottery  Tickets,  1293 

Arbxtthnot,  Colonel  G.,  Hereford 

Army — Committee  on  Service  of  Officers  Under 

Age,  417,  418,  1711 
Armv  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  AT, 
464,  467  ;  cl.  48,  473  ;  cl  70,  660 ;  el,  80, 
804;  cl.  83,  8o4 ;  cl.  103,  1023;  el.  108, 
1037  :  c/.  124,  1301  ;  el.  129,  1319 ;  cl.  131, 
1400;  cl.  134,  1616,1618;  Amendt.1619; 
el.  147,  1671p  1730 ;  el.  148,  1890 ;  d.  149, 
1002 

Army 

HiSCKLLANEOUS   QuBSTIONS 

Army  {Entrance)  Preliminary  Examinatione, 
Question,  Sir  Henry  Havelook;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  Jii/y  3, 1287 

Army  (India)  Re-organization — Commistum  on 
Military  Expenditure  and  Re-orgamMOiion, 
Question,  Mr.  Onslow  :  Answer,  Mr.  £. 
Stanbope  June  19,  176 ;  Question,  Mr. 
Fawcett;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope /une SO, 
949 

Army  Organization — Regimental  Commands — 
Over  -  Regulation  Money,  Question,  Lord 
Truro ;  Answer,  Viscount  Bury  June  27, 
834 

Army  Organization  Committee — The  Members, 
Observations,  Viscount  Bury  June  20,  290  ; 
— The  Instructions,  Question,  Lord  Elcbo; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  June  23,  434 

Ordnance  Store  Department  Re-organization, 
Question,  Sir  George  Bowyer ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  June  19,  176 

Committee  on  Service  of  Oficers  under  Age, 
Questions,  Colonel  Arbuthnot  ;  Answers, 
Colonel  Stanley  June  23,  417  ;  July  7,  1711 

Discipline  of  the  Military  Schools,  Question, 
Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  June  19,  174 

Military  Prisoners  —  Corporal  Punishment, 
Question,  Mr.  Cnllan ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  July  5,  1648 

Payments  by  Replaced  Ofieers^- Passage  Money 
of  Ojficerg,  Notice  of  Utiestion,  Major  O'Gor- 
mnuJuiyi,  1426;  Question,  Major  O'Gor- 
man  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  July  7,  1722 

Relatives  of  Married  Soldiers  Pensions,  Ques- 
tion,   Colonel   Colthurst  ;   Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  June  17,  27 
The  1th  Dtaaoon  Guards — Billeting,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Arthur  Ilayter ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  7m/i/  7,  1716 
War  Department—Purchase  of  Hay,  Question, 
Mr.   Anderson  ;    Answer,   Colonel   Stanley 
June  30,  968 
[See  title  Navy} 

The  Auxiliary  Forces 

Artilltry  Volunteers— Schools  of  Instruction, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  Holma;  Answer,  Colonel 
Sunley  July  3,  1282 

[cont. 


Anur^^ont. 

Militia  Barracks  at  Chesterfield^  Question, 
Lord  George  Cavendish  ;  Answer,  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  June  24,  636 

The  Rityal  North  Gloucestershire  Militia^ 
Questions,  Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke,  Mr.  H.  Samuel- 
son  ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  June  20, 
306  ;  Observations,  Mr.  J.  R.  Torke,  Mr. 
Price  ;  Reply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  short  debate  thereon  June  27,  917 ; 
Question,  Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke  ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  June  30,  964 

The  Volunteers,  Question,  Mr.  Leighton ;  An- 
swer, Colonel  Stanley  July  7, 1723 

Yeomanry,  jre.  Adjutants,  Question,  Mr.  Dai- 
ry m  pie  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay 
June  23,  420 

Arms/ — Deaths  and  Invalids  on  Foreign 
Stations 
Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a 
Return  showing  the  numbers  aud  respective 
ages  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
in  the  Army  who  died  or  were  invalided  home 
from  Her  Majesty's  Indian,  Colonial,  and 
other  Foreign  Possessions  during  the  five 
years  from  January  1,  1874,  to  December 
31,  1878,  in  a  tabulated  form,  set  forth  in  the 
Notice  or  Motion  (The  Earl  of  Galloway) 
July  7, 1708  ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Army  Discipline  and  Regnlation  Bill 

{Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr, 

William  Henry  Smith,  2  he  Judge  Advocate 

General) 

e.  Committee— B.P.  June  17,  33  [Bill  88] 

Committee— R.p.  June  19,  183 
Committee — r.p.  June  20,  312 
Committee — b.p.  June  23, 437 
Courts  of  Inquiry,  Question,  Sir  Henry  ,'Have- 

look  ;    Answer,   Colonel  Stanley  June  24, 

642 
Committee — b.p.  June  24,  643 
Committee — b.p.  June  26,  780 
Committee— B.P.  June  27,  842 
The  Cai'0*'ni7\e-ta%ls,  Questions,  Mr.  Callan ; 

Answers,    Colonel   Stanley,    Mr.    Assheton 

Cross /un«  30,  961 
Committee — b.p.  June  30, 969  . 
Committee — b.p.  July  3,  1294 
Moved,  **  That   the  House  will  resolve  itself 

into  the  said  Committee  on  Saturday,  at  One 

of  the  clock"  (Ifr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ekehe- 

quer)  1401 
Amendt.    to    leave    out    **  One,"    and    insert 

"  Four  "  {Mr.  Parliell)  ;  Question  proposed, 

"That  'One'   Ac.;"    after    short    debate, 

Amendt.  withdrawn 
Original  Motion  withdrawn  ;    Resolved,  That 

this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  the  said 

Committee  on  Saturday,  at  half  after  One  of 

the  clock 
The  CaA^* -nine-tails.  Questions,  Mr.  Callan  ; 

Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 

Personal   Explanation,   Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  ; 

short  debate  thereon  July  A,  1421  ;  Question, 

Mr.  Paruell ;    Answer,  Mr.  Callan  July  6, 

1649 
Committee— B.r.  July  6,  1661 
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Army  DiidpUfke  and  RegulaHon  BiU-^^oni. 

The  "  Navy  Cat,"  Qnettion,  Mr.  Parnell :  An- 
swer, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  July  7,  172S;— 
Flopping,  Qaestion,  Mr.  Milbank ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanlej,  1724 

Committee — b.p.  July  7,  1728 

Flopping,  Questions,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Lawson,  Sir  Henry  James;  Answers, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross,  Colonel  Stanley  July  8, 
1864 

Committee»B.p.  July  8,  1887 

Artizam^  and  Labourer9^  Dwellings  Im- 
provement Act,  IS 75 
Question,   Colonel   Beresford  ;    Answer,    Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  July  3,  1288 

Artusaas'  DweUings  Aet  (1868)  Extension 
BiU 

{Mr.  Torrent,  Sir  Thomat  Cfhambers,  Mr,  Ooldney) 

e.  Committee*  ;  Report  June  23     [Bills  31-216] 
Committee  *  {on  re^omm,)  ;  Report  July  8 

[BUI  236] 

Ashley,  Hon.  A.  Evelyn  M.,  Poole 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  44, 

228;  eZ.  131,  13ff6 
Children's  Danjrerous  Performances,  2R.  1185 
Irish  Farmers — The  "  Spencer  System,"  Res. 

Lawrence,  Lord,  The  Late,  967 

Assheton,  Mr.  E.,  CUtheroe 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  131, 
1593;  el.  141,  1630;  el.  147,  1784 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
2001 

AttoeneyGbnbral,  Tlie(Sir  J.  Holkeb), 
Preeton 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  44, 

263,  279 :  el.  46.  320  ;  el.  83,  868  ;  d.  91, 

998,  990.  992.  994.  999,  lOOl  ;  el.  107. 1031; 

el.  126,  1303.  1304.  1306.  1307,  1308,  1309 ; 

el.  127.  1312  ;  el.  128,  1316  ;  el.  147,  1730, 

1888 ;  el   148,    1893,    1894 ;  el.   149,  1897, 

1899,  1900.  1901,  1906, 1906 
Bankruptcy  Act— Comptroller's  Report,  428 
Building  Societies— Loana— 6  &  7   Will.  IV. 

c.  32,  966 
Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences),  963.  1281 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment 

— Court  of  Bankruptcy,  London,  1287 

Bagehot  Park — New  Palace 

Question,  Dr.  Kenealy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gerard 
Noel  June  19,  181 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1700 
Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland),  Comm.  el.  8, 
Amendt.  14  ;  Report,  682 

Banking  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  Bill 
Question,  Colonel  Ormerod  Walker;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  ^zohtquer  July  7, 

ni6  ^ 


Bankruptcy  Aet — The  ComptroUer^s  Bs" 
port 
Question,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan :  Answer,  Tbe 
Attorney  General  June  23,  428 

Barclay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarihire 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Addreea, 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  1643 
Gun  Lioenoe  Act   (1870)    Amendment,   SR. 

124 
Railway a—Continnoos  Brakee,  691 

Barino,  Mr.  T.  0.,  Eeeex,  8. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  131, 
1366 

Public  Health  Act  (1876)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 8R.  286 

Barke,   Oolonel  F.  St.  John  N.,   Suf- 
folk, E. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  c2. 81, 
847  ;  ei.  148,  1894,  1896  ;  d,  149,  1900 

Barran,  Mr.  Alderman  J.,  L$9d% 

Law  and  J  ustioe— Prisoners  at  tbe  Yorkshire 
Assiiet,  178 

Barttelot,  Oolonel  SirW.B.,  Sueeex,  W. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  46, 
321  ;  cL  131,  1670;  el.  147,  1674,  1676, 
1740 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Ree. 
1961 

UniTcrsity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  648 

Baxter,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Montroee,  jce. 

Hiring  Fairs  (  Scotland),  690 
Spain— Mr.  Field,  Claim  of—"  Marie  Louise." 
1279 

BsAOH,   Bight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hiokb- 
(Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies), 

OloueesterehirCt  E, 
Africa  —  Cape    Colony  —  Mr.   Justice   Fits- 

patrick,  170 
Africa,  South — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Cape  Mounted  Yeomanry,  838 
Indentured  Women  and  Children,  638 
Orange  River  Tribes,  436,  436 
Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Despatches,  420, 1284 
Africa,  South  —  Zulu    War  —  Miacellaneout 
Questions 
Destruction  of  Zulu  Villages,  667 
Excesses  of  British  Troops,  693, 1796 
Expenditure,  640,  641,  720 
Irregulars,  The,  31 
Peace,  Overtures  of — Detention  of  Meseen- 

gers,  692  ;— Telegrams,  1720,  1721 
Plundering  of  Zulu  Villages,  29 
Canada,   Dominion   of — Loan  for  the  Paeifle 

Railroad,  173 
Post  Office— Victoria  Mail  Serrice  Ti&  Galle  or 

Colombo  to  Melbourne,  690 
Victoria,  Colony  of — Constitutional  Queetion, 

182 
Weit   Indies— JamaiM — Coolit   ImmigrmiioD, 
171 
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Beaconsfield,  Earl  of  (First  Lord  of 
tlie  Treasury) 
I^wrence,  Lord,  The  T^te,  929 
Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day — State  of  Ire- 
land, Explanation,  522 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1262 
Parliament — Pablio  Basiness—Hoar  of  Meet- 
ing for  Public  Business,  Res.  298 
Prince  Imperial,  The  Late — Statement,  402, 

946 
Universitj  Education  (IreUnd),  IR.  944,  1277 

Beauohamp,  Earl  (Lord  Steward  of  the 
Houseliold) 
Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  Comm. 
137 

Belmobe,  Earl  of 
Divinitj  School  (Church  of  Ireland),  2R.  1248, 

1261 
SmalUPox  Prisons  (Ireland).  525,  526 
Workmen's  Compensation,  2R.  523 

Benbtt-Stanford,  Mr.  V.  F.,  Shafiea- 
bury 
Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  2 R.  1185 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 

1954 
Prince  Imperial,  Death  of,  283 

Bentinck,  Eight  Hon.  O.  A.  F.  Caven- 
dish   (Judge   Advocate    Oeneral), 
JThiiehaven 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  47, 
444.467;  el.  52,  499,501  ;  cl.  122,  1296; 
^.  124,  Amendt.  1298,  1300  ;  el.  147,  1779 

Bbntinck,  Mr.  O.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W, 
Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1476 

Beeesford,   Lord  C.   W.   D.,    Watsr- 
ford  Co. 
Africa,  South— Seamen  and  Marines,  1289 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  C/.147, 
1758,  1768 

Bebesfobd,  Colonel  F.  M.,  Southwark 

Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1875,  1288 

Bebesfobd,  Mr.  O.  De  La  Poer,  Armagh 

Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  ^.1,  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  808, 809 

BiOGAR,  Mr.  J.  O.,  Cavan  Co. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  44, 
68,  83,  217,  284,  243;  el.  45,  317,  318; 
el.  46,  341 ;  el.  47,  451,  453  ;  el.  48,  473, 
483 ;  el.  51,  497 ;  el.  54,  509  ;  el.  70,  547, 
550;  el.  71,  558;  cl.  76,  593,  595,  732; 
el.  77.  753.  758,  764.  768,  772  ;  el.  79,  786  ; 
el.  83,  854  ;  el.  84,  874  ;  el.  86,  879  ;  el.  87, 
887.961  ;  el.  89,  970.  976;  el.  91,  994; 
cl.  96,  1004 ;  el.  98.  1020  ;  el.  104,  1028  ; 
el.  122,  1045  ;  el.  124,  1299 ;  el.  126,  1809  ; 
eL  129,  1328, 1332,  1340,  1350,  1356,  1363, 


BiGOAB,  Mr.  J.  G. — com. 

1364,  1402 ;  Amendt.  1408 ;  d.  131,  1567, 
1578,  1600,  1602 ;  el.  132.  Amendt.  1606 ; 
el.  140,  1626;  el.  141.  1628,  1630;  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  1638,  1639.  1645,  1646, 
1647,  1648,1649,  1656  ;d.  147,  1678,  1683, 
1776 ;  el.  148,  1894 ;  el.  149,  1899 ;  d.  150, 
1907;  el.  158,  1916 

Indian  Marine,  Comm.  284 

Ireland — Grand  Juries — County  Down  Grand 
Jury,  1717 
Poor  Law — Cootehill  Union,  1716 

Ireland — Poor  Law — Children  in  Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  903 

Money  Laws  (Ireland).  2  a.  116 

Navy  Estimates,  Comm.  888 

Half  Pay,  Ac.  to  OfiBcers  of   Nary   and 
Marines,  889 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 3R.  287 

Supply  —  Report,  Motion   for   Adjournment, 
1055,  1057 

Bills  of  Sale  (Ireland)  BiU 

{Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  0*8haughne9sy) 

e.  Read  3»  •  June  17  [Bill  46] 

I.  Read  1«*  {Lord  O'Bagan)  June  19    (No.  119) 


BiELEY,  Mr.  H.,  Maneh$9ter 

New  Northern  (Victoria)  University,  947 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
1984 


Blantybe,  Lord 

Valuation  of   Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment, 
Comm.  el.  10,  18 ;  3R.  1266 

BooBD,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Greenwich 
Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland)— Tenant  Right 
Meeting  at  Milltown,  703 

BoxTBKE,  Hon.  E.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs),   Lynn 
Regie 
Brasil— British  Claims,  427 
Cyprus — I'urohase  of  Land  by  Foreigners,  956 
Cyprus.  Motion  for  Papers,  384,  389 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 

KhediTe,  Abdication  of,  308, 310,  430,  431  ; 

— Succession,  958 
Papers.  1290,  1420 
France— New  Tariff  Law,  176 
Hayti,  GoTernment  of — Mr.  Maunder,  171 
India — ^British  and  Portuguese  India — Customs 

Union,  311 
Japan— Tariff,  The,  1286 
Nicaragua,  Republic  of,  720 
SerTia   and    Bulgaria — Commercial    Treaties 

with  Austria,  721 
Siam,   Kingdom    of— Action    of   Mr.    Knox, 

British  Consul  General,  719 
Spain— Mr.  Field,  Claim  of—"  Marie  Louise," 

1280 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Article   9— Rasure  of  the 
Fortresses,  1713 
Article  23— The  ProTinces,  435 
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BouBKi.  Hon.  R.  — eonL 

Treat/  of  Commeroe,  1873^FrtDoh  Duty  on 

Mineral  Oili,  1712 
Tarkey — Crete  —  Murder  of  Mr.  Anderson,  422 

Syria — GoTomment  of,  1417 
Turkej  and  Greeoe— -Paperi,  432,  954 

BowYBB,  Sir  G.,  Wexford  Co. 

Army — Ordnance  Store  Department  Re-organi- 

lation,  176 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  44, 

211,244;  cL  ISl,  1351 
Minipter  of  Commerce  and  Agricultare,  Res. 

1935 

Brand,   Right  Hon.   H.   B.   W.,  («m 
Speaesb,  The) 

Bbasset,  Mr.  T.,  JSdstingM 
Agricultaral  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1442 

Brasil — British  Claims 

Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bonrke 
Jwne  23,  427 

Bbight,  Right  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham 
Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1499 
Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland)— Tenant  Right 

Meeting  at  Milltown,  709.  711 
Army  Discipline  and  Reg[n1ation,  Comm.  cZ.  44, 

65;  oi.  131,  1361  ;  el.  147,  1744 
Canada,  Dominion  of— Loan  for   the   Paoifio 

Railroad,  173 
Egypt — Abdication  of  the  Khedive,  430 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 

2006 

Beioht,  Mr.  J.,  ManehesUr 

Building    Societies— Loans— 6  *  7  WiU.  IV. 

0.  32,  956 
New  Norihern  (Victoria)  University,  1287 

Bristowe,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Newark 
•Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  46, 
490  ;  d.  77,  752  ;  d.  148,  1892 

Bbown,  Mr.  A.  H.,   Wenloek 

Army  Discipline  and  ileguiation,  Comm.e^  44, 
78,  251  ;  cl.  45,  331  ;  <^.  46,  Amendt.  345, 
354:  cl.  96,  1004,  1011;  cl.  126,  1306; 
cl.  134, 1610,  1611 ;  cl.  137,  1621 

Bbowv,  Mr.  J.  C,  Rorsham 

Army  Ditoipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  44, 
40,64;  Amendt.  72;  d.  45,  Amendt.  315, 
317  ;  d.  46,  345,  356 ;  d.  55,  Amendt.  610  ; 
d.  76,  740  ;  cL  83, 865 ;  d.  108,  1031, 1032 ; 
d.  134, 1614 

Brueit,  Mr.  H.,  Carlow  Co. 

Gun   Licence   Act   (1870)    Amendment,    2R. 

Amendt.  127 
Money  Laws  (Ireland),  2R.  115 
SpiriU  in  Bond,  2R.  1223 


BiTOOLEXTOH,   Duko  of 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1703 
Valuation  of  Lands  ( Scotland)  AmendmMit»  3R. 
1269 


Building  Sodeties—LoanS'^  ^  7   WUl. 
IF.  e.  32 
Question,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright ;  Answer,  Tho  At- 
torney General  June  30,  956 


BuBT,  Mr.  T.y  Morpeth 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Conun.  d.  44, 
268 


BxjBY,    Viscount    (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  War) 

Army — Deaths  and  Invalids  on  Foreign  Sta- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Return,  1708 

Army  Organisation — Regimental  ComBaands— 
Over-Regulation  Money,  834 

Army  Organisation  Comniitt«e — Members,  290 

Prince  Imperial,  The  Late,  1072,  1074 


Cabooan,    Earl   (Under  Secretary   of 

State  for  the  Colonies) 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Overtures  of  Peace, 
1405, 1406 


Caibns,    Earl    (see   Ghascellob.,    The 
Lord) 


Oallan,  Mr.  P.,  Bundalk 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War — Flogging,  26 
Army — Military  Prisoners — Corporal  Ponish* 

ment,  1548 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill — Cat-o*- 
Nine-TniU.  951.952.  1421, 1423, 1424,  1549, 
1725;-Navy  Cat,  1724 
Army  Discipline  and  Kogulntion,  Comm.  cL  44, 
70,  71,  212,  217  ;  Motion  for  reporting  Pro. 
grew,  280,  282  ;  cl.  47.  450  ;  d.  87,  884 ; 
el.  131,  1355,  1359,  I36U  1308,  1372,  1400, 
1674,  1676;  d.  134,  1617;    cl.  141,   ir>64, 
1600,  inei,  1662  ;  d.  147,  1668, 1674, 1676. 
1677,  1683,1767 
Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  129 
Ireland — Miscellnneous  Questions 

Anti-Rent  Agiution — Tenant  Right  Meet- 
ing at  Milltown,  712 
Grand  Juries,  436 
Landlord  and   Tenant— "Threatened   Evie- 

tion  of  a  Priest,  434 
Law    and  Justice->Coronership  of  Lime- 
rick, 419 
Religious  Disturbanoes  in  the  Weat  of  Ire- 
land, 838, 839 
Tyrone   County    Coort— Sir   Franoia   W. 
Brady,  1283 
Parliament — Order  of  Business,  542 

Privilege— Note-taking  in  MembeTs'  Side 
Gallery,  1727 
Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Intei^ 
ments),  3R.  286  ;  Motion  for  Adjonmmcst, 
287 
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Callaw,  Mr.  P.-— «0»U. 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Mefropolis) — 
Breach  of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Spe- 
cial Keport,  1872 ;  Amendt.  1878,  1875, 
1880.  1884,  1885  ;  Nomination  of  Select 
Committee,  1960,  1902 

Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Gomm.  eh  1,  809 

Zulus,  Exhibition  of  1866 


Cambridge,   Duke   of   (Field  Marshal 
Oommanding-in-Chief) 
Prince  Imperial,  The  LAte— Statement,  401 


Cameron,  Dr.  C,  Glasgow 

Post  Office— Cape  and  Zanzibar  Mail  Contrmot, 
947 


Campbell,  Lord 

Prince  Imperial,  The  Late,  945 


Campbell,  Sir  O.,  Kirkcaldy,  ^e. 

Army — Discipline  of  the  Military  Schools,  174 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cL  44, 
252,  265,  270  ;  d,  49,  492,  498,  494  ;  el,  52, 
501  ;  el.  53, 506  ;  el.  70,  Amendt. 558  ;  el.  72, 
660,569  ;  d.  74,  588,  584  ;  el,  75,  Amendt. 
588.  589 ;  el  76,  784,  -746 ;  eL  79,  785  ; 
el,  80,  792,  793  ;  <;;.  81,  Amendt.  842,  844, 
846  ;  el.  82,  Amendt.  848,  849,  850  ;  el.  83, 
870,872;  el.  91,  987,  988,  902,  993,  994, 
998,  1001  ;  el.  127,  Amendt.  1312  ;  cl.  128, 
1316;  el.  129,  1320.  1321;  el.  137,  1621, 
1623;  el,  140,  1626;  ef.  141,  1627,  1631  ; 
d.  147,  1672;  d,  148,  1891,  1893;  Amendt. 
1895 

Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  898 

East  India  Railway,  Oonsid.  1103  ;  Amendt. 
1191.  1198,  1204;  d,  7,  Amendt.  1206; 
d.  31,  Amendt.  1208 

Egypt — Abdication  of  the  Khedire,  Explana^ 
tion,  727 

India — Miscellaneons  Questions 

Afghan istan — Territorial    Arrangements-* 

Khyber  Pass,  Ao.  951 
British  and    Portuguese    India — Customs 

Union,  311 
Coolies,  Emigration  of,  905,  906 
Governor  General,  Council  of  The,   424, 

425 
Illegal  Lotteries  in  Racing  Sweeps,  1714 
Portuguese  Coloniee— Customs  Tariff,  425 
India — Council  for  India,  Motion  for  Papers, 
105 

Lawrence,  Lord,  The  Late,  Funeral  of,  1418, 

1419 
Parliament — Public  Business,  State  of,  1293 
Treaty  of  Berlin^ Article  23— The  Prorinces, 

435 


Campbbll-Bannerman,  Mr.  H.,  Stirling, 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d,  71, 

557  :  eL  148,  1890 
East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1116 


Camperdown,  Earl  of 
Edmunds,   Mr.  Leonard,  Motion  for  a  Seleei 

Committee,  1 412 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Hour  of 

Meeting  for  Public  Business,  Res.  297 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1262 
Valuation   of  Lands  (Scotland)   Amendment, 

Comm.  14  ;  Report,  688 ;  dR.  Amendt.  1268 

Canada,  Dominion  of — Loan  for  ih§Paeifie 
Railroad 

Question,  Mr.  John  Bright  ;  AD9#6r,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  Jane  19, 178 

Cape  Colony — Mr.  Justico  FitMpatriek 
Question,   Mr.  W.   H.  James ;    Answer,   Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  June  19,  169 

Carlinoford,  Lord 
Divinity  School  (Churdh  of  Ireland),  ^R.  1261 

Carlisle,  Bishop  of 
Children's  Dangerous    Performances,  Comm. 
187 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of 

London  Bridge,  3R.  181  ;  Amendt.  671,  681 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Armenia,  Addresi  for  Cor- 
respondence, 811,  822 

Cavendish,  Lord  G.  H.,  Derbyshire,  I^, 

Army — Militia  Barracks  at  Chesterfield,  536 

Cecil,  Lord   E.    H.    B.    G.  (Surveyor 
Oeneral  of  Ordnance),  Essex,  W, 

Army — Militia  Barracks  at  Chesterfield,  536 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  e2. 47, 
441 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  Birmingham 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation — Cat-o'-Nine- 
Tails.  1423 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  e/.  44, 
45.  60.  61,  206,  242.  271 ;  el  88,  Amendt. 
861,  862,  870;  d.  131,  1388,  1400,  1401, 
1551,  1558,  1565,  1586,  1591,  1592,  1596, 
1601  ;  d,  147,  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 1730. 1734,  1788,  1806 

Servia  and  Bulgaria*— Commercial  Treaties 
with  Austria,  721 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Earl  Cairns) 

Companies  Acts  Amendment,  2K.524 
Divinity  School  (Church  of  Ireland),  2R.  1260 
Edmunds,  Mr.  Leonard— *' The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral V,  Edmunds,"  168 ;  Motion  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  1411 
India  (Finanees,  Ac.) — Petition,  Ac.  105, 166 
Insurance  Companies — Participation  of  Profits, 

981 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  el  2,  135  : 

el,  4, 186 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  d,  3,  9 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1699,  1703 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Officers),  2R. 

138,  184 
University  Education  (Ireland),  670  ;  IR.  931, 

945, 1247:  2R.  1854,  1859, 1860 
Worknen't  CompensatioD,  aR.  522 
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Ohanoellob  of  the  Ezohbqueb  (Eight 
Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Nobthcotx),  Devon, 

Africa,  Soath — Zulu  War — Estimates  of  Cost, 
1280,  1281 
Negotiations  with  Cetewayo,  1550 
AfrricaUural  Distress,  Motion  for  ao  Address, 

1533, 1536.  1541,  1543 
Army— Auxiliary    Forces— North    Gloucester 

MUitia,  928 
Army  Dlsoipline  and  ReguIation^Cat-o'-Nine- 

Tails,  1422, 1864 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  44, 

44,  209,  217  ;  el  59. 519  ;  cZ.80. 802  ;  el  87, 

887;    el  122,  1045.  1046;    d.  131.   1352. 

1878,1380, 1381. 1887, 1991, 139S  ;  Amondt. 

1401,  1402.   1572,   1594;    el   140.    1625; 

el  141,  1628, 1630,  1687.  1638.  1646,  1656, 

1661 ;  el  147.  1669, 1678, 1788, 1745, 1788, 

1819,  1820 
Banking  and  Joint  Stock  Companies,  1716 
Council  of  India,  Motion  for  Papers,  Amendt. 

106 
Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  397 
East  India  Railway.  Consid.  1140,  1206 
Education  (Wales).  Res.  1179,  1181 
Egypt— Abdication  of  the  Kh.»dive,  309,  430  ; 
—Explanation,  726,  728,  729 
Papers,  1290 
England— State  of  the  Country — Commercial 

and  Agricultural  Distress,  32 
Flooding  of  Rivers,  172 
Indian  Natire  Troops — Cost  of  ConTcyanee  to 

Europe,  17lS 
Inland   Refenue — Income    Tax^Sohednle  A. 

1418 

Ireland— Anti- Rent  Agitation — Tenant  Right 
Meeting  at  Milltown.  698,  699,  707.  711 

Ireland— Poor  Law— Children  in  Irish  Work- 
bouses,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee.  903 

Lawrence,  Lord,  The  Late,  957  ;— Funeral  of, 
1419 

London  Bridge,  3R.  675 

Metallic  Currency  and  Trade — Royal  Commis- 
sion, 1421 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1936,  1953 

Nary  Estimates,  888 

New  Northern  (Victoria)  University,  947 

Parliament— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Order  of  Business,  436 
Privilege— Note-taking  in  Members'  Side 

Gallery,  1727 
Public  Business.  179.  1292. 1298 

Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  (Scotland),  419 

Post  Office— Cape  and  Zaniibar  Mail  Con- 
tract, 947 

Public  Loans  Remission — Interest  Unpaid,  1864 

Supply— Report,  1052. 1057 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)  — 
Breach  of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Spe- 
cial Report,  1869,  1877;  Amendt.  1878, 
1884,  1885  ;  Nomination  of  Select  Commit- 
tee, 1956  :  Amendt.  1960,  1964 

Turkej— Murder  of  Mr.  Ogle,  424 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  668 

Channel  Islands  (Applicability  of  Acts) 

Bill  iMr,  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Seeretary 
Cros9f  Mr,  Solieitor  General) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1«  *  July  8  [Bill  287] 


Ghapldt,  Mr.  H.,  Linedmhire,  Mid. 
Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address. 

1425,  1543 
Anti- Rent  Agitation  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 

Meeimg  at  Milltown,  705,  715,  716 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrioultore,  Rm. 

1952 


Charity  Commiuion — The  ErpenMi 
Question,    Mr.     Pell ;    Answer,    Sir    Hanry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  June  23,  436 


Charily  (Expenses  and  Accounts) 

(Sir  Henry  SOwin-Ibheteon,  Mr,  ChaneeUor  ef 

the  Exehequer) 

C.  Ordered ;  read  1»*  June  26  fBill  281] 

BiU  withdrawn  •  June  27 

Charity  (Expenses  and  Accounts)  (Ho.  8) 

Bill    {Mr.  Saikee,  Sir  Henry  Selwin^Iibet' 

eon,  Mr,  Chaneellor  of  the  Exehequer) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  June  30, 1057 

Resolution  reported,  and    agreed    to ;       Bill 

ordered  ;  read  l^*  July  1  [Bill  280] 

Read  2«,  after  short  debate  July  7,  1821 

Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Salford 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cL  73, 
Amendt.  576,  577 

Ohildbrs,  Right  Hon.  H.  0.  E.,  Pante- 

fract 
Africa,  South— War  Expenditure,  541,  720, 

1281 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  83, 

858;  el  149.1904.  1907 
East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1135, 1140,  1187. 

1199 
'  Egypt— KhediTO,  Abdication  o^  808 
Navy  Estimates,  Comm.  888 

Military  Pensions  and  AUowanoet,  889 

Children's  Dangerous  Perlbrmances  Bill 

[H.L.]         (The  Earl  De  La  Warr) 
I  Committee*  June  17  (No.  64) 

Committee,  after  short  debate  June  19,  137 

Report  *  June  24  (No.  122) 

Read  3"  *  June  26 
e.  Read  1«  •  (ifr.  Evelyn  Aehley)  June  30 

[BiU  229] 

Read  2*.  after  short  debate  July  1, 1185 

Committee— B.p.  July  3, 1404 

Committee  * — b.p.  July  7 

Civil  Procedure  Acts  Repeal  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Lord  Chaneellor) 
I  Presented ;  read  1«  *  June  27         (No.  132) 

Clintow,  Lord 

Endowed  Schools  Aots,  Motion  for  Retunts. 
534         . 
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Coal  Mines 
DinoM  CoJUery  Explotiony  Question,  Mr.  Mao- 
donald  ;  Aniwer,  Bir.  Assbeton  Cross /u/y  4, 
1417 
Explosion  of  Firedamp  at  Blantyre,  Questions, 
Mr.  Macdonald  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assbeton 
Cross  July  3,  1290 

OooAN,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  Ktldivre 

UniTersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  666 
Cole,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Penrt/n,  ifc. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  63, 

604,  505 
Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offences),  1281 

COLEBIDOE,  Lord 

Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  el,  2,  Amendt. 
135  ;  el,i,  Amendt.  136 

Colonial  Defences — Loans 
Question,  Colonel  Arbuthnot ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 
U.  Smith /uyi«  23,  417 

CoLTHTTBST,  ColoDol  D.  La  Zouche,  Cork 
Co, 

Arm  J — RelatiTes  of  Married  Soldiers — Pen- 
sions, 27 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  45, 
310  ;  el,  46,  Amendt.  339.  841,  342  ;  el.  53, 
503  ;  el,  70,  550  ;  el.  76,  590,  ^(02, 593, 735  ; 
el.  129, 1323,  1826 ;  el,  131,  1335 ;  el,  149, 
1899 

Ireland — Church  Missions  in  the  North — Cir- 
culation of  Offensive  'Prncts,  Ac.  950 

Ireland — Poor  Law — Children  in  Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  897 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  (1870) 
Amendment,  2 R.  1243 

Common  Law  Procedure  and  Judicature 
Acts  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Waddy,  Mr,  Wheelhouae,  Mr,  Eidky) 

e.  Considered  *,  debate  adjourned  June  20 

[Bill  181] 

Commons  Act  (1876)  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr,  Fell,  Mr,  Shaw  Lefevre,  Sir  Walter  B, 
Barttelot,  Lord  Edmond  Fitsmauriee) 

€,  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  July  4  [Bill  233] 


Commons  Act  (1876)  Amendment  (No-  2) 

Bill     (Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.   WalpoU,  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmauriee,  Sir  Henry  Peek) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1*  •  July  8  [BiU  240] 

Companies  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

(The  lord  Aherdare) 
h  Read  2%  after  short  debate  June  24, 524 


Consolidated  Fund  (No.  4)  Bill 

(Mr,  EaikeSf  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Henry  Seltoin-IbbeUon) 

c.  Resolntion  in  Committee  June  19 

Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to ;   Bill  or- 
dered :  read  l*>  *  June  20 

Read2^*/ttf}<?28 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  24 

Read  3*>  *  June  25 
I,  Read  \^*  { Earl  of  BeaeonsfiM)  June  2t 

Read  2*  ^  June  21 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  30 

Read  3«  *  July  1 

Royal  Assent  JWy  3      [42  <fe  43  Viet.  c.  20] 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts — Out- 
break of  Foot-and- Mouth  Disease  at 
Derby 
Question,  Colonel  Kingscote ;    Answer,  Lord 
Greorge  Hamilton  June  19, 174 

Conyention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal  Bill 

(The  Lord  0' Hay  an) 
I.  Read  3*  •  June  20  (No.  77) 

Conyeyancing  and  Land  Transfer  (Scot- 
land) Act  (1874)  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Yeaman,  Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Cameron) 

e.  Committee  *  ;  Report  July  7  [Bill  198] 

Considered  *  Jtdy  8 
Read  3<>*  July  9 

CoinnroHAM,  Lord  F.  N.,  Clare 
Fisheries  (Ireland)— Loans  to  Clare  Fishermen, 

418 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1,  810 

Cork  Borongh  Quarter  Sessions  Bill 

(Mr,  Murphy,  Mr,  Shaw,  Mr,  Ooulding, 

Colonel  Colthuret) 

e,  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  June  27  [BUI  226] 

Read  2<>  *  July  1 
Committee  • — b.p.  July  3 
Committee  *  ;  Report  July  7 
Read3«»»/M/y8 

Costs  Taxation  (House  of  Commons)  Bill 

(The  Lord  Freeident) 

I,  Read  S^*  June  17  (No.  99) 

Royal  Assent  July  3      [42  <fe  43  Viet.  o.  17] 

CoxjBTNEY,  Mr.  L.  H.,  Liskeard 

Africa,  South^Zulu  War— Despatches  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  1285 
Peace  Negotiations  ^Telegram,  1721 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  181, 

1383,  1395 
Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  2R.  1186  ; 

Comm.  1404 
Council  of  India,  Motion  for  Papers,  108 
East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1130 
Egypt — Abdication  of  the  Khedive,  431 
Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)— Breach 

of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special  Report, 

1879;    Nomination  of   Select    Committee, 

1960,  1965 
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OowEN,  Mr.  J.,  Newe<utU'On-Tyn$ 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.eL  HI, 

1653 
Boiler  Explosion  at  Stone  Clough,  31 
Tramwaji — Wantage  Tramway,  092 

O&ANBBOOK,  Viscount  (Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India) 
India  (Finances,  ^.)f  Petitioti,  Ao.  150 
Indian   Priaoipalitiea — Rights  of   Saooession, 

Rei.  1415 
UniTersity  £dvcation  (Ireland),  8R.  1831 

Criminal  Code  {Indietabh  Offence*)  Bill 
Qaestion,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney (xeneral  June  30,  953 ;  Question,  Mr. 
Cole ;  Aaiwer,The  Attorney  Oenerai /«2y  3, 
1381 

Obiminal  Law 

Ths  Eutton  Square  Murder,  Question,  Sir 
William  Eraser ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Gross  July  7,  1727 

The  Queen  v.  Cattro^The  Conviet  Ortan, 
Question,  Dr.  Kenealy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton Cross  July  8 f  1863 

VaeeinaHon  Act,  1871,  Question,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater-Booth  June  10, 
179 

Gbobs,  Eight  Hon.  R.  A.  (Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Lancashire f  8.  W, 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Bill — Cat-o'- 
Nine.Tails,  952,  1864 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cL  44, 
62,  63,  214  ;  d.  53,  505  ;  cl.  72,  571  ;  c;.77, 
773 ;  d,  88,  864 ;  ch  87,  880,  884  ;  cl.  96, 
1003.  1004;  cl.  103,  1026;  d.  104,  1028  ; 
el.  108,  1033 ;  ch  109,  1034  ;  cl,  126,  1308  ; 
e/.  129,  1324;  Amendt.  1331  ;  el.  131, 1336^ 
1340, 1341, 1344, 1354, 1355, 1363  ;  Amendt. 
136.7,  1403,  1555,  1566,  1559,  1564,  1566, 
1507,  1509,  1584,  1594,  1597,  1598,  1599, 
1600,  1601,  1602,  1003 ;  d.  137.  1622  ; 
d,  141,  1647,  1650;  cl,  147.  1667.  1675, 
1678,  1734,  1801 

Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  1875,  1288 

Boiler  Explosion  at  Stone  Clough,  31 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  2R.  1186 

Criminal  Law— Euston  Square  Murder,  1727 
"  Queen  v,  Castro,"  1863 

Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1872— In&nt  Mor- 
tolity,  Exeter,  948 

Law  and  Justice — Bridport  County  Court — Mr. 
Lefroy,  1424 
Prisoners  at  the  Yorkshire  Assises,  174 

Licensing  Acts — Exemption  Licences — South- 
ampton Borough  Magistrates.  840 

Lunacy  Commissioners.  1279 

Metropolis — Main  Drainage.  1279 

Mines,  Coal — ^Dinas  Colliery  Explosion.  1417 
Explosion  of  Fire  Damp  at  Blantyre,  1291 

Mining  Accidents.  949 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Res. 
1947.  1951 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Intor- 
mcnts),  3R.  288 

[COftf. 


Cross,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.- 

Truck  System—  Nailers  and  Rivet-makeny  724 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2K.  669.  6«9 
New  Northern  (Victoria)  University,  1387 
Zulus,  Exhibition  of.  1865. 18M 

Cnielty  to  AnimalH  Bill  [k.l.] 

{^The  Lord  Trum) 
I,  Prewmted  ;  read  1**  June  24         (No.  lU) 

OxTNiNOHAME,  Sir  W.  J.  M.,    -4yr,  ^. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Cooim.  eL  46, 

831 ;  el,  47,  469 
Poor  Uw  Medieal  Relief  (Sootland).  419 

Customs  and  Inland  Rerenue  Bin 

(Mr,  BaikeSf  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exekefuar, 

Sir  Henry  Sdunn-IhbeUon) 

e.  Read  3«  •  June  26  [BUI  ISO] 

I  Read  1**  ( The  Lord  Preeident)  June  97 

Read  2*  *  ;  Committee  negatived  June  30 

Read  3'  •  July  1 

Royal  Assent  Julf  8        [43  *  43  Vtd.  c.  81] 

Cnstoms  Bnildings  Bill 

(ifr.  Noel,  Sir  Eenry  Selwin-IhbeUon) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  June  30  [BUI  888] 

Rcad2«»/uZy7 
Committee*  ;  Report  July  8 

CuetofM  Ee-arffanutation 
The  Clerieal  Service,  Qaestions,  Sir  Edward 

Watkin,  Mr.  Ritchie;  Answers,  Sir  Henry 

Selwio.Ibbetson  Jume  19, 180 
CivU  Service  IVritert,  Question,  Mr.  Raithboiie; 

Answer,  Sir  Henry  Salwin-IbbetsoB  /tow  30, 

955 

Cffprue 
AdnUnUtraHon   of  Juttiee  —  Punishment   of 

Priests,  Observations,  Lord  Stanley  of  Al- 

derley ;   Keply.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbnry 

June  17. 19 
BeaWi  of  the  Troops,  Question.  Mr.  Monk; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  July  7. 171 S 
Purchase  of  Land  by  Foreigners,  Question,  Sir 

Charles  W.   Dilke  ;    Answer.   Mr.    Boorke 

June  30,  956 

Cj/prus 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  June  90,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  *<  an  homUe 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  She  will  be  graciously  pleaaed  te 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House.  Copies  of  the  Ordinance  No.  VIU.  of 
1879,  giving  power  to  the  (xtoveniment  ef 
Cyprus  to  exile  persons  without  trial : 

"Of  the  Ordinance  No.  VL  of  1878^  prohibti- 
ing  the  sale  of  land  to  any  bat  British  or 
Turkish  subjects : 

"And.  of  the  OrdinaoeeNo.  XVL  of  1879,  ooa- 
fiscating  uncultivated  lands"  (Sir  Charitt 
W,  Dilke)  V.  358  ;  Question  proposed.  *'  That 
the  words.  d»c. ; "  alter  long  debate.  Q^ki- 
tion  put,  and  negatived 

Words    added;    main  Question,  as  amended, 
pot,  and  agreed  to  P.P,  [SS51] 
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Daleymple,  Mr.  0.,  Buteshire 

Armj — Teomanrj,  Ao.  AdjuUnUi,  420 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Gomm.  el.  44, 

248;  ei.  131,1397 
Post  OflBee— Contract   with    the   PeninBolar 

and  Oriental  Company,  423 


DELAHxmTT,  Mr.  J.,  Water  ford  Co, 

Money  Laws  (Irehuid),  2a.  110,  117 


Db  La  Wakb,  Earl 

Ohildren'i  Dangerous  Perfbrmanoes,  Oomm. 

137 
Egypt— Deposition  of  the  Khedife,  671 
Workmen's  Compensation,  2R.  623 


Denison,  Mr.   0.  Beckett-,  Yorkshire^ 

JF.R,,  K  Div. 
Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland)— Tenant  Right 

Meeting  at  Milltown,  717,  718 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.tfZ.  131, 

1687 ;  el.  140,  1626 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Article  9 — Rasare  of  the 

Fortresses,  1718 


DiOKBON,  Major  A.  O.,  Dover 

Prinoo.Imperial,  The  Late,  810 


DiLKE,  Sir  C.  W.f  Chelsea,  ife, 

Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 

Meeting  at  Milltown,  718 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Oomm.  el.  44, 
63.  236,  264.  274,  278  ;  cl.  70,  640  :  H.  72, 
668:    cL   131,  1389;   el.  147,  1786,  1762, 
1818,1820;  cl.  168,  1016 
Charity  (Expenses  and  Accounts)  (Ko.  2),  2R. 

1821 
Cyprus — Purchase  of  Land  by  Foreigners,  966 
Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  368,  379,  389 
Indian  Marine,  Oomm.   Motion   for  Adjourn- 
ment, 1141 
Tower  Uigh  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis) — Breach 
of  PriYJlego — Consideration  of  Special  Report, 
1871  ;    Nomination   of   Select    Committee, 
1068 
Turkey  and  Greece— The  Papers,  482 


DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.y  Swansea 

Army  Discipline  and  Keguiation,  Oomm.  ^L  44, 
270 ;  el.  131,  1376, 1383  ;  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress,  1309 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  2R.  1186 

Hampton  Court  Park  —  The  Master  of  the 
Horse,  436 

Indian  Marine,  Oomm.  284 

Lunacy  Commissioners,  1279 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrionltare,  Res. 
1954 

Parliament — Public  Business,  State  of,  1293 

Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  Order  for  resuming 
Debate  discharged,  641 

Public  Health  Act  (1876)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 3  R.  286 ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  t6. 

Supply,  Report,  1064 


Dispengaries  (Lfeland)  Bill 

( Viseount  Sutehinton) 

I  Read  2*  •  June  26  (No.  88) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  JtUy  1 
Read3«*  Ju2y3 

Divinily  School  (Churcli  of  Ireland)  Bill 

( The  Earl  of  Belmore) 
I.  Bill  withdrawn,  after  debate  July  8, 1248 

DoDBON,  Right  Hon.  J.  O.,  Chester 

Public   Loans   Remission  —  Interest    Unpaid, 

1863 
Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)— Breach 

of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special  Report, 

1871,  1878,  1880 

Dogs   R^rolatlon  (Ireland)  Act  (1866) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Jamee  Lowther,  Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral  for 

Ireland 

e.  Question,    Major    Nolan ;    Answer,     Mr.    J. 
Lowther  June  30,  966 
Bill  withdrawn  •  June  80  [BxU  129] 

DoNouoHMOBS,  Earl  of 
UniTcrsity  Ednoation  (Ireland),  SR.  1^48 

Duff,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Banffshire 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1480,  1490 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comtn.c/.  181, 

1376 
Herring  Trade^ Brands,  1716 

DuNDAs,  Hon.  J.  C,  Richmond 

Tower  lli^h  Level  Bridge  ( Metropolis) — Breach 
of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special  Report, 
1878  ;  Nomination  of  Select  Committee,  1968 

DxmRAVEN,  Earl  of 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House— Hour  of 
Meeting  for  Public  Business,  Res.  291 


East  India  Railway  Bill  {by  Order) 

e.  Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill,  as  nmended,  be  now 
taken   into  Consideration  "  {Mr.  J.  O.  Hub- 

.  hard)  July  1,1074 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  *'  That,"  and  add 
"  this  House,  adopting  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  Specinl  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  this  Bill  was  referred,  is  of 
opinion  that  its  provisions  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  precedent  for  defining  the  terms 
on  which  the  Indian  Government  may  here- 
after exercise  its  right  of  acquiring  possession 
of  the  other  guaranteed  Railways  in  India  " 
{Mr.  Faweett)  v. ;  Question  proposed,  **  That 
the  words,  Ao. ;"  alter  long  debate,  Question 
put,  and  negatived 

Words  added  ;  main  Question,  as  amended,  put, 
and  agreed  to 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
taken  into  Consideration  "  {Mr.  J.  O,  Hub" 
bard)  July  2,  1 187 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  ''  now,"  and  add  *'  upon 
Wednesday  next "  {Sir  Oeorge  Campbell) ; 
Question   proposed,   "That    'now,'    ^. ; 
after  short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 
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Edmonstone,   Admiral   Sir   W.,    Stir- 
Ungshire 
UniToriity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  654 

JSdmunds,  Mr.  Leonard—**  The  Attorney 
General  y.  Edmunds  " 

QneitioDip  The  Earl  of  Redesdale :  Aniwer, 
The'  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon ;  Ob- 
■enrationi.  The  Lord  Chancellor  June  19, 
167 

MoTed,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inqaire  into  the  proceedings  taken  npon 
an  order  of  reference  made  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  on  the  26th  June  1860  in  an 
action  entitled  "Edmunds  v.  Greenwood/' 
and  in  relation  to  the  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tors  under  the  said  order  of  reference  ( The 
Earl  of  Redeedale)  Jtdy  4, 1407 ;  after  short 
debate,  on  Question  ?  resolred  in  the  nega- 
tive 

Education     Department    (England    and 
Wales) 
Expenditure  on  Elementoary  Schools,  Question, 
Mr.  J.  R.    Yorke;   Answer,   Lord  George 
Hamilton  /un«  26,  730 
London  School  Board  Expenditure^  Questions, 
Sir  Ughtred  Kajr-Shuttleworth,  Mr.  W.  £. 
Forster;  Answers,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
June  19, 177 

Education  ( Wales) 

Mdfed,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it 
is  the  dutj  of  the  Government  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  assisting  any  local  effort 
which  roaj  be  made  for  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency of  higher  education  in  Wales"  {Mr, 
Eustey  Vivian)  July  1,1141 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  <*  assisting  any  local 
effort  which  may  be  made  for"  (Viscount 
Emtyn)  ;  Question  proposed,  <*  That  the 
words,  Ao. ; "  after  lo^g  debate.  Question 
put.  and  negatived 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put ;  A.  54,  N. 
105;  M.  51     (D.  L.  142) 

EoKRTOw,  Hon.  A.  F.  (Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty).   Lancashire, 
S.E. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  eL  44, 

275 
Navy  Contracto— Dutch  Hay,  1726 

EoEBTON,  Hon.  Admiral  'F.fDerhyshire,E. 
India — Tenders  fer  Supplies,  428 

Eyypt 
Abdieaiion  of  the  Khedive^  Observations,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Otway,  Mr.  Childers ;  Replies,  Mr. 
Bourke,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
June  20,  807  ;  Question,  Earl  Granville ; 
Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  June  28, 
404 ;  Question,  Mr.  Otway ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  ;  short  debate  thereon  June  28, 429 ; 
Question,  Earl  De  La  Warr ;  Answer,  The 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  June  26,  671 ;  Ex- 
planation, Question,  The  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  short  debate  thereon  June  26, 
726 

[«eiil. 


Egypt-^eont, 

The  Sueeession^The  Firmans,  1841-78,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Otway;  Answer,  Mr.  Boorke 
June  80,  958  P,P.  [2895] 

The  Papers,  Observations,  QaesUoos,  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Bxoheqaer  July  8, 
1289  ;  Question,  Sir  Julian  Goldamid  ;  Aa- 
swer,  Mr.  Bourke  July  4, 1419 

Elgho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation — 0»t-o'-NiB»- 

Tails,  1550 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comoi. «{.  44, 

78 :  cL  74,  584,  585  ;  d,  147,  1754 
Army  Organization  Committee— Inatmetioea. 

484 
Harbours— Dunbar  Harbour,  541 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 

1949 
Scotland— Dunbar  Harbour,  1547 

Hypothec  Abolition,  27 
Turkey — GoTemment  of  Syria,  1417 

Elementary  EdncatLonProvisioiialQrden 
Conflrmation  (Brighton  and  Frestoiiy 

Ac)  Bill  [H.L.]     {The  Viteoumt  Cramkroek) 
I.  Royal  Assent  July  8      [42  *  48  Viet.  e.  Iviii] 

Elementary  EdncationProvisional  Orders 
Confirmation  (London)  Bill  [■•I'O 

{The  Viscount  Crtmhrook) 
I,  Royal  Assent  July  8        [42  *  48  Viet.  c.  Ux] 


Emt.y,  Lord 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)— Contagions  D 
(Animals)  Act,  1704 

Emltk,  Viscount,  Carmarthen 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  Amendt.  1155 


Endowed  Sehools  Acts 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House, 
Return  made  out,  oounty  by  oonnty,  in  con- 
tinuation of  Return  respecting  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  Paper  (No.  5.),  ordered  to  be 
printed  on  the  18th  of  February  last  [with 
detoils]  ( The  Earl  Forteseue)  June  24«  527  ; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

The  Continuance  BUI,  Question,  Sir  Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth ;  Answer,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  June  26,  686 

Enfield,  Yisconnt 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  cL  8,  9 

Eebinoton,  Mr.  O.,  Lonyford  Co. 
Ireland— Irish  Butter^Depreciation  of  Value, 
177 
Petty  Sessions,  1288 
West   Indies — Jamaica^Goolie    Immigratiim, 
171 

ExoHEQUEB,  GhakoeuiOB   of    the   {see 
Ohaitoellob  of  the  Ezghbquxr) 
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Fawgett,  Mr.  n.,  Haehney 

Armj  CommissioD  (India),  949 

Army  DiscipUoeand  Regalation,  Comm.  eL  147, 

1810 
Council  of  India,  Motion  for  Papers,  106, 108 
East  India  Railway,  Consid.  Amendt.  1081, 

1302 
Egypt — Abdication  of  the  KhediTe — Explana^ 

tion,  727 
Metropolis — Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 

the  New  Street   from    Charing    Cross   to 

Tottenham  Coart  Road,  1718 
Parliament— Public  Business,  State  of,  1203 
Railways  and  Telegraphs  in  India,  2R.  1546 

FrrzicATTBiOEy  Lord  E.  O.,  Calne 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  eL  131, 
1699,  1601,  1605  ;  el,  141,  1629,1632,1643, 
1647 ;  el,  147.  1668,  1677, 1795,  1798,  1817 

Greek  Papers,  953 

FouAMBE,  Mr.  F.  J.  S.,  Ea%t  Retford 
Agricultural  Statistics  —  The  Week's    Com 
Averages,  691 

FoBSTEB,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Bradford 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  131, 

1560,  1577;  el,  141,  1657;   el,  147,  1671, 

1679,  1760 
Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  370 
Elementary    Education    Act — London    School 

Board  Expenditure,  178 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 

1930,  1950,  1961 
Parliament — Public  Business,  State  of,  1293 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  650,  660 

FoRTESOXTE,  Earl 

Endowed  Schools  Acts,  Motion  for  Returns, 
•527 

France 

The  New  Tariff  Law,  Question,  Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  June  19, 
176 

TrecUy  of  Commerce,  IBI^-^Freneh  Duty  on 
Mineral  Oils,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Holms  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bourke  July  7,  1711 

Fbaseb,  Sir  W.  A.,  Kidderminster 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  147, 

1741 
Criminal  Law — Euston  Square  Murder,  1727 
Prince  Imperial,  The  Late,  414,  686,949, 1718 
Tower  High  Leyel  Bridge  (Metropolis) — Breach 
of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special  Re- 
port, 1872 

Fbemantle,  Hon.  T.  F.,  BucJcinghamshire 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)— Breach 

of  Privilege—  Consideration  of  Special  Report, 

1879 ;    Nomination  of   Select    Committee, 

1968 

Fresheield,  Mr.  C.  K.,  Dover 
East  India  Railway,  CoDgid.  1094 


Galloway,  Earl  of 

Army — Deaths  and  Invalids  on  Foreign  Sta- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Return,  1708 

Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment, 
Comm.  18, 14 ;  d,  8, 17  ;  el.  10, 18  ;  Report, 
683,  684 

Gas  and  Water  FroviBional  Orders  Con- 
firmation Bill        {The  Lord  Menniker) 
I.  Committee*  July  1  (No.  101) 

Report  *  July  4 

Read3>*  Ju/y7 

Gibson,  Eight  Hon.  E.,  (Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland),  Dublin  University 
Landlord  and   Tenant  (Ireland)  Act    (1870) 

Amendment,  2R.  1243 
Licences  (Ireland),  1719 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  624 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  1,  807, 
808 ;  el.  22,  1069 

GiFFABD,    Sir    H.     S.    (see    Soligitob 
General,  The) 

Giles,  Mr.  A.,  Southampton 

Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  399 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Scheme 

— The  Sewage  Farm  near  Molesey,  837 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 

1941 

Gladstone,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Green- 
wich 

Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  374,  375,  379 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  1157 

GoLDNEY,  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  44, 

216 
Landlord  and   Tenant  (Ireland)    Act    (1870) 

Amendment,  2R.  1245 

GoLDSMiD,  Sir  J.,  Rochester 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  e/.  44, 
271 ;  d,  147, 1820 

Egypt — Ahdication  of  the  Khedive,  430  ;  Ex- 
planation, 727,  729;— Papers,  1289,  1290, 
1419 

Parliament  —  Privilege — Tower  High  Level 
Bridge  (Metropolis)  Bill,  Report  of  Select 
Committee,  171 1 

Gordon,  Sir  A.,  Aberdeenshire,  E. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  44, 
61,  272  ;  d,  45,  Amendt.  312,  315,  317.  319, 
324,  325,  328,  330,  331  ;  d.  46,  Amendt.  id., 
332,  344,  347,  354 ;  el,  47,  Motion  for  re- 
porting  Progress,  357 ;  Amendt.  437,  440, 
441,  442,  460,  465,  467,  469;  el.  48,  471, 
472.  475  ;  Amendt.  477,  478,  480,  485,  486, 
487,  489,  490  ;  el,  50,  Amendt.  494 ;  d.  52, 
500  ;  el.  53,  Amendt.  501,  505,  506  ;  el.  54, 
507  ;  Amendt.  509 ;  d,  55,  Amendt.  512  ; 
el,  56,  Amendt.  515 ;  el,  70,  Amendt.  546, 
548,  552,  554;  d,  71,  Amendt.  556,  558; 
cl.  74, 587 ;  d.  76,  742,  743 ;  d.  79,  785  ; 
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GoBDOir,  Sir  A,^eont. 

el.  80.  Amendt.  786,  78»,  792.  793 ;  el  90, 
986:  cL  90,  1006;   el.  98,  1017:  el  104, 
1030  :  el.  112.  1038  ;  eL  115.  Amendt.  1040  ; 
el.  124,  Amendt.  1297,  1298,  1300,  1302  ; 
el.  131,  158C,  1594;  el.  132.  1607;  cl  134, 
1R20  ;  el.  137,  1621  ;  el.  138.  1624  ;  el.  141, 
1646.  1647;   ei.  152,  1910,  1911;   d.  153, 
1913,  1914;  d.  161,  1917  ;  el.  162,  1919 
Gun  Lic«noe  Act  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  118 
India — Afghanistan — Demarcation  of  Territory, 
722 
The  Treaty,  421 

GoBDox,  Mr.  W.,  ChsUea 

Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  372,  374,  375,  379 

GoscHEN,  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.,  London 
Alrioa,  South — Orange  Rirer  Tribes,  435 

Grand  Juries  {Ireland)  Bill 
Question,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
Jun^    23,    436  ;     Question,     Sir    Thomas 
H'Olore ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  July  7» 
1720 

Gbaittham,  Mr.  W.,  Surrey,  K 

East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1139 

G&ANYILLE,  Earl 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War— Ofertores  of  Peace, 
1406 

Edmunds,  Mr.  Leonard,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Gommitree,  1414 

Egypt— Abdication  of  the  Khediye,  404 

Lawrence,  Lord,  The  Late,  029 

London  Bridge,  3B.  132,  677 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House—  Hour  of 
Meeting  for  Public  Business,  Res.  302 

Prince  Imperial,  The  Late — Statement,  403 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 2R.  524;  Amendt.  1064 

Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  d.  3,  11 

Science  and  Art  Department — Study  of  Agri- 
culture, 1272 

Treaty  of  Berlin — Armenia,  Address  for  Cor- 
respondence, 829 

University  Education  (Ireland),  lU.  043,  945, 
1246,  1247,  1277  ;  2R.  1852 

Gbay,  Mr.  E.  D.,  Tipper ary 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  181, 
1371,  ld»2,  1386;  d.  141,  1640;  0^.  147, 
1668 

Gkeooby,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Sussex ^  E. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.«2. 131, 

1604 
Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  125 
Landlord  and   Tenant   (Ireland)    Act   (1870) 

Amendment,  2R.  Amendt.  1233 

Gbey,  Earl 

London  Bridge,  3R.  678 

UniTersity  Education  (Ireland),  IR.  944 

GuiNKESB,  Sir  A.  E.,  Duhlin 

Poor  Uw  (Ireland)— North  PubliD  Board  of 
Guardians,  954 


Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Awmdment  Bill 

(^tV  Alexander  Oordan,  Mr.  Clare  £eadj  Mr. 

M'Lapan,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart) 

e.  Moved,  "  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  S* " 
June  18,  118 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  npoa 
this  day  three  months  "  {Mr.  Bruen)i  <^u(s- 
tion  proposed,  **  That  '  now/  Sc. ;  **  alter 
short  debate.  Debate  adjourned     [Bill  67] 

Habitual  DmnkardB  Bill 

{The  Earl  of  Shafteekury) 
I.  Royal  Assent  Juiy  3     [42  h  48  VieL  e.  19] 

Hamilton,  Lord  G.  F.  (Vice  President 

of  the   Committee  of  Council  on 

Education),  Middlesex 
Contagious  Diseases  ( Animals)  Acts — Outbreak 

of  Foot-and-MoQtii  Disease  at  Derby,  175 
East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1125,  1130,  1205 
Education  Department  ( England  and  Wales}-- 

Expenditure  on  Elementary  Schools,  730 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  1165 
Elementary    Education  Act-^London   School 

Board  Expenditure,  178 
Endowed  Schools  Acts — Continuance  BUI, 


Hamilton,  Marquess  of,  Donsgal  Co. 

Peace    Preservation    (Ireland)    Act,    1675— 
County  of  Donegal,  24 

Hammond,  Lord 

Treaty  of  Berlin — Armenia,  Address  for  Cor^ 
respondence,  810 

Hampton  Court  Park — The  Master  of  ike 
Morse 
Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn;  Answer,  Mr.  Qsrard 
Noel  June  23,  486 

Marhours — Dunbar  Harbour 

Question,  Lord  Elcho;    Answer,  Sir  Hepry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  June  24,  541 

Haecottbt,  Sir  W.  G.  V.,  Oxford  City 

Africa,  South—Zulu  War— Despatches  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  1284 

Army  DiDcipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.et.  44, 
49.  62,  198,  199,  208.  213;  d.  45,  318 
el.  47,  449,  468 ;  el.  48,  472.  474,  483,  484 
485;  Amendt.  487,  488,  489;  el.  72,  566 
d.  74.  585  ;  cl.  81,  845  ;  el.  84.  874 ;  eL  01 
989,  991,  993,  996.  997,  1000 :  el.  104,  1028 
el.  112,1030,  1037,  1038;  el.  115,  1042 
el.  122,  1045;  el.  124,  1299,  1802;  d.  126, 
\h.\  el.  131,  1354, 1384j  1392 

Council  of  India,  Motion  tor  Papers,  83,  07,  08, 
101,102,  106,107.  108 

Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  893 

Flooding  of  Rivers,  172 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  667 

Hardoastle,  Mr.  E.,  Lancashire,  8.E. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comin,  c^  147. 
1740 
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Habdwiges,  Earl  of 

lUoeooanet  (MetropoUi),  Comn.  4, 11 


Habdy,  Mr.  A.  Gathorne-,  Canterlury 

Education  (Wales),  Kes.  1177 
Ijindlord  and    Tenant    (Ireland)  Act  (1870) 
Amendment,  2R.  1240 


Hares  (Ireland)  Bill 

( Viscount  Massereene) 

/.  Report  •  June  19  (No.  89) 

Read  3**  June  20 
Royal  Assent  July  3       [42  &  43  Viet  c.  23] 


Haklech,  Lord 

Inland  Navigation  (Ireland)  (Limerick  to  Bel- 
hMt),  832 


Habmait,  Oolonel  E.  B.,  Knro-,  Sli^e 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,ii, 

269;  r/.  64,509 
Irish  Farmers— The  "  Spencer  System,"  Res. 

906 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Gomm.  d,  1,  808, 

810 

Harbowbt,  Earl  of 
London  Bridge,  3R.  678 

Habtinoton,  Bight  Hon.  Marquess  of, 
UTew  Eadnor 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1520, 1536 

Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Iceland) — Tenant  Right 
Meeting  at  Milltown,  706 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  44, 
73,  80,  214;  d,  80,  801  :  d.  181,  1593; 
el.  147,  1736,  1804,  1807 

Egypt — Abdication  of  the  KhediTO,  431  ;  Ex- 
planation, 725 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis) — Breach 
of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special  Re- 
port, 1882 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  666 


Havelook,  Sir  H.  M.,  Sunderland 

Army  (Entrance)  Preliminary  Examinations, 
1287 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation — Courts  of 
Inquiry,  542 

Army  DiBcipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  44, 
56;  c/.  45,  325,  326;  ei,  46,  Amendt.  333, 
334,  385,  3.^4  ;  d.  47,  453,  465;  d.  48,  479, 
482,  484,  48n,  488  ;  d.  49,  Amendt.  491, 
492;  d.  78,  776,  780  ;  d,  129,  1319,  1323; 
el.  131,  Amendt.  1332,  1341 

Prince  Imperial,  The  Late,  414,  535,  687 


Hay,  Admiral  Sir  J.  0.  D.,  Stamford 

Army  Dipcipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  e/.53, 

504  ;  el.  131,  1370 
Kaat  India  Riulwaj,  Coniid.  1206 


Haytsb,  Oolonel  Sir  A.  D.,  Bath 

Army — Billeting  the    7tb    Dragoon    Gnardi, 

1716 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  46, 

Amendt.  355,  356  ;    el.   47,   Amendt.   464, 

467  ;  eL  48,  472  ;  el.  76, 591  ;  d.  82,  Amendt. 

851 ;  el.  122,  1296  ;  el  137,  Amendt.  1620, 

1622.  1623  ;  el.  141,  1630  ;  el.  145,  Amendt. 

1664;  el.  146,  Amendt.  t5.,  1665;  el.  147, 

Amendt.  ib.,  1728 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  1,810; 

el.  22,  Amendt.  1058,  1059 

• 

Hayti — Mr,  Maunder 

(Question,  Lord  Arthur  Russell ;  Aoiwer,  Mr. 
Bourke/iifM  19,  171 

Henniker,  Lord 

Trnmways  Orders  Confirmation,  2R.  1829, 
1823 

Henry,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Galway  Co. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  44, 
51.   52,   79  ;  el.  72,  568,  575  ;  el.  87,  887  ; 
d.  128,  1314.1317 
Ireland — Anti-Rent  Agitation — Tenant  Right 
Meeting  at  Milltown,  698,  700,  716 
Connemara  (Clifden)  Disturbances,    1721, 
1722 
Irish  Farmen — The  '*  Spenoer  System,"  Ret. 

911 
Tower   High    Level    Bridge    (Metropolis)  — 
Breaeh  of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special 
Report.  1884  ;  Nomination  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, 1965 

Hermon,  Mr.  E.,  Preston 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  (Tomm.  d.  44, 

74 

Hersohiell,  Mr.  F.,  Durham 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  44, 
270,  281  ;  el.  126,  Amendt.  1802  ;  d.  128, 
1316 ;  d.  131.  1871,  1383,  1600,  1602,  1604; 
d.  134.  1618;  el.  141,  1627,  1634,  1650, 
1G51  ;  d.  147,  1673,  1730,  1808  ;  Amendt. 
1887.  1888 ;  d.  149, 1809  ;  d.  161, 1918 

HiBBERT,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Oldham 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
1996 

Highway  Acconnts  (Betoms)  Bill 

(Mr.  Sdater 'Booth,  Mr.  Salt) 

e.  Ordered  ;  rend  1«>*  June  27  [Bill  227] 

Read2«>*/u/y  3 
Committee*  ;  Report /uZy  7 
Rcad3«»*/f«/y8 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Staffordshire,  W. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  104, 
1029;  el.  161,  1918 

India— Petition  of  Mr.  W.  Tayler— Sir  Frede- 
rick llalliday.  181 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2  R, 
2007 
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Hooo,  Lt.-Oolonel   Sir  J.    M'Gabel-, 

Mf  tropolU — Meiropolitan  Board  of  Worki  and 
the  New  Street  from  Chariog  Grow  to  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  1718 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Worki  (Water  Expeniei), 
539 

Tramwaji  Orders  Confirmation,  Comm.  928 

HOLKEB,  Sir  J.  («M  AlTOBinST  GsiTXBALy 

The) 
Holms,  Mr.  J.,  JSaekney 

Arm/  Disoipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  44, 

S6 ;   Amendt.   183 ;    el.  46,  Amendt.    335, 

338  ;   el.  47,  Amendt.  443,  403 
Post  Office— Victoria  Mail  Servioe  nk  Galle 

or  Colombo  to  Melbourne,  689 
Post  Office  Sutistics— India  and  China  Mails, 

432 

Holms,  Mr.  W.,  PaitUy 

Army — Artillerj  VoIanteers^Schools  of  In- 
struction, 1282 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1939 

Treaty  of  Commerce,  1873 — French  Dutj  on 
Mineral  OUs,  1711 

Holt,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Lanca9h%r$t  N.E. 

Ireland — Religions  Disturbances  in  the  West  of 

Ireland,  838 
UniTcrsitj  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  636 

Home,  Captain  D.  Milne,  Berwick 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  «2.  52, 
Amendt.  600,  501 ;  cL  107,  Amendt.  1081 

HoFWOOD,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Stockport 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  eL  44, 
33.  64,  71  ;  Amende.  76,  77,  81,  216,  232, 
251.  265,  271.  272,275,  279;  <;2.  46,  349  ; 
€l.  47,  461  ;  cl.  48,  481,  485  ;  el.  63,  604, 
606 ;  el.  56,  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
614,516;  Amendt.  516;  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress,  617  ;  el.  59,  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress,  518,  619 ;  cl.  69,  644  ;  el.  70, 
548,  554  ;  el.  72,  567 ;  el.  76, 591, 594,  736  ; 
Amendt.  738;  cl.  78.  777,  778;  el.  131, 
1355,  1368,  1555,  1559,  1587,  1593,  1603, 
1604  ;  el.  147,  1741.  1766,  1801 ;  el.  148, 
1893  ;  el.  149,  1897,  1001,  1902,  1905  ; 
el.  155,  1915 ;  cL  158,  1916 ;  d.  161,  1918  ; 
Amendt.  ib. 

Criminal  Law— Vaccination  Act,  1871,  179 

Indian  Marine,  Comm.  1141 

Howard,  Hon.  0.  W.  G.,  Cumberland^  E. 

Turkey — Crete—  Murder  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson, 
421 

HuBBASD,  Bight  Hon.  J.  O.,  London 

East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1074, 1075, 1200, 

1201 
Inland  Revenue — Income   Tax,  Schedule  A, 

1418 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 

1944 


Httntly,  Maraness  of 

Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  cl.  3, 11 
Science  and  Art  Departaient— Stady  of  Agri- 

eoltnio,  1274 

JBfpothee  AhoUtum  {Scotland)  Bill 

(i^estion,  Mr.  Vans  Agnew;  Answer,  Lord 
Elcho  June  17,  27 :  (^estion,  BCr.  Vans 
Agnew ;  Answer,  The  ChanoeUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer June  19, 179 

iNOHiQimr,  Lord 

UniTcrsity  Education  (Lrehmd),  9R.  IMS 

Indosnre  Provisional  Order  (Sart  Stain* 
more  Common)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Steward) 

I.  Read  2»  •  June  17  (No.  108) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  23 
Read  3*  *  June  24 
Royal  Assent  July  3  [42  A  43  FtcC.  c.  Ixzzlii] 

Inclosiire    Provisional   Order  (MalVbj 
Lands)  Bill 

y^Sir  Matthew  Sidley,  Mr.  Secretary  Crete) 

e.fiill  withdrawn,  after  short  debate  July  3, 1403 

[Bill  173] 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (Matterdale 
Common)  Bill 

(The  Lord  Steward) 

I  Read  2*»  June  17  (No.  107) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  23 
Read  3*  •  Jttne  24 
Royal  Assent  July  3  [42  *  43  Viet.  o.  Ixxxi] 

Inclosnre  Provisional  Order  (Bedmoor 
and  Golberdon  Commons)  Bill 

{The  Zerd  Steward) 

I.  Read  2«*  June  17  (No.  109) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  23 
Read8**/ufi«24 
Royal  Assent  July  3  [42  S  43  VieL  e.  Ixzxii] 

Indosnre  Provisional  Order  (WMttiiig- 
ton  Common)  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Secretary  Oreee) 

c.  Read  2«  •  June  23  [BUI  307] 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  1 

Read  3«  •  Ju/y  2 
I.  Read  1*  •  {Lord  Steward)  July  3    (No.  136) 

India 
MtscxLLAKxous  QoxsnoiTs 

Britieh    and    Portugueee    India  —  Cuetimi 

Vniont  Question,    Sir    George    Campbell; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bonrke  June  20,  311 :  Qae^ 
'  tion.  Sir  George  Campbell :  Answer,  Mr.  E. 

Stanhope  June  23,  425 
Emigration    of    Codiee,    Obserrationa,    Sir 

George  Campbell  June  27, 905 
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IirDiA — cofU, 
Finance,  ^e. 

Petition  of  the  British  Indian  Association 
Calcutta,  Moveil,  ••  That  tho  Petition  do  lie 
upon  the  Table  "  {The  Earl  of  Nwtlibrook) 
June  10,  138  ;  after  debate,  Petition  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Table 

The  Financial  Department,  Question,  Mr. 
Onslow;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope /un«  19, 
178 

The  Five  per  cent  Loan,  Question,  Sir  Charles 
MilU  ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  July  7, 
1710 

Illegal  Lotteries  in  Racing  Sweeps,  Question, 
Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stan- 
hope July  7,  1714 

Indian  Native  Troops — Cost  of  Conveyance  to 
Europe,  Quention,  Mr.  Mundelin ;'  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  July  7, 
1713 

Petition  of  Mr.  William  Tayler-- Sir  Frederick 
hallid'iy,  Question,  Mr.  Siaveley  Hill;  An- 
swer, Mr.  E.  Stanhope  June  19,  181 

Tenders  for  Supplies,  Question,  Admiral  Eger- 
ton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  June  23,  423 

The  Council  of  the  Governor  General,  Questions, 
Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answers,  Mr.  £. 
Sunbope  June  23,  424 


India — Duties  on  Cotton  Goods — Minute 
of  the  Council  of  India,  llth  Nov., 
1875 

Moved,  '*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  ller  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copies  of  the 
Minute  by  Members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor  General  of  India  on  the  Despatch 
o\  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  llth  day 
of  November  1875,  and  referred  to  in  the 
Despatch  of  the  Government  of  India,  dated 
the  17th  day  of  March  18/6  : 

And,  of  all  Communications  which  have  passed 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
the  Government  of  India,  or  the  Governor 
General,  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  Cotton 
Duties  (ill  continuation  of  the  Papers  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  187G)"  {Sir  William 
Harcourt)  June  17,  83 

After  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  oat  from  "  of 
all  Communications,"  and  add  '*  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine, 
dated  the  25th  day  of  April  1876"  (J/r. 
Chancellor  of  the  Ejcchcquer)  v. ;  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  words,  <fcc. ;"  alter  fur- 
ther short  debate,  Question  put,  and  nega- 
tived 
'  Words  added ;  main  Question,  as  anaended, 
put,  and  agreed  to 


India — Indian  Principalities  and  States — 

Rights  of  Succession 
Moved  to  reholve.  That  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  nil  cases  of  disputed  succession  to  Indian 
Principalities  or  Slates  not  involving  pre- 
ponderating political  considerations  or  crimi- 
nal elements  should  be  decided  by  judicial 
authority,  and  be  referable  to  the  Judicial 

YOL*  OCXLYU.  [THnu)  sebiss.]  [cont. 


Indior— Indian  Principalities  and  StatesSights 
of  Succession — oontl 

Committee  of  Iler  Majestv's  Privy  Council 
{The  Lord  Stanley  of  AUerley)  July  4, 
1415;  after  short  debate,  on  Question  ?  re- 


solved in  the  negative 


Indian  Marine  Bill 

{Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr.  John  O.  Talbot) 
c.  Committee;  Report /un«  19,  284    [Bill  182] 

Order  for  Committee  {on  recomm.)  read; 
Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair"  July  1,  1140;  Moved,  "That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  **  {Sir  Charles 
If.  D'Uke) ;  Motion  agreed  to ;  Debate  ad- 
journed 

Industrial  Enterprise  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,    Colons  I 

King-Harman,  The  0*Donoghue) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  June  26  [Bill  222] 

Industrial  Schools  (Powers   of  School 
Boards)  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  July  8  [Bill  242] 

Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1872 — Infant 

Mortality,  Exeter 
Question,  Mr.  A.  Mills ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assbe- 
ton  Cross  June  30,  048 

Ibeland 

MlSCBLLANBOUS   QUXSTIORS 

Agricultural  Distress,  Question,  Mr.  O'Donnell ; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  June  23,  425 
Anti  Rent  Agitation — Tenant  Right  Meeting  at 

Milltown,  Question,  Mr.   O'Connor  Power; 

Answer,   Mr.  J.  Lowther;    debate  thereon 

June  26.  604 
Arrests   for    Drunkenness,    Question,    The 

0' Conor  Don  ;    Answer,    Mr.  J.    Lowther 

June  30,  053 
Cattle  Disease — Contagious  Diseases  {Animals) 

Act,  Question,   Observations,    Lord   Emly  ; 

Heply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  ; 

short  debate  thereon  July  7, 1704 
Church  Missions  in  the  North —  Circulation  of 

Offensive   Tracts  and  Placards,   Question, 

Colonel  Colihurst ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 

June  30.  050 
Explosives  Act,  1875,  Question,  Mr.  Oharlei 

Lewis  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  June  23, 

414 

Fisheries 
Loans  to  Clare  Fishermen,    Question,  Lord 

Francis  Conyngham  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Low- 
ther June  23,  418 
Reproductive  Loans   Fund   {Ireland)    Aet^ 

Loans  to  Irish  Fisheries,  Questions,   Mr. 

O'Connor  Power ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 

June  17,  26 
The  Sliyo   and   Bonet    Fisheries,    Question, 

Major  O'Beirne;  Answer,  Mr.  J.   Lowther 

June  23,  416 
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Tkblaits — eont, 

Cfrand  Juriei-^County  Dawn  Orand  Jury, 
Queition,  Mr.  Bijargftr;  Answer,  Mr,  J. 
Lowther /M^y  7,  1717 

Inland  Navigation 

Limeriek  to  Belfast,  Obieryations,  The  Earl 
of  Leitrim,  Lord  Hnrlech  ;  Reply,  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon  June  27»  831 

The  North  of  Jrektnd,  Question,  Sir  Thomas 
M*Clure ;  Answer,  Mf.  J<  Lowtber  Jidy  7« 
1712  

frith  Butter — Depreciation  of  Value,  Question, 
Mr.  Errin/^on ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  t.owther 
June  19,  177 

Landlord  and  Tenant —  Threatened  Eviction  of 
a  Priett,  Questions,  Mr.  Vomer,  Mr.  0*Don- 
nel),  Mr.  Callan  ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowtber 
June  23,  432 

Law  and  Justice — Coronership  of  Limerick, 
Questions,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  Mr.  Callan  ; 
Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowtber  June  23,  418 

lAeenees,  Question,  Mr.  B.  Wbitwofth;  An- 
swer, The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
Ja/y  7,  1719 

National  Education — Assistant  Teachers,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  O'Connor  Power ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowther  June  23,  415 

Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  1875  — 
County  o/  Donegal,  Questions,  The  Mar- 
quess of  tlamilton,  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Par- 
nell ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  June  17,  2^ 

Petty  Sessions,  Question,  Mr.  Errington  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowtber  July  3,  1283 

Poor  Law 

Cootehill  Union,  Question,  Mr.  Biggar;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  JiUy  7,  1716 

North  Dublin  Board  of  Guardians,  Question, 
Sir  Arthur  Guinness  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Low. 
ther  June  30,  954 

Post  Ofiee — Post  Offices  in  Mayo,  Question^ 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power ;  Answer,  Lord  John 
Manners  Jttne  30,  950 

Prisons — Limerick  County  Prison,  Questions, 
Mr.  Q'SuIIivan ;  Answers,  Mr.  J,  Lowtber 
June  27»  836 

Q^een*s  University — Assumption  of  a  Univer» 
sity  Degree,  Question,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowtber  June  19,  182 

Religious  Disturbances  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
Questions,  Mr.  Uolt,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answers, 
Mr.  J.  Lowther  June  27, 838  i-^ Disturbances 
in  Connemara  {Clifden),  Questions,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answers, 
Mr.  J.  Lowther  July  7,  1721 

Small-Pox — Prisons,  Question,  Observationo, 
The  Eurl  of  Belmore  ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  June  24,  525 

Tyrone  County  Court — Sir  Francis  W,  Brady, 
Question,  Mr.  Callan  ;  Ansiver,  Mr.  J^  Low* 
tber  July  3, 1283 

Ireland — Irish  Farmers — The  "  Spencer 
System  ^* 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Jt^e,  27,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,**  and  adcl  " as  jt  ap- 
pears that  great  benefit  has  arisen  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland  by  the  working  of  tbe 
*  Spencer  system,'  under  which  imaU  fanners 


/•  eland— Irish  Farmers—  The  " 
—cent. 

have  l^n  enoonraged  and  stlmalated  to  im- 
proved.cultivation  by  a  distribution  of  amaU 
money  prises  for  competition,  ii  is  therefore 
e;ipedient  that  this  system  should  be  eocon- 
raged  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  aoiier- 
taking  to  provide  official  inspection  in  all 
cases  where  individuals,  or  public  or  corpo- 
rate bodies,  are  willing  to  provide  funds  for 
tbe  carrying  out  of  tbe  system  of  rewards, 
more  especially  as  tbe  funds  now  avadlable 
from  the  closing  of  certain  model  farms  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  tbis  to  ba 
done"  {Colonel  King Marman)  v.,  906: 
Question  proposed,  "  'il^t  tbe  words.  Ac. ;" 
after  debate,  Amendt.  wit!hdrawn 

Ireland'^  Police — Disiurhed  Districts  and 

Intimidation 
Orders  of  thp  Day^Notiee  of  Motion,  Obeerva- 
tions^  The  Chairman  of  Committees  ./ufitf  23, 
,         412  ;     Explnnntion,    Lord    Oranmore    and 
Browne  ;  Observations,  Tbe  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  June  24, '522 
Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  tbis  Douse, 
Return  of  all  persons  now  receiving  police 
protection  in  Ireland,  and  of  police  posts  of 
constabulary  located  in  disturbed  districts ; 
and  a  Return  of  farms  now  unoccupied  finom 
intimidation     {The    Lord    Oranmore    awl 
Browne)  July  7^  1684 ;  afler  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Ireland — Poor  Law — ChMren  in  Irish 
Workhouses 
Amendt  on  Committee  of  Supply  June  27,  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  **  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  what 
steps  it  is  desirable  to  take  to  improve  tbe 
state  of  children  in  Irish  workhouses  "  {Mr. 
Arthur  Moore)  v.,  889 ;  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  words,  Ac.;"  after  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 

Jamaica — Coolie  Imm^ration.. 

Question*  Mr.  Errington  ;  Answer,  Sir  Miebnel 
Ilioks-Beaoh  Jm}1€  19, 171 

Jakes,  Sir  H.,  Taunton 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation ^  Floggiag, 
1864 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Coram,  d.  44, 
265,  269 ;  el  54,  Amendt.  510  ;  e2.  55,  612, 
514  ;  el.  56,  ib.,  5l6v5l8 ;  e^ 59, 520 ;  d.  76, 
593;  cL  104,  Amendt.  1031 ;  cl.  126.  1304; 
Amendt.  1306,  1307,  1310,  1311;  c2. 1S7, 
1312,  1313:  cl.  131,  1603;  cl  147,  1785; 
cl  152,  1909,  191  ]»  1912;  cl  153,  1914; 
0L  158, 1915;  ct.  161,  1917 

James,  Mr.  W.  H.»  Gateshead 

Cape  Colony — Mr.  Justice  Fitzpa trick,  169 
Charity  (Expenses  and  Aecounts)  (No.  2),  2R. 
1821 

Japan — The  Tariff 

Question,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd ;  Answer,  Mr, 
Bourko  July  3, 1285 
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JEinnNs,  Mr.  E.,  Dundee 

Army  Disoipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d, 
131,  1666,  1567:  el,  140,  Amendt.  1624, 
1626:  cL  141,  1630,  1642;  cL  147,  1729, 
1746,  1800;  e/.  148,  Amendfc.  1889,  1891, 
1893,  1895;  d.  149,  Amendt.  1899,  1906; 
cl,  158,  1916  ;  d,  161,  Amendt.  1917, 
1918 

Zulas,  Exhibition  of,  1865,  1866 

Johnson,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Exeter 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d,  147, 
1743 

Johnstone,  Sir  H.,  Scarhorouffh 

Sale  of'  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 

2003 
Tower    High    Level    Bridge    (Metropolis)  — 

Breach   of  Privilege,  Nomination  of  Select 

Committee,  1967 

Joint  Stock   Companies  Act  —  Inewranee 
Companies — Participation  of  Profits 
Question,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Chancellor  June  30,  931 

SIavanagh,  Mr.  A%  M.,  Carlow  Co, 

Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1213 

K[ay-Sh un'LE WORTH,  Sir  U.  J.,  Hastings 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  e/.  45, 

325;  el  141,  1660 
Elementary   Education   Act — London   School 

Board  Expenditure,  177 
Endowed  Schools  Acts — Continuance  Bill,  686 
Local  Government  Board — Annual  Report,  426 

Kenealy,  Dr.  E.  V.,  StoJce-upon-Drent 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  44, 

56;  d.  147,1771,1774 
Bagshot  Park,  New  Palace  at,  181 
Criminal  Law — "  Queen  v,  Castro,"  1863 

Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Devon,  E, 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  f  R. 
1996 

KlHBEBLEY,  Earl  of 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Overtures  of  Peace, 
1404,  1406 

Cattle  hisease  (Ireland) — Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1706 

Endowed  Schools  Acts,  Motion  for  Returns, 
534 

Police  (Ireland V^DIsturbed  Districts  and  Inti- 
midation, Motion  for  Returns,  1699 

Prince  Imperial,  The  Late,  1074 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 2R.  1068 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1703 

University  biducation  (Ireland),  3R.  1823, 
1859, 1860 

KiNQSCOTE,  Colonel  E.  N.  F.  Gloucester- 
shire, W. 

Army — Auxiliary  Foroet — North  Olovoester- 
shire  Militia,  924 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts — Outbreak 
of  If'oot  and  Mouth  pisease  at  Derby,  174    *  i 


Knatohbtjll-Hxjgessen,  Bight  Hon.  E. 
H.,  Sandwich 
Tower    High    Level    Bridge   (Metropolis)  — 
Breach  of  Privilege— Consideration  of  Spe- 
cial Report,    1876  ;    Nomination  of  Select 
Committee,  1957,  1958,  1967 

Enightflbrldge  and  other  Crown  Lands 

Bill        {Mr,  Noel,  Mr,  Secrdary  Stanley) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  July  4  [Bill  231] 

Laino,  Mr.  S.,  Orkney,  Sfc. 

Council  of  India,  Motion  for  Papers,  103 
East  India  Rail  way  j  Consid.  1137 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  Bill 

(Mr,  Daniel  Taylor,  Mr,  Thomas  Dickson,  Mr, 
Benjamin  Whitworth) 

<;.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«" 
July  2,  1228 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  upon 
this  day  three  months"  {Mr,  Oregory^\ 
Question  proposed,  *'  That  '  now,'  dec. ; " 
after  debate,  Debate  adjourned    [Bill  41] 

Law,  Bight  Hon.  H.,  Londonderry  Co, 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  (1870) 
Amendment,  2R.  1235 

Law  and  Justice 

Bridport  County  Court— Mr,  Lefroy,  Question, 
Mr.  Sullivan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
July  4,  1424 

Prisoners  at  the  Yorkshire  Assizes,  Question, 
Mr.  Bnrran  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
June  19,  173 

Zulus,  Exhibition  of.  Questions,  Mr.  E.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Cailan ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  July  8,  1865 

Lawbengs,  Lord 

India  (Finances,  ke,) — Petition,  Ac.  159 

Lawrence,  Lord,  The  late 

Question,  Observations,  Earl  Granville ;  Reply, 

The   Earl  of  Beaconsfield  June  30,   029  ; 

Question,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  ;  Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  June  30,  957 
The    Funeral,     Observations,    Question,    Sir 

George  Campbell ;    Reply,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  July  4,  141 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,   Carlisle 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Alleged  Cruelties, 
1726 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation — Flogging, 
1864 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  2R.  1186 

Licensing  Acts — Exemption  Licences — South- 
ampton Borough  Magistrates,  830 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 3  R.  288 

Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1216. 1220 

Leatham,  Mr.  E.  A.,  LTuddersfield 
Usiversity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  630 
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LsiaHTON,  Mr.  S.,  ShropMre,  N. 

Army — AuxUiarj  Forces — Volanteers,  1733 

Leitrim,  Earl  of 

Inland  Navigation  (Ireland) — Limerick  to  Bel- 
fast, 831 
UniTereity  Education  (Ireland),  3R.  1842 


{INDEX}  LOC  LOC 

Local  GoTonune&t  (HighwayB)  Provi- 
donal  Orders  (Gloncester  and  Here- 
ford) Bill        [Th^  Lord  FrtMident) 

l.  Read  2*  •  June  1 7  (No.  119) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  /ime  23 
Rend  3*  *  Jum  24 
Royal  Assent  Juiy  3  [42  A  43  Vict,  o.Ixxut] 


Lennox,  Lord  H.  G.  0.  G.,  Chichester 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)  — 
Breaoh  of  Privilege— Report  of  Select  Com* 
mittee,  1709,  1711 ;  Consid.  866,  871,  1679 

Lewis,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Londonderry 

Explosives  Act«  167ff~  Ireland,  414 

Lieeneing  Acts  —  Exemption  Zieencee  — 

Southampton  Borough  Magistrates 
Question,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ;   Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  June  27,  839 

Lindsay,  Colonel  E.  J.  Loyd  (Financial 
Secretary  for  War),  Berkshire 

Army — Yeomanry,  Ac.  Adjutants,  421 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  22, 1059 

Linen  and  Hempen  Manufactures  (Ire- 
land) Bill  (J^r,  Jamea  Lowther,  Mr, 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland) 

e.  Read  2»  •  June  1 7  [Bill  202] 

Lloyd,  Mr.  M.,  Beaumaris 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  83, 

870:  el,  149,  1905 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  1174 

Lloyd,  Mr.  8.  S.,  Plymouth 

Japan— The  Tariff,  1285 

Metallic  Currency  and  Trade,  Royal  Commis- 
sion, 1421 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  .Agriculture,  Res. 
1919,  1945,  1947,  1954 

Local  Government  Board — Annual  Report 
Question.  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttlewortb  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Sola ter- Booth  June  23,  426 

Local   GoTemxnent  (Highways)    Provi- 
sional Orders  (Baddnghain,  ftc.)  Bill 

{The  Lord  President) 

I,  Committee*  ;  Report  Juntf  19         (No.  95) 
Read  8»  •  June  20 
Royal  Assent  July  3  [42  h  43  Vict.  c.  Izzvii] 

Local  GoYenunent  (Highways)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Dorset,  ftc)  Bill 

(The  Lord  President) 

I,  Read  2*  •  June  17  (No.  Ill) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  23 
Read  3**  June2i, 
Royal  Assent  July  3  [42  h  43  Vict,  o.  Izxzy] 


Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (Clonmel,  ftc.)  Bill  [hi-I 

{The  Lord  President) 
I,  Royal  Assent  July  3      [42  A  43  Viet,  e.  liv] 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders   Confirmation    (Cashel,    ftc.) 

Bill  [h.l]  {The  Lord  Preeident) 

I,  Royal  Assent  July  3     [42  A  43  Vict,  c.  Ivli] 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Proviaumal 
Orders  Confirmation  (Downpatrick) 

Bill  [h.l]         {The  Lord  Preeident) 
I,  Royal  Assent  July  3     [42  h  43  Vict.  e.  Ivi] 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provinonal 
Orders  (EiUamey,  ftc.)  Bill 

{The  Lord  President) 

I  Read  2**  June  17  (No.  110) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  23 
Read  3*  *  June  24 
Royal  Assent  July  3   [42  A  43  Vict.  c.  lixzvii] 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (Waterford,  ftc)  BiU 

{The  Lord  President) 
I,  Royal  Assent  July  3       [42  h  43  VicL  e.  Ix] 


Local  Government  (Poor  Law) 
sional  Orders  Bill 

{The  Lord Preeident) 

I,  Committee*  :  Report  June  23         (No.  96) 
Read  3»*7tt/y  1 
Royal  Assent  July  3     [42  4  43  Viet,  o.  cri] 

Local  Government   Provisional   Orden 
(Abergavenny  Union,  ftc.)  BiU 

( The  Lord  Preeident) 

I  Committee  * /ttwtf  20  (No.  103) 

Report*  /tt9K;23 
Read3**  Jtm«24 
Royal  Assent  July  3     [42  A  43  Viet,  o.  etii] 

Local  Government  Provisional    Orders 
(Artizans'  and  Lahonrers'  Bwellings) 

Bill  {The  Lord  President) 

I  Committee*  ;  Report  July  4  (No.  102) 
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«47- 

Local  Ck>Tenixnent  Provisional  Orders 
(Aspuli,  ftc)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Freaidsnt) 

.  Read  2»  •  June  17  (No.  113) 

Committee*  ;  Report  June  30 
Read  3*  •  Jufy  1 
Royal  Assent  /u/y  3      [43  4  43  Vict,  c.  or] 


Local  Gtoyemment   Provisional   Orders 
(Azminster  Union,  ftc)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Fresident) 

I  Committee  •  Jei/i0  20  (No.  94) 

Report  *  Juiie  23 
Rend  3^  ^  June  24 
Royal  Assent  July  3        [42  A  43  Furf.  c.  ciy] 

Local   Government  Provisional   Orders 
(Aysgarth  Union,  ftcO  Bill 

{The  Lord  President) 

I.  Committee*:  Report /u/i^  19        (No.  104) 
Read  3»  •/uiw  20 
Eloyal  Assent  July  3    [42  A  43  Viet.  o.  Ixxyiii] 

Local   Government  Provisional  Orders 
(Castleton  by-Bochdale,  ftc.)  Bill 

( The  Lord  Preeident) 

I.  Read  2*  •  June  1 7  (No.  1 1 4) 

Committee*  :  Report  June  23 
Read  3*  *  Jane  2 1 
Royal  Assent  July  3  [42  A  43  Viet,  c.  Ixxxvi] 

London,  Bishop  of 

Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  2R.  132, 
411 

London  Bridge  Bill 

I,   Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading,  read 
June  10,   131  ;    after  short  debate,  Order 
postponed 
Moved,   *•  That  the    Bill    be    now   read  3**' 

June  26,  671 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("  now,")  and  add  ("  this 
day  thi*ee  months  ")(  The  Earlof  Carnarvon)  ; 
after  short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 
Order  for  3R.  discharged  ;  and  Bill  referred  to 

a  Select  Committee 
Committee  nominated  June  30 ;    List  of  the 
Committee,  682 

LoNOFORD,  Earl  of 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House— Flour  of 
Meeting  for  Public  Business,  Rei.  297 

Lower    Thamea    Valley    Main    Sewerage 
Scheme  —  The    Sewage    Farm    near 
Molesey 
Question,   Mr.   Giles;   Answer,   Mr,  Sclater- 
Booth  June  27,  837 

LowTHER,  Eight  Hon.  J.  (Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland),  York  City 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  131, 

1889 
Oun  Licence  Aet  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  128 


LowTRiR,  Right  Hon.  J. — oont. 

Ireland — Misoellaneous  Questions 

Agricultural  Distress,  426 

Anti -Rent  Agitation — 'I'enant  Right  Meet- 
ing at  Milltown,  694,  695 

Arrests  for  Drunkenness,  953 

Church  Missions  in  the  North—  Circulation 
of  Offensive  Tracts,  Ac.  951 

Connemara,  Disturbances  in,  1721,  1722 

Dogs  Regulation  Act  (1865)  Amendment, 
955 

Explosives  Act,  1875,  415 

Fisheries — Loans  to  Clare  Fishermen.  418  ; 
— Tlie  Sligo  and  Bonet  Fisheries,  416 

Grand  Juries,  4.36.   1720 ;— County  Down 
Grand  Jury,  1717 

Inland  Navigation  System  (North  of  Ire- 
land), 1712 

Irish  Butter — Depreciation  of  Value,  177 

Landlord  and  Tenant — Threatened  Eviction 
of  a  Priest,  433,  434 

Law  and  Justice — Coronership  of  Limerick, 
410 

National   Education — Assistant  Teachers, 
415 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  1875 — County  of 
Donegal.  24,  25 

Petty  Sessions,  1284 

Poor  Iaw — North  Dublin   Board  of  Guar- 
dians, 954  ; — C(»otehilt  Union,  1717 

Prisons — Limerick  County  Prison,  836 

Queen's  University — Assumption  of  a  Uni- 
versity Degree,  183 

Religious  Disturbances  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, 838,  839 

Reproduction  Loans  Fund  (Ireland)  Act — 
Loans  to  Irish  Fishetues,  20,  27 

Tyrone    County   Court  —  Sir    Francis  W. 
Brady,  1283 
Irish  Farmers — The  "  Spencer  System,"  Ret. 

913 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)— Children  in  Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  898 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.c/.  1,  809 

LuBBOCKy  Sir  J.,  Maidstone 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War — Estimates  of  Cost, 
1280, 1281 

Lunacy  Commissioners 
Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Aisheton 
Crosi/tt/y  3,  1279 

LusK,  Sir  A.,  Finsbury 

Gun  Licence  Act  (1875)  Amendment,  2R.  127' 
Metropolis — Main  Drainage,  1278 

Macabtnet,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.,  Tyrone 

Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  130 
Irish  Farmers— The  '*  Spencer  System,"  Res. 

912 
Money  Laws  (Ireland),  2R.  116 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  607 

MacCakthy,  Mr.  J.,  Longford 

.Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Excesses  of  British 

'JVoops,  0i»3 
Army  Disoiplino  nnd  Regulation,  Comm.  cL  44, 

218;  tfi.  147, 1681 


MAC 


MAN 


MoCLimB,  Sir  T.,  Londandirry  Co, 

Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  1720 
Inland  Navigation  Syttem  (North  of  Ireland), 
1713 


MaoDonald,  Mr.  A.,  Stafford 

Army    Disoipline   and   Regulation— Flogging, 

1864 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Oomm.02.  44, 
66,  220,  250  ;'c/.  131,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  1366,  1378,  1398;  cL  147,  1756 
Mines,  Coal — Dinas  Colliery  Explosion,  1417 
Explosion  of  Firedamp  at  Blantyre,  1290, 

1291 
Mining  Accidents,  948 

Maoduff,  Visoounty  Elgin  and  Nairn 
Agricultoral  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1453 

Mao  Iyeb,  Mr.  D.,  Birkenhead 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1460 
England — State  of  the  Country — Commercial 

and  Agricultural  Distress,  32 
Merchant   Shipping   Acts,   1854  and    1876— 

Brigantine  "  Caleniok,"  169 

MoKekna,  Sir  J.  N.,   Toughal 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  eL  44, 

261;  d,  147,  1792 
East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1199 
France— New  Tariff  I  aw,  176 
Money  Laws  (Ireland),  2K..  Amendt.  112 
Parliament — Public  Business,  State  of,  1292 
Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1218 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  670 

MoLaoan,  Mr.  P.,  Linlithgowshire 

Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  122 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1924 

MoLaren,  Mr.  D.,  Edinburgh 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  44, 
229  ;  el.  131,  1561 

Maxins,  lieut.-Golonel  W.  T.,  Eas€x,  8, 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 3R.  288 

Maivi^bs,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.    E. 
(Postmaster    General),      Leicester- 
shire,  N, 
Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland)— Tenant  Right 

Meeting  at  Milltown,  711 
Post  Ufflce — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 

Company,  423 
Eipress  Letter  SerTice,  722 
Illegal  Lottery  Tickets,  1294 
Ireland— Post  Offices  in  Mayo,  950 
Order  Department— Unpaid  Orders,  952 
Postal  Savings  Banks,  416 
Statistics— India  and  China  Mails,  432 

Makvess,  Earl 

Raoeooarses  (Metropolis),  Comm,  2 


(INDEX)  MAB  MET 

247- 

Marriagres  Confirmation  (H«r  Ki^i«f^i 
Ships)  BiU 

{Mr,  Algernon  Eg$rion,   Mr,    William   Eemry 

Smith,  SirMauey  Lopet,  Mr,  etaveUy  HiU) 

e.  Read  3«*  June  20  [Bill  149] 

{.  Read  1*  •  {Lord  President)  June  23  (No.  124) 


Mabten,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Cambridge 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendoieot  (Inter* 
menu),  3R.  287 

Mabtin,  Mr.  P.,  Kilkenny  Co, 

Army  Discipline  and  Regolation,  Comm.  d.  87, 

885 
Irish  Parmers^The  "  Spencer  System,"  Rm. 

916,  917 


Act  (1858)  Amendment  (Ho-  3) 

BiU  [H.L.] 

tf.  Select  Comm.  Mr.  O'Leary,  Mr.  John  Maitland 
added  June  18 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1854  and  1876 
—The  Brigantine  <'  Calenick'' 
Question,   Mr.   Mac  Iver ;    Answer,   Visooant 
Sandon  June  19, 169 

Metallic  Currency  and  Drade — A  Eayal 

Commission 
Question,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd :  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  July  4,  1421 

Metropolis 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Tlie  New  Street  from  Charing  Cross  to  TotUn- 
ham  Court  Rood,  Question,   Mr.  Faweett; 
Answer,  Sir  James  M'Garel  Hogg  July  7, 
1718 

The  Main  Drainage,  Question,  Sir  Andrew 
Lnsk ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross  July  3, 

1278 

The  Parks 

HatApton  Court  Park— The  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gerard  Noel  June  23,  436 

Metropolis  (Little  Coram  Street,  Bloome- 
bury,  Wells  Street,  Poplar,  and  Great 
Peter  Street,  Westminster,)  Improve- 
ment Provisional  Orders  Confirmation 

BiU  [H.L.]        {The  Vieeount  Cranbrooh) 
I,  Royal  Assent  July  3  [42  A  43  Vict,  c.  Izxix] 

Metropolis(Wliitecliapel  and  Idmahonse) 
Improvement  Scheme  Amendment  Bill 

{The  Lord  Steward) 

I,  Read  2«  «  June  17  (No.  115) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  23 
Read3**  Jtt>t0  24 
Royal  Assent  July  3  [48  4  43  Via,  e.  lux] 
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ifetropoUtah    "Board    of   Worti   {Water 
Expenses)  Bill 
Question,  ObserTations,    Sir   Henry    Selwin- ) 
Ibbetson,  Mr.  Monk  ;  Replies,  Mr.  Raikes, 
'Sir   James    M*GareI.Hogg  June  34,   638 ; 
Notice  of  Resolution  on  Second  RiBading, 
Mr.  Monk  June  26,  6»5 


MON 


kou 


MoNCK,  Vi'scount 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)— Contagious  Diseases 
(AAimals)  Act,  1707 


Hetropolitan  Pablic  Carriage  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill  [h.l.]  (The  Lord  Steward 

I.  Read  2*  '•  June  19  (No.  105) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  24 
Read  3*  *  June  20 

MiDLETON,  Viscount 

Parliament—  Business  of  the  Hoosd^Hour  of 
Meeting  for  Pablic  Business,  Res.  294 

MHiBANK,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Yorkshire,  N.R. 

Arm  J    Discipline   and    Regulation — Flogging, 

1724 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  eh  44, 

74;  cl.  147,  1768,  1767 

Mills,  Sir  C,  ITentf   JT. 

India  (Finance,  dkc.)— Fiye  per  Cent  Loan, 
1719 

Mills,  Mr.  A.,  Exeter 

Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1872 — Infant  Mor- 

Ulity,  Exeter,  948 
Railway  Commission'— Continuance,  1420 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 

2005 
Victoria,  Colony  of— Constitutional  Question, 

182 

Mining  Accidents — Legislation 

Question,  Mr.  Maodonald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asthe- 
ton  Cross  June  30,  948 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrieulttire 

Moved,  **  That  it  is  desirable  that  those  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  Government  which 
especially  relate  to  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture should  be  administered  by  a  distinct  De- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  a  Principal 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet"  {Mr.  Sampgon  Lloyd) 
July  8,  1919 

After  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  under  the 
direction  of  a  PrinoipAl  Secretary  of  State, 
who  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  "  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith);  Question  proposed,  <<That 
the  words,  Ao, ;"  after  further  short  debate. 
Question  put ;  A.  71,  N.  66  ;  M.  6  (D.  L.  164) 

Main  Question  put ;  A.  76,  N.  66 ;  M.  20 
(D.  L.  166) 

Resolved,  "That  it  is  desirable  that  those 
functions  of  the  Executive  Government  which 
especially  relate  to  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture should  be  administered  by  a  distinct  De- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  a  Principal 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet 


Honey  Laws  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Delahuntf/f  Mr.  Richard  Power) 

c.  Moved,   *'  That    the    Bill   be   now   read   2° " 

June  18,  110 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,'*  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  three  months  "  (  Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna) ; 

Question  proposed,    '*  That    *  now,'   Ac. ;  " 

after  short  debate,  Question   put ;    A.    80, 

N.  146;  M.  116  (D.  L.  123) 
Words  added;    main  Question,  as   amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to;   2R.  put  off  for  three 

months  [Bill  12] 

Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Gloucester  City 

Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 
Meeting  at  Milltown,  716 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  44, 
70 ;  el.  131,  1376,  1593  ;  cl.  141, 1634, 1654, 
1655 

Charity  Commissioners'  Expenses  [Stamp 
Duty],  Reg.  1057 

Cyprus— Health  of  the  Troops,  1713,  1714 

Cyprus,  Motion  for  Papers,  368 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Water  Ex- 
penses), 539,  685 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1951 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 3R.  286 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  2008 

Supply,  Report,  1054 

MoirrooMEKY,  Sir  G.  Q.,  Peeblesshire 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  c/.  131, 
1681 

Moore,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Clonmel 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.c^  147, 
1779 

Navy  Estimates,  Comm.  888 

Poor  Law  ( Ireland )-^Children  in  Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  889, 
905      • 

Supply,  Report,  1056 

Moray,  Colonel  D.,  Perthshire 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  47» 
Amendt.  466,  468  ;  el.  78,  Amendt.  778 

Morgan,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  benlighshire 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  c^  147, 
1748,  1766 

Bankruptcy  Act.~Comptroller*s  Report,  428 

Education  (Wales),  Res.  1170 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendpient  (Inter- 
ments), 3R.  285,  287,  288 

MoRLEY,  Earl  of 

Treaty  of  Berlin — Armenia,  Address  for  Cor- 
respondence, 826,  827 

MosLSY,  Mr.  S.,  Bristol 
Uniyersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  661 


MOW 
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MowBBAY,  Bight  Hon.   J.  B.,   Oxford 
University 
Tower  High  I^vel  Bridge  (Metropolis)— Breach 
of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special  Re* 
port,  1S72 

MuLHOLLAND,  Mr.  J.,  Downpatrich 
Money  Laws  (Ireland),  2R.  110 

MiTNDELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Afri.a,  Soath — Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Despatches, 

420,  1384,  1286 
Arm  J  Discipline  and  Regalation,  Comm.  elA^l, 

1402 
Inclosare  Provisional   Order  (Maltbjr  Lands), 

2R.  1403 
Indian  Native  Troops — Cost  of  Conveyance  to 

Europe.  1712 
Hinirtter  of  Commerce  and  Agricolture,  Res. 

1031 
Parliament — Public  Business,  State  of,  1202 
Truck    System  —  Nailers  and   Rivet-makers, 

724 

Kimgret  Agricnltoral  School,  ftc.  Bill 

{Mr,  0' Shaughn$t9y,  Mr,  8ynan,  Mr.  Oabbett) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l^'^June  19  [Bill  213] 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Birmingham 

Army  Discipline  and  Re2ulation,  Comm.«/.  44, 
86  ;  el.  70,  662 ;  el  71,  Amendt.  667 ;  rf.87, 
882;  el  124,  1299;  cl  131,  1346,  1349  ; 
el  148,  1893;  el  162,  1912 
East  India  Rnilway.  Consid.  1133,  1134.  1201 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  —  Commercial  Treaties 
with  Austria,  721 

MuRB,  Colonel  W.,  Renfrew 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.e/.  44, 
73  :  el  46.  823.  324,  326 ;  el  74,  680 ; 
cl  149,  1902,  1904 

MuBPHT,  Mr.  N.  D.,  Cork  City 

Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1222 

Navy 

MlSOVLLAiflODS   QUS8TI058 

Admiralty  Charts^  Quontion,  Mr.  J.  Stewart ; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  June  19,  181 
Purchase    of   Hay   {Admiralty    Department)^ 

Qursiions,  Mr.  Amlerson;   Answers,  Mr.  W. 

11.  Smith  July  3.  1281  ;  Question,  Mr.  An- 

derson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton  July  7, 

1726 
Purchase  of  Hay  {Army  Department)  June  30, 

968 
Royal  Marines— OffUers,  Queslion.  Mr.  Ander- 
son :    Answer,  Mr.  W.  11.  Smith  June  23, 

427 
The  Arctic  Ship  "  Resolute,'*  Question,  Captain 

Pim  ;    Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  June  23, 

428 

Newcastle — The  Weavers  Tower 

Question,  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  ;  Answer,  Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  June  17,  23 


Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire^  N. 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1638 
Anti-llent  Agitation  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 

Meeting  at  Milltown.  697,  701.  713,  719 
Army  Di-iMpline  And  Regulation,  Comm. cL  44, 

40,  71,  208,  236  ;  d.  147,  1747,  1806.  1820 
England — State  of  the  Country— Commercial 

and  Agricultural  Distress,  33 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrioaltore,  Res. 

1928,  1964 
Parliament — Order — Withdrawal    of    Motion. 

"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn,"  840,  841 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  660 

New  Forest  Act  (1877)  Amendment  BUI 

{Mr.  JSclater'Soothf  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbeteen) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  lo*  JuM  18  [Bill  210] 

Rend  2**  •  June  30 
Order  for  Committee  discharged  ;   Bill  oom- 

mitted  to  a  Select  Committee  July  1 
Committee   nominated  July  3 ;    List  of   thfl 
Committee,  1187 

New  Northern  ( Victoria)  University 

Question,  Lord  Winmarleigh  ;  Answer,  Tbs 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  Juiie  30, 
930 ;  Question,  Mr.  Birley  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxchrquer  June  30,  947  : 
Question,  Mr.  Jacoh  Bright ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  July  3,  1287 

Nicaragua,  Republic  of 

Question,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  June  20,  720 

Noel,  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  (Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works).  Rutland 

Africa, South — Zulu  War — ^Ambnlanee Arrmoge- 
ments,  172 

Basshot  Park,  New  Pnlnee  at,  181 

Hampton  Court  Park  —  The  Master  of  the 
Ilorse,  436 

NoLAK,  Major  J.  P.,   Oalway  Co. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el  44, 
fift,  247,  262.  278,  279,  281  ;  d,  45.316,  319. 
323,  326  ;  cL  46,  339,  340,  348,  353,  357  : 
el  48,  Amendt.  474.  475,  476.  487,  489, 
400  :  cl  40,  403  :  cl  52,  Amendt.  400,  fi'OO; 
cl  53,  603  ;  cl  55,  513  ;  cl  Oft,  543  :  cl  70, 
552 ;  cl  72,  563,  576 ;  cl  73,  577  ;  d.  74. 
582,  588;  cl  70,  Amendt.  589,  5U3.  739, 
743,  748,  750  ;  cl  77,  752,  703 :  Amendt. 
770,  774  ;  cl  78.  779  ;  el  70.  783.  7f*5  ; 
cl  80,  789;  Amendt.  704:  el  81,  846; 
cl  82,  848,  84ft,  851  ;  el  83.  860  ;  d.  87. 
Amondt.  870,  880,  960  ;  el  96,  1003.  1005, 
1006,  1007.  1008  ;  el.  97,  1015  ;  c/.08. 1017, 
101;^,  1019.  1020;  d,  103,  I0ii,l024.  l<»25; 
el  104,  10.30  :  d.  lis. Amendt.  1030  ;  C/.115, 
1041,  1042.  1043;  d.  132,  Amendt.  1295, 
1206;  cl  124,  1299,  1301  ;  cl  127,  1313: 
cl  131,  Amendt.  1354,  1365.  1368,  1400, 
1550,  1588;  cl  132,  1607,  1608;  cl  134, 
Amendt.  t5.,  1610,  1613,  1614,  1615.  1616. 
1018,  1019  ;  cl  141,  1642,  1651. 1654,  1655; 
cl  145.  1664;  el  147.  1670.  1730.  1742, 
1765.  1801;  d.  148.  1889,  1891,  1892; 
cl  149,  1896,  1900;  el.  152,  Amendt.  1908, 
1909,  1911 ;  el  155,  1914 
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NoLAN,  Major  J.  P. — eorU, 

Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act,  1866,  Amend- 

ment,  956 
Ea»t  India  Knilwny,  Consid.  1205,  1206 
University  Kduc.ition  (Ireland),  2K.  665 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1,  808 

NoBTHBBooK,  Earl  of 

India  (Finance,  dtc.) — Petition,  &o.  138,  165, 
166 

NoETHCOTE,    Right    Hon.    Sir    8.     H. 
{see  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

Norton,  Lord 

Workmen's  Compensation,  2R.  523 

Norwood,  Mr.  0.  M.,   Kingtton-upon- 
Hull 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1»48 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment— Court  of  Bankruptcy,  London,  12S6 

O'Beirnr,  Major  F.,  Leitrim 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulution,  Comm.c/.  44, 
277  :  el.  4%  319  ;  el,  46,  Amendt.  341,  342, 
345  :  el,  47,  451,  404  ;  el.  54,  Amendt.  507, 
508  ;  el.  70.  551  ;  cL  74.  584  ;  d.  76,  502  ; 
el,  78,  781  ;  el.  70,  Amendt.  t6.,  782,  785  ; 
el.  80,  Amendt.  795, 803  :  c/.  81,  >^46  :  el,  89, 
973,  979  ;  el.  90,  Amendt.  085 ;  el,  104, 
1030  :  el.  12«;,  1303 ;  el,  129,  Amendt.  1321. 
1323  ;  el,  132,  1607;  cl.  134.  Amendt.  1617  ; 
el.  13t5.  Amendt.  1023, 1624  ;  el.  141,  Amt*ndt. 
1620,  1627;  el,  147.  1767;  el,  149,  1900; 
el,  150,  Amendt.  1907 

Fisheries  (Ireland) — Sligo  and  Bonet  Fisheries, 
416 

Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  22,  1050 

O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  King'e  Co. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  87, 
886 

Tower  Migh  Leyel  Bridge  (Metropolis)  — 
Breach  ot  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special 
Report,  1884.  1885;  Nomination  of  Select 
Committee,  1956, 1958, 1960,1968  ;  Amendt. 
1969 

Occupation  Eoads  Bill 

(Mr,  Pell,  Sir  Thomas  Aektnd,  Mr,  Rodwell) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  July  8  [Bill  241] 

O'Clery,  Mr.  K.,  Wexford  Co, 

Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  c2.  1,  807, 
809,  810  ;  el,  22,  1059 

0' Conor  Don,  The,  Roscommon  Co, 

Ireland — Arrests  for  Drunkenness,  953 

Iri»h  Farmers — ^The  "  Spencer  System,"  Ros. 
908 

Poor  l4iw  (Ireland)— Children  in  Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  901 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
2000 

Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1219 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  665 


O'DoNNELL,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Dungarvan 

Africa,  South — Indentured  Native  Women  and 

Children,  537 
Africa,   South  —  Zulu    War  —  Miscellaneous 
Questions 
Destruction  of  Zulu  Villages,  536,  537,  723 
FlojTging.  25 

Plundering  of  Zulu  Villages,  28,  80 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  44, 
67,  81,  230,  238,  241.  258;  Amendt.  260, 
262  :  el,  45,  327  ;  el.  47.  455,  460 ;  Amendt. 
405;  el.  48,  471  ;    Amendt.  t6.,  473,  476; 
el.  00,  544  ;  el.  70,  Amendt,  546,  547,  550, 
551,  553,  554,  555  :  ci.  71,  557  ;  el,  72,  509, 
576  ;  el.  73, 580  ;  cl.  74. 584  ;  d,  76,  Amendt. 
590.  592.  504,  731,  732,  735.  741,  747,  748  ; 
el.  77,  Amendt.  751,755.  759,  704.  706.  774  ; 
el.  7P.  t6. ;  Amendt.  775,  776  ;  el,  79.  786  ; 
cl,  80,  796,  801.  805;  «/.  81,  Amendt.  842, 
843.  848  ;   cl.  82,  ib. ;  Amendt.  852,  853 ; 
el.  8'},  855  ;  Amendt.  850,  859.  868  ;  cl.  84, 
Amendt.    872,  877  ;  el,  86,   Amendt.  878  ; 
cl.  89,  967,  977,  983;  cl.  90.  Amendt.  tft., 
085  ;  cl.  91,  989,  993  ;  Amendt.  995,  996, 
997,  909,  1001.  1002  ;  el.  06,  1005,    1012, 
1013  ;  cl.  98,  Amendt.  1010,  1019  ;  el,  103, 
Amendt.  1021.  1025;  el,  104.  Amendt.  1026, 
1027.  1020:  cl.  112,1037  ;  cl.  115,  Amendt. 
1043  ;  el,  120,1310;  Amendt.  1311  ;  el,  128, 
1315,  1318;  el.   120,  1326;    cl.  131,  1347; 
Amendt.  1354.  1305,  1370.  1381,  1307, 1399, 
1502, 1580  ;  el.  141,  16'i3  ;  el,  140,  Amendt. 
1664  ;  el,  147,  1065,  1606,1067,16:0,  1674. 
1078,    1681,    1750,    1769  ;    el,    149,    i902, 
1907 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Agricultural  Distress,  425,  426 
Anti-Rent  Aj^itntion — Tenant  Right  Meet- 
ing at  Milltown,  703 
Civil    Service    Estimates — Class    4 — The 
Queen's  Colleges  and  Queen's  University, 
422 
Landlord  and  Tenant — Threatened  Eviction 

of  a  Priest,  433 
Queen's  University — Assumption  of  a  Uni- 
versity Degree,  182 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Water  Expenses), 

539 
Prince  Imperial,  The  Late,  686 

O'DoNooHUE,  The,  Tralee 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1471 

0' Gorman,  Major  P.,   Waterford 
Army — Passage  Money  of  Officers,  1722 
Payments  by  Replaced  Officers,  1425 
Army  Discipline  and  Reticulation,  Comm.c/.  115, 
1041  ;   (/.   141,   Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 1637 
Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  2R.  1187 

O'Hagan,  Lord 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  1834 

OmnilraB  Begnlation  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Earl  of  Redesdale) 

I.  Committee  {on  rC'Camm,) ;  Report  Jiin^  17,  19 

(No.  41) 
Read  3*»  June  20  (No.  117) 

c.  Read  !••  {Mr.  J,  R.  Yorke)  June  23  [Bill  217] 
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OwsLow,  Mr.  D.  R.,  Guildford 

Anti-Rent  Agitation  ( Ireland )^TeDant  Right 

Meeting  at  Milltown,  711 
Armj  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  132, 

1608;  cl.  141.  1634  ;  el  147,  1793,  1798 
Cbildren'i  Dangeroui  Performances,  2R.  1185, 

1186 
Coanoil  of  India,  Motion  for  Papers,  108 
India — Commission  on  Military  Expenditure, 
176 
FioaDoial  Department,  178 

Oraitmobe  Aim  Bro-witb,  Lord 

Parliament — Poblio  Business — Notice  of  Qaes- 
tion,  Ac,  412  ;  Explanation,  032 

Police  (Ireland) — Disturbed  Districts  and  Inti- 
midation, Motion  for  Returns,  1684,  1694, 
1698,  1699 

Uniyersity  Education  (Ireland),  IR.  944,  1275 

Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment,  SR. 
1266 

O'Shatjohnessy,  Mr.  R.,  Limeriek 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  91, 
999;  el.  96,  1004,  1010;  el,  103,  1023; 
el,  131.  1338,  1347 

Poor  Law  (Ireland) — Children  in  Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  895 

O'SuLLivAw,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Limeriek  Co. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  eZ.  103, 

1024;  el,  104,  1028;  el,  112,  Amendt.  1034, 

1036 ;  el.  147, 1888 
Prisons  (Ireland)— Limerick    County    Prison, 

886 
Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1308,  1217, 1227 

Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  RoehesUr 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  44, 

Amendt.  184,  191,  212,  213,  233,  238,  240, 

255,  275,  283  ;  el.  45, 315,320  ;  el.  72, 573  ; 

el,  147,  1737,  1762,  1818 
Egypt— Khedive,  Abdication  of,  307,  SIO,  429  ; 

Explanation,  727,  729  ;•— Succession,  968 

Parkbb,  Mr.  0.  S.,  Perth 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  e2. 44, 

248,  256 
Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  126 

LOBDS 

Publie  Buiinets — Notice  of  Questum — Orden 

of  the  Day  atid  AotieeSt  Obseryations,  The 

Earl  of  Redesdale  June  23,  412 
Parliamentary    Papers,    Observations,     The 

Earl  of  Camperdown ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of 

Beaconsfield  JtUy  3,  1262 

Parliament — Maur  of  Meeting  for  Public 
JBusinesB 
Moved  to  resoWe,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,    the    Sittings  for    Puhlio    Business 
should  commence  at  4  p.m.  instead  of  5  tm, 
(  The  Earl  of  Dunraven)  June  20,  291 ;  after 
debate,  on  Question  ?  Cont.  64,  Not-Cont. 
101 ;  M.  87  ;  resolved  in  the  negative 
Div.  List,  Coitt.  and  Not-Cont.,  304 


PABLUHBirT^COIlt . 
CoiOfOlTB 

Order  of  Bueineu,  Statement,  The  Chaneellor 
of  the  Exchequer  June  23,  436 ;  Question, 
Captain  Pirn ;  Answer,  Mr.  Speaker  Jiaw  34, 
542 

t^tale  of  Public  Bueinese,  Questions,  Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna,  Sir  Greorge  Campbell,  Mr.  Faw- 
cett,  Mr.  W.  E.  Porster;  Answers,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezoh^uer  July  3,  1393 

Privilege 
Note-toting  in  Uembere*  Side  Oallery,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Callan  ;  Answer,  The  ChanoeUor 
of  the  Exchequer  July  7, 1737 

Rulee  and  Orders 
Withdrawal  of  Motion,  **Thatth£s  ffousedentm 
Adjourn,"  Question,  Obserrations,  Mr.  New- 
degate  ;  Reply,  Mr.  Speaker  June  37,  840 

Parliament — Prerogative  of  the  Crotcn 
Moved,  *^  That  the  Order  for  resuming  the  Ad- 
journed  Debate  on  Amendment  on   Motion 
riSth  May;)  be  read,  and  discharged "  (Jfr. 
DUlwyn)  June  34,541 ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Parliament — Breach  of  Privilege — Tower 
High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)  Bill 
— Report  of  Select  Committee 

Special  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  brought 
up  {Lord  Benry  Lennox)  July  7,  1711 

Moved,  **  That  the  Report  be  taicen  into  consi- 
deration To-morrow  at  T#o  o'elook ; "  Mo- 
tion agreed  to 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Special  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  now  considered "  {Lord  Benry 
Lennois)  July  8,  1866 ;  after  short  debate. 
Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Charles  Grissel!  do  attend 
this  House  to-morrow,  at  Twelve  of  the 
clock  "  (Mr.  CaUan) 

Amendt.  to  leave  ont  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"  the  Special  Report  from  the  Committee  on 
Group  A  of  Private  Bills  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee "  (Mr.  Ckaneeilor  of  the 
Exchequer)  v. ;  after  further  short  debate. 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  Ac,"  put,  and 
negatived  ;  words  added  ;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 

Nomination  of  the  Select  Committee,  Moved, 
*'  That  Mr.  Walpole  be  a  Member  of  the 
Committee"  {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Egche^ 
quer)  July  9,  1956  ;  aRer  short  debate.  Mo- 
tion agreed  to 

Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Gray, 
and  Mr.  Pemberton  nominated  other  Mem- 
bers ot  the  Committee 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  "  {Mr, 
Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer) ;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Moved,  "  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  said 
Committee  that  it  be  an  open  Committee  " 
{Sir  Patrick  O'Brien) ;  [Not  pat] 

Part.tamwwt — House  of  Lobds 
Took  the  Oath 

1879 

July  3. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  the 
first  time 
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Parliament — House  of  Commons 

New  Writ  Issued 

July  9. — For  Glasgow,  v.  Alexander  Wbitelaw, 
esquire,  deceased 

Parliamentary  Burghs  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Th€  Earl  of  Camperdoum) 
I.  Read  8*  •  June  23  (No.  90) 

Pabnell,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Ifeath 

Africa,  South— Zulu  War — Irregulars,  The, 
81,32 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1641 

Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 
Meeting  at  Milltown,  696,  699, 106 

Armjr  Disoipline  and  Regulation — GaUo'-Nine- 
Tails,  1549,  1726 
Navy  Cat,  1723 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  44, 
62,  60.  79,  82,  194.  212,  223  ;  Amondt.  240, 
262,  267,  269,  276,  278.281;  el  46.  817, 
820;  d.  46,  333,  336,  341,  343.  360,  361, 
367  ;  el.  76,  732,  740.  742  ;  el.  77.  763,  756  ; 
Amendt.  769,764,769,770,  771,  773;  c/.  78, 
776 ;  Amendt.  777 ;  el.  79,  783,  784,  786  ; 
el  80,  787 ;  Amendt.  790,  791,  792,  793, 
797 ;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  799, 
804,  806 :  Amendt.  807 :  el.  81,  843,  847  ; 
el  82,  860,  861  ;  el  83,  Amendt.  863.  866, 
867,869,  861,  866  ;  el.  84,  876  ;  el  87,  Mo- 
tion for  reporting  Progress,  882,  886,  960, 
963 ;  el  89.  Amendt.  964,  970,  973,  974, 
979,  980  ;  d.  90,  Amendt.  983,  984,  986 ; 
cl  91,  Amendt.  987,  988,  992,  994,  996, 
998  ;  el  96,  Amendt.  1002, 1003, 1004, 1006, 
1008,  1011,  1014,  1016;  el  98,  1018; 
Amendt.  1020,  1021;  el  103,  1023,1024; 
el  104,  Amendt.  1027,  1028, 1029  ;  el  108, 
1032,  1033;  el  109,  Amendt.  t6. ;  cl  112, 
1035,  1036,  1038;  el  116,  1042;  cl  117, 
Amendt.  1044  ;  d.  122,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  1044,  1046  ;  Amendt.  1294,  1296, 
1296,  1297  :  cl  124,  Amendt.  1300  ;  cl  126, 
Amendt.  1302, 1303. 1306, 1306, 1308, 1309  ; 
el  127,  Amendt.  1312, 1313 ;  el  128,  Amendt. 
t6.,  1317  :  el  129.  Amendt.  1318.  1322,1328, 
1331;  cl  131,1338;  Amendt.  1342,  1344, 
1346,  1361,  1363,  1366,  1357  ;  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  1366, 1377,1380,  1384,  1399; 
Amendt.  1401, 1403, 1566,  1662,  1682,  1604, 
1696,  1696.  1697,  1698,  1600 ;  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress,  1602,  1606,  1606  ; 
el  132,  t^. ;  el  134,  Amendt.  1617,  1619, 
1620  ;  cl  137,  1622  ;  cl  138,  1623,  1624  ; 
d.  141,  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1628, 
1631,  1632,  1634,  1635  ;  Motion  for  Ad. 
journment,  1637.  1647,  1661,  1664,  1668, 
1662  ;  d.  143, 1663  ;  el  147,  Motion  for  re- 
porting Progress,  1666,  1669,  1672,  1676, 
1676,  1679,  1682;  Amendt.  1728,  1729, 
1768,  1778,  1779  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
1809,  1819;  Amendt.  1887,  1888,  1889; 
el  149,  Amendt.  1896,  1900,  1901,  1903, 
1904,  1905,  1906;  el  161,  Amendt.  1907; 
el  162, 1912;  cl  163,  Amendt.  1913,  1914; 
el  166,  Amendt.  t6. ;  el  168,  Amendt.  1916, 
1916  ;  el  161, 1917  ;  Amendt.  1919 

Indian  Marine,  Comm.  284 

[con$. 


Parnkll,  Mr.  C.  S.-^eon^ 

Peace  Presenration  (Ireland)  Act,  1876  — 
County  of  Donegal,  26 

Supply^  Report,  1060,  1066 

Tower  High  Lerol  Bridge  (Metropolis)  — 
Breach  of  Privilege— Consideration  of  Spe- 
cial Report,  1873,  1883 

Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Cotnm.  el  1,  808, 
809  ;  d.  22,  1059 

Partnership  Bill  (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd, 

Mr.  fferschdlf  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  TThitwelf) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l"*  •  June  27  [Bill  226] 

PEAsie,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Durham,  8. 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
1991 

Peek,  Sir  H.  W.,  Surrey,  Mid 

East  India  Railway,  Consid.  1102 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War— Negotiations  with 
Cetewayo,  1660.  1721 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el  44, 
66  ;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  196, 199, 
206,  256;  el  72,  666,  666,  667;  el  131, 
1668,  1669,  1679  ;  cl  147,  1738,  1786 

Prince  Imperial,  The  late,  311  ; — Lieutenant 
Carey,  1648 

Railways  and  Canals — Through  Rates,  429 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Zeieestershire,  8, 
Charity  Commission — The  Expenses,  436 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1943,  1964 

Percy,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Northumber- 
land, N, 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.e/.  147, 

1666 
Sale  of  Intozioatiug  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 

1992 

Fetrolenm  Act  (1871)  Amendment  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr,  Secretary  Cress) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1"  •  June  19  [Bill  214] 

Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confirmation 

Bill  {Lord  Henniker) 

/.  Royal  Assent  July  3       [42  (fe  43  Vid.  0.  Iv] 

Pnc,  Captain  B.,  Qravesend 
NaTy— Arctic  Ship  «  Resolute."  426 
Parliament — Order  of  Basinesa,  642,  643 

Playfaib,  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon,  Edin- 
hurgh  and  8t.  Andrew* s  Universities 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  1182 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  612 

Plunket,  Lord 
DiTinity  School  (CThnrch  of  IreUind),  2R.  1263 
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Poor  Law  Amendment  (No*  2)  Bill 

(Mr,  Salt,  Mr,  Sclater-Booth) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  Salt)  Jane  19,  289; 
Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  I*  * 
2R.,  Debate  adjourned /ti/y  1,  1141    [Bill  212] 

Post  Office 

MlSCBLLAIfVOUS    QuiSTIONS 

Cap€  and  Zanzibar  Mail  Contract,  Question, 
Dr.  Cameron  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchpqner  Jun^  3^,  947 

Contract  with  the  PenittnUar  and  Oriental 
Company,  Question,  Mr.  Dalrjmple ;  An- 
swer, Lord  John  Manners  June  23,  423 

ExprfSi  letter  Service,  Question,  Mr.  Rjder  ; 
Answer,  Lord  John  Manner8/Mii0  26,  722 

Illepnl  Lotti^  TicketSt  Question,  Mr.  Ander- 
son ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  July  3, 
1298 

India,  China,  and  Auttralian  MaiU,  Question, 
Mr.  Kathbone;  Answer,  Sir  Henrf  Selwin- 
Ihbetson  July  3,  1280 

Foetal  Savinae  Bankn,  Question,  Mr.  Wait ; 
AnswfT,  Lord  John  Manners  June  23,  416 

Poet  Ofice  Oriier  D^pirtment — Unpaid  Orders, 
Question,  Mr.  Rich.ird  ;  Answer,  Lord  John 
Manners  June  30,  952 

Pott  Ofice  StatiHict — India  and  China  Maile, 
Question,  Mr.  J.  Mtilms  ;  Answer,  Lord  John 
Manners  June  23,  432 

Victoria^Mail  Service  vi&  OaUe  or  Colombo 
to  Melbourne,  Question,  Mr.  J.  llolms  ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Miohael  Hioks-Beaoh  June  26,  689 

PowEB,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mayo 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  1542 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  44, 
44, 62  ;  cl,  48, 476,  487,  488  ;  cl.  49.  Amendt. 
490,  493 :  cl,  61,  Amendt.  496,  498.  499 ; 
el,  «9,  546  ;  cl,  70,  660.  661 ;  cl.  72,  669, 
676 ;  cl,  73,  679 ;  cl,  74,  687 ;  cl,  77,  767, 
769,  76.1,  770 ;  el.  79,  784  ;  el.  80,  Amendt. 
702,  793;  cl.  81,  847:  cl,  82,  861  ;  cl.  83, 
Amendt.  866, 856,  858,  801 ,  863,  866  ;  cl.  87, 
881,962 ;  cl.  89,  971,  981  ;  cl,  96,  Amendt. 
1005, 1008, 1012,  1013, 1014;  e2.  97,  Amendt. 
1016;  cl,  124,  1301  ;  d,  131,  1348,  1378, 
1386;  cl.  147,  1813 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Anti-Rent  Agitation— Tenant  Right  Meet- 
ing  at  Milltown,   694,  695,   697,  701; 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  704,  718,  719 
Law  and  Justice — Coronersbip  of  Limerick, 

418 
National   Education — Auistant    Teachers, 

416 
Post  Office — Post  Offices  in  Mayo,  960 
Reproductiye    Loan   Fund  Act — Loans  to 
Irish  Fisheries,  26 
Poor  Law  Amendment  (No.  2),  Leave,  289 

Power,  Mr.  E.,   WaUrford 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.c2. 140, 
1026  ;  cl,  141,  1632  ;  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  1039 

PowER8CX)UBT,  Viscount 

London  Bridge,  3R.  681 

Unirersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  1848 


Powis,  Eaxl  of 

London  Bridge,  3R.  678 

Prayer  Book  Amendment  Bill  [r-i^] 

(The  Lord  Ebury) 
I,  Presented ;  read  1*  *  June  30         (No.  133) 

Price,  Captain  G.  E.,  Devanport 

Army — Auxiliary  Forces— North    Glooeester 

Militia,  921 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  147t 

1761,  1752,  1764 

PrincB  Imperial  The  late 

Questions,  Mr.  Benett-Stanford,  Mr.  Paleston  ; 
Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  June  19,  283 ; 
Questions,  Major  Dickson,  Sir  KobtTt  Pee!  ; 
Answers,  Colonel  Stanley  June  20,  310; 
Statement,  The  Duke  of  Cambrtd|r»  ;  Obser- 
▼at ions.  The  Earl  of  Bcaeonsfleld,  Earl 
Granville  June  23,  401 ;  Notices  of  Quea- 
tions.  Sir  William  Fraser,  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock  June  23,  414  ;  Postponement  of  Ques- 
tion, Observations;  Sir  Henry  Haveloek 
June  24,  635  ;  Questions,  Mr.  O^Donnrll, 
Sir  William  Fraser,  Sir  (lenry  Uavetoek, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  ;  Answers,  Colonel  Stanley 
/un^  26. 686  ;  Question,  Observations,  I^rd 
Campbell ;  Reply,  The  liarl  of  Beaconsfield 
June  30,946  ;  Question,  Sir  William  Fraser; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  June  30,  949  ;  Ques- 
tion, Observations,  Lord  Truro ;  Reply,  Vis- 
count Bury  July  1,  106B ;  Question,  Sir 
William  Fraser ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley 
Juiyi,  1 718 

Lieutenant  Carey,  Question,  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  July  6,  1648 

Prosecution  of  Offences  Bill 

(The  Lord  Chancellor) 

t.  Committee  June  19,  134  (No.  74) 

Report*  June  20  (No.  121) 

Read  3**/tt}i€23 
Royal  Assent  July  3       [42  A  43  Fm<.  o.  22] 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment 

BiU        (Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  Mr,  WTUt- 
well,  Mr,  Eyder) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  June  26  [Bill  33] 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment 
(Interments)  Bill 

{Mr,  Marten,  Mr.  Orcene,  Mr,  Cole) 

0.  Committee*  ;  Report  June  18  [Bill  61] 

Moved,  «*Thnt  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*" 
June  10,  286  ;  Moved,  *<  That  the  Debate  bo 
DOW  adjourned  "  (Mr,  Dillwyn) ;  after  short 
debate,  Question  put ;  A.  16,  N.  43  ;  M.  28 
(D.  L.  129) 
Original  Question  again  proposed ;  Moved, 
'*  1'liat  this  House  do  now  adjourn  "  {Mr, 
Callan) ;  after  short  debate.  Question  put ; 
A.  10,  N.  46  :  M.  36  (D.  L.  130) 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  BiU 
reads* 
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Raixki,  Mr.  H.  C. — c<mt. 
Metropolitan  Boardof  Works  (Water  Ezpensei), 


Publie  Beatih  Act  (1876)  Amendment  (Inter- 
menu)  Bill— cont, 

I.  Read  {^•{k'arl  Stanhope)  June  20  (No.  123) 
2R.  put  off  June  24.  524 
Movod,    "That  the    Bill    be    now  read  2»" 

July  1.  1060 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("now/')  and  add  (" this 

day  three  months  ")  ( The  Earl  Oranville)  ; 

on  Question.  That  ("  now/')  Ac.  ?  Cont.  116, 

Not-Cont.  65  :  M.  51 

Div.  List,  Cont.  and  Not-Cont..  1067 
Resolved  in  the  aflBrmative 

Public  Health  Acts — Village  of  Leighton 
Question.    The   Earl   of  Sandwich;   Answer. 
Earl  Stanhope  June  80,  930 

Public  Health    (Scotland)    Provisioiial 
Order  (Bothwell)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Steward) 
L  Royal  Assent  JvHy  3      [42  h  43  Vict.  o.  Ixi] 

Public  Loans  Bemission  Bill 

{Mr,  BaikeSf  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Henry  Sclwin-Ibbeieon) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  *  June  23 

Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  or- 
dered ;  read  P*  June  24  [Bill  218] 

Read  2<»  •  June  SO 

Committee  *  ;  Report  July  7 

Read  3*»  •  July  8 

Interest  Unpaid,  Question,  Mr.  Dodson  ;  An. 
swer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
July  8,  1863 

PuLESTON,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Devonport 

A rmv  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.c/.  141, 

1631,  1640,  1641,  1642,  1643 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  1152 
Prince  Imperial,  Death  of,  283 

Bacecoorses  (metropolis)  Bill 

{The  Viscount  Enjleld) 

l.  Committee  ;  Report,  after  short  debate  June  17, 
2  (No.  45) 

Read  3*  *  June  20 
Royal  Assent  July  3        [42  «b  43  Vict.  c.  18] 

Raikes,  Mr.  H.  C.  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees   of    Ways    and    Means), 

Chester 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  44, 
44,  52,  60,  196,  239,  240,  278,  279,280; 
el.  45,  324,  325,  329  ;  ei.  46,  333,  334,  343, 
350,  351 ;  cl.  48,  476,  485,  488,  490  ;  ci.  49, 
404  ;  el  53,  506 ;  el.  76,  748  ;  cl.  78,  775, 
776 ;  cl.  80,  787,  788,  789,  792,  799  ;  c/.  81, 
843  ;  el.  82,  849,  853  :  cl.  87,  900  ;  el.  96, 
1007,  1014;  el.  103,  1023,  1026;  cl.  124, 
1302,  1311  :  el.  127,  1313:  el.  120,  1319; 
cl.  131,  1344,  1345,  1361,  1362,  1364,  1.365, 
1380,  1381,  1382,  1383,  1386,  1387,  1388, 
1390,  1400,  1501,  1562,  1577,  1594,  1595, 
1596,  1597,  1598,  1605,  1606  ;  c/.  134,  1613; 
cl.  141,  1635,  1636,  1638,  1640,  164({,  1647, 
1648,  1654,  1655,  1660,  1661 ;  ei.  143,1664  ; 
el.  147,  1666,  1667,  1675,  1677.  1734.  1741, 
1742,  1774,  1779;  cl.  148,  1800,  1896; 
cl.  150, 1907;  d,  152,  1911 ;  el  153, 1914 


538 

Tramways  Orders  Confirmation,  Comm.  026 
Volanteer  Corps  (Ireland).  Comm.  el.  1,  808 

Railway  Commission —  Continuance 

Questions.  Mr.  A.  Mills ;  Answers.  Mr.  J.  O. 
Talbot /u/i<  4,  1420 

Railways  and  Canals — Through  Rates 
Question.  Mr.  Arthur  Peel ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Sandon  June  23.  429 

Bailways  and  Telegraphs  in  India  Bill 

[u.L.]         {Mr.  E.  Stanhope) 

c.  Read  2^  after  short  debate  July  4,  1544 

[Bill  1921 
Report  July  7  [Bill  234] 


Committee 


Railways — Continuous  Brakes 

Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Talbot /ttii«  26.  691 

Eamsay,  Mr.  J.,  Falkirk^  Sfc, 

Poor  l>aw  (Ireland)— Cliildren  in   Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  899 
Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1227 

Bathbone,  Mr.  "W.,  Liverpool 

Customs    Re  -  organization  —  Civil     Service 

Writers,  965 
East  India  Railway.  Consid.  1100,  1112 
Post  OflBce — India.  China,  and  Australian  Mails, 

1280 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment 

— Court  of  Bankruptcy,  London,  1287 

Bating  of  Towns  (Ireland  Bill 

{Mr.  G'Shaughnessy^  Mr.  Butty  Sir  Joseph 

M'Kenna) 

e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  June  10  [Bill  14] 

Bead,  Mr.  Clare  S.,  Norfolk,  8. 

Agricultural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1485,  1490 

Bedesdale,  Eaxl  of  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees) 

Companies  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  ^25 

Edmunds,  Mr.  Leonard — *'  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral V.  Edmunds."  167 ;  Motion  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  1407 

London  Bridge.  SR.  182,  081 

Omnihus  Regulation.  Comm.  19 

Parliament —  I'ublic  Business — Notice  of  Ques- 
tion, Ac.  413 

Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  2R. 
132,  133,  412 

Beed,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Pembroke 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  c/.  131, 
1862, 1999 
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BioHABD,  Mr.  H.,  Mfrthfr  TS^doU 

Afrtea»  Sonlh^Zala  W*r-^vertares  of  PeMe 
— Detention  of  Messengers,  692 
Telegram,  1730 
Post  Offlce  Order  Department— Unpaid  Orders, 

962 
UoiTersity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  641 

BiOHMOND  Ain>  Gordon,  Duke  of  (Lord 
President  of  the  Oouncil) 
Edmunds,  Mr.  Leonard — "The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral V.  Edmunds,"  167 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  Motion  for  Returns, 

683 
Ireland— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Cattle  Disease — GoDtagions  Diaeasei  (Ani- 
mals) Act,  1705,  1708 
Inland  Nayigation— Limerick   to    Belfast, 

863 
Smnll-pox — Prisons,  626 
Ireland — Police— Disturbed  Districts  and  In- 
timidation, Motion  for  Returns,  1692,  1694, 
1699 
London  Bridge,  SR.  679 
New  Northern  (Victoria)  University,  930 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Gomm.  el.  3,  Amendt. 

7,9 
Science  and  Art  Department— Study  of  Agri- 
culture, 1273 
Valuation  of   Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment, 
Report,  683;  3R.  1867 

BiDLEY,  Sir  M.  W.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department), 
Northumberland,  N, 
Inclosure  ProTisional  Order  (Maltby  Lands), 

2R.  1403 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
2003 

BiDLEY,  Mr.  E.,  Northumberland,  8. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Oomm.  ck  134, 
1612 

BiFONi  Marquess  of  i 

India  (Finance,  Ac.)— Petition,  &c.  160, 166 
Tramways  Orders  Gonflrmation,  2R.  1823 
UniTcrsity  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  1662 

BrroHiE,  Mr.  0.  T.,  Tower  ffamlett 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulntion.  Oomm.  cL  131, 
1684 ;  cl  141,  1643,  1648,  1660,  1662 

Customs  Re-organitation — The  Clerical  Ser- 
Tice,  181 

Biveri,  Flooding  of- — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Haroourt ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  June  19,  172 

BoDWELL,  Mr.  B.  B.  H.,  Cambridgeshire 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sundiay,  2R. 
1989 

BosEBBBY,  Earl  of 

Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment, 
3R.  1266 


BuMSLL,  Lord  A.,  Tmnetoeh 

Ilayti,  GoTcrnment  of — Mr.  Maunder,  171 


BnssEix,  Sir  0.,   WestminsUr 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Gomni.  ei.  147, 
1799 


Bydeb,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Saliebwy 
Post  Office — Express  Letter  Service,  722 


Bylaitds,  Mr.  P.,  Burnley 

Africa,  South — War  Expenditure,  640,  641 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cL  44, 
37,  208,  221,  268  ;  el  46,  322  ;  cL  46,  337, 
362,  366  ;  el,  70.  649,  656  ;  d,  72,  672  : 
cL  76,  696,  736,  746 ;  d,  77,  761  ;  ch  79, 
786 ;  el  80,  802  ;  e/.  81,  846 ;  el,  83,  864  : 
e^.  89,  976  ;  el,  91,  991,  992  ;  el,  122, 1046 ; 
d,  124.  1208,  1301  ;  d,  126,  1308,  1309 ; 
el  127,  1313:  d,  131,  1348,  1366.  1376, 
1394,  1666,  1667,  1676:  el  147,  1730,  1739 

Siam,  Kingdom  of —  Action  of  Mr.  Knox, 
British  Consul  General.  719 

Supply,  Report,  1046, 1066 

Saint  Giles  Cathedral  (Edinlmrgh)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,  SeertUiry  Croee) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  July  9  [Bill  238] 

Sale  of  Food   and   Drofi^s   Act  (1975) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  JfTkitweU) 

e.  Committee  *  (on  re^eomm.) ;  Report  June  18 
Considered  *  June  20  [Bill  139] 

Read  3''*/ttiitf23 

I  Read  1*  {Lord  Siraford)  June  24    (No.  127) 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday 

Bill  {Mr.  Steveneon,  Mr.  Charlee  Wileom, 
Mr,  Birley,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr, 
William  M*Arthur,  Mr.  Jamet) 

e.  Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  bo  now  raad  2* " 
July  9, 1970 
Amendt.  to  leave  out '*  now,"  and  add**  upon 
this  day  three  months  "  {Mr,  Whedlunue)  : 
Question  proposed,  "  That  '  now,'  Ao. ;  " 
after  debate.  Moved.  **  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned  "  {Mr,  Monk) ;  Queetion  put ; 
A.  166,  N.  162;  M.3(D.  L.  166):  Debate 
adjourned  [Bill  20] 


Salisbuby,  Marquess  of  (Seoetary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
America,  South'^ Chili  and  Pern— Letters  of 

Marque,  671 
Cyprus— Administration  of  Juatlce    Pnnish- 

ment  of  Priests,  21 
^ir^pt^Abdication  of  the  Khedive,  404,  671 
India  (Finances,  Ac.)— Petition,  dM.  162 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Armenia,  Address  for  Cor- 
respondence, 820,  822,  827 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  1849 
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Salmon  Fiahery  Law  Amendment  (If a.  2) 

Bill    (Cohfisl  KingicoU^  Sir  Jonph  BttiUy, 
Mr,  Stafford  Howard) 

c.  Committee  •  ;  Report  June  19        [Bill  188] 

Considered  •  ;  read  3°  June  23 
/.  Read  1*  •{Lcrd  SUutard)  June  24    (No.  126) 

Read  2*  •  July  \ 

Committee*;  Report /u/y  8 

Read  3»  •  July  4 

Salt,  Mr.  T.,  Stafford 

Poor  Law  Amendment  (No.  2),  L«aye,  289 

Samttelson,  Mr.  B.,  Banhury 

Agricultural  Distrea*,  Motion  for  an  Addr«M» 
1639 

Samublson,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Frame 

Army  —  Auxiliary    Foroei  —  Gloocestersbire 

Militia,  306 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl,  44, 

Amendt.  227,  238,  239,  262,  266 
Turkey— Murder  of  Mr.  Ogle,  424 

Sandon,   Bight   Hon.    Viscount  (Pre-: 

sident    of    the  Board    of   Trade), 

Liverpool 
Agricultural  Distresa,  Motion  for  an  Addfieii, 

1613 
Merchant  Shipping,  AoM*    18JI4.  and   1876*- 

Brigantine  "  Calenick/'  169 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrioultore,  Rei. 

1946 
Railways  and  Canals — Through  IUt«i,.429 


SandwioH)  Earl  of 

Public  Health  Acta— Village  of  Leighton,  930 

School  Boards  (Dnration  of  Loaiu)  Bill 

{Mr.  Banbury,  Mr,  P$U,  Mr.  Beginald  Tork$) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  June  2ff  [Bill  219] 

Science  and  Art  Department ,  South  ^en- 
sing  ton — Study  of  .Agriad^ture 

Question,  Observations,  £arl  Granville  ;  Reply, 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  ;  Obser^ 
vatiops,  The  Marquess  of  Quntly  July  3, 
1272 

Then,  on  the  Motion,  of  the  Earl  GranTlll^, 
Memorandum  of  the  Science  und  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  Kensington,  as  to  instruotion 
in  Agriculture,  prentnted  (No.  137) 

SoLATEB-BooTH,  Eight  Hon.  G.  (Presi* 
dent    of    the    Local    Goyemment 
Board),  Sampehire,  N. 
Army  Discipline  and  I^egulationf.Comm.  el,  87, 

880,881,882,884 
Criminal  Law — Vaccination  Act,  1871,  180 
Local  GoTernment  Board — Annual  Report,  427 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage, Scheme 
— The  SewAge  Farm  near  Moleiey,'  837 


SooTLAin) 
MiBOiLULirvous  QvsBTioifa 

Dunbar  Harbour,  Question,  Lord  Elcho  :  An- 
swer, Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  July  5, 
1547 

Herring  Trade,  The — Brandt,  Question,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbctson  July  7,  1715 

Hiring  Fairs^  Question,  Mr.  Baxter ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advocate  June  26,  690 

Lord  Clerk  Register  {Scotland)  [Salary  and 
Pension'],  Considered  in  Committee  July  7 

Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  Question,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cuninghame ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer /une  23,  419 

Scott,  Lord  H.  J.  M.  D.,  Hants,  S. 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  9Ri 
2006 

Selborne,  Lord 

India  (Finances,  dM.)— Petition,  &o.  166 
Prosecution  of  Offences,  Comm.  el.  2,  135 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (OfiBcers),  2R. 
134 

Selkirk,  Earl  of 

Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment, 
Comm.  cl.  10,  18 

Selwdt-Ibbbtson,  Sir  H.  J.  (Secretary 
to  the  Treasury),  Essex,  W. 

Charity  Commission — The  Expenses  [Stamp 
Duty],  436  ;  Res.  1057 

Charity  (Expenses  and  Accounts)  (No.  2),  2R. 
1821 

Civil  Service  Estimates — Class  IV. — Queen's 
Colleges  and  the  Queen's  University  (Ire- 
land), 422 

Companies  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  525 

Customs     Re-organization  —  Civil     Service 
Writers.  955 
The  Clerical  Service,  180,  181 

Herring  Trade^Brands,  1715 

Metropoliun  Board  of  Works  (Water  Ex? 
penses),  538 

Money  Laws  (Ireland),  2R.  117 

Newcastle— The  Weaver's  Tower,  23 

Post  OflQce — India,  China,  and  Australian  Mails, 
1280 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday*  2R. 
1999 

Scotland'*-Donbar  Harbour,  541,  1547 

Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1224 

Supply,  Report,  1055 

Servia  and  Bulgaria — Commercial  Treaties 

with  Austria,  Sfc. 
Questions,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Mnntx  ;  An» 
swers,  Mr.  Bourke  June  26,  721 


Shaptesbuby,  Earl  of 

Army — Deaths  and  Invalids  on  Foreign  Sta- 
tions.  Motion  for  a  Return,  1708 

Children's  Dangerous  Performances,  Comni, 
187 
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Shaw,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  Co. 

Agriooltural  Distress,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1640 

Anti-Rent  A^itntion  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 
Meeting  At  Militown,  715 

Army  DiKoipline  nnd  Regulntion,  Comm.  cl,  44, 
203,  240:  cl,  141,  IGJO.  1631 

Irish  Farmers — The  "  Spencer  System,"  Res. 
014 

Poor  Law  (Ireland)— Children  in  Irish  Work- 
houses, Motion  for  a  Select  Committer,  000 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)— Breach 
of  I'rivilege — Consideration  of  Special  Report, 
1883 ;  Nomination  of  Select  Committee, 
1067 

UniTersitj  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  665 


SHBBiBAir,  Mr.  n.  B.,  Dudley 

Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 

Meeting  at  Militown,  718 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  44, 

43,44,45,  70,  211 
Track  System — Nailers  and  Rivet-makers,  724 


Sheblock,  Mr.  Serjeant  D.,  King^z  Co. 

India— Afghanistan — The  War — Disaster  to  the 
lOih  Hussars,  710 


Shute,  General  C.  C,  Brighton 

Army — Auxiliary    Forces — North    Gloncester 

Militia,  024 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  c/.  44, 

260  :  cl.  45,  316 ;  cl.  47,   454  ;  cl.  52,  500; 

c/.  63,  504  ;  d.  64,  600  ;  cl.  78,  770 

8iam  —  Action    of  Mr.    Knox,    British 
Consul  General 
Question,  Mr.  R} lands  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boarke 
June  26,  710 


Slave  Trade  (East  African  Conrts)  Bill 

(Jfr.  Bourke^  Sir  Henry  Silwin-Ibbeteon) 

e.  Ordered  :  rend  1"»  July  4  [Bill  232] 

Read  2«*  July  7 

Smith,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  (First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty),  Westminster 
Africa,  South — Seamen  and  Marines,  1280 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation — Cat-o'-nine- 
Tail^  1422 
Navy  Cat,  1723 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  46, 
351  ;  cl.  131,  1350,  1357,  1350,  1368,  1372, 
1378;  el  147,  1683 
Colonial  Defences— Loans,  417 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agrlcaltare,  Res. 

Amendt.  1040 
Navy — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Admiralty  Charts,  181 
Arctic  Ship  *<  Resolute,"  428 
liny.  Purchase  of,  1282 
Royal  Marines— Officers,  427 
Navy  Lsiimntes,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 888 

[eont. 


Smxth,  Right  Hon.  W.  U.—cont. 

Half  Pay,  Ac.  to  Offleen  of  the  NaT7  anii 

Marines,  1880 
Military  Pensions  and  Allowances,  889 
Supply,  Report,  1060 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  T^/nemouth^  See. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regalatton,  Comm.  d.  44, 
277 

Smyth,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Westmeath  Co. 

Nicaragua,  Republic  of,  720 
Prince  Imperial,  The  Late,  536,  687 

SoLiciTOB   General,  The  (Sir   H.    8. 
GifTard),  I,aunceston 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  cl.  48, 
480,  482 :  cl.  51,  400  ;  d.  53,  5<>S  :  d.  55, 
511  ;  Amendt.  512,  513  :  el.  70,  548  ;  d.  77, 
761:  cl.  06,  1006,  1013;  d.  158,  1015, 
1016;  c/.  161,  1017,  1018 

Spain^  Claim  of  Mr.  Field— Ths  '*MaH0 
Louise  " 
Question,  Mr.  Baxter;  Answer,  Mr.  Boni^e 
July  3, 1270 

Speaker,  The  (Right  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 
BRAin>),  Cambridgeshire 

Anti-Rent  Agitation  (Ireland) — Tenant  Right 
Meetinff  at  Militown,  607,  608,  600,  700, 
701,703,705,711,716,716 

Army— Auxiliary  Forces — North  Gloucester 
Militia,  021 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation— Cat-o'-nine- 
Tails,  1424,  1550 

East  India  Railway,  Constd.  1075,  1200, 1205, 
1203 

^gJ^pt — Abdication  of  the  Khedire,  480 

Inclosure  Provisional  Order  (Maltb/  Lands)^ 
2K.  1403 

Inilia — Emigration  of  Coolies,  006 

Indian  Marine,  Comm.  285 

Irish  Farmers — The  *'  Spencer  System,"  Res. 
017 

Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1055 

Parliament — Order — Withdrawal   of   Motion, 
"  That  (his  House  do  now  adjourn,**  841 
Order  of  Business,  543 

Public  Health  Act  (l^<75)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 3a.  28o,  286 

Tower  High  Level  Bridge  (Metropolis)— Breach 
of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Special  Report, 
le<73,  1875,  1878,  1884,  1885  ;  Nomination 
of  Select  Committee,  1057,  1058,  1060,  1060 

Sp£i70ER,^Earl 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland) — Contagions  Dtaeaies 
(Animals)  Act,  1707 

Police  (Ireland) — Disturbed  Districts  and  In- 
timidation, Motion  for  Retorns,  1608 

University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  1844 

Sfikks,  Mr.  Serjeant  F.  L.,  Oldham 
Supply  of  Drink  on  Credit,  2  a.  1183 
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Spiritim  Bond  BUI 

(Jfr.   (ySuUifkm,  Mqfor  Nolan,  Mr.    BUtmer- 

ha§9$tt,  OaptaM  I^f  Mr.  StaepooU) 
c.  Read  2**,  after  debate  July  2, 1208     [BlU  19] 

Staopoole,  Mr.  W.,  ^nnis 

Iriih  Tarmen — ^The  ''  Spenoer  STitem,"  Rei. 

916 
Volonteer  Oorps  (Ireland),  Oomm.  eL  1,  809 

Staib,  Earl  of 

Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amendment, 
Report,  684 

Staithofb,  Earl 

Pnblio  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment  (Inter- 
ments), 2R.  0M,  1060 
Pnblio  Health  Aets— Village  of  Leif  htcn,  080 

Stanhope,  Hon.  E.  (TTnder  Seoretaiy  of 
State  for  India),  Lincolnshire,  Mid, 

Council  of  India,  Motion  for  Papers,  0(f,  07, 
99,  101,  106,  107,  108,  109 

East  India  Railway,  Oonsid.  1107,  1112,  1184, 
1189,  1197,  1198 

India — Miseellaneons  Questions 

Afghanistan— The  Treaty,  421  ;— Demarca- 
tion of  Territory,  722,  951 
Army  Commission,  949* 
Commission  on  Military  Expenditure,  176 
Finance,  dzc. — FiTe  per  Cent  Loan,  1719 
Financial  Department,  179 
Governor  General,  Council  of  the,  425 
Illegal  Lotteries  in  Racing  Sweeps,  1715 
Petition  of  Mr.  W.  Taylei^-^ir  F.  flalli- 

day,  182 
Portuguese  Colonies — Customs  Tariff,  425 
Tenders  for  Supplies,  424 

Indian  Marine,  Comm.  284,  1141 

Railways  and  Telegraphs  in  India,  2R.  1544 

Stanley  of  Aldebley,  Lord 

Cyprus — Administration  of  Justice— Punish- 
ment of  Priests,  19,  22 

Edmunds,  Mr.  Leouurd,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1414 

Indian  Principalities — Rights  of  Succession, 
Res.  1415,  1416 

Insurance  Companies — Participation  of  Profits, 
931 

London  Bridge,  SR.  681 

Stanley,  Eight  Hon.   Colonel  F.  A. 
(Secretaiy  of  State  for  War),  Zan- 
casMref  Jr. 
Africa,   South  —  Zulu    War  —  Miaoellaiwous 
Questions 
Ambulance  Arrangements,  172 
Cruelties,  Alleged,  1726 
Destruction  of  villages,  728,  724 
Flogging,  26 
Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Army    Organisation    Committee— Instruc- 
tions, 434 
Artillery  Volunteers — Schools  of  Instruc- 
tion, 1288 

VOL.  COXLYn.  [thibd  sbbisb.]  [anu. 


Stanlit,  Right  Hon.  Colonel  F.  -Ai-^ecNl. 

Committee  on  Serrtoe  df  OfBoen  under 

Age,  417, 1711 
Entrance  Preliminary  Examinations,  1287 
RelatiTcs  of  Married  SoldienH-Pensions, 

27 
Military  Prisoners    Corporal  Punishment, 

1548 
Military  Schools,  Discipline  of  the,  174 
Ordnance  Store  Department — Re-organisa* 

tion,  176 
Passage  Money  of  OfBeers,  1722 
Payments  by  Replaoed  OfBoers,  1425 
7th  Dragoon  Guards^Billetmg,  1716 
War  Department— Pnrchaee  of  Hay,  959 

Army  —  Auxiliary   Forces  —  Gloucestershire 
MilitU,  806,  955 
Volunteeiv,  1T2B 

Army  Discipline  aad  Regulation— Miscellaneous 
Questions 
Cat-o'-nine-Tails,  952, 1423 
Courts  of  Inquiry,  542 
Floggtog,  1725,  1865 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  d.  44, 
41,  50,  57,  61,  75,  78,  82,  190, 191, 196,204, 
223,  241,  254,  257  ;  Amendt.  262,  265,  267, 
274,  275,  276,  280;  el.  45,  814,  816,  318, 
824,  328,  330,  331  ;  el.  46,  i6.,  832,  334, 
335,  336,  337  ;  Amendt.  338,  340,  341,  342, 
343,  344,  345, 847,  348,  852,  853,  854,  855, 
856 ;  el.  47,  440,  441,  463,  464 ;  Amendt. 
465,  466,  468  ;  el.  48,  Amendt.  470,  471, 
472,  473,  475,  476,  478,  480,  485,  487,  488, 
489,  400;  el  49,  491,  402,  493;  el  50, 
Amendt.  494  ;  el.  52,  500 ;  el  53,  502,  506 ; 
el  54,  Amendt.  507,  508,  509,  510 ;  el.  55, 
514  ;  el  56,  t5.,  515,  516 ;  Amendt.  517 : 
el  59,  518,  520  ;  el  69,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  521  ;  Amendt.  543 ;  el  70,  546, 
550,  551,  555,  556;  el  71,  t6.,  557,  558  ; 
el  72,  Amendt.  ib,,  559,  565,  574  ;  el  IB, 
577 ;  el  74,  583,  586  ;  el  75,  589  ;  el  76, 
lb.,  590,  592,  593,  594,  733 ;  Ameudt.  738, 
739,  741,  742,  743,  745,  750 ;  el  77,  751, 
755,  756,  758,  762,  765,  766,  769.  770 ; 
a.  78,  775  ;  Amendt.  777,  778  ;  el  79,  782, 
783,  784,  785,  786 ;  el  80,  787,  789,  791, 
792,  793,  795,  796,  798,  800  ;  Amendt  803, 
804,  806,  807  ;  el  81,  842,  843,  844,  645  ; 
Amendt  848  ;  el  82,  t6.,  849,  851  ;  el.  83, 
854,  855,  860,  861,  872  ;  el  84,  873  ;  el  86, 
879 ;  el  67,  959,  960 ;  el  89,  966, 975, 980  ; 
el  90,  984,  985,  986;  el.  91,  988,  991,  994, 
995,  1002  ;  el,  96,  1006, 1008 ;  el  97,  1016  ; 
el  98,  1017,  1020,  1021  ;  el.  99,  Amendt. 
ib.;  el.  100,  Amendt.  ib.;  el,  103,  1023, 
1025  :  el  104,  1027  ;  el.  108, 1032  ;  d.ll2, 
1035;  el.  115,  1041,  1048;  el.  122,  1045, 
1294,  1295,  1297;  el.  124,  1299,  1300, 1301, 
1802;  el  127,  1313,  1314,  1316,  1817; 
el  129,  1821;  el  131,  1342,  1846,  1306, 
1399,  1400,  1401,  1557,  1574,  1589,  1592; 
el  132,  1607;  d.  134,  1609,  1610,  1611, 
1612,  1614,  1615,1616;  Amendt.  1617, 1619, 
1620 ;  d,  137,  1621  ;  cl  188,  1623 ;  el  141, 
1627,  1633;  el  147,  1665,  1669, 1672,  1681, 
1729,  1784,  1742,  1765.  1790,  1887,  1888, 
1889;  el  148,  1890,  1892,  1894,  1695; 
d.  149,  1902,  1904  ;  el  151,  1908  ;  d.  152, 
1910,  1911  ;  d.  153,  Amendt.  1913 ;  d.  162, 
1919 
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SfAMunr*  Rt.  Hon.  Colonel  F.  A.- 

Cyproa— HMlth  of  the  Troopi,  HIS,  17U 

Ojvnu,  Motion  for  Papon,  869 

IndiA— Afghanistan— Tbe   War— Diauter   to 

the  lOtli  Httiian,  720 
Prinoe  Imperial,  Deatli  of,  388,  810, 811, 687, 

949, 1719 ;— Ueatenant  (knj,  1548 

State  of  th$    dmntrf — CinnfMreM  and 
Agrieultwrdl  Dtstren — Notice  of  Mo- 
turn  {Mr.  Mac  Tver) 
ObMrrationi,  Qnestion,  The  Ghanoellor  of  the 
Ezeheqaer ;  Answer,  Mr.  Mae  Iver  ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Newdegate;   Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Jwne  17, 82 

Statate  Law  RevigioiL  (Irelaiid)  BiU 

(TAtf  Lord  Chanc$Uor) 
I  Rojal  Assent  July  8      [42  A  48  VicL  o.  24] 

Stbvxnsoit,  Mr.  J.  0.,  South  Shteldi 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sundaj,  2R. 
1970,  1980,  2006 

Tower  High  Letel  Bridge  (Metropolis)— Breach 
of  PriTilege— Consideration  of  Special  Re- 
port, 1872 

Stewabt,  Mr.  J.,  Greenock 
Minister  of  Commeroe  and  Agricnltore,  Res. 

1941 
Nayy— Adminltj  Charts,  181 

Stewabt,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Wigton  So. 

Gun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment,  2R.  124 
Minister  of  Commeroe  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1988,  1954 

Stone  Clough,  Boiler  JExpheion  at 

Question,  Mr.  J.  Cowen ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  June  17,  81 

Stobeb,  Mr.  O.,  Nottinghamehire,  S. 
Minister  of  Commeroe  and  Agriculture,  Res. 
1954 

SuBXLEY,  Lord 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  2R.  410 

SiTLLiyAir,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Louth  Co, 
Africa,    South— Zulu  War— Peace   Negotia- 
tions—Telegram, 1721 
Anti-Rent  A|ntation  (Ireland)— Tenant  Right 

Meeting  at  Milltown,  698,  700 
Armj  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.e{.  44, 
72, 248  ;  Amendt.  266, 272, 276, 281 ;  eL  129, 
1825;  el  181,  1841,  1849;  Amendt.  1858, 
1854,  1868,  1867,  1875,  1880,  1884,  1890; 
el,  140,  1626;  el  141,  1627,   1628,   1631, 
1688,  1644;  el.  147,  1667,  1678,1680,1688, 
1748,  1755,  1785 
Connemara  (Clifden),  Disturbances  in,  1722 
Law  and  Justioe-^Bridport  Countj  Court- 
Mr.  Lefrej,  1424 
Peace   Preservation   (Ireland)   Act,    1875  — 
Countj  of  Donegal,  25 


Summary  Juriidlctian  BiU 

iThe  Lord  CkmHceUer) 

I.  Read  2%  after  short  debate /iflf  7, 1699 

(No.  97) 

SUPPLY 

Civil  Service  Eetimaiei,  CUut  IV.—  Tke 
Queen'i  CoUegtt  and  the  Qusen'i  Umnftnitg 
{Irtland)^  Question,  Mr.  CDonnell ;  Answer, 
Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  Jum  28,  498 

SUPPLY 

Considered  in  Committee  Jume  19,  j6500,O0Oy 
Exchequer  Bonds;  Resolution  reported 
/ifiie20 

Order  for  Committee  rsad ;  Moved,  **  Tbai 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  " 
{Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  June  27,  888 ;  after 
short  debate,  Queetion  put,  and  agreed  to 

(Considered  in  Committee  Jtme  27,  889— Natt 

EsnUATBS 

Resolutions  reported  June  80, 1046 
Moved,  «*That  the  said  Beeolntions  be  now 
read  a  seoond  time;"  after  short  debate. 
Moved,  "That  the    Debate    be    now  ad- 
journed "  (Mr.  Siggar) ;  after  further  short 
debate.  Motion  withdrawn 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 
Resolutions  read  a  second  time,  and  agreed  to 

Supply  of  Brink  on  Credit  Bill  [v^I 

{The  Earl  SUmhepe) 

I.  Committee*  June  17  (No.  84) 

Report  ^/ime  28 

Read  8**  June  24 
c.  Read  1»  • /mm  27  [BiU  2243 

Read  2''  July  1,  1188 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Aete  Amend- 

mmtBiU 
Court  qfBanknqacu,  London,  Qnestionai  Mr. 
Norwood,   Mr.   Rathboue;   Answers,  Tlio 
Attorney  General  July  8, 1286 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Qffioert) 

Bill  [HO..]    {The  Lord  Chaneaior) 

I.  Read  2*,  after  short  debate  June  19,  188 

(No.  76) 
Committee  •  June  26  (No.  129) 

Report  */t«itfl 
Read8»*/i2y8 
e.  Read  1»*  (Jlr.  Attorney  General)  July  8 

[BiU  28q 

Synan,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Limerick  Co, 
University  Education  (Ireland),  2R.  896 

Talbot,   Mr.  J.  Q.  (Secretary  to  the 

Board  of  Trade),  Oxford  Univereiiy 

Agricultural    Sutistics— The   Week's    Com 

ATerages,  691 
RaUway  Commission — Continuanoe,  1420, 1421 
Railways — Continuous  Brakes,  691 
Tramways— Wantage  Tramway,  698 
Tnmwnyi  Orders  Confirmation,  Oomm.  928 
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Taylor,  Mr.  D.,  Coleraine 

£:i«t  IndU  Railwaj,  OoDud.  1197 

Landlord  and  Teiumt  (Ireland)  Act   (1870) 

Amendment,  2R.  1928 
Money  Lawi  (Ireland),  2R.  115 
Poor  Law  (Treland)— OhUdren  in  Irish  Work- 

honaee),  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  903 

Texplb,  Eight  Hon.  W.  F.  Oowpbb-> 
SanUf  S. 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
1988 

names  River  {Pr&vmtion  of  Floods)  Bill 
L  3R.  put  off,  after  short  debate /uim  19,  132 

Moved,  '*That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2*" 
June  28, 404 

MoTod,  *'  That  it  bean  Instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  that  they  haTo  power  to 
alter  the  Bill  so  as  to  charge  to  the  rates  of 
the  Metropolis  the  cost  of  all  works  carried 
out  on  public  property  and  the  expense  of 
works  of  exceptional  character  and  cost  that 
may  be  ordered  to  be  executed  on  private 
property  "(7^  Lord  TVuro);  Instruction 
withdrawn 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*,  and  committed  ; 
the  Conmiittee  to  be  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection 

Tbacty,  Hon.  F.  8.  A.  Hanbury-,  Mont- 
gomery 

Education  (Wales),  Res.  1155 

IVamways  Act — Wantage  TVamway 

Question,  Mr.  J.  Cowen ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  6. 
Talbot  June  26,  692 

TramwayB  Orden  Confirmation  Bill 

{Mr,  John  O.  Talbot^  Viteount  Sandon) 

c.  Report  of  Select  Comm.*  June  20    [No.  241] 
Conmiittee  (on  rtf-eomoi.)  ;  Report,  after  short 

debate  June  27,  925  [BiU  215] 

Read  3^  *  June  80 
I.  Read  I**  (Lord  Henmher)  July  1  (No.  185) 
Moved,  That  the  Order  of  the  4th  of  March 
last  which  limits  the  time  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 
Bills  be  dispensed  with  with  respect  to  the 
said  BiU,  and  that  the  BUI  be  now  read  a 
second  time  July  8,  1822  ;  after  short  de- 
bate. Motion  agreed  to ;  BiU  rend  2%  and 
committed;  the  Conmiittee  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection 


Ti^saiv  of  JBorUn 

AnUUs  8  and  21'^Sertna  and  Bulgarian— 
Commereial  TreatisSt  (Questions,  BIr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Munts ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke 
JwM  26,  721 

ArtUU  ^^Rature  of  the  Fortresses,  (Question, 
Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  July  7,  1718 

ArHele  23^  The  Provinces,  Questions,  Sir 
George  CampbtU  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke 
/iim28,485 


IVeatg  of  Borlin — Article  61 — Armenia 
Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  Correspondence  respect- 
ing the  61st  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
in  respect  of  the  Armenian  people  (  The  Earl 
<^  Carnarvon)  June  27>  811 ;  after  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 

Tbbvelyan,  lir.  G.  0.,  Sawieh^  Sfe, 
Army  DiscipUne  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el.  147, 
1752 

Ihtek  System — Nailers  and  Rivet  Makers 
Questions;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Mundella;  An« 
swers,  BIr.  Assheton  Cross  June  26,  724 

Tbttbo,  Lord 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Overtures  of  Peace, 

1406 
Army  Organisation— Regimental  Commands — 

Over-IUgulation  Money,  884 
London  Bridge,  8R.  681 
Prinoe  Imperial,  The  Late,  1060 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  2R.  132, 

188 ;  Amendt.  404 


Tmstoe  Acts  Consolidation  and  Amend- 
ment Bill  {The  Lord  Selbome) 
l.  Read  2^^  June  26  (No.  08) 

Trustees  Relief  Bill 

{Mr.  JFheelhoute,  Sir  Oeorge  Bowyer^  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmotf  Mr.  Itaae) 

e.  2R.  deferred  July  7, 1822  [BUI  145] 

Turkey 

MlSCSLLAVBOUS   QuiSTIOHS 

Crete^MurderofMr.  W.  AMderson,  Questions, 
Mr.  G.  Howard,  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Bourke  June  28,  421 

Oovemor  OenercU  of  Syria,  Question,  Lord 
Elcho ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boarke  July  4, 1417 

Murder  of  Mr.  Ogle,  Question,  Mr.  II.  Samuel- 
son  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer June  28,  424 

Tiirkey  and  Qreeee — The  Papers,  Question, 
Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
June  28,  482;  Question,  Lord  Edmond 
Fitsmaurice ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  June  80, 
058 

Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  Bill 

{Mr.  Salty  Mr.  Selater-Booth) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  July  8  [Bill  289] 

Ulster  Tenant  Bight  (No.  2)  Bill 

{liord  Arthur  Mill"  Trevor ,  Marquess  of  HamiU 
ten.  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Colonel  Lowry  Corry, 
Mr,  MulhoUand) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  ]•  *  June  18  [Bill  209] 

Bill  withdrawn  •  July  9 
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Uniyersily  Edaoatioii  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Th0  O'Cimor  Dm,  Mr,  Kavan^h^  Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.  Mitchell  Hewy,  Lord  Chm'let  Bere$ford, 

Mr.  PameU) 

e.  Order  reftd,  for  resuming  A^joomed  Debate 
on  Amendt.  proposed  to  Question  [21st  May], 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«  ;  '*  and  which 
Amendt.  was,  To  leaTO  out  from  "  That " 
and  add  '*  while  this  House  reoognises  that 
the  funds  set  free  by  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Churoh  should  be  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  provided 
they  are  not  again  applied  to  the  support  of 
any  seetarian  religion,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
devote  additional  publio  funds  to  the  further 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  Ireland  till 
adequate  provision  is  first  made  for  elemen- 
tary teaching  in  that  Country  without  aid 
from  Imperial  funds  exceeding  that  given  to 
other  parts  of  tbe  United  Kingdom"  {Sir 
Oearae  Campbell)  v. ;  Question  again  pro- 
posed, '*  That  the  words,  Ae.  ; "  Debate  re- 
sumed June  25,  696;  after  long  debate, 
Moved,  **That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
(The(yC<mm'lhn);  after  fnrtber  thui  de- 
bate, Debate  adjoomed 

Uniyersily  Education  (Ireland)  (No.  2) 

Bill  [H.L.]    (The  Lord  GhrnieeUor) 

I,  Notice,  The  Lord  Chancellor  June  26,  670 
Presented;  read  1% after  ahor* debate /tiM 80, 

931  (No.  184) 

Question,  Observations,  Earl  Granville;  Re- 
ply, The  Lord  Chancellor  Jufy  8,  1246  ; 
Qnestion,  Observations,  Lord  Oranmore  and 
Browne,  Earl  Granville  ;  Beply,  The  Earl 
of  Beaoonsfield  July  8,  1275 
Read  2«,  after  debate  July  8»  1823 

Valuation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Anund- 

ment  Bill    {The  JBarl  of  Qmllowtty) 

I,  Oommittee,  after  short  debate  Jume  17, 18 
Report  Jmne  26,  682  (No.  88} 

Moved,   "That  the  BiU   be  now  read  8*" 

^Hi^  8,  1268 
Amenidt.  te  leave  oat  (''now,'*)  and  add 
(•<tbis  day  three  moathe")  (The  EoH  of 
Camperdown) ;  after  debate,  on  Qveetion, 
That  ("  now,^')  Ae. ;  Cont.  66,  Not-Oont.  29  ; 
M.  37  (Div.  Ust,  CoBt.  and  Not-Oont.  1271) 
Resolved  in  the  afiirmative;  BUI  read  8» 

(No.  180) 

VsBNEB,  Mr.  E.  W.y  Afmagh  Co, 

Landlord  and  Tenant   (Ireland) — Threatened 

Eviction  of  a  Priest,  489 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)--Children  in  Irish  Work- 

boQicte,  Motion  for  a  Seleot  Committee,  900 

Vietorta,  Colony  of 

Constitutional  Queetion^  The^Pogtponement  of 
Motion,  Qnestion,  Sir  Michael  Hlcka-Beaoh : 
Answer,  Mr.  A.  MiUs  June  10, 182 

Pott  Office — Vietofia—Mail  Service  vid  OaUe 
or  Colombo  to  Melbourne,  Question,  Mr.  J. 
Holms ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hleks^Btacli 
Jum  26, 689  I 


ViviAK,  Mr.  H.  Hufisey,  Glamorganshm 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  1141, 1177,  1181 


Volunteer  Corpi  (IMand) 

{Mr,   O'Clery,  Major  Nolan,  Lord  Prancia. 
Conyngham^  Memoir  CJBeime) 

c.  Committee  (on  re^omm,) — b.p.  June  26,  807 
Committee  {on  ro-eomm,);   Report  Jtm^  30, 

1068  [BiU  200] 

Considered  *  July  1 

Waddy,  Mr.  S.  D.,  JBamstapIe 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  oL  44, 

268 :  d.  47,  459 ;  d.  147.  1765 
Tower    High    Level    Bridge    (HeiropoUa)  — 

Breach  of  Privilege — Consideration  of  Spo- 

oial  Report,  1878 

Wait,  Mr.  W.  K.,  Ghueestor 
Post  Office— Postal  Savings  Banks,  416 

Walker,  Lt,-Colonel  0.  0.,  Salford 
Banking  and  Joint  Stock  Companies,  1715 

Waltbb,  Mr.  J.,  Borhehiro 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liqnora  on  Sunday,  2R. 
'2005 

Warranty  of  AnimalB  Bill 

{8tr  Sardley  Wilmot,  Mr,  Bn-ayth^  Mr,  Smjoant 

Simon) 

e.  Ordered;  read  l^^Jwl0  18  [BUiaoai} 

Watkin,  Sir  E.  W.,  JSjfthe 
Customs  Re-organisation— The  Clerioal  Scr- 
vioe,180 

ITATS  AND  MEANS 

InkmdBemmii  Thelneome  Tam-^SokedmUA, 
Qnestion,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard;  Aoaver,  Tbe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  July  4»  1418 

WA  TS  AND  MEANS 

Considered  in  Committee  Jwee  10 

Resolved,  That,  towards  making  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Mi^sty  for  tbe  ser- 
vice of  Uie  year  ending  on  tbe  81  si  day  of 
Maroh  1880,  the  sum  of  jBO,567»018  be 
flr«nted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom 

Resolution  reported  June  20 

WfiDDBBBTTBir,  SirD.,  SdddmfUmBmtrffhi 
Army-^Auxiliaiy   Foraes — Noith   Gloaesster 

MlUtia,925 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  (3omB.dk  147, 

1750 

West  India  Loane  Bill 

{The  Lord  Preeident) 
I.  Royal  Assent  July  8       [42  AdA  VuLe^iei] 
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Wheelhottse,  Mr.  W.  St.  James,  Leedt 

Poor  Law  (Ireland) — Ohildren  in  Irish  Work- 
houses,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  901 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sandaj,  2R. 
Amendt.  1978,  1980 

Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1220 

Whitbbead,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 
Army  Discipline  and  Regolation,  Comm.  cL  147, 

1747 
Tower   High    Lerel   Bridge   (Metropolis)  — 

Breach  of  PriTilege,  Nomination  of  Select 

Committee,  1963 

Whitwbll,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 

Africa,  Sooth — Cape  Mounted  Yeomanrj,  837 
Army  Discipline  and|Regulation,  Comm.  eL  77, 

769;   el,  78,  779:01.  96,  1010;  el,   115, 

1042 
SpiriU  in  Bond,  2R.  1224 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  Comm.  eL  7,  1058 

Whitwoeth,  Mr.  B.,  Eilkmny 
Licences  (Ireland),  1719 

Williams,  Mr.  B.  T.,  Oarmarth&n 
Education  (Wales),  Res.  1162 

WiLUAMS,  Mr.  W.,  Denbigh,  ^e. 

Arm  J  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  0^.  181, 
1869 

WiLMOT,  Sir  J.  E.,  Wanoiehhire,  S. 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Ooxnm,el.  124, 
Amendt.  1S02 

Wilson,  Mr.  0.  H.,  JStngaton-ispon-Eutt 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday,  2R. 
1994 


WmicABLEiaH,  Lord 

New  Northern  (Victoria)  UniTersity,  930 

Wolff,  Sir  H.  D.,  ChrUtehwreh 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  el,  147, 
1756 

Workmen's  Compensation  Bill   [r^*] 

{The  Earl  I)$  La  Warr) 

I.  Adjourned  Debate  on  Motion  for  2R.  put  off, 
after  short  diebate  June  24,  522 

Wormwood  Scmbs  Regulation  Bill 

(Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  Mr,  Secretary  Stanley, 
Lord  Euetaee  Cecil) 

e.  Committee*  {on  re^ecmm,) ;  Report  June  19 
Read  8«  *  June  23  [BiU  205] 

{.  Readl«*  (Lord  Aehford)  June  24  (No.  128) 
Read  2*  •  June  80 

WYin)HAM,  Hon.  P.  S.,  Cfumherlandy  W. 
Newcastle— The  Wearer's  Tower,  23 

Yeaican,  Mr.  J.,  Dundee 
Spirits  in  Bond,  2R.  1224 

YoBKE,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Oloueeetershire,  N. 
Army  —  Auxiliary    Forces  —  Gloucestershire 

MUitU,  806,  807,  917,  954 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Comm.  eh  44, 

279 
Education  Department  (England  and  Wales) — 

Expenditure  on  Elementary  Schools,  730 

ZovcsE,  Lord 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House— Hour  of 
Meeting  finr  Publio  Business,  Res.  296 


END  OP  VOLUME   COXLVU.,  AND  FIFTH   VOLUME  OF 

SESSION    1879. 
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